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FOREWORD 
ENG 


his is the third and final volume of the official A. F. of L. HIS- 
"[rory, ENCYCLOPEDIA AND REFERENCE BOOK, cover- 

ing the most important subjects considered and acted upon by 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor for the years 
1924 to and including 1955, when the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations merged to 
form a new national federation. (Vols. 1 and 2 contained refer- 
ences and material covering the earlier years.) 


The most historically important subjects considered by the 
American Federation of Labor conventions have been compiled 
in encyclopedia form and constitute a ready reference work for 
all who seek factual information on the history of the American 
Federation of Labor as a vital force in the social and economic 
life of workers everywhere, both as wage earners and citizens. 
In some instances resolutions introduced into the convention, or 
annual reports of the Executive Council to the conventions, have 
been briefed. In all instances, however, a bibliography is included 
showing the source of the material presented. Those who wish a 
complete accounting of the resolution or subject, if not herein 
presented, will be readily equipped to find the original material 
in the annual convention proceedings of the A. F. of L. 


Not every resolution considered by A. F. of L. conventions has 
been included in this encyclopedia, but rather a broad selection has 
been made of those deemed of most general interest to students 
of the American labor movement. 


Only a cross section of the many jurisdictional disputes which 
found their way to the conventions of the A. F. of L. have been incor- 
porated in this encyclopedia due to limitations on length of this 
reference work. The reports on jurisdictional disputes contained 
herein were the ones which the compilers considered would be of 
most genera! interest. It was not practical to include all jurisdic- 
tional disputes in a reference work of this kind. 


It should be borne in mind that this volume is not designed 
to be a substitute for the official proceedings of the conventions 
of the A. F. of L. but rather as a source of convenient reference to the 
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most important policy decisions, with bibliography for detailed 
study if desired. 


Though many of the subjects have been briefed or summa- 
rized, the intention was to include everything necessary to present 
a source of general information and understanding of the under- 
lying principles which served as a guide in the development of 
policies governing the A.F.of L.in times of war and peace. Subject 
to deletions of wording not necessary to continuity of thought, 
and in all instances appropriately indicated, this volume is the 
official reporting of the convention as published in the proceed- 
ings and therefore was not subject to interpretation by any in- 
dividual or group. 


COMPILER. 


Ln, Me 


President 


Mary Erb 


<e 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
1955 


PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, A struggle is going on in all the nations of the civilized world 
between the oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, a struggle be- 
tween the capitalist and the laborer, which grows in intensity from year 
_ to year, and will work disastrous results to the toiling millions if they are 
not combined for mutual protection and benefit; 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives of the trade and labor unions 
of America, in convention assembled, to adopt such measures and dissemi- 
nate such principles among the mechanics and laborers of our country 
as will permanently unite them to secure the recognition of rights to 
which they are justly entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor of the formation of a thor- 
ough federation, embracing every trade and labor organization in 
America, organized under the trade union system. 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I—NAME 
This association shall be known as THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


LABOR, and shall consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as shall conform 
to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II—OBJEcTS 


SECTION 1. The object of this Federation shall be the encouragement 
and formation of local Trade and Labor Unions, and the closer federation 
of such societies through the organization of Central Trade and Labor 
Unions in every city, and the further combination of such bodies into 
State, Territorial, or Provincial organizations to secure legislation in the 
interest of the working masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and International Trade Unions, 
based upon a strict recognition of the autonomy of each trade, and the 
promotion and advancement of such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments composed of National or 
International Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
of the same industry, and which Departments shall be governed in con- 
formity with the laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all National and International 
Trade Unions, to aid and assist each other; to aid and encourage the sale 
of union label goods, and to secure legislation in the interest of the work- 
ing people, and influence public opinion, by peaceful and legal methods, 
in favor of organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor press of America. 
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ARTICLE III—CoONVENTION 


SECTION 1. The convention of the Federation shall meet annually at 
10 a.m., on the third Thursday in September at such place as the delegates 
have selected at a preceding convention. If the proper convention ar- 
rangements or reasonable hotel accommodations cannot be secured in that 
city, the Executive Council may change the place of meeting. 


SEC. 2. (a) Special conventions may be called by direction of a regular 
convention, by order of the Executive Council, or on request of National 
and International Unions representing a majority of the total member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, as evidenced by the records 
of the Secretary-Treasurer to the last regular convention. 


(b) Special conventions shall not be called unless at least 30 days’ notice 
of such special convention, together with statement of particular subject 
or subjects to be considered, has been given to all affiliated organizations. 


(c) Representation to special conventions shall be on the same basis 
and subject to like qualifications and procedure governing regular con- 
ventions. 

(d) Special conventions shall be clothed with like authority and power 
conferred upon regular conventions, its decisions shall be equally binding - 
and it shall be governed by the same procedure applicable to regular con- 
ventions; however, such special conventions shall be limited solely to the 
subject or subjects specifically and definitely indicated in the call for 
such special convention. 


Sec. 3. At the opening of the convention the President shall take the 
chair and call the convention to order, and preside during its sessions. 


Sec. 4. The following committees, consisting of fifteen members each, 
shall be appointed by the President: First, Rules and Order of Business; 
second, Report of Executive Council; third, Resolutions; fourth, Laws; 
fifth, Organization; sixth, Labels; seventh, Adjustment; eighth, Local 
and Federated Bodies; ninth, Education; tenth, State Organizations; 
eleventh, Industrial Relations; twelfth, Building Trades (to which shall 
be referred all grievances and other matters pertaining exclusively to 
the building trades) ; thirteenth, Legislation. 

Src. 5. The President shall direct the chief executive officers of three 
National or International Unions, at least ten days previous to the holding 
of the annual convention, to appoint one delegate each from their respec- 
tive delegations-elect, who shall compose an Auditing Committee. The com- 
mittee shall meet at such place as the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor may direct, and at such time prior to the convention as the 
President may determine is necessary for the proper performance of their 
duty; and they shall audit the accounts of the Federation for the preced- 
ing twelve months, and report upon credentials immediately upon the 
opening of the convention. The expense of said committee shall be paid 
out of the funds of the Federation. 


Sec. 6.1 All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/or appeals to be con- 
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sidered by any subsequent convention of the American Federation of 
Labor must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at headquarters in Washington, D. C., 30 days imme- 
diately preceding the opening of the convention; except in instances where 
such resolutions, petitions, memorials, appeals, etc., have been acted upon 
and approved at a regular convention of a National or International 
Union or State Federation of Labor, held during this 30-day period, in 
which event such proposals shall be received up to five days prior to the 
convening date of the convention of the American Federation of Labor. 


2 All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/or appeals received or sub- 
mitted after the time hereinbefore stipulated or during the convention 
shall be referred to the Executive Council and the Executive Council shall 
refer all such proposal or proposals to the convention with the understand- 
ing that acceptance of such proposal or proposals is dependent upon the 
unanimous consent of the convention. 


3 Any or all proposals emanating from directly affiliated local and fed- 
eral labor unions shall be referred to the Executive Council for considera- 
tion and disposition. The Executive Council shall in turn advise the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor of the disposition made of 
such proposal or proposals. 


4 Proposals emanating from state federations of labor to receive con- 
sideration of a convention of the American Federation of Labor must 
first have received the approval of the previous convention of the state 
federation of labor involved. 


In the case of city central labor unions any proposal or proposals to 
be considered must have first received the approval of such central labor 
union at a regularly constituted meeting of such organization. 


> All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/or appeals received shall, im- 
mediately upon the expiration of the time for introduction hereinbefore 
indicated, be grouped as to nature of contents, character of subjects em- 
braced and committees to which they are to be referred and all such pro- 
posals in such allocated form shall be prepared for distribution at the 
opening session of the convention. 

6 The President shall be authorized in the interest of helpful considera- 
tion and expediency to appoint the contemplated chairman and secretary 
of the Committee on Resolutions and/or of any other committee to be 
appointed and as the number and character of proposals may indicate, 
and to require such chairman and secretary to meet either at the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor, or at the convention city 
previous to the opening of the convention to consider proposals to be 
referred to such committee or committees and in order to enable them 
to more speedily and effectually report thereon to the convention itself. 

SEC. 7. The convention shall have power to order an executive session 
at any time. 


SEC. 8. None other than members of a bona fide Trade Union shall be 
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permitted to address the convention or to read papers therein, except by 
a two-thirds vote of the convention. 


SEc. 9. Party politics, whether they be Democratic, Republican, Social- 
istic, Populistic, Prohibition or any other, shall have no place in the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor. 


SEc. 10. The rules and order of business governing the preceding con- 
vention shall be in force from the opening of any convention of the 
American Federation of Labor until new rules have been adopted by ac- 
tion of the convention. 


Src. 11. A quorum for the transaction of business shall consist of not 
less than one-fourth of the delegates attending a convention. 


SEc. 12. No grievance shall be considered by any convention that has 
been decided by a previous convention, except upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Council, nor shall any grievance be considered where 
the parties thereto have not previously held a conference and attempted 
to adjust the same themselves. 


ARTICLE IV—REPRESENTATION 


SECTION 1. The basis of representation in the convention shall be: 
From National and International Unions, less than four thousand mem- 
bers, one delegate; four thousand or more, two delegates; eight thousand 
or more, three delegates ; sixteen thousand or more, four delegates; thirty- 
two thousand or more, five delegates, and so on. From Central Bodies, 
State Federations, National Departments, Federal Labor Unions, and 
Local Unions having no National or International Union, one delegate; 
provided, however, that Local Unions and Federal Labor Unions herein 
referred to, located in one city, shall have the right to unite in sending 
a delegate to represent them unitedly. Only bona fide wage workers who 
are not members of, or eligible to membership in other trade unions, 
shall be eligible as delegates from Federal Labor Unions. Only those 
persons whose Local Unions are affiliated with Central Bodies or with 
State Branches and who are delegates to said Central Bodies or State 
Branches shall be eligible to represent City Central Bodies or State 
Branches in the conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 


SEC. 2. The delegates shall be elected at least two weeks previous to 
the annual convention of the American Federation of Labor and the names 
of such delegates shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
body immediately after their election. 


SEc. 3. Questions may be decided by division or a show of hands, but 
if a call of the roll is demanded by one-tenth of the delegates present. 
each delegate shall cast one vote for every one hundred members or major 
fraction thereof which he represents, provided that the delegate’s union 
has been affiliated with the Federation for the full) fiscal year preceding 
the convention. When affiliated for a period of less than one year, each 
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delegate shall cast one-twelfth of one vote for each one hundred mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof which he represents for each month for 
which per capita tax has been paid upon the members of his union. No 
city or state federation shall be allowed more than one vote. 


Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare for use of the conven- 
tion printed poll lists, containing the number of votes the delegates from 
National and International Unions are entitled to, based upon the aver- 
age membership during the year, from reports made to the office of the 
Federation not later than June 30 preceding the annual convention. 


SEC. 5. No organization or person that has seceded, or has been sus- 
pended, or expelled by the American Federation of Labor, or by any Na- 
tional or International organization connected with the Federation shall, 
while under such penalty, be allowed representation or recognition in 
this Federation, or in any Central Body or National or International 
Union connected with the American Federation of Labor, under the 
penalty of the suspension of the body violating this section. No organi- 
zation officered or controlled by Communists, or any person espousing 
Communism or advocating the violent overthrow of our institutions shall 
be allowed representation or recognition in any Central Body or State 
Federation of Labor. 

SEC. 6. No organization shall be entitled to representation unless such 
organization has applied for and obtained a certificate of affiliation at 
least one month prior to the convention, and no person shall be recognized 
as a delegate who is not a member in good standing of the organization 
he is elected to represent. 


ARTICLE V—OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Federation shall consist of a President, 
15 Vice Presidents and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected by the con- 
vention on the last day of the session unless otherwise determined by 
the convention and these officers shall be the Executive Council. 

SEc. 2. The President and Secretary-Treasurer shall be members of 
the succeeding convention in case they are not delegates, with without 
vote. 

SEC. 3. All elective officers shall be members of a local organization 
connected with the American Federation of Labor. 


Src. 4. The terms of the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
shall expire on the 31st day of December in the year succeeding the con- 
vention. 

SEC. 5. The President and Secretary-Treasurer shall engage suitable 
offices in the same building at Washington, D. C., for the transaction of 
the business of the organization. 


SEc. 6. All books and financial accounts shall at all times be open to 
the inspection of the President and Executive Council. 
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ARTICLE VI—DUTIES OF PRESIDENT 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at the regu- 
lar and special conventions; to exercise supervision of the Federation 
throughout its jurisdiction; to sign all official documents, and to travel 
with the consent of the Executive Council, whenever required, in the 
interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the Secretary-Treasurer, at the 
end of each month, an itemized account of all moneys, traveling and in- 
cidental, expended by him in the interest of the Federation; and shall re- 
port to the annual convention of the Federation, through the report of. 
the Executive Council. 

Src. 3. The President, if not a delegate, shall have the casting vote in 
case of a tie, but shall not vote at other times. He shall be required 
to devote all his time to the interest of the Federation. 


Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings of the Executive Council, 
when necessary; and shall preside over their deliberations and shall re- 
ceive for his services $35,000 per annum, payable weekly. 


SEC. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office of President, by death, resig- - 
nation, or other cause, the Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the duties 
of the President until his successor is elected. In that event it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to issue, within six days from the date 
of vacancy, a call for a meeting of the Executive Council at headquarters 
for the purpose of electing a President to fill said vacancy. 


Src. 6. The President shall be authorized and empowered to discipline 
State Federations of Labor, City Central Labor Unions, and Local and 
Federal Labor Unions, including authority to suspend and/or expel any 
officer or member thereof, and/or to suspend and/or revoke their charter 
subject first to an appeal to the Executive Council and thereafter to the 
next regular convention immediately following. The President, with the 
approval of the Executive Council, shall likewise have authority and be 
empowered to safeguard and protect and if necessary take immediate 
charge of all equities and properties, tangible or intangible, acquired 
and/or possessed by State Federations of Labor, City Central Labor 
Unions and Local and Federal Labor Unions or their subsidiaries or 
agents, whenever or however such equities and/or properties may be 
jeopardized through disobedience to the constitution, laws, rules and 
requirements of the American Federation of Labor or for any other 
reason or cause deemed imperative by the President and the Executive 
Council, and shall hold same in trust as provided by the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Disciplinary action by the President shall consist of ‘emergency action” 
and “decisions,’’ the latter being subject to the appeal to the Executive 
Council hereinbefore provided. “Emergency action” shall be taken when 
in the opinion of the President it is necessary to preserve the rights of 
the American Federation of Labor, or of any affiliate mentioned in this 
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section, or of any officers or members thereof, and for the purpose of 
preserving the status quo. Emergency action shall be effective only for 
45 days unless within such 45 days written charges are caused to be 
served on the affiliate involved, or on the officers or members involved 
if they are individually charged. If such charges are served then the 
emergency action shall stand until a trial is had before the President 
or a representative designated by him to hear them. Such trial shall 
commence within 45 days after the charges have been served. If the 
trial is before a representative designated by the President he shall 
report his findings orally or in writing to the President, who shall 
within 15 days render a decision in the matter. Such decision shall con- 
sist of a dismissal of the charges if found untrue or that they, or part 
of them, are sustained, whereupon the President shall take such discipli- 
nary action as hereinbefore authorized. Such action shall constitute the 
President’s “decision,” but shall be subject to change or modification by 
him before an appeal to the Executive Council is acted upon. An appeal 
to the Executive Council shall be in writing and mailed to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor within 15 days after the 
President has rendered his decision. Pending an appeal, the decision of 
the President shall remain in full force and effect. 


ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


SECTION 1. The duties of the Secretary-Treasurer shall be to take 
charge of all moneys, property, securities and other evidence of invest- 
ment, books, papers and effects of the general office; to conduct the corre- 
spondence pertaining to his office; to furnish the elective officers with 
the necessary stationery; to convene and act as Secretary at the regular 
and special conventions, and to furnish the Committee on Credentials 
at the convention a statement of the financial standing of each affiliated 
body; to forward on March ist and September Ist of each year to the 
secretaries of all affiliated organizations a list of the names and addresses 
of all secretaries and organizers. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep all letters, documents, 
accounts, etc., in such manner as the regular and special conventions may 
direct; he shall receive and collect all moneys due the Federation which 
shall be paid out only on the approval of the President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall collect the interest on all inter- 
est-bearing securities or other deposit at the expiration of each interest 
period. The Secretary-Treasurer shall deposit in open account in bank 
or banks in the name of the American Federation of Labor and as 
Secretary-Treasurer all amounts in his possession not in certificates of 
deposit or invested in interest-bearing securities and before any money 
thus deposited can be withdrawn each check shall be signed by him as 
Secretary-Treasurer. A copy of this section shall be forwarded by the 
President of the Federation to each bank upon which the Federation 
holds certificates of deposit. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay all warrants regularly drawn 
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when signed by the President or his authorized agent as required by this 
constitution and none others. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue stamps to Local and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, which shall be used by such unions with which to 
receipt for members’ dues. 

Sc. 6. It shall be the duty of each International, National, Local Trade 
and Federal Labor Union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
to furnish to the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor a copy of all official reports issued by such affiliated organizations 
containing a statement of their membership in good standing and to ~ 
furnish such additional statistical data as may be called for by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor as may be in the 
possession of the respective unions. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a bond for the faithful per- 
formance. of his duties in such amount as may be determined by the 
Executive Council and shall report to the annual convention of the Fed- 
eration through the report of the Executive Council, and for his services 
he shall receive $33,000 per annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the Auditing Commit- 
tee for their inspection, vouchers for all moneys expended; close all 
accounts of the Federation on June 30 of each year and all moneys 
received or disbursed after such date shall not be reported in the general 
balance account of the ensuing convention. He shall print the financial 
statement quarterly as a separate document and forward copy to all 
affiliated National and International Unions, State federations of labor, 
city central bodies and directly affiliated Local Unions. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be required, with the assistance 
of an auditing department or otherwise, to make an annual audit of all 
books, accounts, records and financial transactions, including any welfare, 
retirement or other beneficial plan, of all Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and may make 
such audit at more frequent intervals at his discretion. Officers and 
representatives of Local Trade or Federal Labor Unions having the same 
shall be required to turn over to the Secretary-Treasurer or his duly 
authorized representative all books, records, accounts and information 
necessary to make any such audit. If such audit reveals that any financial 
irregularities have taken place, or that any Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union has more members than it is paying per capita tax upon, then the 
President shali be authorized to take appropriate proceedings under Sec- 
tion 6, Article VI, to discipline for or remedy the same. 

Sec. 10. Each Local Trade or Federal Labor Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor shall be required to obtain a blanket bond 
covering such of its officers and representatives who handle any of its 
funds or assets. Such bond shall be obtained through the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor who shall have the duty 
to ascertain and prescribe that the blanket bonds thus obtained are in 
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amounts sufficient to afford reasonable protection. The costs and charges 
for such bonds shall be borne by the American Federation of Labor. 


ARTICLE VIII—DUTIES OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall appoint three of its members 
as a Finance Committee, of which the President shall be one. This Finance 
Committee, with the Secretary-Treasurer, shall be clothed with authority 
to invest the surplus funds of the Federation in sound securities, or to 
deposit same in bank or banks in interest-bearing certificates of deposit. 
Surplus funds of the American Federation of Labor shall be invested in 
sound securities or shall be deposited by the Secretary-Treasurer in bank 
or banks in interest-bearing certificates of deposit in the name of the 
American Federation of Labor as directed by the Finance Committee, and 
in order to be cashed shall require the signatures of the Secretary- 
Treasurer or his authorized agent, and the President or his authorized 
agent. 

Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence of investment shall be placed 
in a safe deposit box in the name of the American Federation of Labor in 
a bank selected by the Finance Committee and access to said box shall 
only be had jointly by the Secretary-Treasurer and the President or the 
Secretary-Treasurer and at least one member of the Finance Committee 
designated by the President. 


ARTICLE IX—EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall consist of the President, 15 
Vice Presidents and the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor. All Executive Council members shall be members of a local 
organization connected with the American Federation of Labor. All Exec- 
utive Council members shall function as such until December 31, in the 
year succeeding the convention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to watch legislative 
measures directly affecting the interests of working people, and to initiate, 
whenever necessary, such legislative action as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall use every possible means to organ- 
ize new National or International Trade or Labor Unions, and to organize 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions, and connect them with the Federa- 
tion until such time as there is a sufficient number to form a National or 
International Union, when it shall be the duty of the President of the 
Federation to see that such organization is formed. 

Sec. 4. When a National or International Union has been formed, the 
President shall notify all Local Unions of that trade to affiliate with such 
National or International Union, and unless said notification be complied 
with, within three months, their charters shall be revoked. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall also prepare and present to the 
convention, in printed form, a concise statement of the details leading up 
to approved and pending boycotts (and all matters of interest to the con- 
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vention), and no indorsement for a boycott shall be considered by the 
convention except it has been so reported by the Executive Council. 


Src. 6. While we recognize the right of each trade to manage its own 
affairs, it shall be the duty of the Executive Council to secure the unifica- 
tion of all labor organizations, so far as to assist each other in any trade 
dispute. 

SrEc. 7. Whenever the revenue of the Federation shall warrant such 
action, the Executive Council shall authorize the sending out of Trade 
Union speakers from place to place in the interests of the Federation. 


Sec. 8. The salaries of organizers of the American Federation of Labor 
shall be determined by the Executive Council in addition to which they 
shall receive railroad fare and hotel expenses when traveling away from 
the city in which they reside. The remuneration for services of members 
of the Executive Council, fraternal delegates, interpreters and speakers, 
or other persons temporarily employed by the American Federation of 
Labor shall be determined by the Executive Council. 


Sec. 9. The Executive Council shall have power to make the rules to 
govern matters not in conflict with this Constitution, or the constitution 
of affiliated unions, and shall report accordingly to the Federation. 


Src. 10. In the event of a vacancy of any member of the Executive 
Council, other than that of the President, by reason of death, resignation, 
or other cause, the President shall make such vacancy known to the Execu- 
tive Council, and shall call for nominations. The names of all nominees 
shall be submitted to the Executive Council, and it shall require a majority 
vote of the Executive Council to elect. Upon each unsuccessful balloting 
the name of the candidate receiving the lowest number of votes shall be 
dropped. 


Sec. 11. All Local Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions holding 
charters direct from the American Federation of Labor, desiring the 
assistance of the American Federation of Labor in trade disputes, shall 
submit to the President of the American Federation of Labor for approval 
by the Executive Council the full statement of the grievance, and shall 
receive within twenty (20) days from the President an answer as to 
whether they will be sustained or not, and no benefits shall be paid where 
a strike takes place before the Local Union has received the approval of 
the Executive Council. 


Sec. 12. No charter shall be granted by the American Federation of 
Labor to any National, International, Trade, or Federal Labor Union 
without a positive and clear definition of the trade jurisdiction claimed by 
the applicant, and the charter shall not be granted if the jurisdiction 
claimed is a trespass on the jurisdiction of existing affiliated unions, with- 
out the written consent of such unions; no affiliated International, Na- 
tional, or Local Union shall be permitted to change its title or name, if any 
trespass is made thereby on the jurisdiction of an affiliated organization, 
without having first obtained the consent and approval of a convention of 
the American Federation of Labor; and it is further provided, that should 
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any of the members of such National, International, Trade or Federal 
Labor Union work at any other vocation, trade, or profession, they shall 
join the union of such vocation, trade, or profession, provided such are 
organized and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 13. The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
shall only have power to revoke the charter of an affiliated National or 
International Union when the revocation has been ordered by a two-thirds 
majority of a regular or special convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, by a roll-call vote. 


A National or International Union chartered by and affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor can be suspended from membership in the 
American Federation of Labor only by a majority vote of the duly accred- 
ited delegates in attendance at any session of a convention, voting in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 3 of Article IV of this consti- 
tution, except in cases where two (2) or more National or International 
Unions unite and conspire to launch, create or maintain an organization 
dual and rival to the American Federation of Labor. In that event, charges 
may be filed against said organization, or organizations, a hearing shall be 
held upon said charges by the Executive Council and if found guilty by it, 
said organization, or organizations, may be suspended from affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor by the Executive Council with the right 
of appealing to the next succeeding annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. If appeal is taken, the suspended union, or unions, 
will have the right of appearing before the convention committees and the 
convention itself, but without the right to vote. 


Src. 14. The Executive Council shall be authorized and empowered to 
take such actions and render such decisions as may be necessary to carry 
out fully and adequately all provisions contained in the constitution and 
general laws as well as declarations and decisions of the conventions, and 
it shall be authorized and empowered to take such further actions and 
render such further decisions during the interim of conventions as may 
become necessary to safeguard and promote the best interest of the 
Federation and of all its affiliated unions. 


ARTICLE X—REVENUE 


SECTION 1. The revenue of the Federation shall be derived from a per 
capita tax to be paid upon the full paid-up membership of all affiliated 
bodies, as follows: From International or National Trade Unions, a per 
capita tax of four (4) cents per member per month; from Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions, sixty (60) cents per member per 
month, eight and one-half (844) cents of which must be set aside to be 
used only in the case of strike or lockout unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Council; the amount received by the American Federation of 
Labor on each initiation fee from all directly affiliated local unions shall be 
one dollar ($1); from Central and State Bodies, $10 per year, payable 
-quarterly. Revenue may also be derived from assessments when and as 
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ordered by a majority vote of a regular or special convention or when 
derived in accordance with the provisions of Section 1, Article XII. 

SEc. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to a seat in the regular or special 
conventions unless the tax and assessments of their organization, as pro- 
vided for in Section 1, Article X, and assessments as provided in Article 
XII, Sections 1 and 2, have been paid in full to the second month preceding 
the regular or special convention. 

Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with this Federation not paying its 
per capita tax on or before the 15th of each month and assessment or 
assessments when due and payable shall be notified of the fact by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, and if at the end of three months 
it is still in arrears it shall become suspended from membership by the 
Federation, and can be reinstated only by a vote of the convention when 
such arrearages are paid in full, as provided in Section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI—LOcCAL CENTRAL BODIES 


SECTION 1. No Central Labor Union, or any other central body of dele- 
gates, shall admit to or retain in their councils delegates from any local 
organization that owes it allegiance to any other body, National or Inter-- 
national, hostile to any affiliated organization, or that has been suspended 
or expelled by, or not connected with a National or International organiza- 
tion of their trade herein affiliated; nor are delegates to be seated from 
locals of National or International organizations which are not affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor, under penalty of having their 
charter revoked for violation of their charter by the President or the 
Executive Council subject to appeal to the next convention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all National and International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor to instruct their Local 
Bodies to join chartered Central Labor Bodies, Departments, and State 
Federations in their vicinity where such exist. Similar instructions shall 
be given by the American Federation of Labor to all Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions under its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. Where there are five or more Local Unions in any city belonging 
to any National or International Union affiliated with this Federation they 
may organize a Central Labor Union, or shall join such body if already in 
existence. 


Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local Central Labor Unions shall 
use all possible means to organize and connect as Local Unions to National 
or International Unions the organizations in their vicinity; to aid the 
formation of National or International Unions where none exist, and to 
organize Federal Labor Unions where the number of craftsmen precludes 
any other form of organization. 

Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other central body of delegates, 
shall have the authority or power to order any organization, affiliated with 
such Central Labor Union, or other central labor body, to strike, or to take 
a strike vote, where such organization has a national organization, until 
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the proper authorities of such National or International organization have 
been consulted and agreed to such action. A violation of this law shall be 
sufficient cause for the President or the Executive Council to revoke the 
charter. 

SEC. 6. Separate charters may be issued to Central Labor Unions, Loca! 
Unions, or Federal Labor Unions, composed exclusively of colored mem- 
bers, where, in the judgment of the Executive Council, it appears advis- 
able and to the best interest of the Trade Union Movement to do so. 

Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union or other Central Body of delegates 
shall have power or authority to originate a boycott, nor shall such bodies 
endorse and order the placing of the name of any person, firm or corpora- 
tion on an unfair list that has agreements with any International or 
National Unions or Local Unions until the National or International 
Unions or Local Unions having such agreements are informed of the 
request made upon the Central Body of delegates and such International, 
National or Local Unions working under agreements that may be affected 
have had reasonable time to intercede and until the Local Union desiring 
such action by the Central Body has, before declaring the boycott, sub- 
mitted the matter in dispute to the Central Body for investigation and the 
best endeavors on its part to effect an amicable settlement. 


Failure to reach an understanding between the Unions involved, the 
entire matter shall be referred to the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor which shall be empowered to grant or refuse such 
request. 


SEc. 8. No Central Body or Department affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor shall reject credentials presented by a duly elected or 
appointed delegation of a Local Union chartered by a National or an In- 
ternational Union having affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor; provided, however, that upon written charges, signed by at least 
three delegates, any delegate of an affiliated Union may, upon conviction 
after a fair trial, be expelled or suspended. Action of the Central Body 
under this section shall be subject to appeal to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, and no delegation representing Local 
Unions affiliated, as herein described, shall be suspended or expelled until 
like action is taken. 


SrEc. 9. No Central Body shall take part in the adjustment of wage con- 
tracts, wage disputes or working rules of Local Unions, affiliated with a 
National or International Union, unless the laws of the National or Inter- 
national Union permit, except upon the request or consent of the executive 
officer of the National or International Union affected. 


Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or International Unions affiliated 
with the Departments attached to the American Federation of Labor, in 
any city where a Local Department exists, shall not be eligible to mem- 
bership in any Local Department unless they are connected with the char- 
tered Central Body, nor shall they be eligible to membership in the Cen- 
tral Body unless they are affiliated with the Local Department. 
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Sec. 11. The representation of local unions entitled to affiliation in Cen- 
tral Labor Unions shall be as follows: Local Unions having 50 members, 
or less, 2 delegates; from 51 to 100 members, 3 delegates; 101 to 250 
members, 4 delegates; 251 to 500 members, 5 delegates; 1 additional dele- 
gate to be allowed for each additiona! 500 members or majority fraction 
thereof. 


ARTICLE XII—ASSESSMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall have power to declare a levy of 
one cent per member per week on all affiliated unions for a period not ex- 
ceeding twenty-six weeks in any one year when the interests of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor require and when funds available from per capita 
tax are insufficient to meet the needs of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 2. Any Union, International, National or Local, failing to pay 
within sixty days the levies declared in accordance with Section 1, shall 
be deprived of representation in convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and in City Central Bodies affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. . 


ARTICLE XIII—DEFENSE FUND FoR LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS 


SECTION 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the Executive Council the 
moneys of the defense fund shall be drawn only to sustain strikes or lock- 
outs of Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions when such strikes or 
lockouts are authorized, indorsed, and conducted in conformity with the 
following provisions of this Article: 

Src. 2. In the event of a disagreement between a Local Union and an 
employer which, in the opinion of the Local Union, may result in a strike, 
such union shall notify the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, who shall investigate, or cause an investigation to be made of the 
disagreement, and endeavor to adjust the difficulty. If his efforts shall 
prove futile, he shall take such steps as he may deem necessary in noti- 
fying the Executive Council, and if the majority of said Council shall 
decide that a strike is necessary such Union shall be authorized to order 
a strike, but that under no circumstances shall a strike or lockout be 
deemed legal, or moneys expended from the defense fund on that account, 
unless the strike or lockout shall have been first authorized and approved 
by the President and Executive Council. 


Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized and approved by the Presi- 
dent and Executive Council, the president of the Local Union interested 
shall, within twenty-four hours, call a meeting of said Union, of which 
every member shall be regularly notified, to take action thereon, and no 
member shall vote on such question unless he is in good standing. Should 
three-fourths of the members present decide, by secret ballot, on a strike, 
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the president of the Local Union shall immediately notify the President 
of the American Federation of Labor of the cause of the matter in dis- 
pute, what the wages, hours, and conditions of labor then are; what ad- 
vances, if any, are sought; what reductions are offered, if any; state the 
number employed and unemployed; the state of trade generally in the 
locality, and the number of persons involved, union and nonunion; also 
the number of members who would become entitled to the benefits herein 
provided should the application be authorized and approved. 


Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitled to benefit from the defense fund un- 
less it has been in continuous good standing for one year; and no member 
shall be entitled to benefit from said defense fund unless he has been a 
member in good standing in the American Federation of Labor for at 
last one year. 


Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugurated under the provisions of 
Sections 2 and 3, the American Federation of Labor shall pay to the bond- 
ed officer of the Union involved, or his order, for a period of ten weeks, 
an amount equal to ten ($10) dollars per week for each member. Each 
Local Union shall require its treasurer to give proper bond for the safe- 
keeping and disbursement of all funds of the Local. No benefit shall be 
paid for the first two weeks of the strike. The Executive Council shall 
have the power to authorize the payment of strike benefits for an addi- 
tional period. 

- Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on strike shall be entitled to weekly 

benefits unless he reports daily to the proper officer of the Local Union 
while the strike continues, and no member who shall receive a week’s 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive benefits. Any member re- 
fusing other work while on strike (providing said work is not in conflict 
with labor’s interests) shall not be entitled to any benefits. 


Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a strike without the approval of the 
Executive Council shall not receive benefits on account of said strike. 


Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimization of members, the Execu- 
tive Council shall have power to pay benefits if, upon investigation, it is 
found that the Local Union whose members are involved did not by their 
actions or demands provoke the lockout by their employer. 


Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike the executive board of the 
Local Union shall make weekly reports to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, showing the amount of money distributed 
for benefits, and to whom paid, furnishing individual receipts to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor from all members 
to whom such benefits have been paid, and all other facts that may be 
required. 

Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared off a special meeting of the 
Union shall be called for that purpose, and it shall require a majority vote 
of all members present to decide the question either way. 


Sec. 11. In the event of the defense fund becoming dangerously low 
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through protracted strike or lockout, the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shall have the power to levy an assessment of ten 
cents on each member of Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions, assess- 
ments to be restricted to not more than five per year; and further, that 
there shall always be a surplus of five thousand ($5,000) dollars in the 
defense fund. 


Src. 12. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions shall require their mem- 
bers to pay dues of not less than two dollars ($2) per month. No Local 
shall be entitled to any of the benefits of the defense fund unless it re- 
quires its members to pay not less than two dollars ($2) per month. The 
financial secretaries and the treasurers of each Local Trade or Federal 
Labor Union directly affiliated to the American Federation of Labor shall, 
through the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, bond said financial 
officers in such sum as shall be adequate to protect its funds. 


Sec. 18. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions shall set aside for 
the maintenance of a local defense fund not less than five cents a month 
from: each member. 


Ssec. 14. That initiation fees charged by directly affiliated Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Unions shall be not less than $2.00 nor more than $15.00, 
and that $1.00 of such initiation fee shall be forwarded to the Secretary- ~ 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, together with the per 
capita tax; accompanied by a monthly report giving the number of mem- 
bers paid for, and names of those initiated, reinstated, suspended and 
expelled, and number of members upon whom back pay per capita tax is 
being paid and months paid for; on blanks to be furnished by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Federation. When dues are paid, the Financial Sec- 
retary of the Local Union shall place a per capita tax stamp in the mem- 
ber’s dues book. These stamps must be used. Suspended members can 
be reinstated only by the payment of three months’ back per capita tax, in 
addition to the tax for the current month, and a fee of one ($1.00) dollar 
for reinstatement stamp. 


Src. 15. That traveling cards issued to members by Local Trade or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions shall admit members presenting the same to member- 
ship in Local Trade or Federal Labor Unions directly affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Src. 16. That Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions shall be prohibited 
from assessing their members or appropriating their funds for any pur- 
pose other than union or American Federation of Labor purposes. That 
each directly affiliated union shall forward monthly to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor a complete statement of 
all funds received and expended. 


Src. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor Union, or Central Body or 
State Branch, shall disband so long as seven members or five Local Unions 
desire to retain the charter. Upon the dissolution, the suspension or the 
revocation of the charter of any Local Trade or Federal Labor Union, or 
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Central Body or State Branch, all funds and property of any character 
shall revert to the American Federation of Labor, to be held in trust until 
such time that the suspended or defunct organization may be reorganized 
and ready to confine its activities and actions to conform with recognized 
enforceable laws of the American Federation of Labor. It shall further 
be the duty of the officers of the Local Trade or Federal Labor Union or 
Central Body or State Branch, which has been dissolved, or whose charter 
has been suspended or revoked, to deliver all funds and property to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor or a representative whom 
he may designate for that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV—MISCELLANEOUS 


SECTION 1. Certificates of affiliation shall be granted by the President 
of the Federation, by and with the consent of the Executive Council, to all 
National and International Unions and local bodies affiliated with this 
Federation. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council is authorized and empowered to charter 
Local Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions, to determine their re- 
spective jurisdictions not in conflict with National and International 
Unions, to determine the minimum number of members required, qualifi- 
cations for membership and to make rules and regulations relating to 
their conduct, activities and affairs from time to time and as in its judg- 
ment is warranted or deemed advisable. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated bodies shall be five ($5) dollars, 
payable to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, and the fee shall 
accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor shall refer all applications 
for certificates of affiliation from Local Unions or Federal Labor Unions 
from a vicinity where a chartered Central Labor Union exists to that body 
for investigation and approval. 


Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliation shall not be granted by State Federa- 
tions of Labor. That power is vested solely in the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and the executive officers of National 
and Internation Unions affiliated therewith. 


Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor shall be entitled to all the rights of delegates from 
Central Bodies. 


ARTICLE XV—GENERAL RULES GOVERNING DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SECTION 1. For the greater development of the labor movement, depart- 
ments subordinate to the American Federation of Labor are to be estab- 
lished from time to time as in the judgment of the American Federation 
of Labor, or of its Executive Council, may be deemed advisable. Each 
department is to manage and finance its own affairs. 
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Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in any department, organiza- 
tions eligible to join it must first be and remain in affiliation to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Src. 3. To be entitled to representation in Local Councils, or Railway 
System Federations of departments, Local Unions are required to be part 
of affiliated National or International Unions affiliated to departments or 
directly affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. Said Local Unions 
shall first be and remain in affiliation to Central Labor Unions chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure of each Department are 
to conform to, and be administered in the same manner as the laws and 
procedure governing the American Federation of Labor. No Department, 
Local Council or Railway System Federation of same shall enact laws, 
rules, or regulations in conflict with the laws and procedure of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and in the event of change of laws and procedure 
of the latter, Department, Local Councils, and Railway System Federa- 
tions are to change their laws and procedure to conform thereto. 


Sec. 5. Each Department to be considered the official method of the 
American Federation of Labor for transacting the portion of its business © 
indicated by the name of the Department, in consequence of which af- 
filiated and eligible organizations should be part of their respective de- 
partments and should comply with their actions and decisions, subject to 
appeal therefrom to the Executive Council and the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. When an organization has interests in 
departments other than the one of its principal affiliation, in which it shall 
pay per capita tax upon its entire membership, it is to be represented in 
and pay per capita tax to the other departments upon the number of 
members whose occupations come under such other departments, but this 
in no instance shall be less than 20 per cent of the membership upon which 
it pays per capita tax to the American Federation of Labor. 


Src. 6. Departments of the American Federation of Labor are to have 
their headquarters located in the city of Washington, D. C., and if pos- 
sible in the same building with the headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, unless there are reasons to the contrary satisfactory to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 


Src. 7. Departments of the American Federation of Labor shall hold 
their conventions immediately before or after the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and in the same city where the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor is held, at which time and place their 
laws and procedure shall be made to conform to the laws and procedure 
of the American Federation of Labor and to go into effect the first day of 
January immediately following, to conform to the date when the laws and 
procedure of the American Federation of Labor go into effect. For rea- 
sons of transportation, expediency and the methods of representation, 
the Railway, Metal Trades and Mining Departments may hold conventions 
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at other dates and places, and in that event said departments shall author- 
ize their executive boards to have said departments’ laws conform to the 
preceding portion of this section. 

SEc. 8. The Executive Council of each Department shall consist of not 
more than nine members, including the executive officer or officers thereof. 
This not to apply to or interfere with the procedure on this subject found 
to be essential in the Railway Department. 

Ssc. 9. The officers of each Department shall report to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor that the Department has 
conformed to the laws, procedure and actions of the American Federation 
of Labor as they affect each Department. 

Sec. 10. In the Building and Construction Trades Department (on the 
basis of its law of 1918), organizations having seven or more delegates, 
each such delegate shall on roll-call be entitled to two votes. A roll-call 
shall be held upon the demand of one-fourth of all delegates whose creden- 
tials have been accepted and who have been seated in the conventions. 


Sec. 11. The officers of the various departments shall submit a quarterly 
report to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor of 
the work done by their Department, and its general conditions. 


Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, there shall be present, during some period of the 
Council meeting, the executive officer or officers of each Department, to 
take up with the Council matters that may be of mutual interest. 

Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the American Federationist to be 
available to and to be used by each Department for official report or for 
publication of some subject identified with the Department, each Depart- 
ment to designate its officer to submit the report. 


ARTICLE XVI—RETIREMENT OF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


The President and Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor, or either of them, may retire after reaching age of 65 years, and 
after having served 20 years. In such event such officers shall have the 
title of President Emeritus, or Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus, and shall 
render service to the American Federation of Labor in an advisory and 
consultative status. They shall be compensated for such service by the 
American Federation of Labor for life in an amount equal to fifty per 
centum of the annual salary to which such officer may be entitled at the 
time of termination of services as such officer and the same shall be 
payable weekly. Time served as an officer of any organization affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor shall be included in determining 
length of service hereunder. 


ARTICLE XVII—AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution can be amended or altered only at a regular session 
of the convention, and to do so it shall require a two-thirds vote. 
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Rules Adopted By The Executive Council 


UPON RESOLUTION, DULY MADE, SECONDED AND PASSED, 
THE FOLLOWING RULES WERE ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, PUR- 
SUANT TO THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY AS SET 
FORTH IN SECTION 8, OF ARTICLE 9, OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, IN SESSION IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C., MAY 5-20, 1936, AND AMENDED BY CONVEN- 
TION ACTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., NOVEMBER 26, 1940. 


“1. State Federations of Labor chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor shall adopt their policies—legislative, political, civic and organi- 
zational—to the policies adopted by the Conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor, and if any State Federation of Labor purposely 
deviates from the policies of the American Federation of Labor, or if any 


State Federation of Labor violates any of the laws or provisions of the - 


Constitution of the American Federation of Labor or any order of its 
Executive Council pursuant thereto, such State Federation of Labor shall 
be dealt with by the Executive Council. In the event the Executive Coun- 
cil finds a State Federation of Labor guilty after hearing of charges filed, 
the Executive Council may take any of the following steps: (a) Forgive 
said breach with or without conditions to be fulfilled by said State Fed- 
eration of Labor; (b) suspend said State Federation from the American 
Federation of Labor and from enjoying the benefits from said membership 
for a definite or for an indefinite time; (c) penalize said State Federation 
for said breach in any other way; or (d) if the actions of said State Fed- 
eration of Labor have been so serious that all relations between it and the 
American Federation of Labor should be severed, revoke its charter sub- 
ject to appeal to the next succeeding convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


“2. The President of the American Federation of Labor under authority 
vested in the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, is 
hereby authorized to discipline any Central Labor Union or any Federal or 
Local Labor Union and where the President of the American Federation 
of Labor in pursuance of this authority has disciplined any Central Labor 
Union, or Federal or Local Labor Union, and has suspended or expelled 
its officials, or has suspended its charter, an appeal may be taken by the 
aggrieved party to the Executive Council, and if the said appeal presents 
a prima facie case of error on the part of the President, the Executive 
Council may hear and determine the appeal. } 


“3. The Executive Council shall investigate the affairs and audit the 
books of Federal and of Local Labor Unions periodically, and if said audit 
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and investigation shows that said Federal or Local Labor Union has more 
members than it is paying a per capita tax on, the Executive Council shall 
take steps to collect in full the per capita tax due the American Federation 
of Labor.” 

Approved by 1936 convention held in Tampa, Fla. (page 497, official 
proceedings). 


THE FOLLOWING RULE WAS ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR HELD AT THE COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, DENVER, 
COLO., OCTOBER 14, 1937: 


EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING PROPERTY AND FUNDS ARE 
CHARGEABLE TO FUNDS OF PROPERTY RECOVERED 


“Whenever a directly chartered Trade or Federal Labor Union or State 
or City Central Body affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
secedes or its charter is suspended or revoked, and demand is made upon 
such organization or its officers to deliver to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, or his authorized representative, the records, prop- 
erty and funds of such organization, and such demand is refused, then 
all expenses, of whatever nature, incurred by the American Federation 
of Labor in recovering such records, property and funds shall be a lawful 
charge upon the property and funds involved and on recovery thereof the 
American Federation of Labor shall reimburse itself from the property 
and funds recovered.” 


Year 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Conventions 
of the 


American Federation of Labor 


City and State Date 
Pittsburgh,’ : Pa. a es December 15-18 
Cleveland, Ohio 2222 252 aaa November 21-24 
New.) YorkicN. is 22s hee eee August 21-24 
Chicago, We 22s ee ee October 7-10 
Washington; 2Ds-1Cy ee ae ee December 8-11 

Columbus); Ohiot2= = Ue 2 iS December 8-12 
Baltimore: (Md 22-2 ae SS ee December 13-17 
St. Louis) Mos] 202 ee December 11-15 
Boston, ‘Mass5 2 sy. a December 10-14 
Detroit; Mich! 222s See ee December 8-13 
Birmingham Alae) 22 December 14-19 
Philadelphia Pa. 2) se eee December 12-17 
Chicaror Tihs: 2258 ts Lega ee a December 11-19 
Denver! ‘Colo: 243 Sa Tee eke. tae, eo December 10-18 
New York, Ni Yo) Soo 2a. ae December 9-17 
Cincinnati, Ohio ee ene ee December 14-21 
Nashville;; Venn: 2220 ee ee December 13-21 
Kansas: ‘City. Mme 25500 en ee December 12-20 
Detroit; Mich 4 2 ieee December 11-20 
Lowisvilles. sKiyis 202) 0c 0 nel Seka December 6-15 
Scranton,, Pass =o ee December 5-14 
New Orleans: Way 24520) (Ui 2 Fie November 13-22 
Boston, Maso y2e 2 2 Wah Ea gd = ee ae ee November 9-23 
San Francisco, Calif. —__ Ma ee Mees Wi ye November 14-26 
Pittsburgh, "Pas: S227 eee November 13-25 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ws, Novenbers12=24 
Norfolk; Var 2 tie Se ae _...November 11-23 
Denver; Colo: 22S eee ee a een November 9-21 
Toronto: Ontario; «Canada. ee November 8-20 
St: Louis; Mio; 2220S Seer eee eater eee November 14-26 
Atlanta; Gaz 222k Beem nine esas ain aac November 13-25 
Rochester, Ne iY.) Cee eee November 11-23 
Seattle; Wash... == =aeshe eee see November 10-22 
Philadelphia; <P cea es ee ee November 9-21 
San Francisco, Calif. === )S November 8-22 
Baltimore, Midi. 2 ee November 13-25 


24 


OT, 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
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TBS UEBESY KOS ING aN Aig cual le aces LOO el al i November 12-24 
PSs rey UG GIG Uriel a yp tesa leet Te we, NB ee en ge SIN June 10-20 
PMientl Gs Oley wells = a Laser Sie) 9298 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada ess June 7-19 
ID Xepa SNM Cx Co pam 5 O  PRNS s  d June 13-25 
Caliaveniaraey eis ONawioyy ees se aa SR Eee ey June 12-24 
Poretileinaids Oe gis oa OE ae pal October 1-12 
HN PRASO Sexe hots ie Mae eee a nee, November 17-25 
FANE ana ETS Cortera ese NG Jeeta a SLT October 5-16 
Detroit Mach: sees a veal ee ON ee ees October 4-14 
as@Amnic eless "Callie: sau os eau a Sou eos October 3-14 
INERT CaF YS WV wise on ALL ec Pca rl November 19-28 
Morontow Ontario. Canadaye 2 tae ee October 7-18 
IB OStOMM VUSS ee Wee eeenmt ae raat ue ae iia October 6-17 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada October 5-15 
Cincinnati (Ohio se Uae ae Nov. 21-Dec. 2 
VV seasss ana ts raise TOD ae NP al oh Fs October 2-13 
Salatara nese oy © alist see el sak Natal oe eae October 1-12 
NtlamiGie . Cay, 3 Niels: tie ee October 7-19 
“TPAD 2 il Ot November 16-27 
Denvers K Colo.) teow cs GIN SNe ees Ie aCe October 4-15 
EVO US HOM Abe xy Seen uk es heh aed ok October 3-13 
Cinema’ Olio. 2 eae sree ee eee October 2-13 
New @iclecim ss, Teer eye Ni) CRMs Na AL see la November 18-29 
ISSN ETT IESAE AYES ol lan SA i lS October 6-16 
Moronto; Ontario, Canada] eee October 5-14 
HES OS GOTT elVUAS Sey se coe ea heal ADL Sees Se October 4-14 
ENG ws Oe Learn Seniesa es, a be Sete eM aie November 20-30 
Convention canceled because of wartime 

COTMMETONUS ee NM sacle ls NL et 
(Colonies resto UES pee LAs aL ges eee aa ee eee October 7-17 
Sainte reer CISC ONO alll el eens were ee October 6-16 
Cincmimnatiny Ohio scars oa eae November 15-22 
PSHE Sear ese ray ge aad eS Wa ec me October 3-10 
HET a Shor ee 1 x es aie dae Te September 18-23 
Sanwn ranciseo.Caliihes Vee ee ee September 17-25 
INCG SV PYE OTe eaigIN Y Os See Sa ce CIE Te September 15-23 
IS eps UTS i IM yo raeatet ies ees ES 1 PN ae eh September 21-25 
os eAmcelest Calli, tee 20 aa Siow oe September 20-27 


INES Kenna ores See) MS ee ON Lee December 1-2 
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VOTING 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions 
of the American Federation of Labor for the years 1946, up to and 
including 1955. This table is based upon the average membership paid 
upon to the American Federation of Labor for the fiscal year. 


STRENGTH 


ORGANIZATIONS 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 } 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
Actors Associated & Artists of America. 237 360 297 392 352 362 300 339 325 340 
WerculturaliW orkerse.n ces eee 7 104 104 70! 87 108 53 83 70 37 
Aluminum Workers Intl. Union. . a oe rend eM lemeenee Greer ails. 38 189 199 
‘Asbestos Workers’ Intl. Association of 

Heat and Frost Insulators.......... 40 40 A7 57 60 60 60 60 75 92 
Automobile Workers of America Intl. 

Unions United Ss aetna neers eee 431 549 586 542 523 681 695 741 77) 733 
pee & Confectionery Workers I. U. 

Pst tr haya ner Gea Ee Se mene eas meee 1.107; 1.228) 1.228} 1.326} 1.398} 1.350) 1.337] 1.369) 1.347] 1.364 
Tasheis® International Union Jour.. 503 558 586 600 619 628 630 650 642 650 
BillvPosters +, cos 6 ema ea eee 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Blacksmiths Intl. Brotherhood of...... 100 100 100 100 100 100 160) 100} C (6 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders. ...| 2.417] 1.667] 1.500} 1.500] 1.500) 1.500} 1.5€0} 1.500} 1.506) 1.507 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union........ 400 467 500 500 500 500 440 400 4u0 400 
Bookbinders Intl. Brotherhood of...... 362 434 473 475 455 443 440 440 491 513 
Brick and Clay Workers, etc.. , 122 206 230 230 230) 230 230) 230 242 234 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers I.U.A. 650 650 650 650 650 883] 1.000] 1.000] 1.234] 1.204 
Bridge ¢& Struc. Iron Wrks. Intl. Asso... 923 972] 1.042} 1.054} 1.015] 1.079] 1.227) 1.297] 1.352] 1.331 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union Intl.. 4 5 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Building Serv. Employees’ Intl. Union..} 1.202} 1.447] 1.580] 1.616] 1.767] 1.815] 1.915] 1.963] 1.975] 2.053 
Carpenters and Joiners United Bro. of.| 6.000] 6.000} 6.000} 6.000] 6.000] 6.000) 6.000} 6.000) 7.500) 7.500 
Carmen of A. Bro. Railway........... 1.008] 1.087) 1.070} 1.116} 1.048} 1.067) 1.146) 1.171] 1.209} 1.160 
@hemicaliWiorkers) 3h) eee cee 413 509 587 611 613 695 759 842 910 793 
Cigarmakers’ International Union..... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 94 92 
Cleaning and Dye House Workers.... . 176 183 184 184 195 200 200 200 175 165 
Clerks Intl. Assn. Retail.............. 1.196] 1.637] 1.854] 2.025] 2.050] 2.050} 2.095] 2.312) 2.465) 2.591 
Clerks Post Office Natl. Federation of. . 458 540 685 790 880 880 880 940} 1.051 975 
@lerks: /BrojlofRwy.tss s-v as. soe oe 2.292) 2.500] 2.500} 2.500} 2.500) 2.500) 2.500) 2.625) 2.935) 2.642 
Cement Lime & Gypsum Wkrs......... 204 286 328 319 331 350 340 337 349 352 
Coopers’ International Union.......... 50 68 68 60 48 49 50 37 34 33 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A.... 6 6 8 7 5 3 4 4 3 3 
Doll: & Toy Workers: Intl: Union: 00... 2| ce aisle cic cll Silos alee euecel[letece siete | leita | ee 100, TE 142 
Dispatchers Assn. Airline.............].....- 2 5 5 6 5 5 6 6 6 
Distillery Rectifying and Wine 

Workers International Union 100 100 100; 250 250 250 250 250 252 255 
Electrical Wkrs. Intl. Bro...... ....| 3.300] 3.300} 3.300: 3.300] 3.300] 3.300] 3.300] 3.458] 4.596] 4.602 
Elevator Constructors................- 102 102} .102) . 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 
B-Engineers Amn. Fed. of Technical. . . 62 57 53] * 591 - 54 68 87 91 101 102 
Engineers Intl. Union ot Operating..... 1.083] 1.250] 1.292} 1.500} 1.500} 1.604] 2.000} 2.000} 2.000} 2.000 
Hingimeers InbliAssns Mlyeht sie) in| eects | eerie | ieee 4 6 6 7 10 12 14 
*Engravers Intl. Union Metal......... t t T iti 4 2) 5 5 5 4 
Engravers Union of N.A. Intl. Photo... 116 121 125 128 131 134 141 148 153 156 
Wire Fighters Intl. Assn. of............ 455 475 541 548 628 569 610 683 664 717 
Firemen and Oilers Intl. Bro. of....... 581 586 580. 580 580, 580 580 580 591 567 
Garment Wkrs. of America United... .. 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 
Garment Workers Intl. Ladies......... 2.500} 3.125] 3.500] 3.500] 3.500] 3.500] 3.500} 3.500) 3.728) 3.827 
Glass Cutters League of A. Window... . 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U. S. 

fand’@anadac: acer pee hehe ere 286 350 360 360 360, 380, 423 442 447 470 
Glass Workers American Flint......... 291 327 313 284 282 310 298 320 292 281 
GlovedWorkers\s 2 iscvicessere te eee 33 36 36 31 30 30 30 30 30 29 
Govt. Employees Am. Fed. of......... 325 305 288 432 524 459 521 544 492 471 
Granite Cutters’ Intl. Asso. of A. The. . 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Hatters Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Intl. 

Union Unitedins 2 se are eee 320 320 320 320 320 320 320 320) 320 320 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers... .| 2.417] 2.587] 2.675] 2.675] 2.822] 2.975) 3.141] 3.350] 3.704) 3.724 
Horseshoers of U. S. and Canada...... 2 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 
Hotel and Rest. Employees, etc........ 2.873] 3.656] 3.806] 3.813] 3.181] 1.754] 1.476] 2.022} 2.958} 3.000 
Hosiery. Workers American Ped) (of <5) 5 .|- 52 2 | oe ellen eel een | eee 25 292 227 205 150 
Insurance! Agents? IntlisUnione i. 21s) |et nasal aie eel ee | eens cee 31 99 118 120 125 
Jewelry Workers’ International........ 93 125 128 125 150 169 159 171 172 205 
Lathers Intl. Union of W. W. and Metal. 81 81 84 99 120), 120 132 150 146 155 
Laundry Wkrs. Intl. Union........... 500 517 600 600 600 683 700 700, 720 722 
Leather Wkrs. Intl. Union United...... 40 35 30 33 33] A A A 
Letter Carriers National Asso. of...... 608 650 650 725 800 892 900 900 983} 1.000 
Letter Carriers Nat. Fed. of Rural..... RI ae if if ji J if iy f 
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ORGANIZATIONS 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
Longshoremen’s Taal EN TB ahi ese re | WEP 20 pele ier Ce ere ne be Prec net [aera al eee | (eu na 10 81 
Longshoremen's Association Intl... .... t 690 735 706 571 595 656 614 642) D D 
* Machinists Intl. Association of . ae t T if T 3.384] 5.275] 5.500} 6.479] 6.269 
Maintenance of Way Emps. I. B. ‘otek -441] 1.563} 1.554] 1.613] 1.522] 1.383] 1.586) 1.661] 1.864] 1.591 
Marble Polishers, ete Intl. Asso. of... | 1 45 45 45 45 52 55) 55 55 56 60 
Masters Mates and Pilots............. 43 48 50 77 90 90 90 90 94 95 
Master Mech’s. and l’oremen of Navy 

Yds. & Naval Sta’s. Natl. Asso. of... a 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Messengers Spec. Del. Natl Asso....... 12 18 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen....| 1.269] 1.552] 1.646] 1.652] 1.769] 1.867] 2.052] 2.139] 2.412] 2.627 
Metal Workers’ Intl. Asso. Sheet... ... 250 250 297 320 320 320 320 320 380 500 
Millers American Fed. of Grain........]......]..-.-- 14 279 303 307 318 309 306 327 
Mine Workers of America United...... 4.000} 6.000 if 1 
Molders Union of N. A. Intl.......... 678 683 650 650 650 650 650 650 650 670 
Musicians American Fed. of........... 1.000] 1.754) 2.281] 2.354] 2.386] 2.395) 2.402] 2.418) 2.458} 2.498 
PimmerPrMplovees, 2)... .-..--.2..- 50. 205 240 262 262 279 289 348) 394 428 438 
Painters of America Bro. of........... 1.536] 1.702} 1.733} 1.757] 1.716] 1.762) 1.843] 1.862] 1.849! 1.821 
Paiimens intl. Union Railway... ..).. 2. feces. c]asees- 4 26 23 28 28 29 29 
Papermakers United Bro. of.......... 2 400 400 400 400 400 400 530 550) 584 597 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A........ 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 
Pilot Assn. Air Line (Intl.)............ 45 56 60 61 61 64 66 79 84 88 
Plasterers Intl. Asso. of U.S. & C. Oper. 250 250 250 297 320 373 400 500 586 604 
Plumbers Steamfitters, etc............. 2.000} 1.667} 1.500} 1.500] 1.500] 1.500} 1.500} 1.625) 2.000} 2.000 
Polishers Intl. Union of Metal. E ay 167 180 160 150 150 153 160 167 154 
Porters Bro. Sleeping Car............. 100 100 100, 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Handbag & Novelty Workers.......... 150 150 154 217 250 250 250 250 243 298 
Post Office & Railway Mail 

Handlers National Association....... 15 17 15 15 15 15 13 12 12 12 
Potters National Bro. of Operative... .. 215 215 215 215 291 284 276 258 246 234 
Printing Pressmen International ...... 634 703 743 753 794 794 794 794 826 875 
Printers’ Die Stampers’ & Eng 

Union of N. A. Intl. Plate.......... 15 13 12 11 11 11 11 10 8 8 
Sens Tet EAT SU TMT ATISD ONE ASSIN a = care he oi fasetorste oot coxa tere ancl lace a ere [crews ayelie aie eacel fered nl <a\]lere cere 217 225 
Pulp Sulphbite and Paper Mill Wkrs..... 772| 1.000) 1.067] 1.142} 1.187] 1.258) 1.349] 1.360} 1.432] 1.537 
Reudiowpixectors Guild... 2). . se. lee ee ee 5 5 5 5 5 5 8 
Railway Employees Amal. 8. & E...... 1.145} 1.150} 1.183] 1.200} 1.200, 1.200] 1.200} 1.200} 1.333] 1.389 
E.-Railway Mail Association.......... 227 247 253 267 271 264 160 160 
Roofers Damp & Waterproof Wkrs. 

Assn. United Slate Tile & Comp..... 86 107 150 120 120 120 124 129 163 178 
Seafarers Intl. Union of N. A.......... 450 450 450 450 450 450 450 450 443 415 
Siderographers Intl. Assn. of.......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
*Signalmen of A. Bro. Railroad........|.....- 107 127 128 125 130 142 146 160 153 
State County & Municipal Emp........ 670 883 783 750 792 809 781 833 913 990 
Sioysera re Ue) st bale eo ee eee 5 5 5 5 1 T T T T T 
Stage Employees Intl. Alliance 

TST COS Baas Sees eae 420 420 420 420 420 420 420 420 420 460 
Stereotypers & Electro. of U. of A...... 93 100 104 106 109 108 113 116 118 124 
Stonecutters Asso. Journeymen........ 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 
Stove Mounters’ Intl. Union.........- 100 100 100 87 79 122 120 122 117 95 
) SSSR Ll 16 126 136 106 96 89 111 101 117 
Switchmen’s Union of N. A........-.-- 92 89 93 88 81 101 131 122 114 105 
Glenchersrsun. Ped. of: 22)... 2 ee 306 348 400 358 350 333 390 406 400 400 
Teamsters Chauf., etc. Intl. Bro. of. ...| 6.250} 6.250) 6.250] 6.250} 6.250) 6.250} 6.500} 6.500/11.619]12.298 
Telegraphers Commercial...........-- 248 328 350 367 354 350 350 350 302 288 
Telegraphers Order of Railroad........ 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 
Textile Workers of Amer. United...... 500 600 600 600 600 675 900 571 533 487 
Tobacco Wkrs. Intl. Union of Amer... . 220 220 220 220 220 220 220 220 272 267 
Typographical Union Intl............. 640 640 640 640 640 650 700 700 753 780 
Upholsterers Intl. Union of............ 250 QUE 420 480 480 480 500 500 521 506 
United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A...... 27 40 36 29 25 26 20 24 16 17 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Amer........ 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Yardmasters of America Railroad......}...... 29 35 35 35 35 35 35 37 40 
BRUT 255 6 ey 767 786 808 811 804 819 821 528 829 803 
State Branches 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Directly affiliated Federal labor unions.| 2.617] 2.923] 2.601] 2.326] 2.360] 2.123} 2.390 2.128 2.098] 1.916 

otal vote of Unions: -:........ 68 .552|76 .331|72.286)73 .589|73 .949]77 .052|81 .672/83 .855/96 .057|96.553 
+Suspended. A-Merged with Meat Cutters. 

*Reinstated. B-Title changed from Draftsmen’s to Engineers Amn. Fed. of Technical, 


f-Amalgamated with Natl. Assn. of Letter Carriers. 
C-Merged with Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders. 
D-Charter revoked. 

E-Title changed to National Postal Transport Assn, 
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STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
in 1955 853 Delegates 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
15 Vice Presidents 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
President and Secretary Treasurer 


109 


National 
d 
5 one 50 
DEPARTMENTS Dyemononal State 
iy Unions 
Building Trades Federations 
Metal Trades of Labor 


Label Trades 
Maritime Emloyvees 
Railway Employees 


925* 

Local 
Department 
Councils 


808 
Local Trade & 
Federal Labor 
Unions Directly 

Affiliated to 
A. F. of L. 


50,000* 
Local Unions of 
National and 
International 
Unions 


Membership of the A. F. of L. 
August 1955 
9,615,333 


*Approximate 
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10,000,000 


9,780,000}~ 


9,250,000) 


7,180,000) 
7,800,000) 
7,180,000 
17,000,000 
4,750,000) 
4,900,000 
4,150,000) 
4,000,000) 
$,780,000 
5,800,000, 
5,750,000) 
5,000,000 
4,780,000) 
4,600,000) 
4,150,000 
4,000,000) 
1,750,000) 
3,600,000) 
3,150,000) 
1,000,000 
1,780,000) 
1,400,000 
1,150,000 


1,000,000 


A. F. of L. MEMBERSHIP 1881-1955 
computed on a basis of 
per capita tax payments 


NOVEMBER 1881—45,000 
JUNE 1955 ~ 9,615,333 | 


10,000,008 
7,780,000 


—{9,800,000° 


i 


9,250,000 


6,750,000 


9,500,000" 


6,150,000' 


—|0,000,000 
-|-+-|1,780,000: 
1,500,000) 
| 
|7,150,000: 
| {7,000,000 
lane 


| 6,600,000/ 


6,250,000" 


| 4,008, 000 


—{—|—}4 5,780,000) 


races 
= 5,180,000; 


—}- (1,000,000 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Active Organizations (as of Dec. 2, 1955) 


HE FOLLOWING list of both active and inactive national and inter- 
| national unions, as well as A. F. of L. Departments, chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor, presents a concise affiliation history 
showing date of charter; original title and any authorized changes of 
title; mergers with other A. F. of L. affiliates which had been effected 
prior to the AFL-CIO merger in 1955. Some organizations subsequent 
to their disassociation with A. F. of L. joined the C. I. O. and ultimately 
returned with the merger of the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. This infor- 
mation has not been entered on the compilation. 


ACTORS AND ARTISTES OF AMERICA. ASSOCIATED 
Actors National Protective Union—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
January 4, 1896. 
Actors International Union—July 10, 1909. 
Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—June 19, ~ 
1909. 
Actors International Union and White Rats of America amalgamated 
to form White Rats Actors Union of America. Amalgamation and 
title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 21, 1910. 
White Rats Actors Union of America—December 7, 1910. 
New charter—Present title—August 28, 1919. 
Listed title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—August 28, 
1919. 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION. NATIONAL 
National Farm Labor Union—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 23, 
1946. 
New charter—Present title—June 4, 1952. 
Listed title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—September 22, 1952. 
AIR LINE DISPATCHERS ASSOCIATION. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—February 1, 1947. 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 10, 1931. 
ALUMINUM WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—February 26, 1953. 
ASBESTOS WORKERS. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HEAT AND FROST INSULATORS AND 
National Association of Heat, Frost, General’ Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers of America—Chartered (A. F. of L) —September 22, 1904. 
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International Association of Heat, Frost, General Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers of America—July 9, 1910. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—June 27, 
1910. 

New charter—Present title—October 31, 1910. 

Duplicate charter—January 27, 1919. 


AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Chartered (AFL)—August 26, 1935. 
Suspended by AFL Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by AFL Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Charter revoked by AFL Executive Council in accordance with in- 

structions of 1937 Convention—May 2, 1938. 

Revocation approved by AFL Convention—October 12, 1938. 
Duplicate charter (AFL)—June 6, 1939. 


BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA. 


Journeymen Bakers National Union of the United States—Chartered 
(A. F. of L.)—February 23, 1887. 


Listed title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—February 8, 
1904. 


New charter—Listed title—April 13, 1904. 
Duplicate charter—May 9, 1905. 
BARBERS, HAIRDRESSERS AND COSMETOLOGISTS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. THE JOURNEYMAN 


Journeymen Barbers International Union of America—Chartered 
(A. F. of L.)—April 10, 1888. 


Duplicate charter—October 30, 1891. 
New charter—Listed title—January 14, 1942. 
Listed title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—October 9, 1942. 


BILL POSTERS, BILLERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 


National Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of America—Chartered 
(A. F. of L.)—January 5, 1903. 


International Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of America— 
January 7, 1908. 


Duplicate charter—October 24, 1929. 
New charter—Listed title—August 23, 1940. 
Preceding charter withdrawn—September 6, 1940. 


Agreement reached with Printing Pressmen concerning present title 
—December 15, 1955. 


Use of listed title granted February 28, 1956. 
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BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, BLACKSMITHS, FORG- 
ERS AND HELPERS. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers — Chartered (AFL)— 
August 1, 1887. 

Withdrew—October 31, 1893. 

Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of America— 
Chartered (AFL)—June 29, 1896. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America—April 25, 1918. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—February 17, 
1918. 

Listed title and amalgamation with Blacksmiths (AFL) approved 

by AFL Convention—September 24, 1951. 
Effective date of amalgamation and listed title—July 15, 1953. 
New Charter—Listed title—June 3, 1954. 


BOOKBINDERS. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


Chartered (AFL)—March 24, 1898. 
Amalgamation with International Brotherhood of Tip Printers 
(AFL) December 31, 1918. 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION. 


Boot and Shoe Workers International Union—Chartered (AFL)— 
April 13, 1889. 

Lasters Protective Union of America and New England Lasters Pro- 
tective Union (AFL) merger with Boot and Shoe Workers Inter- 
national Union to form listed organization—April 10, 1895. 

New charter—Listed title—November 9, 1895. 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA. Chartered (AFL)—October 12, 1916. 


BRICK AND CLAY WORKERS OF AMERICA. THE UNITED 

National Brickmakers Alliance—Chartered (AFL)—February 18, 
1896. 

International Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers Alliance—Char- 
tered (AFL)—October 17, 1901. 

Amalgamation of above two organizations to form present one and 
New charter—Listed title—December 28, 1917. 

Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—February 11, 1918. 


BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS. INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers of 
America—Chartered (AFL)—June 19, 1901. 
New charter—Listed title—October 6, 1903. 
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Supended for failure to comply with instructions of 1916 AFL Con- 
vention—July 2, 1917. 
Reinstated by AFL—November 13, 1917. 


BROOM AND WHISK MAKERS UNION. INTERNATIONAL 
International Broom Makers Union—Chartered (AFL)—June 21, 
1893. 
New charter—Present title—April 14, 1905. 
Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—April 14, 1905. 


BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYES INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Chartered (AFL)—April 23, 1921. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT. 
Building Trades Department—Chartered (AFL)—March 20, 1908. 
Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—February 18, 1937. 
New charter—April 9, 1937. 


CARMEN OF AMERICA. BROTHERHOOD RAILWAY 
Chartered (AFL)—August 9, 1910. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA. UNITED BROTHER- 

HOOD OF 

Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 

Chartered (AFL)—July 16, 1887. 

Merger with Amalgamated Woodworkers International Union of 
America (AFL)—March 11, 1912. 

Preceding merger approved by AFL Executive Council—January 10, 
1912. 

Merger with Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners (AFL) 
—January 1, 1914. 

Preceding merger approved by AFL Convention—November 21, 
1914. 

Withdrew—August 12, 1953. 

Reaffiliated with AFL—September 8, 1953. 

Continuous membership maintained by payment in September of 
per capita for the months of August and September. 


CEMENT, LIME AND GYPSUM WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION. UNITED 
Chartered (AFL)—Sepember 12, 1939. 


CHEMICAL WORKERS UNION. INTERNATIONAL 
Chartered (AFL)—September 11, 1944. 


CIGARMAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 
Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 
Chartered (AFL)—March 30, 1887. 
Duplicate Charter—August 18, 1900. 
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CLEANING AND DYE HOUSE WORKERS. INTERNATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—January 21, 1937. 
Merged with Laundry Workers International Union (AFL)—May 1, 
1956. 


CLERKS. NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks—Chartered (AFL)—De- 
cember 4, 1906. 

Merger with Brotherhood of Railway Postal Clerks (AFL) and 
formed National Federation of Postal Employees (AFL)—Char- 
tered (AFL)—April 25, 1917. 

Preceding merger and title approved by AFL Executive Council— 
April 25, 1917. 

New charter—Listed titlh—November 7, 1919. 

Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—November 7, 1919. 


CLERKS. BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
Chartered (AFL)—November 17, 1908. 
Amalgamation with Brotherhood Railway Freight Handlers (AFL) 
—January 20, 1915. 
Suspended in accordance with instructions of 1925 AFL Convention— 
January 25, 1926. 
Reinstated by AFL—January 19, 1928. 


CLERKS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. RETAIL 
Retail Clerks National Protective Association of the United States— 
Chartered (AFL)—December 24, 1890. 
Duplicate charter—January 20, 1898. 
Retail Clerks International Protective Association—August 22, 1899. 
New charter—Listed title—September 17, 1946. 
Listed title approved by AFL Convention—October 14, 1946. 


COOPERS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 
Coopers National Union—Chartered (AFL)—January 16, 1888. 
Charter surrendered—November 30, 1888. 
New charter—Listed title—October 3, 1891. 
Duplicate charter—January 20, 1899. 


DISTILLERY, RECTIFYING AND WINE WORKERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION. 
Chartered (AFL)—December 20, 1940. 
DOLL AND TOY WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—September 8, 1952. 
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ELECTRICAL WORKERS. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America—Chartered 
(AFL)—December 7, 1891. 
New charter—Listed title—April 12, 1905. 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—June 1, 1903. 


ENGINEERS. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL 

International Federation of Draftsmen’s Unions—Chartered (AFL) 
—July 1, 1918. 

International Federation of Technical Engineers’, Architects’ and 
Draftsmen’s Unions—August 4, 1919. 

Preceding title approved in accordance with jurisdictional grant of 
1919 AFL Convention. 

New charter—Listed titleh—March 27, 1953. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—September 25, 1953. 


ENGINEERS. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 

National Union of Steam Engineers—Chartered (AFL)—May 7, 
1897. 

International Union Steam Engineers of America—November 28, 
1898. 

International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers—February 
11, 1913. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—November 18, 1913. 

Merger with International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredge- 
men (AFL)—April 1, 1927. 

New charter—Listed titlh—May 16, 1928. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—November 27, 1928. 


ENGRAVERS AND MARKING DEVICE WORKERS UNION. INTER- 

NATIONAL METAL 

International Metal Engravers Union—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
August 9, 1921. 

Dropped by A. F. of L. Executive Council for non payment of per 
capita tax—August 16, 1948. 

Reinstated (A. F. of L.)—February 28, 1950. 

Present title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—September 22, 1950. 


ENGRAVERS UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. INTERNATIONAL 
PHOTO 


Chartered (AFL)—May 19, 1904. 


FIRE FIGHTERS. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—February 28, 1918. 
Duplicate charter—November 8, 1923. 
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FIREMEN AND OILERS. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen — Chartered 
(AFL)—January 11, 1899. 

International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers—May 
10, 1919. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—June 19, 1918. 

New charter—Listed title—June 24, 1931. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—October 15, 1931. 


FLIGHT ENGINEERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Chartered (AFL)—December 7, 1948. 


GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. UNITED 


Chartered (AFL)—May 1, 1891. 
Amalgamation with Special Order Clothing Makers in accordance 
with decision of 1902 AFL Convention—February 238, 1903. 


GARMENT WORKERS UNION. INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 


Chartered (AFL)—June 23, 1900. 

Suspended by AFL Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by AFL Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Duplicate charter (AFL)—June 5, 1940. 


GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


Chartered (AFL)—August 9, 1899. 


GLASS CUTTERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. WINDOW 
Chartered (AFL)—May 24, 1898. 
Suspended for non-payment of per capita tax—1904. 
New charter (AFL)—April 14, 1928. 
Amalgamation with Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners Associa- 
tion of North America (AFL)—April 22, 1930. 


GLASS WORKERS UNION. AMERICAN FLINT 


United Flint Glass Workers—Chartered (AFL)—July 27, 1887. 
Withdrew—January 30, 1903. 
New charter (AFL)—Listed title—October 21, 1912. 


GLOVE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA. INTERNATIONAL 


Chartered (AFL)—December 23, 1902. 
Duplicate charter—August 13, 1937. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—August 18, 1932. 


GRAIN MILLERS. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—July 26, 1948. 
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GRANITE CUTTERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, THE 


Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 

Granite Cutters National Union—Chartered (AFL)—November 9, 
1888. Withdrawn—1890. 

Re-chartered (AFL)—October 26, 1895. 

New charter—Listed titl—August 1, 1905. 


HATTERS, CAP AND MILLINERY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 

UNION. UNITED 

United Hatters of North America—Chartered (AFL)—September 
le S896: 

Duplicate charter—June 27, 1908. 

Amalgamation with Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
tional Union (AFL)—April 2, 1934. 

Amalgamation and listed title approved by AFL Convention—October 
9, 19383. 

New charter—Listed title—April 2, 1934. 


HOD CARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS UNION 
OF AMERICA. INTERNATIONAL 


International Hod Carriers and Building Laborers Union of Amer- 
ica—Chartered (AFL)—April 28, 1903. 

Duplicate charter—July 29, 1904. (Issued under original charter 
date. ) 

International Hod Carriers and Common Laborers Union of America 
—October 4, 1912. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—August 19, 
1912. 

New charter—Listed title—December 5, 1912. 

Merger with Compressed Air and Foundation Workers Union (AFL) 
january 1, 1918: 

Preceding merger approved by AFL Executive Council—November 
Be LOA. 

Merger with Tunnel and Subway Constructors International Union 
(AFL)—May 7, 1929. 

Preceding merger approved by AFL Convention—October 18, 1929. 

Merger with International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Flay Lay- 
ers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters and Sheet Asphalt Pavers 
(AFL)—February 9, 1937. 

Preceding merger approved by AFL Convention—October 8, 1937. 


HORSE SHOERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF JOURNEYMEN 


Chartered (AFL)—July 1, 1893. 
Duplicate charter—December 30, 1910. 
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HOSIERY WORKERS. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—August 8, 1951. 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ AND BARTENDERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Waiters and Bartenders’ National Union—Chartered (AFL)—Aprii 
24, 1891. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ National Alliance—March 11, 1892. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance and Bartend- 
ers’ International League of America—May 7, 1898. 
Duplicate charter—May 13, 1901. 
Duplicate charter—October 5, 1928. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes and Beverage Dispensers Interna- 
tional Alliance—November 18, 1929. 
Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—October 14, 1930. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders International League of America—February 27, 1935. 
Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—October 15, 1935. 
New charter—Present title—May 5, 1947. 
Listed title approved by AFL Convention—October 13, 1947. 


INSURANCE AGENTS INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Chartered (AFL)—May 15, 1951. 


JEWELRY WORKERS UNION. INTERNATIONAL 

International Jewelry Workers Union of America — Chartered 
(AFL)—September 17, 1900. 

Merger with International Watch Case Makers Union (AFL)—Sep- 
tember 15, 1903. 

Disbanded—March 17, 1913. 

New charter (AFL)—Listed title—September 28, 1916. 

Suspended in accordance with instructions of 1920 AFL Conven- 
tion—September 19, 1920. 

Reinstated—May 11, 1922. 

Merger with Diamond Workers Protective Union of America (AFL) 
approved by AFL Convention—December 2, 1955. 


LATHERS. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF WOOD, WIRE AND 
METAL 


Chartered (AFL)—January 15, 1900. 


LAUNDRY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers International Union—Chartered 
(AFL)—November 19, 1900. 
Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—October 20, 1909. 
New charter—November 1, 1909. 
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Duplicate charter—August 28, 1939. 
Merger with International Association of Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers (AFL)—May 1, 1956. 


LEATHER GOODS, PLASTICS AND NOVELTY WORKERS’ UNION. 

INTERNATIONAL 

International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty Workers 
Union—Chartered (AFL)—March 5, 1937. 

Duplicate charter—February 21, 1939. 

International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers 
Union—July 28, 1942. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—October 9, 1942. 

International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union— 
June 6, 1946. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—October 14, 1946. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—December 2, 1955. 

New charter—December 2, 1955. 


LETTER CARRIERS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


Chartered (AFL)—September 20, 1917. 
Amalgamation with Rural Letter Carriers (AFL)—October 23, 1946. 


LONGSHOREMEN—AFL. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 

National Longshoremen’s Association of the United States—Char- 
tered (AFL)—July 25, 18938. 

International Longshoremen’s Association—November 9, 1896. 

International Longshoremen’s Association charter revoked by AFL 
Convention—September 22, 1953. 

International Longshoremen’s Association—AFL—Chartered 
(AFL)—September 25, 1953. 

New charter—Listed title—August 9, 1954. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—September 23, 1954. 


MACHINISTS. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—June 5, 1895. 
Merged with Allied Metal Mechanics (AFL)—November 1, 1904. 
Suspended by AFL Executive Council for non-payment of per capita 
tax—November 14, 1945. 
Reaffiliated (AFL)—January 5, 1951. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYES. BROTHERHOOD OF 
Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen of America—Chartered (AFL)— 
February 5, 1900. 
International Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes—March 
13, 1903. 
United Brotherhood of Way Employes and Railway Shop Laborers— 
September 4, 1918. 
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Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—September 4, 
1918. 

Suspended in accordance with instructions of 1919 AFL Convention— 
December 31, 1919. 

Reinstated (AFL)—July 1, 1922. 

New charter—Listed title—November 9, 1925. 


MARBLE SLATE AND STONE POLISHERS, RUBBERS AND SAW- 
YERS, TILE AND MARBLE SETTERS HELPERS AND TER- 
RAZZO HELPERS. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

International Association of Marble Workers—Chartered (AFL)— 
January 11, 1902. 

International Association of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers and Sawyers—February 2, 1917. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—January 25, 
1917. 

International Association of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters Helpers—July 21, 
1921. J 

Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—June 21, 1921. 

New charter—Listed titlk—May 25, 1931. 


MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT 
Chartered (AFL)—August 19, 1946. 


MASTERS, MATES AND PILOTS. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 

TION OF 

American Association of Masters, Mates and Pilots — Chartered 
(AFL)—February 26, 1916. 

National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America—June 
Pall AIS PAL 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—September 23, 1954. 

New charter—Listed title—January 12, 1955. 


MASTER MECHANICS AND FOREMEN OF NAVY YARDS AND 
NAVAL STATIONS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—May 3, 1933. 


MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH 
AMERICA, AMALGAMATED 
Chartered (AFL)—January 26, 1897. 
Amalgamation with United Leather Workers (AFL) approved by 
AFL Convention—September 24, 1951. 
Objection to merger with Fur Workers (Ind.) withdrawn by AFL 
Executive Council—October 25, 1955 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 
Chartered (AFL)—July 2, 1908. 
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METAL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. SHEET 

Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers—Chartered (AFL)—April 23, 
1889. 

Charter recalled by AFL Executive Council—October 20, 1896. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers International Association— 
Chartered (AFL)—March 23, 1899. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers International Alliance—March 
7, 1910. 

Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—November 23, 1924. 

New charter—January 12, 1925. 


MOLDERS AND FOUNDRY WORKERS UNION OF NORTH AMER- 

ICA. INTERNATIONAL 

Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 

Iron Molders Union of North America—Chartered (AFL)—Decem- 
ber 14, 1887. 

Merger with Coremakers International Union (AFL)—May 21, 1903. 

Preceding merger approved by AFL Convention—November 19, 1903. 

International Molders Union of North America—July 20, 1908. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—November 10, 
1907. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—November 26, 1940. 


MUSICIANS. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Chartered (AFL)—November 6, 1896. 


OFFICE EMPLOYES INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Chartered (AFL)—January 8, 1945. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA. 

BROTHERHOOD OF 

Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America — Chartered 
(AFL)—December 1, 1887. 

Withdrew—February 28, 1891. 

Reinstated (AFL)—January 1, 1892. 

Suspended in accordance with instructions of 1899 AFL Conven- 
tion—1900. 

New charter (AFL)—hListed tile—August 22, 1900. 

Listed title approved by AFL Committee—August 22, 1900. 

Amalgamation with Amalgamated Glass Workers International Asso- 
ciation (AFL)—-October 1, 1915. 

Preceding amalgamation approved by AFL Convention—November 
18, 1915. 

Duplicate charter—July 31, 1939. 


PAPER MAKERS, INT’L. BRO. OF 
United Brotherhood of Paper Makers—Chartered (AFL)—May 19, 
1893. 
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United Brotherhood of Paper Makers of America—July 10, 1897. 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers—June 17, 1902. 
Duplicate charter—February 11, 1935. 


PATTERN MAKERS LEAGUE OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Chartered (AFL)—September 4, 1894. 


PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT MASONS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 


CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
OPERATIVE 

Operative Plasterers International Association of the United States 
and Canada—Chartered (AFL)—November 14, 1908. 

Merger with American Brotherhood of Cement Workers (AFL)— 
August 30, 1915. 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada—June 7, 1949. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—October 7, 1949. 

New charter—Listed title—September 24, 1950. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—September 21, 1951. 


PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED- 


STATES AND CANADA. UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOUR- 
NEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE 


United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam 
Fitters and Steam Fitters Helpers of the United States and 
Canada—Chartered (AFL)—October 30, 1897. 

United Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
States and Canada—September 29, 1913. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—September 27, 
1913. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—October 138, 1947. 

New charter—Listed title—July 14, 1950. 


POLISHERS, BUFFERS, PLATERS AND HELPERS INTERNA- 


TIONAL UNION. METAL 

Metal Polishers International Union—Chartered (AFL)—March 8, 
1892. 

United Brotherhood of Brass Workers—Chartered (AFL)—Septem- 
ber 6, 1892. — 

United Brotherhood of Brass and Composition Metal Workers, Pol- 
ishers and Buffers—January 4, 1896. 

Amalgamation effected between Metal Polishers International Union 
and United Brotherhood of Brass and Composition Metal Workers, 
Polishers and Buffers—July 5, 1896. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers—September 
14, 1896. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, Brass and Silver Workers Union 
of North America—August 30, 1912. 
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Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—August 19, 
1912. 

Metal Polishers International Union—October 29, 1917. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—October 25, 
1917. 

New charter—February 24, 1936. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—November 20, 1936. 


PORTERS. BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR 
Chartered (AFL)—June 2, 1936. 


POST OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE MAIL 
HANDLERS, WATCHMEN AND MESSENGERS. NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 

National Association of Post Office and Railway Mail Laborers— 
Chartered (AFL)—November 11, 1937. 

National Association of Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers— 
March 7, 1947. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—November 27, 1944. 

Listed title approved by AFL Convention—December 2, 1955. 


POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION. NATIONAL 
Railway Mail Association—Chartered (AFL)—December 22, 1917. 
New charter—Present title—September 23, 1953. 
Listed title approved by AFL Convention—September 25, 1953. 


POTTERS. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATIVE 


National Brotherhood of Operative Potters—Chartered (AFL)— 
March 14, 1899. 


Merger with Potters National Union of America (AFL)—1904. 
Listed title approved by AFL Convention—September 22, 1952. 
New charter—Listed titlk—December 10, 1952. 
PRINTERS, DIE STAMPERS AND ENGRAVERS UNION OF NORTH 
AMERICA. INTERNATIONAL PLATE 


National Steel and Copper Plate Printers of the United States of 
America—Chartered (AFL)—July 2, 1898. 


International Steel and Copper Plate Printers of North America— 
July 27, 1901. 

International Plate Printers and Die Stampers Union of North 
America—March 7, 1921. 


Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—February 28, 
1921. 


Merger with International Steel and Copper Plate Engravers League 
(AFL)—March 25, 1925. 
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New charter—Present title—August 22, 1930. 
Listed title approved by AFL Convention—October 14, 1930. 


PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION OF NORTH 
AMERICA. INTERNATIONAL 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union of North America—Char- 
tered (AFL)—November 3, 1895. 
Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—November 6, 1915. 
New charter—January 15, 1916. 
Duplicate charter—-August 27, 1945. 


PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF 


Chartered (AFL)—July 2, 1909. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION DIRECTORS GUILD. 
Radio Directors Guild—Chartered (AFL)—September 11, 1946. 
Listed title approved by AFL Convention—October 7, 1949. 
New charter—Listed title March 30, 1950. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Chartered (AFL)—February 19, 1909. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA. AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC 
Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees of America— 
Chartered (AFL)—November 8, 1893. 
Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—June 24, 1903. 
New charter—July 15, 1903. 


RAILWAY PATROLMEN’S INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Chartered (AFL)—July 7, 1949. 


ROOFERS, DAMP AND WATERPROOF WORKERS ASSOCIATION. 
UNITED SLATE, TILE AND COMPOSITION 

International Slate and Tile Roofers Union of America—Chartered 
(AFL)—June 5, 1903. 

International Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers of the United States and Canada—Chartered 
(AFL)—November 6, 1906. 

Amalgamation of two above organizations with present title—Sep- 
tember 8, 1919. 

Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—December 17, 1919. 

New charter—December 17, 1919. 


SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Chartered (AFL)—October 14, 1938. 
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SIDEROGRAPHERS. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
The Steel Plate Transferrers Association of America—Chartered 
(AFL)—June 22, 1906. 
Listed title approved by AFL Executive Council—June 25, 1922. 
New charter—July 20, 1922. 


SIGNALMEN OF AMERICA. BROTHERHOOD RAILROAD 
Chartered (AFL)—March 11, 1914. 
Suspended for failure to comply with decision of 1927 AFL Conven- 
tion—October 23, 1928. 
Reaffiliated (AFL)—October 6, 1946. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS. THE NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—November 19, 1937. 


STAGE EMPLOYES AND MOVING MACHINE OPERATORS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. INTERNATIONAL AL- 
LIANCE OF THEATRICAL 

National Alliance of Stage Employees—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
July 20, 1894. 

International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes of America— 
September 25, 1902. 

Duplicate charter—October 2, 1912. 

New charter—Listed title—November 12, 1929. 


Listed title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—October 14, 1930. 


STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 16, 1936. 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS UNION OF NORTH 
AMERICA. INTERNATIONAL 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 23, 1902. 


STONECUTTERS ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA. JOURNEY- 
MEN 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 20, 1907. 


STOVE MOUNTERS INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 6, 1894. 
Duplicate charter—December 19, 1908. 


SWITCHMEN’S UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 12, 1906. 


TEACHERS. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 9, 1916. 
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TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 

OF AMERICA. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 

Team Drivers International Union—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
January 27, 1899. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters—August 22, 1903. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America—December 22, 1910. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 24, 
1910. 

Listed title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 26, 1940. 

New charter—Listed title—January 3, 1941. 


TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION. THE COMMERCIAL 

Order of Commercial Telegraphers of North America—Chartered 
(A. F. of L.) February 16, 1894 

Order of Commercial Telegraphers—December 6, 1902. 

The Commercial Telegraphers Union of America—March 17, 1903 
dated December 6, 1902. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North America—July 22, 
1929. : 

Listed title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—September 22, 1952. 


TELEGRAPHERS. THE ORDER OF RAILROAD 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 31, 1899. 
Duplicate charter—September 18, 1901. 


TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA. UNITED 

National Union of Textile Workers of America—Chartered (A. F. 
of L.)—June 4, 1896. 

New charter—Listed title——November 22, 1901. 
Suspended by AFL Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council—May 2, 1938. 
Revocation approved by A. F. of L. Convention—October 12, 1938. 
Duplicate charter (A. F. of L.)—May 10, 1939. 


TOBACCO WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
National Tobacco:Workers Union—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—June 28, 
1895. 
New charter—Listed title—October 27, 1899. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. INTERNATIONAL 


Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 


Chartered (A. F. of L.)—December 31, 1888. 


Merger with German-American Typographia (A. F. of L.)—July 1, 
1894. 
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Suspended for non-payment of per capita tax—October 23, 1939. 
Reinstated (A. F. of L.)—August 11, 1944. 


UNION LABEL AND SERVICE TRADES DEPARTMENT. 
Union Label Trades Department—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 2, 
1909. 
Listed title adopted by Convention of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment—September 12, 1952. 


UPHOLSTERER®S’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Upholsterers’ International Union of America—Chartered (A. F. 
of L.)—September 20, 1900. 
New charter—Listed title—February 9, 1922. 


WALL PAPER CRAFTSMEN AND WORKERS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

UNITED 

National Print Cutters Association of America—Chartered (A. F. of 
L.)—September 25, 1902. 

National Association of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the 
United States—Chartered (A. F. of L.) August 13, 1902. 

Above two organizations amalgamated June 29, 1923 to form 

United Wall Paper Crafts of North America—Chartered (A. F. of 
is) ——sune 29) 1923: 

Listed title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—August 31, 
1937. 

New charter—Listed title—September 16, 1937. 


WEAVERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. AMERICAN WIRE 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 11, 1900. 
Duplicate charter—May 3, 1943. 


YARDMASTERS OF AMERICA. RAILROAD 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—November 25, 1946. 


Inactive Organizations 


Agents Association. American 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 23, 1895. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council in accordance with 
instructions of 1899 Convention—March 21, 1900. 
Revocation approved by A. F. of L. Convention—December 14, 1900. 
Automobile Workers of America, Int’l. Union, United International 
Union, Automobile Workers of America—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
August 26, 1935. 
Suspended by A. F. of L. Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by AFL Convention—November 23, 1936. 
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Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council in accordance with 
instructions of 1937 Convention—May 2, 1938. 
Revocation approved by AFL Convention—Oct. 12, 1938 


Axe and Edge Tool Makers National Union of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 27, 1890. 
No record—1892. 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. International Brotherhood of 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
October 30, 1897. 

New charter—October 16, 1919. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—Oc- 
tober 15, 1919. 

Merged with Boilermakers (A. F. of L.) to form organization listed 
under that name—May 16, 1951. 


Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of America. International Associa- 

tion of 

National Association of Blast Furnace and Smelter Workers of 
America——Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 25, 1901. 

Duplicate charter—Issued November 25, 1901 dated October 25, 1901. ~ 

New charter—September 20, 1903. 

Change of title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 23, 
1903. 

Disbanded—December 9, 1905. 


Brass and Composition Metal Workers, Polishers and Buffers. United 

Brotherhood of 

United Brotherhood of Brass Workers—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
September 6, 1892. 

New charter—January 4, 1896. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—December 
7, 1895. 

Amalgamated with Metal Polishers (A. F. of L.)—July 5, 1896. 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America. 

International Union of United 

Brewery Workers National Union—Chartered (AFL) — March 4, 
1887. P 

National Union of United Brewery Workmen of the United States— 
June 25, 1890. 

International Union of the United Brewery Workmen—September 
22, 1902. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—July 25, 1902. 

Charter revoked by AFL Executive Council in accordance with 
instructions of 1906 Convention—June 1, 1907. 

Reinstated by AFL—February 6, 1908. 
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International Union of United Brewery and Soft Drink Workers of 
America—December 20, 1917. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Executive Council—December 19, 
1917. 

International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America—November 29, 1918. 

Preceding title approved by AFL Convention—June 20, 1919. 

Suspended by AFL Convention action—October 16, 1941. 


Brushmakers International Union. 
International Brushmakers Union—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—Decem- 
ber 9, 1887. 
Charter surrendered—June 30, 1888. 
New charter (A. F. of L.)—April 5, 1904. 
Disbanded—May 22, 1918. 
Building Employees of America. International Union of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—March 10, 1904. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council—September 18, 
1905. 
Building Laborers International Protective Union of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—March 19, 1898. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—1900. 
Duplicate charter (A. F. of L.)—June 18, 1900. 
Dropped—January, 1901. 


Car Workers. International Association of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 30, 1901. 
Charter surrendered—November 28, 1911. 


Carpenters and Joiners. Amalgamated Society of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—November 15, 1890. 
Charter revoked for failure to comply with instructions of 1911 A. F. 
of L. Convention—August 1, 1912. 
Joined United Brotherhood of Carpenters (A. F. of L.)—1914. 


Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers of North America. 

International Union of 

Carriage and Wagon Makers International Union of North America— 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 31, 1891. 

New charter—March 15, 1912. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council— 
January 13, 1912. 

Suspended for failure to comply with instructions of 1917 A. F. of L. 
Convention—April 1, 1918. 


Carvers Association of North America. International Wood 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 12, 1898. 


Dropped by A. F. of L. Executive Council for non payment of per 
capita tax—August 16, 1943. 
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Cement Workers. American Brotherhood of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 22, 1903. 
Merged with Operative Plasterers (A. F. of L.) — August 30, 1915. 


Chainmakers National Union of United States of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 25, 1900. 
Charter surrendered—March 30, 1911. 


Circus, Carnival, Fairs and Rodeo International Union. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—February 19, 1940. 
Suspended—January 21, 1942. 


Clerks of America. Order of Railway 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 21, 1900. 
Suspended for non-payment of per capita tax—1902. 


Clerks. Brotherhood of Railway Postal 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—June 1, 1914. 
Merged with National Federation of Post Office Clerks (A. F. of L.) 
to form National Federation of Postal Employees (A. F. of L.)— 
April 25, 1917. 


Clerks. International Association of Railway 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 29, 1903. 
Withdrew—Charter returned—January 16, 1905. 


Cloak Makers International Union of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 28, 1892. 
No record—1893. 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union. 

United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America—Chartered 
(A. F. of L.)—June 17, 1902. 

Suspended for non-compliance with instructions of A. F. of L. Con- 
vention—April 1, 1918. 

Reinstated (A. F. of L.)—October 14, 1924. 

New charter—January 12, 1925. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 22, 
1924. 

Amalgamated with, United Hatters (A. F. of L.)—April 2, 1934. 


Clothing Makers Union of America. Special Order 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 17, 1902. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Convention action—November 22, 
1902. 
Amalgamated with United Garment Workers (A. F. of L.)—Febru- 
ary 23, 1903. 


Clothing Operatives National Union. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—November 15, 1890. 
Surrendered charter—September 18, 1891. 
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Clothing Workers of America. Amalgamated 
Chartered (AFL)—October 16, 1933. 
Suspended by AFL Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by AFL Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Charter revoked by AFL Executive Council—May 2, 1938. 
Revocation approved by AFL Convention—October 12, 1938. 


Compressed Air and Foundation Workers Union of the United States and 
Canada. International 
International Compressed Air Workers Union—Chartered (A. F. 
of L.)—March 26, 1904. 
New charter—January 19, 1910. 
Merged with Hod Carriers (A. F. of L.)—January 1, 1918. 


Conductors. Order of Sleeping Car 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—November 5, 1919. 
Charter returned—June 23, 1942. 


Coremakers International Union of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—December 29, 1896. 
Duplicate charter—January 9, 1903. 
Merged with Iron Molders (A. F. of L.)—May 21, 1903. 


Cutting Die and Cutting Makers. International Union of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 1, 1904. 
Duplicate charter—April 2, 1920. 
Disbanded—October 3, 1922. 


Diamond Workers Protective Union of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 12, 1912. 
Merger with Jewelry Workers (A. F. of L.) approved by A. F. of L. 
Convention—December 2, 1955. 


Engineers. Amalgamated Society of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—June 30, 1898. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council in accordance with 
instructions of 1901 Convention—October 6, 1902. 
Revocation approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 22, 1902. 


Engineers. National Brotherhood of Coal Hoisting 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 13, 1899. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council—December 16, 1903. 


Engravers. Friendly Society of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 29, 1933. 
Withdrew—August 2, 1935. 


Engravers League. International Steel and Copper Plate 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 17, 1918. 
Merged with International Plate Printers and Die Stampers (A. F. 
of L.)—March 25, 1925. 
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Engravers International Association of America. Watchcase 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—February 1, 1900. 

Charter returned—September 16, 1912. 

Express Messengers of America. Brotherhood of Railway 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—June 15, 1912. 
Disbanded—December 15, 1913. 

Expressmen of America. Brotherhood of Railway 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 14, 1908. 
Disbanded—1905. 


Federal Employees. National Federation of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 24, 1917. 
Withdrew—December 1, 1931. 

Fishermen’s International Protective Association. Lobster 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—February 6, 1907. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—June 3, 1909. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Employees. International Union of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 4, 1902. 
Charter revoked in accordance with instructions of 1910 A. F. of L. 
Convention—March 30, 1911. i 
Foundry Employees. International Brotherhood of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—March 26, 1904. 
Duplicate charter—July 12, 1921. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Convention action—October 9, 1939. 
Freight Handlers. Brotherhood of Railway 
Interior Freight Handlers and Warehousemen’s Union of America— 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 13, 1903. 
New charter—October 4, 1909. 
Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—June 18, 
1909. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—January 20, 1915. 
Amalgamated with Brotherhood of Railway Clerks (A. F. of L.)— 
January 20, 1915. 


Fruit and Vegetable Workers of North America. International Union of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 1, 1921. 
Disbanded—July 27, 1922. 


Fur and Leather Workers Union. International 

Furriers Union of United States of America and Canada—Chartered 
(A. F. of L.)—May 3, 1892. 

Withdrawn—August 8, 1896. 

International Association of Fur Workers of United States and 
Canada—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 19, 1904. 

Charter surrendered—March 31, 1911. 

International Fur Workers Union of United States and Canada— 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 1, 1913. 

Withdrew—December 28, 1937. 
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Merged with Amalgamated Meat Cutters (AFL)—Feb. 22, 1955. 
Objection to merger withdrawn by AFL Executive Council—October 
2b, 4955. 
Furniture Workers Union. International 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—June 11, 1887. 
Merged with Machine Wood Workers (A. F. of L) to form Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers International Union (A. F. of L.)—Janu- 
ary 1, 1896. 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners Association of America. Window 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—November 6, 1925. 
Amalgamated with Window Glass Cutters League of America (A. F. 
of L.)—April 22, 1930. 
Glass Employees Association of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 25, 1890. 
Dropped—1896. 
Glass Flatteners Association of North America. Window 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 27, 1898. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—1902. 
Glass House Employees. International Association of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 7, 1903. 
Charter surrendered—September 6, 1907. 
Glass Snappers National Protective Association of America. Window 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 19, 1902. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—March 4, 1908. 
Glass Workers. National Window 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 13, 1918. 
Disbanded—July 1, 1928. 
Glass Workers International Association of America. Amalgamated 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 25, 1900. 
Amalgamated with Painters (A. F. of L.)—October 1, 1915. 
Glass Workers of America. Amalgamated Window 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 10, 1906. 
Suspended—February 18, 1908. 


Glass Workers of America. Federation of Flat 
Federation of Flat Glass Workers of America—Chartered (AFL)— 
August 7, 1934. 
Suspended by AFL Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by AFL Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Charter revoked by AFL Executive Council—February 7, 1938. 
Revocation approved by AFL Convention—October 12, 1938. 


Gold Beaters National Union of America. United 
National Gold Beaters Protective Union—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
October 20, 1897. 
Suspended—1900. 
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United Gold Beaters National Protective Union of America (A. F. 
of L.)—August 21, 1902. 
New charter—February 28, 1906. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—June 3, 1909. 
Grinders and Finishers National Union. Pocket Knife Blade 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 1, 1905. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—September 29, 1917. 
Grinders National Union. Table Knife 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 14, 1889. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—August 1, 1911. 
Horse Collar Makers National Union. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 18, 1888. 
Last paid tax for February, 1893. 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers Amalgamated Association of 
Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers—Chartered 
(A. F. of L.)—December 13, 1887. 
Amalgamated with Tin Plate Workers International Protective 
Association of America (A. F. of L.)—August 1, 1913. 
Suspended by A. F. of L. Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council in accordance with 
instructions of 1937 Convention—May 2, 1938. 
Revocation approved by A. F. of L. Convention—October 12, 1938. 
Knife Makers National Protective Union of America. Spring 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 9, 1892. 
Withdrew—1895. 
Lace Operatives of America. The Chartered Society of Amalgamated 
Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives of America—Chartered (A. F. 
of L.)—November 28, 1894. 
New charter—August 31, 1912. 
Suspended for failure to comply with decision of 1919 A. F. of L. 
Convention—December 31, 1919. 
Lasters Protective Union of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—December 7, 1887. 
Merged with Boot and Shoe Workers Union (A. F. of L.)—April 10, 
1895. 
Lasters Protective Union. New England 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—December 17, 1887. 
Merged with Boot and Shoe Workers Union (A. F. of L.)—April 10, 
1895. 
Leather Workers of America. Amalgamated 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 18, 1901. 
Charter surrendered—September 6. 1913, 
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Leather Workers International Union. United 

National Association of Saddle and Harness Makers of America— 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 12, 1889. 

United Brotherhood of Harness and Saddle Makers of America— 
January 1, 1896. 

United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Decem- 
ber 3, 1896. 

Amalgamated with Travelers Goods and Leather Novelty Workers 
International Union of America (A. F. of L.) forming United 
leather Workers International Union (A. F. of L.)—July 24, 1917. 

Preceding merger and title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Councii 
—June 26, 1917. 

Amalgamation with Meat Cutters (A. F. of L.) approved by A. F. 
of L. Convention—September 24, 1951. 


Letter Carriers. National Federation of Rural 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 9, 1920. 
Duplicate charter—April 3, 1939. 
Amalgamated with National Association of Letter Carriers (A. F. 
of L.)—October 23, 1946. 


Lithographers of America. Amalgamated 
Lithographers International Protective and Beneficial Association of 
the United States and Canada—Chartered (AFL)—April 16, 1906. 
Withdrew from AFL—October 2, 1945. 


Lithographic Press Feeders of United States and Canada. International 
Protective Association of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 26, 1909. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—March 17, 1914. 


Machinists Union of America. International 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—June 26, 1891. 
Last paid tax for January, 1896. 


Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. National 
National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association of United States 
of America—Chartered (AFL)—July 12, 1916. 
Charter returned—July 18, 1916. 
New charter (AFL)—December 7, 1917. 
Withdrew—February 28, 1923. 


Marine Water Tenders, Oilers and Firemen of America. Amalgamated 
Association of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—March 12, 1894. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—1896. 
Charter revoked—1902. 


Mattress, Spring and Bedding Workers. International Union 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 18, 1904. 
Disbanded—December 9, 1905. 
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Metal Mechanics. International Association of Allied 

International Union of Bicycle Workers—Chartered (A. F. of L.)— 
December 30, 1896. 

International Union of Bicycle Workers and Allied Mechanics— 
January 27, 1899. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—Decem- 
ber 20, 1898. 

New charter—November 9, 1900. 

Merged with Machinists (A. F. of L.)—November 1, 1904. 


Metal Workers Union of North America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 5, 1887. 
Disbanded—December 31, 1889. 


Metal Workers International Union. United 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 24, 1900. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—March 29, 1905. 


Mine Managers and Assistants Mutual Aid Association. National 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 1, 1902. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—February 26, 1907. . 


Mine Workers of America. United 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 25, 1890. 
Suspended by A. F. of L. Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council—February 7, 1938. 
Revocation approved by A. F. of L. Convention—October 12, 1938. 
Reaffiliated with A. F. of L.—January 25, 1946. 
Withdrew from A. F. of L.—December 12, 1947. 


Mine Workers of America. International Union Progressive 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 28, 1938. 
Withdrew—February 25, 1946. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. International Union of 

Western Federation of Miners—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 7, 
1896. 

Last paid tax for December, 1896. 

Re-chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 9, 1911. 

New charter—December 12, 1916. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Convention—November 25, 
1916. : 

Suspended by A. F. of L. Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 

Suspension approved by A. F. of L Convention—November 23, 1936. 

Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council in accordance with 
instructions of 1937 Convention—February 7, 1938. 

Revocation approved by A. F. of L. Convention—October 12, 1938. 


Mineral Mine Workers of North America. United 
Northern Mineral Mine Workers Progressive Union of America— 
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Chartered (A. F. of L.)—December 3, 1895. 

New charter—February 28, 1903. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—Jan- 
uary 22, 1903. 

Withdrew—May 7, 1904. 


Miners and Mine Laborers. National Progressive Union of 


Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 4, 1889. 
Last paid tax for October, 1889. 


Mining Department. 


Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 8, 1912. 
Disbanded—July 25, 1922. 


Newspaper Guild. American 


Chartered (AFL)—July 23, 1936. 
Withdrew—December 28, 1937. 


Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of America 


Chartered AFL)—July 2, 1918. 

Suspended by AFL Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by AFL Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Charter revoked by AFL Executive Council—May 2, 1938. 
Revocation approved by AFL Convention—October 12, 1938. 


Oil and Gas Well Workers. International Brotherhood of 


Chartered (A. F. of L.)—December 29, 1899. 
Disbanded—December 9, 1905. 


Paper Box, Bag and Novelty Workers International Union. 


International Union of Paper Box Workers—Chartered (A. F. of L.) 
—January 19, 1904. 

New charter—April 20, 1905. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—April 20, 
1905. 

Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—August 29, 1907. 


Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters and 


Sheet Asphalt Pavers. International Union of 

International Union of Pavers and Rammermen—Chartered (A. F. 
of L.)—August 28, 1905. 

International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and 
Stone Curb Setters—April 21, 1908. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—January 
24, 1908. 

New charter—February 9, 1931. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—January 
DUB UIE 

Merged with Hod Carriers (A. F. of L.)—February 9, 1937. 
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Paving Cutters Union of the United States and Canada. 
Paving Cutters Union of the United States of America—Chartered 
(A. F. of L.)—August 3, 1901. 
New charter—March 8, 1904. 
Preceding title Approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—December 
17, 1903. 
Withdrew—December 29, 1937. 
Piano and Organ International Union of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—December 28, 1901. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—August 17, 1936. 
Pilots Association. International 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 16, 1903. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Executive Council for non payment 
of per capita tax—September 15, 1904. 
Pilots ‘Protective Association of the Great Lakes. Lake 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 17, 1906. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—March 29, 1907. 


Postal Supervisors. The National Association of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 12, 1946. 
Withdrew—February 28, 1955. 


Potters National Union of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—March 23, 1895. 
Suspended—1900. 
Merged with Operative Potters (A. F. of L.)—1904. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers of America. United 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—December 16, 1901. 
Disbanded—February 15, 1943. 


Printers Association of America. Machine Textile 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—March 10, 1903. 
Withdrew and returned charter—March 13, 1907. 


Quarrymen’s National Union of the United States of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 21, 1890. 
Suspended—1900. 


Quarrymen’s Union. ‘National Slate 
Chartered (A. F. of L. cited: 15, 1895. 
Disbanded—1898. 


Quarry Workers Int’l. Union of America 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 8, 1903. 
Withdrew—January 6, 1938. 


Railroad Patrolmen, Brotherhood of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 19, 1919. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—February 24, 1923. 
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Rubber Workers of America. United 
Chartered (AFL)—September 12, 1935. 
Suspended by AFL Executive Council—September 5, 1936. 
Suspension approved by AFL Convention—November 23, 1936. 
Charter revoked by AFL Executive Council—May 2, 1938 
Kevocation approved by AFL Convention—October 12, 1938. 


Rubber Workers Union of America. Amalgamated 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—November 10, 1902. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—December 9, 1905. 


Sailors and Firemen. International Amalgamated Association of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—November 12, 1889. 
Last paid tax for April, 1891. 
Saw Smiths Union of North America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—June 18, 1902. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—August 22, 1924. 


Seamen’s Union. Lake 
Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 
Merged with National Seamen’s Union (A. F. of L.)—1892. 
Seamen’s Union of America. International 
National Seamen’s Union—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 8, 
1893. 
New charter—March 3, 1896. 
Duplicate charter—January 5, 1903. 
Dropped by A. F. of L. Executive Council upon instructions of A. F. 
of L. Convention—October 14, 1938. 


Sheep Shearers Union of North America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 25, 1932. 
Dropped for non payment of per capita tax—August 12, 1942. 
Shingle Weavers Union of America. International 
International Shingle Weavers Union of America—Chartered (A. F. 
of L.)—March 3, 1903. 
International Union of Shingle Weavers, Sawmill Workers and 
Woodsmen—January 15, 1913. 
International Union of Timber Workers—June 1, 1914. 
Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—May 11, 
1914. 
International Shingle Weavers Union of America—January 10, 1916. 
Amalgamated with International Union of Timber Workers (A. F. 
of L.)—April 12, 1918 which disbanded—March 22, 1923. 


Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers of America. International Union 
National Union of Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers of America— 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 25, 1902. 
New charter—May 23, 1907. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—March 30, 1911. 
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Silk Workers. National Federation of 


Chartered (A. F. of L.)—May 16, 1889. 
Last paid tax for April, 1892. 


Slate Workers. American Brotherhood of 


International Union of Slate Quarrymen, Splitters and Cutters— 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 1, 1903. 

International Union of Slate Workers—January 138, 1905. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—January 
13, 1905. 

New charter—February 28, 1911. 

Disbanded—May 30, 1916. 


Spinners Association. National Mule 


Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 
Dropped—1886. 


Spinners Union. International 


Cotton Mule Spinners Association—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—Janu- 
ALO ueod: 

New charter—January 2, 1907. 

Suspended for failure to comply with decision of 1919 A. F. of L, 
Convention—December 31, 1919. 

Charter re-issued A. F. of L.—September 20, 1937. 

Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—August 10, 1950. 


Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers of America. International 


Association of 

National Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers— 
Chartered (A. F. of L.) —November 6, 1899. 

Charter revoked—June 16, 1908. 

Revocation upheld by 1903 A. F. of L. Convention. 

New Charter (A. F. of L.)—June 25, 1906. 

Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Convention—November 22, 1912. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen. International Brotherhood of 


Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 13, 1915. 

Suspended by A. F. of L. Executive Council in accordance with in- 
structions of 1918 Convention—March 1, 1919. 

Suspension approved by A. F. of L. Convention—June 19, 1919. 

Merged with Operating Engineers (A. F. of L.)—April 1, 1927. 


Tackmakers International Union. 


Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 3, 1903. 
Disbanded—December 9, 1905. 


Tailors National Progressive Union. 


Chartered (A F. of L.)—October 28, 1887. 
Last paid tax for February, 1890. 


Tailors Union of America. Journeymen 


Chartered (A. F. of L.)—October 15, 1887. 
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Suspended by A. F. of L. Executive Council—December 28, 1937, 
Charter cancelled by A. F. of L. Executive Council—May 2, 1988. 
Charter revoked by A. F. of L. Convention—October 12, 1938. 


Tanners and Curriers of America. United Brotherhood of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 19, 1891. 
Last paid tax for December, 1895. 

Textile Workers Progressive Union. National 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—September 22, 1888. 
Withdrew—1891. 


Tile Layers and Helpers International Union. Ceramic, Mosaic and 

Encaustic 

Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers and Trade National Unions— 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—February 4, 1890. 

Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers International Union— 
January 3, 1898. 

Preceding title approved by A. F. of L. Executive Council—April 22, 
1895. 

New charter—February 4, 1902. 

Suspended in accordance with instructions of 191 A. F. of L. Con- 
vention—September 20, 1918. 


Timber Workers. International Union of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 7, 1917. 
Amalgamated with International Shingle Weavers of America 
(A. F. of L.)—April 12, 1918. 
Disbanded—March 22, 1923. 


Tin Plate Workers International Protective Association of America. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 18, 1899. 
Amalgamated with Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers (A. F. of L.)—August 1, 1913. 


Tip Printers. International Brotherhood of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—August 21, 1903. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—March 3, 1914. 
Reinstated—September 13, 1916. 
Amalgamated with Bookbinders (A. F. of L.)—-December 31, 1918. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers International Union of 
America 
Trunk and Bag Workers’ International Union—Chartered (A. F. 
of L.)—August 4, 1898. 
New charter—October 15, 1903. 
Merged with Leather Workers on Horse Goods (A. F. of L.)—July 
24, 1917—forming United Leather Workers International Union. 


Tube Workers. International Association of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—March 17, 1902. 
Disbanded—1905. 
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Tunnel and Subway Constructors International Union. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 19, 1910. 
Amalgamated with Hod Carriers (A. F. of L.)—May 7, 1929. 
Typographia. German-American 
Participated in organization of Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions—November 15, 1881. 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—April 17, 1887. 
Joined Typographical Union (A. F. of L.)—July 1, 1894. 
Varnishers’ National Union of North America. Hardwood Furniture 
and Piano 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 31, 1893. 
Last paid tax for September, 1894. 
Watch Case Makers Union. International 
International Watch Case Makers—Chartered (A. F. of L.)—Feb- 
ruary 15, 1901. 
Disbanded—1902. 
New charter (A. F. of L.)—April 10, 1903. 
Merged with International Jewelry Workers (AFL)—September 15, 
1903. 


Weavers. Amalgamated Association of Elastic Goring 
Amalgamated Association of Elastic Web Weavers — Chartered 
(A. F. of L.)—October 5, 1888. 
Change in title—1904. 
Disbanded—February 17, 1927. 
Wire Drawers of America. Federated Association of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—July 1, 1916. 
Disbanded and charter surrendered—February 16, 1899. 
Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers. International Brotherhood of 
Chartered (A. F. of L.) —August 2, 1905. 
Suspended for non payment of per capita tax—April 10, 1911. 
Woodworkers International Union of America. Amalgamated 
Chartered (A. F. of L.)—January 1, 1896. 
Amalgamated with United Brotherhood of Carpenters (A. F. of L.) 
——Marceh als ton: 
Woodworkers International Union of America. Machine 
Chartered (A. F. of L.) December 23, 1890. 
Merged with Furniture Workers (A. F. of L.) to form Amalgamated 
Woodworkers—January 1, 1896. 
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INTERNATIONAL DELEGATES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


Delegates from the American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions 


1909 Samuel Gompers. 1911 James Duncan. *1915 
1913 George W. Perkins. *1917 
To British Trades Union Congress 
1895 | pt McGuire 11915 | Matthew Woll ios ene bere 
896 J. W. Sullivan 191g § W- D. Mahon 1936 William J. McSorley 
1 Adolph Strasser Matthew Woll Edward Canavan 
1897 Martin Fox 1917 John Golden 1937 William C. Birthright 
Geo. E. McNeill James Lord John B. Haggerty 
James Duncan J. A. Franklin P. J. Morrin 
1898 Harry Lloyd 1918 Wm. J. Bowen 1938 Daniel J. Tobin 
James O’Connell 1919 *Wm. L. Hutcheson 1939 Felix H. Knight 
1899 Thomas F. Tracy John J. Hynes James Maloney 
J. M. Hunter Timothy Healy **1940 
1900 Sidney J. Kent 1920 Mrs. Sarah Conboy *#1941 
1901 Daniel J. Keefe 1921 wen Beanies 1942 Daniel J. Tobin 
Eugene F. O’Rourke ames J. Forrester 
Patrick Dolan 1922 J Benjamin Schlesinger 1943 J Isidore Nagler 
1902 Henry Blackmore = E. J. McGivern Harold D. Ulrich 
9 Max S. Hayes 1923 J Peter Shaughnessy 1944 Hugo Ernst 
es Martin Lawlor 5 Anthony J. enlouee Holt Ross 
W. D. Ryan Peter J. Brady - J W. C. Doherty 
1904 D. D. Driscoll 1924 Edward ee eounor 1945 Bere Meany 
John A. Moffitt A. Adamski . J. Brown 
gS James Wood 1925 Edw. J. Evans 1946 ) Thos. Kennedy 
Frank K. Foster 1926 7Frank Farrington 947 George Richardson 
1906 James Wilson Wm. L. Hutcheson 1 Arnold S. Zander 
07 J John T. Dempsey 1927 J John Coefield 1948 Edward J. Volz 
19 | W. E. Klapsetzky = Michael Casey Patrick E. Gorman 
8 Andrew Furuseth 1928 { Michael F. Greene 1949 H. C. Bates 
190 James J. Creamer ue B. Fitzgerald Dave Beck 
John P. Frey William J. Rooney Alex Rose 
1909 B. A. Larger 1929 | William P. Clarke 1950 ) Joseph P. McCurdy 
W. B. Wilson 1930 eee J. Manning 1951 Chas. J. MacGowan 
1910) Tv. O'Connor Thomas E. Maloy 2; Richard J. Gray 
911 J Wm. B. Macfarlane 1931 oer P. Ryan 1952 Richard F. Walsh 
191 Daniel J. Tobin Joseph V. Moreschi John R. Stevenson 
Pe ye | roae | Some Eeorelin, jong’ | at. Milne 
Charles L. Baine 1933 Thomas E. Burke 1954 S§ James A. Suffridge 
1913 Louis Kemper Christian M. Madsen : Paul L. Phillips 
W. D. Mahon Michael J. Colleran C. Haggerty 
*1914 Matthew Woll 1934 Edward Flore 1955 ) Michael Fox 
From British Trades Union Congress 
wo (Er URNS SOS ee (FO 
Edward Cowey John Wadsworth J. H. Thomas 
1895 4 James ewdeky. BE l re Sees a ones Wilke 
Sam Woods 1 - Poulton 
1896 (eee Mallinson whe \e R. Clynes 1922 H. Smith 
1897 {ear Harford 1910 yu Brace 1923 Lk B. Walker 
J. ENG ae ei Bea unee ae G- ppebiuson 
William Inskip . Roberts i ramp 
1898 | William Thorne wee is. aioe wahe Ae Beales 
James Haslam 9 . Seddon = { en Smi 
wee ; Alexander Wilkie wee 1 pomilie 1925 tr ee Eiurectt 
John Weir wynne romley 
1900 oe Curran 1913 oe Greenall 1926 | G. Hicks 
1901 } Ben Tillett **1914 1927 | W Sherwood 
en Tille 
M. Arrandale - jC. G. Ammon John Marchbank 
1902 ; E. Edwards 1915 ! E. Bee 1928 | E. Edwards ¥ 
William Mullin H. Gosling J. T. Brownlie 
1903 }) James O’Grady 1916 ) W. Whitefield 1929 iS Bell 
04 § William Abraham 1917 jyom Hill 1930 ory A. Findlay 
19 James Gignall Arthur Hayday A. Shaw 
William Mosses 1918 F. Hall 1931 j F. Wolstencroft 
1905 ) David Gilmour m ee M. Bondfield cae 
Allen Gee Inney olmes 
1906 - N. Bell ee 1 Biss M. Bondfield 1932") /Gharles Duke 
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From British Trades Union Congress (Continued) 
Se eee 


{oan Rowan 1941 {Sees W. Thompson 194g {H- L. Bullock 
J. A. Hall Edward Hough 4 W. Hutchinson 
1934 es G. Walkden 1942 peek Tanner 9 Lincoln Evans 
John Stokes Arthur Bryn Roberts 1949 ( T. Williamson 
193 a ad Conley 1943 i Harry N. Harrison 950 Florence Hancock 
> ) Andrew Naesmith W. Bayliss u Sir William Lawther 
1936 i William Kean 1944 Jee Brown = Thomas Yates 
George Gibson Arthur Horner 1951 James Kelly 
93 William R. Townley #1945 Alfred Roberts, G.B.E. 
1937 4 John C. Little a 1952 ) William M. Arthur 
1938 spare Jones 1946 ees O’Brien 95 Edwin Hall 
~ J. W. Stephenson Sam Watson 1953 4) Charles Geddes 
1939 P Herbert Henry Elvin 1947 ose Deakin 1954 James G. Baty 
: 7John Brown : Robert Openshaw 5 Arthur E. Tiffin 
1940 ioe Hon. Sir W. Citrine 5B: ages Campbell 
Thomas Eccles 


To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1898 Thomas I. Kidd 1918 Stuart H. Hayward 1938 Joseph J. Kehoe 
1899 James H. Sullivan 1919 Sam Griggs 19389 E. L. Wheatley 
1900 W. D. Mahon 1920 W. G. Shea 1940 Claude O’Reilly 
1901 John R. O’Brien 1921 John O’Hara 1941 Harry Stevenson 
1902 D. D. Driscoll 1922 William E. Hulsbeck 1942 Thomas J. Lyons 
1903 John Coleman 1923 Walter N. Reddick 1943 Arnold S. Zander 
1904 John H. Richards 1924 Walter W. Britton 1944 Anthony Valente 
1905 Frank Feeney 1925 James Duncan *1945 

1906 Thomas A. Rickert 1926 James B. Connors 1946 Matthew Woll 

1907 Robert S. Maloney 1927 Thos. J. McQuade 1947 Leo George 

1908 Hugh Frayne 1928 Joseph W. Morton 1948 Richard Walsh 
1909 Jerome Jones 1929 John D. Haggerty 1949 H. A. Bradley 
1910 John J. Manning 1930 Adolph Kummer 1950 Anthony Valente 
1911 Wm. J. Tracy 1931 Charles J. Case 1951 Lee W. Minton 
1912 John T. Smith 1932 Frank B. Powers 1952 John J. Hauck 
1913 Wm. J. McSorley 1933. James C. Quinn 1953 Toney Gallo 

1914 M. M. Donoghue 1934 Joseph P. McCurdy 1954 Rueben Soderstrom 
1915 H. J. Conway 1935 James Maloney 1955 William F. Schnitzler 
1916 Harry P. Corcoran 1936 M. J. Gillooly 

1917 Emanuel Koveleski 1937 R. A. Henning 


From Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1898 David A. Carey 1918 Thos. Moore 1938 W. G. Russell 
1899 David A. Carey 1919 J. M. Walsh 1939 D. W. Kennedy 
1900 David A. Carey 1920 J. A. McClellan 1940 E. A. Jamieson 
1901 P. M. Draper 1921 M. U. F. Bush 1941 H. C. Simpson 
1902 John H. Kennedy 1922 Ernest Robinson 1942 Donovan Swailes 
1903 James Simpson 1923 James A. Sullivan 1943 Joseph Matte 
1904 John A. Flett 1924 John Colbert 1944 A. R. Johnstone 
1905 William V. Todd 1925 Donald Dear *1945 

1906 Samuel L. Landers 1926 Richard Lynch 1946 Percy Bengough 
1907 W. R. Trotter 1927 Alfred Farmilo 1947 Robert H. Brown 
1908 P.M. Draper 1928 Wm. Varley 1948 Hugh J. Sedgwick 
1909 F. Bancroft 1929 James A. Whitebone 1949 R. P. Rintoul 
1910 R. P. Pettipiece 1930 William E. Stephenson 1950 Roger Provost 
1911 Wm. Glockling 1931 Colin McDonald 1951 Bernard Shane 
1912 John W. Bruce , 1932 W. V. Turnbull 1952 J. B. Graham 
1913 Gus Francq id 1933 Fred J. White 1953 Gordon Cushing 
1914 R. A. Rigg 1934 William Dunn 1954 Vern R. Metheral 
1915 Fred Bancroft 1935 J. A. P. Haydon, M.C. 1955 Claude Jodoin 
1916 Thomas A. Stevenson 1936 George R. Brunet 

1917 Wm. Lodge 1937 Rod Plant 


From German Federation of Labor 
1924 Peter Grassman 


From Mexican Federation of Labor 


1924 {Jose W. Kelly 1925 { Canuto A. Vargas Ricardo Trevino 
“* |) Roberto Haberman = Roberto Haberman 1926 , Jose F. Guiterrez 
1941 { Luis N. Morones | Salustrio Hernandez 
Roberto Haberman 


* No convention ** No delegates 7 Did not attend 


OFFICERS A.F. 


In the first five years the presiding 
officer or chairman was chosen by each 
convention. All authority between 
conventions was vested in the Legis- 
lative Committee, now known as the 
Executive Council. Officers for each 
year: 


PITTSBURGH, 1881. 


John Jarrett, Chairman Convention. 

Mark L. Crawford, H. H. Bengough, 
William C. Pollner, Secretaries. 

Richard Powers, President Legislative 
Committee. 

Samuel Gompers, First Vice President. 

Charles F. Burgman, Second Vice 
President. 

Alexander C. Rankin, Treasurer. 

W. H. Foster, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, 1882. 


Samuel L. Leffingwell, Chairman Con- 
vention. 

Samuel Gompers, Vice Chairman. 

Thompson H, Murch, Secretary. 

Samuel Gompers, President Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

Richard Powers, First Vice President. 

Gabriel Edmonston, Second Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Robert Howard, Treasurer. 

W. H. Foster, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CITY, 1883. 


Samuel Gompers, Chairman Conven- 
tion. 

Richard Powers, Vice Chairman. 

William C. Pollner, Secretary. 

P. H. McLogan, President Legislative 
Committee. 

Samuel Gompers, First Vice President. 

Gabriel Edmonston, Second Vice Pres- 
ident. 

M. D. Connolly, Third Vice President. 

Richard Powers, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. H. McClelland, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 
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E. M. Slack, Sixth Vice President. 
Robert Howard, Treasurer. 
Frank K. Foster, Secretary. 


CHICAGO, 1884. 


W. J. Hammond, Chairman Conven- 
tion. 

Richard Powers, Vice Chairman. 

M. D. Connolly, Emil Levy, Secre- 
taries. 

W. M. McClelland, President Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

J. W. Smith, First Vice President. 

Richard Powers, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James O’Sullivan, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Frederick Blend, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. B. Ogden, Fifth Vice President. 

James Bernard, Sixth Vice President. 

Robert Howard, Treasurer. 

Gabriel Edmonston, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 1885. 


M. D. Connolly, Chairman Convention. 

John S. Kirschner, Vice Chairman. 

Gabriel Edmonston, W. H. Foster, 
Secretaries. 

Charles H. Sharp, Samuel Gompers, 
Auditors. 

Samuel Gompers, President Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

Samuel S. Green, First Vice President. 

W. E. Tomson, Second Vice President. 

P. F. McAuliffe, Third Vice President. 

Hugo A. Miller, Fourth Vice President. 

George G. King, Fifth Vice President. 

Henry Emerich, Sixth Vice President. 

Gabriel Edmonston, Treasurer. 

W. H. Foster, Secretary. 


COLUMBUS, 1886. 
W. Smith, Chairman Convention. 
L. Wright, Vice Chairman. 
J. S. Kirchner, Secretary. 
Henry Emerich, Assistant Secretary. 


J. 
J. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. 
(Founding Convention, 1886) 

Samuel Gompers, President. 
George Harris, First Vice President. 
J. W. Smith, Second Vice President. 
P. J. McGuire, Secretary. 
Gabriel Edmonston, Treasurer. 


BALTIMORE, 1887. 
Samuel Gompers, President. 
Dan McLaughlin, First Vice President. 
William Martin, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 
P. J. McGuire, Secretary. 
Gabriel Edmonston, Treasurer. 


ST. LOUIS, 1888. 

Samuel Gompers, President. 

Daniel McLaughlin, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William Martin, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

P. J. McGuire, Secretary. 

Henry Emerich, Treasurer. 


BOSTON, 1889. 
Samuel Gompers, President. 


William Martin, First Vice President. 


P. J. McGuire, Second Vice President. 
Chris Evans, Secretary. 
Henry Emerich, Treasurer. 


DETROIT, 1890. 
Samuel Gompers, President. 
P. J. MeGuire, First Vice President. 
W. A. Carney, Second Vice President. 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 
Chris Evans—Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM, 1891. 
Samuel Gompers, President. 
P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 
W. A. Carney, Second ‘Vice President. 
Chris Evans, Secretary. 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1892. 
Samuel Gompers, President. 
P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 
W. A. Carney, Second Vice President. 
Chris Evans, Secretary. 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, 1893. 
Samuel Gompers, President. 
P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 


C. L. Drummond, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James Brettell, Third Vice President. 

W. H. Marden, Fourth Vice President. 

Christopher Evans, Secretary. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 


DENVER, 1894. 


John McBride, President, 

P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 

James Duncan, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mahlon M. Garland, Fourth Vice 
President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

August McCraith, Secretary. 


NEW YORK, 1895. 


Samuel Goempers, President. 

P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 

James Duncan, Second Vice President, 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mahlon M, Garland, Fourth Vice Pres- 
dent. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

August McCraith, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, President. 
P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 
James Duncan, Second Vice President. 
James O’Connell, Third Vice Pres- 
ident. 
Mahlon M. Garland, Fourth Vice 
President. 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


NASHVILLE, 1897. 
Samuel Gompers, President. 
P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 
James Duncan, Second Vice President. 
James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 
Mahlon M. Garland, Fourth Vice Pres- 
ident. 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


KANSAS CITY, 1898. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 
P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 
James Duncan, Second Vice President. 
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James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John Mitchell, Fourth Vice President. 

Max Morris, Fifth Vice President. 

Thomas I. Kidd, Sixth Vice President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


DETROIT, 1899. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

P. J. McGuire, First Vice President. 

James Duncan, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John Mitchell, Fourth Vice President. 

Max Morris, Fifth Vice President. 

Thomas I. Kidd, Sixth Vice President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


LOUISVILLE, 1900. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 
John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 
James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 

dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 
Thomas I. Kidd, Fifth Vice President. 
Dennis A. Hayes, Sixth Vice President. 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


SCRANTON, 1901. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Conneli, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 

Thomas I. Kidd, Fifth Vice President. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS, 1902. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 

Thomas I. Kidd, Fifth Vice President. 


Dennis A. Hayes, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


BOSTON, 1903. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 

Thomas J. Kidd, Fifth Vice President. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Keefe, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William J. Spencer, Eighth Vice Pres- 
ident. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1904. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 

Thomas I. Kidd, Fifth Vice President. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Keefe, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William J. Spencer, Eighth Vice Pres- 
ident. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


PITTSBURGH, 1905. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Keefe, Sixth Vice President. 

William D. Huber, Seventh Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Joseph F. Valentine, 


Eighth Vice 
President. 
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John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 1906. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Keefe, Sixth Vice President. 

William D. Huber, Seventh Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Joseph F. Valentine, 
President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


NORFOLK, 1907. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Keefe, Sixth Vice President. 

William D. Huber, Seventh Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Joseph F. Valentine, 
President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


Eighth Vice 


Eighth Vice 


DENVER, 1908. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second: Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice President. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William D. Huber, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Seventh Vice 
President. 

John R. Alpine, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 


John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


TORONTO, 1909. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William D. Huber, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Sixth Vice Pres- 
ident. 

John R, Alpine, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Henry B. Perham, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


ST. LOUIS, 1910. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William D. Huber, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Sixth Vice Pres- 
ident. 

John R, Alpine, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Henry B. Perham, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


ATLANTA, 1911. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William D. Huber, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Sixth Vice Pres- 
ident. 
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John R, Alpine, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 
Henry B. Perham, Eighth Vice Presi- 

dent. 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


ROCHESTER, 1912. 


Samuel Gompers, President. _ 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

John Mitchell, Second Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. ; 

William D. Huber, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. P 

Joseph F. Valentine, Sixth Vice Pres- 
ident. ; 

John R, Alpine, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. é 

Henry B. Perham, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


SEATTLE, 1918. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Fourth Vice 
President. 

John R. Alpine, Fifth Vice President. 

Henry B. Perham, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John P. White, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Frank Duffy, Eighth Vice President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1914. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, 
President. 


Fourth Vice 


John R. Alpine, Fifth Vice President. 

Henry B. Perham, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Frank Duffy, Seventh Vice President. 

William Green, Eighth Vice President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1915. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, 
President. 

John R, Alpine, Fifth Vice President. 

Henry B. Perham, Seventh Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Frank Duffy, Seventh Vice President. 

William Green, Eighth Vice President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


BALTIMORE, 1916. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dennis A. Hayes, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, 
President. 

John R. Alpine, Fifth Vice President. 

Henry B. Perham, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Frank Duffy, Seventh Vice President. 

William Green, Eighth Vice President. 

John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


Fourth Vice 


Fourth Vice 


BUFFALO, 1917. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

James O’Connell, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Third Vice Pres- 
ident. 

John R. Alpine, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Henry B. Perham, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 
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Frank Duffy, Sixth Vice President. 

William Green, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William D. Mahon, EKighth Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


ST. PAUL, 1918. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Second Vice 
President. 

John R. Alpine, Third Vice President. 

Frank Duffy, Fourth Vice President. 

William Green, Fifth Vice President. 

William D. Mahon, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Thomas A. Rickert, 
President. 

Jacob Fischer, Eighth Vice President. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 1919. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Second Vice 
President. 

Frank Duffy, Third Vice President. 

William Green, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. D. Mahon, Fifth Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice President. 

Jacob Fischer, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Eighth Vice President. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


Seventh Vice 


MONTREAL, 1920. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Second Vice 
President. 

Frank Duffy, Third Vice President. 

William Green, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. D. Mahon, Fifth Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice President 

Jacob Fischer, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Eighth Vice President. 


Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


DENVER, 1921. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Second Vice 
President. 

Frank Duffy, Third Vice President. 

William Green, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. D. Mahon, Fifth Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice President. 

Jacob Fischer, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Eighth Vice President. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI, 1922. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. . 

Joseph F. Valentine, Second Vice 
President. 

Frank Duffy, Third Vice President. 

William Green, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

T. A. Rickert, Fifth Vice President. 

Jacob Fischer, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary, 


PORTLAND, 1923. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

Joseph F. Valentine, Second Vice 
President. 

Frank Duffy, Third Vice President. 

William Green, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

T. A. Rickert, Fifth Vice President. 

Jacob Fischer, Sixth Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Martin Frances Ryan, Eighth Vice 
President. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


EL PASO, 1924. 


Samuel Gompers, President. 
James Duncan, First Vice President. 
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Frank Duffy, Second Vice President. 
William Green, Third Vice President. 
T. A. Rickert, Fourth Vice President. 
Jacob Fischer, Fifth Vice President. 
Matthew Woll, Sixth Vice President. 
Martin F. Ryan, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James Wilson, Highth Vice President. 
Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 1925. 


William Green, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

Frank Duffy, Second Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Third Vice President. 

Jacob Fischer, Fourth Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Fifth Vice President. 

Martin Francis Ryan, Sixth Vice 
President. 

James Wilson, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James P. Noonan, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


DETROIT, 1926. 


William Green, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

Frank Duffy, Second Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Third Vice President. 

Jacob Fischer, Fourth Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Fifth Vice President. 

Martin F. Ryan, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James Wilson, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James P. Noonan, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


LOS ANGELES, 1927. 


William Green, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 
Frank Duffy, Second Vice President. 
T. A. Rickert, Third Vice President. 
Jacob Fischer, Fourth Vice President. 
Matthew Woll, Fifth Vice President. 
Martin Francis Ryan, Sixth Vice 

President. 


James Wilson, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James P. Noonan, Highth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 


Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS, 1928. 


William Green, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice President. 

Frank Duffy, Second Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Third Vice President. 

Jacob Fischer, Fourth Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Fifth Vice President. 

Martin F. Ryan, Sixth Vice President. 

James Wilson, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James P. Noonan, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


TORONTO, 1929. 


William Green, President. 

Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 

Jacob Fischer, Third Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Fourth Vice President. 

James Wilson, Fifth Vice President. 

James P. Noonan, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John Coefield, Seventh Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Eighth Vice 
President. 

Martin F. Ryan, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


BOSTON, 1930. 


William Green, President. 

Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 

James Wilson, Fourth Vice President. 

James P. Noonan, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

John Coefield, Sixth Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Seventh Vice 
President. 

Joseph N. Weber, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Martin F. Ryan, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 
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VANCOUVER, 1931. 
William Green, President. 
Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 
T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 
Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 
James Wilson, Fourth Vice President. 
John Coefield, Fifth Vice President. 
Arthur O. Wharton, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 
Joseph N. Weber, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 
G. M. Bugniazet, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 
Martin F. Ryan, Treasurer. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI, 1932. 


William Green, President. 

Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 

James Wilson, Fourth Vice President. 

John Coefield, Fifth Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph N. Weber, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Martin F. Ryan, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, 1933. 


William Green, President. 

Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 

James Wilson, Fourth Vice President. 

John Coefield, Fifth Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. ' 

Joseph N. Weber, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M, Bugniazet, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Martin F. Ryan, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1934. 
William Green, President. 
Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 
T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 
Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 


James Wilson, Fourth Vice President. 

John Coefield, Fifth Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph N. Weber, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Martin F. Ryan, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 1985. 

William Green, President. 

Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 

John Coefield, Fourth Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph N. Weber, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Ninth Vice-President. 

William L. Hutcheson, Tenth Vice- 
President. 

George L. Berry, Eleventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

John L. Lewis, Twelfth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

David Dubinsky, 
President. 

Harry C. Bates, Fourteenth Vice- 
President. 

Edward J. Gainor, Fifteenth Vice- 
President. 

Martin F. Ryan, Treasurer. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary 


TAMPA, 1986. 
William Green, President. 
Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 
T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 
Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 
John Coefield, Fourth Vice President. 
Arthur O. Wharton, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 
Joseph N. Weber, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 
G. M. Bugniazet, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Thirteenth Vice- 
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Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Daniey J. Tobin, Ninth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

William L. Hutcheson, Tenth Vice- 
President. 

John L. Lewis, Eleventh Vice-Presi- 
den. 

David Dubinsky, Twelfth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Harry C. Bates, Thirteenth Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

Edward J. Gainor, Fourteenth Vice- 
President. 

William D. Mahon, 
President. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Fifteenth Vice- 


DENVER, 1937. 

William Green, President. 

Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 

John Coefield, Fourth Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph N. Weber, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Ninth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
Harry C. Bates, Tenth Vice-President. 
Edward J. Gainor, Eleventh Vice- 
President. 
W. D. Mahon, 
dent. 

Felix H. Knight, Thirteenth Vice- 
President. 

George E. Browne, Fourteenth Vice- 
President. 

Edward Flore, Fifteenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HOUSTON, 1938. 
William Green, President. 
Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 
T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 
Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 


Twelfth Vice-Presi- 


John Coefield, Fourth Vice President. 


Arthur O. Wharton, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph N. Weber, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Ninth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Harry C. Bates, Tenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Edward J. Gainor, Eleventh Vice- 


President. 
W. D. Mahon, Twelfth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Felix H. Knight, Thirteenth Vice- 
President. 

George E. Browne, Fourteenth Vice- 
President. 

Edward Flore, Fifteenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CINCINNATI, 1939. 


William Green, President. 

Frank Duffy, First Vice President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 

John Coefield, Fourth Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph N. Weber, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, 
dent. 

Harry C. Bates, 
dent. 

Edward J. Gainor, 
President. 

W. D. Mahon, Twelfth Vice-Presi- 
dent. : 

Felix H. Knight, Thirteenth Vice- 
President. 

George E. Browne, Fourteenth Vice- 
President. 

Edward Flore, Fifteenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ninth Vice-Presi- 
Tenth Vice-Presi- 


Eleventh Vice- 
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NEW ORLEANS, 1940. 

William Green, President. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice President. 

Matthew Woll, Third Vice President. 

John Coefield, Fourth Vice President. 

Arthur O. Wharton, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph N. Weber, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Ninth Vice-President, 
dent. 

Harry C. Bates, 
dent. 
Edward J. Gainor, 
President. 
W. D. Mahon, 
dent. 

Felix H. Knight, 
President. 

George E. Browne, Fourteenth Vice- 
President. 

Edward Flore, Fifteenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 


SEATTLE, 1941. 


William Green, President. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 

Joseph N. Weber, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. - 

Daniel J. Tobin, Sixth Vice-President. 

Harry C. Bates, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Edward J. Gainor, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent, 

W. D. Mahon, Ninth Vice-President. 

Felix H, Knight, Tenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Edward Flore, Eleventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

H. W. Brown, Twelfth Vice-President. 


Tenth Vice-Presi- 
Eleventh Vice- 
Twelfth Vice-Presi- 


Thirteenth Vice- 


W. C. Birthright, Thirteenth Vice- 
President. 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 

TORONTO, 1942. 

William Green, President. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 

Joseph N. Weber, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Sixth Vice-President. 

Harry C. Bates, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Edward J. Gainor, Highth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

W. D. Mahon, Ninth Vice-President. 

Felix H. Knight, Tenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. : 

Edward Flore, Eleventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

H. W. Brown, Twelfth Vice-President. 

W. C. Birthright, Thirteenth Vice- 
President. 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 


BOSTON, 1948. 

William Green, President. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 

Joseph N. Weber, Third Vice Presi 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. ; 

Geo. M. Harrison, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Sixth Vice-President. 

Harry C. Bates, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

W. D. Mahon, Highth Vice-President. 

Felix H. Knight, Ninth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Edward Flore, Tenth Vice-President. 

Harvey W. Brown, Eleventh Vice- 
President. 

W. C. Birthright, Twelfth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Thirteenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
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George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW ORLEANS, 1944. 

William Green, President. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 

Joseph N. Weber, Third Vice Presi 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Sixth Vice-President. 

Harry C. Bates, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

W. D. Mahon, Eighth Vice-President. 

Felix H. Knight, Ninth Vice-Presi- 
dent, 

Edward Flore, Tenth Vice-President. 

Harvey W. Brown, Eleventh Vice- 
President. 

W. C. Birthright, Twelfth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Thirteenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. : 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Note: No convention in 1945 due to 
wartime restrictions. Officers con- 
tinued to next convention. 


CHICAGO, 1946. 

William Green, President. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 

Joseph N. Weber, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

G. M. Bugniazet, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Sixth Vice President. 

Harry C. Bates, Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

W. D. Mahon, Eighth Vice-President. 

Felix H. Knight, Ninth Vice-Presi- 
dent, 

W. C. Birthright, Tenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Eleventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

David Dubinsky, Twelfth Vice Presi- 
dent. 


John L. Lewis, Thirteenth Vice Presi- 
dent. 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1947. 
*Change in titles authorized by 1947 
Convention through amendment to 
AFL Constitution. 

William Green, President. 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Council 
Member. 

Matthew Woll, Second Council Mem- 
ber. 


Joseph N. Weber, Third Council 
Member. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Fourth Council 
Member. 


Daniel J. Tobin, Fifth Council Mem- 
ber. 

Harry C. Bates, Sixth Council Mem- 
ber. 

W. D. Mahon, Seventh Council Mem- 
ber. 

W. C. Birthright, 
Member. 

W. C. Doherty, Ninth Council Mem- 
ber. 

David Dubinsky, Tenth Council Mem- 
ber. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Eleventh Coun- 
cil Member. 
Herman Winter, 

Member. 
Dan W. Tracy, Thirteenth Council 
Member. 


CINCINNATI, 1948. 

William Green, President. 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Council 
Member. 

Matthew Woll, Second Council Mem- 
ber. 

Joseph N. Weber, 
Member. 

Geo. M. Harrison, 
Member. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Fifth Council Mem- 
ber. 

Harry C. Bates, Sixth Council Mem- 
ber. 

W. D. Mahon, Seventh Council Mem- 
ber. 


Eighth Council 


Twelfth Council 


Third Council 


Fourth Council 


“ey 
a 

. 

\ 
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W. C. Birthright, 
Member. 

W. C. Doherty, Ninth Council Mem- 
ber. 

David Dubinsky, Tenth Council Mem- 
ber. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Eleventh Coun- 


Eighth Council 


cil Member. 

Herman Winter, Twelfth Council 
Member. 

Dan W. Tracy, Thirteenth Council 
Member. 


*Change in titles authoried by 1947 
Convention through amendment to 
AFL Constitution. 


ST. PAUL, 1949. 

William Green, President. 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Council 
Member. 

Matthew Woll, Second Council Mem- 
ber. 

Joseph N. Weber, 
Member. 

Geo. M. Harrison, 
Member. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Fifth Council Mem- 
ber. 

Harry C. Bates, Sixth Council Mem- 
ber. 

W. D. Mahon, Seventh Council Mem- 
ber. 

W. C. Birthright, 
Member. 

W. C. Doherty, Ninth Council Mem- 
ber. 

David Dubinsky, Tenth Council Mem- 
ber. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Eleventh Coun- 
cil Member. 
Herman Winter, 

Member. 
Dan W. Tracy, Thirteenth Council 
Member. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 1950. 
William Green, President. 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 
Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 


Third Council 


Fourth Council 


Eighth Council 


Twelfth Council 


Joseph N. Weber, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Fifth Vice President. 

Harry C. Bates, Sixth Vice President. 

W. C. Birthright, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Eighth Vice President. 

David Dubinsky, Ninth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Tenth Vice 
President. 

Herman Winter, Eleventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dan W. Tracy, Twelfth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. L. McFetridge, Thirteenth Vice 
President. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1951. 

William Green, President. 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Harry C. Bates, Fifth Vice President. 

W. C. Birthright, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

David Dubinsky, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Ninth Vice 
President. 

Herman Winter, Tenth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

D. W. Tracy, Eleventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Wm. L. McFetridge, Twelfth Vice 
President. 

James C. Petrillo, Thirteenth Vice 
President. 


NEW YORK, 1952. 
William Green, President. 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Wm. L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 
Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 
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Geo. M. Harrison, Third Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Harry C. Bates, Fifth Vice President. 

W. C. Birthright, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

David Dubinsky, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Charles J. MacGowan, Ninth Vice 
President. 

Herman Winter, Tenth Vice Presi- 
dent. 


D. W. Tracy, Eleventh Vice President. 

Wm. L. McFetridge, Twelfth Vice 
President. 

James C. Petrillo, 
President. 

ST. LOUIS, 1953. 

George Meany, President. 

William F. Schnitzler, 
Treasurer. q 

Matthew Woll, First Vice President. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Third Vice President. 

Harry C. Bates, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Birthright, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Sixth Vice President. 

David Dubinsky, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Highth Vice 
President. 

Herman Winter, Ninth Vice Presid- 
dent. 

D. W. Tracy, Tenth Vice President. 

Wm. L. McFetridge, Eleventh Vice 
President. 

James C. Petrillo, Twelfth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dave Beck, Thirteenth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

M. A. Hutcheson, Fourteenth Vice 
President. 

A. J. Hayes, Fifteenth Vice President. 
LOS ANGELES, 1954. 
George Meany, President. 
William F. Schnitzler, 

Treasurer. 


Thirteenth Vice 


Secretary- 


Secretary- 


Matthew Woll, First Vice President. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Third Vice President. 

Harry C. Bates, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Birthright, Fifth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Sixth Vice President. 

David Dubinsky, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Eighth Vice- 
President. 

Herman Winter, Ninth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William L. McFetridge, Eleventh Vice 
President. 

James C. Petrillo, Twelfth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dave Beck, Thirteenth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

M. A. Hutcheson, 
President. 

A. J. Hayes, Fifteenth Vice President. 


NEW YORK, 1955. 


George Meany, President. 

William F. Schnitzler, 
Treasurer. 

Matthew Woll, First Vice President. 

Geo. M. Harrison, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Harry C. Bates, Third Vice President. 

W. C. Birthright, Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

W. C. Doherty, Fifth Vice President. 

David Dubinsky, Sixth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Seventh Vice 
President. 

Herman Winter, Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

William L. McFetridge, Ninth Vice 
President. 

James C. Petrillo, Tenth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Dave Beck, Eleventh Vice President. 

M. A. Hutcheson, Twelfth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

A. J. Hayes, Thirteenth Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Joseph D. Keenan, Fourteenth Vice 
President. 


Fourteenth Vice 


Secretary- 


HISTORY OF A.F.L. 
FROM 1924 TO MERGER 


the world over lost one of its stalwart leaders, one who had come 

to America as an immigrant boy of 13 without the advantages of 
education available to the youth of today, but possessed of a vivid memory 
of working and living conditions in his homeland of England which in- 
spired him to seek a way to a better life for America’s wage earners 
through organization in trade unions for their protection and advance- 
ment. Following his death, funds were raised through voluntary contri- 
butions from those he had served, to erect a monument to his memory in . 
Washington, D.C., close by the building which then housed the American 
Federation of Labor. By a special Act of Congress, permission was 
granted to have the monument erected on a plot of ground owned by the 
District of Columbia and subsequently known as Gompers Square. Thus 
was Samuel Gompers, former immigrant boy from London, recognized as 
one of America’s national figures. 


Wie THE death of Samuel Gompers on December 138, 1924, Labor 


On the day of Gompers interment in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery at Tarry- 
town, New York, the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. selected William 
Green, a miner and member of the Executive Council of the AFL from 
Coshocton, Ohio, to fill the office of President of the American Federation 
of Labor. Whereas Gompers had not been a full-time national union exec- 
utive before becoming the head of the AFL, William Green had served as 
sub-district President of the United Mine Workers, a member of the Ohio 
State Senate, and Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers, as 
well as vice president of the AFL before assuming the highest office the 
American labor movement had to bestow. Green served with distinction 
to himself and to the organization he represented until his death on 
November 21, 1952. Following precedent, a memorial fund was created 
through contributions to honor the memory of William Green. The deci- 
sion of those chosen to decide the form the Green Memorial would take 
was that with the exception of a Green Memorial Window in his home 
church in Coshocton, Ohio, grants would be given from the fund to proj- 
ects in which he was or would have been deeply interested for the further- 
ance of work which meant most to him in his lifetime. 


With the passing of William Green, the mantle of the presidency of the 
AFL fell on the shoulders of George Meany, a plumber from New York, 
formerly president of the New York State Federation of Labor until 
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elected secretary-treasurer of the AFL in 1939 to succeed Frank Morrison. 
Mr. Meany served as President of the American Federation of Labor until 
the merger of the AFL and the CIO, at which time he was elected Presi- 
dent of the merged organization, the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


From its formation as the Federation of Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada in 1881, until its merger with the C.I.O. in 
1955, there were but four presidents of the AFL (the name taken with the 
reorganization of the original federation in 1886). Initially the Legisla- 
tive Committee, of which Samuel Gompers was chairman, served as the 
executive body of the newly formed federation. Richard Powers was chair- 
man of the overall body . . . the Federation of Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada. In 1886 a complete revamping of the 
organization resulted, among other changes, in the election of a full-time 
president and Samuel Gompers was chosen for that post, John McBride, 
a member of the United Mine Workers, defeated Gompers for the presi- 
dency in 1894 and served one year—the only interruption in service of 
Samuel Gompers as president of the AFL from 1886 to 1924. 


In accordance with established practice, the Executive Council reported 
to the annual conventions a detailed statement of its stewardship over the 
affairs of the AFL during the preceding year, including a financial report 
of all moneys received and expended. In addition to the annual financial 
report, quarterly financial statements were printed and circulated among 
affiliates so that members could at all times be informed as to the fiscal 
affairs of the AFL. 


In the interim between conventions, A. F. L. policy was determined by 
the Executive Council. Through official pronouncements to the press, and 
speeches and statements of the president of the AFL, the public generally 
was kept informed of the aims and objects of the bona fide trade union 
movement of America. 

Membership in the AFL increased from 2,750,000 in 1924 (when the 
previous volume of the AFL History, Encyclopedia and Reference Book 
was printed), to 9,615,333 paid-up members at the time of the AFL-CIO 
merger. This membership figure represents only those on whom dues and 
per capita tax had been paid to the AFL, not those unemployed and 
excused from dues in their unions. 


When the AFL ceased functioning as a separate entity and merged with 
the CIO, it was comprised of 109 national and international unions organ- 
ized in approximately 50,000 local unions throughout the United States 
and Canada; 5 autonomous departments (Metal Trades, Building Trades, 
Maritime Trades, Railroad Employees, and Union Label Trades) ; 50 state 
branches; 793 central labor unions; and 808 federal labor unions directly 
affiliated to the AFL. 


It is only in retrospect that the value of any person, organization. 
philosophy or tenet can properly be evaluated. When the AFL was 
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formed in 1881, working hours frequently extended from sunup to dark; 
the 6-day week was prevalent with many working 7 days per week; there 
were no regulations or factory inspection to protect the health of women 
and children; no workmen’s compensation laws or mechanics lien laws; 
seamen were virtually prisoners on their ships; many workers, par- 
ticularly in company villages, were paid by company scrip instead of 
money and forced to buy through company stores at exhorbitant prices; 
homework under untenable conditions was the practice in many indus- 
tries such as tobacco, garments, brooms and whisk making; children were 
exploited in mills and factories and even in homework. There was no 
legal minimum wage requirement, and wages were so low that in many 
families even the young children had to give up their schooling to aug- 
ment the family income with their meager earnings. There were no com- 
pulsory school attendance laws or adequate public educational system in 
the United States. Social security was unthought of, and the aged of our 
country were forced to either depend on their relatives for maintenance 
or relegated to deplorable poor houses. No thought was given to health 
measures or means to combat occupational diseases. Loan sharks preyed 
on low-income workers without any control. There was no Civil Service. 
System and appointment to government service was in effect a “spoils 
system” where government workers were thrown out with every change 
in political control of the Government. 


The founders of the AFL and those who followed in their footsteps, 
regarded their trade union activity as a crusade, frequently giving of 
their service without compensation and making sacrifices for the cause 
whenever called upon to do so. They were often forced to endure black- 
listing and even bodily harm and imprisonment for their union work. 
Many were forced to move from city to city to find work as a penalty for 
union service and identification with the trade union movement. The 
changes in working and living conditions which have been wrought stand 
as a living monument to their lives and dedicated service. To accomplish 
the objectives they had set for their cause, the early trade unionists con- 
ceived the first step to be the establishment of a strong trade union move- 
ment dedicated to service, not only to those they directly represented but 
indirectly to the nation as a whole. 


The AFL was ever ready to adjust its position as changes came in our 
industrial order which indicated need for revision of past practices. From 
opposition to the introduction of machines as job-displacing mechanisms, 
the AFL realized that technological progress could be the servant of the 
workers so long as they shared in the income from increased production 
wrought by mechanical methods. However, the AFL insisted that the 
workers had an investment in the industry to which they were attached 
and that improvements in production and increased income should be 
shared. 


From strict adherence to organization and collective bargaining for 
better wages and hours, the AFL came to realize that the welfare of the 
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workers is inexorably linked with a prosperous economy not only for 
Americans, but wage earners the world over. High standards in America 
cannot compete with low standards of workers across the seas. That is 
the primary reason for participation in the I.L.0. which seeks to improve 
conditions for workers throughout the world. 


In time it became obvious that the political strength of the labor move- 
ment must be welded in order to secure desired legislation on a national 
and state level, and that this was an educational problem primarily, hence 
the formation of Labor’s League for Political Education. 


Without retreating from its position that collective bargaining must 
be the method for improving working conditions and wages, when war- 
time came the AFL voluntarily but temporarily relinquished hard-won 
economic rights and accepted government control over wages and prices 
until such time as peace should be restored. 


From a nucleus of less than 50,000 members represented by the original 
group in 1881, the AFL grew to a paid-up membership of 9,615,333 * at 
the time of merger in 1955. Average working hours per week were 
lowered from 63 in 1880 to a generally accepted 40 in 1955, though a 
number of unions had attained a 35-hour week and many more had an- 
nounced the 35-hour week as a goal. Some unions had come out for a 
30-hour week as man-hours available decreased with technological 
advances. 

With the increase in leisure hours available to workers came greater 
opportunities for personal improvement, community life and educational 
pursuits. All of these advances marked a distinct improvement in our na- 
tional well being and served our country well when those who would foment 
discontent and revolution against our American way of life found a barren 
field for their efforts. In countries where workers are oppressed and 
impoverished materially and spiritually, Communism and other foreign 
ideologies find fertile ground in which to grow. 

The AFL not only labored unceasingly to improve the lot of America’s 
wage earners, but also availed itself of every opportunity afforded to 
keep workers aware of their opportunities and privileges denied to those 
of other countries, many of which have since disappeared behind the 
Iron Curtain or fallen under the yoke of totalitarianism. This has been a 
vital part of the educational work of the American trade unions. The 
importance of being Americans and accepting the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of that citizenship has been in the forefront of planning study 
groups for workers and in the establishment of local and state compo- 
nents of Labor’s League for Political Education, and later the Committee 
on Political Education, through which voters are kept aware of their 
duties as citizens and as wage earners to vote in local, state and national 
elections; and to seek representation on local boards of education, direc- 
torships of public libraries, etc., wherever possible. 


* With members out of work or excused from dues for other reasons, the total membership of 
the AFL reached about 1 million. 
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The need for an informed and just public opinion was recognized in 
the establishment of a public relations department within the AFL in 
1939. The dissemination of information through literature and publica- 
tions, by radio and television in recent years, was in addition to and to 
complement the publication of union journals, newspapers, and special 
literature by affiliates of the AFL. 


Though with the passing years the AFL expanded its sphere of interest 
to include not alone national but international activity in an effort to pro- 
tect wage earners of other countries from oppression and to raise their 
level of life and work to more nearly approximate that enjoyed by Ameri- 
ca’s workers, the original purpose and principal activity of the Federation 
remained as in the beginning, i.e. “the formation of a thorough federation, 
embracing every trade and labor organization in America, organized un- 
der the trade union system.” Throughout the history of the AFL this 
objective was uppermost in the plans of those responsible for its adminis- 
tration. The attainment of a better life for American workers was sought 
through orderly collective bargaining between freely chosen trade union 
representatives of the workers, and representatives of management. The . 
arena of action of the trade union movement expanded to include partici- 
pation in local, state, national and international government agencies 
wherever afforded an opportunity to serve. But whatever channel was 
utilized to advance the conditions of life and work of the wage earners, 
it all tied in with the original purposes and aims of the trade union move- 
ment represented by the AFL. 


The Federation remained a movement dedicated to the preservation of 
the American way of life, and in times of international crises it was found 
in the forefront of those organizations which pledged complete loyalty and 
service to the government. When legislation was enacted that was regard- 
ed as inimical to the welfare of the organized workers, the decision was 
invariably made to comply with the law until such time as it could be 
amended or repealed in conformity with our national traditional processes 
of orderly change. 


The extent of the growth of collective bargaining is indicated by the 
fact that one large international union in 1955 reported 14,000 contracts 
in effect. Not all unions negotiate on either an industry or local basis, 
however, for some contracts cover large numbers through regional or 
nation-wide agreements. In the beginning, wages and hours constituted 
about the only conditions of the contract, but collective bargaining in its 
currently accepted form frequently covers, in addition, interpretation 
and administration of the terms of the contract; so-called “fringe bene- 
fits’ embracing holidays, vacations, pensions, health and welfare provi- 
sions, working conditions, safety and related matters; seniority provi- 
sions; grievance procedures; and frequently arbitration machinery. 


The AFL advocated the pursuance of all practical methods of adjust- 
ment of disputes between workers and management to avoid stoppages 
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of work in the form of strikes or lockouts. It realized that the workers 
themselves stand to lose the most in a work stoppage for it means a for- 
feiture of their incomes and often benefit and insurance provisions when 
tied in with their working contract. Strikes were the last resort of the 
AFL for adjustment of disputes, never the first, as frequently inferred 
by those opposed to the trade union movement. However, strikes were 
often provoked and in many historic organizing drives scabs and strike- 
breakers were imported to break the morale of the strikers. In some 
instances state troops were called out to quell disturbances and private 
guards were armed to intimidate and even to injure the strikers who 
sought to protect their own interests. However, in the final years of the 
AFL such occasions were infrequent and at the time of merger they were 
almost non-existent. The right of the workers to organize having been 
established by the government, less resistance has been manifested to 
trade union organization. One problem posed by the changing economic 
situation in the U.S., however, and one which has caused a great deal of 
hardship to the workers thus displaced, has been the tendency on the part 
of many industries to move from higher labor standard areas of the In- 
dustrial North, to the South where wage scales and conditions were much 
lower. Some states have tempted the mills and factories to move into their 
areas by offers of tax-free land and other inducements. In many thousands 
of cases, particularly in the textile industry, workers found themselves 
without jobs almost over night after a lifetime of service. For this reason, 
in late years many collective bargaining agreements contained clauses de- 
signed to protect the workers through severance and pension plans. 


To keep their membership abreast of developments in their trade or 
jurisdiction, as well as matters of national labor concern, most unions 
published journals or papers which are mailed regularly to their members. 
This is part of the educational pattern followed by union organizations 
which is further augmented in most instances by research and informa- 
tional service at national headquarters designed to keep those responsible 
for collective bargaining abreast of conditions which their employers 
must consider, such as market conditions for their products, costs and 
profits, as well as living costs. Not a few collective bargaining agreements 
are tied in with cost of living escalator clauses, though this practice has 
not been too well thought of in many industries. 


The AFL was committed to a high-wage, full-employment policy and 
recognized the vital importance of a high consumer market to our econ- 
omy. Since the workers and their families represent more than 90 per 
cent of the consumers of the products of American industry, periods of 
mass unemployment or declining income inevitably mean shrinking mar- 
kets, and the national economy is thrown out of balance. 


The Federation always opposed child labor both in the interest of the 
welfare of the children themselves, and to avoid competition with adult 
workers. The principle of equal pay for equal work was never abandoned, 
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and when women began to enter industry in increasing numbers, espe- 
cially after World War I, the AFL insisted that wage scales apply to all 
workers alike. However, certain health and welfare legislation for women 
and children received the approbation of the AFL. 


Constant vigilance was exerted to prevent unrestricted immigration 
lest the labor market be deluged with workers from low-standard coun- 
tries and our own working conditions undermined. 


In general, the AFL maintained that the role of Government in man- 
agement-labor relations—especially during peacetime—should be supple- 
mental and advisory when needed. The general principle of voluntary 
negotiation of collective bargaining agreements was projected as the 
acceptable way of advancing the welfare of employers, the public, and 
workers. When it appeared desirable to have the Government enter the 
field . . . such as in health measures for children and women, factory 
inspection, workmen’s compensation, social security, etc., Labor has not 
hesitated to seek needed state and national legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE GAINS. 


Paralleling unprecedented growth in organization, the AFL with in- 
creasing effectiveness exerted all the influence at its command to secure 
the enactment of legislation vitally important to the workers, and also to 
prevent the enactment of proposed laws inimical to the best interests not 
only of the workers but, indirectly, to the well being of the nation as 
a whole. 


The following list covers some of the most important legislative achieve- 
ments of the AFL: 


Child labor legislation. 

Social Security Law. 

Low Rent Housing and Slum Clearance provisions. 

National Labor Relations Act. 

Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Davis-Bacon Act, providing for payment of prevailing wages on public 
construction jobs. 

Walsh-Healey Government Contracts Act. 

Wage and hours legislation. 

Laws prohibiting kick-backs in wages under Government contracts. 

Safety laws. 

Provisions for collective bargaining, conciliation and arbitration on 
railroads. 

Convict labor legislation protecting free workers from competition with 
products of prison labor. 

Immigration and naturalization laws. 

Legislation outlawing yellow-dog contracts. 

Retirement legislation for employees of Panama Canal and Railroad. 

Retirement law for railroad workers of United States. 
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Establishment of Department of Labor in Puerto Rico. 

Creation of Federal Department of Labor with Secretary a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. 

Provision for incorporation of credit unions. 

Establishment of federal deposit insurance system covering bank 
deposits. 

Citizenship requirements for workers on Panama Canal Zone. 

Prohibition of transportation in interstate commerce of professional 
strike breakers, spies, thugs, etc. 

Creation of Civil Liberties Committee to investigate violation of free 
speech and free assemblage, and undue interference with the right of 
organization and collective bargaining. 

Prohibition of employment of aliens, Communists, Nazis, etc., on relief 
work. 

Home mortgage relief. 

Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Maritime Labor Board for mediation of labor disputes. 

Bureau of Apprenticeship Training in Department of Labor. 

Health program for federal employees. 

School lunch program. 

Extension of unemployment compensation for federal employees. 

Migratory labor program. 

Law guaranteeing freedom of seamen to leave vessels when in safe 
harbor. 


Of special importance to Labor are the Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healey 
Acts. The former, enacted in 1931, provides for the payment of the pre- 
vailing rate of wages to laborers and merchanics employed by contractors 
and subcontractors on public construction. The Secretary of Labor is 
empowered by the law to determine the prevailing rate that contractors 
must pay. In an effort to defeat the purpose of the Davis-Bacon Act, some 
unscrupulous employers began threatening workers with discharge if 
they did not “kick back” part of the wages paid to them under this law. 
To counteract this practice, legislation was enacted providing for a fine 
of $5,000, imprisonment for not more than five years, or both, for con- 
viction under the Davis-Bacon Act. 


The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act (1986) established labor 
standards on government contracts, including minimum wages, over- 
time compensation for hours in excess of per day or 40 a week; child and 
convict labor restrictions; and health and safety requirements. 


Anti-Trust. When the Sherman Anti-Trust Bill was before the Senate in 
1890, its author and other influential senators emphatically declared that 
it did not affect Labor, that it was to prevent monopolies and maintain 
competition. Since labor unions have nothing to sell, and are non-profit 
organizations, they should not be subject to the law which was admittedly 
never intended to apply to organizations of workers, banded together for 
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mutual protection and betterment. On the contrary, the law was designed 
actually to protect human beings from the power and rapacity of ruthless 
corporations and trusts. However, among the first prosecutions under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law was a suit against striking workers in Louisi- 
ana. The AFL immediately accepted the challenge and sought to secure 
an amendment to the Sherman Law which came to be known as the Clay- 
ton Act. Section 66(f) of the Clayton Act declares that: “The labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” This section 
also declared: 


Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws should be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of Labor, agricultural, or horticul- 
tural organizations instituted for the purpose of mutual help, and not 
having capital stock was not being conducted for profit, or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such organizations from lawfully carry- 
ing out the legitimate objects therof; nor shall such organizations or 
the members thereof be construed to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade under the anti-trust laws. 


With the enactment of the Clayton Act the hopes of Labor rose high 
for it was then believed that a large measure of legislative relief had been 
secured against hampering of labor activities through the issuance of 
injunctions. However, judicial interpretations placed upon this statute 
by the courts nullified the special provisions of this Act designed to pre- 
vent the abuse of the writ of injunction in labor disputes. The U.S. 
Department of Justice refused to recognize the provisions of the Clayton 
Act with respect to labor organizations and began court proceedings to 
penalize labor organizations and their officials under the Anti-Trust Law. 


The AFL Executive Council submitted to the 1940 convention a rela- 
tively brief but comprehensive report covering the activities of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Justice Department which evoked a strong state- 
ment by the convention condemning developments, which concluded with 
the following: “... we condemn most vigorously the unwarranted course 
pursued by the present Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice 
towards organized labor and the fundamentals upon which it is founded. 
We must demand from those occupying higher positions than the person 
in charge of the Anti-Trust Division that they curb these unwarranted 
and destructive activities against organized labor.’’ Despite the protests 
of the AFL, however, the program of the Justice Department against 
organized labor continued for three years. With some alteration in its 
methods, the drive against labor unions continued until a decision of the 
Supreme Court forced the Division to discontinue unwarranted and pro- 
miscuous attacks upon unions and their officials by indictment for any 
action which did not fit into the narrow and thoroughly discredited con- 
cepts of labor economies held by the Anti-Trust Division. The Supreme 
Court decision narrowed the grounds for indictment to but one charge, 
and the AFL held that even that one charge was wholly without merit. 
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By a distortion of one phrase in the famous HUTCHESON case decision 
by the Supreme Court, the Anti-Trust Division continued its unfounded 
indictments. (The Supreme Court held in the HUTCHESON case that 
the anti-trust laws do not apply to unions except when they act in collab- 
oration with employers.) The AFL declared that it would never relax its 
vigilance against attempts by the Anti-Trust Division to destroy the 
fundamental rights of organized labor. 


The effectiveness of Labor’s struggle to negate the influence of the 
Anti-Trust Division was reflected in the steadily diminishing number of 
suits brought against labor unions until in 1944 the E.C. reported to the 
convention that not a single anti-trust suit was instituted against organ- 
ized labor in the preceding year. However, again in 1953 and subse- 
quently, there was a flareup of prosecutions under the Sherman Law, 
initially against farmers and fishermen’s unions which include both boat 
owners and crewmen. All such prosecutions were immediately protested 
by the Federation. 


Child Labor. The American Federation of Labor originated the campaign 
for the adoption of a child labor amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
following the action of the U.S. Supreme Court declaring two child labor 
laws which had been enacted to be unconstitutional. 


In 1924 Congress passed a resolution proposing to amend the Constitu- 
tion whereby Congress would be empowered to legislate to limit, regulate 
and protect labor of children under 18 years of age. By 1936 the proposed 
amendment had been approved by 28 states, requiring but 4 more to make 
the amendment a part of the Constitution of the United States. The great 
majority of the 20 which had not ratified were Southern states. 


However, the need for a child labor amendment was met through the 
enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act and continuing amendments 
thereto, and agitation for ratification of the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment was subsequently abandoned. 


Convict Labor. For many years the AFL had sought to eliminate com- 
petition between the products of convict and free labor. In 1939 Congress 
enacted the Hawes-Cooper Act providing that products of convict labor 
shipped into a state come under the laws of that state, just the same as 
those produced therein. A supplemental law (the Ashurst-Sumner Act) 
prohibits the transportation of convict-made products into a state where 
such state prohibits the sale of its own convict-made products on the 
open market. 


AFL and the Farmers. 


Common problems and mutual needs between farmers and industrial 
workers as the nation’s basic producers, frequently bound them together 
in support of constructive legislation. Both groups were vitally interested 
in finding and utilizing the principles that make for continuous progress 
and well-being of themselves and those whom they serve. Not infre- 
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quently, however selfish interests sought to divide the two groups 
through misunderstanding and dissension. To meet this challenge the 
Federation from time to time recommended conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the AFL and farmers to work out cooperative efforts upon 
mutually satisfactory undertakings, both political and economic. One 
example of the effectiveness of this cooperative relationship was demon- 
strated when the 1927 Appropriation Bills were under consideration for 
the Departments of the State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor. At that time 
the AFL pressed for and was largely instrumental in securing the inser- 
tion of a clause providing that none of the funds so appropriated should 
be used to prosecute labor and farm organizations. 


Home Owners Loan. 


When it became apparent that unless some remedial legislation was 
enacted to prevent calamitous loss of homes by hundreds of thousands of 
wage earners who were unable to pay either interest or principal on 
mortgages on their property, the AFL called upon Congress to enact 
legislation to aid these home owners. In 1933 Congress passed a bill 
creating the Home Owners Loan Corporation and authorized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to advance $200 million, or as much 
thereof as was required, to finance the HOLC, thus saving many thou- 
sands of homes for American wage earners. 


Housing. An important legislative milestone was the enactment of the 
law creating the Federal Housing Administration designed to encourage 
improvement in housing standards and conditions, and to provide a sys- 
tem of mortgage insurance on both existing and new residential construc- 
tion financially backed by the Federal Government. 


Laws were also enacted providing for the construction of low rent 
housing and slum clearance. Sharp increases in rents throughout the 
country in the fall of 1936 constituted a sharp warning to American wage 
earners that a housing shortage was developing rapidly. Residential con- 
struction was still lagging at levels far below those of industrial activity 
and with 10,770,000 still unemployed, it became increasingly clear that 
decisive action was necessary to avert or even minimize the impending 
housing crisis. 


The activities of the U.S. Housing Administration proved beneficial in 
providing employment for many thousands of building trades workers 
while providing more appropriate housing for wage earners and low 
income citizens of the nation. From its very inception, the Housing 
Administration made continuing progress in the reduction of costs and 
pressed for annual appropriations to re-house slum dwellers. 


Labor made an important contribution to the success of the Housing 
Administration program by entering into agreements which assured that 
once construction started on a project, work would not be interrupted by 
jurisdictional or wage disputes. The President of the AFL urged the 
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continuation of the housing program and in a public statement dated 
May 20, 1940, declared: 


The experience of the USHA in the construction of workers’ hous- 
ing will enable it to provide such industrial housing with extreme speed 
and with thorough knowledge of each local problem. The USHA, with 
its nation-wide network of contacts with local housing needs and with 
its staff trained and experienced in dealing with local housing prob- 
lems, is the only agency equipped to plan and administer such a pro- 
gram. If properly planned this emergency housing will not be a total 
economic loss at the conclusion of the emergency, but will become a 
permanent asset available to low income families in the future. Termi- 
nation of the USHA program would not only aggravate the already 
acute shortage of low rent housing, but would also deprive us of the 
tested machinery, in full working order, well fitted to deal efficiently 
with the emergency we are facing. The A. F. of L., as the originai 
champion of this legislation, has resolved that this program must be 
continued and expanded to meet the growing needs for reemployment 
and for rehousing. 


Immigration. The problem of immigration, for many years of grave con- 
cern to Labor, proved increasingly troublesome following the close of 
World War I when thousands of Europeans began entering this country 
ostensibly as visitors, but in whom Labor recognized potential permanent 
residents and competitors in the labor market. In addition, many were 
entering the country illegally over the borders. The President of the 
United States requested authorization from Congress to transfer the 
Immigration and Naturalization Bureaus to the Department of Justice. 
The object given was to uncover “fifth columnists” in the country and to 
see that the law was strictly enforced. Congress approved the change. 


While exercising continuing vigilance over enforcement of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Law, the AFL experienced increasing dif- 
ficulty through unscrupulous employers who sought to undermine estab- 
lished wages and living standards of American workers through employ- 
ment of aliens who had entered the country illegally. In 1948, the AFL 
adopted a resolution in support of an amendment to the existing immigra- 
tion law making it a felony knowingly to “conceal, harbor, or employ any 
alien who has entered this country illegally.” 

Following the close of World War II the problem of caring for displaced 
persons culminated in the enactment of emergency legislation providing 
for the admission of 400,000 displaced persons during the ensuing four 
years. Since this was not a permanent change in immigration law, the 
AFL did not oppose the enactment of the proposed legislation. The Fed- 
eration made it plain, however, that it would support immigration legisla- 
tion which would provide necessary safeguards of the employment oppor- 
tunities and labor standards of American workers. 


Mexican Nationals. The use of Mexican nationals as farm labor, in 
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violation of immigration laws, received consideration of the AFL and 
emphatic action was taken in protest against the exploitation of these 
Mexican workers with resultant undermining of working conditions of 
Wage earners in border states of the United States, especially in the 
Imperial Valley of California. 


AFL representatives participated in conferences with the Secretary of 
Labor with regard to proposed extensions of the Mexican Farm-Labor 
Program which was enacted in 1951, as an amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. The essential purpose of the Act was to authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to recruit agricultural workers from Mexico pursuant 
to arrangements between the Governments of the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico and to protect U.S. workers against any possible ad- 
verse effects from the influx of Mexican Nationals. In view of the unde- 
sirable effects of this legislation, the AFL representatives gave testimony 
at hearings on additional extension of the Act and successfully insisted 
on protective clauses in the measure to afford safeguards for American 
workers. 


Injunctions. A great victory for Labor was the enactment of the Noris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Law in 1932, which prohibited federal injuric- 
tions in labor disputes, except as specified, and outlawed “yellow dog con- 
tracts.” The enactment of this legislation was the culmination of years 
of effort to secure relief from injunctions. Prior to the passage of the 
bill, President Hoover had nominated Judge John J. Parker to be a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United States. The AFL vigorously 
and effectively opposed confirmation of the nomination of Judge Parker 
for the reason that as a district judge he had upheld the “‘yellow dog con- 
tract” as a pre-requisite to employment. In the debate on confirmation 
of the appointment of Judge Parker in the U.S. Senate, the subject-matter 
of the “yellow dog contract” was thoroughly discussed and as a result the 
following clause was inserted in the Anti-Injunction Bill: 


Sec. 3. Any undertaking or promise, such as is described in this sec- 
tion, or any other undertaking or promise in conflict with the public 
policy declared in Section 2 of this Act, is hereby declared to be con- 
trary to the public policy of the United States, shall not be enforceable 
in any court of the United States and shall not afford any basis for the 
granting of legal or equitable relief by such court including specifically 
the following: 


‘Every undertaking or promise hereafter made, whether written or 
oral, express or implied, constituting or contained in any contract or 
agreement of hiring or employment between any individual, firm, com- 
pany, association, or corporation, and any employe or prospective em- 
ploye of the same, whereby 

‘(a) Either party to such contract or agreement undertakes or prom- 

ises not to join, become, or remain a member of any labor organiza- 

tion or of any employer organization: or 
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‘(b) Either party to such contract or agreement undertakes or prom- 
ises that he will withdraw from an employment relation in the event 
that he joins, becomes, or remains a member of any labor organiza- 
tion or of any employer organization’. 


This section in definite terms outlaws the “‘yellow dog” contract. 


Railroad Retirement. 


In both 1934 and 1935, Congress passed legislation providing for a 
system of retirement for railroad workers. Both of the laws were de- 
clared unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court. However, in 1937 
legislation identified as the Railroad Retirement Act and the Carriers 
Taxing Act was enacted, eliminating the features of the first mentioned 
laws to which the Supreme Court objected. 


Safety. Industrial accidents in the United States were cause for continu- 
ing concern to the AFL. Every convention over a period of many years 
urged all affiliated unions to immediately organize safety committees to 
promote safe and healthful work practices. It was urged that pressure 
be exerted on state and local authorities for adequate regulation of indus- 
try through specific safety and health requirements to the end that indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases might be prevented. 


In 1930 the AFL supported a proposal to establish a safety bureau 
within the Department of Labor. The purpose of the bill was to collect 
information that would be valuable in helping to prevent accidents. In 
1932 the AFL lent its support to a legislative proposal to require that 
contractors engaged in the construction of buildings for the Federal Goy- 
ernment must conform to the laws of the state in which the contractors 
were operating .. . especially with regard to safety and the prevention 
of accidents in the building industry. The matter was again before Con- 
gress in 1936 through a legislative proposal to provide more adequate 
protection to workmen on projects, wherever situated, belonging to the 
United States, by granting to the several states jurisdiction to enforce 
their state workmen’s compensation, safety and insurance laws. How- 
ever, a Senatorial deletion of the words “safety and insurance” deprived 
the bill of its effectiveness. The AFL announced that it would endeavor 
to secure an amendment to the existing law since only a relatively few 
states had safety laws and federal law was deemed necessary. In 1939. 
the AFL again attacked this continuing problem, reporting that in the 
preceding year alone there were 16,500 deaths and 1,350,000 injuries 
from industrial accidents. A specific program of activity for local labor 
units was formulated and approved by the convention, as part of an over- 
all campaign. 


Despite obstacles and opposition, the AFL continued its fight to secure 
adequate industrial safety legislation. In 1946 the convention adopted 
resolutions dealing with industrial safety and requesting the Secretary 
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of Labor to institute a nation-wide program encompassing all manufac- 
turers of industrial equipment, urging them to install proper safeguards 
when the machines were manufactured. 


Highway accidents increased at an alarming rate, and the 1947 con- 
vention unanimously adopted a resolution directing attention to the seri- 
ousness of the situation and the need for remedial measures to combat the 
problem. The 1947 convention also adopted a resolution which called upon 
the AFL to sponsor federal legislation to provide a uniform safety code 
covering industry in commerce or affecting interstate commerce, and to 
sponsor legislative measures setting up uniform and adequate financial 
compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases. All 
efforts to reduce the number and seriousness of accidents received con- 
tinuing support from the AFL. At the same time, the AFL was vigilant 
lest the established function of the state labor departments to police state 
safety laws and regulations be infringed upon by transfer of these func- 
tions to state health departments. The trend toward such transfers 
gained some impetus through use of federal money given under the Social 
Security Act for general programs of the state health departments. The 
AFL urged that steps be taken to prevent further encroachment by health 
departments on state labor department activities. 


Social Security. The Social Security Act, signed on August 14, 1935, is 
regarded by Labor as the greatest single social legislative measure ever 
enacted for it extends into fields not covered by any other national social 
security system in the world. The American program provides for: (1) 
old age assistance; (2) old age benefits (known as Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance); (3) unemployment insurance; (4) grants to states for aid 
to dependent children; (5) grants to states for maternal and child wel- 
fare; (6) public health service; (7) aid to the blind. 


The AFL was one of the original pioneers in efforts to secure the enact- 
ment of a social security law, and constantly endeavored to have amend- 
ments enacted for the improvement of the entire program. 


Wages and Hours. The Wage and Hour Law was enacted after strenuous 
work on the part of the AFL to eliminate the wage differentials existing 
between the North and the South, and other objectionable features. De- 
spite determined opposition, the AFL finally was able to secure the enact- 
ment of the proposed bill which fixed wages at a specified minimum of 25 
cents an hour for the first year; 30 cents the second year; and then grad- 
ually to increase the minimum to 40 cents in the next 5 years. Hours 
were limited to 44 for the first year; 42 the second; and 40 hours there- 
after. Low though these minimum requirements were at first, hundreds 
of thousands of workers were benefited materially by the law even as 
originally enacted. An amendment passed in 1949, however, raised the 
minimum to 75 cents per hour, and in 1955 a further increase in minimum 
wages raised the amount to $1 per hour. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Railway Labor Act of 1926, even though limited to railroad trans- 
portation, was a significant indicator of a change in public policy toward 
collective bargaining. The Railway Labor Act was based on the premise 
that harmonious relations between labor and managament should be 
maintained by free collective bargaining. Under the Act the railroad 
workers were assured the right to organize and join unions without 
employer interference. 


The passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933 incorpo- 
rated a vitally important provision (Section 7) which guaranteed the 
right of employees to organize or join unions of their own choosing and 
to bargain collectively with their employers. Though the N.I.R.A. was 
invalidated by the Supreme Court in 1935, the principle contained in 
Section 7 of NIRA was incorporated in the National Labor Relations Act, 
known as the Wagner Act—the most significant labor law thus far 
enacted. 


The AFL worked constantly for a shortening of the workday for both 
public and private employees. A great step forward was the enactment 
of legislation reducing the hours of employment of 600,000 per diem 
workers and many salaried employees of the government to 40 hours 
per week without reduction in pay. The 5-day week has now been ex- 
tended generally throughout industry and private employment. 


The AFL early became cognizant of the vital importance to the workers 
in the several states of special state government agencies responsible for 
the administration of state labor laws and other matters of prime con- 
cern to the wage earners. For this reason, the Federation made the estab- 
lishment of these special state agencies of prime legislative importance in 
the states and with the exception of Mississippi and South Dakota all 
states have some form of labor department or commission. Some are more 
effective than others, of course, but at least there is something on which 
to build and improve in the future. 


An active campaign to wipe out unscrupulous loan sharks who preyed 
upon low income workers was given a great assist by legislation provid- 
ing for the incorporation of credit unions. The interest of the AFL in 
credit unions continued and the final report of the E.C. of the AFL con- 
tained the following statement and recommendation: 


With the increasing desire of many families for an inexpensive, 
reliable source of credit, participation of union members in credit 
unions has rapidly grown. Credit unions have provided trade union 
members with the opportunity to invest their savings at a good return 
and to borrow funds when necessary at a reasonable rate of interest. 
Union members have found that credit unions have made available to 
them a ready source of low-cost credit without unnecessary red tape or 
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embarrassing investigation. Their membership and participation in 
credit unions has relieved them of the necessity of resorting to unre- 
liable small loan sharks when they have been in need of funds in time 
of emergency. 


Nearly one million union members now belong to credit unions, 
many of them directly sponsored by our affiliates. During the past year, 
AFL unions have organized approximately 100 new credit unions, 
bringing the total number of credit unions sponsored by our local affil- 
iates to 576. In addition, union members have been primarily resposi- 
ble for organizing and operating many other credit unions not offi- 
cially labor-sponsored. 


Local unions and their members desiring to organize and operate 
credit unions should continue to be given all possible assistance and 
guidance. In order that credit unions should be organized on a healthy 
and sound basis, it is important that our affiliates and members be given 
all necessary information for efficient management of credit union 
operations and for establishing necessary safeguards of the funds en- 
trusted to credit unions by their members. 


Another measure urgently advocated by the AFL was federal guarantee 
of bank deposits. Prior to that time the unhappy experience of many 
workers who lost their savings through bank failures caused many of 
them to lose confidence in banks and to secrete their reserves in various 
ways... often with most unfortunate results such as burglary, fire, etc. 
With the enactment of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, however, the 
workers again turned to the banks as safe depositories of their moneys. 


During the depression of the early ’30’s, unemployment reached 15 
million, requiring appropriations by the Federal Government to meet the 
immediate critical needs of the unemployed. The AFL consistently acted 
on the premise that the problems of the unemployed are the concern and 
responsibility of the federal and state governments. 


These constitute but a cross-section of important legislation enacted 
with the support and often at the insistence of the AFL. In the “Encyclo- 
pedia” section of this volume, under the various subjects by title will be 
found a more detailed accounting of the activities of the Federation in 
convincing Congress that specific legislation was necessary, as well as 
work in connection with the defeat of undesirable legislative proposals. 


Public Policies, Upward Trend 


When public policy toward trade union organization began to change, 
mainly attributable to legislative enactment, trade unions were all ready 
to build on the membership they had retained throughout the depths of 
the depression. 


Though limited in application to the railroad transportation industry, 
the Railway Labor Act of 1926 was an important milestone for it was an 
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Act of Congress requiring employers to bargain collectively and not dis- 
criminate against employees for union membership. The law further 
provided for settlement of railway labor disputes through mediation, 
voluntary arbitration and fact-finding boards. 


Though not actually related to collective bargaining as such, the enact- 
ment of the Bacon-Davis Act (1931) was a very important factor in 
strengthening trade union effectiveness. The Act provided for the pay- 
ment of prevailing rates of pay by contractors and sub-contractors on 
public construction. 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act (1932) was also of vital importance to 
workers since it greatly limited judicial restrictions on strikes, picketing, 
and boycotts, and forbade the imposition of “yellow dog contracts” as a 
condition of employment. The law also limited the liability of unions, 
their officers and members, for unlawful acts of individual officers, agents, 
or members. 


In order to revive business and reduce widespread unemployment, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was passed in 1933. The N.R.A. in- 
cluded a section (No. 7 A) which guaranteed the right of workers to 
organize or join unions of their own choosing and to bargain collectively 
with their employers. Though the NIRA was invalidated by the Supreme 
Court in 1935, the general principles of the labor section referred to above 
were incorporated in the National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act), 
the most significant labor legislation ever enacted in the United States 
since it guarantees to employees ‘“‘the right of self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion”. The Act was not just a statement of policy, it established the 
National Labor Relations Board whose duties were prescribed to include 
(1) prevention and remedy of unfair labor practices on the part of 
employers designed to discourage or interfere with the self-organization 
of employees, or with collective bargaining procedure; and (2) in cases 
of controversy to determine the bargaining unit through elections to 
decide which union, if any, the workers wanted certified to represent them 
for collective bargaining purposes. Though the AFL found it necessary 
to take issue with those responsible for the administration of the NLRB 
in subsequent years, the establishment of such a board was definitely 
regarded as progress. 


Further legislative progress at the instigation of the labor movement 
was marked by the passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938; the 
Social Security Act which with its various Titles established a system of 
old age and survivors insurance; unemployment compensation provisions 
on a joint federal-state basis; old age assistance for the nation’s needy 
which is also a federal-state undertaking; aid for the blind; aid for de- 
pendent children. The Walsh-Healy Act was a further step forward in 
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that it provided for the maintenance of basic labor standards on govern- 
ment contracts (including minimum wages, overtime compensation, child 
and prison labor provisions, and health and safety requirements). 


Following the enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act restricting the 
use of federal injunctions in labor disputes and outlawing yellow dog 
contracts, and the National Recovery Act with its very important Section 
7-A, guaranteeing workers the right to organize in unions of their own 
choosing, there came a definite rise in membership of unions and a con- 
certed organizing drive was inaugurated, particularly in the mass pro- 
duction industries theretofore unorganized, in some respects due to the 
fact that no craft unions had jurisdiction over the workers employed. 
To meet this problem, the AFL charterd workers over whom no existing 
international unions had jurisdiction, in directly affiliated federal unions. 
In an attempt to combat this rapid rise in union membership and strength. 
many employers promoted plans of their own design purported to be 
“employe representation plans” but in effect they were company unions. 
This drive against voluntary organizations continued with increasing 
force until the enactment of the Wagner National Labor Relations Act 
which established the first national labor policy assuring wage earners the © 
right to organize and to choose their own representatives for the purpose 
of collective bargaining. The result of this legislation was reflected in ad- 
vancing membership gains, for in the first 2 years of the Wagner Act 
membership rose from 3°4 million to 714 million. The largest gains in this 
particular period were in the mass production industries of automobiles, 
rubber and aluminum which were organized on an industrial basis.* 


The gains were not confined to the industrial unions however, but were 
also reflected in the membership of many of the old craft unions such as 
the Machinists, Ladies’ Garment Workers, Teamsters, etc. The extent of 
these gains takes on added significance when considered in the light of 
the rise of only 2 per cent in the overall labor force of the country between 
1935 and 1937 and that non-agricultural employment increased less than 
15 per cent.* 


“Legislative Achievements.” 


From time to time the A. F. of L. published a booklet setting forth the 
legislative achievements of the A. F. of L., not only legislation enacted but 
objectionable measures defeated. The last official booklet under this 
title (1955) is included in its entirety: 


~The non-partisan political policy of the American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly proved its practicability. Most important of all, it has 
aided in securing the passage of remedial federal and state legislation 
that would benefit Labor and the people generally. It has been an influence 
that has forced the defeat of objectionable legislation. 


* Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor. 
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More and more the agitation by the American Federation of Labor for 
non-partisanship has encouraged the growth of independent voting by 
individuals and various groups of people who desire forward-looking 
instead of reactionary legislation. 


Up to 1905 whatever legislation was enacted in the interest of labor 
was secured only after most strenuous campaigns by the wage earners 
and often over long periods of time. Although the Chinese Exclusion Act 
was passed in 1882, efforts continued yearly to break down its beneficial 
effects. Even as late as 1912 amendments to the law that would have 
flooded this country with Chinese were proposed but defeated. 


The campaign against unrestricted immigration begun in 1891, did 
not become in any way successful until 1907. It was not until 1918 that 
the literacy test was incorporated in the immigration law and it was not 
until 1921, when the 3 per cent “national origin” law was enacted, that 
a real effort was made by Congress to limit immigration. In 1924 Congress 
went still further restricting immigration. The present 2 per cent “na- 
tional origin” law was enacted and aliens ineligible to citizenship were 
entirely barred as immigrants. By this legislation American wage earners 
and American civilization won a notable victory. 


Although a national eight-hour law for mechanics and laborers on public 
works for the United States was enacted in 1868, it was not enforced. The 
first convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1881 demanded 
that it be recognized by Government officials. This agitation continued 
for years, but it was not until 1892 that Congress amended the law pro- 
viding for a shorter workday for all mechanical labor on public work, 
whether employed by the Government or by contractors. Immediately 
efforts were made to nullify the law, and it was not until 1906 that an 
Executive Order directed the enforcement of the law and prosecution of 
its violators. In 1912 the law was extended to subcontractors. 


The indifferent manner in which members of Congress, both in the 
Senate and in the House, received requests from Labor for remedial 
legislation became so pronounced that the 1905 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor urged all organizations to oppose the nomination 
and election of candidates for congressional and legislative honors who 
had shown themselves to be unfriendly to the interests and principles of 
organized labor, and to assist to the extent of their ability in the nom- 
ination and election of candidates known to be friendly to labor legislation. 


Conditions had become so unbearable that a meeting of the presidents 
of all international unions was called to meet with the Executive Council 
in Washington to consult and devise ways and means by which the position 
of Labor in regard to its rights and interests might be discussed and 
formulated. That conference was attended by 117 presidents or repre- 
sentatives of presidents of the international trade unions of our country, 
together with the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
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The conference adopted what came to be known as Labor’s Bill of 
Grievances. The conference presented the Bill of Grievances to the Presi- 
dent, the President pro tem of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives on March 21, 1906. The document outlined Labor’s 
grievances and contained an arraignment of those who refused to legislate 
in favor of Labor and of the people or those who continued their efforts to 
promote the wishes of the special interests. It concluded: 


As Labor’s representatives we ask you to redress your grievances, 
for it is in your power to do so. Labor now appeals to you, and we 
trust that it may not be in vain. But if perchance you may not heed 
us we shall appeal to the conscience and the support of our fellow 
citizens. 


After that meeting a plan of campaign was formulated and the follow- 
ing declaration adopted: 


We will stand by our friends and administer a stinging rebuke to men 
or parties who are either indifferent, negligent, or hostile. 


Representatives of the American Federation of Labor appeared before 
the platform committees of the major political parties for the purpose of 
pressing upon them the necessity of including in their statement of 
political intentions declarations for legislation helpful to Labor and essen- 
tial to the best interests of all the people. 


Following the defining of these policies, organized labor ventured into 
an aggressive campaign to elect to public office in the executive and legis- 
lative branches of Government irrespective of political parties such men 
as had by their records and attitudes manifested themselves to be favor- 
ably inclined to the demands made by Labor in the interest of the wage 
workers and of all the people. 


The congressional elections in 1910 resulted in a change of the political 
complexion of the House of Representatives, and organized labor was 
given a large measure of credit for that important change. It was realized 
that the non-partisan political policy of the American Federation of Labor 
was inherently sound, practical and potent for even greater influence and 
power in our political life. 


As the years passed greater advantages were secured through our non- 
partisan political policy. Those in control of the major political parties 
began to realize that Labor was not seeking mere political preferment 
but was concerned solely with securing legislation helpful to the economic 
advancement of the wage earners and the social advancement of all our 
people. 


This high ideal in our political endeavors met with ever increasing 
favorable response in the election to Congress of members of the major 
political parties who more fully and truly represented the hopes and 
aspirations of the wage earners and the people generally. 
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By 1917 practically every demand set out in the petition to Congress 
in the Bill of Exceptions submitted in 1906 had been enacted into law. 


Since the Bill of Grievances was submitted lack of progress in securing 
state legislation clearly demonstrated that national legislation was indis- 
pensable if the child life of our nation was to be made secure. Since 1881 
the American Federation of Labor has persistently sought the passage 
of laws in the several states forbidding the employment of children in 
industry. In 1914 a bill was introduced in Congress prohibiting interstate 
transportation of products in the production of which the labor of children 
under certain ages was employed. In 1916 this bill was enacted into law, 
only to be declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1918. An amendment was then made to the Revenue Act in which an 
excise tax of 10 per cent was placed on the net profits of the employers of 
child labor. This measure became a law and was also declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court in 1922. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor then had a joint resolution introduced in Congress proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution authorizing Congress to prohibit the 
exploitation of the labor of children. This was approved by Congress in 
June, 1924, and referred to the state legislatures for ratification. 

Twenty-eight states had ratified the Child Labor Amendment when the 
first edition of this pamphlet was printed. During 1933 and 1934 legisla- 
tures that met were influenced by the action of the National Recovery 
Administration in having codes for various industries contain clauses that 
no child under sixteen could be employed and in hazardous employment 
under eighteen. 

The United States Supreme Court evidently was compelled to recognize 
the constitutional power and right of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to modify, restrict, regulate or control the judicial power of the 
Government. Ever since the courts invaded the industrial life of our 
people by the issuance of prohibitory mandates directed against trade 
unions and their normal and rightful activities the American Federation 
of Labor has protested against this violation of the constitutional guaran- 
tee to workers of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Beginning 
with 1898 the American Federation of Labor has endeavored to secure 
legislation restricting the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. After 
years of struggle the Clayton Law was enacted in 1914, only to find the 
United States Supreme Court soon thereafter emasculating the effective 
remedies it contained. The decision of the Supreme Court in October, 
1924, however, somewhat restored to the Clayton Act the effectiveness of 
which it had been robbed. The constitutional power of Congress to regu- 
late judicial procedure was confirmed by the United States Supreme Court, 
in sustaining the constitutionality of that provision which secured to 
everyone charged with criminal contempt a trial by jury and deprives the 
courts of power heretofore considered beyond the reach of the legislative 
branch of Government. To that extent the Clayton Law has been main- 
tained. 
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March 23, 1932, the President signed what is known as the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Law. It defines and limits the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity and makes unlawful ‘yellow dog” contracts and 
permits publicity to the existence of, or the facts involved in, any labor 
dispute whether by advertising, speaking, patrolling or by any other 
method not involving fraud or violence. Many other provisions in the bill 
protect Labor. 


In 1935 Congress responded to the repeated requests of the American 
Federation of Labor for legislation to provide social security. The same 
session of Congress also passed the National Labor Relations Act pro- 
tecting and guaranteeing Labor’s right to collective bargaining without 
interference by hostile employers. 


It is evident that Labor’s non-partisan political policy insofar as con- 
gressional elections are concerned thoroughly justifies the assertion that 
Labor achieved signal successes since 1906. 


It was because of the election of friends of Labor that compulsory 
labor legislation was defeated. It also made it possible to defeat the 
campaign to relieve the well-to-do from taxation and place the burden 
through a sales tax upon those least able to bear it. The rights of free 
speech, free press and free assemblage, although constitutional, have been 
attacked in many covert ways but always defeated in the Federal Congress. 


Hundreds of laws have been enacted in the states as well as the Federal 
Congress providing for the health, safety and comfort of the wage earners. 
Workmen’s compensation laws have been secured in all but one state, 
some of them including occupational diseases. Sweatshops have been 
eliminated in most places, and tenement house work has been minimized 
through the efforts of Labor. Sanitary workshops have been secured that 
have defeated the depredations of the white plague and many occupational 
diseases. Children have been taken out of the workshops and factories 
and placed in the schools and playgrounds. Insidious efforts to make null 
and void all protective laws for women have been defeated. 


In all the legislation that has been urged in either the federal or state 
legislatures Labor has asked for nothing except those things which it 
can not gain through its economic power, and only for legislation that 
would benefit the people generally. 


The American Federation of Labor is a voluntary organization and 
abhors compulsion. It gives its aid in the interest of all legislation that 
is supported by the forward-looking citizenship of our country. It has 
repeatedly urged the enactment of legislation in the interest of the farm- 
ers. In the elections for members of the various legislatures and of Con- 
gress the farmers have joined hands many times with Labor to choose 
those who would be true to the people. 


Each year the Executive Council has reported to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor conventions the victories and the defeats in legislation for 
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the year previous. However, in order that members of organized labor and 
their sympathizers as well as the foes of Labor may know what has been 
achieved through the non-partisan political policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Executive Council has prepared the following report 
of the principal legislation enacted and defeated since 1905. 


In June 19538, as a result of the 1952 Convention action, the National 
Legislative Committee was assigned the task of coordinating information 
in regard to all legislative activities in all of the forty-eight states and 
all of the territories and insular possessions. It was the sense of the 
Convention that the need was great to keep our state federations in- 
formed of the progress of all state legislative activities, and this the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee will do as frequently as occasion warrants. 


The year 1953 was an especially busy year along the legislative fronts 
of 44 of the 48 states. In addition to furnishing all the State Federations 
of Labor and our organizations in all territories and insular possessions 
information regarding state legislation, the National Legislative Commit- 
tee will also furnish such legislative information on national legislation 
as may be of concern to Labor in the states, territories and insular 
possessions. 


(LISTING OF IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FROM 
59TH THROUGH 83RD CONGRESSES.) 


RECORD OF FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1905, to March 3, 1907 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Employers’ Liability Law. 

2. Immigration laws strengthened. 

3. Limiting railroad men’s hours of labor to 16 in any one day. 

4. Investigation ordered of industrial conditions among working women 
and children. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian Islands. 
2. Anti-compulsory pilotage. 


RECORD OF SIXTIETH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1907, to March 3, 1909 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Employers’ Liability Law, to take the place of the act passed by 
the Fifty-ninth Congress which was annulled by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

2. Compensation for injuries to Government employes. 

3. Child Labor Law for District of Columbia. 
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4. Disapproval of the unfair personal injury act of the Territory of 
New Mexico. 

5. Appropriation for investigation of accidents in coal mines. 

6. Providing for self-emptying ash pans for locomotives. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Reduction of wages of employes of Panama Canal and Railroad. 

2. Ship subsidy and conscription. 

38. Compulsory investigation of labor disputes, which was intended as 
a forerunner of compulsory arbitration. 

4. Proposal to waive contract labor provision of immigration laws in 
Hawaii. 

5. Efforts to establish censorship of publications in Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
March 4, 1909, to March 8, 1911 
MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Employers’ Liability Act amended and strengthened. : 

2. Federal employes’ compensation for injuries act extended requiring 
railroads to report all accidents. 

. Establishing the Bureau of Mines. 

. Providing standard equipment for railroads. 

. Providing for Federal locomotive boiler inspection. 

. Immigration Law relating to deportation strengthened. 

. Eight-hour provision incorporated in naval appropriation acts. 

. Eight-hour provision included in the Act authorizing construction 
of revenue cutters. 

9. Providing for Federal Commission on Workmen’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability. 

10. Establishing postal savings banks. 

11. Providing for an eight-hour day on public works in Puerto Rico; 
prohibiting employment of children under 14 years of age and providing 
for an employers’ liability law. 

12. Amending the rules of the House of Representatives to prevent the 
practice of killing legislation in committees. 

13. Proposing an amendment to the Constitution for the levying of an 
income tax. 

14. Compelling publicity of political campaign contributions. 

15. Child Labor Law for the District of Columbia amended and 
strengthened. 


on Of CO 


RECORD OF SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
March 4, 1911, to March 8, 1913 
MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 
1. “Gag’’ rule abolished. Rights of hearing, petition and association 
restored to Post Office and other Civil Service employes. 
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2. Proposed constitutional amendment providing for the election of 
United States Senators by the people. 

3. General Eight-hour Law on all contracts for public works. 

A. Providing an eight-hour clause in contracts for fortifications. 

5. Providing for an eight-hour provision in contracts for the navy. 

6. Hight hours for letter carriers and clerks in post offices made man- 
datory. 

7. Extended Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act to the employes of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

8. Children’s Bureau established. 

9. Industrial Relations Commission created. 

10. Second-class postage rates assured for trade union and fraternal 
publications. 

11. Eight-hour Law of 1892 extended to dredgemen. 

12. Providing for a Department of Labor, the Secretary to be a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet. 

13. Bureau of Mines Act strengthened. 

14. Passed bill freeing seamen. (Vetoed by President Taft.) 

15. Amending Immigration Bill to require literacy test. (Vetoed by 
President Taft.) 

16. Prohibiting the use of phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

17. Exempting organizations of labor from prosecution under the anti- 
trust act. (Vetoed by President Taft.) 

18. Providing for the physical valuation of all railroads and express 
companies. 

19. Providing for parcel post. 

20. Increase in appropriations for rescue work in Bureau of Mines. 

21. Ordering investigation of the industrial conditions in the iron and 
steel industry and also of the United States Steel Corporation. 

22. Providing for a three-watch system in the Merchant Marine for 
masters, mates and pilots. 

23. Providing for the construction in government navy yards of naval 
vessels and colliers. 

24. Increase of wages for pressmen in the Government Printing Office 
of five cents an hour. 

25. Providing for a 10 per cent increase in wages for employes of naval 
gun factory. 

26. Investigation of the textile strike of Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

27. Investigation of the Taylor stop-watch system. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
March 4, 1913, to March 3, 1915 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 
1. Labor and farmers’ organizations exempted from the anti-trust act. 
2. Limiting the use and abuse of the writ of injunction in labor dis- 
putes. 
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3. Defining and restricting punishment of alleged contempts of injunc- 
tion writs and providing jury trials in contempt cases. 

4. Prohibiting Department of Justice using funds to prosecute labor 
and farmers’ organizations under the anti-trust act. 

5. Seamen’s Law abolishing involuntary servitude, providing better 
treatment of seamen and improving life-saving provisions on vessels at 
sea. 

6. Repealed Erdman Act providing for conciliation, mediation and arbi- 
tration in disputes between railroads and their employes and enacted the 
Newlands Law for permanent officials appointed to administer it in behalf 
of railroad employes. 

7. Eight-hour Law for women and child workers of the District of 
Columbia. (Decided constitutional March 3, 1915, by Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia.) 

8. Eight hours for employes under the Alaska Coal Land Act. 

9. Public construction of Alaska Railroad. 

10. Providing for industrial education for farmers and rural residents 
under the agricultural extension act. 

11. Prohibiting Taylor stop-watch system and speeding up methods in - 
United States navy yards, gun factories, torpedo stations and arsenals. 

12. Prohibiting piecework in the Post Office Department, Washington, 
DEC. 

18. Providing for construction of battleships, transports and other 
vessels in the United States navy yards and requiring repairs to be made 
in governmental instead of private yards. 

14. Guaranteeing the right of licensed officers such as masters, mates 
and pilots to quit work and protecting them when reporting defects of 
their vessels to Government inspectors. 

15. Strengthening Bureau of Mines Act and providing ten new experi- 
ment stations and seven new safety stations 

16. Ordering senatorial investigation of industrial disputes in the coal 
fields of West Virginia. Resulted in the restoration of peace, the estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day and check weighmen and a 10 per cent 
increase in wages; the right of organization was guaranteed and other 
improved working conditions included. 

17. Workmen’s Compensation Act extended to post office employes. 

18. Extending locomotive boiler inspection to locomotive engines and 
tenders. 

19. Leaves of absence with pay to employes of the Government Printing 
Office extended from 26 to 30 days per year. 

20. Impeachment proceedings against Judge Wright which caused his 
resignation. 

21. Investigation of industrial disputes in the Colorado coal fields and 
Michigan copper region officially verified by complaints and charges made 
by the men of Labor against the mining companies and their alliance with 
the political and military powers. 
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22. Increase wages of metal trades mechanics employed at the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) navy yard 7.81 per cent. 

23. Income Tax Law enacted in conformity with the new United States 
constitutional amendment. 

24. Appropriated an additional $139,000 for the work of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

25. Appropriated more adequate funds for the Department of Labor. 

26. Passed resolution demanding information from cabinet officials as 
to what uses, if any, were made of the Rockefeller or Carnegie funds in 
their Departments. 

27. Immigration Bill providing for literacy test. (Passed over veto.) 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Substituting biennial promotion of post office employes instead of 
annual. 

2. Lenghthening the workday for post office clerks and carriers. 

3. Reducing the pay of letter carriers, known as collectors, from $1,200 
to $1,000 per year. 

4. Providing for a reduction of wages and the payment of rents by 
employes in the Panama Canal Zone. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1915, to March 3, 1917 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Prohibiting the transportation of articles made by children under 
14 in interstate commerce and providing that children between 14 and 16 
must not work over eight hours in any day or over six days per week, 
and work only between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. (Declared unconstitutional by 
United States Supreme Court—vote, 5 to 4—June 38, 1918.) 

2. Prohibiting the use of all stop-watch or other offensive time-measur- 
ing devices in government navy yards, gun factories, torpedo stations and 
other government establishments for the purpose of speeding up work 
beyond human endurance. 

3. Farm Loan Law. 

4. Department of Justice prohibited from using anti-trust appropria- 
tions to prosecute labor and farmer organizations. 

5. Fixing minimum and maximum fines for enforcement of railroad 
employes’ 16-hour act. 

6. Ordered the printing of the Industrial Relations Commission’s 
report. 

7. Federal employes’ compensation for injuries. 

8. Prohibited enlisted men competing with citizens in private em- 
ployment. 

9. Wage increases and better working conditions for clerks, carriers, 
printers and laborers. 
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10. Thirty days’ leave of absence for employes in navy yards, torpedo 
stations, gun factories and arsenals. 

11. Twenty per cent increase in salaries for janitors, caretakers of 
public schools and street cleaners of the District of Columbia. 

12. Ten per cent increase in wages for machinists, plumbers, electri- 
cians and other mechanics and helpers in the Government Printing Office. 

13. Increase of 8% per cent in wages for 24,383 navy yard employes. 

14, Additional appropriations for the Bureau of Mines. 

15. Increase in wages for machinists, boilermakers and other mechan- 
ics in the Panama Canal Zone. 

16. New appropriation of $6,000,000 for the purpose of equipping Gov- 
ernment navy yards in six cities. 

17. Appropriation of $20,000,000 to construct and equip powerhouses 
for production of nitrates for munitions, fertilizers and other essential 
products. 

18. Appropriation of $11,000,000 to establish a Government armor plate 
plant. 

19. Creating United States Shipping Board to encourage, develop and 
create a merchant marine. 

20. Literacy test placed in the immigration law and made applicable 
to aliens over 16 years of age. 

21. New organic law for Puerto Rico granting citizenship rights to the 
people of that island as well as other essential humanitarian features. 

22. EKight-hour law applicable to contractors doing work for the United 
States strengthened and minimum overtime rates for employes. 

23. Increase in wages of Federal employes except in Post Office De- 
partment. Those receiving $1,200 a year to $1,800 a year were increased 
5 per cent and those receiving less than $1,200 10 per cent. 

24. Re-enactment of Tavenner Amendment forbidding officials to use 
stop-watch or other time-measuring devices in Government establish- 
ments, also prohibiting the payment of bonus or premiums for excessive 
production. 

25. Creating a Federal board for Vocational Education. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Borland amendment to increase hours of labor of Government em- 
ployes. 

2. Repeal of law abolishing compulsory pilotage which protects the lives 
of passengers and property. 

3. Compulsory investigation of labor disputes as an amendment to the 
Kight-hour Law for railroad men. 

4, Extending authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
hours and wages of railroad employes “either on its own initiative, peti- 
tion of employes, managers of railroads or the public.” 

5. Penalizing workmen agreeing to cease work on railroads. 

6. Efforts to destroy efficiency of the Seamen’s Act. 
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RECORD OF SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1917, to March 3, 1919 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Increase in wages of Federal employes except in Post Office Depart- 
ment. Those receiving $1,200 to $1,800 a year were increased 5 per cent 
and those receiving less than $1,200 10 per cent. 

2. Prohibiting the Department of Justice using funds to prosecute 
members of labor and farmers’ organizations in their effort to increase 
wages, reduce hours and improve working conditions under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, a provision in harmony with the labor provisions of the 
Clayton law. 

8. Re-enactment of the Tavenner Amendment forbidding officials to 
use the stop-watch or other time-measuring devices in the Government 
establishments or the payment of bonuses or premiums for excessive 
production. 

4. Food Control Law. 

5. Food Survey Law. 

6. Amending the judicial code to enable longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers to obtain compensation for injuries under the state com- 
pensation laws. 

7. Additional appropriations for Department of Labor to enable it to 
render better service in its Public Employment Service Bureau. 

8. War Risk Insurance Law providing for a liberal, comprehensive 
compensation for injuries suffered by the enlisted soldiers and sailors 
and their dependents. 

9. War risk insurance extended to seamen employed in the merchant 
marine. 

10. Allowing dependents to receive pay of those absent abroad in mili- 
tary and naval service. a‘ 

11. Providing for reimbursement to officers and seamen for property 
lost. 

12. Providing six months’ gratuity to dependents of deceased sailors 
in the navy. 

13. Establishing new ratings for enginemen and blacksmiths, etc., in 
the navy. 

14. Providing for housing and lands for shipyards and munition 
workers. 

15. Housing for war workers. 

16. Civil Rights Law for sailors and soldiers while in military service. 

17. Daylight Saving Law. 

18. Government taking over the railroads and just compensation to 
their owners. 

19. Transportation of shipyard employes—amending the emergency 
shipping funds provision of the urgent deficiency appropriation act em- 
powering the President to take over such transportation as necessary to 
accommodate the workers. 
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20. Amending the naturalization laws providing that aliens in the 
military and naval service be granted compensatory consideration under 
the naturalization laws. 

21. Granting furloughs to enlisted men to engage in industrial 
activities. 

22. Amending War Risk Insurance Act granting insurance to others 
than those to be insured. 

23. Extending the use of the special fund and authorizing acceptance 
of gifts under the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers’ act. 

24. Commission to fix minimum wage for women and minors in the 
District of Columbia. 

25. Transportation, including sleeping car accommodation, to war 
workers of the United States Government no longer needed. 

26. For the manufacture of cotton fabrics at the Atlanta (Ga.) peni- 
tentiary to supply the requirements of War and Navy Departments with 
tents, etc., for the army. 

27. To enable the President to carry out the price guarantee for the 
1918 and 1919 crops of wheat. 

28. Revenue Act, approved February 24, 1919, providing a 10 per cent - 
tax on income of concerns employing child labor. (Declared unconstitu- 
tional by Supreme Court May 16, 1922.) 

29. Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation Law carried 
$184,000 to enforce the child labor provision in the Revenue Law. 

30. Government granted $240 temporary increase in compensation of 
all employes. 

31. Bonus of $60 given to soldiers, sailors and marines at the time of 
their discharge. 

32. Allowing persons of Army, Navy and Marine Corps of World War 
I to retain uniforms, also to receive 5 cents per mile for railroad fare home. 

33. Increase in compensation for postal employes. 

34. Provision for commission to reclassify salaries of the Government 
employes. 

35. Provision for commission to investigate the salaries of postmasters 
and employes of the postal service with a view to reclassification and read- 
justment. 

36. Appropriation of $200,000,000 to aid the states in the construction 
of rural post roads. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Effort to prohibit the right to strike under the war materiel law. 

2. Borland Amendment to increase the hours of labor of Government 
employes without extra compensation. 

3. Proposal to strike out the bonus clause in the Naval Appropriation 
Bill. Labor favored this provision in the bill. 

4. Effort to have the “Work or Fight” clause incorporated in the 
draft law. 
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RECORD OF SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1919, to March 3, 1921 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. $21,000,000 appropriation for the rehabilitation of injured soldiers 
by the Vocational Education Board. 

2. Appropriation of $400,000 for United States Employment Bureau. 

3. Woman Suffrage Amendment. 

4. Increased compensation for employes of the Government Printing 
Office. 

5. Deficiency appropriation of $263,072.04 for the enforcement of im- 
migration laws. 

6. Rent commission provided for District of Columbia in food control 
bill. 

7. Postal employes granted $150 increase. 

8. Increased compensation for policemen, District of Columbia. 

9. Increased compensation for Fire Department employes, District of 
Columbia. 

10. Retirement of school teachers in the District of Columbia (Public 
Law 111.) 

11. Granting customs inspectors overtime for loading and unloading 
vessels at night. 

12. Directing War Finance Corporation to take action for relief of 
agricultural sections of the country. 

13. Lever Food Control Law repealed. 

14. Creating Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 

15. Bonus for federal employes, firemen and policemen. (Public Law 
314.) 

16. Increase in compensation to postal employes. (Public Law 314). 

17. Retirement for Civil Service employes. (Public Law 215.) 

18. Vocational rehabilitation of cripples in industry. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Effort to deprive Federal employes who are members of organized 
labor of benefits under the retirement bill. 

2. Effort to deprive Panama Canal employes of the war bonus given to 
Federal employes. 

3. Compulsory labor clauses in the Cummins Bill. 

4. Labor clauses in the Esch Bill providing that unions would be finan- 
cially liable for damages to railroads in the event of a strike. 

5. Amendment to the Esch Bill providing that not only the unions but 
the individual members should be liable for damages to railroads during 
a strike. 

6. Effort to strike from the deficiency bill clause which exempts labor 
and the farmers’ organizations from prosecution under the anti-trust act. 

7. Effort in the House to strike prohibition of “Taylor system” from 
the Naval Appropriation Bill. 
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8. Effort to eliminate the $240 bonus for Federal employes from the 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 

9. Effort to postpone date of going into effect of Section 10, Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, regarding interlocking directorates. (Vetoed by Presi- 
dent. ) 

10. Compulsory military training in Army Reorganization Bill. 

11. Calder Coal Regulation Bill. 

12. Effort to exempt Lever Food Control Law from war-time legisla- 
tion repeal. 

13. Poindexter Anti-Strike Bill. 

14. Effort to strike anti-Taylor system from army appropriations bill. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1921, to March 3, 1923 
MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 

1. Limiting immigration until June 30, 1922, to 3 per cent of the num- 
ber of foreign born of any nationality in the United States according to 
the census of 1910. 

2. Extending the date of expiration of the 3 per cent immigration law 
to June 30, 1924. 

38. Increasing the number of years to five instead of one that foreigners 
must live in Canada, Cuba or Mexico before extering the United States. 

4, Penalizing steamship companies that bring more than the quota of 
any nationality provided in the immigration law. 

5. Appropriating $5,000,000 for purchase of seed grain and of feed for 
farmers in crop failure areas of United States. 

6. For relief of distressed and starving people of Russia. 

7. Authorizing association of producers of agricultural products. 

8. Appropriating $75,000,000 for construction of rural post roads. 

9. Public protection of maternity and infancy. 

10. Establishing Veterans’ Bureau in Treasury Department. 

11. Increasing force and salaries of Patent Office employes, etc. 

12. Authorizing extension of time for payment of construction charges 
on reclamation projects, etc. 

18. Amending act for retirement of employes in classified Civil Service. 

14. Bringing all persons in classified Civil Service under Retirement 
Act. 

15. Providing that watertenders, oilers and firemen shall work eight 
hours instead of twelve whether in port or at sea. 

16. Appropriation of $225,000 for United States Employment Service 
of Department of Labor. 

17. Appropriation for Women’s Bureau of Department of Labor in- 
creased from $75,000 to $100,000. 

18. Providing for the appointment of a commission to investigate ques- 
tions relative to interstate commerce in coal. 

19. Prohibiting profiteering in coal. 
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20. Bonus for Federal and District employes of $240 per year for the 
year ending June 30, 1923. ; 

21. Forbidding the expenditure of appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice to prosecute labor and farmers’ organizations. 

22. Extending the Federal Retirement Act to include charwomen, labor- 
ers and other employes whether classified or unclassified who are em- 
ployed on an annual basis and whose pay is less than $600 per annum. 

23. Reclassification Act. 

24. Equalizing pensions of retired policemen and firemen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

25. Bonus for Federal and District employes of $240 per year for the 
year ending June 30, 1924. 

26. Extending occupational diseases compensation until March 1, 1924. 

27. Prohibiting shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

28. Extending retirement act to employes 55 years of age or over who 
shall have served for 15 years and who become involuntarily separated 
from the Government service. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Legalizing judicial kidnapping. 

2. Coolie Bill providing for the admission of 50,000 Chinese into 
Hawaii. 

3. Prohibiting picketing in labor disputes in the District of Columbia. 

4, Amendment to Section 10 of the Clayton Act to permit officials of 
railroads to have an official interest in companies furnishing supplies to 
the railroads. 

5. Making cessation of work in the coal industry unlawful conspiracies. 

6. Authorizing reduction in wages instead of suspension without pay 
of rural letter carriers for purposes of discipline. 

7. Measures providing for the sales tax which several members of the 
Senate and House were determined should be established. 

8. Loading the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill with the sales tax for the purpose 
of defeating that measure. 

9. Subsidy Bill which proposed to sell Government merchant ships to 
private persons for a mere bagatelle; also providing for a merchant 
marine naval reserve service to be used to break strikes and the repeal of 
the Seamen’s Act permitting seamen to leave a vessel in safe harbor. 

10. Bills ostensibly to punish sedition but in reality so insidiously 
worded that they would make industrial disputes subject to their pro- 
visions. 

11. Providing a penalty of $10,000 fine or imprisonment not exceeding 
ten years or both for any official of a trade union to advise any person 
employed in the production or operation of any mines or agency of inter- 
state commerce to quit such employment. 
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12. Attempts to strike out from the army and navy appropriation bills 
the clause prohibiting bonus or stop-watch system. 

13. Prohibiting the use of money appropriated for the Department of 
Justice to prosecute organizations of farmers or labor for alleged viola- 
tions of the Anti-Trust Act. 

14. Limiting the number of life boats, floats, rafts and life preservers 
on vessels to 25 per cent, thus leaving 75 per cent of the passengers and 
crew aboard a boat without means of safety during times of wrecks. 

15. Providing for compulsory labor. 

16. Providing for deportation of aliens who participate in “riotous 
gatherings.” 

17. Giving the Federal courts jurisdiction over aliens which the Con- 
stitution provides shall come within the police power of the states. 

18. Providing that whenever a state does not find sufficient evidence 
to prosecute those engaged in riots that the Federal courts can assume 
jurisdiction. 

19. Establishing a “Federal Court of Conciliation,” the enforcement of 
whose awards would compel the wage earners to work against their will. 

20. Providing for simplifying the “pleading, practice and procedure in. 
certain Federal courts,” to give them more power. 

21. Establishing courts to decide wages and working conditions of 
miners. 

22. Establishing railroad adjustment boards which would make labor 
compulsory. 

23. Giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power to fix and 
regulate the wages of all railroad employes. 

24. Providing that insurance companies should have the exclusive 
right to issue insurance under a proposed Workmen’s Compensation Act 
for the District of Columbia. 

25. Providing for the refunding of fines imposed on food profiteers 
during and since the first World War. 


REPORT OF SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1923, to March 3, 1925 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Further limiting immigration into the United States and excluding 
all persons who are ineligible to United States citizenship. 

2. Protection of Alaskan fisheries. 

3. Review of awards for compensation of injuries, Government em- 
ployes. 

4, Reorganization and improvement of foreign service of United States. 

5. To regulate and fix wages of employes of Government Printing Office. 

6. Adjusted compensation for veterans of World War. 

7. Increase in salaries for teachers of District of Columbia. 

8. Increase in salaries for police and firemen, District of Columbia. 
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9. Extension of District of Columbia Rent Act. 

10. Appropriating $1,000,000 annually for three years for use of states 
in vocational rehabilitation work, etc. 

11. To limit, regulate and prohibit labor of children under 18 years. 

12. Increase in wages for postal employes. (After being vetoed by the 
President it was passed again and became a law.) 

18. Raising the compulsory education age of persons in the District of 
Columbia from 14 to 16 years. 

14, Authorizing the President to modify or abolish visa fees in cer- 
tain cases. 

15. Providing for payment of claims to employes of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company of $1,600,000. 

16. Increases in wages for 330 employes in the employ of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

17. Ratification of treaty recognizing Cuba’s right to Isle of Pines. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Providing for conscription of men in industry in times of war or 
whenever the President declares a national emergency. 

2. Making it more difficult to secure amendments to the Constitution. 

3. Prohibiting work of any kind except domestic and hotel service on 
Sunday in the District of Columbia. 

4, Authorizing the President to direct the Marine Band to play at fairs 
and thus compete with union musicians. 

5. Providing for a Department of Education and Relief, which would 
consist mostly of military bureaus. 

6. “Equal rights” amendment to the Constitution, which would make 
void all laws for the protection of women in industry. 

7. Prohibiting picketing in labor disputes in the District of Columbia. 

8. Providing that officers of the Army and Navy, including those retired, 
may be assigned by the head of any department to duty in any branch, 
agency or political division of Government whenever authorized by the 
President. 

9. Establishing a ‘Federal Court of Conciliation” to hear and deter- 
mine industrial disputes affecting interstate commerce. 

10. Taking the police power from the several states and placing it in 
the Federal courts in controversies in which aliens are involved. 

11. Providing for the deportation of certain aliens which would affect 
those engaged in industrial disputes. 

RECORD OF SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1925, to March 38, 1927 
MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 
1. To abolish the Railroad Labor Board and provide for the mainte- 


nance of industrial peace on the railroads through collective bargaining, 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration. (Public Law 257.) 
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. To liberalize the Retirement Law. 

. Teachers’ Retirement Law. 

. Mothers’ pensions for the District of Columbia. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act for longshoremen and harbor workers. 
. Liberalization of rates in Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
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HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


. Providing for industrial conscription. 
. Registration of aliens. 
. Blue laws for the District of Columbia. 
. Fixing prices during suspension of mining. 
. Garrett-Wadsworth Amendment to the Constitution of United 
States, making it practically impossible to amend that document. 


RECORD OF SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1927, to March 8, 1929 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


Providing for the erection of a monument to Samuel Gompers. 
Child Labor Law for the District of Columbia. 
Designating May 1 of each year as Child Health Day. 
Providing for the construction and repair of buildings at United 
tes army posts. 
Workmen’s Compensation Law for the District of Columbia. 
. Providing for differential in pay for night work in postal service. 
. Increasing salaries of Federal employes. 
. Amending Immigration Law of 1924 to unite families. 
. Adjusting compensation of employes in the Customs Service. 
10. Adjusting compensation of immigrant inspectors. 
11. Providing for flood control. 
12. Reducing postal rates. 
13. Granting allowances for rent, fuel, light and equipment to post- 
masters of the fourth class. 
14. Raising salaries of judges. 
15. Providing for the erection of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 
16. Convict Labor Enabling Act. 
17. Vocational Rehabilitation Act extended to District of Columbia. 
18. Vocational education extended to agriculture for payment of teach- 
ers, Supervisors and directors. 
19. Providing for two narcotic farms. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1931 
MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Defeated the confirmation of the appointment of Judge Parker to be 
a member of the United States Supreme Court. 
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2. Directing the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect statistics of 

changes in employment. 

. Liberalization of the Retirement Act. 

. Wage increase for low-paid Federal employes. 

. Establishing hospital for defective delinquents. 

. Providing for parole of prisoners. 

. Regulating employment of Federal prisoners. 

. Extending Vocational Education Act. 

. Providing free text books for high schools in District of Columbia. 

10. Appropriations for rural post roads. 

11. Prevailing rates of wages on public buildings in the United States 
and the District of Columbia. 

12. Saturday half-holiday for nearly 600,0000 Government employes 
without reduction of wages or salaries. 

18. Advance planning for public works to be constructed during de- 
pressions. 

14. Creation of a Department of Labor in Puerto Rico. 

15. Extension of provisions of the Vocational and Rehabilitation Acts 
to Puerto Rico. 

16. Retirement Act for Panama Canal and Panama Railroad employes. 

17. Adjustment of wages of certain employes in the Custom Service. 

18. Appropriation of $500,000 additional to increase the border immi- 
gration patrol. 

19. Appropriation of $178,000 to collect complete statistics of changes 
in employment, total wages paid and total hours of employment in the 
service of the Federal Government, the states and political subdivisions 
thereof. 

20. Modernization of three battleships in the Government navy yards 
and arsenals at a cost of $30,000,000. 

21. Requiring all work on 11 new destroyers to be performed in the 
navy yards and arsenals when it does not cost appreciably more than by 
contract. 

22. Extra compensation for overtime service performed by immigra- 
tion inspectors and other employes of the immigration service. 

23. Books for the adult blind. 

24. Appropriating an additional $500,000 for improving the United 
States Employment Service. 

25. Increase of $200 in wages for railroad locomotive and hours of 


service inspectors. 
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HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


. Unification of the border patrols. 

. Permitting waiving of jury trials. 

. “Equal Rights Amendment” to the United States Constitution. 

. Amendment to Volstead Act to permit raiding of homes without a 


warrant. 
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RECORD OF SEVENTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
March 4, 1931, to March 3, 1933 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Anti-Injunction Law. 

2. Vocational Rehabilitation Act extended. 

3. Five-day week for all per diem and many salaried employes of the 
Government. 

4. Providing for incorporation of credit unions. 

5. Forbidding immigration of musicians other than those of outstand- 
ing talent. 

6. Name of Porto Rico changed to “Puerto Rico.” 

7. Prohibiting counterfeiting of union labels in the District of 
Columbia. 

8. Forbidding use of convict labor on public roads financed by Federal 
Government. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
March 4, 1933, to January 2, 1935 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Repealed 10 per cent of the 15 per cent wage cut for Government 
employes. 

2. Improved conditions of rural letter carriers. 

3. Created Adjustment Board to adjust disputes between railroads and 
employes. 

4. Retirement system for railroad employes. 

5. Passed new Philippine Independence Act which eliminates immigra- 
tion from the Islands. 

6. Bank deposit guarantee extended for a year and raised to $5,000. 

7. Appropriated $950,000,000 for unemployment relief. 

8. Authorized President to appoint boards to adjust disputes in pri- 
vate employment. 

9. Appropriated $3,000,000 for vocational education. 

10. Authorized construction of 102 naval vessels and 1,100 aircrafts. 

11. Restored automatic promotions for Government employes. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 
January 3, 1935, to January 4, 1937 
MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 
1. National Labor Relations Act. 
2. Social Security Act. 


3. Law to stabilize the coal industry. 
4, Air Mail Act providing rates of compensation and working condi- 


tions for all pilots. A ts 
5. Forty-hour week for 121,069 postal employes with no reduction in 


wages. 
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6. Railroad Retirement Act. 

7. Appropriation of $4,880,000,000 for direct relief and work on use- 
ful projects. 

8. Repealed the last 5 per cent reduction made by the Economy Act. 

9. Appropriated funds to enable 30,000 Filipinos to return to their 
homeland. 

10. Prison Labor Law prohibiting transportation of prison-made prod- 
ucts into states having state use system. 

11. Providing that all Government contractors shall pay the prevailing 
rate of wages, work employes not more than eight hours a day and five 
days a week, with no child or convict labor to be employed, on all contracts 
for supplies entered into by any activity of the Government. 

12. Forbidding transportation in interstate commerce of professional 
strike spies and thugs who would interfere with peaceful picketing. 

13. Investigation ordered by the Senate of violations of the right of 
free speech and free assemblage and undue interference with the right 
of Labor to organize and bargain collectively. 

14. Placing under state compensation laws all workers employed on 
public works. 

15. Placing employes in the airplane industry under the Railway Labor 
Board. 

16. Providing that all passenger vessels having accommodations for 50 
or more passengers shall be equipped with automatic sprinkler systems. 

17. Prevailing rates of wages to be paid on all relief work. 

18. Forbidding the employment of aliens illegally in the United States 
on relief work. 

19. Requiring that from 75-90 per cent of the unlicensed crew mem- 
bers of American merchant vessels must be citizens of the United States. 

20. Shipping corporations that receive subsidies from the Government 
must incorporate in their contracts minimum manning and wage scales 
and reasonable working conditions. 

21. Granting facilities of Public Health Service to all seamen on Gov- 
ernment vessels not in military or naval establishments. 

22. Appropriated $12,000,000 for further development of vocational 
education. 

23. Appropriation of $1,425,000,000 for direct and work relief on use- 
ful projects. 

24. Granted 26 days annual leave for Government employes which can 
be accumulated for succeeding years until it totals 60 days. 

25. Sick leave for Government employes of one and one-fourth days per 
month accumulative, not to exceed 90 days. 

26. Five-day week for employes of mail equipment shops at the same 
wages for five and one-half days. 

27. Authorizing operations of stands in Federal buildings by blind 
persons to enlarge their economic opportunities. 
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28. Granted additional $50 a month to all Government employes for 
services of attendants to those who are blind or totally disabled. 

29. Limiting number of substitutes in postal service to one for each 
six regular employes. 

30. Raised vocational schools in District of Columbia to rank of junior 
high schools. 

31. Five-day week with no reduction in pay for employes of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing who were not included in the 1935 law. 

32. Retirement Act for railroad employes of Alaska. 

33. Repealing Radio Zone Law for broadcasting stations which will 
benefit WCFL. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
January 5, 1937, to January 2, 1939 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Important amendment to the law prohibiting transportation of 
strike breakers in interstate commerce. 

2. Appropriation of $2,580,000,000 for relief purposes. 

8. Prohibiting the introduction or delivery in interstate commerce of 
any food, drug, device or cosmetic that is adulterated or misbranded. 

4. Appropriation of $115,000,000 for highway construction. 

5. Protection assured for pilots and co-pilots in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

6. Small Claims Court in the District of Columbia. 

7. Beneficial amendments to Longshoremen’s Compensation Act. (Pub- 
lic Law 727.) 

8. Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

9. Strengthening the law providing for the organization of credit 
unions. 

10. Providing for the promotion of laborers, watchmen and messengers 
in the postal service to the next higher grade. 

11. Extending five-day week to watchmen and messengers in the first- 
and second-class post offices. 

12. Fair Labor Standards Act, providing for specific minimum wages 
and maximum hours and no differentials. 

13. Protecting salaries of rural letter carriers who transfer from one 
rural route to another. 

14. Providing additional compensation to rural letter carriers serving 
short, heavy routes. 

15. To create a stenographic grade in the rural mail service. 

16. Providing that the construction of all naval vessels shall be in 
accordance with the Government Contracts Act. 

17. Creation of boards to regulate barbering and the practice of cos- 
metology in the District of Columbia. (Public Law 579.) 
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18. Providing payment to Government employes for all legal holidays 
and such days when the establishments of the Government are closed by 
Executive Order. 

19. Compelling persons engaged in foreign propaganda to register with 
the Secretary of State. 

20. Eight-hour day for tugboat employes on the Great Lakes. 

21. Maritime Labor Board created to use its good offices in the media- 
tion of labor disputes. 

22. Amendment to the National Housing Act reducing down-payments 
to only 10 per cent and decreasing interest rates on loans. 

23. Appropriation of $800,000,000 for low-rent housing and slum 
clearances. 

24. Program for apprenticeship training and Bureau to administer it 
established in Department of Labor. (Public Law 308.) 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 
January 5, 1939, to January 38, 1941 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Amendments to the Social Security Act advancing for two years the 
date when old age pensions take effect, adding approximately 1,000,000 
persons to those already covered and maintaining for the next three years 
the 1 per cent employe-employer old age pension tax. 

2. Appropriation of $50,000 for the Civil Liberties Committee to com- 
plete investigations on the West Coast. 

38. Beneficial amendments to Employers’ Liability Act of 1908 appli- 
cable to railroad men and seamen. 

4. Amendments to Naturalization Law enabling persons to qualify for 
citizenship who entered the United States prior to July 1, 1924, without 
a record of permanent admission. 

5. Extending to December 31, 1940, the time in which Filipinos will be 
provided free transportation to their native land. 

6. Appropriation of $1,200,000 for Wage and Hour Administration 
after the House refused any appropriation. 

7. Extending the life of the Civilian Conservation Corps until July 1, 
1943. 

8. Requiring shipowners to deposit such portions of a seaman’s wages, 
as may be stipulated, in a savings bank or a United States postal savings 
depository. 

9. Load lines made applicable to foreign-going American vessels of 
150 tons, or over. 

10. Secured amendment to bill enlarging Panama Canal to provide all 
positions of skilled, technical, clerical, administrative or supervisory class 
to be filled by citizens of the United States; also an appropriation to house 
the additional personnel. 

11. Permitting appointment of midshipmen to the Naval Academy 
from sons of civilian employes of the Government on the Canal Zone. 
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12. Permitting Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to extend amortiza- 
tion on loans from 15 to 25 years. 
13. Providing a continuing study of Facts on Productivity and Labor 

osts. 

14. Protection for those to be inducted into the armed forces. 

15. Adequate appropriations for Federal Housing projects: (a) to 
facilitate national defense and (b) for the low income groups. 

16. Further protection against prison labor competition and provision 
for further study of the problem. 

17. Various enactments to safeguard and improve the working condi- 
tions of Federal employes. 

18. Remedial laws for migratory labor. 

19. Prevailing wages at Boulder Dam. 

20. “Fair Wages and Equitable Working Conditions” under Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940. 

21. Truth in Fabric Act requiring labeling of goods to indicate wool 
content. 

22. Beneficial amendment to Alaska Railroad Retirement Act. 

23. Prevailing rate of wages for Territories. 

24. Improved Unemployment Compensation Law for the District of 
Columbia. (Public Law 719.) 

25. Improved Unemployment Insurance law for railroad workers. 

26. Marine War Risk Insurance. 

27. Protection for American fisheries against unfair foreign competi- 


28. Reserving towing between American ports to American ships. 

29. Protection against dangerous cargoes. 

30. Penalties for stowaways who have, in the past, used this method 
for illegal entry into the United States. 

31. Higher standards for licensing operators of motorboats. 

32. Appropriations of $4,314,870,537 for relief, including National 
Youth Administration, Civilian Conservation Corps, Works Progress 
Administration, Farm Security Administration, etc. 

33. Extending Civil Service to approximately 200,000 employes of the 
Federal Government not theretofore covered by Civil Service Laws. 
(Public Law 880.) 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Defeated provision in the National Defense Act providing that the 
manufacturer of educational airplanes would not come under the Walsh- 
Healy Act which would permit the employment of cheap and incompetent 
labor. 

2. Defeated several objectionable amendments to the Wage and Hours 
Law (Fair Labor Standards Act) including an amendment that would have 
exempted more than 2,000,000 workers from its provisions. 
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8. Defeated bills that would permit naturalization of certain Asiatics 
ineligible to citizenship. Such bills, if enacted into law, would have ulti- 
mately opened our ports to nationals of all Asiatic countries now denied 
admission for permanent residence. 

4, Defeated several covert attacks on the Seamen’s Act of 1915. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
January 3, 1941, to December 17, 1942 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Supported all lend-lease and war appropriation measures. (Public 
Law 11.) 

2. Eliminated the prohibition against enlistment of felons in the armed 
services when cases were meritorious. 

3. Strengthened the National Housing Act. 

4. Supported Public Defense Works Act expediting construction of 
housing. 

5. Alaska Slum Clearance Act. 

6. $150,000,000 additional for defense housing. (Public Law 73.) 

7. $200,000,000 additional for national housing. (Public Law 248.) 

8. $300,000,000 additional for defense housing. (Public Law 371.) 

9. Secured McCarran Amendment to the War and Navy Departments’ 
Appropriation Bills providing for the forty-hour week and for the elimi- 
nation of alien employes in the Canal Zone. (Public Law 873.) 

10. Favorably amended Canal Zone Retirement Act. (Public Law 347.) 

11. Pay for accumulated leave for all Federal and District of Columbia 
employes and for employes of Government-owned corporations who enter 
military service. (Public Law 517.) 

12. Longevity pay for postal employes. (Vetoed.) 

13. Additional pay for rural letter carriers up to $2,100. 

14. Differential pay for night work in the postal custodial service 
provided. 

15. Overtime pay for War, Navy and Maritime Commission employes 
which were extended three different times and broadened in the last ex- 
tension to include a 10 per cent bonus for all employes who could not be 
worked overtime. 

16. Extended the Civil Service to many thousands of Federal employes. 

17. Extended the Workmen’s Compensation Act to persons employed 
at navy, air and army bases on land acquired from foreign governments. 
(Public Law 208.) 

18. Favorably amended Federal Retirement Act increasing benefits. 
(Public Law 411.) 

19. Amended District of Columbia Vagrancy Act so that it could not 
apply to Labor in strikes or prevent picketing. (Public Law 352.) 

20. Secured Accident Prevention Board for the District of Columbia. 
(Public Law 271.) 
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21. Amended Convict Labor Act so that products of District of Colum- 
bia penitentiaries at Lorton, Va., could be brought into the District. 
(Public Law 160.) 

22. Secured $300 annual pay increase for District of Columbia Metro- 
politan police, White House police, Capitol police, etc., and D. C. firemen. 
(Vetoed. ) 

23. Restored cut in appropriation of $128,600 to National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

24. Restored cut in appropriation of $583,000 for enforcement of Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

25. Secured continuation of appropriation for Dies Committee Inves- 
tigating un-American Activities. 

26. Aided in passage of Federal Aid Bill for Highways. 

27. Pay increase for Army and Navy nurses. (Public Law 828.) 

28. Pay increase for military forces. (Public Law 214.) 

29. Increased pay for Alaska Railroad employes to rates paid in the 
United States. (Public Law 824.) 

30. Secured benefits for injury, death, or enemy detention of Federal 
employes and employes of contractors for the United States on work out- - 
side the continental United States. (Public Law 784.) 

31. Protected Labor’s interest on immigration and naturalization pro- 
posals. 

32. Secured a minimum pay rate for Federal custodial and sub-profes- 
sional groups with increases for mechanics and others in that service. 
(Public Law 641.) 

33. Secured pay for Saturday work for postal employes. (Public Law 
509.) 

34. Secured legislation permitting Federal employes to accumulate 
vacations up to 90 days. 

35. Absentee votes for soldiers and sailors in Federal elections. 

36. Changed the limitation on monthly hours for airline pilots. (Public 
Law 535.) 

37. Amended Railroad Retirement Act so that military service is 
counted toward retirement. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Defeated general sales tax in Revenue Act and protected Labor’s 
interests in every possible way. 

2. Defeated amendment to National Defense Health Act which would 
have permitted army and navy officers to set up prohibition areas near 
the camps. 

3. Prevented wage control from being included in Price Control Act. 

4. Defeated, in committee, Byrd Amendment providing mandatory 48- 
hour week for all federal and District of Columbia employees. 

5. Defeated bill increasing the hours of work for women in the District 
of Columbia. 
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6. Defeated several anti-Labor racketeering bills designed to restrict 
labor unions. 

7. Defeated proposals providing for the registration and regulation of 
trade unions. 

8. Defeated Lee Prohibition Amendment to the Selective Service and 
Training Act. 

9. Defeated approximately 90 anti-Labor bills, resolutions and amend- 
ments designed to hamper or limit the activities of Labor. These pro- 
posals generally prohibited overtime pay, strikes, union membership, 
freezing of the statws quo, recognition of unions or the closed shop by 
one method or another. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
January 6, 1948, to December 19, 1944 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. A series of Public Laws beneficial to Armed Services Personnel in- 
cluding the G. I. Bill of Rights. (Public Law 346.) 

2. Withholding Federal Income Tax payments, at the source, in line 
with A. F. of L. advocated plan. (Public Law 315.) 

3. Salary increase for postal employes. (Public Law 25.) 

4. Salary increases for District of Columbia firemen, policemen and 
teachers. (Public Law 22.) 

5. Provision for rural rehabilitation and loans to farmers. (Public 
Law 129.) 

6. Obtained necessary appropriation to operate International Labor 
Office. (Public Law 105.) 

7. Overtime payments for Government employes. (Public Law 49.) 

8. Increased appropriation for war housing. (Public Law 119.) 

9. Industrial vocational Rehabilitation. (Public Law 113.) 

10. Vocational Rehabilitation for Veterans. (Public Law 16.) 

11. Continuation of Committee on un-American Activities. (H. Res. 
65.) 

12. Succeeded in having A. F. of L. sponsored provision included in 
Labor Federal-Security-Agency Appropriation, which prevented raiding 
by rival labor organizations where A. F. of L. contracts were involved. 
(Public Law 373.) 

13. Creation of the Pharmacy Corps in the U. S. Army. (Public Law 
130.) 

14. Supported and obtained enactment of provisions in Public Law 216 
for changing method of wage payments to Naval Contractors’ employes 
on public works held prisoners or hostages by the enemy on Wake Island. 

15. All postal system substitute employes granted salaries recognizing 
the time served as substitutes. (Public Law 266.) 

16. Recognition of Panama Canal construction workers granting 
modest annuities for those who served three or more years prior to 1914. 
(Public Law 319.) 
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HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Veto of Bankhead-Pace Farm bills, which would have prevented 
certain deductions in determining parity or comparable prices of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

2. Opposed Equal Rights amendment which would invalidate all laws 
in the States and Federal Government beneficial to women. 

3. Successfully opposed return to national prohibition, through defeat 
in both the 77th and 78th Congresses of bills introduced by the customary 
sponsors. 

4. Successfully opposed assorted lists of bills designed to admit to 
naturalization East Indians, South Sea Islanders, Koreans and others. 

5. Attempt to merge the Federal Civil Service Retirement system with 
Social Security and assigning Social Security account numbers to Gov- 
ernment employes, eliminated from Public Law 216. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
January 3, 1945, to August 2, 1946 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Health Program for Federal Government Employes. (Public Law 
658.) 

2. Railroad Retirement Act amendments making the old age plan 
under this law a model for other systems. (Public Law 572.) 

3. Amendment to the Bonneville Project Act permitting the Adminis- 
trator to use business methods in administering the Act, and establishing 
a means of improving relationship with employes. (Public Law 201.) 

4. Amendments to the Federal Aid Road Act of 1916, providing de- 
signing and construction of dams to serve as foundations for highways, 
bridges, etc. (Public Law 521.) 

5. Amendment to law providing benefits for the injury, death, disability 
or detention of employes of war contractors by stipulating 100 per cent 
earning provisions retroactively to January 1, 1942. (Public Law 650.) 

6. Expansion of the School Lunch Program. (Public Law 396.) 

7. $5,000,000 appropriated to assist the states in surveying the need 
for hospitals and authorizing appropriation of $75,000,000 Federal con- 
tributions for allotment yearly for five years for hospital construction. 
(Public Law 725.) 

8. Further extension of period of activity of Special House Committee 
on un-American Activities, which Committee thereupon became a regular 
standing committee of the House. 

9. Federal aid in developing, constructing, improving and repairing 
public airports in the United States. (Public Law 377.) 

10. National policy and program for full employment through con- 
certed efforts of industry, labor, agriculture, Federal, state and local 
governments. (Public Law 304.) 
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11. Legislative streamlining and Reorganization Act, reducing number 
of Congressional Committees and requiring registration under its lobby- 
ing provisions. (Public Law 601.) 

12. Salary increase of $300 for District of Columbia firemen and police- 
men, U. S. park police, White House police. (Public Law 151.) 

13. Overtime pay for Federal classified employes. (Public Law 106.) 

14. Fourteen per cent or $250 increased salary to Federal Government 
employes. (Public Law 390.) 

15. Increase of $400 to Postal employes. (Public Law 386.) 

16. Postal Classification Act rewritten, modernized and extended. 
(Public Law 134.) 

17. Government-paid transportation costs on household and personal 
effects under 314 tons for permanent-duty Government employes when 
transferred at the convenience of the Government. (Public Law 600.) 

18. Fullbright Act providing for exchange of students on international 
basis. (Public Law 584.) 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Defeated long series of anti-Labor bills including the Hatch-Burton- 
Ball bill, which would have forced compulsory arbitration upon unions. 

2. Appointment of Fact Finding Boards to investigate Labor disputes. 
(Vetoed.) (Case bill—H.R. 4908.) 

3. Peacetime conscription starting at age 18. 

4, National prohibition legislation. 

5. President Truman’s proposal before a joint session of Congress to 
grant him power to draft into the Armed Forces all persons necessary to 
operate strike-bound plants or facilities. 

6. The proposed Andrews amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to void closed shop contracts. 

7. Use of stopwatches or other clocking devices in timing Navy work- 
men in an effort to bring about speed-ups. 

8. Draft of nurses for the Armed Services as class legislation and as 
an entering wedge for military conscription. 


RECORD OF EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


ist Session: January 3, 1947, to July 27, 1947 
Special Session: November 17, 1947, to December 19, 1947 
2d Session: January 6, 1948, to June 20, 1948 
Special Session: July 26, 1948, to August 7, 1948 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. European Recovery Program—promoting general welfare, national 
interest, and foreign policy of the United States. (Public Law 472.) 

2. Creation of Board of Examiners for barbers in the District of Co- 
lumbia. (Public Law 800.) 
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3. Recognition of war claims of civilian workmen employed by con- 
tractors on Government projects in Pacific areas who became Japanese 
Prisoners of War. (Public Law 896.) 


4. Housing Acts in 1947 and 1948, including Veterans’ Housing Act 
(Public Law 85), and Disabled Veterans’ Housing Act. (Public Law 702.) 


5. Legislation beneficial to War Veterans, including: Extension of 
time in which to apply for automatic death payments under the National 
Service Life Insurance Act (Public Law 429) ; increased service-connected 
death compensation for widows and dependents (Public Law 868) ; higher 
subsistence allowances while pursuing institutional training (Public Law 
411); granting financial help to permanently paralyzed veterans (Public 
Law 702). 

6. Seniority rights of veterans in the Post Service. (Public Law 739.) 

7. Series of Immigration and Naturalization Acts—extending period 
of validity of the Act to facilitate admittance of alien fiancees or fiances 
of members of the Armed Forces into the United States. (Public Law 
126) ; expediting admittance of alien spouses and children of citizen 
members of the United States Armed Forces. (Public Law 213.) 

8. Expansion and liberalization of the Civil Service Retirement Act to 
include for the first time widows and dependents benefits and setting 
precedent for an increase in annuities based upon an entirely new 
formula. (Public Law 426.) 

9. Salary increases of $450 for postal employes and $330 for non-postal 
employes. (Public Law 900.) 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Proposal to eliminate legal requirements providing for construction 
in navy yards of at least 50 per cent of all naval vessels and a fixed pro- 
portion of naval aircraft and army ordnances in plant. 

2. Permission of Secretary of Agriculture and Land-Grant Colleges to 
determine need for importing farm labor. 

3. Granting Justice Department power to register and regulate through 
a “Credentials Committee’ those with cases to present to Administrative 
Agencies. 

4. National Sales Tax—subject of much discussion which finally nar- 
rowed down to passage of sales tax for District of Columbia. 

5. Circulation of liquor advertising, bills on which were pigeon-holed 
in Committee. 

All restrictive and oppressive laws against labor, most especially the 
Taft-Hartley Act, have been consistently and constantly fought at every 
turn from hearing stage to floor debate, to conference, presidential 
approval or veto. Every effort was used during the 80th Congress to 
combat this legislation, but despite this the oppressive, obnoxious Taft- 
Hartley Act became law. (Public Law 101.) 
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RECORD OF EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


Ist Session: January 3, 1949, to October 19, 1949 
2d Session: January 3, 1950, to January 2, 1951 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 

1. Extension and amendment of the Economic Cooperation Appropria- 
tion Act of 1948. (Public Law 47.) 

2. Fair Labor Standards Act of 1949 increasing the minimum wage 
from 40 cents to 75 cents. (Public Law 393.) 

38. Social Security Act revisions granting average new benefits of 77 
per cent. (Public Law 734.) 

4. Government employes disability compensation act increasing bene- 
fits for injury or death. (Public Law 357.) 

5. Appropriation to supply funds with which to grant benefits to “Old 
Timers” who constructed the Panama Canal. (Public Law 266.) 

6. Merger of Canal Zone Retirement and Alaska Railroad Retirement 
systems with the Civil Service system, thus permitting new and increased 
benefits. (Public Law 180.) 

7. Government Salaries—President’s increase (Public Law 2) ; Execu- 
tive pay bill (Public Law 359) ; Classification Revision Act, 1949 (Public 
Law 429); and Postal (Public Law 428). 

8. Sixty-hour, two-platoon week for District of Columbia firefighters 
as authorized. (Public Laws 560 and 843.) 

9. Displaced Persons Act of 1950 increases number of refugees admit- 
table to the United States from 205,000 to 400,744, or more, and removing 
some discriminatory provisions. (Public Law 555.) 

10. Legislation to aid rehabilitation of Youthful Offenders. (Public 
Law 865.) 

11. Continuation of authority of the Maritime Commission under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 (Public Law 591), and other measures 
continuing Government authority to charter war-built vessels. 

12. Research and training in arthritis and rheumatism, multiple sclero- 
sis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, etc. (Public Law 692.) 

13. Union shop for Railroad Unions and removal of State Interference 
in such matters. (Public Law 914.) 

14. Federal Safety Council established in the Department of Labor. 
(Public Law 357.) 

15. Government travel allowance increased from $6.00 to $9.00 a day. 
(Public Law 92.) 

16. Improved efficiency rating system for Civil Service employes. (Pub- 
lic Law 873.) 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Facilitating admittance of certain aliens for agricultural work. 
2. Anti-labor legislation providing compulsory arbitration in the rail- 
road industry. 
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3. McClellan Amendment in H.R. 9526 modifying bond requirements 
for importing agricultural Mexican laborers. 

4, Several measures designed to cancel long-existing 8-hour laws 
smothered in Committee. 

5. Prevented attempt by Civil Service Commission to destroy orderly 
procedure for appealing low efficiency ratings. 

In this Congress a concerted effort was made to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Because there still remained in the Congress substantially the same 
number of lawmakers who had voted for the Act in the 80th Congress, 
the effort failed. 


RECORD OF EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


1st Session: January 3, 1951, to October 20, 1951 
2nd Session: January 8, 1952, to July 7, 1952 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Railroad Retirement improved and extended. (Public Law 234.) 

2. Effective date for Federal Tax on incomes in the Canal Zone 
changed from January 1, 1949 to January 1, 1950, thus doing away with 
the retroactive tax. (Public Law 82.) 

3. Liberalization of leave for D. C. School Teachers with 75-day 
accumulation of sick leave and other benefits. (Public Law 226.) 

4. Substantial appropriation obtained for coordinating manpower safe- 
ty on national basis. (Public Law 253). 

5. Minimum of $400 and maximum of $800 increase retroactive to July 
1, to Postal Field Service employes and elimination of two entrance grades 
with two grade adjustment for employes entering service after June 30, 
1945. (Public Law 204.) 

6. Adequate appropriation for administering Apprenticeship Training. 
(Public Law 258.) 

7. Increased salaries to Firefighters, Metropolitan Policemen, employes 
of the District of Columbia Board of Education, including School Teach- 
ers, and U. S. Park Policemen. (Public Law 207.) 

8. Classification Act, non-postal employes pay increased by 10 per cent 
with $300 minimum and $800 maximum retroactive to mid-1951 (Pub- 
lic Law 201.) 

9. Government employes’ sick leave accrual ceiling removed. (Public 
Law 233.) 

10. Changes in salaries of Canal Zone Policemen, Firefighters and 
School Teachers made automatic in line with pay for like work in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (Public Law 207.) 

11. Obtained Subcommittee support for Bureau of Labor Statistics cost 
of living figures continuing appropriation, which will be reflected in future 
legislation. (H. Res. 73.) 
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12. Appropriation to combat beetle pests on timber reserves supplying 
raw materials for many of our unions. (Public Law 135.) 

13. Regulation of Barbering Industry in the District of Columbia 
extended. (Public Law 89.) 

14. Enactment to remove the tariff restriction on copper imports. 
(Public Law 38.) 


15. Restored substantial amount of Children’s Bureau Appropriation 
and grants to States. (Public Law 134.) 


16. Oversized parcels diverted into express channels, thereby saving 
thousands of jobs for union members. (Public Law 199.) 


17. New Social Security benefits formula computations and other dis- 
ability and old-age insurance benefits. (Public Law 590.) 


18. Puerto Rican Commonwealth—full local self-government and con- 
stitution carrying new human rights and aid-to-education and other pro- 
visions. (Public Law 447.) 


19. Creation of Delaware River Port Authority by granting Federal 
permission to construct tunnels and bridges at Philadelphia, Camden 
and Chester, and creation and operation of Port Authority. (Public Laws 
573 and 574.) 

20. Tullahoma, Tennessee Wind Tunnel operation continuance and 
military and naval public works construction program. (Public Laws 488 
and 534.) 

21. After more than 70 years of constant effort to obtain an adequate 
mine safety bill, Public Law 552 was enacted to minimize the number and 
severity of catastrophes. 

22. New graduated scale of benefit payments to those on the Civil 
Service Retirement rolls (Public Law 555) providing not in excess of 25 
per cent in annuities. 


23. A. F. of L. proposals for making Korean G. I. readjustment bene- 
fits more workable included in Public Law 550. 

24. Armed Service Reserve Act (Public Law 476) included A. F. of L. 
program for proper consideration and review of manpower skills regarded 
more necessary in civilian production. 

25. Many A. F. of L. provisions for Immigration and Naturalization 
adopted in McCarran-Walker Omnibus bills which, though vetoed, later 
became Public Law 414. 

26. Several ILO conference agreements on working conditions for mer- 
chant seamen ratified by Senate action. 

27. Appropriations for continuing civilian defense activities at a time 
when few could foresee the great need for such preparedness. (Public 
Law 547.) 

28. Amendments to Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which provided 
a simple procedure whereby industries injured by tariff reductions can 
get relief upon appeal to the Tariff Commission. (Public Law 50.) 
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HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Lucas Amendment to Defense Production Act to destroy tri-partite 
membership on the Wage Stabilization Board and to include company 
union representation and greater public representation. The latter would 
have to result in creation of government domination of the nation’s 
wage structure. 

2. Adoption of proposed Twenty-third Amendment to U. S. Constitu- 
tion limiting income tax to 25 per cent of incomes, and thereby further 
shifting tax burdens to lower pay group. Number of ratifying States 
reduced from 25 to 14 with 32 necessary for adoption. 

3. Demonstrated fact that Department of Labor Consumers’ Price 
Index figures are not subject to manipulation and therefore are essential 
to Labor Department project. (H. Res. 73.) 

4. Preservation of 25 per cent wage differential for Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and Canal Zone Government employes. 

5. The Smith, V. A. Bill (H.R. 7647) designed to add to the already 
burdensome and onerous anti-labor legislation. 

6. S. 2444 purportedly limited only to barring alcoholic aayenieine on 
television and radio. 

7. Reorganization Plan No. 2—to alter method of selecting Post- 
masters but which Plan was not in conformity with provisions of original 
basic Reorganization Act. 

8. Universal Military Training defeated because it failed to include 
proper labor safeguards. (H.R. 5904.) 

9. St. Lawrence Seaway intended to authorize U.S. participation in con- 
structing the Seaway pigeon-holed. (S. J. Res. 27.) 

10. S. 1185—which would have undermined veterans’ preference and 
further restricted Government employes’ rights and privileges. 

11. Measure to give submerged petroleum domain to the States, ignor- 
ing Hill Amendment granting Federal royalties to Nation’s public schools, 
vetoed. 

12. Repeated intensive attacks on eight-hour day law. 


RECORD OF EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


1st Session: January 3, 1953, to August 4, 1953 
2nd Session: January 6, 1954, to August 6, 1954 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 

1. Restorations or substantial increases in Labor Department appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1954. Increase in research and grants-in-aids 
funds for Public Health Work, despite resistance by HEW Department 
Secretary. (Public Law 170.) 

2. Sec. 640 in Defense Department appropriation bill changed so as not 
to abolish pay differentials for civilians in Alaska, Hawaii and Canal Zone. 
(Public Law 179.) 
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3. Approval of governmental reorganization plans No. 1 to create 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare; No. 9 to re-create the 
Council of Economic Advisers; No. 10 to separate air mail pay from air- 
line subsidies to reduce the postal deficit. 

4. Extension of defense areas aid-to-education. (Public Law 246 and 
Public Law 248.) 

5. Extension of hospital construction for two years. (Public Law 151.) 


6. Repeal of Thomas Rider compelling Government employes to “use- 
or-lose” their annual leave. (Public Law 102.) 


7. Increased appropriation for Civil Defense in target areas where 
great majority of our members are located from $37,770,000 to $46,000,- 
000. (Public Law 207.) 

8. Police and firefighters in District of Columbia and Panama Canal 
Zone pay increase of 12 per cent. (Public Law 74.) 


9. Retained defense manpower policy No. 4 permitting firms in surplus 
labor areas opportunity to match acceptable bids on Government contracts 
from other areas. Proposed rider to Defense Appropriation bill would 
have prohibited this. (Public Law 179.) 

10. Small Business Administration established to succeed Small De- 
fense Plants Administration. For the first time, small business now will 
have a permanent agency in Washington for peace or wartime assistance. 
(Public Law 1638.) 

11. Maintained appropriation of $83,365,000 for school lunch program, 
same as for 1952. (Public Law 156.) 

12. Amendment to Social Security Act permitting Wisconsin Retire- 
ment Systems to be integrated with Social Security System. (Public Law 
279.) 

13. Federal inspection of plants, warehouses, vehicles, etc., to detect 
contamination in foods, drugs, and other consumer items at their sources. 
(Public Law 217.) 

14. Salaries of District of Columbia teachers increased: 10 per cent 
on first $3,000; 8 per cent from $3,000 to $5,000; 6 per cent above $5,000. 
(Public Law 189.) Canal Zone teachers’ salaries are set in accordance 
with rates in District of Columbia. 

15. For the first time since 1870, Congress reviewed the entire revenue 
code and considered an 875-page revision bill (Public Law 591, 83rd 
Congress). The average taxpayer got some scant benefits, but most ben- 
efits went to high-bracket levels: 

(a) RETIREMENT INCOME—First $1,200 for those past age 65 
exempt. Persons receiving annuities under public plans may retire be- 
fore age 65 and still get full exemption. 

(b) MEDICAL EXPENSES—Medical and dental bills may be de- 
ducted if exceeding 3 percent of gross income instead of previous 5 
per cent. 
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(c) WORKING CHILDREN—Those getting more than $600 may 
still be claimed as dependents if under age 19 or if in school and parents 
provide more than half their support. 

(d) CHILD CARE—Working widows, widowers or divorcees or 
married couples with less than $4,500 combined income may deduct up 
to $600 expense for care of a dependent. 

(e) Tax payment deadline postponed till April 15. 

16. Civil Service retirement increase payments placed on permanent 
basis. (Public Law 730.) 

17. Permanent legislation to insure ocean cargo preference to privately 
owned American flag vessels in Mutual Security Administration ship- 
ments. (Public Law 664.) 

18. Unemployment compensation for federal employes established as a 
principle and a practice after many years of seeking such legislation. 
(Public Law 767.) 

19. School lunch program appropriation increased by 15 million over 
budget estimate and maintained at 1953-54 level. (Public Law 437.) 

20. District of Columbia firefighters and policemen salary act of 1953 
amended to correct inequities and to provide recognition for technicians: 
(Public Law 728.) 

21. Public Law 744 to amend existing law providing more adequate 
benefits to our members who were captured as civilians by the Japanese 
in World War II and whose health was undermined by overwork and 
undernourishment in prisoner camps. 

22. Domestic migratory labor program finally established on modest 
basis. (Public Law 329.) 

23. Philippine trade extension on duty-free and reciprocal basis for 18 
months. (Public Law 474.) 

24. Reciprocal trade agreement act renewed for another year. (Public 
Law 464.) 

25. Construction of 35,000 public housing units for one year with re- 
striction of occupancy to persons displaced by slum clearance. (Public 
Law 560.) 

26. Government term life insurance established. (Public Law 598.) 

27. Locomotive inspection maintained as separate operation in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission through appropriation properly earmarked. 
(Public Law 428.) 

28. Vocational rehabilitation made notable strides with new law de- 
signed to increase number of handicapped persons for retraining from 
60,000 to 200,000 by 1959. Federal funds authorized for an increase from 
$23,000,000 to $65,000,000 within three years. (Public Law 565.) 

29. “Dual benefit”? provision of 1951 amendments to Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended, repealed. (Public Law 356.) Other improve- 
ments: Widows may draw benefits at age 60. Widows with railroad 
service entitling them to pensions may draw their own payments as well. 
Disabled railroader may earn $100 a month instead of $75 and not lose 
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disability benefits. Survivor benefits for disabled children and widowed 
mothers liberalized-tax base raised to $350 a month. Unemployment 
benefits rose to $8.50 a day ceiling. 

30. S. 3706 amended to provide that Labor Unions whose policies and 
activities have been directed against anti-communist organizations will 
be presumed to be not communist-infiltrated. (Public Law 637.) 

31. Suspension of two cents a pound tariff on copper extended one 
year. (Public Law 452.) 

32. Refugee Relief Act amended to make existing allotments of special 
non-quota visas for Italian, Greek and Dutch Nationals under the refugee 
or relative preference group according to demand. (Public Law 751.) 

33. Maritime laws included: Construction of 20 tankers. (Public Law 
575.) Governmental authority to acquire warbuilt tankers 10 years or 
older in exchange for allowance of credit to apply on new tanker con- 
struction costs. (Public Law 574.) Amendment of Title XI of Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 to facilitate private financing of new ship construc- 
tion. (Public Law 781.) Authorizing conversion of out-of-service vessels 
to naval auxiliaries, cost not to exceed $25 million. (Public Law 608.) 

34. Improved benefits and extended coverage under revisions of Social 
Security Act. (Public Law 761.) 

35. Public interest protected and safeguards set up against monopoly 
in new atomic energy law. (Public Law 703.) 

36. Law extended to 1956 granting federal assistance for school con- 
struction and operation in districts affected by large influx of Federal 
personnel. Liberalized provisions for eligibility for funds also included. 
(Public Law 246.) 

37. Lease-purchase system for Government acquisition of real estate 
to include reaffirmation of labor laws governing remodeling and new 
construction. (Public Law 519.) 

38. Excise tax cuts provided in Public Law 324, 83rd Congress, became 
effective April 1, 1954. These brought drops in most items from 25, 20 
and 15 per cent to a flat 10 per cent. Excise rates on home appliances fell 
from 10 to 5 per cent with admissions of 50 cents or less exempted. Tax 
cutbacks totaled $1 billion yearly. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


1. Prevented former Governor William Tuck of Virginia, author of 
some of the worst anti-union state laws, from becoming a member of the 
House Labor Committee. 

2. Preserved the Postal Savings System by having pigeonholed the 
bill to abolish the plan providing convenience to the public and profit for 
the Government. (S. 573.) 

3. Blocked “grab” of public grazing lands for the benefit of a few 
large cattlemen. (H.R. 4023.) 
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4. Saved Lloyd-LaFollette Act and Sec. 14 provisions in Veterans’ 
Preference Act providing right of appeal against peremptory firing in 
Government service. 

5. Stopped bill to abolish more than 500 AFL Federal local union jobs 
in Dayton, Ohio, prepaid envelope plant doing contract work for Govern- 
ment which work would have been scattered to rural newspaper plants 
mostly unorganized. (H.R. 2688.) 

6. Blocked amendment to Tariff Law which would have abolished the 
American selling price as a basis of duty of assessment, and would have 
seriously affected some of our unions. (Public Law 243.) 

7. Once more defeated so-called “‘equal rights amendment” to U. S. Con- 
stitution through adoption in the Senate of the Hayden Amendment. 
(S. J. Res. 49.) 

8. Defeated S. 1708 to oust all trial examiners of NLRB who served 
during the days when the Wagner Act was in effect. 

9. Prevented abolition of 25 per cent wage differential in Alaska and 
Panama Canal Zone. 

10. Held within committee H.R. 3203 to waive customary regulations 
and thus decrease safety on the highways to allow trip-leasing of “gypsy” 
trucks to haul agricultural products. 

11. Defeated S. 1708 intended to remove from their jobs those field, 
trial and review examiners appointed during the Wagner Act. 

12. Stopped Administration’s efforts to foist upon labor a set of Taft- 
Hartley Act Amendments even more restrictive than in existing law. 
(S. 2650.) 

13. Defeated plan to link inequitable postal job reclassification to re- 
vision of postal rates. (H.R. 7774.) 

14. H.R. 3602 to permit garnishment of Federal salaries, including 
those of members of the Congress and the Judiciary, defeated in House 
Committee. 

15. “Millionaire amendment” to revise the U. S. Constitution and 
limiting Federal income taxation to 25 per cent. (S. J. Res. 23.) 

16. Dirksen bill (S. 3433) expired on Senate calendar. A. F. of L. pro- 
posal to amend this bill on the floor was sufficient to prevent its being 
considered by the Senate. The measure would have led to turning over 
former enemy alien assets which could have been taken behind the Iron 
Curtain and to have abolished jobs of American workmen in General 
Aniline and Dye Corporation and other companies. 

17. Ceiling on Government salary overtime rates raised to $5,060, grade 
9. (Public Law 762). 

18. Efforts to repeal defense manpower policy No. 4 defeated. (Public 
Law 458.) 

19. Prominent role taken in blocking passage of administration wire- 
tapping bill which would have given blanket power to Attorney General 
to tap wires without customary court safeguards. (S. 3229.) 
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20. Prevented passage of bill which would have made stringent state 
labor laws on picketing, etc., take precedence over federal legislation. In 
effect, this bill was an effort to upset court decisions favorable to Labor. 
(H.R. 8211 and S. 3745.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS. 


In the very earliest days of the American labor movement, and despite 
the struggle which the wage earners of the United States were waging 
against powerful forces in their own country which were resisting the 
establishment of effective trade unions, there was an innate understand- 
ing of the importance to American workers of a strong trade union move- 
ment in other lands. 


While there were few who understood the deep inter-relationship which 
existed even then between all peoples and countries of the world, Samuel 
Gompers was one who had vision and understanding of internationalism 
and adopted it as part of his labor philosophy. As a boy in London, and 
later aS a young man working as a cigarmaker in New York, he came 
into contact with workers from all lands and learned that human suffering 
and want were world-wide. He concluded that world civilization was 
organized on an international basis and that the agencies for human 
betterment, of which the labor movement was a leading force, must also 
be organized on an international pattern. 


Gompers was even more firmly convinced of the wisdom of his inter- 
national philosophy as he experienced difficulties in organizing a strong 
American trade union movement against an almost overwhelming influx 
of immigrant labor who brought to America an entirely different way of 
life—social and economic—and who spoke different languages. Further- 
more, they were in many instances escaping conditions even worse than 
they encountered in this country. Gompers saw the necessity of coor- 
dinating the activities of the various trade union national centers in an 
effort to meet international labor problems and to pool assistance in 
times of need. Gompers also saw in a strong, free world trade union 
movement a potent force for establishing and maintaining peace and 
freedom in the world. With this vision before him, he continually in- 
jected into the minds of America’s workers a spirit of internationalism 
and recognition of their obligations to fellow workers throughout the 
world. 


Not all of his fellow trade unionists shared Gompers’ early enthusiasm 
and in 1887 the A. F. of L. convention rejected an invitation from the Brit- 
ish trade union movement to send an American delegate to their 1888 con- 
vention on the ground that it was “deemed wiser first to unite the labor 
organizations of America before trying to unite with the workingmen of 
Europe.” However, the convention did decide that the AFL should “con- 
tinue present friendly relations with the European labor movements”. 
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Affiliates of the A.F. of L. were encouraged to participate in interna- 
tional secretariats and to exchange union cards between American and 
European trade unions. On several occasions the A. F. of L. sent funds 
for the relief of European workers on strike. 


The first tie between the A. F. of L. and European trade union move- 
ments took the form of fraternal delegates sent by the conventions of the 
British trade union movement (1894) and the A. F. of L. (1895). The 
custom continued, with the exception of the war years 1940 and 1941, to 
the time of merger between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. in 1955. Broad 
participation of American wage earners in an international trade union 
movement first came in 1908 when an invitation was accepted by the 
A.F. of L. to send representatives to the International Secretariat, an 
organization composed of the labor groups of the various countries. De- 
spite political differences between the A.F. of L. and some of the other 
delegations, the A.F.of L. joined the International Secretariat in 1910. 
In 1913 the Federation appointed its first standing committee on inter- 
national affairs. At the suggestion of the A.F. of L. delegate to the 1913 
conference, the name of the Secretariat was changed to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. The IFTU was short-lived, however, with 
the advent of World War I which brought a period of inactivity in the 
work of the IF TU, with its member nations at war. The A.F. of L., how- 
ever, did not lose its interest in an international labor movement and as 
early as 1914 adopted a resolution calling for the convening of “a labor 
conference to be held at the same time and place as the general peace 
conference’. Shortly after the Armistice in 1918, a conference was called 
to be held in Amsterdam in 1919 to reestablish the IFTU. American labor 
hoped that the ill feeling generated by the war could be healed and a new 
movement reconstructed which would eventually be strong enough to 
maintain international peace and brotherhood. (see Vol. II, A.F. of L. 
HISTORY ENCYCLOPEDIA AND REFERENCE BOOK for detailed 
account. ) 


The high hopes which the A.F. of L. held for the success of this reor- 
ganization meeting were without fruition, however, and the first con- 
stituent congress of the IFTU was fraught with bitter debate and hos- 
tility. The A. F. of L. delegates felt that the form of organization which 
came out of the Amsterdam Conference was a radical departure from its 
original purpose and invalidated the practices of sound trade unionism, 
with abrogation of the principle of autonomy for each member; the dis- 
proportionate system of dues to maintain the organization; and the gen- 
eral principles adopted by the organization. Though these changes were 
unacceptable to the A.F. of L., affiliation was continued until 1921 when 
the Federation reluctantly voted not to continue affiliation with the IFTU 
after being convinced that it was impossible to reconcile differences 
between the American labor movement and the other members. Complete 
dissociation was not effected at once and there were repeated efforts made 
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to discover a basis of agreement, with the result that the A.F. of L. re- 
affiliated in 1931. There was, however, a general decline in the effective- 
ness of the IFTU and in the role of American labor in world affairs in 
the interim between World War I and World War II when all nations 
seemed bent on building up armaments and engaging in economic war- 
fare, thus jeopardizing the peace of the world. When war again began 
to engulf the world, and World War II became imminent, the trade unions 
of the Allied countries again solidly supported their nation’s war effort 
as they had done in World War I. American labor pledged its complete 
support of the United States long before the attack on Pearl Harbor and 
subsequent declaration of war marking the formal entrance of the United 
States in World War II. 


Following the close of the war the A.F. of L. proposal to reconvene the 
IFTU was rejected and the Russians, through their influence gained in 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee, were successful in launching a 
new international movement under their domination and control. Since 
the intentions of the Russians were not readily discernible to a great 
portion of world labor, the World Federation of Trade Unions was insti- 
tuted in October, 1945. The A.F. of L. was fully aware of the real func- 
tion of the World Federation of Labor and not only refused to join, but 
renewed its determination to exert all possible influence to preserve and 
promote the cause of free labor in the reconstruction of a free world. The 
A.F. of L. embarked on an aggressive program to further the organiza- 
tion of free trade unions in Europe, Asia and Latin America not only in 
the promotion of a strong, free trade union movement but to aid them in 
rebuilding and developing the economic strength of their countries. 


The A.F.of L. was one of the first and most formidable groups to 
sound a warning against the spread of totalitarianism in the world. The 
Federation did not confine its opposition to dictatorships to any one 
“ism” but realized that the threat which Communism, Nazism, and 
Fascism posed to free people in any part of the world would ultimately 
be reflected on the free people everywhere. While affirming the right of 
people of a nation to decide their own form of government, the Federation 
insisted on democratic processes for the determination of policies and the 
right of workers to unite in free trade unions for their own protection 
and advancement. 


Following the rise to power of Adolf Hitler in Germany, the A.F. of L. 
viewed with increasing alarm and protested vehemently against policies 
being followed by the Nazi Government, particularly in the suppression 
of the free trade union movement, and the cruel racial outrages being 
perpetrated against the Jewish people. In a strong statement of con- 
demnation against Nazi atrocities and anti-trade union tactics, the 1933 
A.F.of L. Convention unanimously approved the recommendation of the 
Executive Council for a boycott against German-made goods and services 
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“until the German Government recognizes the right of the working 
people . . . to organize into bona fide independent trade unions of their 
own choosing, and until Germany ceases its repressive policy of persecu- 
tion of Jewish people.” 


The A.F.of L. did not cease its concern for the welfare of the German 
people with the fall of Hitler, but worked for the post-war rehabilitation 
of the free trade union movement in Germany, and for relief of the needy 
in conquered areas. Strong protest was registered against the appoinment 
of ex-Nazis to important economic and political posts in the reorganized 
government of Germany to forestall any revival of Nazi influence. The 
A. F. of L. also officially protested against the dismemberment of Germany 
and the dismantling of German industry as contrary to the best interests 
not only of the German people but of world peace. 


Like its German counterpart, the Italian trade union movement had 
been totally destroyed by more than two decades of Fascist control. Both 
countries had fallen under the control of ruthless dictators who recognized 
in the free trade union movement a constant threat to further oppression 
of the people. That was the reason why both Hitler and Mussolini made 
the destruction of the trade unions of their countries a “first order of 
business.”’ The A. F. of L. constantly cooperated with the people of Ger- 
many and Italy who had to go under-ground until it was possible to openly 
work for the revival of trade unionism in those countries. 


With the fall of Mussolini in 1943, the Fascist corporative laws regu- 
lating labor and employer activity in Italy had been abolished and a 
revival of trade unionism began. Unfortunately, however, there were 
divisions within the labor movement of Italy and several confederations 
were vying for control. Some of those had their roots in religious differ- 
ences, others were created to gain political control. 


Throughout its history, however, the A. F. of L. always took the position 
that the ideological views of a national labor federation were the concern 
of the workers in that particular country, and of no one else. For that 
reason ,therefore, the A. F. of L. could help only when requested and 
held to the conviction that the Italian workers themselves should decide 
the type of organization they wanted to establish. In the confident belief 
that only an aggressive, unified, free and democratic trade union move- 
ment could weaken the hold of the Communist-dominated labor federation 
over the Italian workers, the A. F. of L. supported the Italian Confedera- 
tion of Workers Unions. The Federation felt that the Socialist labor 
center was too weak to form an effective barrier against the growing 
Communist rule over the economic wing of the labor movement. For this 
reason the A. F. of L. fought the admittance of the Italian Union of 
Labor (UNIONE ITALIANA DEL LAVORO) into the International 
Federation of Free Trade Unions when that organization was created, 
and supported to the degree its resources permitted the trade union fed- 
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eration headed by a Christian Democrat. As Nazism and Fascism declined 
in Germany and Italy it had been discovered that Communism had 
established a strong beach-head in those countries and was spreading to 
other parts of the world. The A. F. of L. accepted the challenge of the 
Communist sympathizers and announced that it would continue to fight 
against the spread of Communism or any other foreign ideology to the 
free nations of the world. 


In 1944 the convention of the A. F. of L. formally endorsed the activities 
of the Free Trade Union Committee of the Labor League for Human 
Rights and called for voluntary contributions to support the campaign 
of the Free Trade Union Fund in order to assure prompt practical as- 
sistance to the workers of liberated countries and to promote free trade 
unionism throughout the world. In this way American labor carried the 
fight to the Communist enemy instead of playing a defensive role when 
the Communists struck against the free trade unions throughout the 
world. The Free Trade Union Committee therefore served as the spear- 
head of the A. F. of L. campaign to smash the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and ultimately to contribute largely to the creation of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Furthermore the Free 
Trade Union Committee served as an agency for bringing the issue of 
the spreading menace of Soviet slave labor to the attention of world public 
opinion through the United Nations, and gave aid to the weak free trade 
union forces of Asia and Africa so that ultimately they may become bul- 
warks of democracy and peace by serving as barriers to the further spread 
of Communism throughout the world. 


International Labor Organization (I.L.O.) 


At the very beginning of U.S. participation in World War I a resolution 
was introduced by Samuel Gompers and adopted by the convention of the 
A. F. of L., demanding that a world labor conference be held at the same 
time and in the same place as the Peace Conference when the war was 
over, to consider the interests of working men and women. Before the 
Armistice on November 11, 1918, the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
formulated plans for an international labor conference to determine 
Labor’s proposals for the Peace Treaty, and a committee of five E.C. 
members was appointed to represent the A. F. of L. at such a conference. 
Through the efforts of the A. F. of L. and other labor organizations 
functioning in the countries that participated in the war, a Commission 
on International Labor Legislation was set up under the Paris Peace 
Conference. President Wilson named Samuel Gompers a member of that 
Commission, and he was subsequently chosen chairman. 


Gompers not only directed the work of the Commission that was respon- 
sible for the labor chapter of the Peace Treaties, but he succeeded in 
having included in that chapter the statement of principles which has 
come to be known as “Labor’s Bill of Rights,” proclaiming as one of its 
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tenets that labor is not a commodity; that it has the right to organize 
and bargain collectively; the right to humane working conditions; and 
the right to a reasonable standard of living. To implement the objectives 
referred to above, Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles established a 
permanent international labor organization under the League of Nations. 
The first international conference of the ILO was held in Washington, 
D. C. in 1919, and though the League of Nations was never formally 
accepted in its entirety by the United States, the International Labor 
Organization was established as a permanent tri-partite agency with 
United States participation. Management, labor, and government are 
represented in the ILO.* The Workers Delegate on the Governing Body 
of the ILO was a representative from the A. F. of L. until the time of 
merger, and the Federation worked toward its ultimate objective of 
rebuilding the free trade union movements of the world through the 
ILO, the Free Trade Union Committee, representatives in Europe and 
the Far East, and the publication and dissemination of the Free 
Trade Union News which was printed in four languages and distrib- 
uted in the English, French, German and Italian speaking countries. 
The representatives of the A. F. of L. who were permanently stationed: 
in Europe and the Far East gave their full time to the strengthen- 
ing and relief of trade unionists who were struggling to reestablish their 
organizations in their respective areas. The whole program was tied in 
with a determined effort to acquaint the free people of the world with the 
menace of totalitarianism and the objective of the Soviet to eventually 
control the whole world and enslave the workers. 


European Recovery Program 

The A. F. of L. participated in the U.S. Government European Recovery 
Program through the Trade Union Advisory Committee, an organization 
of free European labor organizations, with American representation. 
The responsibility of the TUAC was to protect and promote Labor’s 
rights, interests and standards in the European Recovery Program. 


Inter-American Confederation 


The reunification of free trade union movements of the Western Hemi- 
sphere became the objective of the Inter-American Confederation of 
Labor, formed by the A. F. of L. in January, 1948. The Communists 
and Fascists of Central and South America have unsuccessfully tried 
to scuttle the organization (identified as ORIT) which has attained 
considerable success in developing free trade unions in South America. 


Exposé of WFTU Accomplished 


Through diligent activity on all international fronts, the A. F. of L. 
finally exposed the true purpose of the World Federation of Trade Unions 


* See Vol. II, A, F. of L, HISTORY, ENCYCLOPEDIA AND REFERENCE 
BOOK, 
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and other national labor movements withdrew from affiliation with the 
WFTU which stands as an instrument of Soviet aggression. 


The work of the A. F. of L. continued in active resistance to the 
subversion of the free trade union movement and eventually helped 
lead to the formation of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, formed in London, England, in 1949. In this organization for 
the first time in the history of international labor relations there was 
created a free international labor movement imbued by harmonious 
accord of purpose, action and spirit. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY. 


During the early years of the A.F.of L., and in fact almost to the begin- 
ning of World War I, there was concentrated effort on wages, hours and 
other improvements in actual working conditions of wage earners. Re- 
peatedly, however, pressure was brought by various political forces inside 
and outside of the labor movement itself to obtain support of the trade 
union movement for partisan programs. The role which the A.F.of L. was 
to play in the political life of the country was debated in conventions year 
after year, but the principle of defeating Labor’s enemies and rewarding 
its friends, regardless of their political affiliation, prevailed. This pre- 
cluded the oft-projected establishment of a labor political party patterned 
after those of foreign countries. Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject, there has been included in the Encyclopedia section of all volumes 
of this History, comprehensive excerpts from the reports of the E.C. 
and conventions on this subject, indicative of the political activity followed 
in line with this policy, and the results realized therefrom. It will be 
found that despite drives to put the A.F.of L. back of an independent 
political party, the decision of the convention was firm and decisive each 
time. Only twice in the history of the A.F.of L. was definite endorsement 
of a presidential candidate given, and that was the candidacy of Robert 
Marion LaFollette in 1924, and Adlai Stevenson in 1952. 


In 1947 the need for planned political education was recognized through 
the formation of Labor’s Educational and Political League (subsequently 
Labor’s League for Political Education), and post-merger, the Committee 
on Political Education (COPE). 


When the Taft-Hartley Law was enacted and labor unions were pro- 
hibited from using their funds for political purposes, it became necessary, 
in order to conform with the law, to finance the political activity of the 
labor movement from contributions for that purpose, though the use of 
trade union funds for educational purposes was not banned. Despite the 
problems created by this provision of Taft-Hartley, Labor’s League 
continued to function with increasing effectiveness, and became the polit- 
ical arm of the Federation. With the merger of the A.F.of L. and the 
C.I.0. in 1955, the political activities of both organizations were com- 
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bined and the name was changed to Committee on Political Education 
(COPE). The political agency of the C.I.O. was their Political Action 
Committee (PAC). 


RACKETEERING AND GANGSTERISM. 


As early as 1923, the A.F.of L. launched an attack on racketeering and 
gangsterism in unions and launched a campaign to purge the labor move- 
ment of undesirables and non-representative members who engaged in 
such practices. The 1923 convention urged the continuation of anti- 
racketeering activities ‘‘until the labor movement is entirely free of these 
undesirables.” The 1933 convention, considering the same problem, de- 
clared: “The A.F.of L. stands firmly and boldly against racketeering and 
gangsterism of all forms.” This position was reaffirmed by subsequent 
conventions and whenever it appeared that A.F.of L. unions were not 
following the pattern, investigation was immediately launched. 


Though national and international unions affiliated to the A.F.of L. 
were autonomous bodies and could not be summarily dealt with as organ- 
izations of workers in dictator-controlled countries might be, the Federa- 
tion required as a condition of continued membership in the Federation 
that all affiliates limit their activities and philosophies to those formu- 
lated by the national convention of the A.F.of L. Infraction of these 
rules were not tolerated ... but at the same time they were not arbitrarily 
enforced. Formal procedure was required to inflict any penalty, suspen- 
sion, or expulsion from membership in the A.F.of L. It was in line with 
this policy that the charter of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion was revoked in September, 1953, when charges of corruption were 
substantiated as the result of investigation on the part of the A.F.of L. 


A. F. OF L. AND WORLD WAR. 


A combination of accelerated industrial activity and resultant short- 
ages of labor during World War I brought about rapid expansion of 
unions. The A.F.of L. pledged full cooperation to the government in the 
war effort whereupon a National War Labor Board was created to pro- 
mote cooperation between labor and management generally as well as to 
assist in the settlement of disputes which could interfere with the success- 
ful conduct of the war. For the first time in the history of the United 
States, a government labor agency definitely set forth the right of 
workers to organize in trade unions and encouraged collective bargaining 
between employers and representatives of workers. Labor representatives 
served not only on the National War Labor Board but on other govern- 
ment agencies dealing with specialized war problems. Through coopera- 
tion with the Government on a previously unprecedented scale, labor 
representatives secured a hearing on specific complaints regarding indus- 
trial conditions as well as a voice in the determination of broad national 
issues. 
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Union membership increased very sharply in the mining and shipbuild- 
ing industries as well as on the railroads which were operated by the 
Government during the war. Extensive gains were also made in the 
packinghouse, textile, men’s clothing, food, leather, and metal trades 
industries. Large segments of previously unorganized semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers were brought within the labor movement and by 1920 
union membership had increased to over 5 million. Paralleling the in- 
crease in union membership, were the all-important economic gains made 
by the workers, particularly during the years of the First World War 
and immediately following. Average hourly earnings in all manufactur- 
ing industry, which were about 15 cents in 1890, rose slowly to 22 cents 
in 1914, then to 48 cents in 1919, and by 1923 they were about 52 cents.* 
At the same time, average hours worked per week in all manufacturing 
declined from more than 60 in 1890, to 49 in 1914. In 1923, the average 
work week approximated 46 hours. 


POST-WORLD WAR I. 


The period immediately following the close of the First World War was 
marked by increasing industrial conflict due to a number of circumstances. 
The cancellation of war contracts brought about a sudden downward 
trend in business but this was quickly followed by a renewal of production 
levels, at increased prices, while the value of real wages decreased. With 
the withdrawal of governmental wartime controls and guarantees of 
Labor’s right to organize, many employers became reactionary and denied 
workers their hard-won prerogatives which precipitated industrial strife 
as wage earners fought to maintain gains already won, and to establish 
improvements through collective bargaining. Major strikes occurred in 
the iron and steel industry, the coal mining industry, and the railroad 
industry. 


With the advent of the economic recession of 1921, many serious work 
stoppages transpired in protest against wage reductions but the wage 
earners were fighting a difficult battle as employers manifested grim 
determination to reduce the buying power of workers through wage cuts, 
and the beginnings of rapidly increasing productivity due to mechaniza- 
tion which decreased the man-hours of work available. Many employers 
took advantage of the situation to press for what they were pleased to 
call an “open shop” which really meant a shop closed to organized workers. 
To further their desired objectives, many employers attempted to weaken 
the trade unions through proferring of paternalistic fringe attractions 
in lieu of wage increases and recognition of trade union collective bar- 
gaining practice. They formed “company unions” controlled by industry 
and infiltrated with company spies and strikebreakers. 


“Yellow dog’’ contracts were inflicted on many workers through which 
they had to promise not to join a union in return for having their jobs. 


* Department of Labor figures. 
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The effects of these combinatitons of anti-union projects were inevitably 
felt by a large segment of the trade union movement. On the other hand, 
a considerable number of trade union workers were able to secure in- 
creased wage rates and shorter hours. The 40-hour work week was estab- 
lished in many unionized plants throughout the country, especially in the 
industrial areas, notably in the building and printing trades, some parts 
of the transportation industry, etc. Smaller unions were at a disadvan- 
tage, however, and many suffered a loss in membership and benefits. The 
overall result of this depression in trade union strength was a loss of 
almost 114 million members by 1923, further increased by the economic 
depression following the collapse of 1929 which precipitated further mem- 
bership losses, especially in industries most affected by technological 
advances and wartime expansion. Despite the ravages of the depression, 
however, trade union membership was continued by almost 3 million 
workers even at the lowest point. 


WORLD WAR II. 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, precipitated 
U.S. entry into World War II, and again labor and management rallied 
together in a common cause in defense of our country. 


Shortly after the formal declaration that a state of war existed, the 
President of the United States convened a conference of union and indus- 
trial leaders to seek cooperation in an all-out war program. Out of that 
conference came a voluntary pledge from union leaders not to sanction 
strikes for the duration of the war; and a pledge by management not to 
sanction lockouts. These pledges were embodied in an agreement which 
led to the formation of the National War Labor Board, January, 1942, to 
consider all labor-management disputes affecting the war effort, and to 
establish procedures for peaceful adjustment of disagreements which 
might arise. That Board was composed of representatives from labor, 
management, and the general public. To expedite the work of the national 
board, regional boards were organized on a similar basis to handle local 
controversies. 


The need for control over prices and wages became increasingly obvious 
and in October 1942, the War Labor Board also became the agency for 
the stabilization of wages. Before the close of 1942 representatives from 
the A.F.of L., C.I.O. and Railroad Brotherhoods were appointed to the 
Management-Labor Policy Committee, advisory to the War Manpower 
Commission. Regional and local joint committees were also created to 
facilitate the problem of providing workers for war industries. 


Organized labor played an active and important role in many phases 
of the war production program, commencing with representation on the 
first Defense Agency (May 1940) ... the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense. When the Office of Production Management 
was established in January, 1941, President Roosevelt appointed Sidney 
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Hillman to represent Labor and share authority with the Director Gen- 
eral of OPM. That agency was the predecessor of the War Production 
Board on which Joseph Keenan was the A.F.of L. representative. Labor- 
management committees were formed in many plants engaged in war 
production in an effort to stimulate output and to reduce absenteeism. 


The plan for labor participation in federal programs was followed in 
most other war agencies and wherever afforded an opportunity to do so, 
A.F.of L. representatives gave wholehearted cooperation to the Govern- 
ment’s war program. 


As employment rose, and more general union recognition was extended, 
union membership also increased. When the no-strike pledge was made, 
some felt a measure of apprehension lest workers would hesitate about 
joining trade unions. However, with Government assurance that trade 
union organizations would not be unfavorably affected by the pledge, or 
by wartime shifts in employment in the interest of the war effort, trade 
union membership actually increased at the rate of approximately a 
million a year, most notably in steel, shipbuilding, aircraft, automotive 
and other war industries. 


As the demand for skilled workers rose with increased war orders, the 
Government’s stabilization policy was used to control runaway wage 
demands. The War Labor Board adopted what came to be known as its 
“Little Steel Formula” which became a pattern for control of wages to 
not more than 15 per cent above the January 1, 1941, level. Collective 
bargaining objectives then centered on so-called “fringe benefits” which 
were not under Government control. These mainly took the form of paid 
holidays and vacations, shift differentials, and insurance and pension 
plans. 


Some strikes did take place, but when this occurred union leaders and 
representatives of the Government immediately went to work for their 
speedy settlement wherever possible. Though all disputes were not settled 
at the time, and some issues were postponed for the duration of the war, 
there is no doubt of the effectiveness of the no-strike pledge and the sin- 
cerity of the labor movement to try and keep the wheels of war production 
moving. 


POST-WORLD WAR II 


Even during the crucial days of the war, the A.F.of L. began to plan 
for the cessation of hostilities and formulated a practical program which 
was tooled to orderly reconstruction and adjustment as war contracts 
were cancelled, throwing hundreds of thousands of workers out of jobs 
almost over night. In the immediate post-war period (1945-1947) the 
problems which confronted Labor and employers were many and serious, 
and affected our entire national economy. In the period of demobilization 
following the close of the war, over 10 million service men and women 
were released to find employment in an already shrinking labor market 
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due to cancellation of war contracts. Many factories cut their work hours 
from a wartime level of 48 per week, to a pre-war 40. Many suspended 
operations and some closed permanently, further restricting the labor 
market, and cutting down on take-home wages. In their apprehension as 
to the rapidity with which reconversion could safely take place, many 
employers resisted efforts of unions to maintain wage levels of wartime. 
This created a serious labor-management situation which was further 
complicated by partial or total relaxation of wartime restraints resulting 
in a spiralling cost of living problem. However, both labor and manage- 
ment sought to end restrictive governmental regulations with the result 
that within two days of the actual termination of hostilities, the President 
of the United States announced that the abandonment of the War Labor 
Board would be effected by the end of 1945. Within two days following 
this announcement, an order was issued permitting wage increases with- 
out governmental approval if such increases not be used as justification for 
higher prices or added cost to Government contracts. The agency created 
to carry on the remaining wage stabilization functions proved to have 
very limited effectiveness and went out of existence in 1947. 


Widespread unrest and a number of major strikes late in 1945 
prompted the President to convene a national labor-management con- 
ference in the hope that some solution would be found to the problem, but 
the tangible results of this conference were negligible and 42 major strikes 
involving 10,000 or more persons occurred between V-J Day and the 
following July. As a result of these strikes, a wage increase pattern was 
evolved establishing 1814 cents an hour increase for some major indus- 
tries, such as automobiles, electrical equipment and appliances, but heavy 
resistance was met on the part of employers who protested they could not 
absorb the increased costs as long as the prices of their products were 
subject to Government control. On June 30, 1946, the Office of Price 
Administration as such was allowed to expire though it was subsequently 
reactivated and did function in a limited way until the end of the year 
when practically all price controls were abandoned. 


By the close of 1946, post-war production had reached record peacetime 
levels and with the return of stable consumer markets, management and 
labor for the most part were able to negotiate new contracts without 
work stoppages. In these negotiations, workers in numerous mass pro- 
duction industries received increases either in wages or fringe benefits 
of about 15 cents per hour. 


“RIGHT TO WORK” LAWS. 

Following the precedent set by Taft-Hartley, some of the states set 
about enacting laws prohibiting not alone the closed shop provisions in 
contracts, but also union shop agreements, maintenance of membership 
provisions, or other comparable forms of union security. Such action by 
the states was permissible under Section 14 (b) of Taft-Hartley. Active 
and continuing opposition to such laws was pledged by labor unions and 
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sympathizers though the proponents of restrictive labor laws continued 
in their campaign to enact “right to work” laws. The labor movement 
has vowed that where such state laws have been or may be enacted, repeal 
will be diligently sought until it is effected. 


TAFT-HARTLEY. 


Industrial unrest and strikes marked the period (1945-1946) immedi- 
ately after World War II. This was attributable to a number of circum- 
stances, for collective bargaining had not long been established in a number 
of industries and both unions and employers were not experienced in union- 
management negotiations. The problem was further complicated by the 
shifting due to the transition from wartime to peacetime industrial rela- 
tions and economics. The sudden abandonment of wartime controls over 
production, prices, and wages precipitated a serious unbalance and the 
cost of living rose rapidly. All of this contributed in no small measure to 
increased employer-public opposition to the Wagner Act which crystalized 
in Congress in the introduction of restrictive amendments to the Wagner 
Act which, despite Labor opposition, were finally enacted and came to be 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act (Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947). The measure was enacted despite veto by President Truman. 


From a labor point of view, among the most objectionable features of 
Taft-Hartley were the prohibition of closed shop clauses in collective bar- 
gaining contracts; the addition of a proposal validating state right-to- 
work laws; provision for injunctions against unions on suit by the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the NLRB; regulation of generally accepted provisions of 
collective bargaining agreements such as the checkoff of union dues, wel- 
fare funds, and contract termination stipulations, etc. In addition, there 
were included numerous so-called “unfair labor practices” affecting both 
workers and management, such as refusal to bargain in good faith, sec- 
ondary boycotts, strikes over jurisdictional disputes between unions, 
regulation of initiation fees, and an easing of restrictions governing the 
issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. Also included in the Taft- 
Hartley Law were special rules for handling strikes which—in the judg- 
ment of the President of the United States—‘“may create a national 
health or safety emergency.” This feature of the law outlines procedure 
under which a court injunction may be issued postponing such work 
stoppage for a “cooling off” period of 80 days during which time it is 
presumed further efforts will be made to settle the dispute. 


The labor movement was vehement in its opposition to the Taft- 
Hartley Act and continuing efforts have been made to secure its repeal, 
or at least amendments which would ease the restrictions on unions. 
Little success attended efforts to secure general amendments or repeal of 
the law, but one important amendment was finally secured, i.e. repeal of 
the requirement that NLRB elections be held to validate union-shop 
agreements. 
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ADDITIONAL POST-WAR PROBLEMS. 


Labor-management problems during the post-war period were further 
intensified by noticeable increase in criticism of trade unions and an 
obvious attempt to tie in trade unionism with Communism when as a 
matter of fact, actual Communist control was restricted to but few unions. 
However, renewed public consciousness of the Communist menace coupled 
with management opposition to unions occasioned a bad reaction and 
made organization more difficult than it was under the original Wagner 
Act. It took quite a while to restore some semblance of calm, steady 
progress in labor-management relations. While many who opposed trade 
unions tried to imply that the labor movement was Communist-controlled, 
the fact was that the Communists themselves criticized the free labor 
movement as reactionary due to traditional trade union practice of secur- 
ing changes through orderly, peaceful and democratic methods. There 
was nothing revolutionary about the A.F.of L. and Communists were not 
welcome or tolerated when found to have infiltrated in the trade unions 
affiliated with the Federation. Their tactics were described aptly by the 
phrase “boring from within”, and starting with 1920 they attempted to 
gain control of trade unions while disguising their objective. Several 
“front” organizations came into being from time to time, attempting to 
gain control by devious methods in efforts to split the bona fide trade 
union movement. The Trade Union Education League was the first of 
these, founded in 1920, but its efforts failed and in time it disappeared 
from the scene. Then came the Trade Union Unity League formed in 
1929, with a different approach to the same objective. When the veil of 
disguise was penetrated and the real purpose of these organizations and 
their supporters became known, their effectiveness failed completely and 
the unions which had become victims of the Communist-line were forced 
out of the bona fide trade union movement. 


CRAFT VS. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


The A.F.of L. was generally regarded as a federation of craft unions, 
or organizations claiming jurisdiction over workers performing specific 
jobs such as carpenters, machinists, electrical workers, etc. For the most 
part these workers were skilled in their trade and were required to com- 
plete extensive apprenticeship training before becoming journeymen or 
full-fledged artisans. However, there were some organizations within the 
A.F.of L. which were actually industrial unions embracing all the workers 
in an industry where such form of organization was necessary for their 
best interests. The jurisdiction of craft unions was always protected but 
when industrial processes began to change drastically it became evident 
that some clear-cut policy and program should be outlined by the A.F.of L. 
to adequately meet the new and growing condition manifesting itself in 
mass production industries. The increasing need for organization and a 
plan for action among the mass production workers crystalized in the 
1934 convention of the A.F.of L. when 14 resolutions were presented for 
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consideration, all designed to inaugurate organizing campaigns in large 
industrial plants such as automobiles, aluminum, iron and steel, etc., on 
an industrial basis. As presented, the resolutions in effect requested the 
convention to authorize the formation of industrial unions in the mass 
production industries without regard to craft lines. This precipitated 
heated debate and controversy in the hearings of the committee consid- 
ering the resolutions and sharp division of opinion was reflected on the 
floor of the convention when the committee reported its recommendations. 
As a result, a special report was submitted and finally adopted after 
debate and opposition. Because of its historical importance, the report is 
included here, as adopted: 


“Tn connection with these Resolutions your committee has given 
extended and most profound consideration to one of the most important 
problems with which our American Trade Union Movement is con- 
fronted. These Resolutions deal with a question that affects the interest 
of many of the organizations affiliated with and holding charters issued 
by the American Federation of Labor. It is because of its importance 
and far-eaching effect that your committee has devoted so much time 
and consideration to the problem. 

“The evidence presented in the hearings before the committee con- 
clusively indicates that to deal effectively with the question of organiza- 
tion and with the fundamental questions involved there should be a 
clear and definite policy outlined by this convention that will adequately 
meet the new and growing condition with which our American Labor 
Movement is confronted. 


“During recent years there have developed new methods. This has 
brought about a change in the nature of the work performed by millions 
of workers in industries which it has been most difficult or impossible 
to organize into craft unions. The systems of mass production are 
comparatively new and are under the control of great corporations and 
aggregations of capital which have resisted all efforts at organization. 
The provision of the National Industrial Recovery Act protecting the 
right of employes to organize and select representatives of their own 
choice without interference on the part of employers, or their agents, 
has had the effect of freeing the flood of organization sentiment existing 
in the breasts of millions of workers who have been prevented by 
employer opposition from satisfying their desire for organization. 


“The American Federation of Labor is desirous of meeting this 
demand. We consider it our duty to formulate policies which will fully 
protect the jurisdictional rights of all trade unions organized upon 
craft lines and afford every opportunity for development and accession 
of those workers engaged upon work over which these organizations 
exercise jurisdiction. Experience has shown that craft organization 
is most effective in protecting the welfare and advancing the interests 
of workers where the nature of the industry is such that the lines of 
demarcation between crafts are distinguishable. 
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“However, it is also realized that in many of the industries in which 
thousands of workers are employed a new condition exists requiring or- 
ganization upon a different basis to be most effective. 


“To meet this new condition the Executive Council is directed to issue 
charters for National or International Unions in the automotive, 
cement, aluminum and such other mass production and miscellaneous 
industries as in the judgment of the Executive Council may be necessary 
to meet the situation. 


“That the Executive Council shall at the earliest practical date 
inaugurate, manage, promote and conduct a campaign of organization 
in the iron and steel industry. 


“That in order to protect and safeguard the members of such Na- 
tional and International Unions as are chartered, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall for a provisional period direct the policies, 
administer the business and designate the administrative and financial 
officers of such newly organized unions.” 


The debate over adoption of the recommendations of the committee was 
largely between representatives of craft unions of the building and metal 
trades who refused to relinquish jurisdiction over workers in mass pro- 
duction industries, and those who felt that such a course was necessary 
and vital to the success of the organizing campaign. 


During the ensuing year, the A. F. of L. granted charters of affiliation 
to organizations of workers in the automobile and rubber industries, but 
specifically excluded from their jurisdictions certain skilled craftsmen 
and maintenance employees under the jurisdiction of existing craft unions. 
This did not calm the troubled waters, however, and at the 1935 conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. the matter was again brought before the delegates 
through a report submitted by a minority group of the Convention 
Committee on Resolutions which again called for unrestricted chartering 
of mass production workers. Again bitter debate took place on the floor 
of the convention with substantially the same group as the preceding year 
demanding unrestricted chartering of mass production workers and rep- 
resentatives of the strong craft unions vehemently protesting. The result 
was defeat for the minority report which had been submitted as as 
substitute for the report of the convention committee. 


Almost immediately following the close of the 1935 convention, non- 
authorized conferences were held between representatives of the minority 
group advocating unrestricted organization of mass production workers. 
Six affiliated unions of the A. F. of L. (United Mine Workers, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, Ladies Garment Workers, United Textile Work- 
ers, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and Oil Field, Gas Well and Re- 
finery Workers) and the presidents of two other A F. of L. affiliates 
(Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, and International Typographical 
Union) participating as individuals, formed the Committee for Industrial 
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Organization the stated purpose of which was given “to promote the 
organization of workers in mass production and unorganized industries 
and to encourage their affiliation with the American Federation of Labor.’ 
The committee was subsequently joined by the United Automobile Work- 
ers, United Rubber Workers, Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, and Flat Glass 
Workers. 


The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. promptly denounced the activi- 
ties of the Committee for Industrial Organization as dual to the A. F. of L. 
and ordered the committee to disband immediately, though the order was 
ignored. A definite schism developed between the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization and the A. F. of L. which persisted for years despite 
sincere efforts to adjust the problem and unite the groups. 


Formal charges against the unions constituting the C.I.0. were preferred 
to the Executive Council of the A. F. of L., and on July 15, 1936, the 
Executive Council resolved itself into a trial committee for the express 
purpose of giving consideration to those charges which were, substan- 
tially: that the C.I.0. was a dual organization functioning within the A. F. 
of L.; that the Committee had set itself up as a dual authority engaged 
in an effort to determine questions of jurisdiction and to make decisions 
which were in direct conflict with those of the E.C. and conventions of 
the A. F. of L; that the Committee was engaged in “fostering, maintain- 
ing and supporting this dual movement and of fomenting insurrection 
within the A. F. of L.”” The Committee was further charged with acting 
“in violation of and in opposition to the decision of the Atlantic City 
(1935) convention of the A. F. of L. and that its acts constitute rebellion 
against the administrative organization policies adopted by majority 
vote of the duly accredited delegates in attendance at said convention.”’ 


In the course of the trial evidence was submitted and made part of the 
record disclosing a chronological record of unsuccessful attempts which 
had been made to resolve the problem before coming to formal trial. At 
the conclusion of the trial meeting of the E.C. the members of the Com- 
mittee were ordered to dissociate from the C.I.O. or stand suspended as 
of September 5, 1936. However, the members of the C.I.O. defied the 
Executive Council, discontiued the payment of dues to the Federation, 
and their organizations stood suspended from membership in the A. F. 
of L. Action on the part of the A. F. of L. definitely to expel the recalci- 
trant member unions was not taken precipitantly but only after open 
defiance and militant opposition in the organizing field. However, the 
door was always left open for their return to the A. F. of L. 


Within a relatively short time disaffection began to be manifested 
within the ranks of the C.I.0O. and three of the original founders withdrew 
from the C.I.0.—the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, United 
Textile Workers of America, and United Automobile Workers. 

Despite the dual activities of the C.I.0., however, the officials of the 
A. F. of L. began efforts to heal the breach and to bring about a return 
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of peace to the labor movement of America. Committees were appointed 
to confer with the responsible officers of the C.I.0. (reconstituted in 
November, 1938, as the Congress of Industrial Organizations) in an 
effort to find a common meeting ground for the two groups. 


While the division within the trade union movement was regrettable 
in most ways, even out of that some good finally came for the rivalry which 
was inevitable in such a situation stimulated both groups to actively 
step up organizing drives and by the close of 1941, the combined member- 
ship of the two groups rose to between 10 and 11 million. 


The rapid growth of unions brought aggressive reaction on the part of 
many employers who resented what they seemed to feel would result in 
“too much power in the hands of the unions.” As a result, many strikes 
occurred and even a new type of work stoppage evolved termed “sitdown 
strikes” in which the workers remained inside the plant or factory but 
refused to work themselves or permit strike-breakers to enter the estab- 
lishments for the purpose of working. Some employers anticipated work 
stoppages and arranged for strike-breakers and even for tear gas, guns. 
and ammunition to be used to combat strikes and organizing drives. All. 
of this made for bad management-labor relations and provoked occasional 
incidents of violence. 


However, relations between workers and management gradually im- 
proved as reflected by increases in collective bargaining agreements, and 
added impetus was given to the unions to seek recognition as collective 
bargaining agents for the workers before the National Labor Relations 
Board. Elections before the NLRB were bitterly contested between the 
two national movements—C.I.O. and A. F. of L.—and were usually 
preceded by intense organizing drives. Many times the results of the 
elections were contested and protest registered against the administration 
of the NLRB. Actual bias in favor of the C.I.O. was formally charged 
by conventions of the A. F. of L. on several occasions. 


Unity In the Labor Movement 


From the time of the formation of the C.I.0O., there were continuing 
efforts made to effect a unified labor movement in the United States. 
Committees were set up by both groups to try to adjust differences which 
existed between the A. F. of L. and the C.I.0O., but unyielding attitudes 
and relentless opposition on the part of some prevented a successful union 
of the two national organizations. However, following the passing of 
William Green and Philip Murray within two weeks of one another— 
the heads of the two national movements—a change in leadership of both 
organizations took place and renewed efforts were started toward uniting 
the two groups. Unsuccessful efforts of the past, notably the dissolution 
of the United Labor Policy Committee in August 1951, were put aside 
to aid the new leaders in making a fresh start toward a united labor 
movement. The United Labor Policy Committee had been formed by the 
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A. F. of L., C.I.O. and independent railroad unions in 1950 during the 
Korean conflict to present Labor’s views to the Government on national 
problems. 


The first real “break” in the situation came with the negotiation of a 
“no raiding agreement” between the A. F. of L. and C.I.0. representatives 
in June, 1953, subsequently approved by the conventions of the respective 
organizations. This no-raiding agreement, after ratification by affiliated 
national and international unions, was designed to end rival attempts 
to organize members in plants already under contract with opposing un- 
ions of the A. F. of L. and C.I.0. This no-raiding pact followed the 
reactivation of a unity committee authorized by the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. on the day that George Meany was chosen president 
of the A. F. of L. to succeed William Green. Philip Murray was succeeded 
by Walter P. Reuther as head of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The first formal meeting of the AFL-CIO Unity Committee for the 
purpose of implementing the no-raiding agreement, was held on Decem- 
ber 16, 1953. On June 9, 1954, a further meeting of the committee was 
held at which time the officers of the two national federations signed the 
no-raiding pact in behalf of the 65 A. F. of L. national and international 
unions, and 29 C.I.O. international unions which had at that time ratified 
the agreement. The following historically important statement was issued 
at that time: 


“This is an historic day for American labor. 


“The first constructive step toward labor peace and a united labor 
movement since 1936 has been taken here this afternoon. 


“Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor (65) and 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations (29) have signed a 
two-year no-raiding agreement. 

“This agreement represents a cease-fire. During the two-year truce, 
the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee will go to work on the manifold 
problems involved in bringing about a merger of the two major labor 
federations into a single, united labor movement. 


“Some of these problems are relatively simple. Others are extremely 
intricate and difficult, because of jurisdictional over-lapping, long-stand- 
ing animosities and structural differences in the various industries and 
unions affected. All such obstacles, however, can and should be over- 
come, by negotiation in good faith and a common determination to 
achieve labor unity. 


“We are confident that this goal, so beneficial to the workers we 
represent and to the nation as a whole, can be accomplished before the 
truce expires. 

“Our confidence is based upon the expectation that the successful 
operation of the no-raiding agreement will usher in an era of good 
feeling and cooperation in the labor movement; that the signatory 
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unions will gain substantial benefits from the cessation of hostilities, 
and that they never again will want to go back to fighting and raiding 
each other. 


“We are mindful of the fact that during the past 18 years repeated 
efforts to heal the breach in the labor movement have ended up in 
failure. 


“In each instance, continuing hostilities made the task of the peace- 
makers impossible. 

“This is a new and more practical approach. For the first time it 
permits the negotiation of labor unity in an atmosphere of peace. 


“The no-raiding agreement signed today remains open for further 
signatures by unions from both parent organizations. This committee 
is not disappointed because we do not have 100 per cent subscription 
to the plan at the outset. We anticipate that virtually every union 
involved in jurisdictional strife will come in within a reasonable time. 
A special subcommittee will proceed at once to attempt to iron out 
minor differences which at present stand in the way of securing a 
substantial number of additional signatures to the agreement. 


“Labor in modern America can no longer afford to be divided. We 
cannot waste our strength and substance in civil war while the enemies 
of human progress step up their attack on us on the economic, political 
and legislative fronts. 


“Ours is a growing country and labor must grow with it. We have 
a solemn duty to organize the unorganized, instead of raiding each 
other’s members. The signing of the no-raiding agreement today will 
permit us to concentrate our energy and our effort on the basic trade- 
union goal.” 


(Before the subsequent A. F. of L. convention, 4 more A. F. of L. inter- 
national unions had ratified the pact and become party thereto.) To cover 
those international unions who would sign the plan after its final adoption, 
a voluntary plan was developed to deal with all types of disputes arising 
among A. F. of L, affiliates. The full text of the plan, adopted by the 
convention, follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR DISPUTES PLAN 
Article I—Purpose 


The American Federation of Labor Internal Disputes Plan is designed 
to prevent raiding among affiliates of the American Federation of Labor 
and to provide a method for the adjustment and the adjudication of juris- 
dictional disputes within the American Federation of Labor. If approved 
by the convention of the American Federation of Labor, it shall be bind- 
ing only on those national and international union affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that subscribe to the plan and their subordinate 
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bodies. A subordinate organization shall be represented by its parent 
national or international union. It shall likewise be binding upon directly 
affiliated local unions of the American Federation of Labor upon approval 
of the plan by the Executive Council and upon the same being signed by 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor. Only representatives designated by the Executive Officers of the 
American Federation of Labor may institute a proceeding under this plan 
on behalf of a directly affiliated local union of the American Federation 
of Labor. In the event such a local union is made a party to a dispute, 
notice shall be transmitted to the executive officers of the American 
Federation of Labor who shall designate representatives to represent such 
local organizations with respect to the dispute. 


Article II—Application of Plan 


This plan shall be applicable only to disputes arising as the result of 
circumstances occurring after approval of this plan by the convention and 
which are of the nature following: 

1. Disputes between one affiliate of the American Federation of Labor 
which is a party to the plan and another party to the plan involving 
raiding, that is, where one party seeks to obtain bargaining rights already 
exercised by the other party or where one party seeks to take member- 
ship from another party without regard to whether there is or is not 
a certification or its equivalent from either the National Labor Relations 
Board or any other federal or a state agency. 

2. Disputes in which one party to the plan seeks to secure for its 
members work being performed by, or which has been assigned to, mem- 
bers of another party to the plan. 

3. Any dispute between parties to the plan over the right to perform 
work which at the time of the dispute has not been assigned to any 
particular party. 

4. Any dispute between parties to the plan regarding which party 
would attempt to organize unorganized workers in a particular unorgan- 
ized plant or industry. 


Article I1I—Conciliation and Mediation 

In the event a dispute occurs between parties signatory to this plan, 
it shall be incumbent upon the parties in dispute to confer with each other 
for the purpose of settling such dispute by mutual agreement. In such 
conference either party may call upon the President of the American 
Federation of Labor to appoint a representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor who shall endeavor to bring about a settlement of such 
dispute by conciliation and mediation between the parties. 

If the parties are unable, within a reasonable time, to agree upon a 
settlement of such dispute and the services of such representative of the 
American Federation of Labor have not been utilized, then the parties 
shall call upon the President of the American Federation of Labor to 
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appoint such a representative. The functions of such representative shall 
be limited solely to efforts to bring about a voluntary settlement of the 
dispute by mutual agreement of the parties involved in the dispute. 


Article IV—Arbitration 


In the event the parties are unable to settle such dispute by agreement 
within ten(10) days after the service of the American Federation of Labor 
Representative have become available (unless such time limit has been 
extended by mutual agreement of the parties), they shall submit such 
dispute to arbitration. Such arbitration shall be conducted by a single 
arbitrator, mutually agreed upon by the parties to the dispute. In the 
event the parties to the dispute are unable to mutually agree upon such 
arbitrator within a period of five days subsequent to the expiration of 
the ten-day period mentioned above, then the President of the American 
Federation of Labor shall, as expeditiously as possible, appoint such arbi- 
trator from a panel of impartial and disinterested persons, which panel 
shall be chosen and approved in advance by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The arbitrator so selected, shall, after hearing the dispute, upon con- 
sideration of the claims of the parties, render a decision which shall be 
final and binding only upon the parties to the dispute signatory to this 
plan. 


In case any dispute goes to arbitration hereunder, the parties and the 
American Federation of Labor shall supply the arbitrator with all avail- 
able pertinent data which might be of assistance to the arbitrator in 
determining the dispute. This data should include all jurisdictional 
decisions made by the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
as well as by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor; 
all constitutional claims of jurisdiction by the various parties; records of 
any decisions on jurisdictions made by any arbitrators or tribunals with 
which the parties have been officially connected, and copies of all agree- 
ments on jurisdiction that have been consummated between the parties. 
It should also include information gathered from the files of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor regarding the jurisdictional claims of the parties 
and jurisdiction granted to the parties by their charters or certificates 
of affiliation and any other pertinent records available to the parties 
which might be helpful to the arbitrator in properly determining the 
dispute. 


Article V—Decisions 


The arbitrator shall render his decision in writing and supply the 
parties with a copy thereof. 


The arbitrator serving in a particular dispute shall be limited in his 
actions and considerations to the particular current dispute involved 
between the parties and his decision shall have no effect or application 
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beyond the limits of the particular dispute involved. The arbitrator shall 
not broaden the scope of any existing dispute. His decision shall have 
application only to the particular dispute currently existing and submitted 
to him for decision under this plan. 


In reaching a decision the arbitrator shall give recognition to deter- 
minations of jurisdiction made by the American Federation of Labor by 
charter grant, by action of the Executive Council or the convention or by 
other methods consistent with the Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


In rendering his decision the arbitrator shall endeavor to promote the 
best interests of the workers involved and the American Federation of 
Labor, having due regard for the just claims and interests of the parties 
involved. He shall give consideration to the facts and circumstances 
involved in the dispute, including, but not limited to, the following: 


a.) The charter or certificate of affiliation of each of the unions 
involved; 


b.) Jurisdictional decisions made by the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federeation of Labor and the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor; 


ce.) To the jurisdiction customarily exercised by each union; 
d.) Agreements respecting jurisdiction entered into by a party to 
the dispute; 
e.) Prior decisions of arbitrators and tribunals. 
The costs of any arbitration shall be borne equally by the participating 
parties to the dispute. 


If two or more signatories to this plan are parties to any other plan 
of procedure for the settlement of disputes and a dispute shall arise 
involving such parties, solely and exclusively, then, in that event, such 
parties shall utilize such other plan in the settlement of such dispute, 
without resort to this plan. In the event, however, that such dispute 
also involves another party signatory to this plan but not a party to 
such other plan, then this plan shall be utilized in the settlement of such 
dispute. In such case the decision of the arbitrator under this plan shall 
likewise be final and binding upon all parties to the dispute who are 
signatories to this plan. The signatories to this plan agree that they 
will furnish to the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor any and all other plans for the settlement of disputes to which 
they may now be or hereafter may become parties. They further agree 
that in the event they withdraw from any such other plans they will so 
notify the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 


When, due to technological or other causes, the essential facts involved 
in any dispute in which a final decision has been rendered have changed, 
a new arbitration may be had in accordance with the procedure set forth 
in this plan, and a final and binding decision may be rendered based upon 
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all the facts, including changed circumstances. Such new arbitration shall 
not be had within one year of the rendition of the original decision or any 
subsequent decision. 


The Executive Council shall promulgate rules governing arbitration 
procedures. 


Article VI—Amendment and Termination 


This plan may be amended or terminated by the Executive Council 
or any convention of the American Federation of Labor, but no amend- 
ment to this plan shall become effective as to any party to the plan unless 
and until such party accepts and approves such amendment by signed 
agreement. 


The foregoing plan shall become and remain in full force and effect 
and shall be binding upon each of the parties signatory hereto for a 
period of two years from the date this plan goes into effect. There- 
after it shall automatically remain in full force and effect and shall be 
binding upon each of the parties signatory hereto from year to year, 
unless at least 90 days before the effective date of any yearly period of 
extension of this plan a party signatory to the plan gives written notice ~ 
to the President of the American Federation of Labor of an intention to 
withdraw from this plan, in which event, such party may so withdraw, 
effective as of the effective date of any yearly period of extension of the 
plan following such notice. Withdrawal from the plan, however, shall 
not invalidate or remove the binding effect of any previous decision 
rendered by any arbitrator under this plan. 

The undersigned organization, through their authorized representa- 
tive, herewith become parties to the plan and herewith agree not to raid 
any other party to this plan and to be bound by the decisions rendered 
pursuant to the foregoing plan and agree to recognize and comply with 
such decisions. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


(Name of National or International Organization) 


Thus the way was steadily being paved for labor unity and on February 
9, 1955, the Unity Committee composed of A.F.of L. and C.I.0. representa- 
tives, adopted an “Agreement for the Merger” which was ratified by the 
executive boards of the A. F. of L. and the C.I.0O. shortly afterward. 
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The next step was the drafting of a proposed constitution which occu- 
pied the months following, the final writing of which was approved by 
the respective executive bodies of the two organizations on the eve of the 
final conventions of each. Under this constitution (included in detail in 
the “Encyclopedia” section of this volume) the name of the new organiza- 
tion was the combined titles of both, i.e., American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. The full constitution was 
approved by the separate conventions of the two merging organizations 
which met simultaneously in New York on Friday, December 2, 1955. 
The A.F.of L. convention adjourned to be reconvened on the following 
Monday morning in joint sessions with the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations as the new merged organization. 


The initial step had been taken to effect organic unity in the labor 
movement of the United States, but there were many problems still to be 
ironed out. The overall structure of the new national movement was gen- 
erally similar to that of the two separate organizations in that the con- 
vention of delegates representing the affiliated unions continues to be the 
policy-formulating body. However, conventions are scheduled at 2-year 
intervals instead of annually as before. The governing body and policy- 
making group between conventions is an Executive Council comprising 
the president, secretary-treasurer, and 27 vice presidents. A relatively 
small official group designated as an Executive Committee, was created 
to advise and consult with the president and secretary-treasurer. Whereas 
the entire Executive Council is scheduled to meet at least three times a 
year, the Executive Committee meets bi-monthly. Another important group 
was created, namely a General Board, consisting of the 29 members of the 
Executive Council, and a principal officer of each of the affiliated unions 
and departments. The General Board meets at least once a year to con- 
sider matters referred to it by the Executive Council and the executive 
officers of the A.F.of L.-C.I.0. 


At the initial election, held at the first constitutional convention of the 
merged A.F.of L. and C.I.O., the former heads of the A.F.of L,—George 
Meany, President, and William F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer—were 
chosen to fill those posts in the A.F.of L.-C.I.0. 


The constitution of the A.F.of L.-C.I.0. perpetuates traditional opposi- 
tion to Communism, Fascism, and other totalitarian ideologies; assures 
workers an equal share in the benefits of union organization without 
regard for race, color, creed, national origin, or ancestry; and pledges to 
protect the labor movement from corrupt influences. A Committee on 
Ethical Practices was provided, charged with responsibility for lending 
assistance to the Executive Council in keeping the A.F.of L.-C.1.0. free 
from any taint of corruption or Communism. The powers of this com- 
mittee are broad in that as a result of its investigation, the E.C. may 
recommend suspension of any union in which undesirable influences gain 
control. Section XIII of the A.F.of L.-C.I.0O. constitution provided for the 
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creation of a number of standing committees, with the respective re- 
sponsibility delegated to them as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


G) 


The Committee on Legislation shall undertake to carry out the 
policies and programs of the Federation in the Congress and in the 
legislatures of state and local governments; 


The Committee on Civil Rights shall be vested with the duty and 
responsibility to assist the Executive Council to bring about at 
the earliest possible date the effective implementation of the prin- 
ciple stated in this constitution of non-discrimination in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this constitution; 


The Committee on Political Education shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council in meeting 
the need for sound political education and in bringing about the 
effective implementation of the objectives stated in this constitu- 
tion of encouraging workers to register and vote, to exercise their 
full rights and responsibilities of citizenship and to perform their 
rightful part in the political life of the city, state, and national 
communities ; 


The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be vested with the duty 
and responsibility to assist the Executive Council in carrying out 
the constitutional determination of the Federation to keep the 
Federation free from any taint of corruption or communism, in 
accordance with the provisions of this constitution; 


The Committee on International Affairs shall be concerned with 
international developments facing our nation and the Federa- 
tion’s relationships with the international trade union movement; 


The Committee on Education shall promote the widest possible 
understanding among union members of the aims of the Federa- 
tion, shall assist affiliated unions in developing their own educa- 
tional programs and shall implement the Federation’s interest in 
providing the nation with the highest standard of education at 
all levels ; 
The Committee on Social Security shall have the responsibility of 
providing guidance and information in the fields of social insur- 
ance and welfare; 

The Committee on Economic Policy shall undertake to recommend 
programs and policies toward the end of promoting prosperity, 
full employment and full utilization of our resources; 

The Committee on Community Services shall stimulate the active 
participation by members and affiliated unions in the affairs of 
their communities and the development of sound relationships 
with social agencies in such communities; 

The Committee on Housing shall advise on all matters relating to 
housing programs and policies; 
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(k) The Committee on Research shall have the responsibility of re- 
viewing and appraising the research activities of the Federation 
to the end that adequate research facilities are available to the 
Federation; 


(1) The Committee on Public Relations shall review and appraise the 
needs of the Federation in keeping the general public informed of 
the goals and policies of the Federation, the extent to which these 
needs are being met and shall make recommndations in this field; 


(m) The Committee on Safety and Occupational Health shall be vested 
with the responsibility of recommending and promoting ways in 
which the work places of our nation can be made safe and 
healthful; 


(n) The Committee on Veterans Affairs shall keep all affiliates in- 
formed of the rights and benefits available to veterans under 
federal and state laws and shall propose measures to protect such 
rights and benefits ; 


(o) All other committees shall have the function vested in them by the 
President, the Executive Council, or the convention, consistent 
with this constitution. 


Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be established where appropriate under 
the direction of the President to function in the fields of activity de- 
scribed above and in such other fields as may be determined by the Presi- 
dent, the Executive Council or the convention. 


Sec. 3. The Committees and staff departments shall have adequate staff 
which shall be under the general direction of the President of the 
Federation. 


Within the A.F.of L.-C.I.0. various departments and committees were 
either continued or created, to assist the administrative officers in their 
respective responsibilities, such as social security, civil rights, legal 
matters, international affairs, religious relations, education, political edu- 
cation, legislation, public relations, research, organization, community 
services, publications. 


The new combined labor federation was launched after carefully 
thought-out plans were laid in contrast to the vague and yet somewhat 
constricted pattern of the Federation of Trades and Labor Unions of 
1881, the tree from which the American Federation of Labor sprang in 
1886. Instead of a makeshift small back room which was the first head- 
quarters office, the new A.F.of L.-C.I.0. moved into its own impressive 
headquarters building in the City of Washington, D. C. The American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations had 
been housed in their respective headquarters buildings in Washington, 
D.C. The new A.F.of L.-C.I.0. Building was under construction as head- 
quarters for the A.F.of L. before merger negotiations were initiated and 
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was ready for occupancy on May 1, 1956—just five months after the 
merger of the A.F.of L. and C.I.0. in December of 1955. 


The concluding section of the last A.F.of L. Executive Council Report 
was a plea for effectual unity on all levels: 


In concluding this report to the Seventy-fourth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Executive Council wishes to empha- 
size one vital point. Unity in the labor movement cannot be fully 
achieved merely by merger at the top level. It must also encompass 
amalgamation of state and local bodies and, wherever possible, the 
voluntary integration of national and international unions operating 
within the same jurisdiction. 


If we can accurately appraise the spirit prevailing in the labor move- 
ment today, there will be a sincere effort to bring this about. There 
is a strong disposition on all sides to get together and end needless 
strife. When this process is completed, our trade union movement will 
be immeasurably strengthened and we will be able to make our most 
effective contributions to the security and progress of the free way 
of life. : 
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COMMUNISM. 


As far back as 1925, the A.F.of L. declared war on Communism and 
other repressive ideologies through adoption of the following: 


“The American Communist movement is destructive in character. 
It seeks to tear down, regardless of consequences. While prattling 
loudly about workers’ control over industry it seeks to give industry 
control over the workers by destroying the trade unions, which are the 
only agencies through which workers are enabled to exercise control 
over themselves. The anti-union employer and the anti-union Commu- 
nist are partners in the nefarious attempts which are being made to 
undermine trade unionism. They work toward the same end. It may 
be well said that one operates as a tiger and the other uses the tactics of 
the jackal. The moment the intended victim shows any weakness under 
the attack of one the other swoops down upon him. 


“Tn practically every strike which takes place, when the employer is 
endeavoring to destroy the union, the Communist enters with his 
propaganda of discouragement and despair, endeavoring to sow seeds 
of suspicion and distrust, not only against the officers and committees 
of the unions, but even between the members themselves. Like the 
industrial spy the anti-union Communist appears in many guises, but 
is usually readily detected when proper inquiry is made.” 


From then on, the A.F.of L. fought against the spread of totalitarian- 
ism wherever it was found, and particularly against efforts of the Com- 
munists to infiltrate and control trade unions. As an initial move to wrest 
control where the Communists had made inroads and in some instances 
had won union office, the 1927 A.F.of L. convention adopted an amend- 
ment to the A.F.of L. constitution as follows: 


“No organization officered or controlled by Communists, or any 
person espousing Communism or advocating the violent overthrow of 
our institutions, shall be allowed representation or recognition in any 
central body or state federation of labor.” 


Where evidence has been discovered that this anti-Communist position 
has been violated, action has been initiated without delay in accordance 
with established principle of maintaining free democratic trade unions. 
In 1936, the A.F.of L. convention adopted the following: 


“The existence of Communism, Fascism and Nazism, the existence 
of dictatorship in any form, is a definite threat to human liberty and 
to peace, for it is a subjugation by force and bloodshed of all those 
within the nation who may differ.” 


The years which followed were replete with strong, positive steps 
against Communism and other ideological doctrines both in our own 
nation and in subjugated countries throughout the world. A.F.of L. 
activity was not directed in a negative or passive way, but through 
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assistance in rehabilitating trade unions in war-torn countries of Europe 
and the Far East, and by direct assistance to the needy through organ- 
ized channels for that purpose. 


Long ago the Federation recognized the methods of the Communists in 
attempting to gain control of nations through their workers, and in sow- 
ing seeds of distrust and discontent out of which dictatorships grow. To 
combat this, the A.F.of L. maintained representatives in Europe and the 
Far East to assist devastated peoples in their efforts to restore real 
trade unionism, and through representation in the International Labor 
Organization continuing efforts were made to raise the levels of life and 
work throughout the world. 


The A.F.of L. refused to participate in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions when that organization included the so-called unions of Russia 
which were controlled by the Communist dictatorship. (See “Interna- 
tional Relations” for detailed accounting of this development.) Wherever 
it was found that Communists were attempting to gain control over 
affiliates of the A.F.of L., immediate and aggressive action was taken to 
defeat their purpose. Even though protest was registered against the 
anti-Labor Taft-Hartley Act, the convention of the A.F.of L., in consid- 
ering the requirement that officers of trade unions must file anti-Com- 
munist affidavits, requested trade union officers to sign the affidavits. At 
the same time, it was made very clear that the A.F.of L. was opposed to 
the practice of compulsory anti-Communist affidavits. 


In 1939, and again in 1947 and 1949, the A.F.of L. convention unani- 
mously voted approval of a resolution calling for the immediate dismissal 
of Communists and Communist sympathizers from government positions. 
Affiliated national and international unions were called on to refrain from 
accepting into membership any known member of the Communist Party or 
active sympathizer of Communism. In 1940 a resolution was adopted by 
the A.F.of L. Convention favoring the adoption of necessary laws to bar 
the Communist Party from the ballot in any state of the United States, 
and outlawing the Communist Party. In 1948, however, the Federation 
took a position opposed to proposed federal legislation outlawing the 
Communist Party as dangerous precedent and not because of any sym- 
pathy with or relaxation of active opposition to Communism. 


With the passing years, the A.F.of L. took more and more positive 
action against Communism and warned against the threat which Com- 
munism posed to liberty not only in our own country but throughout the 
free world. In 1954 a resolution was adopted which vigorously opposed 
any program of so-called “peaceful co-existence’’ with the Soviet Union 
and Communist totalitarianism in answer to a carefully designed propa- 
ganda campaign to sell the American people on a high-sounding but 
insidious plea for “peace’’ on the part of the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist sympathizers. The closing convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, at the time of the merger with the C.I.0., had before it a strong 
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resolution condemning Soviet moves in the Israel-Arab war by furnishing 
Egypt with submarines and fighter aircraft in a move to aggravate the 
trouble between Israeli and the Arabs. 


COMPANY UNIONS. 


Immediately on its introduction into employer-employee relations, the 
A.F.of L. recognized in the promotion of “company unions” an effort to 
circumvent real trade union organization and made an investigation to 
ascertain the extent of the movement. It was established from their very 
inception that company unions robbed the workers of their rights to 
voluntary association in free trade unions and demonstrated unmistakably 
that employers form the unions and control them for the benefit of man- 
agement, not the workers. It was found that company unions were 
formed under varied designations such as “employee representation 
plans” or “experiments in cooperation”, both of which were misnomers. 
Even when operated under the most beneficent, paternalistic conditions, 
company unions cannot supply the initiative and the thought necessary 
to creative production and cooperation which come only through voluntary 
agencies. Investigation revealed that company unions were more or less 
patterned after the company stores operated by employers which trade 
unionists fought for years because of the control which such undertak- 
ings gave to employers. 


In acting upon the reports of the E.C. on this subject, the convention 
adopted strong condemnatory statements. The 1928 convention action 
stated in part: 


«. . Though company unions are supposed to be plans for employe 
representation, they are in fact agencies supervised by and responsible 
to management. We are unalterably opposed to company unions. We 
have brought such facts to the attention of both workers and em- 
ployers. We have with equal diligence sought to set forth the facts 
about trade unions, the functions and services to production. We have 
sought to interpret the value and purposes of the functional services 
of trade unions so that employers and employes might understand the 
value and the functions of trade unions. We believe that the effective 
way to refute the claims of proponents of so-called employe representa- 
tion plans is to show why these plans are based on a wrong understand- 
ing of human nature and human relations and to submit evidence of 
the constructive results of union-management cooperation .. .” 


Constant vigilance was maintained against the spread of company 
unionism in any of its forms. The enactment of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (1933) containing a section which purported to invalidate 
company unions, encouraged the trade union movement to believe that 
the company union movement would diminish. However, in 1935 the E.C. 
called attention to the fact that instead of decreasing in number, company 
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unions had in reality rapidly increased. This was interpreted by the 
A.F.of L. as “open rebellion on the part of many large corporations 
against the law.”’ Because of the far-reaching implications of this rebel- 
lion, it was deemed neceessary that some governmental agency should 
make a careful unbiased study of the entire question. Such a study was 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
and the report substantiated all of the major contentions of the trade 
union movement relative to the increase of company unions since NIRA 
was enacted, and further, that the great majority of those company 
unions were forced upon employes and constituted a virtual sounding 
board to approve of company policies. The report further disclosed that 
most of the company unions were financed by the employer, and were 
completely lacking in any procedure under which the employes could 
readily and freely discuss their grievances, and subsequently present those 
grievances to the employer for adequate consideration. This report pre- 
cipitated virtual war between the several national associations of em- 
ployers which had vowed to boycott the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Though those associations, on more sober thought of the position they 
would find themselves in were they to carry out their threat against- 
BLS, did not conduct a joint boycott of subsequent BLS studies, it was 
made plain that individual employers were free to follow their own in- 
clinations in the matter. 

The Wagner Act (Labor Relations Act of 1935) which was vigorously 
supported by the A.F.of L, contained a section which outlawed company 
unions. 

However, in 1938 another subtle effort was initiated to stimulate and 
foster the spread of company unions in the formation of “The National 
Federation of Labor, Inc.” chartered by the State of Delaware (after 
denial of a charter by the New York State Board of Standards and 
Appeals as “not in the interests of sound public policy’). The NFL was 
endeavoring to operate in the City and State of New York, attempting 
to set up ‘straw unions” to prevent bona fide unionization of hitherto 
unorganized workers. 


CONSCRIPTION OF LABOR. 


As far back as 1924, proposals have been projected for conscription of 
labor “in times of emergency”. The E.C. voiced strong opposition to the 
legislation when introduced, protesting against complete control of man- 
power whenever the President might deem an emergency to exist, but at 
the same time permitting full freedom to those in control of the material 
resources of our land, except in time of actual warfare. The convention 
approved the report and recommendation of the E.C. and the convention 
committee reporting on the subject said in part: 

“We hold that if preference is to be given . . . property and material 

resources shall be conscripted during any domestic or international 

emergency and labor shall not be conscripted unless all classes of citi- 
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zens are conscripted and then only for the purpose of repelling an 
invasion of our land or in defending the institutions of our country 
when challenged by force of arms.” 


In subsequent years, the position of the Federation was reaffirmed and 
the officers of the A.F.of L. were unwavering in their opposition to any 
proposals for conscription of labor other than previously proscribed. 


In 1943 the convention Committee on Resolutions submitted a special 
report titled ‘Conscription and Democracy” which was unanimously 
adopted, the concluding paragraph of which stated: 


“We have pledged ourselves to contribute all of our resources and 
capabilities to the winning of the war. Let us now solemnly pledge 
ourselves while so doing, to use every energy we possess to protect the 
wage earners of our country from these twin evils—compulsory con- 
trol of labor by the government, and government through discretionary 
authority.” 


The 1944 convention adopted a statement in connection with progress 
being made in war production and manpower needs, stating in part: 


“... though there remain certain critical manpower needs in relation 
to the war production program, they are not essentially different from 
those needs which have been satisfactorily met before and without 
recourse to compulsory labor legislation. ... The representatives of the 
Federation have stood four-square for voluntary principles as the basis 
for our manpower program and have led the opposition to all efforts 
to substitute compulsion.” 


On May 24, 1946, the country became involved in a national rail strike where- 
upon President Truman delivered a radio speech in which he condemned 
the strike and its leaders and stated that he would go before the Congress 
the following day to propose drastic legislation involving the rights of 
labor. His proposal to Congress requested immediate enactment of a bill 
providing for the seizure of plants, mines and facilities in which inter- 
ruption was threatened by labor disputes and which industries were 
essential to the maintenance of the national welfare. Not only did the 
suggested bill provide for the seizure of such plants .. . it made striking 
under these circumstances illegal. Drastic penalties were proposed under 
the bill which furthermore empowered the Attorney General to apply for 
an injunction to restrain employees from violating the law and to compel 
them to return to work in the event they had been out on strike. The pro- 
posed bill was termed an “Emergency Act” and was to terminate June 
10, 1947, but it was dangerous from the standpoint of Labor. It was 
regarded as a proposed invasion of rights under the Constitution of the 
United States and re-established government-by-injunction. However, 
the railroad strike was terminated after two days following the issuance 
of an injunction and the threat of the above described legislation in the 
event of a continued strike, was not resorted to. 
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EDUCATION. 


From its very inception, the A.F.of L. gave continuing attention to the 
broad field of education. It pioneered in the campaign to secure com- 
pulsory education laws in the several states; free public education; free 
text books; and equal educational opportunities for all regardless of 
economic status. As time went on, interest was extended to school lunch 
programs, and in benefits under the federal social security program 
providing aid for widowed mothers with dependent children so that the 
orphaned would not have to leave school and enter mills and factories to 
augment the family income. 


Serious study was given to the educational needs of the workers by the 
A.F.of L. Standing Committee on Education and in 1924 a comprehensive 
program was submitted to and adopted by the convention, the full text 
of which will be found in the pages of the Encyclopedia section of this 
volume. 

A.F.of L. interest in educational matters was not confined to the young, 
but extended to adult education as well. Special attention was given to 
workers education, and vocational projects. Local labor groups were 
urged to seek representation on local boards of education; advisory boards 
on vocational education; directorships in public libraries; and to seek 
additional appropriations for better schools and higher salaries for 
teachers. 


Beginning in 1918, the A.F.of L. sought the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 
However, in 1926 the convention of the A.F.of L. approved a statement 
of its education committee that “sentiment throughout the country gen- 
erally has become increasingly unfavorable to national control of educa- 
tion.” The A.F.of L. decided not to approve any bill providing for the 
establishment of a Department of Education unless it specifically pro- 
vided for the autonomy of the department, and unless the proposed de- 
partment is to be a “department of research and distribution of infor- 
mation.” 


The Federation was unalterably opposed to federal control of educa- 
tion, and specifically over vocational education. The 1939 convention 
adopted a strong statement of policy in which the following statement 
was incorporated: 


“From the first the American Federation of Labor opposed Federal 
control over vocational education and we expected from the Federal 
Board only wise administrative leadership and constructive sugges- 
tions. However, Federal control over vocational education and educa- 
tors was built up which was effective for a type of discipline but limited 
fullness of growth. There is, however, a related field in which control, 
national in scope, is necessary—labor standards. Where students are 
getting practical training through work in order to safeguard standards 
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for employed adults and protect worker-learners against exploitation, 
labor standards must be fixed determining maximum hours, minimum 
pay, safe and healthful work conditions, mutual obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of management and instructors to trainees, etc. Such 
standards must apply throughout the scope of industries, that is 
nationally, and should be determined by representatives of employers 
and labor. Such standards apply to work and therefore must square 
with work standards for adult workers. Their formulation should 
therefore be a responsiblity of the agency responsible for standards of 
working conditions for adult workers—the Department of Labor. In 
conformity with these fundamental principles the American Federation 
of Labor requested legislation amending existing laws on vocational 
education taking from the Federal Office of Education control over 
vocational education and returning it to local self-government, provid- 
ing for a Federal advisory committee on labor standards with equal 
representation for labor and employers, nominated by the organization 
they represent whose recommendations when promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of Labor become a mandatory condition for allocation of Fed- 
eral grants by the Commissioner of Education; and a Federal Com- 
mittee on standards of vocational education, advisory to the 
Commissioner of Education, also with equal representation for em- 
ployers and employees, nominated by the organizations they represent. 
Information on best practices, exchange of experiences, research, are 
the most effective means to raise local educational levels. There need be 
no Federal control.” 


In 1952, the A.F.of L. reaffirmed its traditional education program in 
the light of attacks being made on the American public school system and 
cited the 1948 declaration that: ‘“‘The only power which is still greater 
than the atomic power, the only power which can stem the tide toward 
suicide of the human race, is educating men throughout the world in the 
spirit of brotherly love, which, if undefiled by perverse education, is a 
natural characteristic of men of all nations . . . if peace on earth is ever 
to be attained, men must be taught to send ships to sea, to build great 
factories and to enter into commercial projects not merely to build for- 
tunes in gold, but to create happier lives for their employees.”’ “Labor 
and education are faced, therefore, with the profound responsibility of 
creating a world in which men may continue to live and breathe the air 
of freedom; a world in which families may live happily in homes free 
from fear; a world in which men may toil safely and securely on farms 
and in factories to earn their bread and build a greater nation. To this 
end, in the future as in the past, organized labor will devote its efforts in 
order that freedom and democracy may continue to exist on the earth.” 


With regard to attacks being made on public schools, the following 
statement was adopted: 


“The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly taken a strong 
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stand in favor of adequate financing of the public schools. The conven- 
tion in 1951 adopted a statement on the rights of the teachers, includ- 
ing adequate salaries, tenure of office, retirement provisions and aca- 
demic freedom. The A.F.of L. has likewise pointed out in previous 
declarations that antiquated education ‘in the three R’s’ is no longer 
adequate in the complex society of the present age. Labor has emphat- 
ically condemned those who advocate ‘ox cart’ education in the age of 
the airplane and atomic bomb. 


“Labor has also condemned those attacks on the curriculum which 
have resulted in unfair and inadequate treatment of the problems of 
organized labor in the curriculum of the public schools. Labor believes 
that the community should have the right to influence the curriculum 
of the schools but emphatically condemns the use of the schools as a 
medium for anti-labor propaganda. Organized labor itself should strive 
to influence the curriculum constructively and attempt to have its point 
of view fairly and adequately presented. However, in cooperating in 
public school programs organized labor should never attempt to control 
the public schools. Such control should be left in the hands of the duly 
elected school authorities.” - 


In its last report (1955) the E.C. of the A.F.of L. included a condensed 
but comprehensive history of the contribution made by the Federation in 
the field of education and training. That report is printed in its entirety 
in the Encyclopedia section of this volume, and constitutes not only a 
record of past achievements and objectives in this field, but a suggested 
and recommended pattern for future activity. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES (LABOR SPIES). 


The Civil Liberties Committee, appointed by the U.S. Senate to inves- 
tigate violations of free speech and free assemblage, also undue interfer- 
ence with the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, uncov- 
ered many vicious practices of employers against organization of their 
employees in trade unions. It was disclosed that many corporations 
stocked munitions which in times of strike or industrial dispute could 
be used against the strikers. Spies and thugs were employed to keep 
constant watch on the activities of the employees and in times of strikes 
private detective agencies were frequently retained to furnish strike 
breakers. 

The evidence presented against such practices was so great and con- 
vincing that at the insistence of the A.F.of L. additional funds were 
appropriated to continue the original Senatorial investigation. 

Some years later (1940) (1942) the Executive Council again directed 
attention to the menace of private spy systems and through exhaustive 
investigations by the LaFollette Committee on Civil Liberties, it was 
disclosed that the traffic in labor espionage had assumed vast proportions 
and had become, in fact, a substantial industry serving thousands of 
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clients, at a cost of millions of dollars each year. In their method of 
operation, spies frequently took positions in unions, embezzled funds, 
betrayed the names of active union members and the deliberations of 
secret union meetings. They even penetrated into the homes of workers, 
into fraternal organizations to which wage earners belonged, and into 
their churches. These spies frequently counseled violence, spread discord, 
and sowed suspicion, bringing incalculable damage to not only the work- 
ers, but to the unscrupulous employers they pretended to serve. In the 
words of the Executive Council, “the very existence of a well organized 
highly developed private espionage system constitutes an ever-present 
threat to the rights of free-born American citizens.” (1940) In urging 
the passage of proposed legislation, the convention endorsed the predic- 
tion that “. . . if enacted into law (this proposed bill) will take machine 
guns, sawed-off shotguns, and offensive weapons of chemical warfare out 
of factories and mills.’”’ Continued support of efforts to secure the enact- 
ment of proposed legislation to protect the rights of American workers 
to free speech and free assemblage was pledged by the conventions of 
the A.F.of L. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Federation consistently endeavored to enlarge the meaning of 
human freedom and for nearly 75 years sought to strengthen and perfect 
political democracy in the United States by actively supporting policies 
which were designed to make our government more representative and 
more responsible to the citizenship it serves. The A.F.of L. fought every 
semblance of abuse of power or infringement of the basic rights of citi- 
zens guaranteed by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 


The reports of the A.F.of L. conventions were replete with pledges to 
extend our fundamental democratic heritage through advancement of the 
principle and practice of equal rights for all in every aspect of American 
life, to maintain and strengthen the basic freedoms of speech, conscience 
and assembly, and to give full effect to the right of petition. While these 
objectives were shared by Americans in all walks of life, for many years 
the Federation stood alone in its battle for economic democracy—the 
struggle to attain economic opportunity for all; to bring within the grasp 
of workers a better standard of life; and to establish for wage earners 
the basic rights of self-organization and collective bargaining. 


The Federation took the lead in efforts to assure equality of employ- 
ment opportunity to all workers through support of a Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, prohibiting discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color or national origin. The A.F.of L. took an active 
part in the work of the Government Contract Compliance Committee, 
created by President Truman, which was charged with responsibility for 
coordinating and assisting federal agencies in the enforcement of the 
non-discrimination clause in their contracts. While the authority of this 
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committee extended only to government contracts, the fact that a large 
proportion of business firms have contracts with the Government, afforded 
this committee with wide possibilities for effectively eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment. While the work of the committee was ham- 
pered by both limited staff and reluctance of contracting agencies to 
undertake vigorous investigation and enforcement, the A.F.of L. urged 
affiliates to insist that employers with federal contracts should adhere 
both to the letter and spirit of the non-discrimination clause. 


The Federation urged affiliates on local and state levels to support 
efforts toward desegregation in public schools, and to secure the elimi- 
nation of racial barriers in public housing, places of amusement and 
recreation, local transit lines, hotels, theaters and restaurants. 


Threat to Individual Liberty. The Executive Council in its 1954 report, 
directed attention to a serious threat to traditional American liberties 
through continued Communist infiltration and subversion and the endan- 
gering of fundamental freedoms of the individual which are the founda- 
tion-stone of American democracy. However, the practice followed by 
some Congressional investigations was condemned as impinging on in- 
dividual rights and freedoms. While the Federation has ever been one 
of the most active and effective foes of Communism in the United States 
and the world, the A.F.of L. definitely adopted a policy of opposition to 
arbitrary abridgement of individual liberties in the campaign to ferret 
out persons or groups plotting to undermine internal security and safety. 
To this end the A.F.of L. urged the adoption of a code of fair procedure 
for Congressional Committees. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


The A.F.of L. was unalterably opposed to compulsory arbitration and, 
when in 1924 a bill was introduced in the U.S. Senate purportedly to 
establish a Federal Court of Conciliation for Industrial Disputes, it was 
bitterly opposed and never acted upon. The E.C. report stated that “the 
attempt to enforce compulsory labor by direct legislation has been con- 
demned from a constitutional point of view and by the public conscience.” 


So-called compulsory arbitration was regarded by the Federation as a 
first step toward involuntary servitude, and all attempts to foist such 
legislation on the workers was bitterly opposed. In a forceful statement 
before the Senate Labor Committee which was considering a proposal 
for the establishment of a ‘Labor Court” (1950) President Green stated: 
“Industrial peace will not be secured by the establishment of labor courts 
or by compulsory arbitration. Maintenance of enduring industrial peace 
rests upon the full acceptance of free collective bargaining. Compulsion 
can force the parties to submit to a procedure. It may temporarily force 
an unwilling acceptance of the results. But forced obedience generates 
resistance. It is, therefore, a source of further conflict. Obedience, 
exacted by compulsion, can never be a substitute for agreement .. .” 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING. 


The training of apprentices is of vital importance to Labor and for 
many years the skilled trades, such as the building and metal trades, 
have required specific training periods before admitting workers into 
full membership in their trade unions. This protected the skill of the 
workers and management alike, for it assured competency and ability to 
perform the tasks assigned. From time to time, however, devious ways 
have been resorted to in an effort to undermine real apprentice training. 
Such attempts were invariably met with active opposition from the trade 
union movement. In a lengthy report to the 1943 convention, the Execu- 
tive Council made a comprehensive statement on the overall subject of 
apprenticeship training as one of the most important facets of American 
education. The Council pointed out that the apprenticeship system is 
a planned program with standards built up over the years from actual 
experience and is supervised by joint labor-management committees on 
local, state and federal bases. 


The 1943 report called attention to the wartime move which transferred 
the Apprentice-Training Service from the Department of Labor to the 
War Manpower Commission with the entire division intact which the 
A.F.of L. felt would mean that the service would be strengthened rather 
than weakened under the transfer. In acting upon the report, the 1943 
convention unanimously adopted the following important wartime policy 
statement regarding apprentice training: 


..- It is essential that in a global war of such tremendous proportions 
that we be realistic. If management and Labor can provide systematic 
on-the-job training through apprenticeship combined with sufficient 
school work to assure completion of high school, that approach appears 
much sounder than any program which provides little advantage to the 
youth other than completion of high school and an opportunity to earn 
money. In this connection it would seem fortunate if all groups inter- 
ested in youth whether public or private could well support that part 
of the report of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship which reads: 


“Youth of 16 and 17 years of age need the training and discipline 
which comes with learning a trade . . . Under present conditions the 
nation cannot afford to allow this generation of young men to spend 
all of its time in schools or in dead-end jobs or idleness, waiting for 
its time to enter the military forces. We need now the goods they 
can produce. We need the skills they can acquire. We will need those 
skills if they are called to military service, but most of all we will 
need the sound citizens they will be upon restoration of peace. 


“Even in the midst of the hardest, most merciless and probably 
the longest war in which this nation has ever been engaged, the com- 
mittee is convinced that to fail to train the nation’s youth is to court 
eventual disaster.” 
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The annals of the American Federation of Labor reveal constant vigi- 
lance on the part of the A.F.of L. to steer apprentice training programs 
in the best interest of all concerned. Following the ending of the war, 
veteran training programs received special attention of the A.F.of L. to 
assure that on-the-job training should be conducted with full regard for 
maintenance of established standards of skill and competence on the part 
of the workers with parallel protection for wage and work levels pre- 
vailing at the time. 


Following the Korean War, the A.F.of L. again directed attention to 
unscrupulous agencies which sought to dissipate GI rights of returning 
veterans through offering so-called “short term training programs” which 
pretended to prepare an individual for work as a skilled craftsman, but 
which actually were designed to take advantage of veterans and govern- 
ment funds and did not really prepare the veteran for skilled work. 


In 1954 the Executive Council reported that the number of apprentices 
registered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and cooperating State Coun- 
cils had tended to decline, with the possible exception of the metal trades. 


The 1955 A.F.of L. Report—the last before the A.F.of L.-C.L.0, 
merger—called attention to the upward trend in the demand for skilled 
workers which has been a continuing one as a result of the application of 
research and invention to the whole national economy, and is of vital 
concern to Labor It presages that demand for education and skill will 
increase at an accelerated pace in both the near and long-range future. 
Workers were accordingly urged to examine the trends in their industries 
as well as their individual places of employment. The Council Report 
culminated its conclusions on the subject of apprenticeship training with 
a reiteration of AFL belief that “apprenticeship is assentially the basis 
on which the continuing progress of the individual craft is built, and 
it is only through proper training that continued advancement of the 
union and its members is possible.” 


AGREEMENTS (TRADE UNION), OBSERVANCE 


In 1926, the A. F. of L. took a firm stand on the sanctity of trade union 
contracts on the part of both employers and employees. Tied in with 
voluntary processes for settling disputes arising under agreements, was 
a positive stand against compulsion in any form. The statement adopted 
by the convention said, in part: 


“The trade union agreement—the agency through which we estab- 
lish employment relations in the industry—is the means by which we 
establish work standards and rewards. Each agreement becomes the 
foundation upon which new conditions may be negotiated. The im- 
portance of holding all achievements is apparent. Especially important 
is that feature to which the E.C. calls attention—provisions to safe- 
guard the fulfillment of trade union agreements through conciliation 
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and arbitration of differences arising under and during the life of 
such trade union agreements and by trade union machinery as dis- 
tinguished from legal machinery. Any attempt to enforce trade union 
agreements by processes of law or equity necessarily and essentially 
endangers the freedom of trade union agreements, enlarges the control 
of the courts over industrial relations and unwarrantably restricts and 
encumbers the solving of industrial problems by voluntary methods 
and agencies. The enforcement and observance of trade union agree- 
ments must therefore rest upon the good faith of all and not by compul- 
sion or punishment. . . administered either through the law or equity 
courts. . . . observance of trade union agreements by employers as 
well as wage earners is equally essential.” 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


The all-time objective of the A. F. of L. to establish free collective bar- 
gaining between management and workers for the peaceful conduct of 
industrial relations met with various organized campaigns to break down 
all that the A. F. of L. stood for through the establishment of substitute 
forms of bargaining between management and workers. One such plan 
was projected following World War I when there was a well financed 
and militant drive inaugurated to negate the power of labor organizations 
which had been built up during the war by the substitution of a so-called 
“American Plan” which purported to establish better labor relations 
through the substitution of individual agreements between workers and 
employers in place of collective bargaining agreements between manage- 
ment and unions of workers. 


The plan had the endorsement of many business organizations who lent 
their influence to the movement through use of public press and other 
media of formulating public opinion which was available to them. For a 
time their influence proved detrimental to the extension of the bona fide 
trade union movement, particularly in the building, maritime, packing- 
house, and some of the printing trades. 

The Federation recognized the growing problem and immediately 
organized to combat the spread of this open-shop movement. A conference 
was convened in February, 1921, to chart methods to overcome the organ- 
ized plans of anti-labor employers, at the conclusion of which a statement 
was adopted containing the following: 

“The path of progress and constructive peaceful achievement and 
evolution is laid down by the trade union movement. The road to 
autocracy, unfreedom and chaos is laid down by its enemies. The choice 
is now before the country.” 


ALIEN RELIEF EMPLOYMENT 


Congress enacted a highly important protective law banning employ- 
ment of aliens, members of Nazi and Communist bunds, on relief work. 
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This legislation had the further advantage of securing relief employment 
to American citizens. In 1906 there was enacted a law providing that all 
immigrants should be registered at the port of arrival, and that they 
should be granted certificates of such registration with the particulars 
thereof. For some unexplained reason, this law was not enforced until 
about 1929, at which time the Immigration Bureau expressed doubt as to 
the legality of its enforcement without further legislation. At that time 
it was estimated that there were approximately one million aliens in the 
United States who could not prove their legal entry. There was sub- 
sequently enacted a law permitting all aliens who had entered the United 
States prior to June 3, 1921 (who had no records of their admission) to 
register and make application for citizenship. It was provided that any 
alien who had been in this country for more than 5 years before 1924 
could not be deported on the ground that he was here illegally. After con- 
sideration of this proposal, the A. F. of L. approved enactment of such 
a measure since it would eventually provide a check on aliens in this 
country unlawfully. At the same convention, the A. F. of L. called for 
steps to be taken to assure that preference in employment on all public 
work for the U.S. Government and all political subdivisions thereof (in- 
cluding work done under contracts as well as that carried on by the 
government direct) be given to citizens. 


Protest was registered by the 1929 convention against employment of 
aliens in positions of responsibility on the Panama Canal and in approval 
of the position that all jobs on the Canal above the grade of laborers or 
messengers, be filled by American citizens. 


COOPERATIVES. 


The Federation had long supported in general principle the practice of 
cooperative buying and merchandising. In approving Res. 38 of the 1946 
convention, that policy was reaffirmed. In succeeding conventions the 
A. F. of L. went on record as suggesting cooperative undertakings as a 
means of raising the buying power of wage earners. At the same time 
warning was sounded on the need for careful advice and planning and 
the Council for Cooperative Development was recommended as a source 
of guidance. 

In 1953 it was recommended that the A. F. of L. should also offer aid 
and guidance to affiliates to enable members to share more fully in the 
work of the cooperative movement and in its benefits. 


CREDIT UNIONS. 


In its report to the 1953 convention, the Executive Council called atten- 
tion to the growth of credit unions through which trade unions have 
accomplished the two-fold objective of (1) helping their members to 
save and invest their money at a good return, and (2) of giving them 
an opportunity to borrow funds when necessary at reasonable interest 
rates. 
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While encouraging the growth of credit unions among affiliates, the 
E.C. and convention warned that proper safeguards must be provided to 
assure full safety and integrity of the funds entrusted to the credit unions 
by their members. Advice with regard to procedure was announced as 
available through A. F. of L. headquarters. 


Further interest and development of cooperatives and credit unions 
was reported to the 1954 convention which authorized continued assistance 
to affiliates in the organization and operation of credit unions on a sound 
financial footing. 


OLDER WORKERS. 


The A. F. of L. noted with alarm growing discriminatory practices 
against older workers, both in hiring new workers and dismissal of older 
workers even though they had many years of service. The A. F. of L. 
emphatically denounced this trend which was evident not only in private 
industry but in government service. As a result, the Civil Service Com- 
mission made radical changes in the procedure they had been following 
of discriminating against older workers seeking employment in the gov- 
ernment service. 


Some states enacted laws specifically eliminating all maximum age 
barriers from state civil service examinations and appointments, whether 
state or municipal, except for certain positions having unusual physical 
requirements. 


The A. F. of L. repeatedly directed attention to the social injustice 
and economic waste of discarding workers with industrial experience and 
work judgment at a time when their maturity had become a valuable asset. 
The Federation also called attention to the fact that business depressions 
and recessions add to the difficulties of older workers who have found 
industry ready to discard them instead of formulating plans to help them 
adjust to industrial changes. 


In 1931 the A. F. of L. made a direct charge to industry of its re- 
sponsibility to make a readjustment in the wage system to provide a 
saving wage ample to allow for retirement of wage earners at the new 
employment age limits being arbitrarily set by industry, and insisted 
further, that future wage negotiations take this factor into consideration. 


The 1949 convention considered with “sympathy” the objective of Res. 
118 which sought the introduction of legislation which would make it 
an unfair labor practice charge for any employer to discharge any em- 
ployee or to refuse to hire any applicant for employment because of 
advanced age unless the employee or applicant is eligible for retirement 
benefits either under the social security laws of the U.S. Government, or a 
private plan, or a combination of such plans. 
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RELIGION (LABOR AND THE CHURCH) 


The A. F. of L. continued its cooperation with churches of all denom- 
inations, but adhered to its established policy of having no formal ties 
with any church groups. Representatives from the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America were regularly extended the courtesy 
of addressing the annual A. F. of L. conventions, and representatives of 
the A. F. of L. were regular speakers at conclaves of the Federal Council. 
Leading Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jewish churchmen addressed 
conventions of the A F. of L. from time to time, and for many years 
representative speakers from the A. F. of L. addressed church congre- 
gations in the convention cities on the Sunday between the first and second 
weeks of the convention sessions. 


However, proposals which were made from various church groups for 
formal ties were invariably met with reaffirmation of the A. F. of L. 
position that the purpose of the Federation was to organize wage earners 
irrespective of creed, color, sex, nationality or politics. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The following is a continuation of the reference material published 
in the first two volumes of the AFL HISTORY, ENCYCLOPEDIA AND 
REFERENCE BOOK, and contains statements of AFL position on sub- 
jects important to students of labor history up to the time of merger 
between the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. in December of 1955. In the 
main, the references have been included in their entirety from convention 
proceedings, though in some instances resolutions have been condensed 
where such course seemed approvriate. All references, however, give the 
year in which the matter was considered, and the page in the convention 


proceedings where the material may be found. 
For convenience, the index to this volume contains also references 
to the two preceding volumes, with indication as to which volume contains 


the material referred to. 


Academic Freedom (see: Education) 
Accidents, Industrial (see: Safety) 


Actors, Mexican Reciprocity Pro- 
posed—(1950, pp. 35, 480) Res. 40 pro- 
posed: That the 69th Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in- 
struct the officers to request the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to bring 
to the attention of the Government of 
Mexico the necessity for complete rec- 
iprocity and equality in the treatment 
of artists of both countries, and that 
the United States Government request 
the Government of Mexico to with- 
draw its prohibition against North 
American actors, and that in the event 
the Mexican Government continues its 
discrimination against North Ameri- 
ean actors, then the United States 
Government shall prohibit performers 
and entertainers of Mexican citizen- 
ship from working for gain or profit 
within the United States. 


Administrative Rules and Regula- 
tions (Gov’t)—(1939, p. 124) Many 
administrative officers of the Govern- 
ment in making regulations to carry 
out laws enacted by Congress do not 
always confine themselves to the pro- 
visions of the acts. Therefore, Senator 
Logan introduced S. 915, which passed 


the Senate, to provide for the more 
expeditious settlement of disputes 
with the United States. For instance, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has made regulations in a number of 
cases entirely outside the authority 
granted them by the National Labor 
Relations Act. Several of its regula- 
tions have been declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court because they were not 
in accordance with the law. The bill 
passed the Senate, but on motion of 
Senator Minton, who is opposed to 
to the measure, the vote was recon- 
sidered August 1, and the bill was re- 
stored to the Senate Calendar and will 
not be considered again until the next 
session. The Logan bill provides that 
the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine 
within thirty days when any such rule 
issued or continued in force is in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the 
United States or the statute under 
which it is issued. If a rule is held 
contrary to law and invalid it shall not 
thereafter have any force or effect and 
no person shall be penalized for any 
act done or omitted to be done in good 
faith in conformity with the rule 
which has been rescinded or declared 
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invalid by the Court. The A. F. of L. 
believes that such a rule has been 
necessary for many years as it fre- 
quently occurs that administrative of- 
ficers have issued rules and regula- 
tions to carry out a statute that is not 
in conformity with the Constitution or 
the law for which they are issued. 
Affiliation (Compulsory)—(1931, p. 
333) A resolution was submitted which 
would compel all organizations eli- 
gible for affiliation with the A. F. of 
L. departments to so affiliate or have 
their charters revoked. This was re- 
jected for the following reasons: Res- 
olution No. 88 proposes an amend- 
ment to the A. F. of L. Constitution, 
requiring affiliation of eligible organi- 
zations with respective departments. 
While we realize that this resolution 
may be prompted by specific situations 
that create serious difficulties for our 
movement, yet this proposal involves 
a basic principle which is of vital im- 
portance to all departments and all af- 
filiated unions. Indeed, our decision 
upon this proposal will apply to all 
other relationships. The A. F. of L. 
has never attempted to compel any of 
its components to belong to any pre- 
scribed group. To do so would like- 
wise place in the hands of such groups 
of unions the right automatically to 
suspend organizations from member- 
ship in the A. F. of L. Thus a depart- 
ment of the Federation would become 
the determining agency as to right of 
unions to membership in their parent 
body. Clearly such a procedure is il- 
logical and contrary to the principles 
that have guided our development. It 
is for the foregoing reasons we recom- 
mend non-concurrence in resolution 
No. 38. While disapproving resolution 
38, because of its compulsory affilia- 
tion character, we are not unmindful 
that the principle of voluntarism as 
applied to our Federation of Labor 
involves duties and responsibilities on 
the part of eligible unions to depart- 
ments as well as on the part of the 
departments. If organized labor is to 
marshal its trade union forces under 


group form, then it becomes the duty 
of every eligible union to affiliate with 
that group and its responsibility of 
remaining within its affiliation. Espe- 
cially is this true by reason of the fact 
that means and methods for appeal 
are provided first to the E.C. of the 
Federation and thereafter to the con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. Thus the ul- 
timate power of decision is placed 
where it rightly belongs and every oc- 
casion removed against unjust and 
unwarranted action on the part of any 
department, Thus, too, under the prin- 
ciple of voluntarism there is placed 
the duty and responsibility on all de- 
partments of safeguarding the rights 
and interests of affiliated unions and 
in avoiding decisions and policies that 
arouse antagonism, friction and dis- 
sension. The strength of the depart- 
ments, like that of the Federation, 
depends upon the good will, respect 
and voluntary adherence of affiliated 
unions to decisions reached and not 
upon power of coercion. Finally upon 
the A. F. of L. there rests the duty 
and responsibility of using its good 
offices, advice and counsel in har- 
monizing conflicting views and opin- 
ions and in adjusting whatever in- 
ternal disputes or differences may 
arise. Indeed, by this method of per- 
suasion it has made the value of mem- 
bership the compelling reason for affil- 
jation. With the A. F. of L., its Officers 
and E.C. continuing to apply itself in 
that direction and with eligible and 
affiliated unions and departments com- 
plying with the duties and responsi- 
bilities heretofore outlined, there will 
be no necessity for the application of 
power or compulsion such as is in- 
volved in this resolution, and as a 
result a united influence, power and 
strength will develop as can be at- 
tained by no other method or means. 

Central Bodies—(1931, p. 351) In 
justice to the splendid work carried on 
by the state organizations and city 
central bodies, that it is its duty to 
again bring to the attention of this 
convention the action taken at Boston 
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wherein the convention concurred in a 
recommendation of the Committee on 
State Organization that “International 
Unions in affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. be requested to include a provi- 
sion in their constitutions which shall 
provide that local unions of such inter- 
nationals shall be directed to affiliate 
and attach themselves to the various 
state and central bodies in their local- 
ities.” 

(1941—pp. 262, 395) Resolution 57 
was referred to the Executive Council 
for the reason that the recommenda- 
tions contained therein involve affili- 
ation of local unions of International 
Unions with Central Bodies. 


These recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved—That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor do 
hereby go on record, making it a pre- 
requisite that all local unions of all 
Internationals do make it mandatory 
that their affiliates must, within ninety 
days of being chartered, become mem- 
bers of the Central Labor Council in 
their area, thus bringing the labor 
movement to better cooperation in all 
smaller communities of our land; and, 
be it further 


Resolved—That the Convention do 
urge upon their affiliated Interna- 
tionals, that they, at their next con- 
ventions following, go on record to 
amend their International Constitu- 
tion, thus bringing the unions of all 
areas in closer cooperation through- 
out the Country and its Territories. 


Central Bodies and State Federa- 
tions—(Res. 125) (1944, p. 455) Where- 
as—The American Federation of La- 
bor has annually urged that all local 
unions affiliate with the central body 
and state federation of labor chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor 
in the district in which their local 
unions are located, and 


Whereas—There are a number of 
such local unions that have failed and 
neglected to assume their rightful 


place in the central bodies and state 
federations of labor, and 


Whereas—Many international un- 
ions have written into their constitu- 
tion provisions making it mandatory 
that local unions affiliate with their 
central bodies and state federations 
of labor, and other international un- 
ions have set up regulations to en- 
courage local unions to affiliate with 
central bodies and state federations 
of labor, and 


Whereas—The A. F. of L., and in- 
ternational unions, frequently look to 
city central bodies and state federa- 
tions of labor to make effective the 
policies of the national organization 
above mentioned; and this can best be 
done if the city central bodies and 
state federations of labor will build to 
their maximum strength, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That in order to insure 
a more uniform observence of the pol- 
icy of the A. F. of L. and the inter- 
national unions, the secretary-treas- 
urer of the A. F. of L. shall make a 
survey and report to the next conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. those unions 
and the localities in which they are lo- 
cated who are not in affiliation with 
our city central bodies and our state 
federations of labor to the end that 
the A. F. of L. can place this infor- 
mation before the delegates so suit- 
able action might be taken to insure 
the largest possible percentage of af- 
filiations. 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the E.C. 
for their consideration and action. 


(1946—p. 429) In accordance with 
a resolution referred by the 1944 con- 
vention to the E.C., the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the A. F. of L. has made 
a survey to show the percentage of 
local unions affiliated to city central 
bodies and state federations of labor. 

On the basis of answers received to 
a questionnaire sent to all state fed- 
erations and city central bodies, sey- 
enty-one (71) per cent of all eligible 
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local unions are affiliated to state fed- 
erations of labor and thirty-eight (38) 
per cent of all eligible local unions 
are affiliated to city central bodies. 


Your committee, after a general 
discussion on the report of the survey, 
wishes to stress to the delegates the 
wide difference in the 71 per cent of 
local unions affiliated to the state fed- 
erations of labor and the 38 per cent 
of local unions affiliated to central 
bodies. 

There is usually, in a city where 
there is a large membership of the 
A. F. of L., a central body chartered 
by the A. F. of L., which is the co- 
ordinating body for that particular 
locality, and is at all times ready to 
give assistance to its affiilated locals 
of the international unions and federal 
labor unions. In view of the many 
local activities, including that of civic 
organizations, in which the central 
body is called upon to participate, 
your committee also wishes to stress 
this point, that at one time there was 
only one central body and that was 
the A. F. of L. organization. Today 
we have the competition of a dual or- 
ganization in many of our cities, and 
our local unions are not free from the 
methods used by this dual organiza- 
tion. However, when difficulties arise 
and our local unions are affected, they 
then turn to whatever agency of the 
A. F. of L. exists in the community 
to protect their interests. The ability 
to carry out this work depends 
upon the large degree of affilia- 
tions of the local unions to the central 
bodies, and state federations of labor. 


With the activities carried out daily 
by central bodies and their various 
contacts with local activities, meetings 
either monthly or semi-monthly are 
held where the delegates make their 
reports and request whatever help 
that they may be in need of in that 
community. 


With the activities of the state fed- 
erations of labor conventions are held 
at stated periods, where the legisla- 


tive program is prepared to be pre- 
sented to the legislative bodies. Their 
functions also are to be on the look- 
out for legislation that is detrimental 
to the workers’ interest. Therefore, 
the local unions who are not in affilia- 
tion share in the benefits put forth 
by the state federation of labor at the 
expense of those local unions who are 
affiliated and attend their respective 
conventions. The further activities 
are that of visiting and meeting with 
the political representatives to request 
them to either vote in favor of our 
legislative program and also to defeat 
various bills that are not in the best 
interest of labor. 

The same can be said for the central 
bodies, who deal also with local legis- 
lation that may be promoted in the 
various localities. Therefore, any 
gains that are made on behalf of the 
affiliated local unions, those who are 
not in affiliation also share in same. 


As a reminder, during the Second 
World War the state federations of 
labor and city central bodies accom- 
plished much in cooperating to the 
fullest with the various government 
agencies, having representatives serve 
on various boards and committees to 
bring about victory for our great coun- 
try. 

The committee in calling attention to 
the affiliations of 71 per cent in state 
federations of labor believes that this 
should be increased and that 99 to 
100 per cent of the local unions should 
be in affiliation, 


We also wish to stress the report 
of the survey of 38 per cent in affilia- 
tion to central bodies. We sincerely 
urge also that before the next conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. that it will be 
announced that there is the same pro- 
portion affiliated to the state federa- 
tions of labor as to the central bodies. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the A. F. of L. forward a 
communication to all national and in- 
ternational unions to request that they 
call upon their local unions to affiliate 
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with the state federations of labor 
and city central bodies in the various 
localities and also urge that a similar 
letter be forwarded to all federal labor 
unions to affiliate. 

(1950, pp. 38, 39, 356, 463) Two 
resolutions were introduced into the 
convention calling for compulsory af- 
filiation of local unions to city and 
state bodies. The convention commit- 
tee recommended non-concurrence of 
the resolutions and their report was 
unanimously adopted, with specific 
recommendations as follows: 


Your committee ... has had a num- 
ber of meetings and has given consid- 
eration to the entire field of responsi- 
bility and activity of the state 
branches of the A. F. of L. 

Your committee again wishes to 
commend highly the officers, members, 
and affiliates of the State Federations 
of Labor for the splendid service ren- 
dered the A. F. of L. and its member- 
ship during the past year and for their 
splendid implementation and execu- 
tion of the program of the A. F. of L. 
... particularly the National and In- 
ternational Unions that have encour- 
aged and insisted upon the affiliation 
of all local unions with their respective 
State Federations of Labor during 
the past year, and those that have not 
we urge to take like action during 
the coming year. 


We commend the State Federations 
of Labor and the Director of Organi- 
zation of the A. F. of L. for their in- 
tensive efforts in accomplishing the 
program adopted at the 1949 conven- 
tion; particularly, the inspiration of 
state conferences and district confer- 
ences held during the year. 

We urge that this coordinated ac- 
tivity, which has been set in motion 
be continued and that these confer- 
ences and campaigns be enlarged in 
the various sections of the country. 


The foundation of this coordinated 
organizational activity has been laid 
and the material accomplishments will 


be more noticeable during the coming 
years by this established pattern. 


We urge the continued coordination 
of organizational activity and political 
education programs along with the 
general public relations of the A. 
F. of L. 


We urge the international unions 
to continue their policy of insisting 
on their affiliated local unions being 
in constant affiliation with the various 
state federations of labor in order that 
they might continue to give complete 
and full implementation to the organi- 
zational and educational programs of 
the A. F. of L. 


(1951—p. 295, 414) Res. 54: 

Whereas—The growth and strength 
of state federations of labor and cen- 
tral labor unions are of the utmost 
importance to each and every member 
of the A. F. of L., and 


Whereas—Many locals are not affili- 
ated with either or both bodies, and 

Whereas—Conventions of the A. 
F. of L. have repeatedly urged local 
unions to affiiate with their respective 
central labor unions and state federa- 
tions of labor, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled in San Francisco 
make such affiliation mandatory rather 
than optional by amending such sec- 
tions of the Constitution of the A. 
F. of L. as necessary for this purpose. 
Convention disapproved. 

(1958—pp. 431, 507) Res. 91: 

Resolved—That the delegates as- 
sembled in convention in St. Louis 
urge the A. F. of L. to call upon and 
insist that locals affiliate with the Cen- 
tral Labor Union and help the A. F. of 
L. movement grow and _ prosper. 
Unanimously adopted. 

(1953—pp. 431, 504) Resolution 90, 
adopted by the convention, again 
urged local unions to affiliate with cen- 
tral and state bodies. 

(1953—pp. 431, 508) Res. 92: 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled amend the Con- 
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stitution of the A. F. of L. and Bylaws 
covering State Federations of Labor 
and City Central Bodies making it pos- 
sible for State Federations of Labor 
and City Central Bodies to deny mem- 
bership to local unions if they fail to 
affiliate with both the State Federa- 
tions of Labor and City Central Bodies 
in their areas. 

Your committee recommends that in 
view of this resolution dealing with 
amending the Constitution that same 
be referred to the E.C. for their study. 


(19538—p. 508) The convention com- 
mittee on Local and Federated Bodies 
submitted the following special report 
and recommendations which was 
adopted unanimously: 


There is usually in a city where 
there is a large membership of the 
A. F. of L. duly chartered a Central 
Body which is the coordinating body 
for that particular locality, and at all 
times ready to give assistance to aid 
affiliated locals of the International 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions, in 
view of the many local activities in 
which a Central Body is required to 
participate, including the many local 
and civic bodies. 

Your committee wishes to stress 
this point, that at one time there was 
only one central body and that was 
chartered by the A. F. of L. Today, 
we have the competition of a dual or- 
ganization in many of our cities and 
our local unions are not free from the 
methods used by said dual organiza- 
tions. However, when difficulties arise 
and our local unions are affected, they 
then turn to whatever agency of the 
A. F. of L. there is in their community 
for the protection of their interests. 
The ability to carry out this work de- 
pends in a large degree upon affilia- 
tions of the local unions in the various 
central bodies. 


With the activities carried out daily 
by the Central Bodies and their var- 
ious contacts with local activity their 
meetings are held monthly and semi- 
monthly where the delegates assemble, 


make their reports and request what- 
ever help they may be in need of on 
behalf of their local unions. 


We may add further that the Cen- 
tral Bodies cooperate with the various 
legislative committees in preparing 
the program to be presented to their 
legislative bodies. Their functions 
also are to be on the lookout for legis- 
lation that is detrimental to the best 
interests of the workers. Therefore, 
the local unions who are not in affili- 
ation share in the benefits put forth by 
the Local Central Body at the expense 
of those local unions who are affiliated 
and attend the meetings of the Cen- 
tral Bodies and work for the interests 
of Organized Labor. 


Further activities are those of visit- 
ing and meeting personally with the 
political parties to request their help 
to vote in favor of our legislative pro- 
gram, and also to defeat measures 
that are not in the best interest of Or- 
ganized Labor. During the past year 
the A. F. of L. has been confronted 
with the introduction of anti-labor 
legislation in many cities and states. 
Therefore, the Central Bodies, through 
their activities put forth by Labor’s 
League for Political Education, pro- 
moted a campaign of registration with 
this slogan: “Register or you cannot 
vote.” 

The inauguration of this campaign of 
education among our local unions re- 
sulted in not alone having the head of 
the family register, but all members 
who were eligible to vote, then con- 
tinuing to organize its committees, 
prepare for the defeat on election day 
of those members who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley Law and to elect friends 
of Labor who would vote for the re- 
peal of this measure. We can report 
that we believe it is essential that 
work of Labor’s League for Political 
Education has proved successful and 
should be continued among the work- 
ers of the A. F. of L. 


Your Committee, being mindful of 
the anti-labor legislation that may be 
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introduced in the various cities and 
states, feels that the Central Bodies 
and Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation can be a strong factor in bring- 
ing about the defeat of this legisla- 
tion. 

May we therefore recommend that 
the officers of the A. F. of L. forward a 
communication to all national and in- 
ternational unions to request that 
they urge their local unions in the va- 
rious localities to affiliate with the 
Central Bodies and State Federations 
of Labor, also to the Federal Labor 
Unions to the end that strong Central 
Bodies and State Federations of Lahor 
may work for the help of all trade 
unionists. 


A. F. of L. Employees Retirement 
Plan—(1944—->p. 125) The E.C. con- 
tinued its study and consideration of 2 
retirement plan for A. F. of L. em- 
ployees during the past year. The 
Council plans to give the subject fur- 
ther study and consideration with the 
hope and expectation that some prac- 
tical and constructive plan may be 
formulated and approved during the 
coming year. 

(1944—-pp. 37, 40, 466) Res. 2: 

Whereas—There is at present no 
equitable provision for retirement 
‘upon annuities, of the officers and em- 
ployees of the A. F. of L., and 


Whereas—The establishment of an 
equitable retirement system for such 
officers and employees has received 
favorable action by previous conven- 
tions, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the E.C. of the 
A. F. of L. be urged to expedite a 
study of the subject with the end in 
view of the establishment at the earli- 
est practicable date of an equitable 
retirement system for all full time of- 
ficers and employees of the A. F. of L. 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the E.C. 
to be taken up in connection with its 
study and consideration of the retire- 
ment question for officers and em- 
ployees of the Federation. 


(1946—p. 89) Pursuant to the in- 
structions and authority given to it by 
the 1944 convention, the E.C. has de- 
cided to put into effect in the very near 
future a retirement plan for A. F. of 
L. employees. 

For the time being the plan approv- 
ed by the Council will cover all em- 
ployees of the Headquarters in Wash- 
ington and in addition the clerical and 
stenographic employees who are em- 
ployed to assist A. F. of L. organizers 
in various cities throughout the coun- 
try. Approximately 145 employees 
will be covered by the plan. 

The officers of the A. F. of L. are 
not included. 

It is contemplated that the organ- 
izers of the A. F. of L. will be brought 
into this retirement system at some 
future date. 

A committee of the E.C. gave many 
months of intensive study to this prob- 
lem before the Council finally approv- 
ed a definite retirement plan. 

The plan approved has been pre- 
pared by the committee with the as- 
sistance of a number of completely 
qualified experts in this field. The 
Council has instructed a committee 
consisting of President Green, Vice- 
President Harrison and Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany to put the plan into 
effect at the earliest possible date. 

The plan can best be described as a 
contributory retirement annunity plan. 
The operation and administration of 
the plan will, under the decision of 
the Council, be the responsibility of 
the A. F. of L. itself. The Council 
decided after giving the matter serious 
consideration not to have this annu- 
ity plan underwritten by a private in- 
surance company. 

While it is not possible at this time 
to report all features of this plan to 
the Convention we can report the es- 
sential details which have been defi- 
nitely decided upon. 

The A. F. of L. will set aside into 
a special fund to be known as the “A. 
F. of L. Employees Retirement An- 
nuity Fund,” to be established for the 
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purpose of guaranteeing retirement 
annuities for A. F. of L. employees, 
the total amount of money necessary 
to credit employees for prior service 
to the Federation. No employee will 
be required to make any contributions 
to the fund in order to receive credit 
under the plan for any service ren- 
dered before the plan actually takes 
effect. Employees will contribute be- 
ginning with the date the plan goes in- 
to effect 3 percent of their salary up 
to $250 per month, plus an amount 
still to be decided on with respect to 
that portion of their salary which ex- 
ceeds $250 per month. The A. F. of 
L. will contribute to the fund each 
month an amount equal to 3 percent 
of the first $250 of monthly salary paid 
to each covered employee. 


Employees who withdraw from the 
plan will receive from the fund an 
amount equal to all the money they 
have put into the fund plus interest 
at the going rate for this type of in- 
surance annuity compounded annually. 
The beneficiaries of all employees who 
die prior to retiring will receive a 
death benefit equal to all the money 
paid by the employee into the fund 
plus interest at the going rate for this 
type of insurance annuity compound- 
ed annually. 

The normal retirement age under 
the plan will be 65 years. Under spe- 
cial circumstances, with the approval 
of the E.C., employees will be able 
to retire at 55 years of age and re- 
ceive an annuity that will of course be 
a lesser amount, being the actuarial 
equivalent in value at age 55 to the 
amount payable had the employee 
waited until the age 65 to retire. 


The plan proposed is estimated to 
provide an average monthly annuity 
of retirement of 37 percent of the em- 
ployee’s monthly salary varying of 
course for each individual on the basis 
of the employee’s length of service. 

The complete details of the plan will 


be given to the next Convention of the 
A. F. of L. 


(1947—p. 428) The convention ap- 
proved the following committee report 
on the E.C. statement, covering this 
subject, as follows: 


The E.C. has rendered a detailed 
report on the Employees’ Retirement 
Annuity Plan which went into effect 
on April 1, 1947, as previously au- 
thorized by the A. F. of L. The ef- 
fectuation of the plan marks an im- 
portant and far-reaching step in 
assuring to the A. F, of L. employees 
a substantial measure of economic se- 
curity under a contributory plan of 
retirement benefits. We note that, al- 
though by and through its E.C., the 
Federation reserves the right to modi- 
fy, withdraw from or discontinue the 
plan, the A. F. of L. not only desires 
but expects this plan to be permanent. 


The plan is economically sound and 
socially just. All full time permanent 
employees are eligible to participation 
in the plan, all except elected officials, 
organizers and regional directors. 


The plan provides for optional re- 
tirement at 65 with optional survivor- 
ship provisions. Employee contribu- 
tions are supplemented by the A. F. 
of L. contribution; the amount to be 
determined on an actuarial basis. Safe- 
guards to protect the interests of both 
the employees and the Federation are 
provided. The establishment of this 
plan to supplement the Government 
Social Security Plan is a step in keep- 
ing with traditional Federation policy: 
to preserve and promote the function 
of private groups or organizations to 
supplement essential governmental 
programs. 

We commend the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
service they have rendered in success- 
fully establishing a progressive re- 
tirement system for the A. F. of L. 
employees. Special thanks are due 
to Secretary-Treasurer Meany and 
Vice President Harrison for the serv- 
ices rendered by them in working out 
the many technical and administrative 
details of the plan. 
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Your committee recommends the ap- 
proval of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report with an expres- 
sion of appreciation to the Executive 
Council and the officers of the A. F. 
of L. for the successful launching of 
this much-needed plan. 


(1947, p. 197) Pursuant to the ac- 
tion of the 1946 convention, the E.C. 
put into operation a retirement plan 
which became effective April 1, 1947. 
The details of the plan were sub- 
mitted to the convention by the E.C. 


A. F. of L., Objectives—(1927, pp. 
34, 287) In reporting on the work and 
progress of the A. F. of L. we are 
dealing with the record of an institu- 
tion which constitutes one of the de- 
termining factors in life and in the 
civilization of the North American 
continent. It is the labor movement 
that makes it possible for the majority 
of the population to participate com- 
mensurately in material and social 
progress. Like trade associations, en- 
gineering societies, bar associations, 
medical societies, etc., trade unions are 
organizations of persons with mutual 
interests and common work problems. 
The way the membership works and 
the ideals they follow are important 
in shaping the development of eco- 
nomic progress and, hence, of all life. 
The basic objectives of all organiza- 
tions which rest upon occupation are 
identical: advancement of the work it- 
self, and economic returns that will 
enable the membership to have for 
personal use the material comforts of 
life and opportunities for abundant 
life. The various technical, trade and 
professional associations promote the 
interests of important smaller groups 
while the labor movement is respon- 
sible for raising the standards of life 
in wide circles which constitute the 
major portion of the population. That 
nation is making most substantial 
progress where standards of life are 
rising consistently among all groups. 
Not only is it socially necessary to 
have the broadest basis for rising 


standards of living, but it is also eco- 
nomically essential in order that con- 
sumers’ demand keep pace with in- 
creasing output. The labor movement, 
therefore, is something more than a 
militant organization necessary to as- 
sert and defend the rights and inter- 
ests of wage earners: it is something 
more than an organization that fur- 
thers the material personal interests 
of members exclusively; it is a force 
for social as well as individual ad- 
vancement—a constructive as well as 
a protective agency; it is an agency 
through which workers may develop a 
partnership with management in the 
doing of work itself; it is the instru- 
mentality through which workers 
achieve conditions of life that ap- 
proach their ideals of constructive and 
creative living. Viewed in the light of 
these services, the record of one year’s 
undertaking is of fundamental impor- 
tance. 


(1952, p. 73) In the introduction 
to its Annual Report, the Executive 
Council included the following state- 
ment: 


The basic objective of the American 
Federation of Labor since the days of 
its founding has been to secure a fair 
and equitable share for the workers of 
this great land of the things which 
they produce. To whatever extent we 
carry out this objective, we make 
America a better place in which to 
live and to whatever extent we im- 
prove the lot of American workers, to 
that extent at least we can justify our 
faith in the American system. Our 
objective remains today the same as it 
was in 1881. The methods which we 
use to obtain that objective have per- 
haps changed with the years—but the 
objective as well as the ideals and 
principles upon which our movement 
was founded remain unchanged. 


Page 401—Convention approved In- 
troduction to the Report as a whole. 


(1955, page 62) In its report to the 
convention, the E.C. reaffirmed the 
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basic objective of the A. F. of L. as 
follows: 


The objective of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, throughout the years 
has been to make the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness a 
material, moral and spiritual fact for 
every person, regardless of race, creed 
or origin. 

In order to accomplish our objec- 
tive, it is essential that we take the 
fullest advantage of the opportuni- 
ties that lie just ahead, which will 
enable us to assume our full share of 
responsibility, using every possible 
energy toward increasing the strength 
of the American Federation of Labor 
through organization. 


A. F. of L. Services to Members— 
(1958, p. 95) The Executive Council 
Report included a summarization of 
the services rendered to union mem- 
bers as follows: 


A union member, carrying an A. F. 
of L. card, has many advantages over 
other workers. His A. F. of L. mem- 
bership means that behind him stands 
an organization . . . whose services 
and facilities are geared to the task of 
advancing and safeguarding his wel- 
fare, his rights and his interests. His 
job, his wages, his livelihood, his re- 
tirement, the welfare of his family, 
the education of his children, and 
other things of vital concern to him, 
are the subject of daily concern and 
effort of the American Federation of 
Labor and of its affiliates. 


His A. F. of L. union card means, 
above everything else, that the worker 
is well and effectively represented in 
getting done things he could not hope 
to accomplish alone. His local union 
and the national organization of which 
he is a member assure him the best 
possible representation in dealing with 
his employer on his behalf. They pro- 
vide him with many direct and in- 
direct benefits and services in order to 
advance his interests in the trade or 
employment in which he works. They 


likewise provide him with tangible 
benefits to provide the various contin- 
gencies he may encounter. These vary 
with the type of trade and employ- 
ment, the amount of dues or member 
contributions into union benefits funds, 
but many of our unions maintain un- 
employment, sickness, retirement, mor- 
tuary and other forms of benefits for 
their members. As the... tabulation 
shows, benefit payments to members 
from the funds of our national and in- 
ternational unions alone totalled over 
$100 mill during the past year. 


The A. F. of L. representation of its 
members is by no means confined to 
negotiations and discussions with the 
respective employers, even though that 
is the most important trade-union 
function. The A. F. of L. local trades 
councils enable unions in related 
trades to help each other, exchange 
information and act in concert in car- 
rying on activities for the benefit of 
members. Similar state trades coun- 
cils and national trades departments 
of the A. F. of L. make such close 
cooperation possible for unions in the 
same field state-wide as well as na- 
tionally. At the local level, moreover, 
the city Central Labor Union is a del- 
egate body representing the A, F. of 
L. membership in the entire commun- 
ity. In each of 825 cities and towns 
in which A. F. of L. Central Labor 
Unions are maintained, its officers 
and standing committees devote much 
time and effort to the task of making 
labor’s voice heard in the enactment 
of local laws and in the development 
of community programs. 


In state legislatures, too, workers’ 
interests would have been without ef- 
fective representation if it had not 
been for the A. F. of L. State Feder- 
ations of Labor. Much of the forward- 
looking state legislation enacted in 
the past was the result of proposals 
made by the A. F. of L. State Feder- 
ations and the close teamwork of sup- 
port given such proposals by A. F. 
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of L. affiliates in various states. The 
A. F. of L. alone has such machinery 
functioning in every state of the coun- 
try as well as in the territories and 
possessions. 

The interests of A. F. of L. members 
are also represented before the Fed- 
eral government. On major issues be- 
fore Congress, testimony is given, ap- 
pearances made or appropriate state- 
ments submitted by the Federation 
officers. Throughout the legislative 
year, the four-member National Leg- 
islative Committee of the A. F. of L. 
is in constant touch with Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and 
the members and the staffs of Con- 
gressional committees in an effort to 
secure the enactment of legislation 
supported by labor. The stewardship 
for the everyday development of the 
A. F. of L. legislative activities is in 
the hands of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. This Committee is also the 
source of information on the back- 
ground of the legislative program of 
the A. F. of L., supplied not only to 
the members of Congress, but also to 
affiliates seeking this information as 
well as outside groups and the general 
public. The Committee’s records of 
congressional actions, proposed bills 
and congressional reports on matters 
of concern to labor make up a refer- 
ence collection unique in the country. 


Our members are also fully and 
effectively represented before the var- 
lous agencies in the Executive branch 
of the government. The officers and 
the headquarters staff of the Feder- 
ation in Washington make sure that 
the labor point of view is presented 
to the government committees and 
agencies concerned, in accordance with 
the policies laid down by the A. F. of 
L. conventions. 

Of particular importance is A. F. 
of L.’s role in championing the wage- 
earners interests in social security. 
Technicians on the staff of its office 
of Social Insurance Activities are on 
the job to see to it that legislative 


consideration is given to sound im- 
provement in the old age and surviv- 
ors’ insurance, unemployment compen- 
sation, health, public assistance and 
related programs and that effective 
administration of these programs is 
maintained by the Federal agencies 
and by the states. 


The staff of the A. F. of L.’s Re- 
search Department provides economic 
and other technical research studies 
on a wide range of problems with 
which the Federation deals, Current 
economic changes are examined, indus- 
trial studies made and the financial 
status of individual companies is an- 
alyzed to help with wage negotiations 
of our affiliates. 


To present and interpret informa- 
tion about the developments on the 
labor scene and to conduct programs 
of education and training among 
workers is the task of the A. F. of L. 
Workers’ Education Bureau, which 
also distributes pamphlets, records, 
films, film-strips and other materials 
to unions to help them with their edu- 
cational programs. To maintain the 
widest possible flow of information 
about labor’s problems, activities and 
programs to the general public and 
to report news of trade union progress 
as well as to interpret A. F. of L.’s 
policies to the world at large is the 
responsibility of the Federation’s Pub- 
licity Department. The A. F. of L. 
News Reporter, its weekly newspaper, 
the American Federationist, its official 
monthly magazine, its daily radio 
news programs and television series, 
including also the news service to the 
labor press throughout the country, 
are among the means utilized by the 
A. F. of L. to disseminate information 
about its work and to win public 
understanding and support of its many 
activities to advance workers’ welfare. 

In addition to all this, A. F. of L. 
members take an active part in the 
Federation’s far-flung activities in 
world affairs in which the A. F. of L. 
has long maintained leadership on be- 
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half of American Labor. The Inter- 
national Representative of the A. F. 
of L. serves as the worker delegate of 
the United States in the International 
Labor Organization which seeks to 
safeguard and improve labor stand- 
ards throughout the world. The A. F. 
of L. Free Trade Union Committee 
provides the means for close coopera- 
tion with free labor around the globe 
and the A, F. of L. representatives in 
Europe and Asia are constantly fur- 
thering the Federation’s objectives of 
advancing workers’ welfare and fight- 
ing Communist penetration and sub- 
version. Through the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and its activities in all parts of the 
world, the A. F. of L. is forcefully 
working for freedom and justice in 
closest cooperation with other free 
trade union movements. 

We report on all of these activities 
and the progress made during the past 
twelve months elsewhere in this re- 
port. Standing committees of the Fed- 
eration assist its officers in giving 
practical effect to A. F. of L. policies 
laid down by the Convention in such 
fields as education, taxation, housing, 
social security and international la- 
bor relations, Officers and representa- 
tives of the Federation’s constituent 
unions share in the assignments on 
governmental and private advisory 
committees, councils and study groups 
where labor’s point of view needs to 
be presented. Federation’s staff also 
assists in providing labor representa- 
tion in dealing with many practical as 
well as technical problems. National 
and International Unions, state and 
city federations, departments, local 
councils and its field force of organiz- 
ers, are all parts of a closely coordi- 
nated mechanism of the American 
Federation of Labor, all of them 
geared to the guiding purpose of sery- 
ing the interests and advancing the 
welfare of American workers. 

This brief and by no means all- 
inclusive summary of the services the 
A. F. of L. renders and representation 


it affords to its members is included 
in this report to give both to our 
members and to the strangers to our 
movement a better understanding of 
how the Federation carries on its 
vital task to improve standards of life 
and work and advance freedom and 
justice for all. 

(P. 613) This is, in effect, a report 
on the philosophy of our movement in 
practice. It shows how what we do 
implements what we say we believe 
should be done. 


We have a rich history; a history 
which justly earns us the respect of 
all good citizens. Unfortunately it is 
a history not widely known, not often 
heard. 


This report barely outlines some of 
the many public services we render. 
President Meany’s address to the Con- 
vention effectively touched on many 
of the services we now render, as we 
meet our daily civic obligations. This 
story must be brought into the minds 
and hearts of all our people. 


Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that material be prepared to 
give the history, the living history 
now being made as well as the history 
which free trade unions have long 
made in and for our America; that 
this material be given continually to 
our membership and to other civic 
groups to show why we are proud to 
serve our nation and its people — to 
serve in and for a free world—through 
our free trade-union movement. 

Adopted. 


Africa (and Point-Four Program)— 
(1950, p. 26) Res. 16 called upon the 
A. F, of L. to go on record as “en- 
dorsing and supporting the Point Four 
Program but warn against placing 
the emphasis upon the development of 
material resources and production for 
profits and call upon the United States 
government to stress the development 
of moral and human resources through 
giving recognition and support to the 
aspirations of the African peoples in 
various areas to the right of freedom 
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and equality, self-determination, from 
the evil forces of oppression and ex- 
ploitation typified by the Fascist Ma- 
lan Government of the Union of South 
Africa, which robs the native Africans 
of their labor, life and land.” 

(1950, p. 471) Your Committee has 
carefully considered this resolution. 
Though not sufficiently precise and 
accurate in all its expressions and 
formulations, nevertheless we recom- 
mend its endorsement in spirit and 
substance as basically in line with 
various resolutions in Point Four 
adopted by the last convention and at 
subsequent meetings of the Executive 
Council and recommend reference of 
this resolution to the Committee of 
the A. F. of L. on International Labor 
Relations. 

Adopted. 

Colonialism Condemned — (1953, p. 
412) Res. 49: 


Whereas — African colonialism rep- 
resents the worst, most outrageous, 
disgraceful and reprehensible form of 
man’s inhumanity to man, including 
as it were, the shocking practice of 
tracking down African natives with 
dogs and shooting them like wild 
beasts, especially, south of the Sahara 
Desert; particularly, in Kenya, South- 
ern and Northern Rhodesia, South Af- 
rica, and, in fact, in practically every 
foot of the vast continent where the 
white man and African natives meet, 
the contact is marked by indescribable 
exploitation of the life, land and la- 
bor of the peoples of this section of 
the world, and 


Whereas—Because the fires of nation- 
alism are raging and sweeping across 
the continent of Africa, in the form of 
revolts and insurrections against the 
arrogant and ruthless domination of 
the white colonial government officials 
and selfish and greedy white settlers, 
who, with guns and bombs, grab the 
choicest, most desirable and produc- 
tive land and drive the natives into 
the worst part of the land known as 
the Reserves, which is not only not 


desirable but, in some instances, bor- 
ders hard upon the Bush, the habitat 
of one of the worst plagues of Africa, 
the tsetse fly, therefore, be it 


Resolved — That this Seventy-sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, September 1953, go 
on record as condemning imperialistic 
colonialism in Africa, including Tuni- 
sia, Morocco, Algeria, the Sudan and 
Asia, as a violation of the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
and in conflict with the principles of 
the free trade union movement and 
democracy, and call upon the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions to send a trade union mission 
to Kenya, South Africa and the Rho- 
desias and Nyasaland which comprise 
the so-called Central African Federa- 
tion, a colonial governmental device 
which was and still is violently op- 
posed by native African chiefs, to in- 
vestigate the terrorism of the settlers 
and colonial government leaders, and 
report to the A. F. of L. and the free 
trade union national centers of the 
world, with a view to informing and 
arousing world public opinion against 
the horrors and abominations of Afri- 
can and Asian colonialism, and, be it 
further 


Resolved—That the President of 
this Federation be authorized and di- 
rected to call upon the President and 
the Congress to cut off all economic 
and financial aid and refuse loans to 
the Colonial metropolitan governments 
that seek and plan to invest said aid 
and loans in the aforementioned un- 
happy colonial areas. 

(P. 667) This resolution deals with 
the evils of colonialism in Africa. In 
its indictment of colonialism as an 
enemy of human dignity and freedom, 
this resolution is in full accord with 
the traditional position of the A. F. 
of L. and the highest ideals of our 
government. 

We appreciate and can readily un- 
derstand the laudable motives of the 
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delegation of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters in proposing 
that our convention now “call upon 
the President and the Congress to cut 
off all economic and financial aid and 
refuse loans to the colonial metro- 
politan governments” favoring and 
fostering the pernicious practices of 
colonialism. Your Committee on In- 
ternational Relations has already pro- 
posed a number of practical measures 
for having our government bring 
much greater pressure to bear on 
those of our allies practicing colonial- 
ism to break with such imperialist 
policies. We propose to refer to the 
Executive Council and its Internation- 
al Relations Committee for further 
study the question of whether or 
when this particular step should be 
taken by our government in order tc 
hasten the day when every vestige of 
colonialism will be eradicated from 
the free world. We, therefore recom- 
mend reference of this resolution to 
the International Relations Commit- 
tee. Adopted. 


African Federation Proposed—(1950, 
p. 25) Res. 15: 


Whereas—Africa has and still is 
the victim of some of the worst and 
most horrible forms of colonialism, 
expressing itself in unspeakable op- 
pression and exploitation of the land 
and labor of the African peoples, as 
well as denying to them the right of 
self-determination under the pretext 
of their being backward, as though all 
of the self-governing peoples of the 
world were not at some time back- 
ward, and 


Whereas—The peoples of the great 
continent of Africa, numbering some 
200 millions, more or less, are now in 
flames crying out in unmistakable de- 
mands for liberty and independence 
and freedom from the insult of im- 
perialism, which, since the beginning 
of the slave trade in the 7th Century 
A. D., has resulted in the loss to their 
land of over a hundred million souls 
through slave raids and the callous 


murder of slaves who resisted slave 
traders, and 


Whereas—Unless it is recognized 
that it is later than the Western dem- 
ocracies think in the march of Africa 
toward the goal of self-determination 
and the U. N. and the great Western 
powers join hands to free Africa from 
her ancient bondage of rule by white 
powers, Africa will certainly be lost 
to democracy for Stalin and his Com- 
inform are losing no time in seeking 
to bring Africa into the Russian Com- 
munist orbit, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the 69th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Houston, Texas, 
September, 1950, go on record in favor 
of the development and establishment 
of an African Federation, with control 
of her foreign and domestic policies 
with U. N. cooperation and support. 


(1950, p. 471) Careful study has 
been given to this resolution by your 
Committee. It eloquently and accu- 
rately sets forth the ravages of co- 
lonialism and imperialism. We com- 
mend its humanitarian spirit and reg- 
ister accord with the conviction that if 
the Continent of Africa is to be a 
bastion of freedom and a source of 
great strength to international dem- 
ocracy in its struggle for supremacy 
over totalitarianism every aid and 
assistance must be rendered to hasten 
the day of complete freedom and na- 
tional independence for the peoples of 
Africa. 


Insofar as the specific formula con- 
tained in this resolution to attain these 
desirable urgent and noble ends is 
concerned, because of the diversity of 
problems and needs involved, your 
Committee is of the opinion that 
greater good would be accomplished 
and the ends desired be more speedily 
attained by reference of this entire 
subject for further study by our Inter- 
national Labor Relations Committee 
and thereafter by reference of their 
findings to the International Confed- 
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eration of Free Trade Unions for a 
united world labor appeal. Adopted. 


African (Malan) Campaign Against 
Negroes and East Indians—(1952, p. 
46) Res. 67 called upon the A. F. of L. 
to go on record as condemning the 
Malan South African government as 
a menace to democracy, the free trade 
union movement and the free world, 
because of the campaign being waged 
against Negroes and East Indians and 
all colored peoples which is “feeding 
the flames of Communism...” 


(p. 549) Committee report adopted: 
We recommend approval of this reso- 
lution which calls for a condemnation 
of the outrages perpetrated by the 
arbitrary and inhuman Malan regime 
in South Africa against the Negro 
and East Indian population whose la- 
bor has contributed decisively to the 
development of industry, commerce, 
and economic achievements in this 
land. 


We direct your attention to the fact 
that the Executive Council in its Re- 
port has strongly condemned the Ma- 
lan regime as pursuing “a Hitlerite 
racialist policy without regard for 
basic human values.” We further draw 
your attention to the inspiring declar- 
ation of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port that “democracy is not only for 
those whose skin is white but for the 
entire human race.” 


We urge our government to have its 
delegation in the U.N. place this gross 
violation of human rights for consid- 
eration and action by the appropriate 
agency of the United Nations. 


(1954, pp. 379, 465) Res. 21: 


Whereas—The sinister racist poli- 
cies of Dr. Daniel F. Malan of South 
Africa, that not only take away the 
land of natives but rob them of the 
right to sell their labor through trade 
union organization for decent wages, 
improved and humane working condi- 
tions and fair working hours, and seek 
to stigmatize them with the mark of 
racial inferiority and reduce them to 


the status of perpetual social outcasts, 
industrial and agricultural peons; and 


Whereas—The two million white 
population, with this attitude to sub- 
jugate, degrade and demoralize the 
native Africans, will not permanently 
prevail against eight million blacks in 
whose breasts are now burning un- 
quenchable passions for freedom, in- 
dependence, economic security and hu- 
man dignity, will only serve to stir the 
fires of revolt and revolution of the 
black man against the white man in 
South Africa and other areas of the 
continent which will constitute a threat 
to world peace; therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Seventy-third 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, assembled in Los 
Angeles, California, September, 1954, 
go on record as urging the United 
States government to withhold finan- 
cial loans to the Union of South Af- 
rica and urge the International Bank 
to insist as a condition for financial 
aid, that the Union of South Africa 
abandon its persecution of natives, In- 
dian and British minorities; and that 
our government urge the United Na- 
tions to take prompt action against 
complaints brought against the Union 
of South Africa on behalf of Africans 
and the Hindus. Adopted. 


Agreements (Trade Union), Con- 
tract Observance—(1926, p. 49) With 
the development for a more extensive 
functioning of labor in industry made 
possible by an extension of voluntary 
trade union agreements, there follows 
of necessity a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities 
on the part of both employer and 
workers in the maintenance of trade 
union agreements. We regret that 
employers fail at times to live up to 
contractual obligations entered into 
with trade unions merely because such 
collective trade agreements are un- 
enforceable at law. Neither do we 
approve the violating of collective 
agreements on the part of organized 
wage earners. There is at least the 
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element of honor involved in all such 
obligations even though they may not 
be at present legally enforceable. 
What is more, a disregard for trade 
union agreements can only lead to a 
disregard for all other forms of con- 
tract. The A. F. of L. holds that 
collective agreements entered into by 
trade unions and employers are equally 
binding upon both and should be ob- 
served by both. Employers may at 
times find the terms of agreements 
entered into onerous or burdensome or 
disagreeable for one cause or another 
or for no cause at all. It is equally 
true that workers at times find the 
terms of agreement contrary to their 
conception of fairness and justice. 
However, such conditions in no way 
justify the disregard or violation of 
contractual obligations entered into. 
We are pleased to note that increasing 
activity is displayed by national and 
international unions in the strict and 
full enforcement and observance of 
contractual obligations entered into 
by their respective local unions. We 
regret that a like attitude is not being 
assumed by the general employing in- 
terests and that altogether the viola- 
tion of a trade union agreement by 
an employer receives the passive com- 
mendation, if not active support of 
employing interests. We deplore the 
manifest tendency of some courts to 
extend protection to employers in the 
observance of employment contracts 
when to the advantage of employers 
without extending the same protec- 
tion to employes where contracts favor 
the workers. An important policy and 
practice embraced in many of the trade 
union agreements entered into is that 
provision intended to safeguard the 
fulfillment of contractual obligations 
involved. Thus many trade union 
agreements contain provisions for con- 
ciliation and arbitration of differences 
that may arise during the life of an 
agreement as to the interpretation, 
construction or application of its terms 
or in the event of a new situation 
arising not provided for in the agree- 


ment. Indeed, this method of arbitra- 
tion has been a distinctive feature of 
trade union agreements. Then, too, 
there are some trade union agreements 
running for a period of years which 
contain provisions for arbitrating 
wages in addition to all other terms, 
either at stated periods during the life 
of the agreement or whenever either 
the employer or trade union may feel 
a change is justified. It is evident, 
therefore, that the trade unions have 
long recognized the advisability and 
desirability of full, complete observ- 
ance of collective trade agreements 
and that voluntary arbitration provi- 
sions as herein inferred have been 
devised and designed to that particu- 
lar end. 


(P. 326) Trade union agreements 
are completely dependent upon good 
faith on the part of all with whom 
we have relations. We are therefore 
opposed to violation of trade union 
agrements, either by employers or 
workers. The trade union agreement— 
the agency through which we establish 
employment relations in the industry— 
is the means by which we establish 
work standards and rewards. Hach 
agreement becomes the foundation 
upon which new conditions may be 
negotiated. The importance of hold- 
ing all achievements is apparent. Es- 
pecially important is that feature to 
which the E.C. calls attention — 
provisions to safeguard the fulfillment 
of trade union agrements through con- 
ciliation and arbitration of differences 
arising under and during the life of 
such trade union agreements and by 
trade union machinery as distinguished 
from legal machinery. Any attempt to 
enforce trade union agreements by 
processes of law or equity necessarily 
and essentially endangers the freedom 
of trade union agreements, enlarges 
the control of the courts over indus- 
trial relations and unwarrantably re- 
stricts and encumbers the solving of 
industrial problems by voluntary 
methods and agencies. The enforce- 
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ment and observance of trade union 
agreements must therefore rest upon 
the good faith of all and not by com- 
pulsion or punishment of law adminis- 
tered either through the law or equity 
courts. That improvements are pos- 
sible in the observance of trade union 
agreements is not to be denied. That 
observance of trade union agreements 
by employers as well as wage earners 
is equally essential. 


Agricultural Workers (see also: 
Farm Workers)—(1936, p. 640) The 
A. F. of L. instructs the E. C. to secure 
equal rights of agricultural workers 
with industrial workers in all pending 
social and labor legislation which it 
initiates or supports. 


(P. 643) Local, State and Federal 
relief agencies and WPA administra- 
tions have in the post cooperated with 
large vegetable, cotton and other pro- 
duce growers and agricultural inter- 
ests to force unemployed and WPA 
workers off relief lists and onto farms, 
canneries and packing houses at be- 
low Union rates and in some cases 
even below relief rates. The A. F. of L. 
declares that it is unalterably opposed 
to all forms of forced labor practices, 
and specifically open cooperation be- 
tween WPA and relief officials with 
employers of farm, packinghouse and 
cannery labor. 

Collective Bargaining — (1948, p. 
334) Res. 133 called on the A. F. of L. 
to go on record urging the adoption of 
a labor relations act which will pro- 
vide means whereby workers employed 
on large farms will be afforded pro- 
tection in their right to organize and 
bargain collectively; and requesting 
support for legislation which will give 
equal rights to agricultural workers 
under the law. 

(1948, p. 470) Convention expressed 
sympathy with the aims of the resolu- 
tion and referred it to the E.C. for 
consideration. 


NLRB Status—(1946, p. 542) Res. 
127 protested against the exemption 


of agricultural workers from coverage 
under the National Labor Relations 
Act. The convention amended the 
resolution and it was passed in the 
following form: 

Whereas—In its present form, the 
National Labor Relations Act does not 
provide for the application of the 
benefits under that Act to workers 
engaged in agricultural pursuits; and 

Whereas—The modern industrial 
type of farms hire many thousands of 
workers who are thus required to work 
under extremely unfavorable condi- 
tions, which they cannot seek to cor- 
rect through organization and through 
trade unions; and 


Whereas—Such great numbers of 
workers look to agriculture as a sole 
means of livelihood and are entitled to 
all of the benefits, as Americans, which 
are afforded to the great mass of our 
remaining wage earners; and 

Whereas—The elimination from the 
protection of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, known as the Wagner Act, 
of agricultural workers is a form of 
discrimination that is un-American 
and entirely uncalled for; therefore, 
be it et 

Resolved—That we the officers and 
members of the A. F. of L. do hereby 
urge that you and your associates 
exert every effort to make possible the 
appropriate legislation, if necessary, 
for the elimination of the exemption 
from the National Labor Relations 
Act that presently precludes agricul- 
tural workers from the benefits of that 
law. 

Coverage Under Social Security— 
(1939, p. 432) Res. 80, unanimously 
adopted, called for enactment of nec- 
essary legislation to extend old age 
insurance to agricultural workers. 

Unemployment Insurance — (1940, 
p. 429) Convention instructed the E.C. 
to seek the enactment of legislation to 
extend the benefits of unemployment 
insurance to agricultural workers. 


Social Security Extension—(1948, 
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p. 242) Res. 32 proposed as the offi- 
cial policy of the A. F. of L. that it 
work for a revision of the term “farm” 
as defined in the Act, ‘‘and to actively 
support any campaign to secure cover- 
age for a group of workers not now 
covered by social security or other 
public employee pension funds when- 
ever such a campaign is likely to be 
successful.” 


(1948, p. 461) Convention referred 
the resolution to the A. F. of L. Com- 
mittee on Social Security. 


Air Freedom of—(1943, pp. 206, 
348) Res. 102, unanimously approved 
by the convention urged that “the Con- 
gress of the United States should, at 
the earliest possible date assure the 
preservation of freedom of speech on 
the air waves by enacting changes 
in the present Communications Act 
prescribing the limits of government 
supervision of the radio and allied 
industries, and definitely safeguarding 
broadcasting from any actual or im- 
plied government censorship authority 
over program content. By such re- 
consideration of the Act, we believe, a 
secure foundation may be laid for the 
post-war expansion of the radio, tele- 
vision and other new electronic indus- 
tries upon a free and constructive 
competitive basis.” 


Air Line Pilots—(1934, pp. 80, 397) 
Public Law No. 308,.an act to revise air- 
mail laws, and to establish a commis- 
sion to make a report to the Congress 
recommending an aviation policy, con- 
tains clauses which vitally affect air- 
mail pilots. It is believed that this 
legislation will give protection to the 
airmail pilots. Rules and regulations 
which will be promulgated will, it is 
hoped, remove the grievances about 
which airmail pilots complained dur- 
ing the last few years. 


(1936, pp. 1385, 465) The Air Line 
Pilots’ Association secured a tremen- 
dous victory in having all the provi- 
sions except Section 3 of the Railway 
Labor Act extended to cover every 


common carrier by air engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and 
every carrier by air transporting mail 
for or under contract with the United 
States government. It also applies to 
every air pilot or other person who 
performs any work as an employee or 
subordinate official of such carrier or 
carriers. 


(1987, pp. 160, 317) S. 1760, which 
was of vital importance to airmail 
pilots, was defeated in the Senate by 
a filibuster by Senator McKellar. The 
bill provided that before new air lines 
were granted certificates for operation 
they must have installed safety appli- 
ances such as lights and radio beams 
prior to operating the planes over the 
new routes. It also placed the regula- 
tion of all manufacturers of aircraft 
in the United States under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as suggested by the Pres- 
ident. The necessity for safety laws 
governing airplanes is evidenced by 
the fact that approximately 75 mem- 
bers of the Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion have lost their lives in accidents 
in the last 5% years. 


Defense Activity — (1942, p. 165) 
Most of the members of the Air Line 
Pilots Association are reserve officers 
and many of them have been called 
for military service, thus creating a 
shortage of pilots for the commercial 
air lines. The Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 limited the flying hours of 
these men to 85 per month. The air 
line pilots, in a commendable spirit, 
desiring to aid the war effort, advo- 
cated that the flying hours be increased 
to 100 per month for the duration and 
for six months thereafter. The A. F. 
of L. supported the pilots and the 
change was made. (Public Law No. 
5385, 77th Congress.) 


Retirement Legislation Requested— 
(1940, p. 434) In a resolution calling 
attention to the peculiar problems of 
the air line pilots in securing in- 
surance due to the hazards of their 
occupation, special legislation was re- 
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quested to set up a retirement plan 
for the air line pilots to be financed 
jointly by the air line companies and 
the United States Government. The 
A. F. of L. was requested actively to 
work for such legislation. However, 
the convention did not concur in the 
recommendations of the resolution as 
submitted. The convention committee 
presented the following policy state- 
ment which was unanimously adopted: 


Your committee is not unmindful of 
the desirability of an adequate retire- 
ment system nor is it unsympathetic 
with the desires of any group to estab- 
lish suitable superannuation benefits. 
The committee suggests that the work- 
ers involved in the air transportation 
industry and their employers should 
make proper provisions for an equi- 
table retirement system for the work- 
ers in that industry. 


Alaska (also see: Territorial Feder- 
ations of Labor)—-(1943, pp. 189, 526) 
Events of the past years have 
proven the wisdom of our purchase of 
Alaska from Russia. This territory is 
essential to our defense of this conti- 
nent and a base for offensive opera- 
tions in the Pacific. We are glad to 
note that union organization is keep- 
ing pace with defense construction 
and the developing of sustaining serv- 
ices and industries together with com- 
munity life. 


(1944, p. 304, 592) The Executive 
Council reported on labor conditions 
and the importance of Alaska in the 
war effort. The following convention 
committee report was unanimously 
approved: 


This portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report is a factual report of con- 
ditions affecting labor in Alaska, and 
the unnecessary and unjustified han- 
dicap placed upon American workmen 
in Alaska by directive orders and in- 
structions issued by Federal agencies 
in Washington. 

The Executive Council indicates the 
necessity for closer contact between 


the International Unions and their 
members employed in Alaska. 


(1948, pp. 258, 476) Res. 73 re- 
quested the A. F. of L. to petition 
Congress to enact legislation appro- 
priating additional funds to include 
housing and highways as furtherance 
of the defense program. Adopted. 


Government Competition with Pri- 
vate Construction Protested — (1953, 
p. 419) Res. 64 directed attention to 
practice prevailing whereby large 
amounts of construction work were 
being done in Alaska of the type that 
normally belongs in the category of 
private business through competitive 
bidding and called upon the A. F. of L. 
to take positive action to bring about 
the end of such government competi- 
tion. 


(P. 561) This Resolution .. . points 
out that components of the Depart- 
ment of Defense have accomplished by 
troop labor and civil Service Employ- 
ees large and important construction 
projects such as complete bases, hang- 
ars, radar installations, access to high- 
way roads, warehouses and other 
buildings, thereby invading the legiti- 
mate field of private enterprise. The 
Resolution condemns such practices by 
ederal Agencies in Alaska. Your Com- 
mittee wholeheartedly recommends 
adoption of this Resolution and would 
point out that the convention also go 
on recodl as condemning such prac- 
tices by Federal Agencies not only in 
Alaska but throughout the continental 
United States. 


Trade Restriction to American Ships 
—(1949, pp. 52, 388) Through Res. 48 
the A. F. of L. was requested to use 
its good offices to bring about un- 
restricted free competition between 
American flagline ships, to prevent the 
opening of Alaskan trade to Canadian 
ships. Adopted. 


Statehood — (1948, pp. 287, 459) 
Res. 17 called for a petition te Con- 
gress to grant immediate statehood 
for the Territory of Alaska. Without 
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prejudice, the convention referred the 
resolution to the Executive Council for 
study and such action as is deemed 
advisable. 


(1949, pp. 39, 480) A. F. of L. re- 
quested to continue support of efforts 
being made by the people of Alaska to 
secure full statehood. Adopted. 


(1950, p. 173) In line with the terms 
of Resolution No. 11 adopted at the 
1949 convention, we actively worked 
for passage of S. 2036 to grant state- 
hood to the people of Alaska, which 
bill later was reported by the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. We 
based the case upon the importance of 
Alaska as a defense outpost as well 
as the growing recognition already 
achieved by the Territory. 


(1958, pp. 420, 451, 652) Res. 65 
and 141 reaffirmed position of the A. F. 
of L. in support of statehood for 
Alaska and called for active support 
to this end. 


(1954, pp. 145, 591) We believe the 
citizens of these territories (Alaska 
and Hawaii) are entitled to full par- 
ticipation in the Government of our 
country. Reaffirmed 1953 convention 
position. 


Proposed Territorial Federation of 
Labor (Res. 46 and 49)—(1941, pp. 
258, 259, 688) Two resolutions were 
submitted to the Convention approy- 
ing the establishment of a Territorial 
Federation of Labor for Alaska; and 
that the proposed Territorial Federa- 
tion of Alaska be officered by and with 
persons resident in Alaska and famil- 
lar with the peculiar conditions and 
problems associated with trade union 
organization and local unions and 
their members. These resolutions were 
referred by the convention to the Ex- 
ecutive Council with the suggestion 
that the Executive Council take the 
necessary steps to put them into 
effect. 

(1942, p. 64) Two resolutions from 
former convention recommended the 
creation of an Alaskan Territorial 


Federation of Labor. Convention re- 
ferred matter to the Executive Coun- 
cil which in turn reported to 1942 
convention in part as follows: 

The Executive Council is giving the 
formation of a Territorial Federation 
of Labor in Alaska continued study 
and consideration. Because of the war 
situation, the distance of Alaska from 
the States, and the immensity of space 
in the territory, problems of travel, 
suitable location for the holding of a 
conference, and finances necessary to 
meet the expenses of a convention, 
must be and are being considered by 
the Executive Council. The Council 
expresses the hope that a definite deci- 
sion upon the advisability of calling a 
conference for the purpose of forming 
a Territorial Federation of Labor in 
Alaska may be reached some time in 
the near future. 


(1942, p. 480) Your committee notes 
the difficulties of establishing a terri- 
torial Federation of Labor in Alaska, 
and the Council’s efforts to overcome 
these difficulties. We therefore recom- 
mend approval of this portion of the 
Executive Council’s report. Adopted. 


Alaska Territorial Federation of 
Labor—(1948, p. 192) A Territorial 
Federation of Labor for Alaska was 
organized, and a charter was issued on 
April 15, 1943. This action was taken 
in conformity with instructions given 
the Executive Council by the Seattle 
1941 Convention of the A. F. of L., in 
response to an application made by a 
substantial number of unions char- 
tered by international organizations in 
Alaska, and recommended by the rep- 
resentative in charge of A. F. of L. 
organizing work in Alaska. The con- 
vention at which the Alaska Terri- 
torial Federation of Labor was formed, 
was held at Juneau, March 16-20, 
1943. Fifteen delegates representing 
central labor unions and 33 local or- 
ganizations established in Ketchikan, 
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Sitka, Kodiak, Anchorage and Juneau, 
were in attendance at the convention. 
The Alaska Territorial Federation of 
Labor was formed and launched under 
the most auspicious circumstances. It 
is functioning in a constructive and 
satisfactory way. We are of the opin- 
ion that this Alaska Territorial Feder- 
ation of Labor is established upon a 
sound A. F. of L. basis. 


Workmen’s Compensation (1948, pp. 
254, 476) Res. 66 called upon the 
A. F. of L. to petition Congress to 
enact legislation requiring the gen- 
eral contractors performing work in 
the Territory of Alaska to provide the 
same compensation as prescribed by 
the Alaska Territorial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


(1949, pp. 215, 383) The E.C. re- 
ported support of proposed bill to ex- 
tend provisions to make workmen’s 
compensation laws of Alaska appli- 
cable on land and premises of the 
United States in such Territory. The 
A. F. of L. considers that the pro- 
posal is an “excellent one and would 
correct a bad situation as state or ter- 
ritorial laws do not apply on lands 
owned by the Federal Government and 
when workmen are engaged in con- 
struction of buildings or on other proj- 
ects on federal property, they are not 
protected under state or territorial 
laws. Unless such workmen are em- 
ployed directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment they do not have even the 
protection of the U.S. Federal Com- 
pensation Act. We will continue our 
efforts to advance appropriate legisla- 
tion in the interest of the people of 
Alaska.” 


Alcoholic Beverages, Advertising 
Restrictions On—(1949, pp. 239, 386) 
Convention approved opposition on 
part of A. F. of L. to restrictions be- 
ing placed on interstate advertising of 
alcoholic beverages on the ground that 
such legislation might conceivably 
lead to other restrictions on personal 
freedom. 


Aliens (also see: Immigration; La- 
bor Spies)—(1929, p. 356) The A. F. 
of L. declares that steps should be 
taken to bring about a condition under 
which preference in employment will 
be given to citizens on all public work 
for the Government and all political 
subdivisions thereof, including work 
performed under contracts as well as 
that carried on by the Government 
direct. 


(1929, p. 356) The A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled protests against 
the employment of aliens in positions 
of responsibility on the Panama Canal, 
and approves the principle that all 
positions on the Canal above the grade 
of laborer or messenger be filled by 
American citizens. 


(1937, pp. 160, 316) H. R. 3423, 
which passed the House, provides for 
the preferred employment of Ameri- 
can citizens by the Government of the 
United States. The bill is as follows: 
“That no existing or future appro- 
priation shall be available to pay the 
compensation of any alien who is com- 
pensated out of appropriations made 
by Congress unless the appointing of- 
ficer certifies under oath that no quali- 
fied American citizen can be found who 
is available for the office or employ- 
ment: Provided, that no existing or 
future appropriation shall be available 
to pay the compensation of any alien 
who is illegally in the United States or 
its possessions.” The Act will become 
effective thirty days after passage. 
The bill will be considered in the Sen- 
ate in the next session. 


Income Tax—(1946, p. 469) The 
convention authorized the E.C. to 
“utilize its resources and those of its 
affiliated organizations” in support of 
legislation designed to force the pay- 
ment of approximately $200,000,000 in 
taxes out of stock market profits esti- 
mated at $800,000,000 made by non- 
resident aliens and refugees. 


Properties, Disposal—(1954, p. 151) 
In the 2nd Session of the 83rd Con- 
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gress, we resumed support of our 
membership involved in prospective 
disposal of former enemy alien prop- 
erties under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. The main issue in the 
legislation (S. 3423) pending before 
the Senate Judiciary subcommittee, as 
we viewed it, was what would become 
the fate of the some 9,000 A. F. of L. 
men and women employed in the plants 
across the country by the General Ani- 
line and Film Corporation. In coop- 
eration with our chemical workers, 
pipefitters, electricians, sheetmetal 
workers, operating engineers, typeset- 
ters, teamsters and machinists and 
others in jobs in Rensselaer, New 
York; Binghamton, New York; John- 
son City, New York; Linden, New 
Jersey; Oakland, California, and De- 
troit, we objected to the provisions of 
S. 3423 and upheld S. 2171, the Smith- 
Hendrickson Bill, which bill would per- 
mit the sale of these and other prop- 
erties to the highest American bidder 
with the proceeds going to the orig- 
inal owners rather than turning the 
properties and assets over to the prior 
owners with the possibility that such 
properties and valuable patents could 
fall into the hands of Iron Curtain 
spheres. Our members have main- 
tained good working relationships 
with managements in these plants in 
substitution of previous negative La- 
bor philosophy. Further, we foresaw 
the danger of the complete removal of 
such plants and dissolution of jobs in- 
volved and the reestablishment under 
cartel standards. While such plants 
have been under the control of the 
Alien Property Custodian, their value 
has enhanced materially, the number 
of jobs has increased several fold and 
the American industrial production 
has been appreciably increased by 
their having been under the present 
direction. 


There were a number of other bills 
on the general subject of disposal of 
such plants and assets, including the 
St. George Bill, H. R. 9076. We took 


no position on any other phase of for- 
mer enemy property disposal but lim- 
ited our remarks to the point of sup- 
porting the stand of our members in- 
sofar as their interests extend. Neither 
did we oppose the principles of resti- 
tution. 


(P. 585) Our Federation has taken 
vigilant action to protect the interests 
of our members who now work for 
companies whose plants were seized 
by the federal government during 
World War II, under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. Congress has 
been considering legislation to dispose 
of these properties which are still 
operated by the federal government. 
In order to safeguard the jobs of 
thousands of our members employed 
in these plants, we supported a bill 
which would have permitted plants 
formerly owned by enemy aliens to 
be sold to the highest American bidder 
with the proceeds going to the orig- 
inal owners. Our representatives vig- 
orously opposed proposed legislation 
under which the properties could be 
turned over to prior owners, thereby 
opening the way for the resumption 
of cartel-type operation or even the 
seizure of valuable patents by Soviet- 
controlled interests. Due in part to a 
conflict of opinions between two Cab- 
inet members, no legislation was en- 
acted at this session of Congress. 
When this question is considered next 
year, the A. F. of L. should continue 
to insist that whatever steps are 
taken to dispose of alien properties 
must fully protect the jobs of the 
workers now employed in these plants. 
In addition, the legislation should not 
permit resumption of cartel or other 
restrictive practices and should pro- 
vide absolute assurance that no Soviet 
interests can in any way assume con- 
trol of properties or patents. 

Registration Requirements — (19389, 
p. 158) Vigilance against abuse of 
individual liberties was indicated in 
report of E.C. which stated: There 
has been quite a volume of bills in- 
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troduced into the states this year 
dealing with aliens. A series of bills 
passed and was approved in Illinois, 
limiting the right to practice in cer- 
tain licensed occupations to citizens 
or persons who have taken the first 
steps towards becoming citizens. In 
Pennsylvania a law was passed re- 
quiring aliens resident in the State, 
over the age of eighteen, to register 
annually with the Department of La- 
bor and Industry. This requirement 
not only imposes an unjustified bur- 
den on the labor department, and in- 
vades a field of law which is reserved 
to the Federal Government, but also 
marks a dangerous departure from 
established principles of individual 
liberty. It is considered ineffective as 
a means of detecting aliens illegally 
in the country (for obviously they will 
not choose to register) ; it opens up a 
fertile field for blackmail, racketeer- 
ing and exploiting the ignorant; and 
it is a first step towards regimenta- 
tion of the Fascist and Nazi pattern. 
From police surveillance of the non- 
citizen to police surveillance of the 
citizen is a short step. How indeed 
can citizens prove that they are not 
among the class required to carry 
registration cards, except by them- 
selves producing some similar iden- 
tification? A registration law is un- 
workable and unenforceable unless it 
applies to all. It is impractical and 
probably unconstitutional, for the 
states to adopt singly, and if it should 
be allowed to stand would seriously 
inconvenience the free mobility of 
persons between states. Legislation 
relating to aliens should be carefully 
watched, in order to guard against 
general inroads on individual liberties 
under the guise of preferential treat- 
ment of citizens. 


(P. 386) The convention unani- 
mously approved the report of the 
E.C. 


(1929, pp. 81, 228) The act of June 
29, 1906, provided that all immigrants 
should be registered at port of arrival 


and be granted certificates of such 
registration with the particulars there- 
of. For some reason this law was not 
enforced until recently. But the U.S. 
Immigration Bureau is doubtful as to 
the legality of the enforcement with- 
out further legislation. It is esti- 
mated there are approximately one 
million aliens in the U.S. who can not 
prove their lawful entry. The 70th 
Congress enacted a law permitting 
all aliens who entered the United 
States prior to June 3, 1921, who had 
no records of their admission, to reg- 
ister and make application for citizen- 
ship. Any alien in this country for 
more than five years before 1924 can 
not be deported on the ground that he 
is here unlawfully. But if he came in 
since July 1, 1924, he can be deported 
at any time. It is now proposed to 
enact legislation that will permit 
those who have no record of their ad- 
mission voluntarily to ask for regis- 
tration certificates. The A, F. of L. 
for a number of years has had this 
subject under consideration. Under 
present conditions it is not always 
possible for the immigration authori- 
ties to prove an alien has entered the 
country unlawfully. Therefore, if 
every such alien in the U.S. should be 
given the privilege of voluntarily reg- 
istering and obtaining a registration 
certificate it would eventually be help- 
ful in discovering new immigrants 
who have been smuggled in. We, 
therefore, recommend that the con- 
vention approve a measure that will 
permit all aliens to voluntarily apply 
for a registration certificate. We are 
also firmly of the belief that in order 
to protect our immigration laws Con- 
gress must require the immigration 
officials to register and give certifi- 
cates of the lawful admission into the 
U.S. of all immigrants. If those who 
are now here would voluntarily regis- 
ter, and all who come hereafter be 
given registration certificates, it would 
be possible in a few years to determine 
which aliens are here unlawfully. 
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Allen-Bradley Case (Wisconsin 
State Labor Relations Act)—(1942, 
p. 96) This was an important prece- 
dent-making case before the United 
States Supreme Court in which the 
A, F. of L. was concerned. By this 
case our Wisconsin affiliates hoped to 
outlaw the notorious anti-labor “State 
Labor Relations Act’? misnamed the 
Wisconsin Employment Peace Act, on 
the ground that it applied to inter- 
state commerce and that its provi- 
sions were in direct conflict with the 
National Labor Relations Act which 
confers exclusive jurisdiction on the 
National Board. The Supreme Court 
ruled, however, that no conflict was 
presented by the facts of the partic- 
ular case. Therefore, the issue that 
the Wisconsin law is in conflict with 
the national law still remains unde- 
cided. If Labor is successful in in- 
validating a state law on the ground 
that it “conflicts” with the national 
law, then state anti-labor relations 
acts, such as have been passed in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota will be wiped off the stat- 
ute books. 


Allies, Aid for Britain and (see: 
Britain) 

American Bar Association — (1928, 
p. 116) In continuation of the work 
of the committee selected to confer, 
advise, and counsel with the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of the American Bar 
Association, charged with the duty of 
investigating problems arising out of 
industrial relations and disputes, and 
if possible to prepare a legislative pro- 
gram for that association upon this 
subject, the following report of the 
committee is submitted: ‘Meetings 
were held several times, during the 
past year by the Committee on Com- 
merce of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in which the Committee of the 
A. F. of L. participated. Our advice 
and counsel were freely and fully ex- 
tended. In like manner our services 
were wholeheartedly received and 
gratefully acknowledged. The spirit 


which prevailed throughout our rela- 
tionship was one of courtesy, fairness 
and of a sincere desire to prove help- 
ful in advancing cooperative indus- 
trial relations and collective under- 
standings and agreements and for the 
avoidance of industrial disputes with- 
out force or compulsion. As indicated 
in our report of last year, the Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion intended also to solicit the atti- 
tude and point of view of all other 
groups interested and concerned in 
the work delegated to it. With this in 
view the American Bar Association 
Committee, on January 80, sent out an 
announcement in which it reviewed 
the studies made by it in previous 
years and arranged for public hear- 
ings in New York to which it invited 
other agencies in addition to the 
American Federation of Labor.” In 
its announcement the Bar Association 
Committee said: “From our contacts 
with business men of vision, and grasp 
of affairs, as well as with the repre- 
sentatives of Labor, we have reason 
to believe that a declaration of policy 
along the following lines offers a plat- 
form upon which business, manage- 
ment, organized labor and the public 
generally may be brought together: 
‘To promote good will between those 
investing capital, those participating 
in management and those who render 
service in industry, and to facilitate 
the moving of commerce without 
wasteful interruption of industry, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States in the field of inter- 
state and/or foreign commerce (and 
in so far as it may lawfully do so in 
the field of intrastate commerce) to 
promote the peaceful adjustment and 
prevention of industrial controversy 
by encouraging the making and main- 
tenance inviolate by responsible or- 
ganizations of employers and respon- 
sible organizations of working men 
and/or women of contracts for the 
adjustment of their relations, through 
negotiation and arbitration, such con- 
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tracts when freely and voluntarily 
made to be in all respect lawful and 
binding and the provisions for settle- 
ment of differences by arbitration to 
be irrevocable and enforceable in the 
manner hereinafter provided; it is de- 
clared further to be part of said policy 
to encourage the peaceable and or- 
derly ascertainment of the true facts 
in all industrial situations coming 
within federal cognizance and thus to 
promote the use of rational and law- 
ful methods in the settlement of con- 
troversies arising out of such indus- 
trial situations. To that end with that 
objective, provision is herein made for 
the legal effectuation of agreements 
containing provisions for arbitration 
and for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Industrial Council constituted 
as hereinafter provided and having 
the powers and duties hereinafter enu- 
merated.’” The committee further 
stated: “It will, of course, be under- 
stood that neither the American Bar 
Association nor our committee nor 
any group with whom we have con- 
ferred is committed to anything in 
the way of legislation. We are en- 
deavoring only—we hope in a sensible 
and practical way—to perform an im- 
portant public service in a field in 
which the organized Bar of the coun- 
try, in cooperation with other organ- 
ized bodies and the public generally, 
may be of assistance, and in which we 
hope to develop American law along 
the lines of sound American public 
opinion.” This announcement aroused 
considerable public interest. It devel- 
oped an immediate response from all 
agencies interested. The hearings that 
followed lasted throughout Thursday, 
February 16; Friday, February 17, 
and part of Saturday, February 18. 
Many organizations of employers’ as- 
sociations and other groups were in- 
vited to these hearings and quite a 
number responded. Likewise the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
several departments were invited and 
President Green responded in behalf 


of the American Federation of Labor 
and its several departments. In addi- 
tion, other persons and organizations 
who failed to attend the hearings sub- 
mitted their views in writing. The 
Bar Association Committee thereafter 
considered all advice and counsel given 
to it by your committee and what it 
received from all other sources and 
as hereinbefore noted, it submitted its 
report to the meeting of the American 
Bar Association, held at Seattle, 
Washington, July 25, 26, 27, 1928. 
That convention of the American Bar 
Association approved the statement 
of policy and legislative proposals 
contained in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Committee’s announcement of 
January 30, 1928, and as hereinbefore 
set forth. This approval was mani- 
fested by the unanimous adoption of 
the following resolution: 


Resolved—That the American Bar 
Association adopts and approves the 
report of the commerce committee 
concerning the settlement of industrial 
disputes affecting or relating to in- 
terstate commerce, and that the com- 
mittee be directed to take steps to 
have the bill enacted into law after 
making such changes as to it may 
seem necessary. It will be noted that 
while the American Bar Association 
has approved the legislative proposal 
of the committee, it has likewise au- 
thorized its committee to make such 
changes as to it may seem necessary 
before proceeding to have this pro- 
posal submitted to Congress for en- 
actment into law. Inasmuch as your 
committee was not specifically au- 
thorized to make a critical examina- 
tion and report upon this proposal and 
it having come into being primarily 
for the purpose of conferring with the 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and for the further reason that 
an opportunity is presented to submit 
to the committee of the Bar Associa- 
tion such suggestions for change, 
amendment or otherwise, as a critical 
examination of this proposed legisla- 
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tion may bring to light, your commit- 
tee is prompted to submit the recom- 
mendation that this committee be 
continued for the purpose of making 
the critical examinations required of 
a subject of such vast magnitude as is 
involved in this legislative proposal— 
that it be authorized to confer further 
with the American Bar Association 
Committee, if that course be found 
expedient, that it submit its findings 
and recommendations to the E.C. at 
the earliest possible opportunity and 
that the E.C. thereafter deal with this 
subject as it deems best in order to 
fully set forth, safeguard and advance 
the rights and proper interests of the 
wage earners in their individual and 
collective capacities, expressed by 
them through their trade unions and 
as will advance collective bargaining, 
command respect for collective agree- 
ments entered into, and maintain in- 
violate the spirit of voluntarism. We 
are indeed grateful for the opportu- 
nity given to us to advise with the 
Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on this subject. We refrain 
from any expression upon the legis- 
lative proposal involved by reason of 
the procedure recommended. We trust 
that our conduct, activities and rec- 
ommendations as herewith submitted 
may merit your approbation and the 
approval of the A. F. of L. (P. 255) 
The convention endorsed the report. 
The Bar Association Committee decid- 
ed in favor of “the legal effectuation of 
agreements containing provisions for 
arbitration and for the establishment 
of a national industrial council.” At 
the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association, held in Seattle, 
Washington, July 25-27, 1928, the As- 
sociation approved the recommenda- 
tion of its committee, after authoriz- 
ing such changes as that committee 
may deem necessary. 


American Can Co. Legal Case (see: 
National Labor Relations Board) 


American-Canadian Trade Union 


Cooperative Committee (see: Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Congress) 


American Furniture Company Case 
(definition of “Labor disputes”) — 
(1940, p. 3380) In discussing the 
history of this important legal case, 
the General Counsel of the A. F. 
of L. reported on the attempt of em- 
ployers to attack the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act in its definition of what con- 
stitutes a labor dispute. The first 
attempt to narrow this definition was 
made by employers in an attack upon 
the Wisconsin Act—the American 
Furniture Company case. The ques- 
tion at issue was whether a union had 
the right to picket a plant for the pur- 
pose of unionizing it, but in which 
plant not a single employee was a 
member of the union. 


The facts in the case briefly are 
these: The American Furniture Com- 
pany is a large retail furniture house 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It employed 
somewhere in the neighborhood of sev- 
enteen drivers and about an equal 
number of sales clerks. The Team- 
sters Union and the Clerks Union 
sought to organize the employees. The 
employer declared that he was neu- 
tral in the matter—in fact, he invited 
the union officials to talk to the em- 
ployees in the store. The unions, how- 
ever, requested the employer to sign 
a contract, which he refused to do, 
stating that the decision to join or 
not to join the unions was for the em- 
ployees to make. The union officials 
talked to the employees and they even 
voted on the question, and the vote 
was unanimous not to join the union. 
The union officials visited the em- 
ployer again, requesting the employer 
to unionize the plant and to sign a 
contract. This he refused to do, stat- 
ing that none of his employees was a 
member of the union. Thereupon the 
union commenced to picket. The em- 
ployer sought an injunction. The trial 
court refused it. It was appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
Wisconsin. 
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It was apparent that the only hope 
of winning this case was by a proper 
appreciation on the part of the court 
of the economic and social implications 
of the case. Courts have a way of 
construing statutes dealing with la- 
bor problems either for or against la- 
bor, according to their conception of 
the economic and social questions in- 
volved. It was my privilege to han- 
dle this case. I proceeded to point out 
to the court that the wages of drivers 
and clerks in the furniture industry 
had been extremely low prior to un- 
ionization of some of the furniture 
houses; that as a result of unioniza- 
tion the wages in some of the furni- 
ture houses had actually been doubled. 
However, the union houses could not 
agree to continue as union houses or 
pay union wages unless non-union 
competition was eliminated. The union 
houses complainted to our people that 
the American Furniture Company, a 
large non-union house, was able to 
undersell them through the employ- 
ment of non-union people and the 
payment of low, non-union wages. I 
pointed out that the interest of the 
union in the American Furniture 
Company, even though none of its 
employees was a member of the un- 
ion, arose from the necessity of pre- 
serving the wage and living standards 
of the members of the union employed 
in the union houses. 


This economic argument was devel- 
oped and it seemed to appeal to a ma- 
jority of the court. The majority of 
the court held that the provisions of 
the Wisconsin Act similar to those in 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act brought 
within its definition of a labor dispute 
the precise controversy involved in 
the American Furniture Company 
case. Thus, by this decision the at- 
tempt of the employer to limit the 
application of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act to disputes between the employer 
and his immediate employees was ren- 
dered futile. 


American Legion (also see: Isola- 


tionism)—(1924, p. 192) In intro- 
ducing the commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion the acting President said: 
I am sure it is gratifying to all the 
delegates assembled in this conven- 
tion and to the members of organized 
labor whom we have the honor to rep- 
resent, together with our friends, to 
observe the growing understanding 
that has been progressing between 
the members of the American Legion 
and the organized labor movement of 
America. We are pleased to observe 
this development. I am confident that 
as the days go by this growth of 
good will and understanding and co- 
operation will result very greatly to 
the mutual advantage of the groups 
we have the honor to represent. (p. 
206) The American Legion has in- 
augurated a campaign for the estab- 
lishment of an endowment fund of 
five million dollars for rehabilitation 
of child labor and kindred subjects. 
The A. F. of L. congratulates the 
American Legion on this humanitarian 
and educational project, and endorses 
the efforts being put forth by the 
American Legion in this direction, and 
calls upon the several international 
unions, state bodies, central councils 
and federal organizations, to render 
their moral and financial support 
wherever possible in assisting in the 
consummation of this meritorious and 
outstanding program of the Ameri- 
can Legion herein referred to. 


(1925, p. 81) Governmental records 
and the archives of the various trade 
union organizations show in what 
numbers members of trade unions 
gave active service during the world 
war, Since then the roster of the 
American Legion will demonstrate in 
what proportion trade union member- 
ship parallels American Legion mem- 
bership. It is but natural, therefore, 
that on the fundamental matters of 
good citizenship, on what affects the 
welfare and well-being of the people 
generally, the A. F. of L. and the 
American Legion have stood shoulder 
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to shoulder. This is particularly true 
upon the questions of the adoption of 
the child labor amendment, upon im- 
migration, upon the furtherance of 
education, upon the promotion of 
Americanism. While it is not to be 
expected that we should agree upon all 
the policies and declarations of our 
respective organizations, yet the year 
which has just closed showed no dim- 
inution of the spirit of friendly, help- 
ful cooperation in matters upon which 
our beliefs and ideals are in accord. 
Following the custom which was es- 
tablished when first the American Le- 
gion was organized, the commander 
of the Legion extended an invitation 
to the president of the A. F. of L. to 
attend and address the convention of 
the American Legion which this year 
convenes in Omaha, Nebr., upon the 
same date as that upon which this 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor opens. Our President’s 
presence in Omaha not being possible 
another was appointed as the repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. to convey 
to the Legion convention the felicita- 
tions of the A. F. of L. and also to 
invite the Legion in turn to send one 
of its representatives to attend and 
address this convention. In addition, in 
further demonstration of the friendly 
cooperative spirit between the A. F. 
of L. and the Legion, the President of 
the A. F. of L. accepted the invitation 
of Commander Drain to serve as a 
member of the Honorary Committee 
of the Legion which has for its pur- 
pose the creation of an endowment 
fund to be used for the care and main- 
tenance of orphans of ex-service men. 
In the best interest of all, we recom- 
mend continuance of this friendly 
cooperative relation. (p. 290) We ap- 
prove of all that the E.C. has said 
and done in its friendly and coopera- 
tive relations with the American Le- 
gion. In their support of American 
ideals, freedom, tolerance and the 
common good both Labor and the Le- 
gion can stand shoulder to shoulder. 


We urge our membership to promote 
this friendly relationship and mutual 
understanding whenever possible to 
the end that both can join in support 
of legislation in the interest of social 
progress and betterment. 


(1926, pp. 61, 354) Friendly rela- 
tions with the American Legion 
should be continued in furtherance of 
undertakings in the interest of all. 


(1936) Statement by the Presi- 
dent in introducing the commander of 
the American Legion: I wish to 
explain to the officers and dele- 
gates in attendance at this conven- 
tion that Commander Colmery comes 
to us in response to an invitation ex- 
tended in response to an invitation 
extended to him by the President of 
the A. F. of L., and the E.C. In ad- 
dition, it has always been the custom; 
beautifully preserved with unbroken 
regularity, to exchange fraternal dele- 
gates between the American Legion 
and the A. F. of L. This has contin- 
ued ever since the formation of the 
American Legion following the close 
of the World War. I attended the 
convention of the American Legion 
which was held in Cleveland during 
the month of October. I was extended 
a most cordial welcome. I addressed 
the convention of the American Le- 
gion. I enjoyed my visit there, and I 
found a most sympathetie attitude 
and a most friendly feeling on the 
part of the officers of the American 
Legion to the A. F. of L. It might be 
of interest to you if I would just 
explain that in some instances where 
in communities feeling runs high as 
the result of an industrial conflict and 
men’s judgment, including members 
of the American Legion, locally, are 
inflamed by passion and feeling, that 
in each instance where we have taken 
the matter up with the officers of the 
American Legion, any complaint we 
make is promptly adjusted. They have 
always responded in the finest spirit 
and in the finest manner. There are 
thousands of members of our organi- 
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zations of labor who hold membership 
in the American Legion. They are 
serving their interests there. We co- 
operate in the promotion of child labor 
laws, of civic improvements, of the 
maintenance of our democratic insti- 
tutions. I have found that our frater- 
nal relationship with the American 
Legion has been mutually advanta- 
geous and has served to promote un- 
derstanding, cooperation and good 
will. 


(1942, p. 421) In his introduction of 
the Commander of the American Le- 
gion to the convention, President 
Green made the following statement 
with regard to A. F. of L. relations 
with the Legion: “. . . ever since the 
formation of the American Legion, a 
very fine cooperative and fraternal 
relationship has been established be- 
tween that great influential organiza- 
tion in the United States of America 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor. We have served our country 
well, because of this cooperative rela- 
tionship. We want to strengthen the 
bonds of goodwill and friendship and 
understanding. 


“The Commander of the American 
Legion will make a great contribution 
toward the realization of this objec- 
tive this morning.” (Note: See con- 
vention proceedings for addresses of 
Commanders of American Legion.) 


American Plan (see: Yellow Dog 
Contracts). 


American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company — (1925, p. 358) The A. F. 
of L. reaffirms its attitude adopted at 
two previous conventions, providing 
that the American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company, its relations to its 
subsidiary and associated companies 
be subjected to the closest public scru- 
tiny by means of a Congressional in- 
vestigation of inclusive scope, and 
that the securing of such investiga- 
tion, whether by Congress itself or by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as may be expedient, be made 


part of the major legislative program 
of the A. F. of L. 

(1938, p. 495) It is the consensus 
of the A. F. of L. that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
Associated Companies be subjected to 
the closest public scrutiny by means 
of a Congressional investigation of in- 
clusive scope, and the necessary Con- 
gressional legislation be enacted to 
prevent the abuses and impositions on 
the public by the operations of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 


American World Leadership—(1953, 
pp. 247, 664) Under the title “Amer- 
ica and World Leadership” the A. F. 
of L. Executive Council pointed out 
problems posed by the new world 
leadership of America and by devel- 
opments in certain diplomatic actions 
of our country which brought about a 
deterioration of American prestige 
throughout the nations receiving 
American aid. 


The convention committee which 
considered this subject submitted rec- 
ommendations which were unani- 
mously approved as follows: 


We have carefully considered this 
timely and instructive section of the 
Executive Council Report dealing with 
the obligations and responsibilities of 
our country as the leading democratic 
power. Your Committee urges your 
indorsement of this section which sig- 
nificantly points out that: 


“The decisive international factor 
today is not a collision between two 
powers or two blocs of powers over 
some particular territorial line of de- 
marcation, but between two conflicting 
ways of life—democracy with all its 
imperfections and totalitarian dicta- 
torship with its all-embracing pro- 
gram of world transformation—world- 
wide dynamic retrogression and 
reaction masquerading as social revo- 
lution.” 


We commend the Executive Council 
for its sound analysis of the new fac- 
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tors and requirements of world leader- 
ship of today and the consequent need 
to develop a new code of international 
relationships. On this occasion, we 
firmly reiterate our approval of our 
country’s demonstrating real world 
leadership in keeping alive the faith 
in collective security (Korea). 


In view of the lagging rearmament 
efforts on the part of some of our 
nation’s allies, the extensive neutral- 
ist sentiments and illusions about the 
peaceful aims of post-Stalin Russia 
in certain countries, we underscore 
the correctness of the Executive Coun- 
cil declaration that “we can help peo- 
ple to retain their freedom only when 
they themselves want to be free. Our 
aid can ‘be of value only to those who 
prize their freedom, and who have 
the will and the determination to 
fight for their freedom. We cannot 
fight for others: we can only fight 
with others in a common cause—the 
cause of freedom and peace.” 


While recognizing that errors in 
our nation’s foreign policy have con- 
tributed to the development of a cyni- 
cal and unfriendly attitude towards 
America abroad, we express our con- 
fidence in the qualifications and ability 
of the American people to discharge 
ever more effectively their responsibil- 
ties of world leadership. In this spirit, 
we reaffirm the traditional opposition 
of the A. F. of L. to any intervention 
by American government officials in 
behalf of reactionary interests in Eu- 
rope and Latin America and to our 
government’s policy of relying on 
Franco Spain as a force for peace and 
freedom in the present world crisis. 
Towards strengthening our country’s 
role in promoting freedom, prosperity, 
and peace, we propose: 


1. Reorganization, improvement and 
expansion of the various official gov- 
ernment information agencies, so that 
they might serve more effectively in 
furthering greater knowledge and bet- 
ter understanding of America’s aspir- 


ations and aims at this critical junc- 
ture of history. 


2. Whenever American concerns, 
agencies or governmental bodies em- 
ploy labor abroad, they should be 
guided by the following policies: (a) 
full compliance with the labor laws 
providing for union recognition and 
the rights of labor in the land where 
they have undertakings; (b) through 
the utilization of up to date means of 
production and efficient methods of 
administration, provide higher wages 
and better working conditions than 
those prevailing; (c) absolutely no in- 
terference in the political life of the 
people. 


8. Our government should encour- 
age American investment especially in 
industrially underdeveloped areas and 
in so doing provide ample means for 
the promotion of better living stand- 
ards and the protection of the work- 
ers’ rights to free trade union organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. In 
this spirit, we should aid such projects 
as Cassa De Mezzogiorno in Italy. 


4. In granting relief and aid to 
other nations, our government should, 
as a prerequisite, insist on adequate 
guarantees and such administrative 
machinery as will insure that the mass 
of people in greatest need of help and 
not foreign privileged interests will 
be the principal beneficiaries of Amer- 
ican generosity. 


Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee (also see: Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Council, India, West Indies) 
—(1942, p. 230) In times of emer- 
gencies there is need for more than 
existing and formal organization for 
intercourse between national labor or- 
ganizations of various countries. Both 
the ILO and the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions have been driven 
from their usual offices and are at- 
tempting to function in other lands 
and under serious handicaps. The 
scope of their work is definitely lim- 
ited by the divisions growing out of 
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war. At such times unofficial work 
and undertakings have best chance 
for successful liaison work which re- 
sults in understandings and coopera- 
tion. 

In May, the Secretary of the British 
Trade Union Congress submitted to 
the Executive Council a proposal em- 
anating from the Executive of his 
organization. The A. F. of L. was in- 
vited to join with the British Trade 
Union Congress and the Soviet Trade 
Unions in a joint commission to pro- 
mote good-will between the three coun- 
tries, and thus to facilitate military 
effort. 

The Executive Council considered 
the proposal carefully and submitted 
a counter proposal in the following 
declaration: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
is fully aware of the issues involved 
in the world struggle now engaging 
all civilizations, and equally mindful 
of the responsibilities resting on the 
Government, our labor movement, as 
well as other national groups. 


“Among other things, our task is 
that of interpreting the nature of this 
crisis and the role of Labor in meeting 
that crisis. We look forward to a 
post-war world that will provide eco- 
nomic opportunity for the people of 
all lands, to free them from fear of 
hunger and misery and to give them 
the right of free speech, freedom of 
conscience, and freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 

“In order to have these rights, there 
must be an end of aggression and 
domination, so that free self-govern- 
ment may exist for all people. 


“These facts make it imperative for 
national labor movements to do their 
full part both in shaping develop- 
ments within their own countries and 
in the international agreements that 
will make for the early and complete 
defeat of the Axis forces of tyranny 
and barbarism, now rampant in the 
world. It is our duty and responsi- 


bility to make secure for all the time 
freedom everywhere and help shape 
as well as hold the peace of the world 
for all time. 


“Where international relationships 
already exist, they should be strength- 
ened and utilized to the full, that 
understanding and good-will shall be 
maintained and enabled to work in 
unity and cooperation whenever and 
wherever channels are available. To 
these ends we welcome and gratefully 
appreciate the visit of the Secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress. 
His visit here is evidence of the strong 
and mutually helpful fraternal rela- 
tionships that have long existed be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the British Trades Union 
Congress. 


“Tt is in the light of the foregoing 
that we have considered at length 
the suggestion of the British Trades 
Union Congress. In the best interests 
of all we propose the establishment 
of an Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee, consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress and of the 
American Federation of Labor, with 
privilege extended to the American 
Federation of Labor to include in the 
representation of American Labor the 
representatives of any other bona fide 
trade union body. 


“It is further proposed that this 
Committee meet at stated periods and 
alternately in our respective coun- 
tries; that it shall function under 
terms and conditions reserving to each 
full and complete autonomy and yet 
permit and encourage the greatest 
possible degree of cooperation in car- 
rying on current war activities and 
requirements and dealing with prob- 
lems arising therefrom. 


“It is our firm judgment that 
through the medium of the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee the 
British members of that Committee 
will keep themselves fully informed 
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of matters concerning the trade unions 
of Soviet Russia. Thus we will be able 
to further our determination to ren- 
der all practical aid to the Russian 
workers in the prosecution of the war. 
Then, too, by this arrangement the 
opportunity is presented to the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress to take 
such steps as may be advisable to in- 
form the Soviet Trade Unions of the 
work carried on through the proposed 
Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee, and thus act as a liaison with 
the trade unions of the USSR on any 
matter of direct concern to the trade 
unions which may arise. Future ex- 
periences and developments will indi- 
cate whatever additional steps may be 
required to meet whatever emergency 
or urgency may take place thereafter. 


“Tt is our sincere hope that this 
proposal may meet with favorable 
consideration and acceptance on the 
part of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. To avoid any possible delay in 
bringing this greater relationship into 
immediate realization, the Executive 
Council hereby directs the appoint- 
ment by the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor of a commit- 
tee, of which he shall be a member, 
authorized to enter into immediate 
negotiations with the Secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress and 
conclude arrangements embracing this 
suggestion and proposal. 


“It is to be noted that the American 
Federation of Labor has from the very 
inception of this great world struggle 
encouraged and aided our Government 
in whatever undertaking or enterprise 
it has ventured into to defeat the Axis 
powers and all of the hideous concep- 
tions embraced in their philosophies 
and manifested in their tyrannical and 
barbaric procedures. In addition, and 
of our own volition, in behalf of our 
trade unions and in cooperation with 
other voluntary groups, we have en- 
deavored as best we can and to the 
limit of our abilities to render such 
aid and comfort, encouragement and 


assistance, to the workers of all lands 
fighting on the side of democracy, as 
opportunity provided. The whole of 
our program has been based on the 
threat of invasion and domination by 
the forces of Nazism and Hitlerism. 
We express unbounded admiration for 
the dauntless courage of the working 
people of Great Britain and Russia 
and of all the United Nations in their 
valiant resistance to the powers of 
despotism and of barbarism, and to 
the workers of all lands temporarily 
crushed and submerged under the heel 
of Hitlerism. We express hope for 
their early liberation and re-entry into 
into the family of free nations and 
free peoples.” 


On July 23, we were advised that 
the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress had approved our 
proposals, expressing the hope that 
the arrangement entered into would 
greatly facilitate collaboration of 
workers on both sides of the Atlantic 
and help bring the war to a successful 
conclusion. Formal acceptance of this 
arrangement was announced simul- 
taneously by the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the A. F. of L. on the 
following day. 


It was, of course, the purpose and 
understanding to constitute the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee on 
the basis of an equal representation of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
on the one hand and the A. F. of L. on 
the other, with five representatives 
selected by each. It was the further 
understanding that the Committee 
would meet at least three times a 
year and, if possible, alternately in the 
respective countries. ... The Hxecu- 
tive Council is of the opinion that this 
Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee might well be charged with the 
additional responsibility for develop- 
ing proposals for the armistice and 
for Labor’s peace objectives to be sub- 
mitted when delegates are called to 
formulate the Peace Treaty. Then, 
too, it is the belief that the A. F. of L. 
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representatives might well arrange 
conferences with national organiza- 
tions of employers, farmers, finan- 
ciers, etc., of this country and with 
representatives of labor movements of 
other countries and thus make it part 
of their work of preparing recom- 
mendations to the A. F. of L. We are 
confident that the establishment of 
this Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee can render a most valuable 
service and that its meetings and 
deliberations will be productive of far- 
reaching and excellent results. Not 
only will it serve to promote the spirit 
of comradeship and of mutual service 
but, in addition, will develop a high 
degree of cooperation between all of 
the working people of the nations on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


(1942, p. 628) The convention unan- 
imously adopted the report of its com- 
mittee as follows (Res. No. 22): 


Whereas—The United States and 
the United Nations are now at war 
with the Axis powers, and 


Whereas—The labor movement of 
the United States and the world over 
is whole-heartedly supporting the war 
effort of the United Nations, and 


Whereas—Closer cooperation and 
understanding among the Trade Un- 
ions of the countries that comprise the 
United Nations would make it possible 
to make greater contribution to the 
war effort, therefore be it 


Resolved—That this annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record favoring the Inter- 
national Conference of all the Labor 
Unions of the United Nations. 


Three years have passed since this 
war was launched upon a world that 
refused to recognize the menace of 
Fascism. A notable exception to the 
policy of appeasement prior to en- 
gaging in war was the British Labor 
movement and the undying record of 
British Labor leaders in the period of 
hesitation between the invasion of 
Poland and the declaration of war by 


Britain and France, Without suffering 
aggression in the immediate and di- 
rect sense, our fellow workers in the 
British Isles rallied unanimously to 
the cause of the victims of aggression 
elsewhere and helped set an end to 
appeasement, 


Similarly, labor in other parts of 
the British Commonwealth, here in 
Canada and in Newfoundland, in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
willingly assumed their share of re- 
sponsibility for defense against the 
savagery of the Axis. 

It is in the light of these considera- 
tions and the further fact of many 
years of fraternal relationship and 
cordial cooperation between the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress and the 
Federation that the proposal was 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor for the creation of an Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee. In 
offering this suggestion and proposal, 
the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion was and is not unmindful of the 
magnificent contribution being made 
to the war effort by the workers of 
Russia and as well of China. Indeed 
Russia has astounded the world and 
our enemies by its power of organi- 
zation and resistance. Likewise the 
world is amazed at the tenacity and 
determination of the Chinese who 
have borne the effects of war with 
bravery and persistency ever since 
Japan started upon her conquest of 
Asia in September, 1931. 


The exclusion of trade unions or or- 
ganizations of workers of lands other 
than Britain in the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee is in no way 
a disclaimer by the Federation of our 
unequivocable support to the Rus- 
sian, and Chinese workers and to the 
workers of all other United Nations. 
To the contrary the Federation did 
not hesitate a moment in supporting 
military aid to Soviet Russia when 
Hitler unleashed his legions against 
that country in June, 1941. 


In approving lease-lend help to So- 
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viet Russia and in supporting the 
President’s policy of continued assis- 
tance to Russia, the Federation of 
Labor was guided by two motives; 
first the desire to help a brave people 
who were made the object of aggres- 
sion by Nazi Germany, and, second, 
upon our own entry into the war, by 
the realization that help to Soviet 
Russia was essential to our own se- 
curity and the preservation of our 
vital National interests. What is true 
with regard to Russia applies with 
equal force to China and in a propor- 
tionate degree to all of the United 
Nations. 


We note with great satisfaction that 
the proposal for the creation of an 
Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee has met with approval and has 
received endorsement by the recent 
meeting of the British Trade Union 
Congress and is therefore now an es- 
tablished fact. 


It is the hope and thought of your 
Committee that out of this closer and 
more intimate relationship between 
the English speaking free trades un- 
ions there will develop ultimately that 
understanding and international trade 
union cordiality and cooperation 
which will embrace the free workers 
of all lands, not by special arrange- 
ment or separate accord but through 
the agency designed for the federation 
of trade unions the world over. In 
the meantime the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee may well 
serve as an agency-liaison between the 
labor movements or organizations not 
at present affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions 
and who are joined with the United 
Nations in reestablishing and in mak- 
ing secure for all time the rights of 
free nations, large and small and in 
holding inviolate the freedoms and 
liberties of the people the world over. 


In this connection we also report on 
Resolution No. 22, and recommend in 
lieu of this resolution the approval of 
the committee’s report, and concur- 


rence in the report of the Executive 
Council on this subject. 

(1948, page 148) The formation of 
an Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee was reported upon to the 
convention of the American Fredera- 
tion of Labor which was held in Tor- 
onto, Canada, in October, 1942. 


The British members of the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee 
met with the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor at 
Miami, Florida, on January 27, 1943. 
However, no questions which were 
considered appropriate for discussion 
and action by the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee were taken 
up at this meeting of the British 
members of the committee with the 
Executive Council. A warm, cordial 
welcome was extended to the represen- 
tatives of the British Trade Union 
Congress by the members of the Exec- 
utive Council. 


At this meeting with the Executive 
Council the delegates representing the 
British Trades Union Congress on 
the Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee proposed that representa- 
tives of the C.I.O. and the railroad 
brotherhoods be invited to participate 
in the meetings of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Trade Union Committee. The 
Executive Council gave careful and 
serious consideration to this proposal 
made by the British delegates. After 
calm deliberation the Executive Coun- 
cil rejected the proposal made by the 
British delegates to enlarge the com- 
mittee by including within it repre- 
sentatives of the C.I.O. and the rail- 
road brotherhoods. They made an- 
swer to this proposal and gave their 
reasons for making such answer in a 
prepared statement which read as 
follows: 


Because of the importance attached 
to the formation and the efficient 
functioning of the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee, and by 
reason of the extended representa- 
tions made by the representatives and 
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delegation of the British Trades Un- 
ion Congress, we submit the following 
as our official response to the several 
points raised and considered in our 
joint conference: 

We can understand the disappoint- 
ment experienced in the councils of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
by reason of our inability to view the 
Soviet trade unions in the same light 
as our fellow trade unionists in Eng- 
land, and because of our refusal to 
participate in the projected Russian- 
Anglo-American conference arrange- 
ment. We understand quite clearly the 
developments which caused the British 
Trades Union Congress to alter its 
previous attitude toward the Soviet 
trade unions. Fortunately we have 
not been confronted with a like situa- 
tion. To the contrary our situation 
here is quite different and there is no 
reason why we should in any way co- 
operate or coordinate our activities 
with the Soviet trade unions. 

On the other hand, we are keenly 
alert and responsive to the fact that 
Russia is now allied with the United 
Nations in the common effort of de- 
feating the Axis powers. Our un- 
willingness to recognize the Soviet 
trade unions other than as govern- 
mental agencies and our refusal to 
cooperate with them by reason of the 
fact that they are unlike our free 
trade unions has in no way, and will 
in no way, detract or lessen our zeal 
in rendering every possible aid, sup- 
port and help to the Russian govern- 
ment and its people who are so val- 
iantly contributing of their manhood 
and womanhood, of their wealth and 
effort in the titanic world struggle 
now taking place. This we have and 
will continue to do in our individual 
and organized capacities and as citi- 
zens of our Republic. Our contribu- 
tions in this direction embrace every 
field of activity. We fail to under- 
stand how we could contribute more or 
render a larger service by an associ- 
ation which we are confident can only 


result in friction and confusion here 
at home, and at a time when elements 
of discord are to be discouraged. 

With respect to disappointments ex- 
perienced in the councils of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress because 
of our unwillingness to include in our 
delegation to the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee representa- 
tives of the C.I.0. and the railroad 
brotherhoods, we are pleased to note 
the ready and unqualified acceptance 
of the interpretation that under the 
arrangement entered into complete 
and sole discretion is placed in the 
American Federation of Labor to de- 
termine the makeup and character of 
its delegation. To avoid any possible 
misunderstanding on this point we 
should make clear that while the dis- 
cretionary authority, provided in our 
arrangement, does not admit of com- 
plaint, criticism or displeasure be- 
cause we exercise this authority as we 
deem best, nevertheless we are at all 
times prepared to consider sugges- 
tions offered for the good of all con- 
cerned. It is in this light that we have 
considered the proposed suggestions 
that we include in our delegation rep- 
resentatives of the C.I.0. and the rail- 
road brotherhoods. It is in the same 
light and in the same spirit that we 
reaffirm our former decision not to 
embrace in our delegation representa- 
tives of the C.IJ.O. and/or of the rail- 
road brotherhoods for reasons herein- 
after indicated. 

It is alleged, upon what is believed 
authentic information, that the C.1.O. 
and the railroad brotherhoods are of 
equal strength in number, if not of 
influence, in the field of organized 
labor. The facts are that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor now em- 
braces six million members paying 
per capita tax, or making contribu- 
tions monthly to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This number does not 
include those who may be unemployed 
or who may be in the armed forces, 
upon which members no contributions 
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are received by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and are therefore not 
included in our paid-up membership. 
It is estimated that the number of 
such members runs into hundreds of 
thousands. 


Insofar as the C.I.O. is concerned, 
no authentic or public record is avail- 
able as to the members paying per 
capita or monthly contributions to 
that organization. The studious avoid- 
ance of publication of the paid-up 
membership by the C.I.O. leaves con- 
jecture or projected membership sub- 
ject to serious question. Estimated, 
however, from the records of the re- 
ported and alleged membership of the 
unions making up the C.I.O. at pres- 
ent and from such other sources as 
have been made available, it is fair 
to assert that the total membership 
of the C.1.0. approximates 2,225,000. 
It is thus apparent that the member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor is almost three times as large 
as the C.1.0. 

With regard to the railroad broth- 
erhoods, the total membership of 
these four organizations approxi- 
mates 340,000 as compared with the 
6,000,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor. In other words 
the C.I.O. and the railroad brother- 
hoods combined total an approximate 
membership of slightly over two and 
a half million, as against the six mil- 
lion enrolled in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The estimated membership of the 
railroad brotherhoods hereinabove 
noted does not tell the whole of the 
story. It should be remembered that 
the railroad brotherhoods represent 
only part of those employed on the 
American railroads. There are ap- 
proximately 1,440,000 workers em- 
ployed on the American railroads. 
While 340,000 are affiliated with the 
four railroad brotherhoods (Engi- 
neers, 75,000; Firemen, 90,000; Train- 
men, 125,000; Conductors, 50,000), the 
balance of those employed, or 1,100,- 


000, are represented by international 
trade unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It is clearly 
evident, therefore, that the railway 
workers are fully and adequately rep- 
resented through the present ar- 
rangement. Indeed, the delegation se- 
lected by the American Federation of 
Labor has made ample provision for 
representation of our railroad organ- 
izations and workers. To provide addi- 
tional representation to these workers 
might well overbalance the character 
of representation of our entire delega- 
tion. Then, too, there are other fac- 
tors embraced in our decision with 
reference to the railway workers 
which need no repetition at this time. 


Insofar as the C.I.O. is concerned, 
it is unfortunate that even before the 
question of the character of represen- 
tation on our delegation arose that 
representatives of the C.I.0O. lodged 
protest with governmental authorities 
against the fulfillment or the carrying 
out of obligations entailed in our mu- 
tual understanding. This effort by 
those not a party to our arrangement 
to render ineffective the relationship 
entered into is but one of other im- 
portant factors and considerations 
that have promoted our decision not 
to include representatives of the C.I.0O. 
in our delegation. 


It is further alleged that even 
though the actual membership of the 
C.I.0. may not be proportional to that 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
that insofar as war production and 
our war efforts are concerned, there 
exists a basis of equality. Here again 
an accurate and comparative account- 
ing will illustrate the fallacy and un- 
soundness of such an allegation. It is 
quite true that in the metal industry 
the C.J.O. organizations do embrace 
considerable numbers, It is equally 
true that in the garment trades, ship- 
building and seafaring trades the 
C.I.0. more nearly approximates the 
American Federation of Labor. How- 
ever, when we embrace all other 
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branches of activity and industry, the 
least of which is not the transporta- 
tion trades, as railway figures already 
quoted attest, and which figures do 
not include the hundreds of thousands 
of teamsters, chauffeurs, et cetera, 
then quite a different picture is pre- 
sented. We would also remind you that 
the building trades and many other 
trades not specifically referred to are 
equally essential to a war economy as 
they are to a peacetime economy. 


It is alleged, too, that because the 
American Federation of Labor is co- 
operating, or at least coordinating, its 
efforts with the C.I.O. in governmen- 
tal ventures and enterprises during 
the war, we should therefore accept 
the C.I.0. into our voluntary trade 
union relationships. It is quite true 
we are coordinating our efforts with 
one another in all governmental agen- 
cies concerned with the war effort 
and war problems. It is equally true 
that governmental agencies dealing 
with labor relations and not limited 
purely or solely to war activities are 
being subverted by affiliates of the 
C.I.0. to the weakening, if not the 
destruction of affiliates of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. Thus the 
practice of raiding, of annulling con- 
tractual relations entered into with 
the employers, etc., are continuously 
being carried on against affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor by 
affiliates of the C.I.O0. Under such 
circumstances it is quite impossible 
for us to join hands with those who 
would seek constantly to weaken and 
destroy us. 


It is important to bear in mind the 
fact that the C.I.0. is a dual or se- 
ceding body to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; that the division in the 
ranks of organized labor is due to no 
fault of the A. F. of L.; that we have 
not only regretted this division but 
have sought to heal the breach; that 
on two previous occasions, when we 
endeavored to re-unite the forces of 
labor, the American Federation of La- 


bor on each occasion accepted the re- 
sult of the joint understanding of the 
negotiating committees, only to find 
the joint agreement rejected by those 
in charge of the affairs of the C.I.O. 
Then, also, we direct attention to 
pending negotiations for a re-united 
labor movement. While hopeful that 
pending conferences and negotiations 
may lead to a united labor movement, 
we are not at all certain but that we 
may experience a result as before. 
We are confident that if unity is to be 
had in the labor movement here it can 
only be brought about by our own 
efforts, and that any attempt on the 
part of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress to intervene or interfere either 
directly or indirectly can only retard, 
if not defeat, the very objectives we 
are hopeful may result through exist- 
ing conferences and negotiations, 


We would also call attention to pos- 
sible complications arising were we to 
concur in the suggestions and recom- 
mendations made to change the pres- 
ent character of representation in our 
delegation. It should be remembered 
the United Mine Workers are no 
longer part of the C.I.0. It should 
also be noted that the International 
Typographical Union and_ several 
other international unions are with- 
out affiliation either to the C.I.0. or 
to the American Federation of Labor. 
The United Mine Workers at present 
claim a membership of approximately 
600,000. The total number of members 
of non-affiliated organizations may 
therefore run close to 800,000 or a 
million members. Certainly these or- 
ganizations would have equal cause 
for complaint or equal justification 
for the demand that they be admitted 
to representation on our committee if 
the claims urged in behalf of the 
C.I.0. and railroad brotherhoods 
should be acquiesced in. 


These are but part of the reasons 
that have prompted our decision to 
confine the character of representa- 
tion on our delegation to organizations 
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affiliated directly with the American 
Federation of Labor. Other reasons 
may be cited, but in our judgment 
these suffice to justify the validity of 
the decision reached under the discre- 
tionary authority vested in us. 


With regard to the suggestions that 
we may find it expedient not to prof- 
fer recognition to the C.I.0. and the 
railroad brotherhoods directly, but 
might be willing that the representa- 
tives and delegation of the British 
Trades Union Congress approach 
these organizations indirectly, it 
should be clearly noted that what we 
are unwilling to do directly, we are 
equally unwilling to have done indi- 
rectly. As a matter of fact, such an 
indirect approach might not alone be 
resented by the non-affiliated organi- 
zations but would not be well received 
by our own affiliates. Instead of aid- 
ing in the effort toward unity by such 
a procedure only greater harm would 
be achieved. 


Finally, we have always regarded 
most highly and have prized most 
deeply the cordial, fraternal, coopera- 
tive relationship which has existed so 
many years between the British 
Trades Union Congress and _ the 
American Federation of Labor. We 
should not wish anything to take 
place that would in any way disturb 
that splendid relationship, especially 
at this particular time when more 
than ever it is essential that the forces 
of free labor be united the world over. 
It is unfortunate, indeed most, re- 
grettable, that there is at present a 
cleavage in the ranks of organized 
labor in our land, and at a time when 
harmony and unity and the utmost 
degree of cooperation should obtain. 
On the other hand, it is fortunate that 
the British Trades Union Congress is 
not visited with such an unfortunate 
and regrettable division. However, 
were the situation reversed, rest as- 
sured that the American Federation 
of Labor, its officers, representatives 
or any of its delegations that might 


visit your land would certainly not 
attempt to intervene, much less inter- 
fere or inject themselves into the af- 
fairs of your organization, without 
first having been requested to do so 
by those in authority, to speak in its 
behalf; nor would we, in any manner 
whatsoever, give such oppositional 
movement any cause whatever for 
comfort or encouragement and quite 
regardless of size or influence. Con- 
fidence, trust and good faith in each 
other demand this mutual respect, 
regard, consideration and support in 
each others’ rights, prerogatives, dif- 
ficulties and points of view. 


In this connection we would also 
direct your attention to the fact that 
when England was in its greatest 
plight, when the clouds of war over 
England were darkest and most dan- 
gerous, it was the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which, alone in the field 
of organized labor, championed the 
cause of the British workers and of 
the British people and rendered every 
aid possible to the workers and peo- 
ples of England during those trying 
days of war. It was not until Pearl 
Harbor that others reversed their po- 
sition and joined with us in this effort 
to support Great Britain and the 
United Nations to the utmost against 
the powers, greed and brutality of 
totalitarianism abroad. 


In view of the reasons thus as- 
signed and others not herein set forth 
but referred to in our general con- 
ference and discussion, we have 
reached the conclusion that in the 
best interests of all concerned we 
should proceed in our relationship, 
discussions and deliberations as em- 
braced in our many years of fraternal 
relationship and as contemplated in 
our recently consummated agreement 
without alteration or change, and that 
we should be guided by experience 
and future developments in any 
change that might be favored for the 
future, whether in the character of 
representation that should go to make 


SL 
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up our respective delegations or in the 
arrangement itself. 

We trust this statement, explana- 
tory of the reasons having prompted 
our decision, in a matter left wholly 
to our discretion, will remove what- 
ever misunderstanding or doubt may 
have prevailed heretofore. 

The first meeting of the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee was 
held in the Executive Council room of 
the American Federation of Labor 
Building beginning February 10, 1948. 
The American Federation of Labor 
was represented by: William Green, 
President; William L. Hutcheson, 
Vice President; Matthew Woll, Vice- 
President; George M. Harrison, Vice- 
President; Harvey W. Brown, Vice- 
President. 

The British Trades Union Congress 
was represented by: Sir Walter Cit- 
rine, F’. Wolstencroft, H. N. Harrison, 
J. Marchbank, A. Conley. 

The first conference of the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee 
lasted for two days. A spirit of good 
will and cooperation pervaded the de- 
liberations of the conference. Infor- 
mation which showed how Labor had 
been affected by the change from a 
peacetime to a wartime economy in 
both Great Britain and the United 
States, was presented by the repre- 
sentatives of the Executive Council 
and of the British delegates to the 
conference. 


The factual information which was 
presented by the British delegates 
upon rationing, price control, taxa- 
tion and manpower problems as well 
as the extended employment of women 
in industry throughout Great Britain 
was profoundly interesting. 


The representatives of the Execu- 
tive Council who participated in the 
conference were impressed very 
deeply by the report of the British 
delegates upon the sufferings and sac- 
rifices which were made by the work- 
ers of Great Britain particularly in 
the bombed sections of London and 


other industrial cities throughout 
Great Britain. The heroic way in 
which the people faced the ordeal 
through which they passed in the 
bombed sections of Great Britain was 
a challenge to our admiration. 

The representatives of the Execu- 
tive Council submitted to the British 
delegates all information possible re- 
garding experiences through which we 
Were passing here in the United 
States as a result of the war. A 
strong and firm determination that a 
full measure of support must be ac- 
corded to the United Nations in sup- 
port of the war effort was made clear 
to all those who participated in the 
conference. 

A tentative understanding was 
reached that the next meeting of the 
Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee would be held in London early 
in July. Because difficulties arose it 
was impossible to hold the meeting as 
had been tentatively arranged. It is 
the hope of the Executive Council 
that such a conference may be held 
at some early date. 

(1948, page 567) The Committee on 
International Labor Relations, which 
considered this matter, submitted the 
following report which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Anglo-American-Soviet Trade Un- 
ion Unity. Res. No. 8: 

Whereas—As the Government. of 
the United States of America, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union have 
united, through agreements, on a pro- 
gram to win the War and win the 
Peace, and 

Whereas—Labor in Great Britain 
and our United States have come to a 
better understanding through closer 
cooperation, and 

Whereas—The incredible sacrifices 
of the Russian peoples who are de- 
fending their homeland, and all de- 
cent humanity, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this 63rd annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ask the Executive Coun- 
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cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor to consider the possibilities of 
joining with the British and Russian 
Trade Unions in the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Union Council. 


Your Committee, in considering this 
section of the Executive Council’s re- 
port, considered as well Resolution 
No. 8 requesting the Executive Coun- 
cil to reconsider the possibility of the 
American Federation of Labor join- 
ing the British and Russian Trade 
Unions in the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Council. 


Your Committee recommends non- 
concurrence in this resolution and ap- 
proval of the report of the Executive 
Council, and in support of these rec- 
ommendations, submits the following: 


There has been no aspect of the 
Federation’s international labor rela- 
tions that has been more wilfully mis- 
interpreted by certain special inter- 
ests than has the subject of our re- 
fusal to join the Anglo-Soviet Labor 
Committee. 

Minority groupings within the Amer- 
ican organized labor movement which 
are hostile to the democratic ideals, 
philosophy and practices of the Fed- 
eration have conducted a deliberately 
malicious campaign of misinformation 
on this question in order to confuse 
and bewilder the American people. 
Because of this, it is imperative that 
this authoritative statement on Anglo- 
American-Russian labor relations be 
set forth clearly in order to dispel all 
doubt. 


The Executive Council in this sec- 
tion of the report states the reasons 
which prompted our refusal to join 
the Anglo-Soviet Labor Committee. 
At the same time it clarifies the condi- 
tions which made impossible our com- 
pliance with the proposal that the 
C.I.0. be included in the councils of 
the Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee. 


As to the former, we need scarcely 
indicate the abnormal pressure 


brought to bear on the affiliates to the 
American Federation of Labor to join 
the Anglo-Russian group. It is now 
completely evident that this pressure 
was specifically designed to submerge 
the interests of free, democratic 
American Labor organizations to the 
foreign policies of Soviet Russia, a 
power with which we are now allied 
but which in the past through its con- 
trolled agencies had sought to pro- 
mote disruption and disunity in the 
ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


In rejecting the proposal that we 
join any Committee on which repre- 
sentatives of Russian trade unions 
were to be seated, it was the manifest 
duty of the officers of the Federation 
to view such an invitation against the 
extensive and varied background of 
our experience. We hold that it is 
eminently proper for the American 
Government to work out a modus vi- 
vendi with the Russian Government. 
However, our desire to support our 
Government in pursuance of its laud- 
able national and international objec- 
tives does not impose upon us any ob- 
ligation or necessity to recognize or 
cooperate with the Russian labor or- 
ganizations, which are not trade 
unions in the sense that American 
workers understand the term. The 
fundamental differences between the 
Federation and the government-con- 
trolled Russian unions are so glaring 
that no liaison between the two is now 
remotely possible. 


Russian Labor organizations are 
the instruments of policy of the Rus- 
sian Government. They are not free 
and voluntary associations of work- 
ers in the sense that characterizes 
American and British unions. They 
constitute a department of the Rus- 
sian state, so to speak, and enjoy no 
more autonomy than do the various 
agencies in any totalitarian govern- 
ment. All frequent changes of Rus- 
sian domestic and foreign policy are 
obediently echoed by the government 
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officials in charge of the Russian labor 
front. Also, experience teaches us 
that rapprochement between American 
organizations and their Russian coun- 
terparts immediately becomes an in- 
strument to aid in domestic Com- 
munist infiltration. 

The warp and woof of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the texture 
of America itself. Its social concepts, 
its philosophy, its way of life are 
deeply and essentially American. It is 
concerned with wages, hours and con- 
ditions of labor, of course; but it is 
also an implement for American social 
improvement. It is not a political or- 
ganization. It is not the creature of 
the Government, nor does it exist at 
the pleasure of the Government. It 
claims the right of self-government 
and the right of all free men to free- 
dom of speech, press and assemblage. 
Naturally, its members share with 
other American citizens a keen and 
humanitarian interest in the welfare 
of the people of other nations. But it 
does not attempt to impose its ideo- 
logical views on labor organizations of 
other nations since it does not impose 
any such views upon its own members. 


American Communists, who have 
been most vocal in the campaign to 
induce the Federation to join the 
Anglo-Soviet Committee, did not enter 
the campaign with clean hands. Our 
experience with the labor agents of 
the Communist Party dates back to 
1919. From that day to this they have 
worked ceaselessly not for unity in the 
American labor movement but for 
domination or disruption. They have 
joined the unions of the Federation 
and have disguised their Russian af- 
filiations the better to carry on their 
disloyal and subversive activities. 
They have fostered strikes for Com- 
munist political reasons and have, in 
season and out, changed their tactics 
and policies to conform to the kalei- 
doscopic changes in Russian foreign 
policy. The Federation does not ques- 
tion the motives of the Russian Gov- 


ernment in pursuing a course deemed 
necessary for its national interests and 
security. But we do question and vig- 
orously oppose the right of its partis- 
ans abroad to espouse Russian poli- 
cies to the detriment of the interests 
of their own country. 


This attitude on the part of the Fed- 
eration in no way diminishes its ad- 
miration for the courage, skill and 
tenacity of the Russian Army. We 
were the first to recognize and to ac- 
claim the vast contributions which 
Russia—its army and its people— 
have made and are continuing to make 
toward the ultimate destruction of 
Nazi military power. We regret, how- 
ever, that the Soviet Union has not 
seen fit to grant equal recognition to 
the effective blockade of Germany by 
the British and later re-enforced by 
the United States. It cannot be denied 
that if the United States had fur- 
nished Germany with oil, fuel and 
food supplies, as Russia did during 
the tenure of the Nazi-Soviet pact, 
that Russia might quite conceivably 
now be a vassal state of the Third 
Reich. 


It is because we are fully aware of 
all these considerations that we ex- 
press our fullest gratification for the 
splendid services rendered by our two 
fraternal delegates to the recent ses- 
sions of British Trades Union Con- 
gress and for the superb manner in 
which they conveyed our attitudes on 
these important questions. 


The reports of our delegates to the 
English congress are substantiated by 
the official record of Sir Walter Cit- 
rine’s remarks in which he made it 
clear that the original purpose of the 
Angilo-Soviet Trade Union Commit- 
tee was limited to bring about an un- 
derstanding between the trade unions 
of Britain and Russia, and if possible 
the organized labor movements of the 
United States and none other. 


However, as talks between the Brit- 
ish and Russian trade union delegates 
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proceeded it was proposed by the Rus- 
sians, in complete disregard of the 
official agenda of the Anglo-Russian 
conversations, that the Anglo-Soviet 
Committee be widened so as to include 
the labor movements of some 38 na- 
tions, many of which were trade un- 
ion movements on paper rather than 
in practice. Sir Walter, like our- 
selves, balked at this, undoubtedly out 
of a knowledge of Communist skill in 
the manipulation of paper organiza- 
tions. In any event, the British dele- 
gation’s report was overwhelmingly 
adopted at the Southport convention 
of the Trades Union Congress and all 
proposals leading to a Russian domi- 
nated world international labor com- 
mittee were voted down. In conform- 
ance to agreement reached by and 
between the British Trades Union 
Congress and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress also con- 
curred in the change of the name of 
the Anglo-American Committee to 
read “British Trades Union Congress 
and American Federation of Labor 
Committee” in order to make it clear 
that the C.I.0. was not and could not 
be represented in any manner. 

More forceful and logical than any- 
thing we can say, the reasons which 
impelled the British Trades Union 
Congress to reject all proposals for 
the inclusion of the C.1.0. in the An- 
glo-American Trade Union Commit- 
tee are succinctly set forth in the 
General Council’s report to the British 
T. U. C., which reads, in part, as 
follows: 


“Great disappointment was felt at 
the result of our interview with the 
C.1.0. The C.I.0. has publicly declared 
its realization of the need for inter- 
national collaboration, and it had been 
hoped that they would have been will- 
ing to initiate discussions with the 
A. F. of L. or to make some concrete 
discussions whereby joint collabora- 
tion with the British T. U. C. could be 
obtained. Nothing of the kind, how- 
ever, was forthcoming as to the C.I.0. 


claim for equal status with the A. F. 
of L., the information to the Delega- 
tion (British) by them was wholly in- 
sufficient to substantiate their claim.” 

It is evident from the foregoing 
that the pressure exerted from with- 
out upon the councils of the British 
Trades Union Congress and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor were com- 
pletely unsuccessful. The political 
forces which stood to gain from 
Anglo-American labor misunderstand- 
ing have failed dismally. In this 
vital situation, Sir Walter Citrine, 
Secretary of the British Trades Un- 
ion Congress, is to be congratulated 
upon his skill and consummate states- 
manship. 


The extension of British-American 
cooperation is not only desirable but 
urgent. Today with totalitarianism 
still in the saddle in most of Europe, 
free trade unionism acts as a lodestar, 
as a powerful magnet, for the coura- 
geous forces fighting in the under- 
ground passages of Hitler’s fortress 
of Europe. We look forward to the 
day when free democratic trade un- 
ions, such as benefit the workers of 
the United States and Great Britain 
will be re-established throughout all 
Europe from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Urals. We look forward to that great 
day when the Russian people will be 
rewarded for their sacrifices by the 
blessings of a free trade union move- 
ment, the keystone of all modern 
political and economic democracy. 
When that day arrives, the American 
Federation of Labor will rejoice in 
welcoming the millions of Russian 
working men and women into a free 
democratic international labor organ- 
ization in the spirit of true organized 
labor solidarity. 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Council 
(proposed)—(1942, p. 583) Res. 27: 


Whereas—International labor unity 
must be achieved to further the fight 
against world fascism, and 


Whereas—The Russian trade un- 
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ions represent millions of organized 
workers of our great ally, the So- 
viet Union, who are daily setting the 
example by their devotion and self- 
sacrifice to the cause of victory over 
fascism, and 

Whereas—An Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Council has already been es- 
tablished, and 

Whereas—This Council has ce- 
mented more closely the relations be- 
tween the British and Soviet peoples, 
thereby advancing the tempo of the 
war effort, and 


Whereas—A merican labor will benefit 
from such collaboration with the Un- 
ion movements of the two great allies 
of the United States, therefore be it. 


Resolved—That we, the delegates 
assembled in convention, urge the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the A. F. of L. to 
make moves for the creation of inter- 
national links with the British and 
Soviet trade unions, which would 
demonstrate to the world the unity of 
American labor as well as strengthen 
the bonds of international solidarity 
behind the anti-Axis war. 


Anti Labor Laws (also see: Taft- 
Hartley, Hobbs) 


(1942—p. 512) The past year wit- 
nessed an unprecedented flood of anti- 
labor legislative proposals, The out- 
standing aspect of the section of the 
Executive Council’s Report dealing 
with anti-labor legislation is the re- 
markable success of the Federation in 
defeating these many and varied anti- 
labor bills. 


Another aspect of the Executive 
Council’s Report that deserves special 
comment is the apparent trend on the 
part of anti-labor legislators to change 
their tactics. Heretofore, most of their 
proposals were so plainly and openly 
hostile both to elementary rights and 
democratic concepts as to bear virtu- 
ally no chance of serious consideration. 
Recently, there has been an attempt to 
disguise their same old objectives in 
the form of proposals that are super- 


ficially innocuous, proposals such as 
those purporting to deal with racket- 
eering and with registration and the 
like. These proposals are even more 
insidious than the bold anti-strike sug- 
gestions. While they seek and would 
accomplish these same results, they 
may beguile and mislead the unwary, 
and thus obtain far better chances of 
successful passage. Your committee is 
confident, however, that the Executive 
Council whose success during the past 
year deserves the commendation and 
gratitude of labor, will maintain its 
alert scrutiny and surveillance of all 
proposals, no matter how subtle in de- 
sign and form, that threaten the 
rights of workers. 


(1947—>p. 14) The following excerpt 
from keynote convention speech: 


“. .. 1 feel that on this occasion 
I can warn those men, the owners of 
industry, the reactionaries of the na- 
tion, against these attempts that are 
being made to destroy the organized 
labor movement through the enact- 
ment of anti-labor legislation. 

eran casey Nekeh [age 


“IT kwow I express your sentiments 
when I say that we resent the action 
taken by the state legislatures and the 
Congress of the United States in pass- 
ing anti-labor legislation after the war 
is over, and following the establish- 
ment of such a wonderful record as 
labor made during that great conflict. 
We resent it with all the power at our 
command. We are opposed to the Taft- 
Hartley bill, the Lea bill, the Hobbs 
bill, and all of the anti-labor bills 
passed by the different state legisla- 
tures. 


“Now, what are we going to do about 
it? We are not going to remain quiet 
and passive, we are going to act, and 
this great convention will declare to 
the world how we will act. First of all, 
I know you will direct that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor oppose with 
all of the power at its command these 
anti-labor laws passed by hostile legis- 
lative bodies. We will set as a great 
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objective that we must reach at any 
cost, the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
bill at the earliest opportunity.” 

(1948—pp. 91, 515) The concerted 
drive of anti-labor forces throughout 
many states during 19438 to destroy 
free trade unionism was the subject of 
a special section of the E.C. Report for 
consideration of the convention. The 
following was unanimously approved: 
(page 515) Never since the American 
Federation of Labor was organized 
has there been launched such a con- 
certed drive to destroy free trade 
unionism, as was launched by reac- 
tionary forces in the various state 
legislatures which met this year. And 
never were the reactionary forces as 
successful in their attack upon labor’s 
rights as they were this year. 

The number of states that passed 
anti-labor laws, and the vicious nature 
of these laws, causes us to wonder how 
it was possible to pass these repre- 
hensible laws in twelve of the states; 
and we wonder further why the worst 
laws were passed in agricultural states 
and states where little or no labor 
strife has been experienced in many 
years, as, for instance, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
South Dakota, Kansas and Texas. The 
answer lies in the fact that the anti- 
labor forces recognized that while the 
general citizenry was absorbed with 
the war effort, it was opportune to 
frame, introduce and pass these laws, 
without much attention being given to 
the opposition. 


Thus, reactionary organizations, 
such as the Christian American Or- 
ganization, Associated Farmers, Inc., 
State Manufacturers Associations, 
joined forces and drafted a series of 
bills adapted to the particular state 
in which they were introduced. 


The bills filed in Idaho and South 
Dakota emphasized the protection of 
the sheep shearing industry; the bill 
filed in Florida dealt chiefly with the 
outlawing of the closed shop, since the 
Attorney General of that state had 


crusaded against the closed shop for 
over a year. The bill filed in Massa- 
chusetts dealt with restrictions of per- 
mit fees; the Michigan law with pro- 
hibitions relating to transportation; 
Pennsylvania’s law pertains to polit- 
ical contributions; Colorado empha- 
sizes compulsory incorporation, etc. 


The bills were given to farm or- 
ganizations to sponsor and this ac- 
counts in a measure for their passage. 


It would take considerable time to 
analyze in detail the provisions of 
each bill. Your committee refers you 
to the comprehensive analysis of this 
legislation commencing on page 69 
of the Executive Council’s report. 


A study of the bills discloses that 
most all of them are founded on three 
basic ideas: 


1. That before unions or union rep- © 
resentatives can function as such they 
must either incorporate or secure a 
license or register with the state. 

2. That a labor dispute must be con- 
fined to an employer and his imme- 
diate employees so that unions as un- 
ions cannot be in dispute with an em- 
ployer; and that striking, picketing, 
or boycotting in furtherance of labor 
disputes shall be legal only when au- 
thorized by a majority of the em- 
ployees. 


3. That the operation and manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of unions, 
such as the method of election and 
term of officers, the amount charged 
for dues, initiation fees and assess- 
ments, the basis on which members 
are admitted, financial accounting, ex- 
penditure of union funds, disciplining 
of members, etc., are under the su- 
pervision and control of the state. 


Each of the state anti-labor laws 
passed this year has one or more 
foregoing principles embodied within 
it. For instance: 

Alabama—A labama requires, among 
other things, registration of labor un- 
ions and the early accounting of all 
receipts, expenses and assets. It out- 
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laws the closed shop and prohibits 
strikes and picketing in the absence 
of a majority vote of the employees. 
It outlaws the permit system and pro- 
hibits unions of supervisory employ- 
ees. 


Arkansas—Arkansas makes it crim- 
inal for workers to assemble for the 
purpose of forcefully preventing any 
worker from engaging in a lawful 
vocation, “Force”, however, is not de- 
fined and a simple strike may be held 
to constitute force. 


Florida—As a result of a vicious 
campaign conducted by Attorney Gen- 
eral Watson, not only did the legis- 
lature pass a resolution submitting 
a constitutional amendment for the 
vote of the people, the object of which 
is to outlaw the closed shop, but the 
legislature passed a stringent prohib- 
itory law whereby unions in that state 
are required to obtain a license as a 
condition of operating in the state. 
Under this law, jurisdictional strikes 
are outlawed, other strikes are in- 
valid unless a majority of the work- 
ers have voted in favor of calling the 
same. Initiation fees are limited to 
$15.00. Representatives of unions 
must obtain a license. 


Idaho and South Dakota—The leg- 
islatures of Idaho and South Dakota 
passed identical bills. Any interfer- 
ence by a union with products grown, 
processed, manufactured or trans- 
ported from any ranch, farm, feed 
yard or shearing plant is illegal. So- 
liciting of workers employed in these 
industries is illegal. Picketing or boy- 
cotting of these industries is out- 
lawed. 


Kansas—Kansas passed a licensing 
and registration law and it is nec- 
essary for unions to obtain such li- 
censes in order to operate within the 
state. The Secretary of State is em- 
powered to grant or refuse the same. 
Detailed financial accounting is re- 
quired and it must be made public. 
A “hot cargo” provision is included 


whereby it is made illegal to refuse 
to handle, install, use or work on non- 
union material. 


Massachusetts—The law in this 
state prohibits unions from charging 
non-members permit fees or other 
fees which are higher than that 
charged regular members under the 
constitution of the unions. 


Michigan—The law of this state 
prohibits any activity which inter- 
feres with the loading, unloading or 
movement of any vehicle with the in- 
tent to prevent, hinder or delay trans- 
portation. 


Minnesota—The legislature of this 
state passed several laws vesting con- 
siderable control in the governor and 
referees appointed by him over the 
internal affairs of trade unions. Ju- 
risdictional disputes may be tried by 
these referees. Alleged misconduct of 
union officials may be tried by the 
referees, and a union’s right to act 
as a bargaining agency may be de- 
nied by the decree of the referees. 
Striking, boycotting and picketing 
against plants processing agricultural 
products are unlawful. 

Pennsylvania—This state passed a 
law prohibiting political contributions 
by trade. unions, similar to the pro- 
vision pertaining to the same subject 
in the Smith-Connally Act. 


Texas—The law of this state em- 
phasizes state control of labor unions 
for it contains numerous provisions 
limiting the charges unions may make 
for initiation fees, dues, assessments, 
etc. In fact this law contains the ab- 
surd provision making it unlawful for 
unions to collect “initiation fees, dues, 
fines, assessments, or other pecuniary 
exactions which will create a fund in 
excess of the reasonable requirements 
of such unions.” 


Colorado—For final reference to the 
specific state laws your committee has 
selected the Colorado law because this 
law is a composite of the laws of all 
the states referred to and is no doubt 
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the worst of the anti-labor laws 
passed by any of the states this year. 
Also, it is the first law to be tested 
in the courts and concerning which a 
decision of the trial court has already 
been rendered. 


The Executive Council’s report dis- 
closes that there are two basic theo- 
ries on which the many restrictive 
provisions of this law were founded: 


1. Compulsory incorporation cou- 
pled with the regulation, supervision 
and control of the internal affairs of 
labor unions. 


2. Restrictions on activities arising 
from labor disputes with employers, 
such as striking, picketing and boy- 
cotting. 

A suit was instituted in the Colo- 
rado state courts by the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor and to 
which the American Federation of 
Labor was made a party. Our Gen- 
eral Counsel ... under direction of the 
Executive Council, joined with the 
counsel for the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor in the commence- 
ment of this suit and in the prepara- 
tion and filing of briefs on the argu- 
ment before the court. The conten- 
tions of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor were to the effect 
that the law violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution in 
that it deprives unions of property 
rights without due process of law 
and denies to unions the right to 
exercise constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
the right of public assemblage; also, 
unions are denied equal protection of 
the law in that these restrictive pro- 
visions, while imposed upon labor un- 
ions, are not imposed upon other non- 
profit organizations, such as cham- 
bers of commerce, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, fraternal societies and 
farm organizations. 


Your committee is happy to report 
a major victory for the American 


Federation of Labor in the case re- 
ferred to because the trial judge up- 
held all of the contentions of the un- 
ions with respect to the provisions 
dealing with compulsory incorpora- 
tion and regulation of the internal 
affairs of trade unions. As to these, 
the trial judge held that the same 
did violate the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution and, there- 
fore, were invalid. The trial judge 
held against the unions with respect 
to two provisions dealing with labor 
disputes wherein restrictions are im- 
posed on the right to strike, picket and 
boycott. However, the most damaging 
parts of the law which interfered with 
labor’s fundamental rights were those 
requiring compulsory incorporation 
and the regulation of the internal af- 
fairs of trade unions. If that portion 
of the law had been upheld every in- 
ternational union and every local un- 
ion operating in Colorado would have 
been required to incorporate and to 
render annual corporation account- 
ings and to submit to complete regula- 
tion and control of its internal affairs. 
Both the Attorney General and our 
counsel have given notice of appeals 
to the Supreme Court of Colorado. 
The Attorney General appeals from 
the court’s decision invalidating the 
compulsory incorporation provisions, 
and our counsel appeals from the 
court’s decision upholding the restric- 
tions upon striking, picketing and boy- 
cotting. 

Your committee advises that upon 
instructions of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
our General Counsel has joined with 
local counsels of other states in insti- 
tuting suits testing the constitution- 
ality of these anti-labor law enact- 
ments. 


A suit has been instituted in the 
Federal Court of the State of Kan- 
sas. Briefs were filed and the case ar- 
gued before three federal judges. 
After argument, one of the judges 
died, another has since been substi- 
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tuted and a re-argument is being had 
this week before this court in Kansas. 


A suit has been instituted in the 
State of Texas. Argument will be had 
before the court in this case Octo- 
ber 18. 


Other unions not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have 
proceeded to test some of the provi- 
sions in the law by submitting to ar- 
rest for alleged violation of the law. 
However, our General Counsel ad- 
vises that in such suits only the va- 
lidity of one provision may be tested 
in each case; whereas, under the pro- 
dure adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliates a 
civil suit is instituted permitting a 
test of the validity of all of the pro- 
visions in the law at one time. 


Suits have been instituted in the 
states of Alabama, Idaho and Florida. 
Briefs are being prepared and argu- 
ments before the court will follow. 
Pending final determination of these 
suits, President Green has advised all 
affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor to abstain from compliance 
with the law at least until a court of 
last resort has passed on the validity 
of such laws. At the time this order 
was given, President Green explained 
that it would revolutionize the pres- 
ent structure of trade unions and up- 
set normal functioning of our unions 
were compliance to take place at once. 


It may be well to conclude this por- 
tion of the report dealing with state 
anti-labor legislation by reciting the 
summary of the Executive Council’s 
report, appearing on page 77 thereof: 

Summary—lt is apparent that the 
foregoing legislation passed by the 12 
states designated has one fundamen- 
tal objective, that is, the complete de- 
struction of labor unions, or the ren- 
dering of them so weak and ineffec- 
tive as to amount to virtual destruc- 
tion. By these enactments there has 
been launched in this country the phi- 
losophy of the totalitarian states— 


Fascism—which includes the destruc- 
tion of free trade unionism. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
advised its state affiliates not to com- 
ply with these state laws until final 
adjudication as to their validity is 
had in the courts of last resort, for 
compliance with these state laws at 
this time would revolutionize the trade 
union movement, and destroy in a 
great measure the normal, usual, and 
lawful functioning of our trade 
unions. 


The state federations of labor have 
been advised to retain legal counsel 
and institute suits testing the valid- 
ity of these, laws. Several states, 
among them Colorado, Texas, Kansas 
and Idaho, have already instituted 
such suits. Other states are about to 
do the same. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has offered the coop- 
eration, aid and assistance of its gen- 
eral counsel in the prosecution of 
these suits and our counsel and his 
staff are associated in the bringing 
to trial of these cases. It is yet too 
early to report on the outcome of 
any of the cases. From time to time 
the American Federation of Labor 
will report on the decisions rendered 
by any of the courts passing upon 
these. matters, so that our affiliates 
and members may have future guid- 
ance. 


Anti-Trust Law (See: Sherman and 
Clayton) 


Anti-Trust Laws—(1932, p. 72) 
Big business combinations came when 
the technical tools were available 
which made it possible to administer 
business on a large scale. To meet 
the social and economic changes aris- 
ing from concentration in the hands 
of a few of so great power over busi- 
ness and the lives of citizens, the 
Congress of the U.S. enacted the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law in 1890. Al- 
though the measure apparently 
aroused little public attention, the 
President of the A. F. of L., aware of 
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the possibility of its application to 
trade unions, urged specific exemp- 
tion of trade unions from its purview. 
The measure which was intended as 
an anti-trust law was interpreted by 
the courts as an anti-combination law. 
Business organizations changed their 
legal form and escaped the intent of 
the law which in the popular mind 
was to restore competition. Thus, for 
a number of years, practically the 
chief use to which the statute was put 
was to restrain non-industrial organi- 
zations, unions of wage-earners, from 
carrying out the legitimate purposes 
of unions. The movement for economic 
consolidation continued. It was inevi- 
table, because it represented conform- 
ity to changed industrial conditions. 
About 1908, the federal government 
inaugurated suits against outstanding 
trusts. The significant development re- 
sulting was the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil case 
(1911), formulating a rule of reason 
which read flexibility into the law. 
“Unreasonable restraint” of trade be- 
came the prohibition. Concentration 
of control over industries and indus- 
trial life has continued steadily. We 
face again the need for reconsidering 
our policy with regard to such con- 
centration. Our problem is how to 
regulate so as best to promote the 
interests of the greatest number. One 
proposal is to repeal anti-trust law 
and permit a trade association to as- 
sume responsibility for an industry 
as a licensed corporation with specific 
requirements as to accounting and 
participation by all groups affected. 
Another proposal is for the develop- 
ment of national economic planning so 
that all groups and interests—pro- 
ducer and consumer—may form a 
basis for determination of national 
policies. The repeal of anti-trust leg- 
islation, without the substitution of a 
constructive policy for the participa- 
tion of organized industries with other 
organized groups, representing the 
whole range of economic well-being, 


would open the way for ruthless ex- 
ploitation. We can clarify and im- 
prove law regulating business combi- 
nations only by taking into considera- 
tion the whole business order and the 
functions which such combinations 
should perform. (P. 370) It must be 
clear to every trade unionist that 
modification of our outworn anti-trust 
legislation is imperative. The Amer- 
ican trade union movement requires 
the right to organize in conformity 
with the development of modern in- 
dustry and unless the hands of the 
clock are to be turned backward en- 
tirely there must be a like right run- 
ning throughout the whole industrial 
field. We have declared that labor de- 
mands and must have in industry a 
status of standing comparable to its 
status and standing in the political 
realm and that we aim to achieve an 
extension of democratic practice in 
industry comparable to our demo- 
cratic practice in our political life. 
This being true, we cannot inflict 
upon industry itself restrictions and 
restraints that would prevent man- 
agement and operation from follow- 
ing those forms of combination and 
organization without which our own 
ideals cannot be carried into effect. 
We do not recommend or commend 
combination of industry to permit 
ownership, control or domination by a 
few, but to permit and make possible 
the very opposite, Under our present 
legislation it is unlawful for trade as- 
sociations to function normally or in 
the best interests of industry and so- 
ciety. This and other limitations and 
restrictions might well be modified, 
if not repealed. In the stress and 
strain of a Convention we can not 
draft the modifying legislation re- 
quired, but such modifying legislation 
should be drawn in the light of the 
philosophy of our movement, in the 
light of the foregoing declarations 
and in the light of declarations of pre- 
vious conventions on this subject. 


(1986, p. 641) The A. F. of L. in- 
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structs the Legislative Committee and 
its officers to endeavor to use all of 
the means available to protect labor 
organizations from the application of 
the anti-trust laws. 


(1940, p. 148) A relatively brief but 
comprehensive report was submitted 
to the convention covering anti-Labor 
activities of the Anti-trust Division 
of the Department of Justice. The 
convention adopted a forceful state- 
ment of condemnation against this 
anti-Labor drive. 


(1940, pp. 555-57) “A little over a 
year ago, organized labor was startled 
by a criminal prosecution instituted 
by the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice against an Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor affiliate for 
having engaged in usual and ordinary 
union activities in furtherance of la- 
bor’s interests. Before labor had an 
opportunity to appraise fully its sig- 
nificance, a number of prosecutions 
were instituted by the same Division 
of the Department of Justice against 
labor unions and their officials. In the 
past two years more prosecutions 
have been brought against organized 
labor for alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws than had been brought in 
the preceding fifty years. 


“Thus, after years of effort and at a 
time when labor has succeeded in pro- 
tecting its basic rights by legislation 
such as the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
the Social Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Walsh-Healy 
Act, and similar labor enactments, it 
is now confronted with the most vi- 
cious attack ever made upon it. No 
power or force, intent upon destroying 
labor’s rights, could have devised a 
more destructive weapon with which 
to accomplish its end than the revival 
of anti-trust law prosecutions against 
labor unions. 


“These are not isolated prosecutions 
of alleged isolated violations of the 
law. The prosecutions are a course of 
action planned to fit in with the per- 


sonal views of the head of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice as to what constitutes proper 
labor union activities in relation to 
inter-state commerce. 


“With dramatics that approximate 
the art of showmanship, a number of 
prosecutions were launched at one and 
the same time on fantastic economic 
theories never heard of before. We 
use the word ‘dramatics’ advisedly, 
because these prosecutions are based 
on new concepts of what constitutes a 
violation of the anti-trust laws, and 
good legal strategy would have dic- 
tated the bringing of one test case 
instead of launching upon an expen- 
sive and untried series of cases at one 
time. Likewise, we use the word ‘fan- 
tastic’ advisedly, for what could be 
more fantastic than the interpretation 
placed on the anti-trust laws as to 
what constitutes illegal restraints of 
interstate commerce by the head of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. In a letter dated 
November 20, 1939, to the Central 
Labor Union of Indianapolis, he holds 
among other things the following un- 
ion activities to constitute criminal 
violations of the anti-trust laws if 
they result in restraints upon inter- 
state commerce: 


(1) Union activities designed to pre- 
vent the use of cheaper material, 
improved equipment, or more effi- 
cient methods. 

(2) Union activities designed to com- 
pel the hiring of useless and un- 
necessary labor. 

(3) Union activities designed to bring 
about a change in an established 
bargaining agency. 

(4) Union activities in furtherance 
of jurisdictional disputes. 

“This concept discloses a woeful 

ignorance or deliberate attempt to 

destroy the fundamentals on which 


the organized labor movement was 
founded. 


“Regardless of the interpretation 
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the Anti-Trust Division places upon 
union activities designed to prevent 
the use of cheaper materials, etc., 
every unbiased and informed person 
knows that these activities are en- 
gaged in, to prevent sweat shop labor 
and the distribution of sweat shop 
products. Regardless of the construc- 
tion the Anti-Trust Division places 
upon union activities designed to com- 
pel the hiring of useless and unneces- 
sary labor, these activities are en- 
gaged in, among other things, for the 
purpose of shortening the work day 
and the work week, thus reducing un- 
employment by bringing about the hir- 
ing of additional labor. Regardless of 
the holding of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion, union activities designed to bring 
about a change in established collec- 
tive bargaining agencies, are engaged 
in for the purpose of eliminating com- 
pany unions and supplanting them 
with bargaining agencies affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor. Regardless of the views of the 
Anti-Trust Division in relation to ju- 
risdictional disputes, such disputes 
generally result from differences be- 
tween labor organizations, arising out 
of the asserted right of workers to 
engage in particular classes of work 
for the protection of their livelihood. 
Often the jurisdictional dispute re- 
sults from technological changes over 
which unions and their members have 
no control. Regrettable as jurisdic- 
tional disputes are, and desirable as 
it is to eliminate them, by amicable 
adjustments, the processes for adjust- 
ment are within the jurisdiction of 
labor and not within the civil or 
criminal courts. 

“However, this insidious attack by 
the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice upon organized 
labor has, to quite a degree, been 
halted by decisions of the Federal 
courts. 

“We question the motives of the 
Anti-Trust Division in instituting 
criminal prosecutions and we can see 


no other reason for the prosecutions 
than that of malice towards our 
American Federation of Labor affili- 
ates. This is further emphasized by 
the fact that only unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor have been prosecuted by this De- 
partment. Interference with interstate 
commerce in restraint of trade by sit- 
down strikes and other activities, 
staged by dual and rival unions, 
brought no prosecutions against these 
dual and rival organizations, whereas 
American Federation of Labor unions 
having engaged in peaceful activities 
have been prosecuted by the score. 


“It remains for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to caution its affili- 
ates against subtle attempts on the 
part of the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice to procure con- 
formance to its views of what con- 
stitute violations of the Anti-Trust 
laws by obtaining consent decrees 
from labor unions. A consent decree 
is, in effect, an injunction, rendered by 
the court through agreement of the 
parties by which the union is there- 
after prohibited from doing certain 
things. In other words, it is nothing 
more nor less than old-style labor in- 
junction, for the violation of which, 
unions, officials, and their members 
may be punished for contempt of 
court. This form of injunction is as 
abhorrent to organized labor as those 
injunctions against which labor fought 
for almost half a century, and which 
resulted in the passage of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. We must beware lest 
the consent decree becomes as serious 
a menace to organized labor as was 
the old type injunction prior to the 
passage of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
We therefore, admonish our affiliates 
to weigh carefully first, whether it is 
advisable to enter into a consent de- 
cree at all, and second, to have the 
provisions of the consent decree an- 
alyzed most carefully so that labor’s 
fundamental and constitutional rights 
are not surrendered or destroyed. 
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“In connection with the subject 
under consideration, attention is called 
to the fact that so far the Anti-Trust 
Division has prosecuted businessmen 
on a civil basis and under the opera- 
tion of civil law, while labor officials 
and trade unions have been prosecuted 
under the criminal law and procedure. 
This is another evidence of the un- 
fortunate bias and misconception of 
his responsibilities which has been 
shown by the head of the Anti-Trust 
Division. 

“We re-emphasize what was defi- 
nitely expressed by conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor when 
the anti-trust laws were being con- 
sidered by Congress, that is, that we 
were assured that these laws were not 
intended to embrace within their pro- 
visions labor unions and their activi- 
ties. We re-emphasize that classic 
pronouncement which is the first sen- 
tence of Section 6 of the Clayton Act— 
‘That the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of com- 
merce,’ and not being a commodity 
or article of commerce, it is not within 
the purview of the anti-trust laws, for 
such laws apply only to, and deal 
solely with, commodities and articles 
of commerce. There is a vast distinc- 
tion between ‘labor’ and the ‘thing 
produced’ by labor. While ‘things 
produced’ are subject to the anti- 
trust laws ‘labor’ is not. 


“Therefore, we condemn most vigor- 
ously the unwarranted course pursued 
by the present Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice towards 
organized labor and the fundamentals 
upon which it is founded. We must 
demand from those occupying higher 
positions than the person in charge of 
the Anti-Trust Division that they curb 
these unwarranted and destructive 
activities against organized labor.” 


Labor and the Anti-Trust Drive— 
(1942, p. 97) Three years ago the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced and insti- 


tuted its comprehensive and detailed 
program to regiment and even destroy 
organized labor. As fully described in 
our two previous reports, that pro- 
gram has, fortunately, been shattered 
by decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Hutcheson 
and other cases. 


However, the Anti-Trust Division— 
prompted, no doubt, by a desire some- 
what to save face and to justify a 
vast and quite unnecessary expendi- 
ture of public funds—continues its un- 
warranted attack upon labor unions, 
particularly those affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Its methods, naturally, have been 
substantially altered. Prior to the 
authoritative action of the Supreme 
Court, the Anti-Trust Division 
could—and did—promiscuously indict 
unions and their officials for any ac- 
tion that did not fit into its narrow 
and thoroughly discredited concepts 
of labor economics. Now, it is reluc- 
tantly limited to but one theory upon 
which to indict—and even that theory 
is wholly without merit. 


It has seized upon and grossly mis- 
interpreted a single phrase in the 
Hutcheson decision in order to con- 
tinue its unfounded indictments. In 
that case the Court said: 


“So long as a union acts in its self- 
interest and does not combine with 
non-labor groups, the licit and the 
illicit under Section 20 are not to be 
distinguished by any judgment re- 
garding the wisdom or unwisdom, the 
rightness or wrongness, the selfish- 
ness or unselfishness of the end of 
which the particular union activities 
are the means.” 


That statement by the Court has 
the effect of almost completely ex- 
cluding unions and their activities 
from the anti-trust laws. But the 
Anti-Trust Division has read into the 
phrase, “and does not combine with 
non-labor groups” a meaning wholly 
foreign to its plain intention. The 
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Court meant simply that a labor union 
cannot escape prosecution under the 
law if it abandoned its functions as a 
labor union and willfully permitted 
itself to be exploited as a tool of an 
unlawful employer monopoly. The 
Anti-Trust Division has interpreted 
that phrase to mean that any time a 
labor union happens to cooperate with 
an employer group then the union can 
be indicted, even though the union is 
acting in good faith and solely in its 
own interest. Thus, indictments have 
continued to be issued against labor 
unions, but now they are always in- 
dicted together with employer de- 
fendants, alleging a conspiracy. We 
are confident that this last fragment 
of the Anti-Trust Division’s former, 
full program will also be destroyed 
when a proper case reaches the Su- 
preme Court. In the meantime, the 
lower courts have been differing 
among themselves on the legality of 
this type of indictment. 

For example, in what was perhaps 
the outstanding case of the past year, 
namely, the case of United States V. 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
American Stores Company, Acme 
Markets, Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., 
et al., with whom locals of the Team- 
ster and Bakery Internationals were 
indicted, Justice Goldsborough, of the 
District Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, rejected the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion’s theory. He also strongly con- 
demned the bringing of the case, by 
saying: 

“T have never in all my over forty 
years’ experience seen tried a case 
that was as absolutely devoid of evi- 
dence as this. That is the honest truth. 
I have never seen one like it.” 

On the other hand, in a case before 
a Federal District Judge in San Fran- 
cisco the Anti-Trust Division’s theory 
was sustained. This latter case, how- 
ever, is now pending appeal, and on 
the basis of the Hutcheson decision 
the union should prevail. 

Another method being used by the 


Anti-Trust Division, and it is far 
more reprehensible in that it is com- 
pletely outside of the proper function 
of the Division, is to sponsor anti- 
Labor legislation and to support those 
proposals by a full campaign of slan- 
derous and unfair publicity. In our 
last report we discussed and criticized 
the Walter and Monroney bills, fos- 
tered by the Anti-Trust Division. We 
accurately described those bills “as 
legislation of the worst kind” that 
“seek to sacrifice the solid lessons 
learned from the social experience of 
over fifty arduous and difficult years, 
to the insatiable ego of a disappointed 
but arrogantly persistent crusader.” 


There is a curious and dangerous 
paradox in the spectacle of Mr. Ar- 
nold supporting this legislation and, 
at the same time, continuing to pro- 
cure indictments against labor unions. 
In recommending this legislation, he 
tacitly admits the error of his first 
interpretation of the anti-trust laws 
and his mistake in indicting labor un- 
ions. He now says, in effect, that labor 
unions are not guilty of crimes under 
the existing laws of Congress; there- 
fore, he advocates the passage of new 
laws. If that is so, it is patently in- 
consistent and even lawless to con- 
tinue to prosecute labor unions under 
the existing unrevised laws. 


So long as Mr. Arnold remains head 
of the Anti-Trust Division, he will 
continue to abuse the vast powers 
lodged in him. The extent of those 
powers cannot be overestimated. An 
administrative agency such as the 
Anti-Trust Division ean do—it al- 
ready has done—immeasurable harm 
in merely initiating prosecutions, no 
matter how unfounded and how un- 
successful they may be. The in- 
dictments themselves are given great 
publicity and are accompanied by 
statements issued by the Department 
of Justice of a character to make it 
appear as though a conviction was 
already secured. When these indict- 
ments are finally dismissed, neither 
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the press nor the Department give 
much publicity to the dismissals. 


Mr, Arnold reached his lowest point 
when he appeared as a witness before 
the House Judiciary Committee on 
March 2, 1941. Although the particu- 
lar bills then before the committee 
were not connected with anti-trust 
legislation, Mr. Arnold seized the oc- 
ceasion to launch a bitter and wholly 
false attack on trade union practices. 
He actually accused trade unions of 
exploiting farmers and ruining small 
business men, and sought thereby de- 
liberately to drive a wedge between 
organized labor and these other im- 
portant groups of our society. 


The full viciousness of this as- 
sault can be appreciated only against 
the background of contemporaneous 
events. Mr. Arnold appeared before 
the committee at the time when the 
campaign to modify the Wage and 
Hour Law and to enact other restric- 
tive legislation was at its height. It 
was clear to all competent observers 
that this campaign was deliberately 
manufactured and carefully executed 
by powerful anti-Labor forces. It was 
clear, too, that the effect of this false 
campaign was a dangerous tendency 
to disunite, a tendency that would 
greatly impair and undermine the na- 
tional war effort; so much so, that the 
President of the United States, at two 
separate press conferences, felt im- 
pelled to denounce those responsible 
for the campaign. High administra- 
tive officials in the War, Navy and 
other departments closely related to 
the war program appeared before 
Congressional committees and urged 
the absence of any need for such 
legislation and the unfair discrimina- 
tion against Labor implicit in any 
such legislation. It was in such an 
atmosphere that Mr. Arnold gave his 
inflammatory testimony. He even 
went so far as to advise that the 
legislation then before the committee 
was not sufficiently drastic. Small 
wonder that a few days later Attor- 


ney General Francis Biddle publicly 
renounced this testimony. 


The American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliates have vigorously 
fought these prosecutions and, thus 
far, with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess. However, it cannot—and will 
not—vrelax its vigilance, because the 
Anti-Trust Division is persistent in 
its efforts to destroy fundamental 
rights of organized labor. 


(1942, p. 489) “. .. this conven- 
tion, in its capacity as representative 
of millions of organized toilers, firmly 
and profoundly condemns the vicious 
and reactionary insult to democracy 
explicit and implicit . . . in the brazen 
antics of Mr. Thurman Arnold. 

Further, . . . that the Honorable 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General of 
the United States, be requested by in- 
vestigation to ascertain whether Mr. 
Thurman Arnold has exploited the 
prestige of his public office for his 
own material and financial gain. 


Further, . . . that the Executive 
Council appoint a special committee to 
present this report, as well as the 
Executive Council’s Report dealing 
with anti-trust, to the President of 
the United States.” 


Anti-Trust Suits and Prosecutions— 
(1948, pp. 99,514) The history of the 
attack upon organized labor by the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is reported in detail 
in three previous Executive Council 
reports. The present report is most 
significant for it indicates that in all 
probability the final chapter in the 
dramatic legal attack upon labor’s 
fundamental rights, through civil and 
criminal prosecutions instituted by the 
Anti-Trust Division, is herewith writ- 
ten. 

This past year saw but two cases 
instituted against labor unions, one 
civil and the other criminal. In these 
two cases the Anti-Trust Division as- 
serted its final theories upon which it 
sought to destroy labor’s constitu- 
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tional rights. In a series of almost 
fifty separate suits it sought to have 
the courts declare that it was a crim- 
inal violation of the Anti-Trust laws 
for a labor union to strike to prevent 
the use of cheap non-union material; 
or to strike to compel the hiring of 
additional labor if the employer de- 
clared such labor was unnecessary; 
or to strike to displace an established 
bargaining agency even though the 
established agency was a company 
union; or to strike over a jurisdic- 
tional controversy. 

Every attempt to establish these 
doctrines was repudiated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Although the defeat of the Anti-Trust 
Division was conclusive, it attempted 
by the two suits instituted this year to 
seek again the establishment of its 
discredited theories. 


In the civil suit which was brought 
against the American Federation of 
Musicians, the Anti-Trust Division 
sought an injunction in the Federal 
Court at Chicago on the contention 
that it is unlawful for musicians to 
object to the use of, or refuse to make, 
mechanical devices, such as phono- 
graph records, even though the use of 
such devices renders thousands of 
union musicians unemployed, 


The Musicians’ Union vigorously 
defended the suit. Judge Barnes re- 
jected the contention of the Anti- 
Trust Division and upheld all conten- 
tions of the Musicians’ Union. The 
Anti-Trust Division appealed the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
That court promptly threw out the 
appeal and upheld Judge Barnes. 


We had a right to expect that this 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court would, for all time, put an end 
to further attempts of the Anti-Trust 
Division to destroy organized labor. 
Yet, it proceeded once more to harass 
our unions, this time by criminal in- 
dictment of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers and a number of its San Fran- 


cisco affiliates jointly with several 
employer organizations. 

The Anti-Trust Division contended 
that the Brotherhood of Painters and 
its affiliates were guilty of a criminal 
conspiracy to violate the Anti-Trust 
laws for having agreed with employ- 
ers not to use the paint spraying 
machine, a machine which years of 
experience had proved to be injurious 
to the health of painters using it. 
Here, too, the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers and its affiliates forcefully resisted 
the attack by the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion. The case was heard by Federal 
Judge St. Sure at San Francisco. He 
held that it was not a criminal of- 
fense for the Painters’ Union to refuse 
to permit its members to work on 
paint spraying machines if the union 
believed such machines injurious to 
the health of its members. 


This was the final judicial blow to 
the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. It refused to go 
further—it did not even attempt to 
appeal from this decision. 


Mr. Thurmond Arnold, who headed 
the Anti-Trust Division when all of 
the litigation referred to was insti- 
tuted, has since been appointed to the 
Federal Bench. The appointment was 
not a reward for services well per- 
formed, for no predecessor heading 
the Anti-Trust Division has such a 
colossal record of consistent defeats. 


As we stated in the opening para- 
graph of this report, your committee 
believes that prosecutions of labor 
unions for alleged violations of the 
Anti-Trust laws are at an end. 


We have suffered greatly in the last 
five years because of these legal at- 
tacks. Indictments containing numer- 
ous false allegations were printed in 
the public press throughout the land, 
thus leading an uninformed public to 
believe that labor was guilty of many 
criminal acts. In addition to this 
widespread press publicity, Mr. Thur- 
man Arnold, as head of the Anti- 
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Trust Division, toured the country and 
wrote syndicated articles condemning 
organized labor for engaging in prac- 
tices which he declared were criminal 
and which in every instance the courts 
declared were legal. Officials of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unions had 
to go through the processes of crim- 
inal procedure, suffering arrests, de- 
positing bail, being finger printed and 
submitting to arraignment before the 
courts. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars were spent by our unions in de- 
fending these false and unlawful 
prosecutions. 


In spite of all this, the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates 
maintained a vigorous and brilliant 
defense of its constitutional rights; 
the complete victory obtained is our 
just reward. 

(1944, p. 214) Last year the Exec- 
utive Council reported on the status 
of the anti-trust cases, and in that 
report called attention to the fact that 
the two final cases instituted by the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice against affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor 
for violation of the antitrust laws 
were argued before the federal courts, 
and the unions were successful in 
procuring dismissal of the cases. The 
Anti-Trust Division did not appeal 
these cases. The Executive Council ex- 
pressed the hope that the large num- 
ber of victories of organized labor in 
anti-trust suits would result in an 
abandonment of further prosecutions, 
civil or criminal, of organized labor 
under the anti-trust laws. It is grati- 
fying to note that these hopes have 
been realized. The Department of 
Justice has not instituted any anti- 
trust suit against organized labor in 
the past year. 

(1958, pp. 416, 651) Res. 58 di- 
rected attention to campaign being 
directed at labor unions in violation 
of Clayton Law, i.e. prosecution 
against labor organizations and their 
officers as acting in violation of the 


Sherman Anti-Trust Law and con- 
tained the following resolves: 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
express its grave concern for the wel- 
fare of these working people who 
have joined together to protect their 
interests, and be it further 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor take 
such action as may be necessary to 
defend the right of these working 
farmers and other similar groups of 
working people to join labor unions 
and by co-operative action and collec- 
tive bargaining, improve their stand- 
ards of living. 

Convention referred the resolution 
to the officers of the A. F. of L. for in- 
quiry and “such help as it can render.” 

Apprentice Training: (also see: 
Veterans). 


(also see: Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training). 

(also see: National Youth Admin- 
istration) . 

(also see: Post-War). 

(also see: Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled). 


(also see: Vocational Education). 

(also see: National Youth Admin- 
istration Work-Training Projects) . 

(also see: Defense Training). 


Apprentice Training — (1935, pp. 
52, 494) In the codes negotiated un- 
der the National Recovery Act, the 
term apprenticeship was used to de- 
scribe many different types of train- 
ing and unskilled work, and hence be- 
came a method of undercutting the 
minimum wage on special jobs or for 
special groups. To restore standards 
in the apprenticeship field the Presi- 
dent issued an executive order defin- 
ing an apprentice as a person of at 
least sixteen years of age who has 
entered into a contract with his em- 
ployer providing at least two thou- 
sand hours of continuous employ- 
ment and an approved program of 
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training. The Secretary of Labor was 
to set up a national committee to 
guide the apprentice training pro- 
gram consisting of representatives of 
the Office of Education, the National 
Recovery Administration, and the 
United States Department of Labor. 
To this group were added represent- 
atives of organized labor and indus- 
try. The committee was responsible 
for establishing standards of appren- 
ticeship training, apprenticeship con- 
tracts, and for granting authoriza- 
tion for the employment of appren- 
tices. The committee promoted the 
establishment of state and local com- 
mittees on which education, industry, 
and Labor were jointly represented, 
to assume responsibility for stand- 
ards in apprenticeship training. Com- 
mittees have been organized in prac- 
tically all of the states and for spe- 
cial apprenticeship training projects 
developed in localities. Its primary 
objective was to maintain genuine ap- 
prenticeship training of a kind de- 
signed to turn out craftsmen trained 
in all branches of the trade. School 
as well as work training was stipu- 
lated. The following are the regula- 
tions for employment and training to 
be followed in the making of appren- 
tice contracts: “The contract must 
state the total number of years and 
the total number of hours for the 
whole period of apprenticeship. The 
contract should definitely specify the 
extent of the probationary period in 
hours. This probationary period shall 
constitute part of the apprentice pe- 
riod. The training period shall be not 
less than 2,000 hours nor more than 
10,000 hours and shall be reasonably 
continuous. The contract must speci- 
fy (1) each division of the trade in 
which the apprentice is to receive 
training and experience and (2) the 
processes which he is to learn, with 
the approximate time to be spent at 
each process and in each division. 
This schedule should, of course, con- 
form to the requirements of the indi- 


vidual trade and should be such as to 
insure that the apprentice will re- 
ceive sufficient training to make him 
a skilled worker in all phases of the 
occupation which he is contracting to 
learn. Trade advisory committees will 
be of assistance to the state commit- 
tees in determining this schedule. Any 
requirements of state laws regarding 
apprentice contracts, such as the pres- 
ence of a notary’s seal or the signa- 
ture of both parents, must of course 
be met.” The work of the above com- 
mittees proved especially useful as a 
number of industries were migrating 
from northern states to southern 
states where state labor legislation 
afforded less protection to the work- 
ers. A number of unfortunate voca- 
tional training projects were devel- 
oped to provide employees for these 
factories which were taking advan- 
tage of special exemptions from local 
responsibilities. In some cases the 
local labor movement had been in- 
duced to approve vocational education 
projects which were in no way educa- 
tional and only trained the operative 
in speed in a specific operation. An 
investigation of this evil, especially in 
the garment industry of the south, 
was made jointly by the Office of Hd- 
ucation and the Department of Labor. 
When the National Recovery Act was 
declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court and the extension of a 
national recovery agency was author- 
ized until April 16, 1936, the Presi- 
dent by executive order provided for 
like extension for the apprenticeship 
training committee. After the crea- 
tion of the Youth Administration, the 
Committee on Apprentice Training 
was accepted by this new administra- 
tion as the agency for the field of 
apprenticeship training. The federal 
committee will continue to serve in an 
advisory capacity to all agencies con- 
cerned with apprenticeship training. 
It will furnish guidance and infor- 
mation and will work with national 
trade associations and national labor 
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organizations. It will attempt to safe- 
guard the interests of apprenticeship 
training through federal and state 
legislation and will provide for a fed- 
eral certificate for those who complete 
apprenticeship contracts under con- 
ditions meeting federal apprentice- 
ship training standards. In order to 
decentralize control over apprentice- 
ship training, state committees will 
assume local responsibility while co- 
operating to make effective at least 
the federal standards. The national 
committee which is directly respon- 
sible to the U.S. Department of Labor 
is responsible for a field of tremen- 
dous importance to many of our na- 
tional and international unions. Tem- 
porarily the question of apprentice- 
ship is not such a serious problem as 
it Was some years ago due to the fact 
that there are thousands of workers 
in the skilled trades out of employ- 
ment. We are willing to cooperate in 
such a way as will not interfere with 
the apprenticeship rules and regula- 
tions of such organizations as have 
established such rules and regulations. 
The closest cooperation and vigilance 
should be exercised with the work of 
the national committee and state and 
local labor organizations should exer- 
cise the greatest care with regard to 
state and local committees and proj- 
ects. 


(1936, p. 490) The Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training has 
been set up by the United States Goy- 
ernment to foster and promote inden- 
tured apprenticeship in the skilled 
trades throughout the country. Labor 
and management are equally repre- 
sented on this committee and on State 
committees appointed in the various 
States to develop indentured appren- 
ticeship in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Committee. One of the objectives 
of the A. F. of L. has been to develop 
indentured apprenticeship in the or- 
ganized trades based on the assump- 
tion that fair wage levels and work- 
ing conditions can be maintained only 


by preventing the over-supply of un- 
trained mechanics and the develop- 
ment of a reasonable supply of skilled 
mechanics; therefore, in view of the 
fact that this program is based on 
sound American policies the A. F. of 
L. endorses the policy and program 
of the Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training and recommends that the 
program be expanded. State Federa- 
tions of Labor are urged to take an 
active interest in the passage of State 
apprentice laws to safeguard the 
standards of apprentice training laid 
down in the Federal program. 


(1937, pp. 189, 615) The A. F. of L. 
has heartily endorsed and cooperated 
with the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship Training which was or- 
ganized during the N.R.A. to protect 
standards for apprenticeship, then in 
danger of complete demoralization 
through tolerance for learners under 
codes and serious abuses which de- 
veloped from those provisions. The 
committee has continued after the 
nullification of the N.R.A. in connec- 
tion with the National Youth Admin- 
istration. The work of the committee 
had to do with maintaining standards 
for apprenticeship and with organiz- 
Ing sponsoring committees for specific 
projects on the principle of partici- 
pation for those directly concerned— 
the union, the employers, and educa- 
tors. H. R. 7274, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Fitzgerald, authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to take over and 
continue the work of this committee, 
or—in the language of the law—to 
formulate and promote the further- 
ance of labor standards necessary to 
safeguard the welfare of apprentices, 
to extend the application of such 
standards by encouraging the inclu- 
sion thereof in contracts of appren- 
ticeship, to bring together employers 
and labor for the formulation of pro- 
grams of apprenticeship, to cooperate 
with state agencies engaged in the 
formulation and promotion of stand- 
ards of apprenticeship, and to coop- 
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erate with the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and with the Office of 
Education of the Department of the 
Interior in accordance with section 6 
of the Act of February 23, 1917, as 
amended by Executive Order No. 
6166, June 10, 1933. This jurisdiction, 
of course, does not extend to the field 
of instruction which remains with the 
Office of Education. (P. 480) State 
Federations of Labor are urged to se- 
cure the passage of state legislation 
on apprenticeship setting up machin- 
ery in the State Labor Departments 
to implement the Federal standards. 


(1938, pp. 174, 5384) The setting up 
of state machinery for promoting ap- 
prentice training along the sound 
lines worked out by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training, will 
be furthered by laws adopted in three 
states this year—Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, and Virginia. (P. 186) This 
Committee develops the standards to 
be followed in all apprentice training. 
In addition to determining general 
standards it organizes committees 
representative equally of management 
and workers to develop the standards 
for jurisdictions which they repre- 
sent—in conformity, of course, with 
the general standards. The United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steamfit- 
ters of the United States and Can- 
ada have agreed upon standards for 
the employment and education of ap- 
prentices with the Master Plumbers 
Association and the Heating, Piping 
Air Conditioning Contractors Na- 
tional Association. Standards for 
other building trades are in process 
of making. To bind apprenticeship 
standards permanently into state 
practice, we are urging the enactment 
of state apprentice laws. Massa- 
chusetts, Louisiana, and Virginia 
have laws providing for apprentice- 
ship councils consisting of equal rep- 
resentation of workers and employ- 
ers. The work of this Committee has 
to do only with standard-making for 
the education and the work-training 


of those who are to be our skilled 
workers. It is a task of fundamental 
importance in a machine civilization. 
During the past year the Committee 
with the cooperation of the A. F. of L. 
increased its appropriation by $73,000. 
This will make possible greater sery- 
ice in the educational field. (P. 535) 
All international unions where ap- 
prenticeship is applicable, are urged 
to cooperate with the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship in the estab- 
lishment of national trade apprentice- 
ship standards with the objective of 
providing all future skilled workers 
with proper training in all processes 
of their trades, supplemented by in- 
struction in related technical and gen- 
eral subjects. 


(1939, p. 399) All federal agencies 
which employ, or which regulate the 
employment of, young workers in 
skilled trades are urged to formulate 
apprenticeship standards which meet 
those recommended by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. . . 
State Federations of Labor are re- 
quested to continue their constructive 
efforts to secure sound apprenticeship 
legislation, administered by State De- 
partments of Labor, with adequate 
appropriations for administration, and 
establishing uniform standards and 
terminology. because of the 
growing volume of apprenticeship 
work and its great importance to 
labor, management and young people, 
the Congress of the U.S. is requested 
to increase the appropriation for the 
administration and field work of the 
Federal Apprenticeship Service. 


(1942, p. 143) The Apprentice 
Training Division, formerly in the 
Department of Labor, has been trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Agen- 
cy. The Federation regrets very much 
that this Division was taken from the 
background and relationship where it 
could function most effectively, but 
hopes it will result in giving to vo- 
cational training emphasis on the 
need to train for work under work con- 
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ditions, safeguarded by the necessary 
consultative committees. 

The tendency in war training is in- 
creasingly toward the practical— 
training on the job. 

The Federation was concerned over 
the development of training on pro- 
duction work covered by private con- 
tracts. The situation was considered 
by the Committee on Education. The 
Federation recommended that train- 
ing on production of things for school 
use should be confined to the locality 
and that training in production of 
products covered by private contracts 
should be approved only after the 
trainees had been employed by the 
company concerned. 


(1948, p. 580) The matter of appren- 
ticeship training which the Executive 
Council discusses on Pages 109-110 of 
its report represents one of the most 
important problems in American edu- 
cation. The apprenticeship plan pro- 
vides for the youth an opportunity to 
learn a skilled trade on the job and 
at the same time receive sufficient gen- 
eral education in the schools to se- 
cure a high school diploma. The ap- 
prenticeship system is a planned pro- 
gram with standards built up over the 
years from actual experience. Joint 
labor-management committees on lo- 
cal, state and federal bases have su- 
pervised the program. 

Recently the Apprentice-Training 
Service has been transferred from the 
U. S. Department of Labor to the 
War Manpower Commission. By exec- 
utive order, the entire department re- 
mained intact. Your committee is 
happy to note that the Executive 
Council feels that the service will be 
strengthened rather than weakened 
under the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

The report on Page 110 lists four 
recommendations which are proving 
sound in actual practice. The final 
part of the section points out the im- 
portance of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram both for supplying war man- 


power and in the education of youth 
in this emergency. Because of the 
importance of this subject we recom- 
mend that this entire section be in- 
cluded in the report of the Committee 
on Education in the printed proceed- 
ings. 

The section referred to reads as 
follows: 


Apprenticeship. When the War Man- 
power Commission was established by 
Executive Order to handle all public 
questions relating to the procurement, 
training and utilization of manpower, 
the Apprentice Training Service was 
transferred from the United States 
Department of Labor to the Commis- 
sion in order to give centralized atten- 
tion to the various aspects of training. 
Labor was consulted regarding this 
transfer as it has a special interest in 
the establishment of programs for the 
employment and training of appren- 
tices. Labor was fearful lest the poli- 
cies, practices and standards estab- 
lished under the guidance of the Labor 
Department would be upset by new 
administrators having less experience 
with the problems of Labor. 


The Labor Department wisely rec- 
ognized that the promotion and devel- 
opment of a nation-wide apprentice- 
ship program should have especialized 
attention and that policies and stand- 
ards should be set up under the guid- 
ance of practical men from the field 
of Labor and management. In con- 
formity with that policy, it appointed 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, on which the American Federa- 
ation of Labor is represented to 
develop over-all policies and to pro- 
vide a general program guidance. 
Special industry joint labor-manage- 
ment committees were established to 
work out policies particularly appli- 
cable to those industries. 

The same procedure was followed 
in the states. Under the guidance of 
the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, the apprenticeship program 
was carried out in the states by state 
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apprenticeship councils which were 
made up of equal numbers of labor 
and management representatives. 
Again at the actual operating level— 
the local community—the develop- 
ment of apprenticeship programs was 
done by local joint management-labor 
apprenticeship committes. 


Labor was equally interested in the 
problem of staffing the apprenticeship 
agency. Long before the establish- 
ment of this agency, it had objected 
to some of the rigid requirements of 
the Civil Service Commission. It felt 
that for many jobs too great weight 
was placed on college degrees and that 
capable people from the ranks of the 
workers were automatically barred 
from entering government service re- 
gardless of their capabilities because 
they had been compelled through sheer 
necessity to earn a living. The Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship 
was able to secure the cooperation of 
the Civil Service Commission in es- 
tablishing standards for the employ- 
ment of an apprenticeship field staff 
which enabled competent men from 
the ranks of labor to enter the federal 
service. At the same time the agency 
was spared the evils of personnel 
appointments for the sake of political 
expediency. 

The President, knowing the fears of 
Labor with regard to the transfer of 
the Apprenticeship Training Service 
from the Labor Department to the 
War Manpower Commission, inserted 
a clause in the Executive Order effect- 
ing the transfer which provided that 
the organizational entity of the serv- 
ice was to be preserved. This means 
that the Division will maintain its 
established practices and standards. 

With the growing appreciation on 
the part of the War Manpower Com- 
mission of the significance of gaining 
and maintaining the confidence and 
support of Labor in the handling of 
the great and complicated manpower 
problem, we are confident that Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt and his princi- 


pal executives will act to strengthen 
rather than weaken this agency which 
has so successfully earned the sup- 
port and respect of all branches of 
organized labor. 

Turning now to the field of opera- 
tions it is worthy of note that the 
Apprentice-Training Service did not 
give up its efforts to assure the na- 
tion an adequate supply of all-round 
skilled workers in spite of what ap- 
peared to be insurmountable obsta- 
cles. This is true despite the fact that 
the activities of the service neces- 
sarily were broadened to provide as- 
sistance in the over-all industrial 
training program. The growing de- 
mands of the armed forces for young 
physically fit men made it apparent 
that practically all of the group from 
whom apprentices are normally 
drawn as well as apprentices in train- 
ing would be required for military 
service. The problem was presented 
to the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship for consideration. After 
weighing all of the aspects of the 
problem the committee concluded: 
(1) The nation could no better afford 
to take a chance on a short war by 
failing to train all-round skilled work- 
ers than it could neglect to train 
doctors, dentists, nurses and chemists. 
(2) That the apprenticeship question 
should be considered as two parts; 
one where all-round skilled workers 
are imperatively needed for war pro- 
duction or maintenance and repair 
work; and the other, where the nature 
of the work is such that other forms 
of training would prepare workers 
for the kind of work to be performed. 

Summarized the recommendations 
agreed upon and which are proving 
sound in practice follow: 

1. Establish apprenticeship pro- 
grams on the basis of regular peace- 
time standards, but including such 
wartime standards as necessary to 
develop the trained workers essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war. 


2. Amend existing apprentice- 
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ship programs to provide for the 
training of apprentices as rapidly 
as they can acquire reasonable pro- 
ficiency in each trade process. 


3. Improve job supervision and 
job and related classroom instruc- 
tion so that the period of learning 
time may be shortened. Advance- 
ments should be measured by objec- 
tive tests established or given by 
joint apprenticeship committees. 


4. Where it is imperative in the 
interests of war production to se- 
cure all-around skilled workers in 
the minimum of time, apprentices 
should be selected from groups least 
vulnerable to military service. Pre- 
ferred groups in this category in- 
clude married men from 20 to 30 
years of age with one or more 
children; men classified as ineligible 
for military service for physical 
reasons; military personnel released 
from active service; and, for some 
trades, women. 


Full details regarding the applica- 
tion of these recommendations cannot 
be given because of shortage of space, 
but it is especially worthy of note that 
both Labor and management are 
showing great interest in providing 
apprenticeship opportunities for men 
released from the military forces. 
Within the Federal committee’s report 
there were special recommendations 
regarding the employment and train- 
ing of 16-year old apprentices. While 
this program is taking hold in some 
areas it is recommended that all 
agencies concerned with youth get 
solidly behind this program and make 
it work. It is essential that in a global 
war of such tremendous proportions 
that we be realistic. If management 
and Labor can provide systematic on- 
the-job training through apprentice- 
ship combined with sufficient school 
work to assure completion of high 
school, that approach appears much 
sounder than any program which pro- 
vides little advantage to the youth 


other than completion of high school 
and an opportunity to earn money. 
In this connection it would seem fortu- 
nate if all groups interested in youth 
whether public or private could well 
support that part of the report of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
which reads: 

Youth of 16 and 17 years of age 
need the training and discipline which 
comes with learning a trade... Under 
present conditions the nation cannot 
afford to allow this generation of 
young men to spend all of its time in 
schools or in dead-end jobs or idleness, 
waiting for its time to enter the mili- 
tary forces. We need now the goods 
they can produce. We need the skills 
they can acquire. We will need those 
skills if they are called to military 
service, but most of all we will need 
the sound citizens they will be upon 
restoration of peace. 

Even in the midst of the hardest, 
most merciless and probably the long- 
est war in which this nation has ever 
been engaged, the committee is con- 
vinced that to fail to train the nation’s 
youth is to court eventual disaster. 

(1944, p. 221) A section of the 
Report of the Executive Council under 
this caption set forth the role of the 
Apprentice Training Division (U.S.) 
both during the war and in the post- 
war period. The following recom- 
mendations were incorporated in the 
E.C. report: 

The Division and the Federal Ap- 
prenticeship Committee has empha- 
sized the wisdom of delegating to joint 
committees the responsibility for 
standard-making and local planning, 
with national committees performing 
the first function and local commit- 
tees the second. There has been some 
tendency for state committees to as- 
sume responsibility for decisions in- 
stead of serving merely an adminis- 
trative function ,but this has been 
discouraged both nationally and local- 
ly. As apprentices are employed per- 
sons, the union and management act- 
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ing jointly constitute the best agency 
for directing training. 

Such internationals as have respon- 
sibility for craftsmanship would be 
well advised to consult the Apprentice- 
ship Division of the Department of 
Labor on setting up a national com- 
mittee to promote apprenticeship in 
their jurisdictions. 

Workers in many other fields where 
craftsmanship has not been formally 
recognized could promote such recog- 
nition by establishing standards of 
skill and working out training pro- 
grams. Maintenance and conserva- 
tion of work skills is a basic function 
of every union. 

The physical well being of youth, 
thus far sadly neglected by the nation 
until it needs its youth for war serv- 
ice, should now become a primary 
peacetime problem. Physical exami- 
nation and ample provision for the 
maintenance of physical fitness by our 
people is one of the programs for im- 
mediate aciton. 

A new and challenging approach 
to the question of training is pre- 
sented by H. C. Dent in A New 
Order in English Education in which 
he suggests that the young worker 
seeking to “pick a job” should be 
given the training he may desire and 
that he should during that period be 
regarded as an apprentice not to an 
employer, nor even to a trade, indus- 
try or profession ... but to the com- 
munity. 

(p. 590) The following statement 
was unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention: 


This portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report covers a subject of vital 
interest to all national and interna- 
tional unions of craftsmen in which 
the adequate training of apprentices 
is essential to maintain the necessary 
craft skill in the industry. Your com- 
mittee commends the progress made 
by the Federal Committee of Appren- 
tice Training to the continued exten- 
sion of its activities, but the Executive 


Council properly calls attention to the 
necessity for management and labor 
under the proper policies, rules and 
regulations of the Federal Appren- 
ticeship Committee to work out the 
every day and practical operation of 
a thorough-going apprenticeship sys- 
tem. In the field of apprentice train- 
ing the function of the government 
should be to assist management and 
labor both of whom are the ones di- 
rectly interested, and both of whom 
must have daily supervision over the 
apprentice training within the plant 
under the program, policies, and 
the regulations of apprentice train- 
ing, which can only be carried on suc- 
cessfully through the cooperative ef- 
fort of management and labor in the 
plant. The American Federation of 
Labor from the beginning gave active 
interest to the work being done by the 
Federal committee on apprentice 
training. Your committee notes with 
regret that this committee has been 
detached from the Department of 
Labor with which it has been incorpo- 
rated, and transferred to another fed- 
eral agency. 


Your committee recommends that 
the President and the Executive Coun- 
cil be requested to present to the 
President of the United States the 
reasons why the committee should be 
re-transferred to the Department of 
Labor. 


(1948, p. 145) The H.C. reported 
to the convention on this subject as 
follows: 


In the second session of the 80th 
Congress an attempt was made to in- 
crease the maximum period of train- 
ing of the Veterans’ On-the-job Train- 
ing Program from a period of two 
years to four years. This would 
seriously weaken the Federal and 
State Apprenticeship Training Pro- 
gram, which has worked out so well 
in the past years. It would permit 
non-apprenticeship agencies to estab- 
lish on-the-job training programs un- 
der apprenticeable titles for a period 
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of four years, which would lead to 
endless confusion and break down the 
standards established under the pres- 
ent apprenticeship system. 

Under minimum standards of ap- 
prenticeship, the employer must guar- 
antee to increase the apprentice at 
regular intervals; give him training 
in the key skills of the trade; arrange 
for related instruction in blueprint 
reading and applied mathematics; 
can hire only a certain number; and 
must indenture the veterans. 

However, under the on-the-job 
training the employer is allowed con- 
siderable leeway, he need not inden- 
ture the trainees, the programs of 
training are usually formulated by 
novices with no technical experience 
in setting up on-the-job training pro- 
grams, and the number of trainees is 
not closely watched. 

When Public Law 346, the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, was passed in June, 
1944, requiring the States to establish 
local agencies to certify employers 
for training veterans, most of the 
States appointed State Boards of 
Commissioners of Education as the 
certifying agencies. Many of these 
State Boards took it upon themselves 
to approve employers for apprentice- 
able trades that had been turned down 
by the apprenticeship agencies as 
being unable to meet standards or 
because they did not have facilities to 
train in these trades. 

In August, 1946, Congress passed 
Public Law No. 679, limiting State 
certifying agencies to the approval 
of programs only up to two years, 
thus taking them out of competition 
with Federal and State apprentice- 
ship agencies. All requests covering 
two or more years of on-the-job train- 
ing had first to be approved by the 
apprenticeship agencies before the 
State Boards of Education could cer- 
tify them for G. I. training. 

The attempt to change the maxi- 
mum period of training of the Vet- 
erans’ On-the-job Training Program 


from a period of two years to four 
years was instituted in the House of 
Representatives by an amendment to 
S. 13893, passed by the Senate. This 
bill provided for an increase in the 
rate of allowance in compensation for 
training on the job under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, as amended. We 
vigorously opposed this amendment on 
the basis that the Boards of Educa- 
tion would again be in competition 
with the apprenticeship agencies, ap- 
proving the “chiselers,” the ‘“exploit- 
ers,” and the employers who are using 
on-the-job training for “cheap labor” 
and thus underbidding their competi- 
tors. 

As a result, we were successful in 
knocking out the amendment in con- 
ference. 

(1948, p. 472) Convention “com- 
mended the Executive Council for its 
action and urged continued active op- 
position to measures that would seri- 
ously affect adversely workers in the 
skilled trades and would be detri- 
mental to the eventual best interest of 
the veterans.” 


(1949, p. 232) For many years the 
American Federation of Labor has 
taken the lead in the establishment of 
apprentice training programs, Ever 
since the beginning of the century 
both employers and unions in indus- 
try have recognized the need for re- 
vising and extending the traditional 
methods of training apprentices. Our 
apprentice system is relatively new, 
and is still developing. The basis 
for that system was, in our opinion, 
laid down in 1917 with the adoption 
of the Smith-Hughes Act providing 
for federal aid to vocational training. 
On-the-job training is still the heart 
of our program, but we recognized 
many years ago that in a civilization 
as complex as ours it is not enough 
to simply turn out a first class me- 
chanic. We must give the boys more 
general education as weil. This is 
why the American Federation of La- 
bor led the fight for apprentice edu- 
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cation. This is why many unions 
have tried to establish their own 
schools to give the supplemental edu- 
cation they thought so necessary. 

(1949, p. 384) For many years the 
American Federation of Labor has 
taken the lead in establishing appren- 
tice training programs. The Federa- 
tion has continued to carry on this 
program during the past year. 

The Committee on Legislation de- 
sires to call the attention of every 
delegate to H.R. 5838, which was in- 
troduced in the present session of 
Congress. 

This bill passed the House with an 
amendment limiting its application to 
the construction of schools, but this is 
still not satisfactory from labor’s 
standpoint. Every effort should be 
made to defeat this bill in the Senate, 
as recommended by the Executive 
Council. The Committee recommends 
acceptance of the Executive Council’s 
report. 

(1952, p. 180) Sound and continu- 
ous training of skilled workers has 
always been a major concern of the 
American Federation of Labor; for 
without expertly adept craftsmen our 
great American industrial machine 
could not operate. 

From the beginning our craft un- 
ions have been aware that their con- 
tinuance depended upon their being 
able to offer the services of men who 
knew their work thoroughly, and who 
were in adequate supply. Union labor, 
because of better training and there- 
fore superior skill, has been able to 
demand higher wages; at the same 
time employers are aware that it is 
less expensive to employ qualified 
journeymen at high wages, than “jack- 
legs” at cheap wages. 

It became apparent during the 
1930’s that there was need for a pro- 
gram which would promote among 
employers and labor unions the need 
for training sufficient numbers of 
skilled workers, according to such 
standards that the thoroughness of 


the training would be assured, and 
the welfare of the apprentice safe- 
guarded. Accordingly in 1937 the 
American Federation of Labor was 
greatly instrumental in the passage 
of Public Law 308, which provided 
for the establishment of what is now 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship in the 
U.S. Department of Labor. We have 
watched zealously as the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship in the last fifteen 
years has performed its work, setting 
up thousands of programs in which 
hundreds of thousands of apprentices 
were trained. The success of this 
work, and its value to the wartime 
and peacetime economy of this coun- 
try, have been recognized and praised 
by all familiar with it. 

This is one agency which conscienti- 
ously avoids trying to dictate to man- 
agement and labor. It has followed 
the policy that training is a function 
of industry, as is the determination of 
such matters as wages, hours and 
working conditions; and it has limited 
its activities to consultation and sery- 
ices. 

Despite the importance of the work 
done by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, it has never had enough field 
representatives to meet the demands 
from labor unions and employers for 
its services! And despite the fact 
that no government agency can show 
a better record of work accomplished 
at such small cost. 

Since 1951 this agency has suffered 
serious decreases in its staff. The 
cuts responsible for these decreases, 
we learn, have been made not only 
by the Congressional Appropriation 
Committees, but also by the Budget 
Bureau. It appears that there is fail- 
ure to understand the scope and sig- 
nificance of the work of the agency. 


In view of the fact that the staff 
has already been spread so thin that 
the building trades are complaining, 
and in view of the fact that the de- 
fense program, assignments on the 
Korean G. I, Bill and the Selective 
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Service Act have still further in- 
creased the workload of the field rep- 
resentatives of this agency, we feel 
that steps should be taken at once 
to provide an adequate staff to carry 
on its functions efficiently. 

While we are in agreement that 
governmental costs should be cut, we 
feel that such cuts should be made 
on wasteful duplicating and unneces- 
sary activities. It is foolish economy 
to cripple an agency which is being 
economically and efficiently operated, 
and which by its assistance to labor 
and management is helping to in- 
crease production; and therefore to 
increase the wealth of the country, 
and to elevate the standards of liv- 
ing of working people. 

There has been noted a trend to- 
ward “quickie” training as a sub- 
stitute for the proven method of ap- 
prenticeship. This is a shortsighted 
and dangerous practice and one whose 
menace to craft unions is obvious. 

Our opinion in this matter should be 
emphatically made known to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and to the appro- 
priate committees in Congress, and 
we should insist that in order to pro- 
vide necessary services to our unions, 
sufficient appropriations should be 
made available to make possible an 
adequate staff. 

(p. 406) Convention action: 

It was with the support of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
the system of federal aid to vocational 
training was established under the 
Smith-Hughes Act thirty-five years 
ago. It was also our Federation that 
was primarily responsible for the en- 
actment of the 1937 law establishing 
the Federal Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship in the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Throughout the operation of the ap- 
prentice training program, the re- 
sponsibility for determining standards 
and policies has been fully and prop- 
erly vested in the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship, made up of labor 
and management representatives, 


with labor-management responsibili- 
ties established in the same way in the 
states and local communities. Con- 
tinued maintenance of primary and 
joint responsibility for training pro- 
grams in the hands of labor and man- 
agement is essential. 

At the same time, we cannot over- 
estimate the value of the practical 
services and consultative assistance 
rendered by the Federal Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. 

This Bureau has always been un- 
dermanned. The importance of hav- 
ing a reservoir of trained, skilled 
workers is especially great at this time 
when there is a critical need for ex- 
perienced craftsmen in the defense 
mobilization. Appropriations for the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship have been 
slashed by Congress at the very time 
when its responsibilities have ex- 
panded and need for its services has 
increased. We therefore concur in 
the Executive Council’s recommenda- 
tion that the Federation seek to obtain 
appropriation of sufficient funds for 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship in order 
to assure that it is able to meet effec- 
tively the increased demand for its 
services. 


(1953, p. 822) Journeymen crafts- 
men in the United States are among 
the most highly skilled workers in the 
world. Nevertheless they are still in 
need of training, Although this point 
has been stressed in our earlier re- 
ports, it needs to be repeated again 
and yet again. More training is 
needed, not only to enlarge the scope 
of skills prossessed by the average 
craftsman, but also to refine and per- 
fect the skills of those already con- 
sidered competent. The national econ- 
omy needs it. The reputation of or- 
ganized labor depends on it. 

Traditionally we have accepted and 
recognized apprenticeship as the most 
effective way of developing skills in 
our less experienced workers. To 
insure the best, we have everywhere 
urged participation by our locals, in 
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cooperation with management, in set- 
ting up the terms and conditions of 
employment and training of appren- 
tices. Currently, there are between 
6,000 and 7,000 joint apprenticeship 
committees in the United States, on 
which one or another American Fed- 
eration of Labor affiliate union is ac- 
tively participating. Some 90,000 
establishments are covered by these 
committees. These totals, though 
large, are still not large enough. 
There should be many more joint ap- 
prenticeship committees and a much 
larger coverage of establishments. 

But the setting-up of apprentice- 
ship programs is not enough. Joint 
committees can see that the proper 
training is given, but they cannot 
give the training itself, Training is 
given by journeymen. We should, 
therefore, seriously consider the pos- 
sibilities of developing more and bet- 
ter technical materials for the use 
of apprentices while learning on the 
job, and teaching aids for the journey- 
men who teach them, not only in 
school, but also and especially on the 
job. We cannot rest content with the 
institution of the best programs of 
training we can develop. We have to 
see that the training actually given 
is the best available, and also con- 
stantly improving. 

Our national program of appren- 
ticeship seeks to enlarge the scope of 
the workers’ skills. We need, in ad- 
dition, a national program for the 
further improvement of those skills 
when the apprentice has become a 
journeyman. We should urge our 
members to acquire training in the 
more advanced stages of their trades, 
bringing them up-to-date on more re- 
cent developments and thus increasing 
their opportunities for employment. 

In view of the national policy on de- 
ferment and training in the Armed 
Services, it is recommended that, so 
far as possible, apprentices in the 
skilled trades should be encouraged 
to complete their training before en- 


tering the Service. This proposal 
implies that the government should 
be urged to adopt a more liberal policy 
as regards the deferment of appren- 
tices. It also implies that appren- 
tices should begin their training at a 
younger age than that prevalent 
today. 

Because of our earlier Selective 
Service policy, the average age of 
beginning apprentices today is 23 
years, Most of these young men are 
veterans. If deferments were more 
liberally granted, military service 
would be postponed until training was 
completed, and young men would enter 
into apprenticeships. In this way that 
vast group of boys just out of school 
could be given the opportunity to 
learn a trade, and would be estab- 
lished in a trade before entering the 
Armed Forces. 


Now that large numbers of veterans 
are returning from Korea, an increas- 
ing number of them are taking ad- 
vantage of the Korean G. I. Bill to 
learn one of the skilled trades. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
welcomed these returning veterans 
and hundreds of them are now em- 
ployed as apprentices. As was the 
case immediately after World War 
II, however, some unscrupulous indi- 
viduals have attempted to exploit the 
Korean G.I. Bill. Veterans are some- 
times persuaded to waste their vet- 
eran’s entitlement by enrolling in 
short term training programs, which 
will not enable them to qualify for 
employment in the skilled trades. 


An important safeguard against 
this type of exploitation is to see to 
it that the appropriate agencies with- 
in the State Labor Departments are 
designated as the approval agency for 
apprenticeship and other on-the-job 
training under the Korean G, I. Bill. 
Unfortunately in some states, agen- 
cies outside the Department of Labor 
have been given approval functions. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has protested such action to appro- 
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priate State and Federal officials and 
in several instances approval func- 
tions have been transferred to the 
State Department of Labor. In addi- 
tion, the President of the Metal 
Trades Department, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. 


The American Federation of Labor 
continues to give whole-hearted sup- 
port to the national program of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. It is, how- 
ever, deeply concerned that the ex- 
cellent work which this agency is 
doing in cooperation with labor and 
management to improve the welfare 
and job opportunities of young peo- 
ple is being jeopardized by lack of 
sufficient funds. The contribution of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship is of 
very special significance to the wel- 
fare of our country. It is both con- 
structive and economical. The cost 
is relatively small, far less, for ex- 
ample, than would be lost to industry 
and labor in an average industry- 
wide work stoppage. As against this 
cost, balance the constructive con- 
tributions. 

Apprenticeship creates craftsmen. 
It makes for more substantial citizen- 
ship. It helps to strengthen the in- 
dustrial economy of the country. It 
improves relations between manage- 
ment and labor, and helps to insure 
industrial peace. It establishes the 
integrity of the individual craftsman, 
and invests his function with dignity 
and worth. The national apprentice- 
ship program not only deserves our 
support, it should be given every op- 
portunity for augmented service. 


(P. 501) Convention action: 


The importance of apprenticeship 
as the primary method for training 
America’s skilled craftsmen cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


Although unions affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labor are 
participating in almost 7,000 local ap- 


prenticeship councils involving 90,000 
establishments, additional apprentice 
programs are needed to meet the na- 
tion’s demand for skilled journeymen. 

There are a number of ways in 
which local and international unions 
can work to improve the apprentice 
training program. In many areas, 
apprentice programs need to be re- 
viewed to make sure that apprentices 
are receiving the most up-to-date 
training and technical aids. The re- 
port also points out the need for addi- 
tional specialized training for jour- 
neymen by which they can perfect and 
refine their skills. 


The significance of the apprentice 
program is demonstrated by the way 
it has attracted thousands of return- 
ing veterans of the Korean War. Al- 
though the procedures established for 
veterans under the GI Bill of Rights 
represent an improvement over the 
conditions following World War II, 
there are still some institutions fea- 
turing short-term training programs 
which pretend to prepare an individ- 
ual for work as a skilled craftsman. 
There are also persisting agencies 
completely unequipped for proper 
training and designed solely to take 
advantage of veterans and govern- 
ment funds. 


Returning veterans should be as- 
sured that their GI benefits will not 
be wasted in useless training. In this 
connection, the report points out the 
importance of the state agency as- 
signed the responsibility of approving 
institutions for GI training. The state 
agency normally most qualified in this 
field is the state Department of Labor 
because of its experience in appren- 
tice and on-the-job training. In some 
states, however, this function has been 
assigned to another state agency not 
so well qualified. We urge all state 
federations of labor to make certain 
that in their state the task of approv- 
ing training institutions and training 
programs is assigned to the state De- 
partment of Labor. 
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(1954, p. 316) Since our last an- 
nual report the number of apprentices 
registered by the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and cooperating State Coun- 
cils has tended to decline. In the vari- 
ous metal trades, however, it has re- 
mained almost constant at about 
32,400 with perhaps a slight increase. 
In view of the fact that this net figure 
conceals a number of technical ad- 
justments due to estimating errors 
and the inclusion of revised data on 
a number of states, it may be assumed 
that in fact there has been some 
slight increase since last year. In 
view of the fact that the gross total 
of registered apprentices has tended 
to decline, the upward trend in metal 
trades apprentices is encouraging. 
Credit should be extended to the vari- 
ous metal trades unions concerned, for 
their successful efforts in recruiting 
and training new men. 

Apprenticeship training is showing 
notable progress but, in terms of the 
nation’s needs, it is still not attract- 
ing enough workers. .. . The position 
of the metal tradesmen in modern in- 
dustry is particularly important. The 
skills and services that he provides 
are especially important at this time 
to the successful operation of our na- 
tional economy. It is therefore impera- 
tive that his training be the best we 
can afford. The quantity and quality 
of our skilled metal tradesmen should 
advance coordinately with population 
growth and current improvement in 
our industrial technology. Yet with 
this well planned apprentice training 
program available, it is disturbing to 
find an insufficient number availing 
themselves of the opportunity. 


On the other hand far too many are 
entering the crafts through ways 
other than planned apprenticeship. As 
a result some of our craftsmen are 
lacking in either some essential knowl]- 
edge or in the basic experience nec- 
essary to make them good craftsmen 
at their trade. This condition is both 
unnecessary and undesirable. The es- 


sence of apprenticeship is that the 
worker be taught on the job from the 
beginning “the how and the why” of 
his job. His skills are carefully di- 
rected toward developing a high de- 
gree of proficiency and to give him 
thereby the means of increasing his 
productivity and the sense of satis- 
faction that comes to him in doing 
his job well. As a result of gaining 
greater skill and knowledge his pride 
in his work increases and his econom- 
ic return increases and so his stand- 
ard of living improves. Hence, for 
the sake of the individual and in the 
interest of the community’s better- 
ment we should place greater empha- 
sis on apprenticeship. 


At the same time we should not 
neglect the further training of our 
journeymen. They need continuous 
training as new materials and meth- 
ods are developed in their trades. 
They, too, need continuous training 
as broad as possible to increase their 
capacity for adjustment in a contin- 
ually changing industrial world. The 
high degree of job mobility and shift- 
ing employment opportunities, re- 
quires a high degree of adaptability 
and continuous retraining. Profession- 
al workers repeatedly turn to post- 
graduate and refresher studies to 
bring themselves up to date. The 
same practice should prevail in the 
skilled trades. Journeymen who by 
misadventure lack some vital part of 
their basic training should be urged 
to complete that training, and those 
whose trades have been most serious- 
ly affected by technological change 
should be assisted in obtaining re- 
fresher instruction to bring them up 
to date. In the development of this 
program the government, the training 
institutions and the unions have a 
job to do together. To be sure, even- 
tually the success of the effort must 
depend on the individual journeyman’s 
contribution, on his job. 


The interests of the skilled trades 
can best be protected by an adequate 
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supply of competent craftsmen to do 
the work. The most effective way of 
insuring such a supply is, primarily, 
through apprenticeship, followed in 
later years, by more advanced study 
by the craftsman himself. 

Our component international unions 
should be urged to invite employers 
and their own journeyman members 
to join with them in developing more 
training programs to develop the 
skills needed by the nation in its in- 
dustrial program to help protect our 
nation in peace or war. 

Every effort must be made to pre- 
serve and develop this highly essen- 
tial program to help our country and 
every citizen in it. 

(1954, p. 414, 593) Res. 117: 

Whereas—The apprentice program 
as now conducted will not meet the 
needs in many activities, either be- 
cause of the absence of training pro- 
grams, or the lack of foresight as to 
the number of artisans required in 
certain trades and crafts, and 

Whereas—Some activities are af- 
fected by reductions in force more 
than others, and apprentices who are 
trained at great expense to the tax- 
payers are discharged upon gradua- 
tion, and 

Whereas—The cost of training these 
apprentices reflects on the overall ap- 
propriation of the individual activi- 
ties, and in many cases causes reduc- 
tion in either the training program or 
reflects in the production by causing a 
reduction in force of other employees, 
and 

Whereas—The Department of De- 
fense should, as a security measure, 
and as an economic necessity to help 
conserve the taxpayers’ investment in 
the training of apprentices, strive to 
retain this valuable source of trained 
artisans in Government employment 
where the benefits of their training 
can be utilized, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention adopt this 
resolution, and through its Legisla- 


tive Committee strive to have Con- 
gress allow a separate appropriation 
for apprentice training, and separate 
personnel ceilings be set for training 
instructors and apprentices. 

Adopted. 

(P. 593) The committee would also 
like to stress the importance of the 
necessity of carrying on the appren- 
tice program that is now being ad- 
ministered in the Department of La- 
bor. There has been continued efforts 
on the part of Congress to reduce ap- 
propriations. This is a device de- 
signed to reduce the effectiveness of 
the program. Many of the affiliated 
International Unions of the A. F. of 
L. have spent much time, money and 
effort to develop their apprentice pro- 
grams, all in conjunction with the ap- 
prentice training department of the 
Department of Labor. 

We urge the officers and the legis- 
lative department of the A. F. of L. 
to continue their efforts to secure nec- 
essary appropriations to carry out a 
well rounded Apprentice Training Pro- 
gram. 

(1955, p. 276) During the past year 
the upward trend in the demand for 
highly skilled workers continued. This 
trend did not begin last year or the 
year before that. Actually, the de- 
mand for workers with more skill and 
education has been progressively in- 
creasing for many years. It is the re- 
sult of the application of research and 
invention to our whole economy. 

An examination of the Census Bu- 
reau reports for a number of decades 
emphasizes the growing demand for 
education and skill. In 1870 profes- 
sional and semi-professional workers 
made up less than 3 per cent of the 
total number of workers. By 1920, 
this group was 5 per cent, and by 
1950 it had increased to 8 per cent. 

Similarly, the group of workers 
classified by the Census Bureau as 
skilled and semi-skilled became a 
larger segment of the total labor 
force. In 1910, its percentage of the 
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total was 26.4 per cent. By 1930, the 
percentage had increased to 29.8, and 
by 1950 it was 33.7 per cent. In this 
relatively short span of time the de- 
mand for skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers had increased by 7.3 per cent. 

In the same period there was a pro- 
gressive decline in the need for work- 
ers classed as unskilled. In 1910, 
workers classified as unskilled made 
up 29.2 per cent of the labor force. 
By 1930, the percentage of unskilled 
was 21.5 per cent, but by 1950 the 
percentage of the labor force in the 
unskilled category had dropped to 
12.4 per cent. 

This is solid evidence of a trend 
that has a deep significance to labor. 
It supports a judgment that the de- 
mand for education and skill will in- 
crease at an accelerated pace in both 
the near and long range future. 

Supporting this judgment, too, are 
the large investments being made by 
industry and government in research 
and development. Some of the results 
of recent research and development 
are being felt in new and greater de- 
mands for education and training in 
the work force. 

Among the more spectacular achieve- 
ments are the atomic reactor develop- 
ments in electronics, such as the elec- 
tronic computer and television, the 
automatic factory, the guided mis- 
sile, and soon, the space satellite. 

While these dramatic things get 
the headlines, research and develop- 
ment is affecting most every job 
in industry, agriculture and com- 
merce. Most of the change results in 
reducing physical labor and increas- 
ing demands for skill and education. 

These trends have a profound effect 
on the workers of this country, and 
upon their children who are prepar- 
ing for work. The workers, through 
their labor organizations, need to ex- 
amine the trends in their industries 
and in their individual places of em- 
ployment. Where they find indica- 
tions of change in methods or in op« 


erations of such character as to re- 
quire more skill or different skills, 
they should prepare to meet the 
change. 


In most cases, employers will be glad 
to cooperate by providing such on-the- 
job training as can be made available 
or in assisting with training outside 
the plant. There may be other cases 
where the union will have to take full 
responsibility for arranging the train- 
ing. Suitable arrangements for the 
training may be worked out with lo- 
cal vocational schools or other edu- 
cational institutions. 


As shown in this report, skilled and 
semi-skilled workers are a growing 
proportion of the total work force. 
Therefore, training in these skills is 
of prime importance to employers and 
to labor. Further technological change 
greatly affects the skill requirements 
of the trades. 


International Unions should review 
their apprenticeship policies, prac- 
tices and constitutional requirements 
in the light of present and prospec- 
tive changes in the skills and knowl- 
edge required. Such review should 
also take into consideration both the 
age and educational level of those to 
be accepted for apprenticeship. 


Most of the International Unions 
are fully aware of the need to 
strengthen the apprentice training 
program. They are aware that not 
enough apprentices are completing 
training to maintain the numerical 
level of the skilled labor force. They 
are aware that there are far too many 
apprentices who drop out of training 
and that only about one-third of these 
become journeymen by the back door, 
according to a recent study on ap- 
prentice drop-outs made by the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship. 

Clearly, more research is needed 
into the causes for our failure to turn 
out a sufficient number of properly 
qualified journeymen to maintain the 
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ranks of our skilled labor force. Some 
of this research should be done by 
the Unions and some by the Govern- 
ment. 

Unions should make a study of new 
members to learn how these workers 
got their skills and what proportion 
are coming in through apprenticeship, 
and what proportion are coming in 
through other means. A few unions 
have made investigations of this kind 
and as a result they are placing much 
greater emphasis on strengthening 
their apprenticeship programs. 

Government should study the effects 
of vocational education in terms of 
the contribution it is making to the 
skilled labor force. We need to know 
to what extent employers are accept- 
ing graduates of vocational training 
courses as journeymen and paying 
them journeymen wages. Government 
should also obtain more exact infor- 
mation on the composition of the 
skilled labor force and how it is 
trained. 

Another area for research on the 
part of the Government is the con- 
tribution the military forces are mak- 
ing to the skills of the nation. His- 
torically, we have been a nation with 
a small military force, and while that 
force no doubt contributed some civil- 
jan skills to the nation, it had little 
weight. Now, with the necessity of 
maintaining a military force of ap- 
proximately 3 million men and women; 
and with the necessity of training a 
large proportion of that force in civil- 
ian type skills, the military forces may 
well be one of the main contributors 
to the skills of the work force. In 
considering this question, it should be 
realized that a very large proportion 
of the young physically capable young 
men will serve two or more years in 
one of the military services. 

Thought should be given to the pos- 
sibility of coordinating some of our 
industrial and military training. A 
number of instances have been re- 
ported of advanced apprentices, when 


inducted into military service, being 
advanced to a good rating in work 
closely related to their trades. On the 
other hand, civilian type training pro- 
vided by the military has been cred- 
ited on the term of apprenticeship in 
many of the skilled trades. This in- 
formal exchange suggests it might be 
profitable to the trades, to the mili- 
tary services, and particularly to our 
young people, to develop a more sys- 
tematic plan of training coordination. 

Unions, employers and Government 
should weigh the probable effects of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 on 
the apprentice training program. 
This Act, in addition to providing for 
a ready reserve, trained for imme- 
diate return to active service, and a 
standby reserve to be called on a 
selective basis in event of an emer- 
gency, provides for a special enlist- 
ment program. Under this program 
up to 250,000 boys under 18% years 
of age may enlist for a term of 8 
years, do active duty from 3 to 6 
months and take reserve training as 
prescribed for other personnel. A 
limited number of persons with critical 
skills essential to defense may enlist 
in this program without the obligation 
for reserve training. 

There are some considerations which 
must be given to the training of ap- 
prentices to which industry and labor 
are not directing enough attention. 

One is the pirating by an industry 
which does not have an apprentice 
training program of the finished ap- 
prentice from one which has cooper- 
ated closely with the unions employed 
in that plant in a sound apprentice 
training program. 

The other, which is having a serious 
effect upon the trade unions, is that 
those entering unions without proper 
training are oftentimes those respon- 
sible for conflict within the union. 

There is also a breaking down of 
time-honored traditional practice with- 
in the trade union in the interests of 
serving the untrained individual, and 
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not in the interests of promoting the 
best standards for all members. 

Again it is emphasized that appren- 
ticeship is essentially the basis on 
which the continuing progress of the 
individual craft is built, and it is only 
through proper training that con- 
tinued advancement of the union and 
its members is possible. 


Apprenticeship Laws, Uniform — 
(California plan) (Res. 122): 

(1941, pp. 288, 456) On the subject 
of apprenticeship laws similar to the 
one in California, the convention 
adopted the following: 

Intelligent and active participation 
by state federations of labor in pro- 
grams of vocational education is es- 
sential to the success of trade train- 
ing programs in the various states. 
If proper standards are to be main- 
tained for the various trades and the 
number of apprentices determined on 
a scientific basis, it is especially im- 
portant to organized labor that ad- 
visory committees actually function 
in all vocational schools. To see to it 
that organized labor representatives 
do function on such committees is one 
of the important duties of affiliated 
labor bodies, 

Your committee therefore concurs 
in this resolution and commends the 
California State Federation of Labor 
for its part in setting up a functional 
system of advisory committes within 
the state. The Committee also com- 
mends the California Apprenticeship 
Council for its recognition of the 
rights of organized labor. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the Execu- 
tive Council and the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor make a careful 
study of the California plan in rela- 
tion to the general problem of voca- 
tional education and apprenticeship 
training. 

Federal Committee—1940, p. 599) 
The work of the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship, U. S. Department 
of Labor (Div. of Labor Standards) 


was formally approved by resolution. 
The convention further recommended: 

That this convention request State 
Federations of Labor, not now having 
satisfactory laws governing appren- 
ticeship, to use their best efforts to 
secure legislation in line with the ap- 
prenticeship laws already enacted by 
a number of states; that this conven- 
tion approve of the action taken by 
the officers of the A. F. of L. during 
the year to strengthen the effective- 
ness of the work being carried on by 
the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship. 

We urge that the A. F. of L. make 
a major objective, the strengthening 
of this work in the Division of Labor 
Standards, with appropriations ade- 
quate for this important work and 
recommends concurrence in this reso- 
lution. 

(1941, pp. 289, 428) The convention 
considered a resolution reaffirming 
previous endorsements of the rules 
and regulations, and the purpose and 
activities of the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship and State Appren- 
ticeship Councils and “endorses the 
policy that all governmental advisory 
service in connection with the employ- 
ment and training of apprentices by 
the standards of supplemental train- 
ing during the period of apprentice- 
ship, and that the sole authority for 
directing and administering the train- 
ing of short term trainees, be placed 
in the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, Department of Labor; and 
it further 

“Resolved—That the officers of the 
A. F. of L. be requested to demand 
adequate appropriations from Con- 
gress for the effective operation of 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
training; and further 

“Resolved—That the A. F. of L. give 
its support to securing sufficient ap- 
propriations for the Federal Bureau 
for Vocational Education, and that 
these funds be ear-marked for the ex- 
clusive purpose of giving supplemen- 
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tal training to bona fide apprentices, 
so that an immediate end will be made 
of a practice developed during recent 
months in some communities under 
which apprentices are charged a fee 
for the supplemental training they re- 
quire during their period of appren- 
ticeship.” 

The convention also adopted the 
following declaration: 

All activities in the field of public 
education, whether temporary or per- 
manent, should be under the control 
of regularly established educational 
agencies. The existence of several 
overlapping programs of vocational 
education, responsible to different 
agencies and subject to various stand- 
ards, can result only in confusion and 
inefficiency. It is especially important 
that all apprentice training whether 
for long or short periods of time be 
under the supervision of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. 

It is equally important that ade- 
quate appropriations be made for 
proper functioning of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. Ade- 
quate appropriations should also be 
made to the Federal Bureau of Vo- 
cational Education so that all voca- 
tional schools may operate as part of 
our free public school system. The 
practice of charging tuition for voca- 
tional training in public schools is 
contrary to the fundamental philoso- 
phy of free education in a democracy. 
This is a practice which has long 
been advocated by the enemies of both 
labor and the free public schools. 

Your committee therefore concurs 
in the resolution and recommends that 
the officers of the A. F. of L. be re- 
quested to make every effort to carry 
out the provisions of the resolution. 

(1942, p. 674) (677) Res. Nos. 
31, 32, 33, 34 and 132 refer to the 
same general subject of extending the 
service of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship. The convention com- 
mittee report was unanimously adopt- 
ed as follows: 


It is the opinion of the Committee 
that these resolutions represent a rea- 
sonable request for the extension of 
an educational service of government 
which is vital to the labor movement, 
which is doing an excellent piece of 
work, and which is seriously under- 
staffed at the present time. The rapid 
expansion of vocational education in 
relation to the war effort and the im- 
portant problems arising from the 
training of thousands of mechanics 
for war purposes emphasize the need 
for greatly extended service by the 
Federal Apprenticeship Committee. 
The Committee therefore recommends 
concurrence in these resolutions and 
urges the official and proper commit- 
tees of the A. F. of L. to take such 
steps as may be necessary in carrying 
out the objectives of the resolutions. 

(1943, p. 591) Res. 67: 

Whereas—An effective working re- 
lationship has been developed between 
the field representative of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship and the 
Apprenticeship Division of the Indus- 
trial Commission, which is resulting 
in a rapid expansion of apprentice- 
ship under the Wisconsin Apprentice- 
ship Law, and 

Whereas—This relationship should 
be made more effective through addi- 
tional personnel in order that all 
plants, shops, shipyards, etc., who 
employ skilled men may be induced to 
train their own future skilled me- 
chanics through cooperation with the 
individual state apprenticeship laws, 
therefore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled at Boston, Massachusetts, use 
its best efforts to have the activities 
of the Federal Committee on appren- 
ticeship implemented by increasing its 
personnel, and that the appropriation 
of funds for the same be increased 
accordingly. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has cooperated for many years with 
the Federal Apprenticeship Commit- 
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tee. The demands of war industry 
for skilled trades have rendered the 
work of the apprenticeship committee 
more important than ever. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has con- 
sistently advocated that all vocational 
and trade training should be subject 
to the standards built up over the 
years by the federal committees on 
apprenticeship and vocational train- 
ing. Elsewhere in this report atten- 
tion is called to the report of the 
Executive Council on these subjects. 
The Committee concurs in the pur- 
pose of this resolution that the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship be 
adequately financed and provided with 
adequate personnel to carry out its 
important services. The Committee 
recommends that the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education and the Legisla- 
tive Committee cooperate in carrying 
out the objectives of the resolution. 
(U.S. Bureau) (1948, p. 411) Res. 
86: 
Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and various affiliated 
International Unions were largely re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the 
Fitzgerald Act which established the 
Apprenticeship Section in the United 
States Department of Labor, and 
Whereas—This Agency has been of 
great service to International and 
Local Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
development and establishment of ap- 
prenticeship and other types of train- 
ing programs, and 
Whereas—This Agency has made a 
tremendous contribution to the war 
production program in assisting with 
training of war workers and other 
matters pertaining to the successful 
prosecution of the war, and 
Whereas—The Executive Order 
transferring the apprenticeship sec- 
tion from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to the War Manpower 
Commission specifically stated that the 
Apprenticeship Section should main- 
tain its organizational entity, and 


Whereas—The program of the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship has 
received the unqualified endorsement 
of all organized labor and they are 
vitally interested in seeing its per- 
petuation as a permanent activity of 
the Federal Government, therefore be 
it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm its endorse- 
ment of the Federal Committee pro- 
gram, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor insists that the Ex- 
ecutive Order transferring the ap- 
prenticeship activities to the War 
Manpower Commission be for the 
duration of the war only, and that the 
organizational entity of the Appren- 
ticeship Section be held inviolate, and 
be it further f 

Resolved—That in the post-war pe- 
riod the apprenticeship activities of 
the Federal Government be trans- 
ferred back to the United States 
Department of Labor, and a division 
of the Department of Labor be estab- 
lished known as the Apprentice and 
Training Service and all apprentice- 
ship activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment be lodged therein. 

(1948, pp. 264, 466) Res. 90 re- 
affirmed action of previous conven- 
tions giving hearty approval to the 
Federal Bureau of Apprentice Train- 
ing. 

(1949, pp. 65, 493) (Res. 82.) Con- 
vention reaffirmed action of previous 
conventions, giving strong support to 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

(1949, pp. 66, 498) Res. 83 urged 
that the program of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship for the exchange of 
technical knowledge and skills with 
other countries be greatly strength- 
ened and extended; and that the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship policy of 
utilizing the services of labor manage- 
committees, such as the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship, the Gen- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship for 
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the Construction Industry and local 
joint apprenticeship committees, be 
extended to the program for the train- 
ing of workers from other countries. 


Curtailment Protested—(1954, pp. 
412, 487) Res. 109 protested the cur- 
tailment of the activities and service 
of the Federal Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and the closing of its field offices. 


Arbitration, Compulsory Labor Con- 
ciliation—(1924, p. 74) A bill was 
introduced in the U.S. Senate calcu- 
lated to establish a federal court of 
conciliation for industrial disputes. 
The title of the bill is contradictory. 
There can be no “court” of concilia- 
tion; conciliation in industrial dis- 
putes must be entirely voluntary. 
This bill would make possible the 
establishment of a so-called “court of 
conciliation,” empowered to call be- 
fore it parties in dispute, to render 
decisions, but with no power except 
the directing of public opinion to 
enforce its decisions. This bill was 
referred to the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. It was not acted upon. (p. 265) 
The attempt to enforce compulsory 
labor by direct legislation has been 
condemned from a constitutional point 
of view and by the public conscience. 

(1925, p. 52) Public No. 401, en- 
acted by the last Congress, makes 
valid and enforceable written provi- 
sions of agreements for arbitration of 
disputes arising out of contracts, 
maritime transactions or commerce 
among the states or territories or with 
foreign nations. The law provides 
that a written provision in any mari- 
time transaction, or a contract evi- 
dencing a transaction involving com- 
merce, to settle by arbitration a con- 
troversy thereafter arising shall be 
valid, irrevocable, and enforceable, 
save upon such grounds as exist at 
law or in equity for the revocation of 
any contract; that if any proceeding 
is brought before any federal court 
upon any issue referable to arbitra- 
tion under an agreement in writing 
the court shall stay the trial of the 


action until such arbitration has been 
had in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement. The bill as originally 
presented appeared dangerous to the 
seamen and other wage workers em- 
ployed in the maritime service. Pro- 
tests from the A. F. of L. and the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union brought 
about an amendment which provided 
that “nothing herein contained shall 
apply to contracts of employment of 
seamen, railroad employees or any 
other class of workers engaged in 
foreign or interstate commerce.” This 
exempted labor from the provisions of 
the law, although its sponsors denied 
there was any intention to include 
labor disputes. 


(1938, p. 437) A dual alleged union 
organization, commonly referred to as 
the C.I.0., has since its inception at- 
tempted to menace the interests of the 
workers of California and the entire 
Pacific Coast, particularly in the 
maritime industry, by agreeing to a 
compulsory arbitration provision in 
agreements with employers. The 
A. F. of L. records itself as opposed 
to any form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. The E.C. is instructed to give 
all possible aid to such unions as are 
suffering because of the imsincere 
practices of the dual organization. 


(1943, p. 505) The convention 
unanimously adopted the following 
statement which was included in the 
report of the convention Committee 
on Resolutions: “. . . the American 
Federation of Labor should continue 
its efforts to guarantee that the na- 
tion shall be victorious in war. The 
A. F. of L. has always subscribed to 
the principle of voluntary arbitration 
of labor disputes. It cannot and will 
not, we are sure, after hostilities have 
ceased, agree to the continued ex- 
istence in any form whatsoever of the 
National War Labor Board, and will 
not countenance domination by the 
Government in any form or character 
of its right to bargain collectively 
fully and freely.” 
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(1946, pp. 186, 466) Organized 
labor has fought compulsory arbitra- 
tion since its earliest days as it is the 
first step toward involuntary servi- 
tude. We shall continue this fight. 


Under this title, the Executive 
Council reports the introduction in 
the 79th Congress, 94 bills adversely 
affecting labor of which only two were 
enacted into law. Specific attention is 
called to the Hatch-Burton-Ball Bill 
to which the General Counsel referred 
at length in his address to this conven- 
tion. This section of the report em- 
phasizes the necessity for eternal 
vigilance and the importance of de- 
feating objectionable bills as well as 
the enactment of favorable and pro- 
gressive legislation. The defeat of 92 
out of 94 bad bills is a commendable 
record for the Executive Council and 
the legislative staff. 


Statement of Wm. Green—(1950, 
p- 182) President Green in his 1950 
testimony before the Senate Labor 
Committee stated — Industrial peace 
will not be secured by the establish- 
ment of labor courts or by compul- 
sory arbitration. Maintenance of en- 
during industrial peace rests upon 
the full acceptance of free collective 
bargaining. Compulsion can force the 
parties to submit to a procedure. It 
may temporarily force an unwilling 
acceptance of the results. But forced 
obedience generates resistance. It is, 
therefore, a source of further conflict. 
Obedience, exacted by compulsion, can 
never be a substitute for agreement. 


The proposed legislation, if en- 
acted, will cut across the very sinews 
of living relationships grown of mu- 
tual agreement and accord. It will 
replace by force the rules of equity 
and fairness men have built up 
through the years by common con- 
sent. At one stroke it will wipe out 
the many charters of industrial peace 
arrived at through industrial de- 
mocracy. It will break down self- 
discipline born of self-government, 


snuff out the spirit of constructive 
contribution born of cooperation. 

For Fire Fighters—(1950, pp. 45, 
498) Res. 69, introduced and spon- 
sored by the Fire Fighters Union 
proposed that the A. F. of L. support 
legislation providing for compulsory 
arbitration of disputes between fire 
fighters and their respective employ- 
ers. The convention approved the 
resolution. 

Arizona Power Project—(1950, pp. 
81, 475) Res. 29: 

Whereas—A bill which provides for 
the proposed Central Arizona Project, 
is now before Congress, and 


Whereas— The Central Arizona 
Project, under the guise of reclama- 
tion is designed to provide irrigation 
at exorbitant cost for a relatively 
small acreage of land to grow com- 
mon field crops, and 

Whereas—Data supplied by Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chap- 
man, reveals that the Arizona Project 
will cost American taxpayers $2,075,- 
729,000 for interest alone, and 

Whereas— To supply irrigation 
through the Central Arizona Project 
would require 1,500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of hydro-electric power annu- 
ally to lift irrigation water to a 
height of 1000 feet and carry it over 
300 miles in an expensive canal, and 

Whereas—Construction cost for ir- 
rigation features alone is estimated to 
be over $1,800 an acre, and 

Whereas—The field crops antici- 
pated through irrigation provided by 
the Central Arizona Project are the 
same crops which are now in surplus 
and are being subsidized by the 
United States Government, and 

Whereas—The exorbitant cost of 
construction and operation of the 
Central Arizona Project will not add 
to the national welfare, but will cre- 
ate additional taxes through an in- 
crease in surplus crops which must be 
subsidized by the United States Goy- 
ernment, therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the 69th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor convening on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1950, in Houston, Texas, in- 
struct the officers to oppose the adop- 
tion of this legislation which would 
create an unjustifiable heavy tax bur- 
den for a project that will not en- 
hance the nation’s economy. 


(1951, pp. 276, 549) Res. 10 re- 
affirmed the position of the A. F. of L. 
in opposition to any legislation au- 
thorizing the construction of the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project. 


(1958, pp. 399, 648) Res. 23 A. F. 
of L. reaffirmed its opposition to the 
proposed Central Arizona Project and 
to actively oppose any legislation 
authorizing this project. 

(1953, pp. 399, 648) Res. 52 called 
for a reaffirmation of A. F. of L. 
opposition to proposed Central Ari- 
zona Project. 


Armament Program, Economics of 
—(1949, p. 253) The grave inter- 
national situation has been responsible 
for another item adding significantly 
to the domestic demand for goods and 
services — government expenditures 
for military preparedness. This pro- 
gram is still expanding, as shown by 
the fact that national defense ex- 
penditures during the first half of 
1949 were at an annual rate of $12.7 
billion, as compared to about $11.2 
billion during 1948. The estimated 
outlay during the fiscal year 1950 
will be about $13.1 billion. 


Obviously this now accounts for an 
appreciable portion of current em- 
ployment and production and has pro- 
vided substantial support to the weak- 
ening market situation. While it is 
not healthy for our economy to rely 
upon a crutch of this nature, and it is 
to be devoutly hoped that the early 
establishment of a sound peace will 
make possible a reduction in the arms 
program, it must be recognized that 
future trends in this area will de- 
pend upon international developments 


which are, by their nature, largely 
unpredictable. It is probable that an 
abnormally high level of military ex- 
penditure will be necessary for a long 
time to come. We must be prepared, 
however, to deal with the adverse 
effects on employment of any curtail- 
ment of defense spending which may 
be warranted by a change in the in- 
ternational outlook. 


Armed Forces 


Reserves and Manpower (also see: 
Defense) —(1952, pp. 257, 453) The 
Armed Forces Reserve has _ been 
growing so rapidly that a large per- 
centage of civilian workers are now 
in the Reserve. In the event of a 
full mobilization, it is important that 
there be no indiscriminate recall of 
civilian workers into the Armed 
Forces. There should be selective re- 
call with deferment of essential ci- 
vilian workers as we now have under 
Selective Service for enlisted person- 
nel. 


This position was effectively stated 
by representatives of our National 
Legislative Committee when the 82nd 
Congress considered the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952. The intent of 
Congress in enacting this law sup- 
ports our position. There is danger, 
however, that because complete dis- 
cretion in administering the law is 
given to the Defense Department, 
proper and necessary consideration 
may not be given to the importance 
of deferring essential civilian person- 
nel from being recalled into the 
Armed Forces. We ask, therefore, 
that efforts be made to obtain safe- 
guards assuring that there will be 
civilian supervision over this program 
and proper provision for necessary 
deferments. 


Armed Forces, Press Service for 
(see: Public Relations). 


Armistice, Planning for (also see: 
Post-War) —(1942, p. 285) The end 
of fighting does not assure the spirit 
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of a millenium but reaction usually 
sets in from weariness of spirit and 
revolt against destruction, in addition 
to the more evil passions and hatreds 
engendered by the war. The end of 
fighting is not the end of responsi- 
bility. Order must be restored and it 
must be the kind of order for which 
we are now fighting. Our present 
thinking proposes a long armistice. 
This proposal has dangers as well as 
advantages. It will mean for con- 
quered nations interim governments 
imposed by the conquerors, but it will 
give opportunity for nations to revive 
their economic institutions under re- 
sponsible world leadership. Such re- 
habilitation would have to be financed 
from world resources. The United 
States as the leading world power has 
a responsibility to plan and prepare 
for such aid to peoples of devastated 
areas. 

Restoration of economic and civilian 
life in all the devastated countries 
should get under way quickly. Unless 
this is done on a world basis, we shall 
be handicapped for centuries by the 
low standards of backward areas. 
Homes, industries, commerce, and 
voluntary organizations for human 
welfare have been destroyed in much 
of the territory devastated by mech- 
anized warfare. Nations are starving 
as harvest fields and tools are de- 
stroyed; schools and markets are in 
ruins; means of transportation and 
communication are useless or razed. 
Credit and monetary institutions must 
be restored. To save nations from 
mass starvation, epidemics, and frus- 
tration, they must be fed, clothed, and 
their homes restored as the basis for 
restoration of business and trade. 
Agriculture, mining, and manufactur- 
ing, must be organized around mar- 
kets and they can best get under way 
unhampered by political restrictions 
and limitations. 

The Army has already initiated 
training for personnel to prepare 
them to act as administrators during 


the period of restoration. A long 
armistice will defer political settle- 
ment until the destructive passions of 
war have had time to mellow and to 
give way to the spirit and needs of 
constructive relationships. While the 
military must prepare the way for 
the administrators of peace, it does 
not follow that military officials have 
the training and the approach of 
civilian administrators who use the 
educational methods of democracy to 
achieve social welfare. The organized 
labor movement of this and other 
lands will oppose military rule after 
occupation. From the first, civilians 
must be in charge of provisional gov- 
ernments, and from the first there 
must be participation of responsible, 
representative local persons in deci- 
sions affecting their welfare. 


Whatever provisions the Peace 
Treaty may make for world order, 
nations will still need regional align- 
ments for the advancement of mutual 
economic and political interests. To 
keep trade and commerce free, regions 
and areas that feed into various mar- 
kets must plan for the organization 
and restoration of industries in those 
areas as geared into markets of world 
trade. Problems of raw materials and 
finances will be vital in restoring eco- 
nomic and civil life. The United 
States has learned from the conquest 
of Malay, the fall of Singapore, and 
conquest of the islands nearby, that 
our military and industrial progress 
is threatened by loss of access to raw 
materials. Unless our chemical en- 
gineers can develop synthetic rubber 
rapidly, we shall return to horse-and- 
buggy methods. The same is true of 
many other basic commodities which 
are largely produced in a single re- 
gion. Development of agriculture 
must be balanced with development of 
industry. 


Arnold, Thurman (see: Anti-Trust 
Drive). 


Arts Commission, Fine—(1954, pp. 
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154, 591) The A. F. of L. supported 
proposed legislation to create a Fed- 
eral Fine Arts Commission which 
would stimulate federal participation 
in the advancement of music and the 
other fine arts. 


American Federation of Labor un- 
ions in the entertainment and fine 
arts fields are pushing for legislation 
to create a Federal Fine Arts Com- 
mission. 


We believe this proposal has much 
merit and recommend that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor continue 
supporting the efforts of our con- 
stituent unions in this field. 


Arts, Federal Aid in Development 
(see: Education and Planning). 


Arts, Undermining—(1930, p. 376) 
The A. F. of L. deplores the tendency 
and purely commercial motives that 
are undermining and destroying the 
foundations of our cultural structure 
and that are debasing the arts of our 
people, that we approve the under- 
taking of musicians, actors—indeed, 
all employed in the theatrical, enter- 
tainment and musical profession in 
arousing the people to the dangers in- 
volved in placing these arts upon the 
altar of greed and under the guise of 
scientific and mechanical advancement 
are destroying the very soul and life 
of the human qualities and opportuni- 
ties that have made for these higher 
and finer sensibilities of mankind and 
that we call upon all wage earners as 
well as all others deeply interested and 
seriously concerned in the preserva- 
tion and further development of these 
arts to join in this appeal against the 
dehumanizing of the arts and for the 
enlargement of opportunities and in- 
centives to the youth of our land for 
a constantly higher and finer cultural 
life by preserving for all time the 
very spirit of soul and of the fine 
human attributes and qualities in- 
volved in these arts and which so 
greatly contribute to the enchantment 
and enrichment of life itself. 


Asia (also see: Racial Discrimina- 
tion). 

Problems in—(1949, p. 437)—The 
convention unanimously approved a 
suggested program of action in Asia 
submitted by Committee on Resolu- 
tions as follows: 


The Chinese problem is only a 
part of the entire crisis in Asia. 
We cannot meet this problem by hay- 
ing a short-range or short-sighted 
approach. We cannot meet this prob- 
lem unless we aid morally and mate- 
rially the democratic forces striving 
to build India into a rallying center 
and fortress of democracy in Asia. 
We cannot meet this problem unless 
and until we shed every notion that 
there is the slightest compatability 
between Russian imperialism and 
genuine national independence, be- 
tween world Communism and social 
progress, justice, freedom and peace. 


In accordance with the lofty prin- 
ciples and ideals proclaimed in the 
section of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port which we have quoted, we here- 
with propose the following guiding 
lines and specific suggestions for our 
government’s policy towards the cri- 
sis in the Far East: 


1. Keep imperialist hands off the 
awakened peoples of Asia, now striv- 
ing and struggling for national free- 
dom! Through the United Nations 
and our own initiative, our govern- 
ment should foster the development of 
completely independent, free, demo- 
cratic republics throughout Asia. 


2. Welcome and support the Asian 
Relations Conference, recently called 
by democratic India and its great 
prime minister Jawaharlal Nehru, as 
a positive step toward unifying the 
free nations of Asia in mutual defense 
of their newly-won freedoms. 


3. Urge our government to give 
prompt and vigorous support to the 
realization of a regional pact, under 
Article 51 of the United Nations char- 
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ter, composed of the freedom-loving 
lands of the Pacific and Far East. 


4. Have our government refuse 
diplomatic recognition or enter into 
commercial relations with the Com- 
munist quisling clique because of 
usurpation of the governmental au- 
thority over large areas of China. 


5. Have our government invite to 
the United States a Chinese mission, 
representative of all democratic forces 
in China and headed by acting presi- 
dent Li Tsung-jen. In cooperation 
with this mission, work out plans for 
immediate effective aid to strengthen 
economically and militarily the demo- 
cratic and labor forces of China. 


6. Have our government give all- 
out support to the Chinese delegation 
to the United Nations in its effort to 
have the U.N. investigate and pass 
judgment on Russia’s role in (a) fos- 
tering and financing the civil war in 
China against the legitimate govern- 
ment recognized as such until a few 
days ago by all members of the United 
Nations—including Russia itself, in 
(b) flagrantly flouting its solemn 
treaty obligations to China and in (c) 
deliberately endangering world peace. 


7. Have our government appoint a 
special commission, on which labor is 
adequately represented, to prepare in 
cooperation with democratic Asian 
authorities the application of Presi- 
dent Truman’s “Point Four” in the 
underdeveloped areas and in the in- 
terest of the well-being of the native 
peoples of Asia and all mankind. 


The A. F. of L. reaffirms its soli- 
darity with the workers, agricultural 
laborers, and peasants of Asia in 
their fight for human dignity, na- 
tional integrity, and full national 
independence. 


The A. F. of L. emphasizes its un- 
alterable conviction that all men— 
regardless of color, creed, or clime— 
are children of the same God, all 
equally entitled to the pursuit of life, 


liberty, social justice and human 
happiness. 


Relations with—(1948, p. 104) As 
a result of war upheavals and other 
smouldering forces, the people of the 
great Asiatic continent have been rid- 
ding their lands of governments under 
foreign control. The British Govern- 
ment has withdrawn from India. Rey- 
olutions in Dutch governed islands en- 
danger large Dutch investments on 
which their home economy depends. 
Communists agents have been active 
in these upheavals, trying to get con- 
trol in order to fasten on the people 
the new bondage of Soviet control and 
exploitation in the interests of the 
Communist Party. This new coloni- 
zation directed by fifth-columnists 
who move into a country and direct 
movements for Communization is de- 
signed to give them the appearance of 
national approval. China, Malaya, 
Pakistan, India and Iran have been 
centers of Communist movements for 
control. 

The people of Asia have long years 
of recorded history and their civiliza- 
tion was developed ahead of Western 
Europe and the Western Hemisphere. 
While their civilization may be essen- 
tially different from that of Western 
and younger nations, the human de- 
sire for freedom and self-government 
is universal. There is in process of 
development in the whole of Asia, 
outside of the Iron Curtain, move- 
ments for representative government 
and for oganization of workers into 
free trade unions. Already nations 
are turning against Communist ef- 
forts to impose new controls by Mos- 
cow toward national self-government. 
Many workers have found that efforts 
to cooperate with Communists have 
ended in Communist domination over 
the workers of these countries, and 
appeal has been made to the workers 
of the United States for cooperation 
and aid. Like the Continent of Asia, 
Japan must defend its hope for free- 
dom against Communist aggression. 
One of our outstanding trade union- 
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ists has been serving on the staff of 
General MacArthur as head of his 
manpower division. He has been able 
to bring to Japanese workers the bene- 
fit of our trade union experience. . 
The idea is gaining support that an 
A. F. of L. bureau in Asia, similar to 
the one we have maintained in Europe 
since the war, would be helpful in 
making free trade union experience 
available to them. 


(1948, p. 488) Free trade union or- 
ganization, free negotiation with em- 
ployers through representatives of 
their own choice and freedom to exer- 
cise basic civil rights, individually and 
collectively, are pillars of the demo- 
cratic structure and cannot be under- 
mined without threatening the col- 
lapse of the democratic structure 
itself. 

The American Federation of Labor 
notes with grave concern the trend 
towards the denial of these rights in 
Occupied Japan, this trend being evi- 
denced in action proposed and taken by 
the Japanese Government under the 
influence of supervision of the Ameri- 
can Occupation Forces. 


The orders already issued by the 
Japanese Government and the legis- 
lation proposed by the Occupation 
Forces affecting nearly two and one- 
half million government workers, 
which abridge these rights, reflect 
most damagingly on the reputation 
and prestige of the United States and 
its efforts to propagate democratic 
concepts throughout the world and 
lend encouragement to the forces of 
totalitarianism in their endeavors to 
bring the world under the heel of 
Communist dictatorship. 


The obligations and responsibilities 
that rest on the public servant and the 
necessity for efficient and uninter- 
rupted fulfillment of governmental 
functions are recognized, the expan- 
sion of government activity into the 
proprietary or industrial field should 
not result in the denial of trade union 
rights to workers in such branches of 


the government service. Rather, the 
effort should be directed toward the 
attainment of the maximum measure 
of freedom in trade union and civil 
activities which are consistent with the 
character of public service to be en- 
joyed by all employees of the com- 
munity, national, or local. 


Distinctions should be made on the 
one hand between the requirements of 
a military occupation and the orders 
issued thereunder, and on the other, 
legislation intended to establish na- 
tional policy after military occupation 
is terminated and self-government is 
established. 


The American Federation of Labor 
firmly believes that the development 
of responsible policies and procedures 
in labor, management, and community 
relationships is an evolutionary proc- 
ess, coming to fruition only after the 
problems of that relationship have 
been dealt with by the parties them- 
selves in the light of national tradi- 
tion and political, social and economic 
conditions. 


Attempts to control rigidly this de- 
velopment, restricting the rights of 
supposedly free workers, have ever 
been a failure and contrary to the 
growth of free institutions. 


The gradual trend toward restric- 
tive and oppressive policies in Japan 
stemmed in large part from the anti- 
labor policies enunciated by the 80th 
Congress, policies which have been 
vigorously disavowed by the American 
people in the recent election. 


By reason of the foregoing your 
Committee recommends that the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor call upon 
the Government of the United States 
to: 


(a) Re-define official policy concern- 
ing the handling of labor problems in 
the Japanese Government service and 
enterprise so as to afford the maxi- 
mum opportunity for the Japanese 
themselves to work out the nature of 
labor policy and procedures consistent 
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with the requirements of stability in 
government function, and that such re- 
strictive occupation directives and 
compulsion in labor affairs as may be 
necessary to effect the security of the 
occupation be applied only for the 
period of the occupation, and 

(b) Discontinue repressive action, 
which is being carried on under the 
guise of anti-Communism, against the 
legitimate trade union objectives and 
practices, and to move against the 
Japanese Communist Party itself by 
exposing and prosecuting the illegal 
and anti-democratic activities of the 
Party. 

The Committee further recommends 
that every effort be made to expand 
direct contact with the Japanese La- 
bor Movement and establish such con- 
tact-on a permanent basis for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and strengthen- 
ing the adherence to free trade union 
principles on the part of the Japanese 
workers. 


It is also recommended that an offi- 
cial letter of greeting be sent from 
the American Federation of Labor to 
the bona fide Japanese trade unions 
telling these workers of the Federa- 
tion’s keen interest in their welfare 
and trade union progress. 


Russian Aggression—(1952, pp. 95, 
110, 117, 126, 548)—After examina- 
tion of the above sections of the Exec- 
utive Council’s Report dealing with 
the entire international crisis, our 
nation’s foreign policy, the Commu- 
nist menace, and the urgent tasks of 
the hour, your International Commit- 
tee has found the analysis to be 
thoroughgoing and sound. 


In line with the constructive spirit 
and valuable content of this Execu- 
tive Council survey, the International 
Committee proposes the adoption of 
the following: 

In their firm desire for peace, the 
democracies swiftly disarmed at the 
end of World War II. They turned 
their energies to economic reconstruc- 


tion. But the very progress of eco- 
nomic restoration and the extent of 
disarmament by the democratic pow- 
ers served only as additional reasons 
for the Soviet regime to intensify 
Communist subversion and launch a 
series of ruthless aggressions (Czecho- 
slovakia, China, Korea). 


Today, it is the peoples of Asia, 
Europe and Africa who are most di- 
rectly and seriously threatened and 
least able to withstand Russian ag- 
gression and Communist subversion. 
The progress made by Free Europe in 
rearmament to date is not yet suffi- 
cient to deter, let alone defeat, Soviet 
imperialistic aggression which con- 
tinues as a grave threat to world 
peace and human welfare. It would, 
therefore, be fatal folly to assume 
that this program has already in- 
creased our collective security or re- 
duced the danger of Soviet aggran- 
dizement enough to warrant a slow- 
down or stretch-out of our rearma- 
ment efforts. On the contrary, slow- 
ing down our pace of rearmament is 
a most dangerous way of stretching 
out the period of insecurity and in- 
tensifying the peril of aggression. 


However, American policy must aim 
at more than securing adequate re- 
armament to cool the Kremlin’s ardor 
for aggression. We dare not limit the 
objective of our situations of strength 
merely to securing a better bargain- 
ing position with Stalin and his suc- 
cessors. Such an approach can never 
give the free world a feeling of sta- 
bility and security or keep alive the 
hope of freedom and strengthen the 
will to resist despotism in the Soviet 
orbit. We must supplement and com- 
bine our rearmament program with 
an economic, political and social pro- 
gram for improving and promoting 
democracy and making the free world 
a better place to live in. The demo- 
cratic peoples must simultaneously 
develop economic, political, and social 
measures which will help undermine 
the quisling regimes of Mao Tse-tung, 
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Gottwald, Beirut, Rakosi and their 
ilk. Let us reduce our trade with 
them to a minimum, so as to force 
them to fall behind still more in their 
delivery of loot to Moscow, increase 
their demands on Russia for capital 
goods, and inflict new stress and 
strain on Soviet economy. 


Our government should combine 
such an approach with a program for 
cementing political and economic co- 
operation among the democracies, 
strengthening the democratic forces 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, and 
expanding Point Four and similar aid 
measures, rendered on a reciprocal 
basis, in order to help stabilize and 
improve the economies of friendly 
peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin- 
America. America and other democ- 
racies must act in such a manner and 
pursue such policies as will convince 
the impoverished peasants and work- 
ers of these areas that only through 
the democratic processes and close as- 
sociation with the free nations will 
they be able to attain an expansion of 
production, a greater supply of goods, 
a more equitable distribution of in- 
come, higher purchasing power, na- 
tional independence and human lib- 
erty. 


U.S. Attitude Toward — (1949, p. 
39) Res. 12 proposed that the United 
States should be urged to consider a 
positive stand toward Asia and that 
this subject should be the next item 
on its foreign policy agenda. 


(1949, p. 486) The convention com- 
mittee reported on Res. 12 in connec- 
tion with the general subject of the 
Crisis in the Far East. The following 
committee statement was unanimously 
approved: 


... your committee particularly de- 
Sires to express its hearty approval 
on the following inspiring and timely 
plea by the Executive Council: 

Our nation should proclaim a 


policy of cooperation with all demo- 
cratic groups in Asia. We should 


offer to them economic aid and co- 
operation similar to what we have 
given Europe. Communism can be 
defeated by cooperation in defense 
of high ideals of human life—moral 
standards and human rights assur- 
ing freedom. 


Here is blazoned the path to a con- 
structive American policy in the en- 
tire Orient. 

Your committee also takes note of 
Resolution No. 12, entitled “Foreign 
Policy for Asia.” Embodied in our 
proposed statement of policy towards 
the Far-East is an endorsement of 
the intent of this resolution. 


Throughout our history, our coun- 
try has consistently championed the 
cause of national freedom for all peo- 
ples. Our nation and our democracy 
were born as the result of a genuine 
and great revolutionary struggle for 
independence. It was America which, 
more than 30 years ago, proclaimed 
anew and invigorated the doctrine and 
self-determination of all peoples. 
Thereby, America lit the fires of free- 
dom in the hearts of the enslaved 
Koreans, the free trade unionists and 
liberals of Japan, the struggling Chi- 
nese Nationalists following the ban- 
ner of Sun Yat Sen, the forces of 
nationalist freedom rallied around 
Gandhi and the freedom-loving patri- 
ots of Indonesia. 


Unlike Russia of Czarist days and 
the Russia of Bolshevism, America 
always worked for a united and strong 
China. It was American initiative, 
particularly through the dynamic 
leadership of Samuel Gompers, that 
led to the foundation of the ILO, 
which was the first organization to 
bring to the toiling folks of Asia the 
message of human equality, dignity, 
and liberation from degrading condi- 
tions of life and labor. 


The American people and especially 
its organized labor movement view 
with the warmest of sympathy and 
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the keenest of interest the aspirations 
and efforts of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of the common people of Asia 
for human freedom and national in- 
dependence. No imperialist power— 
regardless of its flag or ideology— 
must be permitted to exploit for its 
own greedy interests this great up- 
surge of the masses of Asiatic peoples. 


When Japanese imperialism tried 
to unseat and merely replace other 
imperialist powers by exploiting this 
worthy aspiration of the peoples of 
Asia, our country rendered the great- 
est service to humanity by exposing 
this hypocritical and cynical policy 
and inflicting a crushing defeat on 
Tojo and his marauding legions. 


Today, the noble desires of the 
masses of Asia for national freedom 
and human dignity are being ruth- 
lessly exploited by Communist Russia 
in its drive for totalitarian world 
domination. The new Russian impe- 
rialism is even more dangerously ag- 
gressive than that of the old Czarist 
regime. The tyrants in the Kremlin 
are trying to deal a shattering eco- 
nomic and military blow to the West- 
ern democracies by grabbing complete 
control of the fabulous natural re- 
sources of the Asiatic continent and 
its strategically vital islands. Mos- 
cow seeks today not only economic and 
political domination. It also seeks to 
poison the heart and enslave the mind 
of man, as is shown by the fierce 
Communist hatred of the spirit and 
thought of Gandhi. Just as we called 
a halt to the Nipponese imperialist 
drive to turn back the clock of prog- 
ress in Asia, so must we now do ev- 
erything in our power to prevent the 
Russian expansionists from imposing 
Soviet imperialism on the awakened 
spirits and suffering bodies of the 
peoples of Asia. 


We must actively aid the stirring 
struggle for independence and na- 


tional freedom now rocking Asia. It 
is our historic mission to lead in pre- 
venting the Communist demagogues 
from perverting this historic struggle 
into an orgy of national and world 
hatred and into a war of race against 
race. Our own national security, no 
less than our intense concern for hu- 
man freedom and world peace, calls 
for a vigorous American policy in the 
Pacific. 


Asia and Africa, Crisis (E.C. State- 
ment)—(1952, p. 109) The crisis in 
the Far East offers not only a grave 
threat but an inspiring challenge and 
great opportunity to the forces of 
freedom. It is in this light that the 
Executive Council, in its Resolution 
on “The Crisis in Asia and Africa,” 
which aroused world-wide interest, de- 
clared on February 2, 1952: : 


In the historic struggle between 
the democratic and the totalitarian 
powers, the peoples of colonial and 
industrially underdeveloped coun- 
tries are destined to play a decisive 
role. If the democracies could rally 
to their banner the hundreds of 
millions of people in these areas of 
Asia and Africa, they would deci- 
sively defeat the attempts of Com- 
munist imperialism to subvert and 
conquer the free nations. But if 
totalitarian Russian—hypocritically 
posing as the champion of the co- 
lonial peoples and exploiting the 
mistakes which the democracies 
may make—should win these vast 
masses as its friends or allies, the 
Kremlin would likely succeed in at- 
taining its ghastly goal of world en- 
slavement. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive for the democratic countries to 
have these people of Asia and Afri- 
ca become equal partners in the 
struggle for freedom, peace, and so- 
cial and economic improvement. 


Our own nation was born out of 
a revolutionary struggle against co- 
lonial tyranny. We are, by tradition 
and policy, in wholehearted sym- 
pathy with all people seeking full 
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national freedom. We have shown 
the way in harnessing modern in- 
dustrial techniques for conquering 
hunger, misery, illness and illter- 
acy. Through our Point Four Pro- 
gram we have demonstrated sym- 
pathetic understanding and readi- 
ness to help meet the urgent social 
and economic needs of the under- 
developed regions. In a spiritual as 
well as material sense, America is 
best qualified to provide active and 
consistent leadership for stopping 
the spread of chaos and ruin in the 
colonial and underdeveloped re- 
gions, promoting and protecting 
their aspirations for national inde- 
pendence and a better life. 


Atlantic Charter, Labor’s Bill of 
Rights—(1946, p. 482) In his cable of 
January 10 of this year to Secretary 
of State Byrnes, then in London, 
President Green thus outlined the po- 
sition of the American Federation of 
Labor towards the problem of world 
peace: “The principles of the Atlantic 
Charter should be the foundation for 
wholehearted cooperation to attain a 
just and enduring peace to stand on 
the solid foundation of the Four Free- 
doms.” This was a reaffirmation of 
the position taken by the A. F. of L. 
during the most trying hours of the 
war when the hardest battles were 
still ahead of us. This also was the 
solemnly proclaimed policy of our 
government and our allies during the 
darkest days of the war when victory 
was still in doubt or at least distant. 
This remains the position of the A. F. 
of L. after victory, no less than before 
victory. 


We of organized labor had great 
hopes that this sane and sound ap- 
proach to the problem of peace would 
also continue as the policy of the tri- 
umphant powers after no less than 
before the military victory. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the cause of 
decent international relations and 
world security than for the victorious 
nations to throw overboard these guid- 


ing lines to peace. With profoundest 
disappointment do we report that 
since the defeat of the Axis some of 
the triumphant powers have cynically 
distorted and flagrantly discarded the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 


The Executive Council and Presi- 
dent Green has intervened actively 
with President Truman, the State De- 
partment and the Office of Military 
Government for returning to the Ger- 
man trade unions the offices, property 
and financial assets which had been 
stolen from them by the Nazis. 


The task before us as free trade 
unionists is great. Unless the trade 
unions of Germany and of other lands 
are given leadership by the free trade 
unions with a rallying center this field 
will be pre-empted by those who would 
communize our free trade union or- 
ganizations. A program of facts and 
information for European workers 
giving concrete reports on wages and 
working conditions of the American 
workers is essential. Likewise infor- 
mation about the Soviet economy and 
the so-called trade unionism in Russia 
is desirable. Exchanges of workers 
and leaders from various industries 
and international unions must be en- 
couraged and become part of our reg- 
ular activity in Europe. Relief must 
be provided to the reviving free trade 
unions and leaders and to other demo- 
cratic forces who are struggling to 
liberate themselves from totalitarian 
control. These and other activities 
must be engaged in if we are to make 
freedom of the workers safe through- 
out the world. 


We are pleased to record the fact 
that provision has been made by the 
American Federation of Labor to set 
up a European office through which to 
service European trade unionists and 
that likewise provision has been made 
by the A. F. of L. to supplement the 
services of the Free Trade Union 
Committee by the selection of a di- 
rect appointee. 


Strategically Germany is the eco- 
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nomic heart of Continental Europe 
and can give leadership as well in the 
field of labor. It is therefore impor- 
tant to aid them to move quickly and 
surely toward free trade unions for 
their progress and protection, for the 
security of Europe and lastly, to safe- 
guard free trade unionism in the 
United States. We cannot continue to 
prosper in isolation in the field of 
labor any more than can our govern- 
ment prosper in isolation! Only by 
our joining hands with the visible 
forces of democracy throughout the 
world can we hope to make the demo- 
cratic way of life more dynamic and 
effective and fully secure us against 
the constant encroachments and un- 
warranted and vicious assaults of 
every type and of every stripe of 
totalitarian dictatorship. 


With these comments, suggestions 
and recommendations your committee 
recommends concurrence in those sec- 
tions of the Executive Council report 
referred to. 


Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal Project— 
(1939, pp. 240, 446) Res. 11, referring 
subject matter to Executive Council, 
was unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of War have 
formally transmitted to Congress rec- 
ommendations that the Federal Gov- 
ernment proceed with the completion 
of the Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal; and 


Whereas—In hearing before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House of Representatives, the 
Committee has had evidence sub- 
mitted to them that as a protected 
route for the movement of troops, 
munitions and supplies .. . the Atlan- 
tic-Gulf Ship Canal will serve as a 
major element of National defense in 
time of war; and 


Whereas—The building of this ca- 
nal will shorten by many hundreds of 
miles the distance between the farm- 


ing, stock raising, lumbering and min- 
ing sections of the Mississippi Valley 
and the West, and the industrial sec- 
tions of the East, thus reducing the 
cost of many of the vital necessities 
of life; and 


Whereas—The construction of great 
public works, when such projects are 
found to be economically justified and 
in the public interest, represents one 
of the fundamental policies of labor, 
and has been the means of providing 
many thousands of workers with em- 
ployment during times when employ- 
ment in private industry was at low 
terest; and 


Whereas—The construction of the 
Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal has been 
found, after a very thorough investi- 
gation to be of “unusual merit” and 
that “its benefits will increase with 
time and will accrue to a larger por- 
tion of our country and its population 
than those of almost any other Fed- 
eral project,’ and that “its construc- 
tion is needful and in the public in- 
terest; and 


Whereas—The construction of this 
canal, contemplating as it does, the 
expenditure of nearly two hundred 
million dollars ($200,000,000) would 
create a demand for almost every 
phase of construction labor as well as 
to act as a stimulant to trade and 
industry in supplying the needed sup- 
plies and materials used in its con- 
struction, and come at a time when 
there are millions of workers praying 
for employment; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, go on record as approving 
and endorsing the Atlantic-Gulf Ship 
Canal project and that this conven- 
tion request the Executive Council to 
further by every reasonable means, 
the passage of this legislation in the 
National Congress authorizing its 
completion at the earliest vossible 
date. 


Atomic Power, Control—(1946, p. 
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64) The American representative on 
the Commission has proposed an Inter- 
national Atomic Development Author- 
ity to be entrusted with all phases of 
the development and use of atomic 
energy. The Authority would have 
exclusive responsibility for the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Managerial control or ownership 
of all atomic energy activities. 

2. Power to control, inspect, and 
license all other atomic activi- 
ties. 

3. The duty of fostering the bene- 
ficial uses of atomic energy. 

4. Research and development .. . 
in the field of atomic knowledge 
and development... . 


The Authority would also be charged 
with determining the rules necessary 
to protect its powers. Among the acts 
subject to immediate punishment 
would be: 


1. Illegal possession or use of an 
atomic bomb. 


2. Illegal possession or separation 
of atomic material suitable for 
use in an atomic bomb. 


3. Seizure of any plant or other 
property belonging to or licensed 
by the Authority. 


4, Wilful interference with the ac- 
tivities of the Authority. 


5. Creation or operation of dan- 
gerous projects. 


The American proposals makes not 
veto power but decision by majority 
vote its first and essential condition. 


The Authority would conduct con- 
tinuous surveys into world supplies of 
materials usable for atomic energy 
and control and operate all plants pro- 
ducing fissionable materials as well as 
the products of such plants. 

The Authority would have exclu- 
Sive right of research into atomic ex- 
plosives and control over research 
into all other aspects of atomic en- 
ergy with responsibility for working 


out a system of licensing to keep its 
control effective. 


The American plan would require 
the Authority to decentralize its 
stockpiles of raw and fissionable ma- 
terials and to maintain a rigorous in- 
spection system providing “adequate 
ingress and egress for all qualified 
representatives of the Authority.” 


Under the American plan, our 
bombs would be destroyed and our 
scientific and manufacturing infor- 
mation released to the Authority step 
by step as the Authority developed 
and made effective international con- 
trols. 


We recommend approval of the 
principles proposed by our represen- 
tative. 

(P.556) We recommend approval of 
the proposal submitted by our Ameri- 
can representative on the Atomic 
Commission. That proposal is the 
only suggestion that would assure the 
world against use of atomic power for 
war purposes. It puts under an inter- 
national authority effective control of 
all fissionable materials, plants, stock 
piles, research. The right of inspec- 
tion with provisions for punishment 
for infraction of agreements, makes 
control effective when the plan is ap- 
proved. Scientists generally agree that 
it is impossible to make nuclear fuels 
incapable of reconversion for war 
uses, the authority must have exclu- 
sive control over the atomic field. 


The agreement which authorizes 
control by an international authority 
must simultaneously provide all neces- 
sary conditions. It is essential that 
use of veto power should be prohib- 
ited with respect to the administra- 
tion of the International Authority. 


We urge our Government not to 


compromise on the principles incor- 
porated in the American Plan. 


Housing Rent Increases (Res. 89)— 
(1951, pp. 309, 565) Whereas—The 
United States Government which owns 
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all dwelling houses at Richland, 
Washington, proposes to increase ren- 
tals for such dwelling houses, some 
40 per cent, on October 1, 1951, and 


Whereas—The same United States 
Government has, through its wage 
stabilization program, rigidly limited 
the wages of the atomic workers who, 
of necessity, occupy said dwelling 
houses, and 


Whereas—This situation amounts 
to a manifestly unfair pay reduction 
effected and solidified by the United 
States Government, in a vital defense 
industry, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled in San Francisco this 17th 
day of September, 1951, go on record 
as strongly opposing rent raises at 
Richland, Washington, or at any other 
atomic energy installation for the 
duration of the present national emer- 
gency, and be it further 


Resolved—That the full power of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
utilized to the end in opposition to 
any of these proposed rent increases 
at residences of atomic energy instal- 
lations. Adopted. 


Atomic Warfare — (1951, pp. 25, 
475) In the introduction to its annual 
report, the Executive Council made 
the following statement which was 
approved by the convention and com- 
mended to thoughtful consideration: 
“ .. progress in understanding science 
has made available a more powerful 
energy than any previously known. 
By harnessing it to productive use, 
we shall revolutionize many processes. 
By utilizing it for military purposes 
we have available a fire power equal 
to the total available since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. This terrific 
power for destruction imposes grave 
moral responsibility in its use. Atom- 
ic bombs would probably end any pre- 
ferred treatment of non-combatants 
and would probably wipe out civiliza- 
tion. 


“We face the dilemma of initiating 
atomic warfare against those who 
have no respect for moral standards 
in living and who seek total control 
over all nations or servitude to these 
sinister amoral forces that would de- 
stroy all that gives meaning and pur- 
pose to human life. Great are the 
hazards and the moral reesponsibili- 
ties. Our decisions must be prompt 
and unwavering if we are to continue 
to have and perpetuate human free- 
dom.” 


(1952, p. 175) In a brief report on 
the development of atomic energy and 
its importance to the life of the na- 
tion, the Executive Council stated, in 
part: 


“Much of the progress of America’s 
atomic energy program is, for secu- 
rity reasons, necessarily veiled in 
secrecy. A large proportion of avail- 
able and published information is so 
highly technical as to be an almost 
exclusive preserve of the scientists. 
All information that touches upon our 
nation’s security must, of course, be 
jealously guarded. But means should 
be found to enable the general public 
to know the issues involved in the 
atomic energy policies and understand 
fully their implications. The ability 
of our government to discharge this 
vital responsibility may, in time, be- 
come the test of representative gov- 
ernment in a democracy. 


“Atomic energy itself and technol- 
ogy arising out of nuclear fission must 
remain in public domain. While devel- 
opment of private investment and en- 
terprise for civilian use of atomic 
energy should be encouraged, such use 
of it by private enterprise should be 
strictly competitive. Private monop- 
oly in any phase or segment of the 
atomic energy industry is intolerable. 
Yet even now monopolistic aggregates 
are already building up, not only 
around fringes of this public pro- 
gram, but within it. Monopoly of en- 
gineering skill and scientific technol- 
ogy is no less dangerous than monop- 
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oly of private capital. No private cor- 
poration should be permitted to ac- 
cumulate materials, equipment or 
skill of this industry for its own ex- 
clusive use or to arrogate to itself the 
power derived from their exclusive 
possession. 


“We commend the step taken by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
appointing a public panel with labor 
participation. We urge that, in addi- 
tion, qualified men, drawn from the 
ranks of labor, be chosen to serve on 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
in appropriate posts within its organ- 
ization.” 

(p. 405) . . . On the great strides 
our country is making in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy depend the se- 
curity of our nation and the winning 
of peace for free men. We are also 
just beginning to realize the new 
dream of putting atomic energy in 
the service of human welfare in biol- 
ogy, medicine and as a source of pro- 
ductive power. Labor must assert its 
leadership in making sure that the 
broad public interest is fully served in 
the future developments of atomic 
policy. ... 

(19538, p. 281) The Executive Coun- 
cil, in recognition of the potential 
importance of the development of 
atomic energy submitted the follow- 
ing report to the convention: 


“Production of atomic energy on a 
large industrial scale in the United 
States is rapidly coming of age. Large 
new installations are gradually reach- 
ing production stage and additional 
production facilities are under con- 
struction. 


“The riven atom has placed in the 
hands of man undreamed of powers 
of human creation and of human de- 
struction. It was the good fortune of 
the American people that it fell to 
them to develop atomic energy from 
nuclear fission. It is equally fortu- 
nate that the task of atomic energy 
development is under the trusteeship 


of American government. No one can 
any longer doubt that the use of the 
vast powers derived from the atom 
will largely determine the future of 
our civilization and of mankind. Deci- 
sions involving the use of these pow- 
ers must therefore rest upon the high- 
est considerations of morality. The 
government responsible for these de- 
cisions is the government of a de- 
mocracy and must reach them in ac- 
cordance with principles laid down 
with understanding and sober consent 
of the governed. 


“The potential use of atomic energy 
for creative and productive purposes 
is truly enormous. The time is rap- 
idly approaching when public policy 
will have to come to grips with issues 
involved in the use of this new source 
of productive power. We reiterate 
the view of the 1952 Convention on 
this question. Atomic energy itself 
and technology arising out of nuclear 
fission must remain in the public do- 
main. To the extent that national 
security and public interest are kept 
inviolate, there should be full and 
free access to private investment and 
enterprise for civilian use of atomic 
energy. Private enterprise in produc- 
tion or services made possible by 
atomic energy must be competitive. 
There is no room for private monop- 
oly in any part or phase of atomic 
energy industry. Materials, equip- 
ment, scientific technology or engi- 
neering skills of this industry must 
not become the exclusive preserve of 
any private corporation. 


“We call for an explicit declaration 
of Congressional intent that when 
production of atomic power is used, it 
be produced and distributed so as to 
serve the national welfare and be 
made available to consumers at the 
lowest possible rate consistent with 
sound business principle. 


“As recognized in the original Mc- 
Mahon Act, the introduction of atomic 
energy for use as a source of produc- 


tive power may lead to substantial 
economic dislocations. In order to as- 
sure orderly introduction of this new 
source of power, without impeding 
technological progress, it is important 
that the necessary controls, including 
government licensing arrangements, 
be maintained to govern the industrial 
application and private use of atomic 
energy. Such licensing and other con- 
trols over use of atomic power should 
not be put into effect before a full 
report has been made to Congress by 
the Atomic Energy Commission of the 
social and economic consequences of 
such use and a full public review of 
its implications. 

“On the initiative of the late Senator 
McMahon, labor was given participa- 
tion on a public panel appointed to 
advise the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. This panel 
became inactive after Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s death. Labor represents the 
major portion of the public. We be- 
lieve that the public interest will be 
served by the establishment of a pub- 
lic advisory group, with labor partici- 
pation, to consult with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Because of 
the special nature of broad public re- 
sponsibility involved in the adminis- 
tration of the atomic energy program, 
we particularly emphasize the recom- 
mendation of the 1952 Convention 
that men, drawn from the ranks of 
labor, be chosen to serve on the 
Atomic Energy Commission and in 
appropriate posts within its organi- 
zation. 

“Labor has played an important part 
in making possible the swift con- 
struction and development as well as 
efficient operation of our atomic en- 
ergy installations. Operation of the 
atomic energy facilities has been 
notably free from work stoppages. 
Inasmuch as the record of labor- 
management relations in some atomic 
energy plants has been far from satis- 
factory, this record has reflected the 
public spirit and restraint on the part 
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of the unions concerned and of their 
membership. We fully recognize the 
continuing need for rigid security 
controls in the military phases of 
atomic energy. It would be unfor- 
tunate, however, if secrecy and se- 
curity controls were so administered 
as to enable private employers to use 
them to defeat collective bargaining 
and to restrict legitimate labor activi- 
ties. 

“We recommend the establishment 
of a Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission to help the Commission 
formulate and apply procedures which 
would assure the maintenance of 
peaceful, as well as equitable labor- 
management relations in the indus- 
tryin 

(P. 500) During the past year, the 
development of atomic energy has 
reached new horizons. Both as the 
most potent destructive force the 
world has ever known and as the key 
to a new and vastly more abundant 
source of power, atomic energy has 
become a matter of foremost citizen 
concern, 

The hydrogen bomb which has the 
largest potential for destruction, is 
now not only at our command, but is 
also at the disposal of the Kremlin 
conspirators. This fact calls for not 
only the highest degree of respon- 
sible statesmanship on our part, but 
also for courage and determination 
needed to deter wanton aggression 
against the free world. 

The critical importance of atomic 
energy production and its use focuses 
special attention upon the public pol- 
icies governing this newly developed 
industry. We emphatically reaffirm 
the A. F. of L. policy that atomic en- 
ergy and the technical processes for 
its utilization must remain in the pub- 
lic domain. While we believe that 
private investment and enterprise in 
the civilian use of atomic energy 
should be encouraged, we hold that 
such use must be competitive. Pri- 
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vate monopoly in any part of the 
development and use of this vital new 
source of energy cannot be tolerated. 


The American Federation of Labor 
is proud of the role its unions and 
their members have played in the con- 
struction and operation of the nation’s 
atomic energy facilities. We concur 
in the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council that, to further the rec- 
ord of industrial peace in these facili- 
ties a Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission should be established. 


We also support the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Council that a 
public advisory board to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy be es- 
tablished and that a well-qualified in- 
dividual from the ranks of labor be 
included in the membership of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


We urge, moreover, that, within the 
bounds of military security, the Fed- 
eral government make available the 
information necessary to make the 
problems surrounding the develop- 
ment of atomic energy fully and 
widely understood by the American 
people. 

(1954, pp. 400, 488) Res. 75 proposed 
that the A. F. of L. commend the 
U.S. Senators who fought proposed 
give away of atomic power to private 
interests. Adopted. 


(1954, p. 264) The E.C. Report con- 
tained a brief account of the develop- 
ments to date of atomic energy, both 
military and civilian. The vital im- 
portance of the development and use 
of atomic energy to all workers was 
stressed by the E.C. as follows: 


. .. the rapid strides in the practical 
application of atomic energy presents 
many challenges. The development of 
atomic energy, unlike any other major 
advances in technology, has not been 
produced by private individuals work- 
ing for private profit. Rather these 
developments have come because the 
American people have invested over 


$10 billion to unlock the secrets of the 
atom. At the start, America’s efforts 
were devoted entirely to the military 
aspects of atomic energy. The time 
is at hand when advances in technol- 
ogy will make possible the harness- 
ing of the atom for peacetime pro- 
ductive purposes on a nation-wide 
scale. This development must proceed 
with all practical speed. Above all, 
the industrial use of atomic power 
must be for the benefit of all Ameri- 
cans. 


In the construction and operation 
of America’s atomic energy plants, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has 
relied on a number of the largest in- 
dustrial firms in the United States. 
As a result, these firms have had for 
some time and will continue to have 
access to a vast storehouse of highly 
privileged atomic information. Unless 
firmly administered public policies 
prevent it, these firms will be in a 
position to put information and know- 
how they derived from the otherwise 
secret governmental operations to 
their exclusive private gain. If left 
free to make exclusive use of such 
information, such firms could easily 
monopolize, dominate, or even restrict 
the future production of atomic energy 
for their private advantage. 


We reaffirm the policy stated by our 
1952 and 1953 Conventions on the fu- 
ture industrial development of atomic 
energy. Central to this policy is the 
proposition that atomic energy itself 
and the technology arising out of nu- 
clear fission and nuclear fusion must 
be kept in the public domain. We be- 
lieve that there should be full oppor- 
tunity for private investment and en- 
terprise to share in the development 
of the civilian use of atomic energy, 
but only to the extent that national 
security and public interest are kept 
inviolate, and on the condition that 
such commercial participation is kept 
thoroughly competitive. 


We urge Congress to write into the 
law clear and specific safeguards, 
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subject to a full measure of enforce- 
ment, to prevent such monopoly or 
domination for private gain. The 
Atomic Energy Commission should be 
constantly on the alert against this 
very real danger and report to the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy on any threat of pri- 
vate profiteering at public expense. 


Special considerations must under- 
lie public policy toward the inventions 
and discoveries that are made in the 
course of atomic development. These 
inventions must not be permitted to 
form the basis for a private patent 
monopoly. Although certain areas of 
atomic knowledge may properly be 
open to private patent, the govern- 
ment must enforce a system of com- 
pulsory licensing so that competition, 
not monopoly, becomes the pattern 
for this growing industry. 

As the production of atomic-gener- 
ated power gets under way and be- 
comes more competitive with that of 
power produced by coal or water, gov- 
ernment action will be required to 
make certain that the new source of 
power is utilized in the true public 
interest and made available to con- 
sumers at the lowest possible cost. 


American labor has been an inte- 
gral part of the atomic energy opera- 
tions. It has built the plants and oper- 
ated the production processes. The 
Atomie Energy Commission reports 
that the Commission and its contrac- 
tors currently employ a total of ap- 
proximately 150,000 workers. At 
present, the majority of these work- 
ers are employed on _ construction 
projects, but by early 1955 it is esti- 
mated that over 80,000 will be em- 
ployed on production, research and 
service operations. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
construction workers are members of 
the A. F. of L. building trades unions 
while the vast majority of the work- 
ers engaged in the production proc- 
esses are members of the A. F. of L. 
metal trades and chemical unions. 


The restraint which these workers 
and their organizations have exer- 
cised has helped to produce a record 
of operations that has been mark- 
edly free from work stoppages. Yet 
the fact remains that labor-manage- 
ment relations in the nation’s atomic 
energy plants have been far from sat- 
isfactory. 


The strict requirements of security 
which surround such projects create 
special problems. In certain situations 
this has been used by contractors to 
block effective union organization and 
satisfactory union-management rela- 
tions. 


To establish a basis for more satis- 
factory relations between the Com- 
mission, its contractors and workers, 
we urge the establishment of a 
special Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This committee would 
advise the Commission on all aspects 
of labor relations, including proce- 
dures and standards for employment, 
personnel problems, and collective 
bargaining relations. 


(P. 523) During the past year, this 
country has made progress in both the 
military and peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 


Because this nation must remain 
vigilant against the possibility of 
Communist aggression, the A. F. of L. 
must continue to support in full the 
program to develop and expand the 
military uses of atomic energy, in- 
cluding the necessary additions to the 
nation’s stockpile of atomic and other 
nuclear weapons. 


At the same time, we must press 
forward with the peacetime develop- 
ment of atomic energy. We must 
demonstrate to the world that the 
atom can become the servant of man, 
not the means for man’s destruction. 


As the Executive Council points out, 
the most important peacetime use of 
atomic energy will be as a new source 
of power. The Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission has speculated officially that 
at the end of the next 20 years it 
might be possible for over 10 per cent 
of the country’s total requirements 
for electricity to be met by nuclear 
power. 


Previous conventions have outlined 
in detail the A. F. of L. policies re- 
garding the manner in which this new 
power should be developed. We wish 
to reaffirm most vigorously the basic 
philosophy upon which these policies 
are based. 


This new source of power has been 
the direct result of the investment, 
through taxes, of more than $11 bil- 
lion by the American people. It is 
thus the American people, not any 
individual or corporate enterprise, 
whose interest must remain para- 
mount as this nation proceeds to har- 
ness the atom for electric energy. 


This does not mean that the door 
must be closed to private commercial 
development of the atom. On the con- 
trary, we believe that private initia- 
tive, investment, and management can 
operate in this field to the benefit of 
all, provided ample safeguards are 
assured through legislative and ad- 
ministrative action to protect the pub- 
lic interest. Arrangements regarding 
granting of patents, ownership and 
managements of generating plants, 
and the distribution of the resulting 
power, are particularly critical issues 
since the manner in which they are 
handled may determine whether a 
monopoly of one, or at most a few, 
firms is permitted to develop in this 
giant industry of tomorrow. 


The Congressional debate on amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act pro- 
vided full opportunity for a discussion 
of several of these critical issues. 
Legislative action on the Administra- 
tion’s bill featured debate in the 
Senate where the A. F. of L. along 
with other public interest groups, 
fought vigorously for a law that 
would prevent the development of any 


possible monopoly resulting from the 
use of atomic energy. 


In the end, the A. F. of L. point of 
view generally prevailed, but only be- 
cause the Federation and like-minded 
organizations were successful in per- 
suading the Senate to take the rare 
step of rejecting a Conference Re- 
port which lacked certain essential 
safeguards. As a result, the lan- 
guage in the bill was changed to meet 
in large measure the A. F. of L 
recommendations. 


The principal points at issue con 
cerned (1) the extent to which pri- 
vate patents would be permitted on 
processes involving the production of 
atomic power, and (2) the extent to 
which public bodies and cooperatives 
would be given preference in the sale 
of any atomic power. The law as 
finally adopted provides for cross- 
licensing of patents for the next five 
years, thereby denying any one indi- 
vidual or firm exclusive rights over 
any atomic energy production process. 
It also gives the public bodies and 
cooperatives an absolute preference 
in the sale of any atomic power. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has a special interest in the atomic 
energy program, since it is A. F. of L. 
members who have built and who now 
operate the great majority of atomic 
energy installations. We are proud of 
the invaluable contribution they have 
made to the success of the nation’s 
atomic energy program. We also com- 
mend the successful efforts our affili- 
ates in this industry have made to 
establish high standards of wages 
and working conditions, as well as 
their constructive approach to labor- 
management relations in this new and 
vital industry. 

The workers in the atomic energy 
industry are placed in a difficult posi- 
tion because security requirements 
frequently prevent the full expression 
of collective bargaining. Because of 
these special conditions, we reiterate 
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our previous recommendation that a 
Labor-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee be established to advise the Atomic 
Energy Commission on all aspects of 
labor relations. 


(1955, p. 202) The E.C. submitted a 
relatively comprehensive report on the 
important subject of Atomic Energy 
and the A. F. of L. approach to devel- 
opment and use of atomic energy as 
follows: 


The use of the atom is a vital con- 
cern of the American Federation of 
Labor. We are concerned not merely 
because of our members in atomic in- 
dustry, but because the future well- 
being of all workmen and their fami- 
lies, all the nation, and indeed the 
entire world will be materially affect- 
ed by atomic development. 


The atom can be a frightful de- 
structive force. Of necessity, this 
military significance has been the 
foremost consideration in our nation’s 
atomic program thus far. And our 
national security requires that it still 
rank first, that we must develop a 
stock of atomic and other nuclear 
weapons sufficient to equip us against 
and to deter Communist aggression. 


We well recognize that the use of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons, 
with accompanying radioactive fall- 
out, could imperil all mankind. But if 
our nation is adequately to safeguard 
our way of life and liberties in today’s 
world, there is no genuine alternative 
but to be fully prepared on the atomic 
front for any military threat. 


Progress in the military atomic pro- 
gram is largely secret, but it is public 
knowledge that two types of nuclear 
powered submarines were launched in 
the past year and that more intensive 
experimentation was undertaken with 
atomic aircraft. We are assured by 
government leaders that other phases 
of military research and weapons 
preparation are moving forward 
steadily. 


The importance of the atom for na- 


tional defense must not be allowed, 
however, to obscure its tremendous 
significance for constructive non-mili- 
tary purposes as well. Peaceful ap- 
plications of the atom can greatly im- 
prove our standard of living. They 
should be developed as rapidly, equi- 
tably, and fully as possible. 


The atom is particularly intriguing 
as a new source of electric power. 
Although nuclear power plants are 
still in the crudest stages of develop- 
ment, they have already been demon- 
strated as feasible. As_ technical 
progress produces more efficient meth- 
ods of harnessing nuclear power, the 
atom can contribute mightily to eco- 
nomic development by meeting the 
world’s expanding needs for relatively 
inexpensive electric energy, particu- 
larly in those areas without water- 
power resources or which have had 
little fuel and must incur heavy trans- 
portation expense to obtain it. 


The atom is also being put to a 
rapidly widening variety of other 
prominent peaceful uses. Atomic ra- 
diation is being relied on increasingly 
in the medical and scientific world for 
diagnosis and treatment of various 
diseases and for research aid in the 
investigation of biological and chem- 
ical processes. 


In the industrial world, radioiso- 
topes are being applied in many valu- 
able new uses, particularly in meas- 
urement and quality control. Perhaps 
the most startling advances are fore- 
shadowed in agriculture and food han- 
dling. Experiments with treatment of 
seeds already reflect success in gain- 
ing far larger crop yield, and hold out 
great promise for conquering the 
world’s future food needs, At the same 
time, radiation is being turned to re- 
markable use in preserving food and 
enabling its more effective storage. 


These and other peaceful uses of the 
atom offer virtually limitless promise 
of benefit to humanity. We must do 
our utmost to encourage their devel- 
opment and hasten the day when such 
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promise becomes reality. It is, there- 
fore, heartening to note the widened 
international cooperation and the ac- 
celerated progress of peaceful atomic 
development in the past year. 


The new growth of international co- 
operation was highlighted by the In- 
ternational Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in August under 
the sponsorship of the United Na- 
tions. This technical conference, at- 
tended by more than 1200 delegates 
from 72 nations, produced a percep- 
tible lowering of atomic secrecy bar- 
riers, revealed considerable advances 
in peacetime development in other 
parts of the world, and demonstrated 
anew that American technicians stand 
to gain, as well as to contribute, valu- 
able aid in international pooling of 
atomic information. 


During the year, the United States 
entered into separate agreements with 
28 friendly nations to exchange tech- 
nical information on civilian uses of 
the atom and for the United States to 
release some atomic fuel for use for 
research reactors. 


While this development is commend- 
able as a recognition of the need for 
international cooperation, it is ques- 
tionable whether bilateral agreements 
for research aid are of much value 
for the many smaller nations which 
simply do not have the resources or 
technical personnel to proceed very 
far at this stage of atomic develop- 
ment. 


More meaningful practical aid is 
necessary for the countries least able 
to develop their own programs, par- 
ticularly in the training of technicians 
who will be required as nuclear power 
plants become economically sound. 


If at all feasible, our country should 
act to present a functioning nuclear 
power plant, with necessary fuel and 
technical staff, to a friendly nation in 
an industrially backward part of the 
world to demonstrate concretely how 


atomic energy may be put to use to 
meet the electric power needs of 
underdeveloped countries. 


Beyond this, it is imperative that we 
provide full support for the immedi- 
ate establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency. Such an agency 
should function as a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, with member- 
ship open to all United Nations mem- 
ber nations. It should function to 
gather and distribute all available in- 
formation on peaceful uses of the 
atom, to obtain and use necessary 
nuclear material, to develop programs 
for training of specialists and all 
workers in atomic energy operations, 
to stimulate further research and 
undertake research programs itself, 
and to provide aid in the conduct of 
peaceful atomic programs where na- 
tions are unable financially and tech- 
nically to develop them alone. 


The conduct of the atomic energy 
program at home, meanwhile, has pro- 
ceeded a long way in the past year. 
The Atomic Energy Commission, which 
administers the program under the 
scrutiny of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, has 
taken several praiseworthy steps dur- 
ing the year, but it has required 
considerable prodding before taking 
them. 


Hearings on the program were held 
early in the year by the Congressional 
Joint Committee. At these hearings 
the A. F. of L. urged, among other 
recommendations, more active efforts 
in development of peaceful uses, for 
widened private participation in such 
development, for greater declassifica- 
tion of restricted technical informa- 
tion, and an expanded program of in- 
formation for the public at large. 


Some progress has since been re- 
corded in each of these areas, although 
the AEC frequently is still lagging in 
its responsibility to present the in- 
formation and perspective necessary 
to enable the general public to under- 
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stand the course and significance of 
atomic development. 


The activities of private enterprise 
in the atomic energy field have been 
notably accelerated in recent months. 
An increasing number of companies 
are displaying a keen interest in such 
activities. We believe this sound and 
desirable. The nation stands to bene- 
fit by drawing on the talents and cre- 
ative vigor of our private enterprise 
system. 


As the A. F. of L. has repeatedly 
stressed, however, it must be made 
certain that such private activity de- 
velops' on a genuinely competitive 
basis. All responsible firms, regard- 
less of size, should be encouraged and 
enabled to participate and must be 
permitted equal access to information, 
resources and opportunities. 


The government must retain and 
exercise its authority to prevent any 
company from using patent rights to 
gain a monopoly of some significant 
aspect of atomic development. Com- 
panies which have had a head start in 
gaining knowledge and experienced 
personnel in this field through service 
as contractors for the government 
should not be allowed to convert their 
inside knowledge into an unduly fa- 
vored position or exclusive control of 
any phase of private development. 


It must be kept in mind at all 
times that the public has a tremen- 
dous investment involved. About $13 
billion of the public’s money has al- 
ready been spent on atomic energy. 
In opening peacetime development to 
private business, the government 
must follow through on its responsi- 
bility to make certain that the pub- 
lie receives a maximum return on 
this investment. 


Most attention in peaceful develop- 
ment has of course been directed to 
the atom as a source of power. As 
such power becomes commercially 
practical, it must be provided for con- 


sumers at the lowest possible rate in 
keeping with sound business prin- 
ciples. 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
has been proceeding with its 5-year 
“reactor development” program, un- 
der which it is testing 5 different basic 
reactor concepts to determine the 
soundest technical and economical 
means of converting atomic energy 
into usable power. Several of the ex- 
perimental reactors being fabricated 
in this quarter-of-a-billion-dollar pro- 
gram are scheduled to be put into 
operation in the coming year. 


In addition, the Commission earlier 
this year invited proposals from pri- 
vate and public utilities willing to con- 
struct large-scale nuclear power 
plants, principally at their own ex- 
pense but with some aid from the 
AEC, for “power demonstration” pur- 
poses. Four such proposals were sub- 
mitted for plants to generate from 
75,000 to 180,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. Three of these have since been 
accepted, although a utility submit- 
ting one of them now proposes to go 
ahead without government financial 
assistance. Several other organiza- 
tions have recently applied for licenses 
necessary to proceed with the con- 
struction of a nuclear power plant. 


In the latter part of the year, the 
AEC invited proposals to be submit- 
ted by February, 1956, for relatively 
small atomic reactors with from 5,000 
to 40,000 kilowatt capacity. It is 
hoped that the offer of AEC’s finan- 
cial and research aid for the construc- 
tion of such smaller reactors may 
enable rural cooperatives and other 
local public power groups to join in 
the development of the program. 

Nuclear power plant designs now 
on the drawing boards have pro- 
gressed to the point where operation 
appears economically practical in 
high-cost power areas, although it is 
still some years before such plants 
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can be constructed and put into opera- 
tion on an extensive basis. 


The steady discovery of new proc- 
esses promises continued reductions 
in operating costs. There is also con- 
siderable evidence of increasing sup- 
plies of nuclear fuel. Thorium, which 
can be converted into fuel, appears to 
hold particular promise as a more 
plentiful and cheaper fuel base than 
uranium. And if, as appears likely in 
the more distant future, scientists suc- 
ceed in efforts to master the use of 
hydrogen as a source of power, the 
problem of fuel supply should be 
solved permanently. 


Much of the technical information 
accumulated in the years of govern- 
ment research is now being declassi- 
fied and made available generally. In 
addition, the AEC has permitted ac- 
cess to certain restricted data on 
atomic technology to several hundred 
firms and research groups whose rep- 
resentatives have been given security 
clearance. 


These are constructive steps, but 
they should be extended further. 
Many experts believe that much in- 
formation which could be released 
without in any way endangering our 
security is still being withheld and 
that procedures for providing access 
to restricted data are needlessly cum- 
bersome. 


The AEC has continued to disre- 
gard the need for an expert evalua- 
tion of the likely social and economic 
effects of peaceful applications of 
atomic energy. Despite its signifi- 
eance for our nation’s future, there 
is still no authoritative report on the 
many implications of peaceful atomic 
development and still no public exam- 
ination of the types of social and eco- 
nomic dislocations which may have to 
be met. 

Nor has the AEC adequately in- 
vited direct participation by public 
groups in the shaping of basic policies 
on the civilian atomic program. Its 


consultation with interested groups 
has been limited largely to industrial 
representatives, with little oppor- 
tunity for meaningful expression by 
groups reflecting the general public 
interest. There has been little con- 
sultation with the organized labor 
movement despite the great stake of 
workers in the program. 

We believe that a statutory Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee 
should be established. It should func- 
tion to provide the AEC with advice 
on specialized labor problems and on 
social and economic problems. Such 
a Committee could play a highly con- 
structive and valuable role in enlist- 
ing and bringing to the AEC on a sys- 
tematic basis the benefit of a coopera- 
tive labor-management approach. 


There are some 103,000 workers in 
the nation’s atomic energy program— 
some 84,000 in atomic energy opera- 
tions and research and about 19,000 
in construction. These workmen and 
their trade unions have given maxi- 
mum cooperation, often under trying 
circumstances, in a wholehearted ef- 
fort to minimize labor relations diffi- 
culties. Yet, serious problems remain 
in this field without satisfactory 
answers. 


A Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee could aid greatly in the 
task of shaping and gaining full ac- 
ceptance of a sound labor-manage- 
ment relations program in the atomic 
energy industry, a program empha- 
sizing that the widening private en- 
terprise in this industry must be 
accompanied by free collective bar- 
gaining. Procedures are also nec- 
essary to assure that security regu- 
lations are not used as an unwar- 
ranted excuse for restricting union 
activity or deterring genuine bargain- 
ing. 

Increased attention must also be 
directed to the special problems of 
health and safety hazards arising in 
work with radioactive materials. The 
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danger of radiation hazards is present 
not alone in weapons—development or 
nuclear-power operations, but increas- 
ingly in the growing number of other 
industries which are using radioactive 
materials. 

Federal standards must be devel- 
oped and enforced to assure necessary 
safety and to provide equitable com- 
pensation to injured workmen. The 
state workmen’s compensation laws 
are inadequate to meet the needs in 
this field. Particular allowance must 
be made for the fact that radiation 
injury and the nature and extent of 
its effect may not be evident until 
considerable time after exposure. 
Valid claims for compensation for 
radiation injury where damage may 
not come to light until years in the 
future should not be blocked by re- 
strictive statutes of limitations which 
have not taken this problem into ac- 
count. 

Manpower planning is another im- 
portant area in which a Labor-Man- 
agement Advisory Committee could 
perform a valuable function. A sound 
voluntary program should be devel- 
oped to assure an adequate supply of 
competent and cooperative skilled 
labor to meet the industry’s needs. 


In light of the significance of atomic 
development, the 1954 Convention of 
the A. F. of L. established a perma- 
nent Committee on Atomic Energy 
with President Meany as Chairman. 


The Committee has worked to keep 
a close watch on developments to in- 
form our members fully, to draft 
recommendations to serve the public 
interest, to determine needs for and 
to recommend training of skilled man- 
power, and to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment and industry for these ob- 
jectives. These are vital functions 
which must continue to play a promi- 
nent role in A. F. of L. activities in 
the days ahead. 


A number of international unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. which 


have members in atomic operations 
have established their own working 
committees on atomic energy to exam- 
ine its effect on their particular mem- 
bership. 

This type of special attention should 
be encouraged and should be developed 
as well by other unions whose mem- 
bers are directly involved in atomic 
operations, for it can serve valuably 
to prepare them for a more effective 
role in tomorrow’s atomic world. 


Atomic Energy Committee (A. F. 
of L.) Authorized—(1954, pp. 411, 
489) Res. 108: 

Whereas—The development of 
atomic energy to date has brought to 
the American people and to the world 
new responsibilities; and 

Whereas—The future development 
of atomic energy is important to the 
members of the trade union move- 
ment, both as workers, producers, con- 
sumers, and citizens; and 

Whereas—It is imperative that both 
national security and public interest 
in the development of this energy is 
kept uppermost; therefore be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as being in favor of the 
creation of a permanent committee on 
atomic energy of not less than five 
members, and that either the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, or a member of the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L., serve as 
chairman, and that the purpose of 
this committee be to keep abreast 
of developments of atomic energy, to 
the end that the membership of the 
A. F. of L. may be kept fully advised. 

The committee reported, and the 
convention subsequently approved, the 
following: 

Your committee has given careful 
consideration to Resolution No. 108, 
favoring the creation of a permanent 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


The Resolution relates directly to 
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the most crucial and far-reaching ma- 
terial development in the history of 
civilization since the harnessing of 
steam and electricity for the economic 
betterment of mankind. 


Unquestionably, we are now enter- 
ing upon a new phase of industrial 
life. We are now in an Atomic Age. 


Atomic energy, first developed and 
used for war, is now being converted 
at a rapid pace to peacetime and in- 
dustrial uses, as a substitute for other 
fuels, and sources of energy. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s dramatic ceremony 
commencing construction of the first 
atomic power plant near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was hardly over before 
large industrial and construction com- 
panies, whose workers are represented 
through unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, began competing 
for construction and development of 
packaged atomic power units to be 
shipped by plane to our outlying mili- 
tary bases. Atomic power for use in 
submarines is a forerunner of atomic 
power for daily use in all of our major 
shipping. The field for development 
is both vast and relatively unexplored. 
All of our technical and engineering 
skills, all of the know-how of our 
skilled craftsmen, must be brought to 
bear upon the problem of transform- 
ing the plans of the scientist into the 
plant and equipment needed to place 
the benefit of our wartime discoveries 
at the service of all of our people. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has a large stake in the course fol- 
lowed in the industrial development 
and use of atomic power. We speak 
for the millions of American wage 
earners who with their families, in- 
clude over thirty million Americans. 
Our craftsmen will be engaged in the 
tremendous tasks of conversion to the 
Atomic Age. Our concern, therefore, 
is not only as workers and producers, 
but as consumers and citizens. We 
must shoulder our full responsibili- 
ties, together with government and 


private industry, to study and ex- 
plore, to plan and train for present 
and future uses of atomic power. 


The Committee called for by Reso- 
lution No. 108 is an imperative step 
toward carrying out the duties of the 
American Federation of Labor to its 
members and to the public. In view 
of the importance of Atomic Energy 
today, the scope of committee action 
should, in our opinion, go beyond the 
functions described in the Resolution 
as introduced, of keeping abreast of 
developments of atomic energy and 
advising the membership of the Fed- 
eration. 


Accordingly, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee recommends that the resolving 
clause of the resolution should be 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
recommend the creation of a perma- 
nent Committee on Atomic Energy 
composed of the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, as 
Chairman, with such other additional 
members, not less than five, as the 
President shall consider necessary 
and appropriate. The Committee on 
Atomic Energy is hereby authorized 
and directed to: 


1. Keep abreast of developments of 
atomic energy to the end that the 
membership of the A. F. of L. may be 
kept fully informed; 


2. Ensure and make recommenda- 
tions to the end that public policy and 
the private effort involved in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy serve the 
best interests of the American people 
as workers, consumers and citizens; 


3. Undertake continuing study and 
research into the development and 
conversion of atomic energy for in- 
dustrial and civilian use; 


4, Anticipate the needs of the na- 
tion for skilled manpower in the con- 
version of atomic energy to industrial 
and civilian use and to make recom- 
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mendations for training such man- 
power; 


5. To cooperate with the Govern- 
ment and with industry in carrying 
out the foregoing objectives; 


6. To obtain such technical and 
other assistance as may be necessary 
to carry out the foregoing purposes. 


Automobile Workers of America 
Cnt’] Union) Reaffiliation—(1939, p. 
49) The E.C. reported on the re- 
affiliation of this organization which 
had previously joined with the CIO. 
The E.C. Report concluded with the 
following statement of policy in such 
cases: 


Thus the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, withdrew from the 
C.1.0. and returned to the American 
Federation of Labor. This was in 
conformity with the repeated declara- 
tions made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that unions which had 
withdrawn from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor would be accorded 
a welcome back home, so that unity 
and solidarity could be established 
within the organized labor movement. 
We are cooperating fully in the efforts 
they are putting forth to rebuild and 
reestablish the International Union 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica as recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor. We will con- 
tinue to do so, and will extend to the 
officers and members of this organi- 
zation all assistance and help possible. 


(1939, p. 562) The Council reports 
that on June 6, 1939, the charter of 
this organization was restored. On 
the same date a formal statement was 
issued setting forth that the Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile 
Workers of America, would have full 
and complete autonomy in the admin- 
istration and control of the organiza- 
tion. 


The right of self-government in this 
organization, which was surrendered 
to a C.I.O0. committee, was thus re- 


stored by reaffiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


In addition to this the Executive 
Council directed “that the President 
be authorized to return the charter to 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America with the understanding that 
whatever difference may exist or come 
up would be straightened out after 
it is in the American Federation of 
Labor.” 


Your committee is of the opinion 
that such difference can be adjusted 
by the Council. Under provisions of 
the charter granted, the overwhelm- 
ing number of employes in the auto- 
mobile plants are eligible for member- 
ship in the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America. No serious or insur- 
mountable difficulties should arise 
with regard to proper affiliation of 
those employes who are eligible to, 
or already are, members of other In- 
ternational Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Your committee is of the opinion 
that the future success of this Inter- 
national Union depends largely upon 
the ability of its officers to inculcate 
the concepts and principles of the 
American labor movement, as repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L., into the 
minds of the workers employed in the 
automobile industry. 


The record clearly shows that when 
illegal and extra-legal tactics become 
a part of labor union philosophy in 
its dealings with employers the same 
tactics are used in the conduct and 
operation of the union itself. 


No union can reasonably expect 
that the use of illegal and extra-legal 
tactics will be adjourned within the 
union, especially so, if such tactics 
are adjudged by its officers as a suc- 
cess in employer-employe relation- 
ships. 

When the final pages of the C.I.0. 
history are written it will be shown 
that it was upon this rock that their 
efforts were wrecked by internal dis- 
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sension growing into internecine war- 
fare among its officers and members. 


Such was the fate of all previous 
unions founded and built upon preach- 
ments of personal hatreds and “revo- 
lutionary ideologies.” Such will be 
the fate of the present Communist- 
dominated efforts of C.I.O. 


Your committee recommends that 
every effort, consistent with good 
judgment, should be made to build a 
strong, efficient and self-governing 
International Union in the automo- 
bile industry. Your committee fur- 
ther recommends that the full coop- 
eration of the Executive Council and 
the American Federation of Labor 
be extended to the International Un- 
ion, United Automobile Workers of 
America, to accomplish this objective. 


Bacon-Davis Act (Public Contracts 
Act) also see: Wages: Highway Con- 
struction Legislation. 


Wage Rates (Prevailing)—(1930, pp. 
104, 232) Several bills were introduced 
in the House to bring about the pay- 
ment of the prevailing rate of wages 
on public works and buildings of the 
United States. The House Labor Com- 
mittee reported a bill providing that 
wages should be based on “agreements 
between employees and employers who 
are members of labor organizations 
affiliated to the A. F. of L.” Imme- 
diately after the report was made by 
the Labor Committee intense opposi- 
tion arose from every organization of 
employers as well as those who in- 
variably fight every bill advocated by 
labor. The Rules Committee refused 
to grant a rule to vote on the meas- 
ure and it therefore failed of passage 
in the House. 

(1931, pp. 108, 286) Congress took 
an important step in requiring con- 
tractors and subcontractors on public 
buildings of the United States and the 
District of Columbia to pay adequate 
wages. A law was enacted providing 
that every contract in excess of $5,000 
in amount, to which the U. S. or the 


District of Columbia is a party, shall 
contain a provision that the rate of 
wages for all laborers and mechanics 
employed by the contractor or any 
subcontractor shall be not less than 
the prevailing rate of wages for work 
of a similar nature in the city, town, 
village, or other civil division of the 
state in which the public buildings are 
to be located, or in the District of 
Columbia, if they are located there. 
It also provides that in case any dis- 
pute arises as to the prevailing rates 
of wages for work of a similar nature 
which cannot be adjusted by the con- 
tracting officers, the matter shall be 
referred to the Secretary of Labor for 
determination and his decision there- 
on shall be conclusive on all parties to 
the contract. The Act became effec- 
tive April 2, 1931. Representatives of 
the government charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out contracts 
testified before the committees of Con- 
gress that in the event any contractor 
failed to pay the prevailing rate, as 
determined by the Department of La- 
bor, payment on the contract will be 
withheld until he complies with the 
law. It was also stated by the same 
officials that any contractor who re- 
fused to pay the prevailing rates of 
wages would be considered as an irre- 
sponsible bidder for public building 
contracts. 


(1933, p. 533) The Bacon-Davis Law 
provides that on all public works the 
prevailing rate of wages shall be paid. 
The comptroller general has ruled that 
painting of an existing public building 
is not construction, alteration or re- 
pair work. The officers of the A. F. 
of L. are instructed to take this mat- 
ter up to the end that this law be 
amended in such a way as to leave no 
opportunity for misconstruing the 
meaning and intent in order that this 
vast amount of public work shall be 
performed by members of organized 
labor. 


(1935, p. 185) The passage of the 
$4,880,000,000 relief measure by Con- 
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gress followed a bitter struggle to se- 
cure an amendment providing that the 
prevailing rate of wages should be 
paid upon all public works projects. 
Every influence possible was brought 
to bear in support of Senator McCar- 
ran’s amendment providing for the 
payment of prevailing wage rates. 
Reductions in the wages of govern- 
ment employees are always used as 
a strong argument in favor of reduc- 
tions in wages in private employment. 
Therefore, it was deemed necessary, 
by Labor, to include a provision for 
the prevailing rate of wages in the 
relief bill in order that wages in pri- 
vate employment would not be en- 
dangered. The intent and purpose of 
the law is to supply work relief in- 
stead of direct relief to the unem- 
ployed who are receiving aid from the 
government. The work to be done in- 
cludes highways, construction, street 
repairing, grade crossing elimination, 
rural rehabilitation, relief in stricken 
agricultural areas, water conservation, 
trans-mountain water diversion, irri- 
gation, reclamation, rural electrifica- 
tion, housing, assistance for education, 
professional and clerical persons, ci- 
vilian conservation corps and loans or 
grants, or both, for projects of states, 
territories, possessions, including sub- 
divisions and agencies thereof. The 
original bill, as presented, contained 
in Section 6 the provision that the 
President should prescribe such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of the law. 
This meant that he would fix the 
wages and number of hours to be em- 
ployed by those on work relief. This 
immediately caused a furor in the 
ranks of Labor and Senator McCar- 
ran’s amendment was presented at the 
instance of the A. F. of L. The Ap- 
propriations Committee, however, 
adopted a resolution proposed by Sen- 
ator Russell which provided that when 
the rates of wages paid affected ad- 
versely or were likely to decrease the 
prevailing rate of wages paid for any 
work of a similar nature in private 


employment the President or such offi- 
cial as he may designate should imme- 
diately fix the rate at an amount not 
less than that paid for similar work 
in such locality by private employers. 
This was not considered satisfactory 
and the entire E.C. attended a meeting 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
urged the approval of the McCarran 
amendment. The President of the A. 
F. of L. made a strenuous appeal for 
the amendment. He declared that the 
low wage rates to be paid under the 
Russell amendment would reduce the 
purchasing power of millions of work- 
ers in private industry. “Private in- 
dustry,” he said, “had always cut 
wages when it saw the government 
paying less.” However, the Russell 
amendment was approved by the Com- 
mittee and a report was made to the 
Senate. When the bill was up for dis- 
cussion in the Senate, Senator McCar- 
ran offered his prevailing wage rate 
amendment and it was adopted by a 
vote of 44 to 43. This vote was taken 
February 21, 1935. Shortly afterward 
the bill was recommitted to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Mc- 
Carran amendment was stricken out. 
A new resolution by Senator Russell 
was approved by the committee. When 
the bill was returned to the Senate, 
Senator McCarran offered his amend- 
ment again and it was defeated by a 
vote of 50 to 38. Senator Russell’s 
substitute was then adopted by a vote 
of 83 yeas and 2 nays. The Russell 
substitute provided that the Presi- 
dent shall require to be paid such rates 
of pay for all persons engaged upon 
any project financed in whole or in 
part, through loans or otherwise, by 
funds appropriated, as will in the dis- 
cretion of the President accomplish 
the purposes of the act and not affect 
adversely or otherwise tend to de- 
crease the going rates of wages paid 
for work of a similar nature. It also 
provided that whenever any perma- 
nent buildings for the use of any de- 
partment of the government of the 
United States, or the District of Co- 
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lumbia, are to be constructed the pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act shall 
prevail and rates of wages shall be 
determined in advance of any bidding 
thereon. The bill originated in the 
House and unsuccessful efforts were 
made there to provide for the prevail- 
ing rate of wages and the thirty-hour 
week. Representative Connery was 
very insistent on the prevailing rate 
of wages to be included in the bill and 
Representative Wood urged the thirty- 
hour week. The President, who was 
empowered by the Act to fix wage 
rates, divided the country into four 
zones and fixed the wages of those 
on work relief from $19 a month in 
the south for unskilled labor to $85 a 
month in the north for skilled labor. 
In intermediate work the rates ranged 
from $27 in the south to $65 in the 
north. The rate for professional and 
technical work ranged from $39 a 
month to $94. These rates were termed 
“security wages.” These wages aroused 
the wage earners of the country. The 
President of the A. F. of L. issued a 
statement in which he declared that 
if these low wage rates are paid 
the purchasing power of millions of 
workers would be reduced and that 
there was grave danger that private 
industry would reduce wages in con- 
formity with the action of the gov- 
ernment. He also objected to the re- 
gional basis of paying wages which 
would make it far more difficult to 
protect the prevailing wage rates 
which are local and must be fixed lo- 
eally. He said that the differentials 
established were tremendous and 
would not only maintain but gradually 
increase the differences which already 
exist in the buying power of the south- 
ern workers as compared with that of 
the northern workers. Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes of the P.W.A. issued 
an order that on all contract work fi- 
nanced from funds appropriated by 
the Administrator of Public Works the 
prevailing rate of wages should be 
paid. The rates are to be those agreed 
upon under collective agreements or 


understandings between organized la- 
bor and employers. If these rates are 
higher than those provided for in the 
resolution adopted August 14, 1933, 
then the higher rates should apply. 


(1936, p. 565) The A. F. of L. here- 
by declares in favor of Congressional 
and Presidential action which will 
make it mandatory and obligatory 
that on any work, whether performed 
directly by the Federal Government or 
any governmental sub-division of any 
state, territory, county or city in 
which federal funds are utilized, in 
part or in whole, by contract or other- 
wise, that all men working upon any 
of said projects shall receive and be 
paid for their services, both skilled 
and unskilled, the prevailing rate of 
pay im the community in which the 
project or the work is being per- 
formed but in no event shall such pay 
be less than the minimum set forth by 
the Federal Government heretofore in 
its work program. (P. 639) The City 
of New York fails to pay the prevail- 
ing rate of wages, and fails to pay 
the minimum equivalent rate of $1.20 
an hour; and actually on the subway 
reduced the salaries of their engineer- 
ing employes in amounts equivalent to 
reductions of 20 to 40 percent, so that 
at present these salaries are now even 
below the equivalent hourly, and ac- 
cumulated yearly salaries paid to 
technical men on Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Relief Projects. The A. 
F. of L. urges the President of the 
U. S. and the Administrator of the 
Public Works Administration to direct 
full enforcement of the regulations re- 
garding wages of engineering em- 
ployes on the new subway being con- 
structed with federal funds. 


(1947, p. 536) Res. 110, unanimous- 
ly adopted by the convention, directed 
the officers of the A. F. of L. to make 
every effort to amend the Bacon-Davis 
Act to extend its coverage to all fu- 
ture government contracts in the Ca- 
ribbean area. 


(1950, p. 185) In line with the pro- 
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visions of Resolution No. 39 of the 
1949 Convention, we favor applying 
the Davis-Bacon Act to all future Gov- 
ernment contracts in the Caribbean 
area, including the Panama Canal. 
Under the Army Engineers, the Davis- 
Bacon Act is now being enforced with 
workers on projects under the Corps 
of Engineers with the result that 
workers are obliged to suffer loss and 
reduced protection. 


The Building Trades Department 
officials desire to have the Davis- 
Bacon Act amended in order that an 
agency may be established in the De- 
partment of Labor to enforce the law. 
This will necessitate an appropriation 
for the Department to carry forth the 
provisions of the Act. We, therefore, 
propose that: 


1. Amendments be prepared to ap- 
ply the Davis-Bacon Act to the 
Caribbean area, 


2. Place enforcement in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


3. Authorize necessary appropria- 
tions for its enforcement. 


It is possible that the Department 
of Labor will require amendments pro- 
viding for administration of the Act 
by the Department. Such amend- 
ments will have our complete ap- 
proval. The Building Trades Depart- 
ment retained an attorney to draft the 
legislation but wish to wait until the 
82nd Congress to introduce and push 
the legislation. 


Baggage Cars, Steel—(1924, p. 69) 
Many fatal accidents have occurred 
in recent years because railroad com- 
panies have not seen fit to give their 
employes the same protection as is de- 
manded by the traveling public. Sand- 
wiched between the steel mail cars de- 
manded by the government and the 
steel pullmans demanded by the trav- 
eling public will be found antiquated 
wooden baggage cars in which two, 
three or more employes must risk 
their lives while rendering necessary 
service to the public. At the instance 


of the legislative representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
aided by the legislative committee of 
the A. F. of L., a bill was introduced 
which requires that railroad compa- 
nies must provide baggage cars con- 
structed of steel or with steel under- 
frames. The bill was considered by 
the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate, reported favorably and 
passed by the Senate. Efforts will be 
made to secure favorable consideration 
for this necessary and humane legis- 
lation at the next session of the Sixty- 
Highth Congress. (P. 188) Convention 
directed the officers and legislative 
representatives of the A. F. of L., lo- 
cated in Washington, D. C., be, and 
are hereby directed to give special at- 
tention to and assistance in the work 
of securing the enactment of this bill 
into law. 


(1925, p. 55) During the first ses- 
sion of the 68th Congress a bill passed 
the Senate prohibiting railroads from 
using wooden express or baggage cars. 
The chairman of the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce of 
the House refused to even hold a hear- 
ing on the bill. (P. 247) This legisla- 
tion is urgently required to protect the 
lives of railway mail clerks, many of 
whom are now required to work in 
antiquated and unsafe wooden cars 
and subjected, therefore, to unwar- 
ranted hazards. 


Bankers and Wages—(1931, pp. 8, 
3899) Through their control over credit, 
banks have control over industrial pol- 
icies. Reports have been frequent and 
well confirmed that conditions of credit 
from banks have included specifically 
wage reductions. As a part of their 
general efforts toward contraction and 
liquidation, a number of outstanding 
bankers have urged wage reductions 
paralleling price declines. Bankers 
have argued that the decline in the 
costs of living meant that a wage cut 
would not lower standards of living. 
Their understanding of the situation 
was based upon a fundamental hy- 
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pothesis that Labor should be kept 
within certain definite limits that 
would keep it always dependent—a 
modern version of the master and ser- 
vant philosophy that has curbed La- 
bor’s efforts and ambitions for prog- 
ress. Labor believes that it has a right 
to something more than its present 
share in returns on the output of in- 
dustries—that it is a partner in pro- 
duction and should have status accord- 
ingly. Labor also points to the fact 
that wages constitute a very large 
portion of the buying power upon 
which retail sales depend to form a 
market for our products. Wages are 
not just the price of Labor in the 
market governed by the law of supply 
and demand. They are advance credit 
paid in advance of the product which 
the worker helped to create. Higher 
wages are necessary to maintain an 
economic machine geared to high pro- 
duction. Labor further points out that 
wage rates and labor costs are not the 
same thing and that high wage rates 
usually resulted in low labor costs per 
unit production. Furthermore, the 
maintenance of wage rates is a dy- 
namic factor in sustaining our eco- 
nomic machine and in supporting con- 
fidence. The sturdy common sense of 
American wage earners has been one 
of the most constructive stabilizing 
forces in this business depression. To 
cut his already inadequate wages in 
addition to reducing him to part time 
work, would be a most sorry expres- 
sion of appreciation. We look to Amer- 
ican bankers for assistance in getting 
money out of the banks into circula- 
tion and to supply business undertak- 
ings with the necessary credit. We be- 
lieve that bankers could perform their 
functions more wisely if they had reg- 
ular and intimate contacts with pro- 
duction technicians and representa- 
tives of wage earners. Bankers like 
every other group must take into ac- 
count their need to promote the wel- 
fare of the workers as well as all other 
economic groups. We look to bankers 
to help level up the incomes of wage 


earners and all the underprivileged. 
We look to the bankers to be con- 
cerned to increase the amount of 
money to put to buying uses and no 
group spends its income more freely 
than wage earners. (P. 399) It is not 
out of place to remind the people now 
that prior to the present business de- 
pression it was mainly the bankers 
who encouraged the people to put 
their funds into the “towering pyra- 
mids” of investment trusts, and simi- 
lar activities, organized by and affili- 
ated with banking institutions, which 
were and still are involved in the fi- 
nancial crash that brought on the de- 
pression. The charge has been pub- 
licly made in conservative financial 
circles that “ambition, cupidity and 
greed have dictated policies” of finan- 
cial leadership. From the same source 
comes the additional charge that “if 
it be objected that not all financial 
leaders are guilty of such misconduct 
—and certainly there are some who 
are not—the indictment nevertheless 
stands. As far as the record discloses, 
not one had the courage to fight in the 
open against the tendencies he knew 
were wrong and to demand a right- 
about-face.” The banking fraternity, 
it would appear, has yet to earn its 
right to the public confidence as ad- 
visors to the nation in financial mat- 
ters. The influence of bankers upon 
wage policies of industrial corpora- 
tions is a matter of grave concern to 
the wage earners of America. It has 
been largely repressive. In the not dis- 
tant past the individual employer or 
corporation desiring additional funds, 
issued bonds through the banker or 
borrowed from the bank, depositing 
such security as the banker deemed 
necessary. The banker was then pri- 
marily interested in the quality and 
value of the security. He did not at- 
tempt to dictate the borrower’s indus- 
trial and labor policy. Then the bank- 
ers lending heavily to industrial cor- 
porations began the practice of de- 
manding that a representative of the 
bank should sit upon the board of di- 
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rectors of the borrowing corporation 
until the loan had been repaid. The 
purpose was to give the bank a direct 
voice in the business policy of the cor- 
poration and in its labor policy. As a 
result today in a very large number 
of industrial and commercial corpora- 
tions, the final word on labor policy is 
frequently not the program which the 
stockholders or executives of the cor- 
poration have decided is best for all 
concerned, but instead it is the busi- 
ness and the labor policy which the 
bankers deem advisable, and their in- 
terest apparently begins and ends with 
what they conceive to be the imme- 
diate safety of the loan they have 
made. We have seen the individual 
employer replaced by the corporation, 
the corporation in turn influenced 
through interlocking directorates with 
other corporations, and now we often 
have the banks sitting in with a defi- 
nite voice in the management policy, 
including a definite and final voice in 
the labor policy. The bankers now in- 
fluence the labor policy affecting hun- 
dreds of thousands of workmen. Dur- 
ing the years 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
they permitted or made possible the 
frenzied speculation in the stock mar- 
ket which proved so disastrous. This 
speculation could never have devel- 
oped had it not been for the loans 
which the bankers advanced, to the 
speculators and the stock brokers. The 
advent of the bankers in dominating 
labor policy in the manner it has de- 
veloped, has become a sinister force 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion in every effort we make to im- 
prove our terms of employment and 
conditions of labor through trade un- 
ion activity and the practice of col- 
lective bargaining. We agree fully 
with the reasoning that bankers could 
perform their functions more wisely if 
they had regular and intimate con- 
tacts with production technicians and 
representatives of workers, and that 
they might then learn that wage rates 
and labor costs are not the same thing, 
and that high wage rates usually re- 


sult in low labor costs for unit pro- 
duction. It is time, surely, for the 
bankers in general to do more than 
to advise business leaders to curtail 
operations, reduce wages and with- 
hold cash, and to urge labor “to work 
hard, spend little and save much.” 
There is much truth in the charge that 
bankers as a class are not primarily 
interested in the creative promotion 
of stable business progress but rather 
in the mere collection of debt. The 
American banker should aid in getting 
money out of the banks into circula- 
tion and to supply business undertak- 
ings with the necessary credits, that 
they should be concerned to increase 
the amount of money put to buying 
uses, and should recognize the fact 
that no group spends its income more 
freely than wage earners. Your com- 
mittee is not unmindful of the difficult 
problems with which the bankers are 
frequently confronted, nor are we in- 
clined to be impatient with their man- 
ifestly human failings. Their appar- 
ent disposition to hold aloof from la- 
bor and to deny labor representation 
while attempting to dictate labor pol- 
icies, however, must undergo a change 
before they can be accepted as com- 
petent advisors in labor matters. Your 
committee recommends approval of 
the report of the Executive Council on 
this subject. 


Banks— 


Clerks Want Organization—(1924, 
p. 150) Convention condemned bank 
officials for refusing to permit their 
clerks to organize and instructed E.C. 
to aid them to organize. 


Deposits Guaranteed — (19338, pp. 
108, 431) For many years the people 
of the country have cried aloud for 
the guaranteeing of bank deposits. 
The bank moratorium, more than any- 
thing else, showed members of Con- 
gress that such protection should be 
given to depositors of the country. 
The law provides for the creation of a 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which will insure the deposits in 
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all banks entitled to the benefits of 
the law. Every bank which is or which 
becomes a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System on or before July 1, 1934, 
shall take all steps necessary to en- 
able it to become a class A stockholder 
of the Corporation on or before July 
1, 1934; and thereafter no state bank 
or trust company or mutual savings 
bank shall be admitted to membership 
in the Federal Reserve System until it 
becomes a class A stockholder of the 
Corporation. On and after July 1, 
1934, unless the President shall by 
proclamation fix an earlier date, the 
Corporation shall insure the deposits 
of all member banks and on and after 
such date, and until July 1, 1936, of 
all non-member banks, which are class 
A stockholders of the Corporation. The 
amounts guaranteed for deposits are 
as follows: Not exceeding $10,000, 100 
per cent; from $10,000 to $50,000, 75 
per cent; exceeding $50,000, 50 per 
cent. From January 1 to July 1, 1934, 
the Corporation will insure bank de- 
posits of $2500. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is now examining all banks in 
the United States to learn their con- 
dition. 

(1934, pp. 82, 550) Congress amend- 
ed Section 12B of the Federal Reserve 
Act so as to extend for one year the 
temporary plan for deposit insurance. 
It also increased the amount guaran- 
teed by the Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration from $2,500 to $5,000. This law 
has proved a contention always raised 
by the A. F. of L. that the guarantee- 
ing of deposits would give the people 
more confidence in financial institu- 
tions. Efforts were made to repeal the 
law but the sentiment was too strong 
for this legislation. 

Government Ownership (Nationali- 
zation)—(1946, pp. 277, 528) : 

Whereas—Strikes in basic indus- 
tries, transportation and public utili- 
ties are certain to lead to adverse la- 
bor legislation, note the recent coal 
and railroad strikes, and 

Whereas—Under our present bank- 
ing system we are faced with recur- 


ring booms and depressions which 
could be prevented, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as favoring government 
ownership of all mines, transportation 
and public utilities, and be it further 

Resolved—That this convention goes 
on record as favoring the nationaliza- 
tion of all banks. Non-concurred. 


Labor—(1925, p. 385) Another 
method by which trade unions have 
been meeting problems of investments 
and credit is the labor bank. This 
movement represents an effort on La- 
bor’s part to supplement the service 
rendered by the union through further 
mobilization and controlled usage of 
the earnings and economic resources 
of wage earners. The Federation as 
such has had no part in initiating 
banking undertakings, but it has been 
a close observer because the conse- 
quences of such movements affect the 
labor movement itself. If the under- 
takings succeed, they do credit to the 
resourcefulness and efficiency of the 
labor movement. If they fail, it means 
much more than financial losses—it 
means a weakening of union morale 
and disintegration of the movement 
itself. Therefore, the Federation ad- 
vises caution with regard to labor 
banks. Finances are the life-blood of 
our economic organization. To oper- 
ate a bank efficiently requires some- 
thing more than financial assets. The 
service of experts is indispensable. La- 
bor banks must be doubly sure of their 
expert advice, because they have 
greater handicaps than the usual bank 
which is not seeking to give the rank 
and file of Labor those inside banking 
profits and advantages that are usual- 
ly reserved for the privileged few. We 
recommend that unions contemplating 
banking undertakings proceed with 
greatest caution; that they secure the 
experience of previous labor undertak- 
ings in this field to guide them aright 
and that they secure the services of 
the best experts available. (P, 230) 
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The A. F. of L. is now engaged in 
gathering information on labor banks. 
Data in this important development 
should be in a central office freely 
available to labor banks and for the 
guidance of groups contemplating or- 
ganization of new banks. However, 
we feel it our duty to call attention 
to the grave responsibility assumed by 
those who entered into these undertak- 
ings. There is more at stake than the 
launching of a business enterprise. Se- 
curity of the funds of trade unions 
which are the sinews of organization, 
maintenance and advancement is in- 
volved. Banking success requires more 
than good-will and a desire to serve. 
It is dependent upon technical advice 
and informed creative wisdom. We 
submit this emphatic caution because 
we appreciate the potentiality of labor 
banking and wish to promote its wise 
development. 

(1927, p. 62) Attention has repeat- 
edly been called to the great care 
which should be exercised by Labor in 
considering entrance into the banking 
field. Experience in this field has now 
sufficiently accumulated to make a sol- 
emn warning imperative. Great care 
and sound judgment should be exer- 
cised before labor unions and members 
of labor unions put their money into 
new labor bank promotions, or into 
stocks investment companies orgaan- 
ized for the purpose of erecting and 
conducting such an enterprise. Where 
holding companies are organized for 
the purpose of organizing and con- 
trolling a bank the promoters of such 
holding companies usually exact a 
large commission for their services. 
Where holding companies are organ- 
ized the ownership of stock of the 
bank becomes secondary to the stock 
of the holding company. Subsidiary 
organizations have been used to make 
possible financial policies prohibited 
by sound banking rules. (P. 318) In 
our judgment the time has come to 
stop expansion in the field of labor 
banking until experience with those 
labor banks already organized shall 


have been critically studied and eval- 
uated. It is unwise to experiment fur- 
ther until we know exactly which poli- 
cies are safe and dependable. 


(1928, p. 74, 247) For several 
years, we have called attention to la- 
bor banking, as a development of the 
labor movement to be most carefully 
watched and safeguarded. A bank is 
one of the most sensitive of economic 
agencies. Unions engaging in banking 
enterprises should assure themselves 
by every precaution possible of the 
competency and dependability of their 
technical advisors. They should avail 
themselves of all the supervision and 
counsel obtainable through state bank- 
ing authorities and the federal reserve 
system. Such precautions meet with 
corresponding reward in public con- 
fidence and the safety of the bank it- 
self. A number of labor banks are 
developing sound and wise policies 
and are a credit to our labor move- 
ment, Labor banking, however, is as 
yet in the experimental stage and 
should be accordingly safeguarded, 
and we urge greatest caution upon all 
those connected with them. Our action 
is based upon our realization of the 
close connection between these banks 
and the labor movement. 


Legislation — (1934, pp. 80, 550) 
Representative McLeod of Michigan 
introduced a bill authorizing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
purchase all remaining assets of closed 
banks that were members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Extended hear- 
ings were held. Representatives of the 
A. F. of L. urged that closed state 
banks also be included. Great opposi- 
tion arose to the bill. The Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House fi- 
nally reported a substitute. An amend- 
ment was adopted authorizing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
make loans upon or to purchase the 
assets of any bank, savings bank, or 
trust company, which was closed on or 
after December 31, 1929, and prior to 
January 1, 1934. The Corporation shall 
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appraise such assets in anticipation of 
an orderly liquidation over a period of 
years, rather than on the basis of 
forced selling values in a period of 
business depression. 


Regulations—(1932, p. 377) The 
experiences of the past few years is 
sufficient to justify the strongest con- 
demnation of banking practices and 
lack of proper regulation of banks and 
financial institutions. The losses to the 
wage earners of the country through 
bank failures and bankruptcy of sav- 
ings, trust and loan associations have 
increased the suffering of thousands 
of people and added to the intensity 
of the panic. We are firm in the be- 
lief that laws regulating banks and 
banking should be adopted to prevent 
recurrence of these sad experiences. It 
is the prime purpose of banks to pro- 
vide a place for safe-keeping of de- 
posits. Every protection to prevent de- 
positors from loss should be provided 
and the bank system and practices 
should be remodeled to provide such 
protection. While extension of credit 
for legitimate non-speculative pur- 
poses is a proper function of banks 
the practice of establishing control 
over industry and business not neces- 
sary to protect loans is condemned. 
We also denounce the policy of banks 
and bankers in forcing wage reduc- 
tions under the threat of refusing 
credit which business and industrial 
establishments require to continue op- 
eration. The strictest regulations and 
supervision over popular sale of for- 
eign securities in the U. S. should be 
established and maintained. All classes 
of our people have suffered enormous 
losses as a result of the sale of worth- 
less foreign securities and this expe- 
rience should not be permitted to 
recur. 


Basing Point System (Freight Pric- 
ing) (1949, p. 236, 385.) The E.C. 
Report contained a summary of the 
general principles involved in the 
proposed basing point system of estab- 
lishing freight prices. The conven- 


tion recommended that further study 
be made on the subject, that confer- 
ences be held with any organiza- 
tions which may be involved, and take 
whatever action seems appropriate on 
this proposed legislation. 

Bata Shoe Company—(1939, p. 448) 
It has been presented to the Forty- 
seventh annual convention of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor that 
the Bata Shoe Company of Zlin and 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, has an- 
nounced its intention of establishing 
a shoe manufacturing plant in the 
United States, providing the govern- 
ment would be willing to grant ex- 
tensions to the existing immigration 
laws. That the Bata Shoe Company 
“has made formal application in this 
regard to the United States Immigra- 
tion Authorities to import 100 citizens 
of Czechoslovakia, as skilled workers 
or instructors, for the purpose of 
training help along the system em- 
ployed by the Bata Company in the 
production of boots and shoes.” That 
“there is at this time a serious con- 
dition of unemployment prevalent in 
the United States, including an abun- 
dance of available highly skilled shoe 
operators and technicians—more than 
sufficient to supply present needs of 
industry.” That “authentic informa- 
tion from the British Trades Union 
Congress to the effect that this com- 
pany, now operating factories in 
Great Britain, has shown hostile ten- 
dencies against dealing with Organ- 
ized Labor for the redress of griev- 
ances and other conditions of employ- 
ment, which position has been con- 
firmed in a recent statement made 
by Thomas Bata to newspaper repre- 
sentatives.” That it appears to be 
“the intention of the Bata Company, 
if they are successful in starting op- 
erations in the United States, to build 
on their premises a dormitory system 
of housing the employes, where all of 
the activities of the workers would be 
subject to the surveillance of company 
officials, and in all respects would be 
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a company-owned town.” That “the 
Bata plan of determining rates of pay 
and other conditions of employment 
has always been imposed by dicta- 
torial policies and not through the 
democratic principles of collective 
bargaining by free and independent 
trade unions.” That “the system em- 
ployed at established Bata plants is 
highly mechanized through the con- 
veyor system of routing the shoes 
through the various operations and 
by reason of the excessive pace used 
and of mechanical compulsion, results 
in monotony and fatigue and has been 
responsible for many complaints on 
the part of the workers.” The estab- 
lishment of the apparently proposed 
plant or plants in the United States 
by the aforementioned Bata Company 
is not only objectionable because of 
the present deplorable economic con- 
dition of our country, with its accom- 
panying joblessness of many millions 
of our people, but because the type of 
plant or plants sought to be estab- 
lished is repugnant to the American 
idea of free labor. The American 
Federation of Labor from its incep- 
tion has protested against and striven 
for the elimination of domination of 
the workers through a vicious system 
of paternalism, which is merely an- 
other form of slavery. The nature 
of such menacing encroachment as 
here set forth would affect the stand- 
ards and welfare of all of our people, 
and involves the departmental func- 
tions of our Federal Government, and 
thus warrants the attention of the 
A. F. of L. The E.C. is directed to 
make the necessary investigation of 
the Bata Company’s plan and purpose 
and take such steps as may be found 
necessary to prevent an encroachment 
on our standards. 


Bedeaux System—(1933, p. 474) 
The E.C. was directed to make an 
investigation of the Bedeaux System 
and to take such action in relation 
thereto as the E.C. may deem wise 
and proper. 


Benefits (Trade Union)—(1942, p. 
415) Acting upon the regular report 
of the E.C. on this subject, the con- 
vention adopted a statement contain- 
ing the following: 

Your Committee would call atten- 
tion to the tremendous financial bene- 
fits which insure to members of our 
trade union movement in the form 
of direct benefits paid over and above 
the general good which comes to each 
man and woman because he is a part 
of a functional trade union. 


During the last year many millions 
of dollars were paid out in such direct 
benefits. A partial report shows 
$20,362,233.85, paid out in trade union 
benefits during this last year. This 
report does not include all the data 
from all of our nationals and inter- 
nationals; a number of them, includ- 
ing some of the larger ones have 
failed to submit these data in time 
to have them incorporated in this re- 
port. Nor does this figure of over 20 
millions include the additional mil- 
lions which are paid by district or 
local organizations in many instances. 
Your committee would also call to 
your attention the fact that during 
this last year out-of-work benefit 
payments have decreased because em- 
ployment has increased; making it 
possible thereby to build for each 
worker an even greater reserve for 
his personal benefit should the need 
therefor arise at some future time. 


Your Committee would call your 
particular attention to these many 
million dollars worth of benefits not 
only because these figures are impres- 
sive and reassuring to us, in the move- 
ment, but far more to give the lie to 
those who denounce our dues, which 
include the insurance for these bene- 
fits; to those who misstate and mis- 
interpret the figures and the facts 
behind them. Some who criticize our 
means of creating a protective source 
of funds for ourselves, do so because 
they are ignorant of the facts and 
are either unwilling or unable to learn 
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them; others attack our benefit dues 
with sheer malice, hoping thereby to 
discredit and weaken our movement. 
And some do so merely because they 
make a living by use of a flashy 
phrase, which disregards truth as 
ruthlessly as it disregards the work- 
ers whose benefits it would seek to 
destroy. 

To them all we would say that a 
system which yields vastly over $20,- 
000,000 in direct financial benefits to 
the workers, in addition to the many 
other benefits which are inherent in 
union membership, from the dues 
which workers pay their unions, that 
those dues are indeed a rich invest- 
ment to the workers, and a sound 
form of social insurance for their 
community. 


Benefit Services of National and In- 
ternational Unions—A compilation is 
made and incorporated in the Report 
of the Executive Council to the annual 
conventions, based on replies received 
from a questionnaire directed to all 
affiliated nationals and internationals. 
These will be found in the annual 
proceedings of the A. F. of L. 


(1949, p. 100, 419) The 1949 com- 
pilation was submitted to the conven- 
tion and referred to appropriate com- 
mittee which made the following 
report: 


Your committee reports that over 
one hundred million dollars in ma- 
terial benefits were paid during this 
last year to our members, of which 
sixty-eight and one-half million were 
from the respective national unions. 
These sums testify in no mean way 
to the material effectiveness of our 
movement. 


These benefits supplement benefits 
paid workers from public funds for 
these essential services to which 
workers are entitled as citizens. We 
would again call to your attention 
that the American Federation of 
Labor first secured recognition of the 
principle that trade union benefits 


must be supplemented by publicly 
supported social insurance, such as 
social security. Our unions have now 
secured wide recognition of the prin- 
ciple that industry itself must help 
bear the cost of social insurance. 
Social imsurance, in all its forms, we 
contend must be recognized as an in- 
herent cost of industry. However, the 
program must be administered with 
the guidance and controls in the hands 
of those workers who are to be di- 
rectly benefited through such a fund. 


Today, we know that social insur- 
ance from trade unions, from public 
funds and from industry’s funds must 
supplement each other. 


Berlin Building Workers Memorial— 
(1954, pp. 417, 490) Res. 125: 


Resolved—That this 73rd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor recommends that the Executive 
Council should investigate the desira- 
bility and the possibility of recom- 
mending to the generosity of our affil- 
lated organizations, the support of 
this Berlin Workers’ International 
Memorial project of the Foundation 
for Religious Action; and be it further 


Resolved—That this Convention 
highly commend the action of the 
President of this Federation in mark- 
ing the first Anniversary of the Ber- 
lin Revolt, this June 17, 1954, with 
an international radio broadcast to 
the Free World and recommend that 
this and other suitable observance by 
the American Federation of Labor be 
continued as long as the Communist 
tyranny in East Germany and East- 
ern Europe continues. 


Bethlehem War Claims—(1925, p. 
48) Labor was successful in securing 
the passage of a law in the 68th Con- 
gress providing for the payment. of 
$1,600,000 in wages to employes in 
the Bethlehem Steel Company who 
had been conceded the increase by the 
War Labor Board in 1918. The board 
by its decision empowered the United 
States government to pay the differ- 
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ence between the wages then being 
paid by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and what was judged fair and 
adequate. The war ended but the 
money was unpaid and the War De- 
partment decided it was necessary for 
Congress to empower the government 
to pay the claim. The bill was finally 
passed by an overwhelming majority 
and signed by the President. Repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. were 
active in securing its passage. 


Beverage Distilling Industry, Shut- 
down Proposal— (1947, p. 681) Through 
Res. 196 the convention was asked to 
oppose the proposal of the President 
of the United States to shut down all 
beverage distilling plants for a 60-day 
period “for the alleged purpose of 
aiding in the President’s food conser- 
vation program.” The economic re- 
action on workers in that industry 
was deplored and the A. F, of L. was 
requested to call a conference between 
management and labor in the indus- 
try for the purpose of developing an 
adequate program of cooperation on 
a mutually equitable and nondiscrim- 
inatory basis. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council. 


Bill of Rights, Labor’s—(See: At- 
lantie Charter). 


Bindery (Government) Workers, 
Protest Against Civil Service Commis- 
sion—(1950, p. 22, 469) Res. 8 pro- 
tested against action of Civil Service 
Commission in announcing competi- 
tive examination for bindery opera- 
tives for government printing plants 
without regard for established ap- 
prenticeship requirements. The reso- 
lution set forth the possible extension 
of such a practice, (if allowed to con- 
tinue) to private employment thus 
destroying the bookbinding craft as 
it exists today. 


Blind, Aid— 

Veterans—(1944, pp. 186, 413) The 
convention unanimously approved the 
report of the Executive Council re- 
garding the success of securing enact- 


ment of legislation authorizing the 
provision of seeing-eye dogs for vet- 
erans of the armed forces. 


(1936, p. 181) H. R. 4688, passed 
by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, authorizes the operation of 
stands in federal buildings by blind 
persons to enlarge their economic op- 
portunities. Another law was enacted 
by Congress providing that injured 
employees awarded compensation for 
total disability for injuries are en- 
titled to an additional sum of not 
more than $50 per month for the 
services of an attendant necessary if 
the employe is totally blind. It also 
provides for a similar amount for 
employees who have lost both hands 
or feet, or who are paralyzed and 
unable to walk, or by reason of other 
total disability which actually renders 
them so helpless as to require con- 
stant attendance, 


(1939, p. 144) H. R. 4927 amends 
the Act of June, 1936, authorizing 
the operation of stands in Federal 
Buildings, by making an appropria- 
tion for the purchase, installation 
and maintenance of such vending 
stands in Federal buildings. The bill 
also appropriates $550,000 to be dis- 
bursed to states on a 50-50 basis when 
such states have an acceptable plan 
for the establishment of blind per- 
sons in vending stands. The bill had 
a hearing in the District of Columbia 
Committee but has not been reported. 


(1939, p. 1384, 418) Convention 
directed continued efforts to be made 
in behalf of a legislative bill to pro- 
vide additional assistance to the blind 
through an appropriation for the 
purchase, installation, and mainte- 
nance of vending stands in Federal 
buildings. 


(1940, p. 76, 390) A. F. of L. 
worked for liberalization of existing 
law authorizing the operation of 
vending stands in Federal buildings 
for blind persons. Efforts to have this 
bill reported were without success, 
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however. Convention authorized con- 
tinuation of efforts. 

A. F. of L. supported bill, enacted 
by Congress, to increase former ap- 
propriation for books for the adult 
blind. 

(1940, p. 78, 390) Supported bill 
liberalizing existing law relating to 
operation of vending stands in Fed- 
eral Buildings Convention directed 
continuing efforts to secure favorable 
action on this measure. 

(1941, pp. 96, 600) In its Report 
to the Convention, the Executive 
Council described two bills (H.R. 623 
and S. 1570) to liberalize laws ex- 
tending aid to the blind. 

H. R. 623 would liberalize the pro- 
visions under which blind persons are 
granted the privilege of selling mer- 
chandise in Federal buildings. 


S. 1570 would establish a postage 
rate of one cent per pound upon ma- 
chines used for Braille writing when 
being sent for repairs or returned 
after repairs. 

The Convention approved endorse- 
ment of both of these bills. 


Funeral Expenses—(1941, pp. 88, 
596) The Convention approved sup- 
port for an amendment to the District 
of Columbia Act for Needy Blind pro- 
viding for an allowance for funeral 
expenses in needy cases. 


Nat'l Federation Approved—(1942, 
p. 586) The convention approved the 
purpose of Res. 84 and referred it 
to the Committee on Social Security: 


Whereas—Organized labor is al- 
Ways anxious to assist any handi- 
capped or underprivileged group of 
our fellow citizens; and 

Whereas—Organized labor natu- 
rally appreciates and approves any 
movement of any such group to better 
its own conditions; and 

Whereas—It appears that the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind is an 
organization of blind men and women 


for mutual aid and common action; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—By the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that we express our 
general approval of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind; and be it further 

Resolved—That we request our Ex- 
ecutive Council and all other commit- 
tees and bodies of organized labor to 
give careful and sympathetic consid- 
eration to all matters of legislation 
sponsored by said National Federa- 
tion of the Blind, and that all coun- 
cils and constituent unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor welcome bonafide representa- 
tives of the National Federation of 
the Blind who may desire to address 
such councils and such unions; and 
be it further 

Resolved—That copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind. 

(1953, page 407, 650) Res. 40: 

Resolved—That the delegates to the 
72nd Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor go on record in- 
structing the Officers and Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to assist the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind in its program 
to procure federal and state aid for 
vocational training of the blind, such 
funds to be made available to state 
and local vocational and rehabilita- 
tion schools or training centers. 


Pensions—(1942 p. 585) The fol- 
lowing Resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Social Security: (No. 
76): 

Whereas—Pensions for the blind 
are a part of the Social Security 
Service; and 

Whereas—These pensions under 
the Social Security Service rule are 
completely inadequate; and 

Whereas—There are now pending 
several bills in Congress which would 
correct this iniquitious condition; and 


Whereas—We firmly believe that 
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relief of the blind will be better ac- 
complished if the States will have 
the authority to determine their needs 
rather than the Federal Government; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to the in- 
coming Executive Council to support 
all bills now pending in Congress 
favoring this position. 


And Physically Handicapped — 
(1946, pp. 224, 470) Under the caption 
“Blind,” the Executive Council reports 
its support of legislation designed to 
prevent discrimination against the 
blind in Civil Service; providing for 
appointment of placement agents for 
the blind; and its successful efforts in 
securing the enactment of Public 
Law 661 (79th Congress) providing 
$1,125,000 for the purchase of books 
for the blind. 


The Executive Council recommends 
that we continue to support measures 
calling for reasonable aid for those 
who are blind or otherwise physically 
handicapped. 


Blood Tests—(1948, p. 465) Res. 3 
proposed compulsory blood tests for 
union membership. The convention 
committee report was unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

Your committee is in full sympathy 
with the purpose of the resolution in 
calling for necessary examinations 
and blood tests. 


Your committee is also in full ac- 
cord with the thought that workers, 
for their own individual welfare, 
should have blood and other tests 
made from time to time, but your 
committee cannot approve of the com- 
pulsory feature incorporated in the 
resolution, and for that reason offers 
as a substitute the following: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor bring to the atten- 
tion of the affiliated unions the fact 
that local public health departments 
are prepared to give blood and other 


tests without charge to the individual 
and that the members of organized 
labor are therefore encouraged to 
make proper use of these health pro- 
tection and promoting facilities. 


Blue Laws, Sunday—(1925, p. 50) 
So much opposition arose to the Sun- 
day blue law bill for the District of 
Columbia that it received no support 
in the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. It was especially objec- 
tionable to trade unions as it prohib- 
ited the renting of halls for commer- 
cial purposes. It would prevent the 
holding of union meetings on Sunday. 
It was declared to be “another inter- 
ference with personal liberties, de- 
priving the people of the exercise of 
their rights to spend Sunday in the 
manner best suited to their belief.” 


B’nai B’rith, Misunderstanding with 
Printers— (1940, p. 662) Protest lodged 
with convention against action of 
B’nai Brith transferring printing 
to anti-union establishment. At time 
of convention it appeared the mis- 
understanding was in process of ad- 
justment. The convention adopted a 
recommendation that the above or- 
ganization be given 60 days before 
notification of all organizations affili- 
ated with A. F. of L. of the failure 
of B’nai B’rith to adjustment con- 
troversy. 


Bonds (Government) — (See: War 
Bonds; Payroll Savings Plan). 


Bonneville Project, Social Security— 
(1946, 621) Public Law 201 of the 
79th Congress amends the Bonneville 
Project Act to enable the Administra- 
tor to administer the project in ac- 
cordance with sound business princi- 
ples, to establish better relations with 
employees and to extend to such em- 
ployees the benefits of the Social Se- 
curity Act. These amendments were 
enacted with the support of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 
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Bottle Blowers (Glass) vs. Metal 
Trades Department—(1940, p. 621)— 
(see: Metal Trades Department). 


Boulder Dam Project — (1930, p. 
379) The A. F. of L. requests the 
E. C. to make a thorough research 
and investigation of the labor con- 
ditions at Boulder Dam and endeavor 
to put into effect all elements tending 
to safeguard the interests of Organ- 
ized Labor on this project. 


(1931, pp. 126, 414) There has been 
so much misunderstanding concerning 
employment at Boulder Dam a few 
facts will be of benefit to the many 
thousands of workers who have gone 
or are anxious to go there to seek 
employment. In the first place, it may 
be said, that official reports say that 
the highest number of persons to be 
employed at the peak time will be in 
the neighborhood of 1500. Four tun- 
nels are to be constructed first. The 
specifications provided that work was 
to begin on or before October 1, 1931. 
The tunnels are to be completed Oc- 
tober 1, 1933, when work on the coffer- 
dams above and below the dam site 
will begin. The cofferdams must be 
completed by May 1, 1934. Then the 
excavation for the dam must be dug 
and the pouring of concrete for the 
dam will start December 1, 1934, and 
be completed August 1, 1937. The 
specifications provide that preference 
of employment shall be given to 
former service men and then to 
American civilians. The employment 
of Mongolians is prohibited. Thou- 
sands of workers are in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, or in camps nearby awaiting 
an opportunity to secure employment. 
Many letters have been received by 
the A. F. of L. asking what chance 
there is for employment at the dam. 
To all of these queries the answer has 
been that no one should go there seek- 
ing employment without first writing 
to the United States Employment 
Agent in Las Vegas, Nev. 


(1934, p. 613) The E. C. is re 


quested to use their influence with 
the secretary of the department of 
the Interior and such other adminis- 
trative agencies as have authority in 
the situation so that wages being paid 
on the Boulder Dam project will be 
increased and the hours of labor be 
reduced. Should it appear that addi- 
tional legislation is required to ac- 
complish this purpose the E.C. of 
the A. F. of L. is instructed to have 
such legislation prepared and intro- 
duced into the Congress. 


Boycotts (See: German, Japanese 
and Russian). 


Boycott, Decisions—(1927, p. 86) 
The Kirby Lumber Co., located in 
Louisiana, operated a general mer- 
chandise store in connection with its 
sawmill plant. A competitor opened 
a similar store on ground close to the 
plant owned by the lumber company, 
which notified its employees not to 
deal or trade with its competitor, or 
to visit its store or family, under 
penalty of discharge. The competitor 
sued and alleged that these acts 
amounted to a conspiracy and a boy- 
cott and were in restraint of trade. 
In the case of Deon vs. Kirby Lumber 
Company, the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana held that the parties were 
competitors and that the company’s 
acts were not malicious. It was de- 
clared that everyone has a right to 
enjoy the fruits of his own enterprise 
but such rights cannot be extended to 
protect him against lawful competi- 
tion, and since there is no law to com- 
pel one to part with his property the 
company could induce its employees to 
discontinue their patronage of Deon 
through persuasion and fear of dis- 
charge, without making it civilly li- 
able to him. 


Boys Town (Italy) Endorsed— 
(1952, pp. 348, 475) Res. 130 endorsed 
the work of Boys’ Town of Italy 
in caring for unfortunate orphaned 
boys as follows: 


Resolved—That this, the Seventy- 
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First Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor expresses 
its full sympathy to these humani- 
tarian efforts in behalf of the or- 
phaned boys of Italy; that we endorse 
this organization of Boys’ Town of 
Italy and counsel and recommend that 
the affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor render every possi- 
ble support and financial contribu- 
tions in promoting and sustaining and 
in ever expanding its facilities in 
Central and Southern Italy. 


Bretton Woods Agreement—(1946, 
pp. 182, 184, 610) Of the two agencies 
authorized to operate during the post- 
war period the International Bank is 
to insure loans for rehabilitation 
purposes and for increasing produc- 
tion facilities while the International 
Monetary Fund is to provide credit 
for trade and to stabilize the currency 
of member nations. 


Because of Great Britain’s economic 
dependence on foreign trade, and the 
great losses to her economy during 
the war, the Administration inde- 
pendently negotiated the conditions 
of a loan of $3,750,000,000 to that 
country. 


We note that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor aided in the enact- 
ment of the legislation authorizing 
these United Nations agencies and 
the British loan and recommend ap- 
proval of that course. 


Bricker Amendment—(1955, p. 150) 
The A. F. of L. continued its active 
opposition to the so-called Bricker 
Amendment which would limit the 
treaty making powers of the Chief 
Executive. The report contained the 
following statement regarding the 
lip iy (Oh 2 


We continued our opposition to the 
Bricker Amendment and presented 
additional views and facts in support 
of our position in defense of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization against 
which much of the purpose of the 


Bricker Amendment appears to be 
directed. 


Britain, Great—(Also see: Bretton 
Woods) aid in war pledged (see 
Democratic Way of Life Sought for 
All) (1940, pp. 10-12). 


Support for, During War—(1940, 
p. 202) (See: War in Europe-Com- 
munism). 


(1940, p. 206.) In reporting on the 
precarious condition of the free trade 
union movements of Europe, the E.C. 
submitted the following statement 
with regard to the contrast between 
trade union conditions in Great 
Britain and other European countries: 


Aside from Switzerland, Finland, 
Yugoslavia, and Sweden, where free 
trade unions exist precariously, the 
British Isles represent the only 
European area in which free trade 
unions and labor movements survive 
today. The contrast between the situ- 
ation in Great Britain and that on 
the European continent is a striking 
one. It shows that where the workers’ 
representatives share in the govern- 
ment of the country and where free 
trade unions play an active part in 
war organization against agression, 
the national defense is rendered in- 
finitely stronger. It proves that the 
unity and determination and accom- 
plishment of the British people since 
the invasion of the low countries has 
been due in large part to the confi- 
dence created by the full partnership 
of labor representation in the develop- 
ment and operation of the defense 
program. Democratic procedure in 
Great Britain has successfully mobil- 
ized the minds and wills of free citi- 
zens, making them an integral part 
and equally responsible with their 
government. 


(1940, p. 518) Convention unani- 
mously adopted Res. 25 urging “vig- 
orous and effective American support 
of the cause of Britain but to keep 
out of the war.” 
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(1940, p. 526) The importance of 
the success of Britain’s war effort 
was pointed out in E.C. Report and 
in convention action thereon. The 
committee report unanimously adopt- 
ed by the convention, contained the 
following statement: 


Reference is then made to the ef- 
fects of the war upon the trade union 
movement of Europe, and the de- 
struction of that movement in all 
countries where the Axis powers have 
secured control. 


The report indicates that whichever 
way the battle of Britain may be de- 
cided, will depend the rebirth or the 
death of trade unionism in the Old 
World. 


The Executive Council indicates 
that the Western Hemisphere, with 
its existing trade union movement, 
cannot escape from the results of the 
savage, brutal, unjustified warfare 
now desolating Europe. 

The report further makes it mani- 
fest that our trade union movement 
cannot escape from the consequences, 
and that it is essential that we should 
give every possible activity to the de- 
fense of our borders, including the 
Western Hemisphere, so that a free 
trade union movement may continue 
to function within our hemisphere, 
and serve as an energizing power to 
assist in reorganizing the trade union 
movement after the present war is 
terminated. 


In addition your committee calls at- 
tention to the fact that as we meet in 
convention in New Orleans, hundreds 
of thousands of trade unionists in 
Europe who, but a few months ago, 
depended for their protection upon 
their trade unions, are now prisoners 
of war, compelled to work as such 
under the brutal administration of 
the Axis powers. 

In connection with this portion of 
the Executive Council’s report, special 
consideration is given to the subject 
of defense. 


Your committee joins with the 
Executive Council in expressing the 
fervent hope and prayer that Great 
Britain will win, recognizing with the 
Council that she stands as the last 
outpost in the Old World in the de- 
fense of democracy and the demo- 
cratic form of government. Our sym- 
pathies go out to her people, the men 
and women who make up the British 
Trade Union Congress, and to all 
who are fighting an heroic battle 
against tremendous odds. 

We join in the recommendation of 
the Executive Council in favoring the 
extension of all help and assistance 
possible to Great Britain in her hour 
of need on the part of our government 
short of war itself. 

(1940, p. 530) Res. 116, unani- 
mously adopted, called for “all possi- 
ble moral and material aid to Great 
Britain and her Allies.” 


(1941, pp. 253, 546)—Concurrence 
by the convention in the following 
resolution was unanimously approved 
(Res. 31): 

Whereas—A new front has been 
opened in the world fight against 
Fascism and Hitler; and 

Whereas, President Roosevelt has 
declared that the United States will 
give aid and support to all nations 
fighting Hitler and Hitlerism; and 

Whereas—The American Labor La- 
bor movement keenly understands 
that all aid to Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union and China on the part 
of the United States opens the way to 
the final defeat of Hitler’s armies and 
reaction all over the world; and 

Whereas—President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill both point out that a 
blow struck now, each machine sent 
to Britain or the Soviet Union means 
the sooner will Fascism be crushed; 
and 

Whereas—The future of America 
and organized labor is bound up with 
the successful defeat of Fascism; 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as 
commending the stand of President 
Roosevelt in urging increased aid to 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China 
for victory over Hitlerism, and we de- 
clare ourselves ready to join with the 
people of our organizations in sup- 
port of President Roosevelt’s policy. 


British Award to William Green 
and The A. F. of L.—On October 15, 
1946, by order of the King of Eng- 
land, William Green, and the A. F. 
of L., were notified of an award for 
“Valuable services in the cause of 
freedom.” William Green was pre- 
sented with a riband and badge to be 
worn on formal dress occasions if de- 
sired. Due to a shortage of metals, 
however, only the ribbon was pre- 
sented during the sessions of the con- 
vention while the medal was presented 
on May 3, 1948, by Lord Inverchapel, 
then British Ambassador to the 
United States. William Green was 
given the title “Honorary Commander 
of the Civil Division of the Most Ex- 
cellent Order of the British Empire.” 


Loan—(also see: Bretton Woods 
Agreement) (1946, p. 184) The 
A. F. of L. supported legislation pro- 
viding a loan of $3,750,000,000 to 
Great Britain which was enacted into 
law. The convention approved that 
course. 


American Labor Committee to Aid 
British Workers—(1941, 667) Resolu- 
tions were approved by the conven- 
tion saluting the heroism and bravery 
of the British people in their death 
struggle with the Nazis, and pledging 
all-out aid to the end that Hitlerism 
may be completely destroyed. 


During the discussion of this sub- 
ject attention was called to the for- 
mation of the American Labor Com- 
mittee to Aid British workers. One of 
the resolutions provided that the Con- 
vention “pledge its full spiritual and 
material support to the American La- 
bor Committee to Aid British Labor, 


and that the A. F. of L. express its 
admiration for and its determination 
to aid the embattled British labor 
movement in its crucial struggle to 
halt the onrush and finally destroy the 
Nazi tyranny.” 


British-American Labor Relations— 
(1954, pp. 371, 459); 


Whereas—The most valued frater- 
nal relations of the A. F. of L. for 
more than two generations have been 
with the British labor movement, as 
represented by the British Trade Un- 
ion Congress; and 

Whereas — This special bond has 
both reflected and furthered the endur- 
ing common interest of our respective 
countries, for the preservation and ex- 
tension of human freedom and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of interna- 
tional peace; and : 


Whereas—The survival of the fre 
world in the face of Nazi and allied 
Japanese Imperial aggression which 
provoked World War II would have 
been impossible and inconceivable ex- 
cept for the firm alliance and under- 
standing between not only the govern- 
ments but by the labor movements of 
our respective countries; and 


Whereas—The menace which our 
peoples faced and defeated in World 
War II confronts our peoples again by 
the rise of a powerful and dangerous 
aggressive totalitarian alliance of So- 
viet Russia and its Asian counterpart 
which it has created in its own image 
as a result of twenty-seven years of 
military intervention in China; and 


Whereas—The policy to be pursued 
with respect to this new danger has 
created serious differences of opinion 
not only between the British Govern- 
ment and ours, but also between some 
parts of the British labor movement 
and our own, the visible evidence of 
which was furnished recently by a so- 
called good will mission sent by the 
British Labor Party to Russia and 
China, in the course of which leading 
members of this mission paid tribute 
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to the leaders of the totalitarian gov- 
ernments who met them, and thus en- 
abled these totalitarians to use the 
visit for their own propaganda pur- 
poses, and 

Whereas—Some leaders of British 
labor have justified this gesture of 
friendship towards our common ene- 
mies by the claim that opposition in 
the United States to it is inspired by 
big business in the United States, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is the 
A. F. of L. which regards such friend- 
ship as inimical to the best interests 
of world labor and fraught with great 
danger to the security the free world 
seeks, and 

Whereas—The restoration and pres- 
ervation of British-American labor un- 
derstanding and solidarity are condi- 
tions precedent to the maintenance of 
the free world and the defeat of the 
aggressive forces which have plunged 
the world into an armament race the 
ultimate outcome of which may be a 
war in which all that civilization has 
established in centuries of progress 
may be completely wiped out, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That this Seventy-Third 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor authorize and direct the 
Executive Council to consider: (1) a 
conference between the leaders of our 
respective movements for the purpose 
of adopting, if possible, a common 
front to resist totalitarian aggression, 
and (2) the making of arrangements 
for the exchange of visiting delega- 
tions by this Federation with the Brit- 
ish labor movement for the purpose of 
presenting to the workers of each 
country, through an exchange of in- 
formation, our respective views, and 
thus making possible an elimination of 
the misunderstanding which now 
seems to prevail and a clarification of 
the purposes which we all have in 
mind, and which we believe are essen- 
tially identical. 

(P. 459) The convention unani- 
mously approved committee report as 
follows: 


It is desirable to maintain the best 
relations possible with the people of 
the United Kingdom and constantly 
work to bring about improvements in 
all American-British contracts and 
activities. Our aim and purpose should 
be to continue to build up and attain 
labor relations of the _ friendliest 
character. Your Committee is in 
sympathy with the objectives of the 
resolution and recommends that it be 
referred to the International Labor 
Relations Committee. 


Buck Stove and Range Company 
(legal case)—(1940, p. 325) In 1911 
the A. F. of L. became involved in the 
now-famous Buck Stove and Range 
Co. case. The General Counsel of the 
A. F. of L. in reporting to the 1940 
convention briefly referred to that im- 
portant case as follows: “. . . in 1911 
followed the Buck Stove and Range 
Company case. The A. F. of L. had 
placed the Buck Stove & Range Com- 
pany on an unfair list. The company 
sought an injunction against the A. F. 
of L, and its officers in the District of 
Columbia. Justice Rabb of the Fed- 
eral District Court granted the injunc- 
tion and prohibited the A. F. of L. 
from conducting any boycott against 
the Buck Stove & Range Company and 
“from printing the complainant, its 
business or product, in the ‘We Don’t 
Patronize’ or ‘Unfair List’,’ and he 
further restrained the A. F. of L. and 
its officers “from referring, either in 
print or otherwise, to complainant, its 
business or product in the ‘We Don’t 
Patronize’ or ‘Unfair List’.” 


“However, the A. F. of L. continued 
to include the name of the Buck Stove 
& Range Company in the Unfair List. 
Thereupon the three officers were cited 
for contempt. They were found guilty 
and sentenced to imprisonment. Gom- 
pers was sentenced for twelve months, 
Mitchell for nine, and Morrison for six 
months. 


“After considerable litigation in the 
courts the contempt case was dis- 
missed as moot. However, the legality 
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of the use of the injunction prohibit- 
ing organized labor from boycotting in 
furtherance of a labor dispute, and 
punishment for contempt for violation 
of such injuction, was firmly estab- 
lished. 


“Thus, government by injunction was 
dramatized to such a degree as to call 
forth, not only by organized labor, but 
by liberal forces in the country, a de- 
mand to curb and limit the power of 
federal judges to issue injunctions in 
labor disputes.” 


Budget Bureau, Protest Against— 
(1948, p. 259, 477) Res. 76 pointed 
out that the Bureau of the Budget 
had been usurping administrative and 
legislative governmental functions 
thus making the agency a policy-mak- 
ing “super-governmental organiza- 
tion’. The resolution called upon the 
A. F. of L. “to have Congress take 
the necessary steps to investigate the 
purpose, program and personnel of 
the Bureau of the Budget and to limit 
their activities to the specific purposes 
for which the Bureau was at first 
established”. 


Building Contracts, Collusion in— 
(1931, pp. 112, 284) A resolution was 
adopted by the Senate requesting the 
Federal Trade Commission to con- 
duct a thorough investigation of all 
facts relating to the letting of con- 
tracts for the construction of govern- 
ment buildings. The Commission was 
particularly asked to determine wheth- 
er or not there has been any price fix- 
ing or other agreements, understand- 
ings or combinations of interests 
among individuals, partnerships or 
corporations engaged in the produc- 
tion, manufacture or sale of building 
materials with respect to the prices 
or other terms at or under which such 
materials would be furnished con- 
tractors or bidders for such construc- 
tion work. The Senate also wanted to 
know whether or not there has been 
any practice by or in collusion with 
any such individual, partnership or 
corporation and any official so em- 


ployed in the Treasury Department in 
connection with the specification for 
such construction work. 


Building Trades Jurisdiction Dis- 
putes—(See: Jurisdictional). 


Building Trades-Machinists (Juris. 
Dispute)—(See: Machinists). 


Buy-American—(1931, p. 304) The 
A. F. of L. approves the principle that 
the Panama Canal, the United States 
Army, the United States Navy, and 
contractors performing work for the 
above-named branches of the United 
States Government, be required to 
purchase materials produced or manu- 
factured in the United States, in every 
case where such materials of the qual- 
ity required can be so purchased, irre- 
spective of the cost of such materials. 


(1933, pp. 106, 585) An amendment 
presented to the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill in the short session 
of the 72d Congress which became a 
law, provides that all heads of depart- 
ments and independent establishments 
shall purchase only such manufactured 
articles, materials and supplies as 
have been mined or produced in the 
United States; such articles, materials 
and supplies to be mined, produced or 
manufactured in the United States 
from articles, materials or supplies 
mined, produced or manufactured in 
the United States. If the purchaser 
finds that in respect to some of the 
articles purchased it would unreason- 
ably increase the cost an exception 
can be made. This law applies also 
to the materials used in all public 
buildings which are purchased by con- 
tractors. In the special session, how- 
ever, a similar provision in the public 
works part of the National Recovery 
Act was stricken out by recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. 

(1935, p. 444) The A. F. of L., its 
officers and membership are requested 
to promote as far as possible the buy- 
ing of American-made goods, that 
American labor may benefit in the 
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buying of the necessities and luxuries 
used by American people and in also 
so doing look for the union label. 


(1949, p. 44, 485) The A. F. of L. 
was requested to adopt measures to 
induce the buyers of the nation to 
insist upon American Made products, 
and that there be set up a program to 
educate the nation to the need of the 
“Buy American” movement. 


Convention acted jointly on Res. 25 
and 78, and in lieu of the resolutions 
adopted a general statement on tariff, 
found under that heading. 


California— 

Anti-Labor Ordinance — (1938, p. 
438) The board of supervisors of 
the county of Shasta, California, 
adopted an ordinance intended to de- 
story trade unions, the first section 
of which is as follows: “It shall be 
unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration, whether as principal, clerk, 
servant, agent or employee, outside 
of the limits of any incorporated city 
of the County of Shasta, by force, 
violence, menace, threat, intimidation, 
coercion or corrupt means, either 
directly or indirectly, to seek, solicit, 
induce, or attempt to seek, solicit or 
induce, any person to join or take 
membership in any labor union or 
organization of employees or any 
other organization, or by force, 
violence, threat, intimidation, coer- 
cion, or corrupt means, either directly 
or indirectly, to seek, solicit or in- 
duce or attempt to seek, solicit or in- 
duce, any employer or other person to 
compel or induce any employee or any 
other person to join or take member- 
ship in any labor union or organiza- 
tion of employees or any other organi- 
zation.” The rest of the ordinance 
is just as objectionable, and is con- 
demned by the A. F. of L. There is 
now before the people of the State of 
California one of the most vicious 
anti-labor proposals they have ever 
been called upon to consider. This 
proposal appears under the title of 


Labor and is identified as Proposition 
No. 1 on the November 8th General 
Election ballot. Said proposal threat- 
ens the existence of every unit of 
organized labor in California, and 
the conditions for which individual 
unions and the A. F. of L. movement 
in general has fought hard and to 
great expense and suffering for many 
years. This proposal has for its pur- 
pose the destruction of every labor 
organization in the State of Califor- 
nia, and if adopted will particularly 
impede the splendid progress of the 
Building and Construction Trades 
movement. The A. F. of L. requests 
all affiliated International Unions and 
their affiliated Unions throughout the 
State of California to have their 
friends and sympathizers vote against 
this unfair measure which we believe 
is the greatest threat that has ever 
confronted the trade union movement 
in America. The A. F. of L. goes on 
record as condemning this proposition, 
known as Proposition No. 1, as a 
vicious, un-American proposal, and 
hereby pledges the full support of this 
Federation to the California Labor 
Movement in its campaign against 
this tricky and misleading measure, 
and urges all International Unions to 
render immediately all possible sup- 
port, financially and otherwise, to 
their affiliated organizations in Cali- 
fornia. 


Libel Suit—(1942, p. 98) Several 
important legal suits involving affili- 
ates of the A. F. of L. were reported 
to the convention, particularly in view 
of the new approach being taken to 
attack unions. Two suits were insti- 
tuted in California as libel actions. 
Employers claim damages because 
some isolated picket is alleged to have 
said something derogatory about the 
employer or his business. Three such 
suits are now pending. Two have been 
tried. One resulted in a verdict of 
$30,000 against several local unions 
affiliated with the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes International Alliance; 
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another resulted in a $10,000 verdict 
against a union affiliated with the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. Fortunately both verdicts have 
been set aside and new trials ordered. 
The organizations involved, at their 
own expense, have called in the 
American Federation of Labor coun- 
sel to assist the local lawyers who 
tried the cases, in the appeal of such 
cases to the higher courts. The con- 
vention was informed that “reliable 
information in the hands of A. F. 
of L. affiliates indicates that the 
Florida suit, the California libel suits, 
and the Texas suit (American Mfg. 
Co. vs. Machinists) are sponsored by 
anti-union employer organizations 
who are awaiting the outcome of these 
precedent-making suits and if favor- 
able to the employers, they will seek 
to institute similar suits against un- 
ions in different parts of the country. 


Canada (Unionists in War)—(1989, 
p. 680) Shortly after the British Gov- 
ernment made its formal declaration 
of war against Nazi Germany the 
Dominion of Canada, which is a self- 
governing unit of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, joined with the 
other Dominions in declaring war 
against the Nazis. This act by the 
Canadian Government received the 
cordial support of the Fifty-fifth An- 
nual Convention of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. By this 
action loyal members of the A. F. 
of L. who constitute its Canadian 
membership are now engaged in this 
war to put an end once and for all to 
government by violence in the world. 
Many of our Canadian brothers have 
already joined the colors and will be 
called presently for active duty. As 
these loyal trade unionists go forth to 
battle in behalf of a more civilized 
world order, we, the American mem- 
bers of our great Federation, would 
want them to know of our fraternal 
good wishes. We convey to our Ca- 
nadian brothers a message of our most 
cordial and fraternal good wishes for 


the achievement of the high objectives 
which has prompted their patriotic 
action. 


Canada-U.S.— 

“Good Neighbor” Policy — (1941, 
p. 472) The Convention considered 
a resolution directing that the Pres- 
ident and Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. be requested and in- 
structed by the convention to invite 
the presidents of all labor organiza- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
to hold a joint meeting, to consider a 
proposal to invite the leaders of labor 
organizations of all crafts in all coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, 
whose principles are not subversive of 
good government, or dual to unions of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
their fields of jurisdiction, to meet at 
such time and place as might be con- 
venient, and at a time as early as 
practicable, for the purpose of pro- 
moting and effectuating the ideals and 
the philosophy underlying the “Good 
Neighbor” policy; and in order fur- 
ther to consider and adopt such meas- 
ures as might provide time for the 
coordination of effort and cooperation 
of all nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere for their joint and several 
welfare. 


The Resolution was referred to the 
President of the A. F. of L. for such 
action as he deemed advisable. 


Chartering of Central Bodies— 
(1939, p. 74, 449) Resolutions No. 101 
and No. 102, dealing with the issuance 
of charters to central labor unions in 
the Dominion of Canada, were re- 
ferred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and action by the Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. which met 
in Houston, Texas, in October 1938. 
The Executive Council has had the 
matter under consideration at each 
meeting which has been held since the 
adjournment of the Houston Conven- 
tion. A number of conferences have 
been held with the officers of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
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The question of issuing charters to 
central bodies in the Dominion of Can- 
ada was considered at each of these 
conferences. 

At its last meeting, which was held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, begin- 
ning August 7, 1939, consideration was 
given to an agreement which had been 
entered into between the officers of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
which was approved by the St. Louis, 
1910, Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. That agreement read 
as follows: 


Report of Special Committee on 
Relation of Organizations in 
Canada and the United States 


Your Special Committee on the Re- 
lations of Organizations in Canada 
and the United States beg leave to re- 
port as follows: 

1. That the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of the Dominion of Canada have 
the sole right to speak and act for 
organized labor in all political and 
legislative matters in the Dominion 
and all of its provinces. 


2. That the autonomy of interna- 
tional unions in trade matters be main- 
tained as heretofore. 


3. That the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress shall have the sole 
right to issue charters (certificates of 
affiliation) to provincial or local cen- 
tral bodies in Canada. 


4. That Canadian provincial or cen- 
tral bodies holding charters from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
may at their discretion also hold 
charters from the A. F. of L. 


Your committee desires to express 
its cordial endorsement of the expres- 
sions from the annual report of Pres- 
ident Gompers under the _ subhead 
“Canada,” and we warmly congratu- 
late our Canadian brethren on the un- 
remitting activity they have shown in 
pushing forward the cause of organ- 


ized labor and the success that has 
accompanied their efforts to date. 


T. W. McCullough, Chairman 
W. D. Mahon, 

J. F. Dunachie, 

Ben Teagarden, 

Frank Paquin, 

Frank M. Ryan, 

Samuel Kelly, 

Norval White, 

Robert Clockling, 

Alex Kelso, 

EK. L. Smyth, 

Joseph Evans, 

Charles H. Joyner, 

John F. Tobin, Secretary. 


The Council decided, after most 
careful thought and consideration, to 
recommend to the Fifty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that Section 4 of this 
agreement be stricken out. The elim- 
ination of this section seems necessary 
in order to terminate misunderstand- 
ing which has arisen within the Do- 
minion of Canada through the exercise 
of dual authority in the establishment 
of central trades and labor councils. 
It will be noted by the section which 
the Council recommends be stricken 
out, that both the Trades and Labor 
Congress and the A. F. of L. may issue 
charters to the same central body. A 
careful study of this procedure led the 
Executive Council to the definite con- 
clusion that no good purpose could be 
served through the pursuit of such a 
policy. The Council believes that only 
one organization should charter city 
central bodies; the A. F. of L. in the 
United States, and the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada within the 
Dominion of Canada. The Council has 
been advised that this action will be 
quite agreeable and acceptable to the 
officers of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. 


If Section 4 is stricken out, author- 
ity will be then conferred upon the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
to charter city central bodies in the 
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cities and towns throughout the Do- 
minion of Canada. 


It is the opinion of the Executive 
Council that the highest and best in- 
terests of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, as well as of the A. 
F. of L. will be served through the 
adoption of this recommendation and 
the taking of this action. 


(1939, pp. 242, 449) Res. 15 called 
upon the convention to instruct the 
E.C. to “immediately issue instruc- 
tions to the Canadian Trades and La- 
bor Congress that every Central Labor 
Union in Canada MUST hold a charter 
from the A. F. of L. in addition to 
any charter they may hold from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
with further instructions to the Ca- 
nadian Trades and Labor Congress 
that it CANNOT issue charters of any 
kind without such application for 
charter first having received the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. and with the further un- 
derstanding that all charters hereto- 
fore issued by the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress or those hereafter 
to be issued may be suspended or re- 
voked at any time by the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L.” 


(1939, p. 449) The convention adopt- 
ed the committee report in lieu of the 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolution No. 15 is coupled with 
the report of the Executive Council on 
Chartering of Central Bodies within 
the Jurisdiction of the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada. 


The subject matter of this resolu- 
tion makes it advisable that this con- 
vention should review the necessary 
authority of the A. F. of L., and the 
necessary autonomy of the Dominion 
Trades and Labor Congress, particu- 
larly in the field of legislation. 


The A. F. of L. is composed of Na- 
tional and International Unions, the 
International Unions having their 


membership in the United States and 
Canada. 


The International Unions are sub- 
ject to but one constitution, to but one 
disciplinary authority, and to full au- 
tonomy in the regulation of their in- 
ternal affairs, including the issuance 
of charters to local unions. 


National Unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. existing within the United 
States are subject to the decisions of 
the A. F. of L. in connection with all 
decisions relative to national legisla- 
tion. Where National Unions exist 
composed exclusively of Canadians, 
they should be subject to the decisions 
of the Dominion Trades and Labor 
Congress in matters of Canadian legis- 
lation. 


Members of International Unions in 
the United States and Canada are re- 
spectively governed by the legislative 
decisions of the A. F. of L. and the 
Dominion Trades and Labor Congress. 


The conditions underlying Resolu- 
tion No, 15 developed as a result of 
the C. I. O. and Communist activities 
in the Canadian trade union move- 
ment, charters to Central Labor Coun- 
cils issued by the Dominion Trades 
and Labor Congress apparently com- 
ing under the control of the C. I. O. 
or of the Communist Party, in such a 
manner as to prevent the legitimate 
official and necessary activities of bona 
fide trade union Central Labor Coun- 
cils. 


It is the opinion of your committee 
that while the Dominion Trades and 
Labor Congress should exercise the 
authority to issue charters to Central 
Labor Bodies in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, that this should not prevent any 
local union or local unions aftiliated 
with such Central Labor Body from 
appealing to the Executive Board of 
the Dominion Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, and should the Executive Board 
fail to correct the situation complained 
of that such local union or local unions 
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should have the unquestioned right to 
place their complaint before the Exec- 
utive Council of the A. F. of L. for 
consideration and action. 


Relative to that portion of the Exec- 
utive Council’s report under the cap- 
tion “Chartering of Central Bodies 
within the Jurisdiction of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada,” your 
committee finds that the Executive 
Council recommends the elimination 
of Section 4 of the report of the spe- 
cial committee on relation of organi- 
zations in Canada and the United 
States approved at the 1910 conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. Your committee 
is of the opinion the elimination of 
Section 4 limits the Trades and Labor 
Congress to the chartering of Central 
Labor Councils in Canada, and places 
the chartering of local unions entirely 
and exclusively in the hands of the 
International Unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. 


Your committee further recom- 
mends that where a Central Labor 
Council in Canada has previously been 
chartered by the A. F. of L., and any 
question arises regarding the validity 
of that charter, such question shall be 
referred to the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. for consideration and 
adjustment. 


Your committee therefore, in lieu of 
the resolutions, and with the foregoing 
understanding, recommends the adop- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 


(1946, p. 84, 607) Unanimous ap- 
proval was given to the action of the 
E.C. relating to the cancellation of 
charters to central bodies formed by 
the A. F. of L. in the Dominion of 
Canada. The E.C. report follows: 


The Executive Council decided af- 
ter conferring with the representa- 
tives of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada at the meeting held 
beginning April 30, 1945, to recognize 
the authority of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada to charter Cen- 


tral Labor Unions in the Dominion 
of Canada. 


The records show that in conform- 
ity with policies originated many 
years ago by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a number of central 
bodies located in different cities in 
Canada were chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. During the 
same period, the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada issued charters 
to central bodies in a number of cities 
and towns in the Dominion of Canada. 


In order to avoid duplication and 
to meet what seemed to be the urgent 
requirements of the situation, the 
Executive Council decided to recom- 
mend to the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
the limited number of charters issued 
to central bodies in Canada by the 
American Federation of Labor be 
canceled and the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada be authorized to 
issue charters instead. At the same 
time the Council decided that the rep- 
resentatives of any central body or 
central bodies chartered by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor would be 
accorded an opportunity to file ob- 
jections to the acceptance of this 
recommendation made by the Execu- 
tive Council. 


Proposed Credit Extension—(1940, 
p. 588) The E. C. was requested to 
make a thorough study of the sub- 
ject of Res. 124 which called for an 
amendment to the Neutrality Act so 
as to extend credit to Canada for the 
purpose of purchasing war materiel, 
which in turn would result in a relax- 
ation of the foreign exchange control 
and thereby enable Canadians to re- 
sume their former freedom of travel 
to the U.S. 


Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, Relations with (1946, p. 432) 
A careful review of the fraternal re- 
lationship between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Canadian 
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Trades and Labor Congress will show 
that on several occasions misunder- 
standings developed which after con- 
ference were adjusted to the mutual 
satisfaction and benefit of both or- 
ganizations. Such misunderstandings 
could have been avoided had there 
been set up a joint conference ar- 
rangement to consider and adjust 
whatever differences might arise. 


With world affairs becoming ever 
more closely interwoven with the vital 
interests of our respective labor move- 
ments, it is clear that if we are to 
promote and protect our mutual in- 
terests there must be a full measure 
of understanding and a larger sphere 
of cooperation. Indeed it is essential 
every effort be exerted to strengthen 
the ties of unity and cooperation that 
now exist. 


As indicated in the address of the 
President to the convention, had there 
been set up an American-Canadian 
Trade Union Cooperative Committee 
to which all controversial questions 
could have been referred, as proposed 
by Vice President Woll in his fra- 
ternal address to the recent conven- 
tion of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, it would have elimi- 
nated the possibility of such differ- 
ences and misunderstandings as have 
arisen in the past. 


Your committee concurs in the point 
of view that such a committee would 
not only tend to prevent future mis- 
understandings but as well develop 
fully the bonds of brotherhood and 
strengthen ties of friendship and of 
good will and advance a higher degree 
of cooperation so essential to our re- 
spective membership. 


Because of these considerations 
your committee recommends the Ex- 
ecutive Council be authorized and 
directed to enter into immediate ne- 
gotiations with the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress for the forma- 
tion and functioning of an American- 


‘Canadian Trade Union Cooperative 


Committee to be composed of an equal 
number of members of both organiza- 
tions, not to exceed three in number 
for each organization and to be 
selected from members of the Execu- 
tive Council or Executive Board of 
each of the organizations and to meet 
at regular stated periods and at such 
place as may be agreed to from time 
to time—such committee to consider 
all matters of mutual concern in the 
interests of the workers of both coun- 
tries as they may develop from time 
to time. 


Canal Zone (also see: Social Se- 
curity, OASI, Wages, etc.). 


Miscellaneous (1924-19389)—(1924, 
p- 54) Resolution No. 1 adopted 
by the Portland convention of the 
A. F. of L. directed the President 
of the A. F. of L. to proceed to 
the Canal Zone at the earliest con- 
venient date accompanied by such 
officials and attaches of the A. F. of L, 
as he deemed necessary to make an 
investigation of labor conditions there 
owing to various changes detrimental 
to the wage earners made by execu- 
tive order. In accordance with these 
directions the President of the A. F. 
of L. proceeded to the Canal Zone 
where he arrived January 1, 1924. 
He was accompanied by a committee. 
Several days were given to the investi- 
gation at the conclusion of which a 
letter was written to the governor of 
the Panama Canal setting forth the 
grievances of the Canal employes and 
urging that certain changes abso- 
lutely necessary be made. This letter 
was submitted to the governor in his 
office in the Canal Zone on January 7. 
It was learned that the governor was 
to leave for Washington on January 
10 and he was requested to bring 
about a conference in that city be- 
tween himself and the labor commit- 
tee, the representatives of the Canal 
Zone and the Secretary of War. When 
the committee returned to Washington 
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a letter to Secretary of War Weeks 
was prepared and submitted to him 
on January 31, which contained the 
following grievances and recommen- 
dations: “(1) The employes object to 
the employment of aliens above the 
grade of laborers or messengers. We 
recommend all positions be filled by 
American citizens or such labor as is 
covered by the agreement with the 
Republic of Panama. (2) The em- 
ployes object to the increases made in 
the number of positions occupied by 
officers from the United States mili- 
tary forces in the past two years. We 
recommend that the replacement of 
civilian employes in all departments 
by military officers be discontinued. 
(3) Complaints about crowding of 
commissaries. We find this complaint 
justified as set forth before Governor 
Morrow. (4) Cost of living on the 
Canal Zone. We understand that many 
purchases of supplies for the Canal 
Zone commissaries are not made as 
advantageously as by large firms or 
corporations in the United States, and 
in addition the goods must be trans- 
ported over thousands of miles of land 
and water, which, of course, adds to 
the cost. The employes also protest 
against the dissemination of informa- 
tion to the effect that living costs are 
lower on the Canal Zone than in the 
U.S. and that goods are purchased in 
army and navy commissaries at cost 
prices. This statement is not borne 
out by the report of the Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923, as on page 
22 under the caption ‘Commissary 
System,’ it is stated the profit for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, 
amounted to $392,806.98. We submit 
that the commissaries on the Panama 
Canal Zone should not be conducted 
for profit but for the convenience of 
the workers in the service of the zone 
and their dependents. (5) Quarters. 
This subject was covered in our 
meetings with Governor Morrow. We 
would like to add, however, that many 


of these quarters are not fit for occu- 
pancy by Americans and that the 
photographs that have been broad- 
casted of the Prado at Balboa (which 
feature the few concrete quarters on 
the zone that are the most habitable) 
do not give a fair or correct idea of 
the housing facilities of the Panama 
Canal for its employes and their fam- 
ilies. We believe that a great deal of 
the discontent of the employes of the 
canal is brought about on account of 
the housing conditions. There is no 
privacy for the employes and their 
families. The partitions between most 
rooms and apartments are made of 
one board thickness and do not go 
clear up to the ceiling, there being 
about a two-foot deep lattice from 
the ceiling instead of the board for 
the partition wall. It must be realized 
that with such conditions it might 
just as well be one large room par- 
titioned off by curtains, as such type 
of construction would be no more 
offensive to domestic privacy than the 
present setup in the buildings that 
house the employes and their families. 
We, therefore, firmly believe that an 
individual cottage or concrete apart- 
ment such as those on the Prado for 
each employe and his family with 
sufficient ground space around would 
be the proper condition and would aid 
in overcoming many disadvantages 
existing in being located in the tropi- 
cal climate of the canal. (6) Vaca- 
tions. We favor the present vaca- 
tions. As laymen, we have come to 
this conclusion after perusing the 
writings of authorities high in the 
medical profession who are all in 
agreement that the tropics are not 
healthful for white men and that they 
must spend a period of time in a 
temperate clime in order to maintain 
their health. We understand that gov- 
ernment officials do not question this 
point. We wish, however, to point out 
that the cost of these necessary vaca- 
tions amounts to 30 per cent of the 
annual salaries of the employees. (7) 
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We find that many other matters that 
carry great weight in the aggregate, 
such as the necessary jitney service 
entailing considerable expenditure on 
the part of the employes and the ex- 
cessively large supply of clothing 
necessary which is difficult to pre- 
serve. In regard to the jitney service, 
attention is called to the facts that 
on the Canal Zone: [a] There is prac- 
tically no street car service. [b] 
Walking any considerable distance in 
the tropical heat is injurious and dan- 
gerous to white men, women and chil- 
dren, and rarely do even the colored 
employes walk any considerable dis- 
tance. [c] The men and women in the 
service are required to ride from the 
abodes to their places of employment 
and return. [d] Women making their 
purchases from the commissary have 
to ride of necessity in the jitneys 
every day. [e] The minimum fare of 
the jitneys is 15 cents. (8) Twenty- 
five per cent over United States gov- 
ernment rates as paid in continental 
United States. When free rent, etc., 
was in effect, this percentage was not 
quite sufficient, but since the with- 
drawal of the free rent, etc., it is far 
from being adequate for the compen- 
sation of the employes for their serv- 
ices on the zone, and in addition ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the em- 
ployes do not receive that differential 
even now. (9) Free rent, etc., which 
had always been enjoyed up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, by the employes, is, in our 
opinion something of which they 
should not have been deprived for the 
many reasons they, as well as a pre- 
vious Canal Zone Governor, have from 
time to time cited. (10) A two-pla- 
toon system for firemen is urged.” 
Secretary Weeks listened attentively 
to the reading of the letter. He 
stated that while some of the matters 
could be taken up at that conference 
it was better that an answer be pre- 
pared in which all the subjects it con- 
tained could be answered at the same 
time. He said, however, that the ques- 


tion of the two-platoon system for the 
firemen could be adjusted by the offi- 
cials on the Zone. Later such a sort 
of system was introduced, but it was 
not as acceptable as the firemen de- 
sired. Governor Morrow announced 
that it would be necessary for him to 
return to the Canal Zone before an 
answer could be prepared. It was, 
therefore, June 7 before Governor 
Morrow had written an answer for 
Secretary of War Weeks to the com- 
plaints made by the labor represen- 
tatives. The Governor boiled the 
grievances down to two as follows: 
“Ta] Rent and allied changes and the 
possibility of an increase in the 25% 
increment over state rates. [b] Em- 
ployment of aliens.” Governor Mor- 
row recommended that the requests 
of the Labor representatives be .re- 
fused, and entered into a lengthy 
argument to combat the evidence sub- 
mitted by the committee. Exception 
was taken by the Labor committee to 
his conclusions. It was clearly set 
forth that Governor Morrow in his 
statements of fact had sustained the 
major contentions of the committee, 
and had made clear the justice of the 
claims made by the committee that 
there should be either a restitution 
of the conditions abolished by execu- 
tive order or a substitute therefor of 
a 35% differential between the Canal 
Zone rates of pay and rates in the 
U.S. As to the Governor’s position on 
the question of employing aliens, 
practically all of whom are negroes 
from the British West Indies, the only 
comment that can be made is that it 
was un-American. Of the 7945 alien 
negroes on the pay roll 3286 are hold- 
ing positions above that of laborer 
and messenger, which in some in- 
stances is a violation of the Civil 
Service laws. They are taking the 
places of American citizens employed 
in the building industry and prac- 
tically in every other class of em- 
ployment. It was the contention of 
the labor committee that no aliens, 
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whatever, should be employed on the 
Canal Zone. While the Army and 
Navy are conducting a campaign for 
preparedness it is strange that they 
would ignore the fact that on the 
Canal Zone for every American citi- 
zen employed there are nearly four 
subjects of foreign governments. The 
effort to secure justice for the em- 
ployes of the Canal Zone will be con- 
tinued until success is attained. 


(P. 191) Resolution adopted urg- 
ing legislation to include employes of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road in the benefits of the retirement 
act. 

(P. 26) Condemned attitude of 
government toward Canal Zone work- 
ers as indefensible and discreditable. 


(1925, p. 64) Since our last report 
on this subject at the El Paso conven- 
tion consistent efforts have been made 
to correct the condition of employ- 
ment for the employees of the United 
States Government on the Canal Zone 
and to reduce the number of colored 
aliens employed there by our govern- 
ment. The illness of President Gom- 
pers delayed the conferences, but on 
January 22,1925, the Canal Zone Com- 
mittee met with Secretary of War 
Weeks and presented a letter signed 
by the entire committee which was 
dated October 20, 1924, and a letter of 
transmittal from the president of the 
A. F. of L. After a discussion of the 
points at issue, Secretary Weeks said 
that he was willing to do what was 
right and that he would like to refer 
the entire matter to the new governor 
for his comments. This was agreed 
to by the committee with the under- 
standing that it would be expedited as 
much as possible. During the confer- 
ence it was brought out that the main 
points to be settled were: Whether 
the conditions of which the employees 
were deprived (by executive order of 
President Harding) January 1, 1922, 
should be restored or whether the dif- 
ferential in compensation (allowed on 
account of tropical service and loss of 
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opportunity in the United States) 
should be increased to offset the loss 
of the above-mentioned conditions; 
and the question of the employment 
of aliens. The secretary said that he 
was not ready to give an answer to 
the grievances submitted by the com- 
mittee. He wished to say, however, 
that he had in mind the presentation 
in Congress of a retirement proposal 
for employees in the Canal Zone. This, 
he said, would be more liberal than 
that in effect in the District of Colum- 
bia, because climatic conditions in the 
Zone were more prejudicial to the 
workers than in the U.S. In accordance 
with the agreement reached at the con- 
ference January 1, 1925, Secretary 
Weeks forwarded all papers to Gover- 
nor Walker for his comments, which 
were received by the secretary at the 
time he was stricken with the illness 
from which he has not yet fully recov- 
ered, so the matter is still in abeyance. 
However, the secretary sent his pri- 
vate secretary to the Canal Zone dur- 
ing August to investigate and report 
on the conditions that exist there. This 
taken in conjunction with his attitude 
and statements at the conference men- 
tioned above indicate that a settle- 
ment satisfactory to Labor may be 
hoped for. Efforts shall be continued 
until the relief so necessary to the 
employees on the Canal Zone is ob- 
tained. (P. 173) The A. F. of L. in- 
dorsed resolution of Panama workers 
against being placed under leave laws 
of government employes in the states, 
as the leave law in the Canal Zone is 
more favorable. (P. 300) We concur 
in the recommendation of the E.C. that 
efforts be continued to relieve the em- 
ployes on the Canal Zone. Represent- 
atives of labor have encountered a 
willingness to make an investigation 
as a basis for action. However, efforts 
should be continued until either con- 
ditions lost through the Harding ex- 
ecutive order are restored or the dif- 
ferential compensation for the more 
onerous conditions is increased. One 
of these two courses is necessary to 
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reduce the number of the alien 


workers. 


(1932, p. 285) Because of the na- 
ture of the employment in the Canal 
Zone there are compelling reasons for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
high employment standards by our 
government in all of its zone activi- 
ties. The A. F. of L. also approved 
resolutions 24, 25, 26 and 27, which 
favored full travel and cumulative 
leave privileges for the fiscal year 
1932; extending the Canal Zone retire- 
ment act to include widows of em- 
ployes; and favoring the payment of 
the prevailing wage to employes of 
the Canal Zone. 


Pilots—(1929, p. 255) Available 
data discloses the fact that the Pana- 
ma Canal Pilots are by far the lowest 
paid pilots in the world, taking into 
consideration the draft, tonnage and 
number of ships that each pilot must 
pilot and handle during the month or 
year. The A. F. of L. hereby approves 
the upward adjustment of salary 
schedule for Panama Canal Pilots and 
instructs its Executive Officers to use 
their best efforts to assist the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America in secur- 
ing such adjustment. 


(1933, p. 525) The A. F. of L. is 
opposed to the discontinuance of the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Line, and 
the officers of the A. F. of L. are in- 
structed to make every effort to con- 
tinue the operation of this line so that 
the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road employes will be assured reason- 
able and reliable passenger and 
freight transportation to and from the 
Canal Zone. (P. 530) The E.C. was in- 
structed to aid the Panama Metal 
Trades Council in securing legislation 
providing for retirement with 25 
years of service and 55 years of age. 
(P. 5384) The officers of the A. F. of L. 
are directed to use every effort to se- 
cure the amendment to the Canal Zone 
Retirement Act providing that em- 
ployes of the Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad subject to the provisions 


of the Canal Zone Retirement Act 
shall only be required to establish 
proof of freedom from vicious habits, 
intemperance, or wiiful misconduct 
for a period of five years immediately 
preceding retirement in order to be 
eligible for retirement under the phys- 
ical disability clause of the Canal Zone 
Retirement Act. 


(1934, p. 405) Approved of resolu- 
tion forbidding the employment of 
aliens in the Canal Zone. (P. 406) The 
A. F. of L. was requested to interview 
officials of the PWA with a view to 
having assigned to the Panama Canal 
an agent with power to make such 
investigations as may be necessary 
and report direct to the Board of La- 
bor Review as to the employment of 
aliens by contractors for public build- 
ings in the Canal Zone. (P. 606) The 
officers of the A. F. of L. are directed 
to make every effort, through the De- 
partment of Labor and the office of 
the Secretary of War, to provide that 
the chosen representatives of Organ- 
ized Labor on the Canal Zone be al- 
lowed to proceed to Washington under 
instructions, regardless of position, 
leave or quarters status. (P. 609) 
The officers of the A. F. of L. will 
endeavor to have an act creating a 
resident commissioner for the Canal 
Zone similar to those officials in the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. 


(1936, p. 492) The E.C. is instruct- 
ed to make every effort to have the 
U.S. Senate follow out its intent to 
make a full investigation of the alien 
situation on the Panama Canal. (P. 
492) The E.C. is requested to make 
every effort through the Department 
of Labor and the office of the Secre- 
tary of War to provide that the chosen 
representatives of organized labor be 
allowed to proceed to Washington un- 
der instruction regardless of position, 
leave, or quarters status. (P. 498) 
The E.C, is instructed to assist and 
further whatever legislation may be 
introduced at the next session of Con- 
gress, which will provide for appoint- 
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ments to the Naval Academy by the 
Governor of the Panama Canal from 
among sons of employes of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Panama Railroad on 
the Isthmus of Panama. (P. 722) The 
E.C. is instructed to make every effort 
to have the Panama Canal and Pana- 
ma Railroad employes included in any 
beneficial legislation reducing hours 
of labor for Government employes. 


(1937, p. 326) When the Saturday 
half-holiday was established by Con- 
gress for government employes the 
Panama Canal employes were exclud- 
ed. The convention directed that the 
E.C. use every effort to have them in- 
cluded. (P. 432) The E.C. is directed 
to assist in every way possible in ob- 
taining the full differential for all the 
employes of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad. (P. 605) This con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. will make 
every effort to have the shorter work 
week, not to exceed forty hours per 
week, applied to all the employes of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road on the Isthmus of Panama. 


(1939, p. 129) On the Panama 
Canal Zone there are five separate 
branches of the United States Gov- 
ernment: The Army, the Navy, the 
Panama Canal, the Panama Railroad, 
and the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line. The first three named are under 
direct supervision of the President 
and must receive all their appropri- 
ations from Congress. The last two 
are set up as corporations, but all 
their stock is owned by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in order that they may 
manipulate their funds and avoid the 
necessity of coming to Congress for 
appropriations. By executive order of 
the President, the Governor of the 
Panama Canal must be an army of- 
ficer and by virtue of his office the 
Governor is President of the Panama 
Railroad and Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line. 

In 1904, by purchase, our Govern- 
ment took over the Panama Railroad 
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and the construction of the Panama 
Canal from the French and shortly 
thereafter instituted a policy of em- 
ploying West Indian colored aliens 
from French and English islands in 
the Caribbean Sea. From the incep- 
tion of this policy to date American 
employees on the Canal have vigor- 
ously protested the policy through 
their local unions and national organi- 
zations. Year after year the A. F. 
of L. at its conventions has passed 
resolutions calling for the elimination 
of these West Indian aliens. By exec- 
utive order of the President they are 
prohibited from receiving more than 
40 cents per hour or $80 per month, 
the average pay for all of them, how- 
ever, being approximately 25 cents an 
hour. Government officials contend, 
by employing native labor, they are 
following the practices of other gov- 
ernments and large corporations who 
do business abroad, but on the Canal 
Zone “native labor” (Panamanians) 
are not employed, as West Indians, 
subjects of Great Britain and France, 
predominate. 

At present there are about 13,000 
employees of the Panama Canal, the 
Panama Railroad, and the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Lines on the Zone 
engaged in the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Canal and the companies, 
and approximately 10,000 of these em- 
ployees are aliens, and the remaining 
3,000 American citizens. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 of these aliens are em- 
ployed in positions above the grade of 
laborer. About 1,500 of them are 
building tradesmen who are termed 
artisans by officials of the Canal. 
These aliens have not penetrated into 
the metal trades to any extent because 
of firm resistance from these trades. 
Contractors serving our government 
on the Zone, however, have generally 
followed the policy of the government, 
and in many cases the contractors 
themselves were aliens as well as all 
their employees. 

In 1923 President Gompers, as a 
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result of a resolution adopted at the 
Portland convention of the A. F. of L., 
proceeded to the Canal Zone, and upon 
his return he interviewed government 
officials of the highest rank without 
obtaining definite results. The report 
of this investigation is found in the 
March, 1924, issue of the American 
Federationist. 


Despite the consistent opposition of 
the A. F. of L. over a long period of 
years, nothing was accomplished in 
regard to this alien question until 
this year when an agreement was 
reached with General Owen Seaman 
who is in charge of all construction 
work done by the United States Army 
in continental United States or any 
of its possessions. That agreement is 
as follows: Public No. 18 of the 76th 
Congress, provides an appropriation 
of $23,750,000 for the erection of 
hangars and houses for the new air- 
planes and personnel, and all em- 
ployees on this Canal Zone project of 
the Army above the grade of common 
laborer shall be American citizens and 
all contractors shall be American citi- 
zens. 

On the 30th day of May a bill, 
S. 2229, carrying $277,000,000 to build 
a third set of locks on the Panama 
Canal, was being considered by the 
Senate. H. R. 5129 was an identical 
House bill. Both bills when reported 
to their respective houses contained 
the following clause: 


“For the purposes aforesaid, the 
Governor of the Panama Canal is au- 
thorized to employ such persons as he 
may deem necessary and to fix their 
compensation without regard to any 
other law affecting such compensa- 
tion.” 


This clause permitted the Governor 
of the Panama Canal to employ any- 
one he saw fit, at any rate of pay and 
as hours of labor affected the com- 
pensation of the employees, it would 
have eliminated any laws which had 
for their purpose the regulating of 


hours or compensation of employees. 
Strenuous objections to this clause 
were made by representatives of the 
A. F. of L. and after two hours of 
debate on the Senate floor the bill 
was recommitted by a roll call vote of 
50 to 16. Later hearings were held and 
government officials were willing to 
accept the following amendment: 


“For the purposes aforesaid, the 
Governor of the Panama Canal is au- 
thorized to employ such persons as he 
may deem necessary and to fix their 
compensation, but the compensation 
of such persons shall not be lower 
than the compensation paid for the 
same or similar services to other em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal. Pro- 
vided, That rates of compensation in 
excess of those authorized by law shall 
not be paid without approval of the 
Secretary of War; and Provided fur- 
ther, That the Governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal with the approval of the 
Secretary of War is authorized to 
engage under agreement, when deemed 
necessary, assistance in the various 
arts and sciences upon terms and 
rates of compensation for services and 
incidental expenses in excess of the 
maximum of salaries authorized 
herein and by Chapter 13, Title 5 
of the U.S. Code, to authorize the 
making of any and all necessary con- — 
tracts to carry out the purposes of 
this Act.” 


They did not, however, accept any 
amendment touching upon the alien 
question, but the representative of 
the A. F. of L. insisted upon the 
following amendment and it was 
adopted by both Houses: 


“Provided, however, that all new 
personnel in such construction work 
occupying skilled, technical, clerical, 
administrative, and supervisory posi- 
tions shall be citizens of the United 
States.” 


The agreement with General Sea- 
man, Constructing Quartermaster of 
the Army, and the adoption of the 
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two last quoted amendments by Con- 
gress to H. R. 5129 (Public No. 391), 
means that new construction work 
done by the Army on the Zone and 
new construction work done by the 
Panama Canal in enlarging the Canal 
will insure the payment of prevailing 
wages, the working of proper hours, 
and the employment of American citi- 
zens on such work, in all positions 
above the grade of common laborer. 


There remain, however, certain ali- 
ens employed by the army and navy 
regularly on the Canal Zone in skilled 
positions and also the aliens employed 
by the Panama Canal, the Panama 
Railroad and the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Line on the operation and 
maintenance. This elimination should 
be made, if possible, by negotiations 
between officers of the A. F. of L. and 
the Government, with legislation not 
being resorted to unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Government investi- 
gators have officially reported that 
these aliens on skilled work can ac- 
complish but one-third the amount of 
work done by American citizens. The 
existing law permits these aliens to 
be retired on a pension of $1 per 
month for each year of service up to 
25 years of service and the Gov- 
ernor has a fund with which to re- 
patriate them, 

S. 588, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a midshipman to the Naval 
Academy from among the sons of 
civilian employees of the Government 
resident on the Canal Zone was 
drafted, introduced and passed at the 
request of the officials of the A. F. 
of L. It was approved by the Presi- 
dent. 


H. R. 139 amended the Canal Zone 
Retirement Act by permitting all 
tropical government service to be used 
in computing annuities at a higher 
rate per annum. About 253 Canal 
Zone employees had had such service 
and some of them will benefit. Passed 


both Houses, signed by President 
(Public No. 373). 


S. 310 was drafted by the Panama 
Metal Trades Council and introduced 
in both Houses of Congress by request 
of A. F. of L. officers. This bill 
amends the Canal Zone Retirement 
Act by permitting three 1-year exten- 
sions after retirement age is reached, 
optional retirement at 58 after 30 
years service, with 15 on the Canal 
Zone, optional retirement at 55 if 30 
years were served on the Isthmus; a 
provision to permit an employee to 
divide his annuity with a beneficiary 
without the two annuities aggregating 
more than the one divided; a provi- 
sion to permit employees to have ad- 
ditional deductions made for purchase 
of additional annuities; a proviso that 
a beneficiary may deposit up to $10,- 
000 to purchase an annuity and a 
provision to give one year to retired 
disabled employees in which to secure 
employment upon recovery. This bill 
passed the Senate without amendment 
and an identical bill, H. R. 1819 was 
favorably reported without amend- 
ment in the House. 


(P. 428) At this time employes of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road approximate 13,000 and of this 
number 3,000 are citizens of the U.S. 
while 10,000 are alien subjects of 
European nations, an approximate ra- 
tio of one U.S. citizen to three aliens. 
There are more than 3,600 aliens in 
the service of the U.S. Government on 
the Canal Zone, occupying skilled or 
semi-skilled positions, which should be 
held by U.S. citizens. 


Now that a state of war exists, at- 
tempts may be made to injure or de- 
stroy the canal, it is therefore essen- 
tial that all positions of responsibility 
be filled by American citizens. A law 
(Public No. 391) was enacted in the 
last session of Congress which, at the 
request of the A. F. of L., was amend- 
ed to provide for the payment of the 
prevailing rate of pay and for the em- 
ployment of American citizens in all 
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positions of a skilled, technical, cleri- 
cal, administrative and supervisory 
nature. 

The E.C. is directed to urge legisla- 
tion to extend the provisions of the 
above amendment to the operation 
and maintenance of the Panama Ca- 
nal, the operation and maintenance of 
the Panama Railroad, the operation 
and maintenance of the Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Line and other posi- 
tions occupied by civilians under the 
Army and Navy on the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

(P. 429) Section 28 of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1935 (Thomas Amendment), provides 
a 40-hour week with no reduction in 
salary for certain employes of the 
U.S. Government. The E.C. is directed 
to make every effort to have a shorter 
work week, not to exceed 40 hours per 
week, and with no reduction in salary, 
applied to all the employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 


(P. 480) Existing law provides for 
employes of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad of a differential up 
to 25 per cent over rates paid for 
similar work in the U.S. The E.C. is 
directed to assist in every way pos- 
sible in obtaining the full wage differ- 
ential for all employes of the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad. 


Alien Employment 


(1940, pp. 78, 390) Supported legis- 
lation barring employment of aliens 
by the Army, Navy, Panama Canal, 
Panama Railroad and the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line as well as 
contractors who perform work for 
them on the Isthmus. Also supported 
legislation relating to terms of wages 
and hours and other working condi- 
tions of Panama Canal employes. 
Convention authorized continuing ef- 
forts to secure enactment of pending 
legislation. 


(1948, pp. 204, 348) (Res. 93) The 
convention directed that the officers of 


the American Federation of Labor “be 
instructed to secure enactment of leg- 
islation which will give United States 
citizens preference in all skilled, semi- 
skilled, and office positions on the Isth- 
mus of Panama when the war emer- 
gency is over.” 


(1944, p. 589) (Res. 88): 


Whereas—In Panama Canal, Pana- 
ma Railroad, and allied positions on 
the Isthmus of Panama there are 
thousands of aliens holding positions 
in both “gold and silver” categories 
(United States citizens and aliens) in 
skilled, semi-skilled, and office work, 
and 


Whereas—After the war emergency 
is over a reduction of force will be 
due, and 


Whereas—A similar reduction .in 
force will take place about the same 
time in Government institutions in the 
United States, and 


Whereas—There would be no object 
in sending personnel back to the 
United States from the Canal Zone to 
swell the unemployment lists in the 
United States, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled, be instructed to 
secure enactment of legislation which 
will give United States citizens pref- 
erence in all skilled, semi-skilled, and 
office positions on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama when the war emergency is over. 


(1944, pp. 196, 589) Under the cap- 
tion, “Canal Zone,” the Executive 
Council reports on the numerous bills 
which it has supported in the interest 
of employes on the Canal Zone includ- 
ing the McCarran amendment which 
prohibits the employment of aliens by 
the government on the Canal Zone in 
positions above the grade of common 
labor, which however has been sus- 
pended during the period of the war. 

The provisions of the McCarran 
amendment should be enforced imme- 
diately after the cessation of the war, 
which will make secure the employ- 
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ment of many citizens of the United 
States, and give opportunities for em- 
ployment to thousands more. 

Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report. 


(pp. 198, 590) Under the caption, 
“Canal Builders,’”’ the Executive 
Council reports on the special recog- 
nition for those workers who built the 
Panama Canal, and providing a mod- 
est annuity for those who served three 
or more years prior to 1914 on the 
Canal Zone in constructing the Pan- 
ama Canal. It also calls attention to 
the resolution adopted in the 1915 con- 
vention extending this provision for 
civilians which, after twenty-nine 
years of persistent effort, has been 
successfully concluded. 

Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report. 

(1946, pp. 272, 473) Resolution 58 
directs the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor to secure the 
enactment of legislation which will 
give United States citizens preference 
in all skilled, semi-skilled and office 
positions on the Isthmus of Panama 
when the war emergency is over. 


(1947, p. 532) Res. 100, unani- 
mously adopted by the convention: 


Whereas—In Panama Canal, Pan- 
ama Railroad, and allied positions on 
the Isthmus of Panama there are 
thousands of aliens holding positions 
in both “gold” and “silver” categories 
(United States citizens and aliens), 
in skilled, semi-skilled, and office work, 
and 

Whereas—Now that the war emer- 
gency is over and a reduction of force 
has already taken place with more to 
follow, and 

Whereas—A similar reduction in 
force will take place about the same 
time in government institutions in the 
United States, and 

Whereas—There would be no object 
in sending personnel back to the 


United States from the Canal Zone to 
swell the unemployment lists in the 
United States, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to 
secure enactment of legislation which 
will give United States citizens pref- 
erence in all skilled, semi-skilled, and 
office positions on the Isthmus of 
Panama when the war emergency is 
over. 


This resolution instructs the of- 
ficers of the American Federation of 
Labor to secure the enactment of 
legislation which will give citizens of 
the United States preference in all 
skilled, semi-skilled and office posi- 
tions on the Isthmus of Panama when 
the war emergency is over. 


(1954, pp. 389, 592) Res. 51 pro- 
tested against trend being followed in 
the Canal Zone to replace U.S. citi- 
zens with aliens principally through 
a practice of infiltration, and 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take positive and 
continuing steps to prohibit the em- 
ployment of any person not a citizen 
of the United States in any position 
of a skilled, technical, clerical, ad- 
ministrative, or supervisory charac- 
ter, and further 

Resolved—That all non-citizen em- 
ployees now occupying such skilled, 
technical, clerical, administrative, or 
supervisory positions be removed 
therefrom at once and replaced by 
citizens of the United States. 


Apprenticeship Standards — (19389, 
pp. 236, 399) Res. 2: 

Whereas—The education and train- 
ing of employed young people is of 
paramount concern to the American 
Federation of Labor; and 


Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor unequivocally supports 
the program of the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship, Division of La- 
bor Standards, U.S. Department of 
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Labor, which requires equal represen- 
tation of labor and management on all 
approved national, state and local ap- 
prenticeship councils and committees; 
and 


Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has expressed its recom- 
mendations on the development of a 
consistent national apprenticeship pol- 
icy through resolutions unanimously 
adopted at the 56th, 57th, and 58th 
national conventions; and 


Whereas—During the past year 
legislation has been enacted through 
the efforts of State Federations of 
Labor providing for cooperation be- 
tween labor and employers in the 
supervision of apprenticeship in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, North Carolina and 
Minnesota; and active State appren- 
ticeship councils, having equal repre- 
sentation from labor and employers 
were established in the Labor Depart- 
ments in Florida, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky; and 


Whereas—The Administrator of 
The Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
the Secretary of Labor, under author- 
ity of the Walsh-Healey (Public Con- 
tracts) Act have recognized the intent 
of Congress, through Public 308), to 
set up a uniform national system of 
apprenticeship, by designating the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
as the agency to approve all appren- 
ticeship agreements, subject to those 
acts where part of the Wages are to 
be less than the established minimum; 
and 

Whereas—The work being carried 
on by the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship meets with the high 
standards of public service expected 
of a public agency by the American 
Federation of Labor; therefore, be it 


Resolved—That all Federal Agen- 
cies which employ, or which regulate 
the employment of, young workers in 
skilled trades be urged to formulate 
apprenticeship standards which meet 
those recommended by the Federal 


Committee on Apprenticeship; and 


be it 

Resolved—That State Federations 
of Labor be requested to continue their 
constructive efforts to secure sound 
apprenticeship legislation, adminis- 
tered by State Departments of Labor, 
with adequate appropriations for ad- 
ministration, and establishing uni- 
form standards and terminology; and 
be it further 

Resolved—That because of the 
growing volume of apprenticeship 
work and its great importance to 
labor, management and young people, 
the Congress of the United States be 
requested to increase the appropria- 
tion for the administration and field 
work of the Federal Apprenticeship 
Service. 


Beverages, Free Entry for Distilled 
—(1947, p. 586) Res. 111, unani- 
mously concurred in: 

Whereas—The treaty between the 
Republic of Panama and the United 
States provides for the sale of all 
commodities free of duty through goy- 
ernment commissaries to the employ- 
ees of the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad, to enable such employees to 
live as nearly a normal life as possible 
as they would if they were residing in 
the United States, and 

Whereas—These employees consider 
that anything necessary and conveni- 
ent to such a normal life comes prop- 
erly under the above paragraph, and 

Whereas—There is very high duty 
on distilled beverages in the Republic 
of Panama and all such beverages 
must be purchased in the Republic, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled, assist the legis- 
lative representatives of the Panama 
Canal Central Labor Union and Metal 
Trades Council in every possible way 
to effect the sale of such distilled bev- 
erages in the Canal Zone commis- 
saries free of duty as is any other 
commodity. 
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Employment Standards—(1954, pp. 
390, 592) Res. 53 contained a protest 
against trends toward lower employ- 
ment standards. Called upon A. F. of 
L. to “bend every effort to obtain cor- 
rective action and oppose the efforts 
of the Panama Canal Company and 
Canal Zone Government to lower the 
employment standards of U.S. citizens 
by ‘re-evaluation’ of positions and the 
replacement of U.S. citizens with low 
paid aliens. 


Recognition of Firefighters Union— 
(1949, pp. 342, 500) Res. 115: 

Whereas—Local union No. 13, lo- 
cated on the Canal Zone, was char- 
tered by the International Association 
of Fire Fighters on February 28, 
1918, and has been in continuous oper- 
ation since that time, and 

Whereas—Since that date this local 
has been recognized by all Governors 
of the Canal Zone, and 

Whereas—In recent months the 
present Governor, General Newcomer, 
has denied recognition to this local be- 
cause its members dared to present 
ideas in conflict with those of the Gov- 
ernor, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the action of Govy- 
ernor Newcomer in withdrawing rec- 
ognition from local union No. 13 of the 
International Association of Fire 
Fighters be condemned, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved—That the administrative 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to take this ques- 
tion up with Secretary of the Army 
Gordon Gray, Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson and, if necessary, 
President Truman, and have appro- 
priate orders issued to correct this 
complaint which, if not adjusted, may 
set a far-reaching precedent in all 
government agencies. 


Hospitalization — (1943, pp. 203, 
346) (Res. 91): The convention di- 
rected that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor give consid- 
eration to legislation which will make 


it possible for all government em- 
ployes considered as engaged on war 
or defense work to obtain free hos- 
pitalization in government hospitals. 


(1943, pp. 204, 346) (Res. 92) The 
convention adopted a resolution direct- 
ing that “the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor...assist any at- 
tempt made by representatives of the 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union to 
obtain authority, either by legislation 
or Executive Order, which will pro- 
vide that licensed officers and Ameri- 
can seamen of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad will be furnished 
free hospitalization in Canal Zone 
hospitals.” 


(1944, pp. 67, 68, 482) Res. 89: 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to se- 
cure proper legislation which will give 
employes and retired employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
Company and their dependents the 
same rates in Government hospitals 
in the United States as are enjoyed by 
military and naval personnel. 

Res. 90: 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, give consideration 
to legislation which will make it pos- 
sible for all Government employes 
considered as engaged on war or de- 
fense work to obtain free hospitaliza- 
tion in Government hospitals. 


Hospital Rates—(1947, p. 533) 
(Res. 102), unanimously adopted by 
the convention, instructed the officers 
of the A. F. of L. to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation which will give 
employes and retired employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
Company and their dependents the 
same rates in Government hospitals in 
the U.S. as are enjoyed by military 
and naval personnel. 


(1948, pp. 265, 475) (Res. 95) unan- 
imously adopted by the convention, in- 
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structed the A. F. of L. officers “to 
secure proper legislation which will 
give employes and retired employes of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road Company and their dependents 
the same rates in Government hospi- 
tals in the U.S. as are enjoyed by 
military and naval personnel.” 


(1949, pp. 50, 387) (Res. 41) called 
attention to the fact that employes 
and retired employes of the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad Company 
and their dependents are not given 
comparable hospitalization privileges 
enjoyed by ex-servicemen in govern- 
ment hospitals, despite the similarity 
of their service. Enabling legislation 
requested to remedy this situation. 


Hours—(1939, pp. 259, 429) (Res. 
65) called upon the officers of the A. F. 
of L. to make every effort to have a 
shorter work week not to exceed 40 
hours per week with no reduction in 
salary, applied to all the employes of 
the Panama Canal and the Panama 
Railroad. 


(19438, pp. 204, 364) (Res. 95) The 
convention adopted a resolution re- 
questing ‘the American Federation 
of Labor to take steps to secure legis- 
lation to provide that the forty-hour 
week now in effect on the Isthmus of 
Panama, and the authority for which 
expires on June 30, 1945, shall be con- 
tinued indefinitely.” 


(1944, p. 434) (Res. 85) 


Whereas—The present 40-hour week 
law is only temporary, with a provi- 
sion that it continue in effect only un- 
til June 30, 1945, and 


Whereas—A similar Act, known as 
Section 23 of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act 1935 (Thomas 40- 
Hour Week Amendment), afforded 
great relief of unemployment in cer- 
tain classes of positions during the 
depression, and 

Whereas — Similar unemployment 
conditions can be expected on the ces- 
sation of the present war, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, take steps to in- 
sure a continuation of the shorter 
work week, not to exceed forty hours, 
for all Government employees on the 
Isthmus of Panama who are citizens 
of the United States. 


Insurance, Marine War Risk (Res. 
96)—(1948, pp. 205, 346) The con- 
vention unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution instructing the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to fur- 
nish every possible assistance to labor 
representatives from the Canal Zone 
who are attempting to have such ma- 
rine war risk insurance apply to Goy- 
ernment personnel in tropical service 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 


Legislative Representatives—(19389, 
pp. 2386, 399) (Res. 1), unanimously 
approved by the convention, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas—The present national ad- 
ministration has approved a policy of 
collective bargaining between employ- 
ers and employes, and is fostering the 
principle of selective representation, 
and 


Whereas—The organized employes 
of the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad have found it necessary be- 
cause of their geographical location a 
long way from the United States, to 
send selected representatives to Wash- 
ington each year for legislative pur- 
poses; and 


Whereas—Such representatives have 
always been financed by the Panama 
Canal Metal Trades Council, the Gov- 
ernment incurring no expense through 
such procedure, and 


Whereas—The Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
specifically gives the Federal employes 
the right to representation before 
Congress either as an individual or as 
a group without reduction in com- 
pensation or position, Therefore be it 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor in con- 
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vention assembled, make every effort 
through the Department of Labor and 
the office of the Secretary of War to 
provide that the chosen representa- 
tives of organized labor be allowed to 
proceed to Washington under instruc- 
tions regardless of position, leave or 
quarters status. 


(1942, p. 618) The convention unan- 
imously approved (Res. 60) requesting 
that the E.C. of the A. F. of L. seek, 
through negotiations with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the office of the 
Secretary of War, to secure unre- 
stricted leave of absence without pay 
for representatives of Canal Zone 
employees to appear before Commit- 
tees of Congress and other govern- 
ment tribunals in the national capital 
without loss of employment rights. 


(1948, pp. 205, 347) (Res. 99): The 
convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution requesting “the Executive 
Council” to assist the “Canal Zone 
Central Labor Union in securing un- 
restricted leave of absence for the 
legislative representative of that or- 
ganization when performing the du- 
ties of his office.” 

(1944, pp. 62, 433) (Res. 72): 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled, make every ef- 
fort through the Department of Labor 
and the office of the Secretary of War, 
to provide that the chosen representa- 
tives of organized labor be allowed to 
proceed to Washington under instruc- 
tions regardless of position, leave, or 
quarters status. 

(1946, p. 471) (Res. 50): 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled, make every ef- 
fort through the Department of Labor 
and the office of the Secretary of War, 
to provide that the chosen representa- 
tive of organized labor be allowed to 
proceed to Washington under instruc- 
tions regardless of position, leave or 
quarters status. 


Marine Employees—(1947, p. 535) 
(Res. 109), as amended on recommen- 
dation of the convention committee and 
thus unanimously adopted, called for 
recognition of all licensed U.S. citizen 
employes of the Panama Canal, U.S. 
Merchant Marine officers, on the same 
basis as the Maritime Commission sea- 
men; and further that Panama Canal 
Pilots, Masters and Engineers be eli- 
gible for Seamen’s War Service cer- 
tificates. 


(1948, pp. 266, 475) (Res. 100) 
(1950, 1951) same resolution unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—Employes of the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad employed 
on vessels of the United States Gov- 
ernment do not come under the Sea- 
men’s Act known as the Marine G.I. 
Bill of Rights, and 


Whereas—These employes also are 
not eligible for the Seamen’s War 
Service certificate, although many 
were exposed to the hazards of mine 
fields during the war, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor at- 
tempt to have all licensed U.S. citizens 
employes of the Panama Canal, U.S. 
Merchant Marine, recognized on the 
same basis as the Maritime Commis- 
sion Seamen, and be it further 


Resolved—That action be taken to 
amend Public Law No. 87 to provide 
that Panama Canal Pilots, Masters 
and Engineers be eligible for Seamen’s 
War Service certificates. 


Medical Treatment—(1949, pp. 49, 
387) Res. 40 requested A, F. of L. aid 
in securing legislation to provide equal 
medical treatment for Navy civilian 
employes on the Panama Canal Zone 
in line with practice followed for 
Army civilian, Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad employes. 


Pay (Wage Differential) — (1989, 
pp. 260, 430) Res. 67, unanimously 
adopted by the convention, requested 
the cooperation of the A. F. of L. in 
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securing the full benefits of present 
laws permitting the payment to Canal 
Zone employes of 25 per cent higher 
compensation than for the same serv- 
ice in the States. 


Full Pay While on Leave—(1942, 
p. 617) Res. 59 called attention to the 
fact that under then existing regula- 
tions hourly employees receive pay 
for only 6 days out of every 7 days’ 
leave. Assistance from the A. F. of L. 
was requested to secure legislation 
providing for full payment to hourly 
employes of the Panama Canal when 
on leave with pay. 


(1948, pp. 206, 347) (Res. 101) The 
convention adopted a resolution re- 
questing the assistance of the Execu- 
tive Council to the Canal Zone Cen- 
tral Labor Union in securing legisla- 
tion to correect a condition whereby 
employes paid on an hourly basis and 
who are entitled to annual leave with 
pay now receive only six days’ pay 
for seven days’ leave. 


Substitutes — (1949, pp. 51, 388) 
Res. 47 requested that officers of A. F. 
of L. be instructed to make every ef- 
fort to secure amendment of existing 
law so that employes substituting in 
higher supervisory positions will re- 
ceive the wage rates of such posi- 
tion regardless of the length of time 
occupied. 


(1950, pp. 330, 498) (Res. 118): 


Whereas — Existing law prohibits 
mechanics employed in the Govern- 
ment Navy Yards, arsenals, and on the 
Panama Canal from receiving the 
proper rate of pay when substituting 
temporarily in supervisory positions, 
and 

Whereas—This law is particularly 
objectionable to employes on the Pan- 
ama Canal because of the long period 
of time some employes must substitute 
as supervisors without receiving the 
proper salary for the responsibility 
taken, and 

Whereas—In all fairness, an em- 
ploye assigned to a supervisory posi- 


tion should be given the standard 
wage of the position occupied, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled, be instructed 
to make every effort to amend exist- 
ing law so that federal employes and 
employes of corporations whose stock 
is owned wholly or in part by the 
United States Government, substitut- 
ing in higher grade positions will re- 
ceive standard wage rates of the posi- 
tion regardless of the length of time 
occupied. 


Recognition—(1942, p.157) §.1481 
grants to the civilian employees, who 
worked for three or more years on 
the Canal Zone during construction 
days, the same recognition as was 
given officers of the Army, Navy and 
Public Health Service in 1914 at the 
end of construction days. The bill 
carries a modest annuity for those 
who built the Canal and who served 
in the Canal Zone during the pioneer 
days there under unhealthful, adverse, 
dangerous conditions, and it has been 
consistently supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Senate 
has passed and the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
favorably reported the bill and final 
action is anticipated prior to the end 
of the present Congress. 


(1942, p. 605) A bill, providing for 
the granting to civilan employees, who 
worked for three years or more in the 
Canal Zone during construction days, 
similar benefits to those granted of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy and Public 
Health Service, has passed the Senate 
and has been reported favorably to 
the House of Representatives. It has 
had the support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The convention recommends adop- 
tion of the report and urges continu- 
ance of support to that legislation. 

(1949, pp. 42, 387) Res. 42 re- 
quested support of A. F. of L. in 
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securing legislation granting licensed 
U.S. citizen employees of the Panama 
Canal, U.S. Merchant Marine, recog- 
nition on the same basis as the Mari- 
time Commission seamen; and fur- 
ther, that Panama Canal Pilots, Mas- 
ters and Engineers should be made 
eligible for Seamen’s War Service 
certificates in view of the hazards of 
their war service. 


Retirement Legislation—(1927, p. 
256) Conditions of living and em- 
ployment on the Canal Zone are such 
as to render the provisions of the 
present retirement law even more in- 
adequate for Isthmian employees, be- 
cause of their isolated position, higher 
cost of living, greater health hazards, 
etc. 


Special retirement legislation has 
been enacted to cover other separate 
branches of the U.S. government 
service where conditions warranted 
such action. Therefore the E.C. is 
directed to give every aid to the 
Canal Zone employes in securing 
proper retirement legislation. 

(1928, pp. 82, 216) In conformity 
with the action of the Los Angeles 
convention a bill providing for the 
retirement of Panama Canal and 
Panama Railway Company employes 
was introduced in the House. Hear- 
ings were held. While the Secretary 
of War and the governor of the Canal 
Zone favored the retirement bill they 
said they could not give it approval 
because it would interfere with the 
President’s economy program. The 
bill will come up in the next session. 


(1931, pp. 111, 288) An Act for the 
retirement of employees of the Pan- 
ama Canal and the Panama Railroad 
Company, who are citizens of the U.S., 
was passed by Congress. All employ- 
ees to whom the Act applies, after 
they have reached the age of sixty- 
two years and rendered at least fifteen 
years of service on the Isthmus of 
Panama, shall be automatically re- 
tired on the annuity provided for in 


the law. The law also provides for 
disability retirement and involuntary 
separation from the service. The em- 
ployees affected have unanimously en- 
dorsed the law. 


(1934, p. 404) The E.C. was di- 
rected to aid the Canal Zone employes 
to secure a law providing that Canal 
Zone employes will be retired after 
twenty-five years employment. It was 
also directed to support a bill extend- 
ing the retirement act to widows and 
for an amendment to the Canal Zone 
retirement act relating to disability 
proof. 

(1936, p. 469) The A, F. of L. di- 
rects the E.C. to make an attempt to 
secure for the employees of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Panama Railroad 25- 
year optional retirement at 55 years 
of age, with full annuity, in the next 
session of Congress. 


(1939, pp. 260, 429) Res. 66 pro- 
viding for the support of the A. F. 
of L. of legislation proposed by the 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union, 
having for its object an earlier retire- 
ment age for Canal Zone employes 
and extension of retirement benefits 
to their widows. The convention 
unanimously approved the resolution. 


Widows’ Annuity—(1940, p. 423) 
Convention approved resolution be- 
fore 1940 convention setting forth 
reasons justifying special retirement 
provisions for Canal Zone employees. 
The Executive Council was instructed 
to support legislation to amend the 
Canal Zone Code so as to permit 
Canal Zone employees and employees 
of the Panama Railroad on the Isth- 
mus of Panama to retire at their own 
option at 55 years of age and 25 years 
of service and also to extend retire- 
ment benefits to widows. 


(1941, p. 84) S. 1841 presented at 
the request of a group of ex-Canal 
Zone employees who were retired be- 
fore any retirement laws were en- 
acted was favorably reported to the 
Senate. This bill gives these ex- 
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employees the same recognition ac- 
corded officers of the armed forces by 
Congress years ago when it passed 
the Act of March 4, 1915 (Public No. 
316, 63rd Congress). 

(1941, pp. 268, 461) Res. 74: A 
resolution was approved by the con- 
vention requesting the support of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
legislative proposals of the Canal Zone 
Central Labor Union to establish an 
earlier retirement age for employees 
of the Panama Canal and the Pan- 
ama Railroad, and to extend retire- 
ment benefits to widows of such em- 
ployees. 


(1942, p. 156) Employees of the 
Canal Zone were included under the 
same improvements enacted for other 
government employees. (Included un- 
der caption Government Employees 
Retirement.) 

(1942, p. 617) The convention 
unanimously adopted Res. 62 which 
requested the cooperation of the A. F. 
of L. in securing an amendment to 
the Canal Zone Code providing for 
optional retirement of employees at 
55 years of age and twenty-five years 
service. 

(1948, pp. 208, 346) (Res. 90) 
The convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution requesting “the coopera- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor with the employes of the Pan- 
ama Canal and of the Panama Rail- 
road Company in securing an amend- 
ment to their retirement law to permit 
employes to retire on their own option 
upon reaching fifty-five years of age 
and having performed twenty-five 
years’ service.” 


(1948, pp. 78, 339) The Executive 
Council reported that, pursuant to the 
action of past conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, legis- 
lation was initiated to provide annui- 
ties for superannuated civilian em- 
ployes who were engaged in the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 


The convention pledged continuance 


of support for this legislation to its 
final enactment. 


(1944, p. 431) (Res. 87): 


Whereas—Climatic conditions inci- 
dent to employment on the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad are very 
rigorous due to the high temperature, 
great humidity, and the actinic rays 
of the tropical sun, and 

Whereas—The effects of such a cli- 
mate on the health of white men, 
women and children are cumulative 
and as they grow older in the service 
their resistance is undermined, and 


Whereas—Congress during the 74th 
Session passed a bill reducing the 
period of service for military person- 
nel from three to two years because 
of the climatic conditions said to be 
most undesirable in all military trop- 
ical service, and 


Whereas—Large numbers of em- 
ployes now entering the service of the 
Government on the Panama Canal are 
of such an age as will require them to 
work more than 30 years in the trop- 
ics to reach the present retirement age 
of 62, and 


Whereas—Several bills have been 
introduced in recent sessions of Con- 
gress providing for a reduction in the 
years of service when completing re- 
tirement, and 


Whereas—The Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad employes do not 
come under the provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act but have 
a special retirement law approved 
March 1, 1937, and incorporated in the 
Canal Zone Code June 19, 1934, and 


Whereas — Any retirement legisla- 
tion sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor should include the 
employes of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad on the Isthmus of 
Panama, and provide for optional re- 
tirement at 55 years of age, 25 years 
of service, and with full credit for such 
service, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
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convention assembled, be instructed 
to present legislation which will pro- 
vide for an earlier retirement age 
with full annuity for years of service 
for the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Company. 

(1946, p. 468) The section of the 
report of the Executive Council head- 
ed “Canal Zone” reports the introduc- 
tion of 21 bills affecting the Canal 
Zone, and the enactment of Public 
Laws 113 and 619, the former provid- 
ing for voluntary retirement at age 
55 after not less than 22 years of 
service, 15 of which must be on the 
Isthmus of Panama—the latter amend- 
ing the so-called “Old timers bill” to 
provide that naturalized cititzens may 
enjoy its benefits. The remaining 19 
bills failed of passage. 


Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section of the Executive 
Council’s report. 


The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


(1946, p. 471) (Res. 49)— 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to 
present legislation which will provide 
for an earlier retirement age with full 
annuity for years of service for the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
Company. 

This resolution instructs the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to present legislation providing for an 
earlier retirement age for employes of 
the Panama Canal and Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Firemen — (1950, pp. 
(Res. 114)— 

Whereas—The firemen of the Pan- 
ama Canal are subject to the follow- 
ing occupational hazards: 

1. Oil and high test gasoline stor- 

age tank fires. 

2. All types of transit ship fires, in- 
cluding high test gasoline, ni- 
trates, dynamite and ammuni- 
tion. 


330, 498) 


3. Airplane fires due to close prox- 
imity of the landing fields. 
4. Grass fires under 44,000 volt 


transmission lines. 
5. Hazards of gas and cold storage 
refrigeration plants and ships 
(ammonia and carbon dioxide). 
Whereas—Progressive fire depart- 
ments in the United States recog- 
nize occupational diseases, for exam- 
ple, heart trouble, tuberculosis and 
pneumonia, and 


Whereas—Cities, towns and states 
in the United States have a 20-year 
retirement for firemen, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to 
draft and secure passage of proper 
legislation for retirement of Panama 
Canal firemen with 20 years service 
at 50 per cent of pay grade at time 
of retirement. 

(1951, pp. 304, 513) Res. 76 called 
upon the A. F. of L. to draft and se- 
cure passage of legislation for retire- 
ment of Canal Zone Government Fire- 
men with 20 years service at 50 per 
cent of pay grade at time of retire- 
ment. 


Safety Code—(1949, pp. 51, 388) 
Res. 46. A. F. of L. requested to have 
their legal department prepare needed 
legislation to amend the Canal Zone 
Code so as to include the Codes pub- 
lished by the American Standards As- 
sociation governing safety, fire, build- 
ing and electrical construction, ete. 

(1950, pp. 331, 499) (Res. 118)— 

Whereas—There is a set of Codes 
for Safety, Fire, Building and Electri- 
cal Construction, etc., published by 
The AMERICAN STANDARDS AS- 
SOCIATION, and 

Whereas—Most States and City 
governments incorporate parts or all 
of these codes into their local codes, 
and 

Whereas—The Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad are in need of such 
regulations, therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled, request their legal 
department to draft such legislation 
as is needed to amend the Canal Zone 
Code so as to include the codes pub- 
lished by The AMERICAN STAND- 
ARDS ASSOCIATION. 


(Adopted) 


(1951, pp. 304, 512) Identical reso- 
lution adopted. 


Ships, Restoration Panama Rail- 
road—(1944, pp. 66, 434) (Res. 84): 

Whereas—The Panama Canal 
through the Panama Railroad has op- 
erated a government-owned steamship 
line since the beginning of the con- 
struction period, and 

Whereas—It was found necessary to 
construct three new ships to replace 
those worn out in service, and 


Whereas — These ships — modern, 
high speed, and the first completely 
fire-proof ships ever constructed — 
were delivered in 1939, and 


Whereas—These ships after Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, were immediately turned 
over to the military services and con- 
stituted one of the finest single con- 
tributions to the war effort at a criti- 
cal time, and 


Whereas—There have been periodic 
attempts by private steamship com- 
panies to dissolve this steamship line 
and divide the Panama Canal freight 
and passenger business between them, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to 
make every effort to have legislation 
enacted, if necessary, so that the three 
vessels may be returned to the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company as soon as 
possible after the cessation of hostili- 
ties to enter again their former role 
as carriers of Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad freight and passengers, 
and that said vessels be returned in a 
condition equal to that at the time of 


their being taken by the armed serv- 
ices as transports and that the cost of 
restoring them to their former fitness 
be borne by the Government of the 
United States. 


Supervision, Canal (Panama) and 
Panama Railroad Company—(1954, p. 
389) Res. 50 called for transfer of 
supervision of the Panama Canal and 
the Panama Railroad Company from 
the Secretary of the Army to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, thus putting both 
under civilian control; and that when 
such transfer of responsibility has 
been accomplished, a civilian of dem- 
onstrated outstanding ability as an 
administrator be appointed as Goy- 
ernor of the Canal Zone and President 
of the Panama Canal Company, and 
that men of such ability be appointed 
to the position in the future without 
regard to political party or affiliation. 


(P. 592) Adopted. 


Supervisory Employees, Pay for— 
(1946, p. 474)— 

(1943, pp. 206, 347) Res. 100—The 
convention adopted a resolution in- 
structing the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor “to make every 
effort to amend existing law so that 
employes substituting in higher super- 
visory positions will receive the wage 
rate of such position regardless of the 
length of time occupied.” 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to 
make every effort to amend existing 
law so that employes substituting in 
higher supervisory positions will re- 
ceive the wage rate of such position 
regardless of the length of time occu- 
pied. 

This resolution directs the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
make every effort to amend existing 
laws so that employes substituting in 
higher supervisory positions will re- 
ceive the wage rate of such position 
regardless of the length of time occu- 
pied. 
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(1947, p. 5383) Res. 101, with com- 
mittee recommendation thereon, unan- 
imously adopted by the convention: 

Whereas — Existing law prohibits 
mechanics employed in the Govern- 
ment navy yards, arsenals, and on the 
Panama Canal from receiving the 
proper rate of pay when substituting 
temporarily in supervisory positions, 
and 

Whereas—This law is particularly 
objectionable to employes on the Pan- 
ama Canal because of the long period 
of time some employes must substi- 
tute as supervisors’ without receiving 
the proper salary for the responsibil- 
ity taken, and 

Whereas—In all fairness, an em- 
ploye assigned to a supervisory posi- 
tion should be given the standard 
wage of the position occupied, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
veention assembled, be instructed to 
make every effort to amend existing 
law so that employes substituting in 
higher supervisory positions will re- 
ceive the wage rates of such position 
regardless of the length of time occu- 
pied. 

This resolution directs the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to press for amendment to existing 
law so that employes substituting in 
higher supervisory positions will re- 
ceive the wage rates of such posi- 
tions regardless of the length of time 
occupied. This objective is in accord 
with established principles of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
your committee recommends concur- 
rence. 

(1948, p. 266) Res. 99 was unani- 
mously adopted providing that em- 
ployes substituting in higher super- 
visory positions shall receive the wage 
rate of such position regardless of the 
length of time occupied. 

Tolls—(1952, pp. 52, 69, 491) Res. 
52— 

Resolved—That the officers of the 


American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to se- 
cure the enactment of legislation to 
amend Section 412 of the Canal Zone 
Code, to prescribe that the entire 
costs of operation of the agency 
known as the Canal Zone Government 
be charged to tolls. 


Res. 128— 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled in convention, be instructed 
to secure the enactment of legislation 
to amend Section 412 of the Canal 
Zone Code, to prescribe that the EN- 
TIRE costs of operation of the agency 
known as the Canal Zone Government 
be charged to tolls. 


The combined resolutions 52 and 
128 were unanimously adopted. 


(1954, p. 390)— 


Res. 52 directed attention to the fact 
that current tolls were insufficient to 
meet the costs of operating the Pan- 
ama Canal and contained the follow- 
ing “resolve”: 


That all costs of operating and 
maintaining the Panama Canal, in- 
cluding interest, depreciation, and 
general administrative expenses of 
employe housing, together with all 
other costs not normally required to 
be paid by Federal employes of other 
agencies, be borne entirely by tolls, 
thus relieving employes of the unjust 
costs which they are now being re- 
quired to bear. 


(P. 592) Your committee feels that 
operating any organization at a loss 
and especially at the expense of the 
employe is wrong and we concur in 
the purport of this resolution that 
steps be taken to adjust the fees so 
that they will meet the cost of oper- 
ating the canal. 


Transportation for School Children 
—(1948, pp. 266, 475) Res. 98 pro- 
vided for support to be given any 
movement by the A. F. of L. of the 
Canal Zone with a “view to inaugu- 
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rating” transportation for school chil- 
dren, especially in rural areas, in line 
with established practice in the United 
States. The resolution called for such 
transportation to be furnished by the 
U.S. Government. 


(1949, pp. 48, 387) Following estab- 
lished practice of providing free trans- 
portation for children of rural families 
in the states to schools located 5 to 15 
miles away, the A. F. of L. was re- 
quested through Res. 37 to support a 
movement to inaugurate similar trans- 
portation for Canal Zone children, to 
be financed by the U.S. Government. 

(1950, pp. 330, 498) Res. 115 again 
called upon the officers of the A. F. 
of L. to support movement by the 
A. F. of L. of the Canal Zone with a 
view to inaugurating transportation 
for school children to and from their 
homes, such transportation to be fur- 
nished by the U.S. Government. 

(1951, pp. 303, 512) Res. 71— 


Whereas—General practice in the 
United States is to transport school 
children to and from their homes by 
bus without charge, and 


Whereas—This particularly applies 
to rural areas for children traveling 
from 5 to 15 miles to and from schools, 
and 


Whereas—A number of school chil- 
dren in the Canal Zone travel from 7 
to 15 miles to school with the parents 
paying for such transportation, and 


Whereas—The Panama Canal Cen- 
tral Labor Union and Metal Trades 
Council have tried for years to relieve 
this situation, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, support any move- 
ment by the American Federation of 
Labor of the Canal Zone with a view 
to inaugurating such transportation 
on the basis of being furnished by the 
United States Government. 


Wages (see: Pay). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(War- 


time) —(1948, p. 364) Res. 94, unani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas—The President of the 
United States vetoed H.R. 1712 (A 
Bill to provide relief of families of two 
Government employes killed in line of 
duty because of the war effort), and 


Whereas—The President in his veto 
message stated, “If it should be the 
feeling of Congress that additional 
benefits beyond those provided by the 
present Employes Compensation Act 
should be made available to civilian 
employes of the Federal Government 
who are engaged in the performance 
of unusually hazardous duties, it 
would appear that these benefits 
should be provided by way of general 
legislation which would accord uni- 
form treatment in this respect to all 
civilian employes,” and 

Whereas—It is to be expected that 
during this session of Congress some 
legislation will be considered provid- 
ing for the relief of families of Goy- 
ernment employes killed under un- 
usually hazardous conditions in line 
of duty due to the war effort, therefore 
be it 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to 
take the necessary steps so that such 
legislation as may be enacted covers 
the families of Government employes 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 


This resolution provides that the 
Executive Council be instructed to see 
that employees of the United States 
Government on the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma be included in the provisions of 
any legislation providing benefits to 
the families of employees killed in line 
of duty while engaged in war activi- 
ties. 


(1948, pp. 205, 367) Res. 97—The 
convention instructed the “Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to initiate and to seek the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide that 
benefits under the United States Em- 
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ployees’ Compensation law shall be in- 
creased in conformance with increases 
in compensation for services per- 
formed.” 

(1944, p. 484) Res. 86—(Repeat of 
Res. 94, (1943) convention, p. 364, and 
Res. 86 of 1944 convention.) 

(1946, pp. 4717, 472) Res. 51: 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to 
take the necessary steps so that such 
legislation as may be enacted covers 
the families of Government employes 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 

This resolution seeks the support of 
the American Federation of Labor of 
legislation providing for the relief of 
families of Government employes on 
the Canal Zone killed under unusually 
hazardous conditions in line of duty. 

Your Committee recommends con- 
currence in the resolution. 

The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 

Res. 538— 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to 
make every effort to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation which will follow 
out the purpose of this resolution. 

This resolution instructs the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to make every effort to secure the en- 
actment of legislation increasing ben- 
efits payable under the Employes 
Compensation Act to employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad. 

Your Committee recommends con- 
currence. 

The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 

(1947, p. 557) Res. 106 was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention. 
(Repeat of Res. 94 (1943) and Res. 
86 of 1944.) 

(1948, pp. 265, 475) Res. 94 was 
unanimously concurred in by the con- 
vention. Repeat of Res. 94 (1943), 
Res. 86 (1944), Res. 106 (1947). 
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(1948, pp. 266, 475) Res. 101, unan- 
imously adopted, provided that em- 
ployes on the Canal Zone be included 
in any legislation increasing the ben- 
efits for injury and death under the 
Compensation Act. The officers of the 
A. F. of L. were instructed to make 
every effort to secure the enactment 
of legislation to carry out the purpose 
of this resolution. 

(1949, pp. 43, 8368) Res. 43 requested 
that the convention instruct the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. to take the 
necessary steps to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation providing relief 
for families of government employes 
on the Isthmus who may be killed or 
seriously injured in line of duty due 
to the war effort. 

Cancer (also see: 
p. 482) Res. 188: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, call upon the Congress of the 
United States to consider and pass 
legislation in the 80th Congress that 
will provide the necessary money and 
research to save the seventeen million 
American citizens now living and who 
are doomed to death by this hideous 
disease during our lifetime, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That our officers be in- 
structed to use their influence to pro- 
mote passage of this humanitarian 
legislation. 


This resolution requests that the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to use every in- 
fluence to promote passage of legisla- 
tion and secure adequate approprira- 
tions looking toward the eradication 
of cancer. 


Cancer Society Endorsed—(1947, p. 
678) Res. 188: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, endorse the program of the 
American Cancer Society, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 


Health)—(1946, 
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eration of Labor, and its affiliated un- 
ions call, attention to this national 
menace, and publicize it through the 
various media at their disposal, in 
order to educate in every way possible 
the membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated un- 
ions, and present this matter to their 
attention through the utilization of 
every possible means. 

CARE (Cooperative for American 
Remittances to Europe)—(1947, p. 
657)—Support for CARE was pledged 
by the A. F. of L. through Res. 57, 
unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—The peoples of the de- 
feated nations of Europe are ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and lack the tools and 
equipment with which to rebuild their 
destroyed cities, and 


Whereas—Starvation, disease, and 
chaos are running rampant through- 
out these countries, and 


Whereas—It has long been estab- 
lished that an army travels on its 
stomach to win a war, it must also be 
recognized that these peoples must be 
properly fed so that their bodies can 
endure the rigors of the work required 
to rebuild their homes and industries 
and thus insure the winning of the 
peace, and 

Whereas—We recognize the impor- 
tance of food as a means of winning 
the defeated central powers over to 
democracy, and keeping them from 
falling into the power of totalitarian 
philosophies and ideologies, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled October, 1947, at San Fran- 
cisco, California, go on record as sup- 
porting the program of aiding these 
conquered nations in their efforts to 
rehabilitate themselves, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That all affiliated organi- 
zations contribute food and clothing 
and urge their membership to do like- 
wise, and be it further 


Resolved: That such contributions 
be sent through the Free Trade Union 
Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(1950, p. 327, 486) Res. 106 con- 
tained the following: 


Resolved—That the 69th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in Houston, 
Texas, whole-heartedly support this 
A. F. of L. CARE Campaign by: (1st) 
appeal for individual purchases or con- 
tributions by the membership for 
CARE packages, through CARE, A. 
F. of L. Representative, 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, New York, and 
(2nd) publish and distribute A. F. of 
L. CARE Campaign material regard- 
ing CARE packages, through affiliated 
groups to aid free, struggling trade 
unionists and their families through 
the purchase of CARE packages. 


(1951, pp. 309, 565) Res. 88 pledged 
support to CARE similar to Res. 106 
(1950) adopted. 


(1952, pp. 348, 476) Res. 181 reaf- 
firmed previous action by A. F. of L. 
and recommended “every encourage- 
ment and support on the part of ... 
affiliated organizations to the strug- 
gling trade unionists and their fami- 
lies in dire need and through their 
affiliated groups of free workers by 
the purchase of CARE packages.” 


Carpenters vs, Coopers—(see: Coop- 
ers). 

Carpenters - Upholsterers, Jurisdic- 
tional Dispute—(1949, pp. 404, 504)— 
The E.C. submitted a supplemental 
report to the convention on this sub- 
ject as follows: 


At the meeting of the Executive 
Council which was held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, on October 17, 1947, 
a protest was received from the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America “against the Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union of North 
America granting charters to furni- 
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ture workers, casket makers and gen- 
eral woodworkers.” 


The Executive Council decided, 
“That the President make inquiry im- 
mediately into the situation and that 
the Upholsterers be directed to cease 
and desist in their efforts to organize 
workers who properly come under the 
jurisdiction of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of Ameri- 
Gas 


This complaint was brought to the 
attention of the President of the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union with 
the request that the Upholsterers’ 
International Union cease and desist 
in their efforts to organize workers 
who properly come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. 


Following an exchange of corre- 
spondence between the President of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the President of the Upholsterers’ In- 
ternational Union, the Executive 
Council directed that an inquiry be 
made into the character and kind of 
work performed by members of the 
Upholsterers’ Local Union against 
which the complaint was filed. The 
report received following this inquiry 
showed that the jurisdiction exercised 
by Casket, Furniture and General 
Wood Workers Local 37 included the 
manufacture of wood and metal furni- 
ture, venetian blinds, window shades, 
cedar chests, wooden boxes, packing 
cases, show cases, butcher boxes, re- 
frigeration cases, steel cabinets, wood- 
en cabinets, wooden and steel caskets. 


The foregoing report was considered 
by the Executive Council at the meet- 
ing held in Chicago, Illinois, begin- 
ning August 23, 1948, and as a result 
the Council again directed the officers 
of the Upholsterers’ International Un- 
ion to cease raiding and infringing 
upon the Carpenters’ jurisdiction and 
to disassociate those members of the 
Upholsterers organization who are en- 
gaged in woodworking. The President 


of the Upholsterers’ International Un- 
ion of North America stated in reply 
that the Local Union involved had 
been instructed to change its name, 
deleting from its title any reference 
to general woodworkers; he expressed 
his willingness to arrange for repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters to meet with the local union 
and invite it to affiliate with the Car- 
penters and stated that any local un- 
ion desiring to affiliate with the Car- 
penters would be transferred. He re- 
iterated his readiness to meet with the 
President of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the matter and endeavoring 
to reach a settlement. 


Following a further exchange of 
correspondence with the Presidents of 
both organizations, President Green 
held a conference with representatives 
designated by the President of the 
Carpenters and the President of the 
Upholsterers, in his office on Decem- 
ber 15, 1948. At this conference rep- 
resentatives of the Upholsterers were 
urged to comply with the instructions 
of the Executive Council to “dissoci- 
ate those men that properly come 
under the jurisdiction of the Carpen- 
ters and to cease their raiding and 
infringement upon the Carpenters’ 
jurisdiction.” Representatives of both 
organizations were urged to agree to 
state definitely that each would re- 
spect the jurisdiction granted each 
organization by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and that following fa- 
vorable decisions upon these questions, 
any controversy regarding jurisdic- 
tion would be taken up by the repre- 
sentatives of the two organizations 
for the purpose of working out a set- 
tlement. The representatives who 
participated in the conference report- 
ed to their international officers upon 
the discussion which took place. 

Notwithstanding the decision of the 
Executive Council, as herein set forth, 
no settlement of the dispute was 
reached and as a result the Executive 
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Council at its meeting held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, beginning May 16, 1949, 
after giving consideration to all the 
facts and information available, ren- 
dered the following decision: “That 
President Hoffmann be advised that 
the the Executive Council has re- 
viewed the entire matter, and in view 
of the conference having been held 
and the laws of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor having been complied 
with, that the Council calls upon Pres- 
ident Hoffmann to comply with the 
decision that was previously rendered 
in this case.” 


This decision was transmitted to the 
President of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union in a letter dated June 
22,1949. He replied that the decision 
of the Executive Council would be 
considered by the General Executive 
Board of the Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union at a meeting which 
would be held beginning August 15, 
1949. Following the adjournment of 
the meeting of the Upholsterers Ex- 
ecutive Board, the President of the 
Upholsterers’ International Union in 
a letter dated September 1st stated 
that it is the view of the Upholster- 
ers’ Executive Board that the decision 
of the Executive Council, which he 
classified as premature and unfair, 
should be rescinded and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America should be directed to 
bring their complaint directly to the 
attention of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union and thus give the UIU 
an opportunity to confer with the Car- 
penters for the purpose of bringing 
about an adjustment of the issues be- 
tween the respective organizations. 


When the foregoing communication 
was considered by the Executive Coun- 
cil at the meeting held on October 2, 
1949, in the City of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, it was decided to submit a sup- 
plemental report to the convention on 
this entire matter. 


Carpenters, United Brotherhood, 


(Withdrawal from AFL and Return) 
(1953, p. 53). 


On August 12, 1958, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America withdrew from the 
American Federation of Labor, This 
came about when a letter was re- 
ceived on that date from Brother M. 
A. Hutcheson, General President of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, notifying 
the Executive Council officially of their 
withdrawal. In his letter to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, President Hutcheson 
referred to the dissatisfaction of the 
Carpenters’ Brotherhood because dis- 
putes between the various affiliates 
of the A. F. of L. were not settled 
by A. F. of L. action. 


On August 25, American Federation 
of Labor President Meany, and Presi- 
dent M. A. Hutcheson of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, conferred in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the problems that 
had led to the Carpenters withdrawal 
and arranged for a meeting between a 
committee representing the Brother- 
hood and a committee of the Execu- 
tive Council. 


This meeting was held in the A. F. 
of L. headquarters on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 8. 


After considerable discussion an 
agreement was reached that this mat- 
ter would be brought to the attention 
of this convention by a recommenda- 
tion from the Executive Council. The 
Carpenters’ Committee officially noti- 
fied the officers of the A. F. of L. that 
they were continuing their member- 
ship in the A. F. of L. 


(P. 686) It is with deep and whole- 
hearted gratification that we respond 
to the Report of the Executive Coun- 
cil on the return of the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America into the ranks of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor after a brief 
withdrawal. The fraternal bond be- 
tween one of the foremost and oldest 
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trade unions in the United States and 
the American Federation of Labor 
can never be entirely broken. The 
heritage, the tradition, and the pur- 
poses of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters are a part of the larger 
stream of heritage, tradition, and 
purposes which pervades the labor 
movement under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The facts recited in the Report of 
the Executive Council make it abun- 
dantly clear that it is and has been 
the desire of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to provide ways and 
means whereby jurisdictional strife 
among our affiliates could be effective- 
ly prevented and that with respect to 
this problem the Federation and the 
Brotherhood are in agreement. 


We are proud to, have the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters within our 
ranks and commend the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
for the speedy and complete healing 
of the temporary and_ short-lived 
breach. 


Censorshop (Literature and School 
Books)—(1930, p. 286)—The history 
of the attempts to establish by legis- 
lative action a censorship over the 
publication and the distribution of lit- 
erature is characterized by failure. 
Unselfish and well-motivated as many 
of these attempts may have been, the 
fact remains that the machine-like 
operation of a law over human inter- 
ests and tastes that change and are 
modified by varying culture and edu- 
cation interferes disastrously with the 
normal development of the judgment 
of what is good or bad to read. 


Censorship is inimical to the normal 
growth of judgment and taste through 
education that is aided by the free 
criticism of experts, as well as by the 
no less sincere preferences of those 
who constitute the general reading 
public. Censorship by the very exag- 
gerated form of its prohibitions not 


only tends to discredit itself, but also 
aids in actually giving greater cur- 
rency to low-class publications that 
would soon die for lack of readers, 
even if their publishers did not lose 
professional standing by issuing them. 
In the field of school book publications 
the failure of censorship has been even 
more pronounced, The attempts to 
dictate what the school children shall 
study in American history have re- 
sulted in legislatures setting up for 
emulation a form of patriotism based 
on the concealment or the misinter- 
pretation of the facts of history. Thus, 
false attitudes toward life as well as 
toward history are encouraged, and 
dishonest standards are set up. 

It is a fine testimonial to the in- 
telligence of our people that except 
in one or two states every attempt to 
censor the use of school books on 
American history by legislative action 
has failed, and all attempts have been 
discredited. 


Central Labor Unions (Responsi- 
bility of (1928, pp. 64, 194) (also 
see: Affiliation, Compulsory)—As the 
local union is an expression of co- 
operation between the workers of 
a single trade or calling, so the cen- 
tral labor union is a method of 
cooperation of the wage earners of 
a community. Obviously, the interests 
which all wage earners have in com- 
mon are very different from those be- 
tween workers employed together. A 
central labor body gives support and 
counsel to all member unions in their 
undertakings and gives them standing 
and influence in community affairs. 
It is fundamental for the well being 
of wage earners and their dependents 
that their interests have adequate con- 
sideration in the formulation of com- 
munity plans and undertakings. Hach 
central labor union may gauge its 
efficiency and progress by applying the 
following measuring rods: What per 
cent of local unions are affiliated? 
What per cent of members are regu- 
larly represented in meetings? Has 
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the central body a full-time executive 
—a business agent? Does the central 
body maintain an active organizing 
committee, non-partisan committee, 
committee on education? Does the 
central body maintain contacts with 
influential civic, community and re- 
ligious organizations? Has organized 
labor representation on the board of 
education and the directors of the 
public library? Has the central body 
tried to take advantage of local broad- 
casting facilities? Does the central 
body study organizing opportunities, 
watching the number of organized 
workers against the total number em- 
ployed and watching the development 
of new industries and initiating or- 
ganization undertakings at opportune 
times? It is most important that the 
central labor union assume responsi- 
bility for getting the community to 
appreciate the constructive services of 
the trade union in order that they 
may realize that more can be gained 
by a policy of cooperation than by 
one of opposition. The labor move- 
ment seeks the welfare of wage earn- 
ers of the community. No community 
can make substantial progress unless 
wage earners prosper. High wages 
and high standards of living for wage 
earners directly affect community 
well-being and life. The labor move- 
ment stands for purposes of human 
welfare—spiritual and material—and 
therefore merits the cooperation of 
other constructive organizations. To 
accomplish its full service the central 
labor body should be a clearing house 
of information for workers and for 
the community. It should establish 
itself as a community institution and 
should do the necessary advertising 
so that all wage earners in the com- 
munity and new workers coming to 
town may know at once where to go 
for information. A service informa- 
tion bureau to enable workers to get 
in touch with union officials and get 
comfortably settled and acquainted 
would help secure and retain their 


union loyalty. Central labor unions 
must follow principles and methods of 
efficiency that have proven themselves 
in other relationships. 


Affiliation of Local Bodies Urged 
—(1940, p. 38)—The convention con- 
sidered the fact that a number of lo- 
cal and federated bodies had not affili- 
ated with their local central bodies. 
Following resolution adopted: 


Whereas—tThe objects of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Councils are to 
mould public opinion in favor of labor, 
to aid and encourage the labor press, 
and to educate the masses as to the 
advantage of the purchase of union 
labor’s products, to discuss and ex- 
amine all questions affecting the in- 
terests of the working classes, and 


Whereas—There are quite a number 
of American Federation of Labor Un- 
ions . . . who are not aftiliated with 
Central Trades and Labor Councils; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention here as- 
sembled request the officers of all the 
International Unions to urge their 
Local Unions to affiliate with the 
Central Trades and Labor Councils in 
their jurisdiction. 

(1948, p. 3875)—The convention 
unanimously adopted the report of its 
Committee on Local and Federated 
Bodies on the importance of coordi- 
nated local action and the necessity of 
all locals being represented in the 
central labor union: 

There is usually in each city a Cen- 
tral Labor Council chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor which 
is the coordinating body for that lo- 
cality and has at all times through 
cooperative actions of its affiliates been 
able to give added support and 
strength to the locals of the Interna- 
tional Unions and Federal Labor Un- 
ions. 

In view of the many war activities 
there are many local activities where 
Central Labor Unions are called upon 
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to participate. The Officers and Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are mindful of the 
work that can be accomplished by the 
various Central Labor Councils to co- 
operate to the fullest with the various 
Government agencies by having rep- 
resentation on various Boards and 
Committees as set up by our Govern- 
ment Agencies. We are in receipt of 
information from the various localities 
that members of our various unions 
are giving their time in serving on the 
various Boards as established by the 
Government. One important Board 
is that of the Selective Service, which 
is the Draft and Appeals Boards in 
which our members have given valu- 
able service. Knowing of the im- 
portance of these Boards, we encour- 
age the members of our various un- 
ions to continue by serving on these 
important Boards. Other important 
Boards are the Rationing Boards, and 
labor in the various Central Bodies 
has set up advisory committees to 
work with the office of OPA, also with 
the Defense Committees and with the 
Committee on sale of war bonds and 
stamps. Your Committee believes 
that the various Central Labor Coun- 
cils are very important in this work 
and we therefore request that they 
continue this work in our all-out ef- 
fort for Peace and Victory. 

May we therefore recommend that 
the International Unions call upon 
their local unions to affiliate with 
their Central Labor Councils to coor- 
dinate their activities in the various 
localities, also the affiliation of all 
Federal Labor Unions to the Central 
Labor Councils. 

Chain Stores—(1932, p. 209)—Both 
national and local chain stores have 
for the past several years been mo- 
nopolizing in all territories from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Can- 
ada to the Gulf of Mexico. Investiga- 
tion has disclosed that lack of organi- 
zation within the ranks of clerks of 
some chain store companies has in 


all sections worked hardship on un- 
ionized workers, particularly in the 
meat cutting and fresh fruit and veg- 
etable line, local unions having been 
disorganized and _ discriminated 
against. The A. F. of L. directs the 
E.C. and its organizers to foster and 
assist the organization of those man- 
agers, clerical help, warehouse help 
and truck operators, motor truck op- 
erators and all other types of labor in 
the employ of such national, regional 
and local chain store organizations. 


Shoe—(1937, p. 517) The A. F. of 
L. is advised by the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union that there now exists 
in the United States on the part of 
the shoe chain stores a monopolistic 
and detrimental control and domina- 
tion of wages paid to workers in the 
shoe industry in that these chain shoe 
stores, through their volume control 
of and distribution of shoes, both for- 
eign and American made, are able to 
force employers of American shoe 
workers to accept a price for their 
product which price precludes and 
prevents the employers of America’s 
organized shoe workers from paying 
decent wages to their employees for 
their labor. In view of this presenta- 
tion the President and E.C. is di- 
rected to use every effort to have the 
United States Senate conduct a thor- 
ough investigation of the evil influ- 
ences now exerted by chain shoe 
stores as above referred to. Also to 
endeavor to secure the enactment of 
national legislation which will elimi- 
nate the continuance of this detrimen- 
tal chain shoe store influence on the 
wages paid to American organized 
shoe workers. 


Tax (Sales)—(1939, p. 481) Con- 
vention declined to indorse bill before 
Congress imposing a sales tax on 
chain stores. Instead the E.C. was di- 
rected to have a study made of exist- 
ing industrial relations between chain 
stores and organized labor. 
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Investigation— (1939, pp. 493, 506) 
(Res. 86) 

Whereas—With the ever increasing 
multiple unit of chain store distribu- 
tion of the necessities of life, includ- 
ing shoes, and the lesser number 
yearly of neighborhood independent 
merchandise distributors, the produc- 
ers of the products manufactured 
under fair union conditions, wherein 
the workers are permitted to bargain 
collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, are being in- 
creasingly deprived of a fair oppor- 
tunity of reaching the purchasing 
public; and 

Whereas — The concentration of 
wealth and this concentration of pow- 
er wherein a privileged few, through 
their tremendous buying and distri- 
buting power, can and do virtually 
dictate the price at which the manu- 
facturers must sell their products for, 
thus preventing, in many cases, the 
actual employers of labor paying to 
their workers decent American wages; 
and 

Whereas—The owners of these mul- 
tiple or chain store groups have no 
interest in the communities wherein 
their stores are located other than to 
exploit the residents thereof as they 
exploit the workers through depriving 
them of an opportunity of securing 
fair wages by forcing the manufac- 
turers who try to pay decent wages to 
sell the product of the workers at 
prices which leave but little to pay 
the workers; and 

Whereas—Apparently, the only ef- 
fective way to correct this intolerable 
and un-American condition is through 
the adoption of legislation whereby 
each State, as well as the Federal 
Government, as has already been done 
in several States, shall be prevailed 
upon to levy and collect a tax, in- 
creasing in amount with the number 
of such multiple unit or chain stores 
in each group wherein such group 
owns more than three stores, such 
tax to be substantial and to make up 


to the State, as well as the Federal 
Government, for the taxes which have 
been lost through the driving out of 
business of the many thousands of 
neighborhood stores which formerly 
existed throughout our land; and 


Whereas—The Bata Shoe Company 
of Czechoslovakia is even now build- 
ing a plant in the United States 
which they intend to operate in the 
same manner as their factories in 
Zlin, which will add to their already 
large chain of retail stores in the 
United States; therefore be it 


Resolved — That the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor be directed to make an ex- 
haustive study of this situation, and 
if they find conditions as above por- 
trayed they shall be authorized to 
seek or support legislation which will 
effectively curb the dictatorial pow- 
ers now possessed by these chain store 
owners; and be it further 


Resolved — That the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor shall be authorized, after 
such study has resulted in finding that 
the continuation of chain stores are 
detrimental to the best interests of 
the workers, and have concluded that 
the imposition of adequate taxes on 
chain stores are necessary, to prevail 
upon the American Federation of 
Labor, State Federations and Central 
Labor Unions to support the impo- 
sition of such taxes upon all chain 
store or multiple unit owners. 


(Patman Bill)—(1939, pp. 238, 
463) Res. 8 was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council with recommendation 
that a study be made of existing in- 
dustrial relations between chain stores 
and organized labor. The resolution 
follows: 


Whereas—There is pending in Con- 
gress the so-called Patman Bill, des- 
ignated to destroy the power of the 
Chain Store organizations, which have 
long fought the building trades, 
forced down wages in factory trades, 
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through the abuse of their immense 
purchasing power, discriminated 
against union labeled products, and 
increased unemployment by driving 
friendly neighborhood stores out of 
business; and 


Whereas—Beginning with the Hous- 
ton Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in October, 1938, a 
lavishly financed campaign has been 
under way to make it appear that by 
weight of money, labor had been lined 
up with the Chain Store interests in 
opposition to the Patman Bill, a cam- 
paign that has deceived many honest 
men, some local unions and at least 
one State Federation by mendacious 
misrepresentation of labor’s actual 
position on the measure; be it 


Resolved — That this, the Fifty- 
Ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go 
squarely on record in favor of the 
Patman Bill, or any other bill of like 
interest and meaning, to the end that 
Chain Store abuses be abated and the 
country placed squarely on notice that 
the power and influence of the or- 
ganization is not for sale; and be it 
further 


Resolved — That President Green, 
and the Legislative Committee, be di- 
rected to give every possible aid and 
assistance to any movement in Con- 
gress, looking to an investigation of 
the activities of the Chain Stores, 
and the various agencies employed 
by them, in their attempts to defeat 
desirable legislation. 


Charitable (Religious and) Organi- 
zation Employees (Inclusion under 
Social Security )—(1940, p. 528) Res. 
40 pointed out many members of the 
printing trades unions are in the em- 
ploy of publishing houses owned and 
operated by religious and charitable 
organizations thus being excluded 
from the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Convention adopted reso- 
lution calling for amendment to the 


Act so as to include employees of this 
type. 


Charters, Restrictions — (1952, p. 
94) The Executive Council reported 
the outcome of an investigation made 
into issuance by several international 
unions of local charters to persons 
who had no previous connections with 
the trade or calling covered by the 
International Union concerned. It was 
indicated that these charters were 
being used to organize workers who 
had no connection whatsoever with 
the work covered by the jurisdiction 
of the issuing International Union. 


(P. 401) The convention approved 
the following report on this subject: 
Your Committee commends the com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive 
Council for its expeditious attack upon 
this problem. In the few months 
since its establishment, this commit- 
tee has secured the withdrawal of sev- 
eral local union charters which had 
been improperly issued. We reiterate 
the unswerving purpose of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to be unre- 
lenting in its efforts to maintain the 
integrity of our movement and to 
safeguard it from intrusion by any 
elements from any source which might 
seek to subvert the high purposes of 
trade unionism to their personal gain 
or to illegal ends. 


Child and Family Care, White House 
Conference—(1950, pp. 42, 483) Res. 
60 adopted as follows: 


Whereas—The White House Con- 
ference is of intimate and far reach- 
ing importance to every trade union- 
ist for it is conceived and planned in 
the interest of every American child 
and youth, and 


Whereas—It is essential that labor 
be represented in every state delega- 
tion named by the conference to par- 
ticipate and that labor be represented 
on every functioning government 
committee, and 


Whereas—That the actual meeting 
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in Washington be regarded as one 
phase only of the White House Con- 
ference with greater stress laid upon 
follow up of the program discussed 
in the meeting, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That (1) the city cen- 
tral bodies and state federations be 
urged to take immediate steps to as- 
sure their representation in all state 
delegations; (2) that the AFL persons 
attending the Conference transmit to 
the Committee on Education of the 
AFL reports on the Conference pro- 
gram, projects and proposals for 
state action; (3) that the AFL assume 
a high degree of leadership in imple- 
menting the programs which may re- 
sult from the meeting in Washington; 
and (4) that the AFL seek adequate 
funds for the development of the pro- 
grams coming from the White House 
Conference through which the child 
and his family may be more richly 
equipped to participate in what our 
country should properly afford all. 


Child Health Day—(1928, pp. 83, 
312) The 1927 convention of the A. F. 
of L. directed the E.C. to present a 
joint resolution in Congress to make 
May 1 Child Health Day. The bill 
was presented, passed Congress and 
became a law. In the early days of 
the labor movement nearly all unions 
made agreements to begin May 1. It 
was } therefore natural that many 
strikes would occur on that day and 
great publicity was given to these 
industrial disputes by the newspapers. 
As time passed the unions changed 
the dates for agreements to begin 
and finally strikes on May 1 were the 
exception, It was no longer known as 
“strike day.” Although the American 
trade union movement selected the 
first Monday in September as Labor 
Day in 1884, the European labor move- 
ment six years later declared May 1 
to be Labor Day. Great efforts were 
made to have the A. F. of L. change 
the date from the first Monday in 
September to May 1 but these efforts 
failed. The Communists still maintain 


May 1 as Labor Day. Hereafter May 
1 will be known as Child Health Day 
as the President is directed by the 
resolution passed by Congress to issue 
a proclamation calling upon the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe 
May 1 as Child Health Day. The ob- 
ject is to create sentiment for year- 
round protection of the health of 
children. It is a most worthy purpose. 
At the same time May 1 no longer 
will be known as either “strike day” 
or “Communist Labor Day.” 


(1929, pp. 88, 314) The observance 
of Child Health Day is most pleasing. 
The cooperation of the American 
Child Health Association is very wel- 
come and its continuance is urged. 
The recommendations of the E.C. that 
fitting observance be made, that state 
federations of labor, city central bod- 
ies and local unions urge the recogni- 
tion by public officials of May 1 as 
Child Health Day by the display of 
the American flag, that state legisla- 
tures be urged to adopt resolutions 
declaring May 1 Child Health Day, 
that a world-wide effort be made for 
all governments to set aside May 1 as 
Child Health Day are concurred in. 
The establishment of Child Health 
Day is in line with the tradition of the 
A. F. of L. and with its constant rec- 
ognition that the first duty of man- 
kind is to care for its children. 


Child Labor (also see: Education 
and Planning, Fair Labor Standards 
Act, Women and Children in War 
Production). 


(1939, p. 159) The E.C. reported 
on efforts being exerted to secure rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. The following committee rec- 
ommendation on this subject was 
unanimously adopted: (p. 386) In that 
portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port captioned, “Child Labor,” Page 
159, your committee notes with in- 
terest the action of the Supreme 
Court on this question, and expresses 
the opinion that this action should 
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have a beneficial and stimulating ef- 
fect on the workers in the States 
which have not enacted the Child La- 
bor Amendment. We urge the State 
Federations in those States, as well as 
all organized workers cooperating with 
their State Federations of Labor, to 
seek the support of all organizations 
and citizens in appealing to their leg- 
islatures for the immediate enactment 
of a Child Labor Amendment so that 
this amendment will become part of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


(1942, p. 169) Progress in labor 
legislation in a war year is difficult be- 
cause of the fears lest such legisla- 
tion interfere in some way with war 
production, although quite the con- 
trary has proven itself. Observance 
of sound labor standards is never more 
important than when every nerve is 
strained to get the utmost production 
in a given length of time. Most notable 
achievement of the year came in Loui- 
siana which raised the standards of its 
child labor law. The basic minimum 
age is now 16, although children of 
14 are allowed to work outside of 
school hours and in vacations in non- 
hazardous occupations outside of fac- 
tories. These minors may not work 
more than 44 hours a week (formerly 
48); the hours standard of 8 a day, 
44 a week and a 6-day week now ap- 
plies to minors up to age 18. Sugar 
processing has, however, a special ex- 
ception for a 10-hour day and 60- 
hour week. Boys and girls under 18 
in street trades are brought within 
the protection of this state-wide law. 
Furthermore the Labor Commissioner 
is empowered to declare what occu- 
pations are hazardous and shall be 
prohibited to minors under 18. 


Puerto Rico has also revised its 
child labor law to set much the same 
standards. 

(1942, p. 469) Recent reports on 
child labor show a shocking increase 
in illegal employment of minors. 


More than twice as many 14- to 18- 


year-olds went to work in 1941 as in 
1940. Figures for 1942 show that this 
increase is continuing. For 14- and 15- 
year-olds, in states where minimum 
age requirements were the same in 
both years, there was an increase in 
1941 over 1940 of more than 75 per 
cent. Large increases are shown for 
this group in 1942, and the increase in 
the number of certificates issued in 
the first 6 months of 1942 over the 
first 6 months of 1941 was 173.4 per 
cent in Alabama, 226.8 per cent in In- 
diana, and 713.0 per cent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The increase in certificates for first 
regular and first vacation or outside 
school hours for 16- and 17-year-old 
workers in areas sending in compa- 
rable reports was 132.0 per cent. In the 
first six months of 1942 as compared 
with the same period in 1941, the 
number of employment certificates is- 
sued for 16- and 17-year-old minors 
increased 181.9 per cent in Alabama; 
437.4 per cent in Indiana; 734.4 per 
cent in the District of Columbia; and 
1259.9 per cent in Rhode Island. Fig- 
ures covering certificates issued for 
this age group during June 1941 
and June 1942 show a 109.0 per 
cent increase in Baltimore, Maryland, 
a 114.0 per cent increase in eleven 
cities in Pennsylvania, and a 1596.0 
per cent increase in the State of 
Washington. 

Children in the 14- and 15-year-old 
group are working as delivery boys, 
peddlers, sales girls, car hops, helpers, 
and various other occupations includ- 
ing manufacturing. The 16- and 17- 
year-old group are entering service 
and non-manufacturing industries but 
increasing numbers are going into 
manufacturing industries. 

In some states a new certificate is 
required whenever a minor changes 
his job. Between 1940 and 1941 and 
between the first 4 months of 1941 
and the first 4 months of 1942, there 
was more than a 200 per cent increase 
in the 16- and 17-year-olds changing 
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their jobs, and over a 100 per cent 
increase for minors 14 and 15 years 
old. 

There is at the present time no ex- 
cuse for tolerance of illegal employ- 
ment, and we urge all unions and 
especially central labor unions to do 
their utmost to see that educational 
opportunities are maintained and that 
children are permitted to attend. This 
is a long-time responsibility which we 
must fulfill as our obligation to the 
future. 


War—(1942, p. 561) The follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the convention: 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor for many years has 
fought a never-ending battle against 
the employment of children in Ameri- 
can industry, and 

Whereas — Organized labor has 
played a large part in enacting state 
and federal wages and hours laws 
which, according to reports of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
have reduced child labor in industry 
approximately 75%, and 

Whereas — Reports from govern- 
mental and social agencies indicate a 
tremendous upsurge of child labor 
throughout the Nation, and 

Whereas—There is a nation-wide 
movement in the present crisis to 
abolish or amend child labor statutes 
in such a way as to permit children 
to leave the public schools and secure 
employment in industry, and 

Whereas—There is evidence that 
employers in many communities de- 
sire to employ children as a source of 
cheap labor rather than because of 
absolute necessity caused by economic 
conditions incident to war, and 

Whereas—The employment of chil- 
dren in industry in England during 
the last three years of total war has 
resulted in such a tragic increase in 
child delinquency as to threaten the 
very foundations of democratic gov- 
ernment, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Toronto, Canada, in October 
1942, go on record strenuously oppos- 
ing any relaxation of standards per- 
taining to child labor which will per- 
mit children to leave the public 
schools and secure employment in in- 
dustry, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor insist that children 
shall not be employed in industry un- 
til thorough research and investiga- 
tion have proved that all other sources 
of manpower and womanpower have 
been completely exhausted and that 
child labor is absolutely essential to 
victory, and be it further 


Resolved—That when and if it be- 
comes necessary to employ child labor 
in industry, the working conditions 
and educational facilities of children 
shall be subject to rigid controls es- 
tablished and supervised by experi- 
enced teachers or other persons ade- 
quately trained in the care of chil- 
dren. 


(1948, p. 589) Res. 64, unanimously 
concurred in, with committee com- 
ments: 

Whereas—The 1942 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
took an emphatic stand against the 
use of child labor in industry until all 
other sources of manpower and wom- 
anpower have been completely ex- 
hausted, and 

Whereas—The Honorable Paul Mc- 
Nutt, Chief of the War Manpower 
Commission, has stated that the best 
place for children under eighteen 
years of age during the present emer- 
gency is in the public schools, and 

Whereas—An alarming number of 
young people of school age have left 
the schools to take advantage of high 
wages in war industries, and 

Whereas—Many children who have 
left the schools will never return and 
will be seriously handicapped in life 
because they have sacrificed their 
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schooling for a few months of high 
wages incident to war, and 

Whereas — Thousands of children 
of school age are working part time 
or even full time and attempting to 
earry a full load of school work with- 
out definite planning or supervision, 
and 

Whereas—Such practices are dam- 
aging to the lives of school children, 
to the school system, and to the wel- 
fare of American democracy, there- 
fore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in Boston, Massachusetts, Oc- 
tober, 1943, urge all affiliated organi- 
zations: 


(1) To cooperate with local and 
state manpower authorities in secur- 
ing sufficient man and woman power 
so that it will be unnecessary to take 
the children from the schools; 

(2) To cooperate with the schools 
and interested organizations in a 
movement to keep the children in the 
schools, and be it further 


Resolved—That the sixty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to the 
Permanent Committee on Education 
that the Committee study carefully a 
system of carefully planned and su- 
pervised part time work for high 
school students subject to the general 
standards built up over the year by 
the U. S. Department of Labor and 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has battled for more than fifty years 
against the curse of child labor in 
our democratic society. The fact that 
child labor is highly profitable in 
many industries has rendered that 
battle one of the most difficult in 
which the labor movement of Amer- 
ica has participated. For many years 
educational, church, and social or- 
ganizations have joined in the fight 
to remove children from the sweat- 
shops and place them in the public 


schools where the children of a de- 
mocracy should be. However, compara- 
tively little progress was made in this 
battle until wages and hours laws, 
both state and federal, were enacted 
which prevented the use of child la- 
bor. Just before Pearl Harbor, the 
United States Department of Labor 
reported that 75% of the child labor 
in American industry had been re- 
moved by wages and hours laws. 
These laws were enacted largely 
through the legislative program of 
the labor movement. Thus, before the 
beginning of World War II, organized 
labor had been responsible for a gi- 
gantic “back to school” movement for 
literally millions of American chil- 
dren. This movement, incidentally, 
during the years of economic depres- 
sion created jobs for thousands of 
teachers. 


Since Pearl Harbor the shortage 
of manpower has created anew the 
demand for the use of child labor. 
The 1942 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Toronto, Can- 
ada, adopted a strong statement de- 
manding that child labor be employed 
only after all other sources of man- 
power and womanpower have been 
exhausted and that child labor be 
carefully supervised by competent 
persons when and if it becomes essen- 
tial to victory. 

In recent months the child problem 
has become alarmingly acute. The 
chairman of your Committee report- 
ed that thousands of children of school 
age have been employed in the rail- 
road industry—many of them in haz- 
ardous positions. Other members of 
the committee reported that viola- 
tions of child labor laws are so nu- 
merous and so flagrant that authori- 
ties of government agencies cannot 
hope to prosecute all of the violators. 
The black market in American chil- 
dren is one of the most serious prob- 
lems of the war effort. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is emphatic in its declaration that the 
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best place for children even in war- 
time is in the public schools under the 
direction of qualified teachers. The 
American Federation of Labor during 
the past year has been successful in 
opposing attempts of organized in- 
dustrial groups to launch nation-wide 
child labor programs based wholly on 
profit motives. In cooperation with 
the Teachers’ international union we 
have urged upon government agencies 
the grave importance of keeping chil- 
dren in the schools. 


The Committee recognizes that chil- 
dren have a place in the war program 
and that for some high school stu- 
dents programs of part-time employ- 
ment may be desirable. Such pro- 
grams, however, should be carefully 
planned to create a wholesome bal- 
ance between the industrial work of 
the student and his school activities. 
Up to the present time there has been 
little planning of this type and _ stu- 
dent labor has been chaotic and dis- 
organized. It is probable that a plan 
of part-time student labor carefully 
worked out and supervised and de- 
vised in terms of the welfare of the 
student rather than in terms of the 
profit motive would make available 
thousands of young workers. 


The American Federation of Labor 
believes that children should not be 
permitted to sacrifice their education 
and handicap themselves for their en- 
tire adult lives for the sake of a few 
months of lucrative war wages. We 
are mindful of the tremendous price 
paid in child delinquency in England 
for permitting extensive child labor 
on a full time basis. Reports to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in- 
dicate that America is already begin- 
ning to pay the same price. 

Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends concurrence in this resolution 
and urges all affiliated bodies to co- 
operate in helping to solve this cru- 
cial educational and social problem. 


(1948, pp. 87, 376) Convention 


unanimously adopted a declaration 
that “There is a grave danger in the 
widespread effort to lower legal child 
labor standards,” and concurred in 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Council that “administration of laws 
granting power of relaxation should 
be carefully watched.” 


(1946, p. 225) We gave active sup- 
port to the proposed amendments to 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which, if en- 
acted into law, would strengthen the 
existing provisions in two ways: 
First, by including a direct prohibi- 
tion against the employment of chil- 
dren by the employer; the present 
law prohibits only the shipment of 
goods in commerce from an establish- 
ment in which children have been 
employed contrary to the Act. Sec- 
ond, by extending the coverage of 
the child-labor provisions of the Act 
to establishments engaging in inter- 
state commerce even though not pro- 
ducing goods and shipping them in 
commerce. This extension of cover- 
age would have included among other 
enterprises telephone and telegraph 
companies; railroads and boats en- 
gaging in shipping in interstate or 
foreign commerce. Our testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on S. 1849, pointed 
out our consistent opposition to the 
exploitation of children and urged 
that the children of the nation be giv- 
en this additional protection by cov- 
ering the industries engaged in com- 
merce as well as those producing 
goods for commerce, The same testi- 
mony was offered before the House 
Labor Committee. 


(1946, p. 615) Convention approved 
the report of the E.C. in working for 
the above described legislation. 


(1948, pp. 247, 463) Res. 46: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its sixty-seventh 
convention hereby condemns the con- 
tinuance of child labor, demands the 


— 
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restoration by Congress of the cuts 
in the appropriation for the Federal 
child labor program, urges the im- 
provement of state child labor laws, 
and school attendance laws, and com- 
mends the work of the National Child 
Labor Committee in its efforts to 
abolish child labor in America and 
promote the opportunities of all chil- 
dren for healthy and normal develop- 
ment. 


(1949, p. 503) Res. 131, directing 
attention to continuing problem of 
child labor, unanimously adopted as 
follows: 


Whereas— The health, education 
and well being of children are matters 
of vital concern to a democracy, and 


Whereas—There are approxi- 
mately two million boys and girls, 14 
through 17, employed full time and 
part time in the factories, large scale 
industrialized farms, stores, and serv- 
ice industries of the nation, many of 
them working under conditions which 
detrimentally affect their health, edu- 
cation, and welfare, and 

Whereas — Child labor constitutes 
unfair cheap competition and is a 
constant threat to the wage stand- 
ards of organized labor, and 


Whereas—The employment of chil- 
dren under harmful conditions still 
continues to exist to an alarming 
degree, particularly in large-scale ag- 
riculture, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor condemns the exist- 
ence of child labor; commends the 
work of the National Child Labor 
Committee in its efforts to eliminate 
harmful employment and _ provide 
greater educational opportunities for 
young people, and demands that ade- 
quate funds be appropriated by the 
state and federal governments for 
the vigilant enforcement of child la- 
bor laws. 

(1955, page 112) In its report on 
“Delinquency and Youth Employ- 
ment” the E.C. stated: “... We regard 


laws against child labor as a bulwark 
against juvenile delinquency although 
we stated that such laws are not in 
themselves an obstacle to wholesome 
employment to any young person who 
has reached his maximum educational 
attainment. The Committee showed 
much interest in our viewpoint and 
asked for detailed information on 
how apprenticeship programs operate 
and what have been the achievements 
of our Education Committee and re- 
quested facts on other actitivies with- 
in the A. F. of L. which would indi- 
cate our interest in promotion of job 
opportunities and advancement for 
younger persons in employment.” 


Child Labor Amendment—(1924, p. 
32) Since May, 1922, the activities of 
the A. F. of L. have been directed to 
the securing of an amendment to the 
constitution to protect the children of 
our nation. The Supreme Court in 
that month had declared unconstitu- 
tional the excise tax of ten per cent 
on the net profits of all products man- 
ufactured by child labor. Immediately 
after the Supreme Court handed down 
its decision in 1922, President Gom- 
pers called a meeting of representa- 
tives of women’s and men’s organiza- 
tions in the A, F. of L. headquarters, 
in which the Permanent Conference 
on the Abolition of Child Labor was 
formed. President Gompers was made 
chairman. This conference became 
the responsible agency for determin- 
ing the best way to protect child life 
by federal legislation. The best infor- 
mation obtainable at that time was 
that it was impossible for Congress 
to pass a law that the Supreme Court 
would not declare unconstitutional. It 
was, therefore, necessary to submit 
a joint resolution to Congress propos- 
ing a constitutional amendment that 
would permit Congress to legislate 
so that child life would be protected. 
This agitation was successful and 
the following joint resolution propos- 
ing a child labor amendment was 
passed by the present Congress on 
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June 2 and submitted to the states for 
ratification: “Section 1. The Congress 
shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons un- 
der 18 years of age. Section 2. The 
power of the several states is unim- 
paired by this article except that the 
operation of state laws shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress.” Lengthy hearings had 
been held during the life of the Sixty- 
Seventh Congress before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary. The personnel of the sub- 
committee appointed in the Sixty- 
Eighth Congress to consider the child 
labor amendment was the same as 
that which considered a similar meas- 
ure in the Sixty-Seventh Congress. 
Therefore, the committee decided to 
refer to the record and hold no fur- 
ther hearings. In the House hearings 
were held before the Committee on 
Judiciary sitting as a whole. Repre- 
sentatives of organized labor offered 
arguments in favor of the enactment 
of the amendment. Representatives 
of the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, the churches, 
women’s organizations and other or- 
ganizations were heard in favor of 
the amendment. The National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, representa- 
tives of mill owners in the south and 
capitalists whose homes were in the 
northern states but who have inter- 
est in the profits derived from child 
labor in industries in other sections 
of the country appeared in opposition 
to the measure. The Committees on 
Judiciary of the House and Senate 
reported the amendment favorably. 
Attempts were made on the floor of 
the House and in the Senate to emas- 
culate the amendment. Amendments 
were offered to exempt certain indus- 
tries and callings. Other amendments 
proposed were to the effect that six- 
teen years of age should be substi- 
tuted for the eighteen-year age maxi- 
mum proposed in the amendment. All 


of the proposed amendments were de- 
feated and the amendment was 
adopted in the House by a vote of 297 
to 69. It passed the Senate by a vote 
of 61 to 23. The proposal for the rati- 
fication of the child labor amendment 
is now before the state legislatures; 
four of which have already acted. 
The Georgia, Louisiana and North 
Carolina legislatures refused to rati- 
fy the proposed amendment, In these 
states child life is therefore sacri- 
ficed to the greed of the mill owners. 
Arkansas was the first to vote in 
favor of ratification. The next legis- 
lature to meet is that of Arizona 
which convenes in November. The 
states that have not acted upon the 
proposed amendment will convene in 
January. It is, therefore, necessary 
that a most intensive campaign be 
launched by the state federations of 
labor, city central bodies and all local 
unions in the interest of the child la- 
bor amendment. The enemies of the 
proposed amendment seek to defeat it 
by the most vicious propaganda, in 
which it is claimed that if it is ratified 
no persons under eighteen years of 
age can work at all. There is no word 
harsh enough to denounce this claim. 
If that was the intention of the 
amendment the words “to limit and 
to regulate” would not have been in- 
corporated. The object of fixing the 
age up to eighteen under which the 
labor of persons could be limited, reg- 
ulated or prohibited, was to make it 
unnecessary in the future to seek an- 
other amendment that will provide a 
higher age under which the labor of 
persons can be limited or regulated. 
In some states the labor of children 
up to twenty-one years of age is pro- 
hibited in hazardous employments, 
but in a number of others the age 
limit to enter gainful occupations is 
as low as twelve. The proposed child 
labor amendment was passed by Con- 
gress June 20, 1924. It must be under- 
stood that although a state may have 
refused to approve the amendment, 
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the same state may change its decision 
and vote for the ratification of the 
amendment. It is therefore necessary 
to keep up educational work in the 
states for the purpose of changing 
the attitude of the legislatures. The 
proposed amendment does not in itself 
regulate or prohibit anything nor af- 
fect the employment of the labor of 
children at all. The proposed amend- 
ment when ratified, would authorize 
and empower the Congress of the 
United States to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. Federal child 
labor regulation will become effective 
only when Congress, after the amend- 
ment is ratified and under the new 
authority granted, shall enact a Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law. The proposed 
authorization granted to the Congress 
of the United States will in no way 
impair state child labor laws unless 
the standards enacted in the state laws 
are lower than those in whatever fed- 
eral legislation Congress may pass. 
The two laws declared unconstitution- 
al by the United States Supreme 
Court, prohibited the labor of chil- 
dren under the age of fourteen years 
in mills, canneries, factories or manu- 
facturing establishments and under 
sixteen years in mines and quarries. 
The provision in the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment regarding the au- 
thorization of Congress to regulate, 
limit and prohibit the labor of chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age, was 
designed, not to preclude all children 
under age of eighteen years from 
working, but is intended to authorize 
Congress, by constitutional grant, to 
determine a varying age limitation as 
applied to the different kinds of em- 
ployment, the risk and hazards em- 
braced and seasonal and other inde- 
termined conditions involved. Such 
authorization now will obviate the ne- 
cessity of a future constitutional 
amendment to meet our industrial 
conditions as they may develop in the 
cycle of time. It is not only for eco- 


nomic reasons that the citizenship of 
our country is urged to ratify the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution. 
It is one of the highest duties of the 
men and women of our time to safe- 
guard and protect the child life of our 
America. Massachusetts is to have a 
referendum in the November election, 
which will be reported to the conven- 
tion. The A. F. of L. began a cam- 
paign early in August to acquaint the 
people of Massachusetts with the ne- 
cessity of giving as large a majority 
as possible for ratification of the 
amendment. The labor officials of the 
commonwealth have kept up a con- 
tinuous educational campaign. Forty 
thousand local unions have been cir- 
cularized and their members urged to 
use every influence to elect members 
of the various legislatures who will 
vote to ratify the proposed amend- 
ment. The A. F. of L. will leave no 
stone unturned to bring about the rat- 
ification of this necessary legislation 
to protect the children. (P. 207) It 
is an historical fact that the A. F. of 
L. has been the pioneer force in pro- 
moting and furthering child labor leg- 
islation. It sponsored and inspired the 
enactment of state legislation prohib- 
iting the employment of children in 
industry. It was largely responsible 
for the enactment of federal legisla- 
tion which sought to protect child life. 
When, at a later date, this federal 
legislation was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the A. F. of L. was the 
first to suggest and initiate a child 
labor constitutional amendment. Our 
great organization, the A. F, of L., 
has consistently pursued a policy look- 
ing to the protection, by proper and 
appropriate legislation, of the child 
life of our nation. It was assumed, 
when the first federal statute provid- 
ing for the regulation of child labor 
was enacted into law, that public sen- 
timent was universally in favor of 
this character of humane legislation. 
It was our opinion and deliberate 
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judgment that if a constitutional 
amendment were adopted by the Con- 
gress of the United States providing 
for the enactment of federal child 
labor legislation, the legislatures of 
the different states would promptly 
and willingly ratify such constitution- 
al amendment. In conformity with 
this belief the A. F. of L., in conjunc- 
tion with other groups which were 
friendly, prevailed upon Congress to 
adopt a constitutional amendment. 
The proposal for the ratification of 
the child labor amendment is now be- 
fore the state legislatures, four of 
which have already acted. To the gen- 
uine surprise of the friends of child 
labor legislation, strong opposition 
has developed against the ratification 
of the child labor constitutional 
amendment. The enemies of the pro- 
posed amendment have misrepresented 
its purport and have endeavored to 
prejudice unsuspecting and _ well- 
meaning people against it. It is 
astonishing to observe the means and 
methods employed by those who are 
hostile to this form of legislation in 
the attempts which are being made 
to defeat it. The farmers of our na- 
tion are being told, no doubt by those 
who seek to profit by the employment 
of children in industry, that if this 
constitutional amendment be ratified 
no person under eighteen years of age 
can perform any work at all. This 
vicious propaganda and misrepresen- 
tation is having its effect. More and 
more it becomes apparent that a cam- 
paign of education must be vigorous- 
ly waged in order to offset and coun- 
teract the harmful and untruthful 
statements which are being circulated. 
We cannot help believing that the ene- 
mies of child labor legislation know 
full well that the Congress could not 
and would not enact legislation pre- 
venting persons under eighteen years 
of age from performing work if the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
were enacted. If that was the inten- 
tion of the amendment, the words “to 


limit” and “to regulate” would not 
have been incorporated It is clearly 
evident, therefore, that the campaign 
of opposition is based upon deception, 
misrepresentation and hypocrisy. Or- 
ganized labor must lead in the cam- 
paign of education, information and 
persuasive effort which has for its 
purpose the ratification of the child 
labor amendment. Obviously it is go- 
ing to be a bitter struggle between 
those who seek to exploit the child 
life of our nation and those who have 
for their purpose the conservation and 
protection of child life. The issue is 
clearly drawn between the opponents 
of child labor legislation and those 
who favor it. There is no doubt about 
the attitude of organized labor. It 
must be on the side of the children 
of our nation and must stand solidly 
in support of the child labor amend- 
ment. Your committee recommends 
that all who favor the enactment of 
the child labor constitutional amend- 
ment study the report upon this sub- 
ject. There will be found therein a 
very complete answer to the baseless 
propaganda which is being circulated 
in opposition to the ratification of the 
child labor amendment. The infor- 
mation submitted can be utilized in 
combating the arguments of the op- 
ponents of the constitutional amend- 
ment and also in prevailing upon men 
and women in different communities 
to support in an affirmative way the 
ratification by the states of this child 
labor amendment. We further recom- 
mend that each and every member of 
organized labor actively interest them- 
selves in their respective localities in 
support of the child labor amend- 
ment. We also recommend that na- 
tional and international unions, state 
and central bodies, and local unions, 
engage earnestly in the campaign. In 
order to succeed in this great humane 
adventure all the forces of organized 
labor must vigorously and actively en- 
gage in the work of education and in- 
formation. We commend the A. F. 
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of L. for the service it has rendered 
and the work it has performed in se- 
curing the adoption by Congress of 
the child labor amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States. We 
recommend that it continue its efforts 
to secure ratification by the required 
number of states so that this benefi- 
cent and humane legislation looking 
to the conservation of child life can 
become operative. 


(1925, p. 64) Organized labor must 
awaken to the fact that unless every 
member of the rank and file and their 
officials as well as sympathizers with 
labor make an extraordinary effort 
the proposed child labor amendment 
will not be ratified. Great sums of 
money are being expended in propa- 
ganda and the payment of lecturers to 
so misrepresent the object of the 
amendment that the people will be de- 
ceived into opposing that most hu- 
mane protection for our children. 
Both houses of four states and one 
house of two states have ratified the 
amendment; both houses of twenty- 
two states and one house of seven 
states have rejected the amendment; 
four states have indefinitely post- 
poned action. According to a decision 
made by Congress in 1868 a state that 
has once ratified a proposed amend- 
ment cannot withdraw consent after 
it has been reported to the Secretary 
of State. In that year thirty of the 
thirty-seven states had ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment, but three 
states later on withdrew their con- 
sent. This left twenty-seven states, 
which was less than a three-fourths 
vote. The Secretary of State referred 
the matter to Congress and it passed 
a resolution that the amendment had 
been approved by thirty states. Where 
a state has rejected an amendment, 
however, it can change its vote, ac- 
cording to information received at the 
Department of State. In the form pre- 
scribed for informing Congress that 
an amendment has been ratified there 
is no space given to the states that 


voted against it. Therefore the only 
duty of the Secretary of State is to 
notify Congress when a sufficient num- 
ber of states have ratified an amend- 
ment. He does not report the states 
that refuse to ratify. With these facts 
before us the A, F. of L. has kept up 
a continuous agitation in the various 
states for the amendment to be made 
a political issue in the next election 
of members of the various legisla- 
tures. The Supreme Court has de- 
cided that there are only two meth- 
ods of ratifying an amendment—“by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states or by conventions in three- 
fourths of the states, the choice of 
method being left to Congress.” Con- 
gress designated the legislatures. The 
Supreme Court also has decided “that 
the function of a state legislature .in 
ratifying a proposed amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, like the 
function of Congress in proposing 
such amendments, is a federal func- 
tion, derived not from the people of 
that state, but from the Constitution.” 
Another decision of the Supreme 
Court of importance is as follows: 
“The action of the General Assembly 
of Ohio ratifying the proposed Hight- 
eenth Amendment can not be referred 
to the electors of the State, the pro- 
visions of the state constitution re- 
quiring such a referendum being in- 
consistent with the Constitution of 
the United States.” While the joint 
resolution for the proposed amend- 
ment was before Congress the opposi- 
tion to its passage was slight. It was 
confined mostly to a representative of 
the publicity organ of textile mill 
owners of the South and a lawyer 
from New York who represented cer- 
tain clients opposed to the measure. 
The amendment was approved by 
the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 297 to 69 and in the Senate 
the vote was 61 to 23. But no sooner 
had the amendment been submitted to 
the states than a most stupendous 
publicity campaign of vilification, mis- 
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representation and falsehood began. 
The Farmers’ States Rights League, 
Inc., is a paper organization. The 
president is a textile mill owner, the 
vice-president the head of a textile 
bank and the publicity agent is a rep- 
resentative of a textile newspaper. 
This comprises practically the whole 
membership. Through propaganda 
sent by it to the various state legis- 
latures and paid advertisements in- 
serted in farmers’ papers it was able 
to deceive many. Continual circula- 
tion of the truth by the A. F. of L. 
and organizations sympathetic with 
the efforts of the labor movement to 
protect child life is gradually ac- 
quainting the people with the real sit- 
uation. The A. F. of L. believes that 
every candidate for a legislature in 
the United States, whether the amend- 
ment has been acted upon or not, 
should be questioned as to his stand 
on that humane addition to our Con- 
stitution. The opponents of the amend- 
ment are using every means to have 
a referendum in the states where the 
legislatures are almost certain to rat- 
ify it. They believe that in a referen- 
dum they can so misrepresent the 
amendment that the people will give 
a majority against it. Like all other 
great movements we find many pro- 
fessional orators, who are ready at 
all times to take either side of a ques- 
tion for pay, lined up against the 
amendment. This was the case in 
Massachusetts. But as the Supreme 
Court has decided that an amendment; 
cannot be referred to the electors of 
a state because it would be inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution of the 
United States it is believed that no 
other state legislature will resort to 
that subterfuge to throw a respon- 
sibility upon the people which the Su- 
preme Court declares rests solely in 
the legislative body. Many communi- 
cations to national and international 
unions, state and city central bodies 
and local unions have been sent out 
during the year. The letter sent to 


state federations of labor is as fol- 
lows: ‘The organized propaganda that 
has been used to defeat the child labor 
amendment demands that labor shall 
take a firm stand on this most impor- 
tant issue. The criticisms of the 
amendment have been so false that the 
people are gradually learning the 
truth. They have found that the 
charges made against the amendment 
are not only pure invention but ab- 
solutely ridiculous. For instance, it is 
said that the amendment would pro- 
hibit any person from doing any kind 
of work until eighteen years of age; 
that the daughters under eighteen can 
not perform family duties or that the 
sons would be forced into idleness, not 
even being permitted to do the chores 
necessary around the home. Congress 
passed two child labor laws, neither 
of which was objected to by other 
than the industrial exploiters of chil- 
dren. Since the last child labor law 
was declared unconstitutional the em- 
ployment of children in industry has 
increased greatly. State laws are not 
being enforced because the exploiters 
of children have sufficient influence to 
minimize the activities of inspectors. 
I hope your state federation of labor 
at its coming meeting will take a 
strong stand for the ratification of 
the child labor amendment by the next 
session of the legislature of your 
state. So much misinformation is be- 
ing given out in reference to what 
can be done with the amendment that 
it is necessary for you to give the 
people the true facts. Congress can 
not either withdraw or repeal the 
amendment, it is the property now of 
the state legislatures and will remain 
there until ratified. States which have 
ratified the amendment can not re- 
verse their action, but states which 
have refused to ratify can at any time 
change their vote in favor of ratifi- 
cation. According to the Supreme 
Court a ‘proposed constitutional 
amendment can be ratified by two 
methods only—by the legislatures of 
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three-fourths of the states or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths of the states, 
the choice of method being left to 
Congress.’ In a decision on the ques- 
tion of referring the ratification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the ref- 
erendum the Supreme Court said: 
‘The action of the General Assembly 
of Ohio ratifying the proposed Hight- 
eenth Amendment cannot be referred 
to the electors of the state, the pro- 
visions of the state constitution re- 
quiring such a referendum being in- 
consistent with the Constitution of 
the United States.’ Let me urge you, 
therefore, to set aside a day or part 
of a day of your convention for the 
discussion of this amendment. If a 
standing committee is appointed to in- 
clude the officers of your state fed- 
eration of labor, to acquaint the peo- 
ple with the value of the amendment 
it will be a great incentive to its rati- 
fication in states that have not yet 
voted and for the changing of the 
votes in those states that have re- 
fused ratification. You will be op- 
posed by well organized propagan- 
dists, but as they must rely on false- 
hood instead of truth I feel you will 
be successful in exposing them. I 
would appreciate very much if you 
would keep me informed of what you 
are doing and what you intend to do 
in the interest of the amendment. 
This question should be submitted to 
all candidates for the legislature to 
be elected in your state at the next 
election. You should know whether 
they are with the exploiters of chil- 
dren or against them. The A. F. of L. 
is much interested in the protection 
of child life. It has fought for them 
every day in the forty-four years since 
its organization. I feel that you and 
your associates can be depended upon 
to continue the struggle. Let your 
slogan be: SAVE THE NATION’S 
CHILDREN FROM INDUSTRIAL 
EXPLOITATION. The E.C. believes 
that the consideration and discussion 
of the various phases of the opposi- 


tion to the child labor amendment 
should be made a special order at one 
session of the convention to the end 
that the character and source of the 
opposition be exposed and condemned. 
Enforcement of state laws is grad- 
ually weakening and the number of 
children that are being exploited in 
industry has increased amazingly. 
(P. 188) It might be well for the 
Chair to refer to some phases of this 
subject of child labor that lay upon 
our hearts and minds. We all know of 
the experience in the different states 
and with the different state legisla- 
tures in our endeayors to persuade 
them to ratify the constitutional child 
labor amendment which was _ prac- 
tically unanimously adopted by the 
Congress of the United States, and 
you, coming from the different states 
represented here, know the opposition 
you met. So it is well for us to take 
an invoice, to take stock of the situa- 
tion, to reshape our lines if that is 
necessary, and close up our ranks, 
to find out the way we can best suc- 
ceed and follow it through until vic- 
tory crowns our efforts. We were all 
disappointed with the response that 
came from the different state legis- 
latures during the past year. Instead 
of finding sympathetically inclined 
members of the different state legis- 
latures, we found that as a result of 
the circulation of vicious propaganda 
and indefensible falsehoods, members 
of the state legislatures were opposed 
to the adoption of child labor legisla- 
tion. In some instances even members 
of state legislatures who had been 
elected upon a written pledge to sup- 
port the amendment violated the 
pledge and refused to keep their word. 
In some states the political parties 
incorporated in their platforms planks 
and sections pledging themselves, if 
elected and placed in power, to sup- 
port the constitutional child labor 
amendment. What caused this change 
in public opinion? It was only a short 
time since Congress responded to 


what seemed to be an almost univer- 
sal sentiment in favor of the adop- 
tion of a child labor amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and labor rejoiced, the friends of the 
children were happy because we 
thought our victory waS won; we 
thought our work was accomplished; 
we believed that, having succeeded in 
prevailing upon Congress to adopt the 
child labor amendment, it would be 
an easy matter to prevail upon a suffi- 
cient number of states to ratify the 
constitutional amendment so that it 
would become a part of the organic 
law of the nation. 


This opposition to which I have re- 
ferred was due to vicious propaganda 
circulated by the enemies of this con- 
stitutional amendment, by so-called 
manufacturers’ associations, by Cham- 
bers of Commerce, by hostile employ- 
ers in the textile industries of the na- 
tion, by those who profited from the 
exploitation of the child labor of the 
land. It had its effect among the 
farmers, it influenced many well 
meaning people, and inasmuch as 
many state legislatures reflect most 
keenly the sentiment of the agricul- 
tural districts, it was most difficult 
for the representatives of labor to per- 
suade the farmers that they had been 
misled and misinformed. So that as a 
result of it some legislatures voted 
against the ratification of the child 
labor amendment, some were indif- 
ferent and did not vote at all, and in 
some sections our labor men, for stra- 
tegic reasons, decided not to press the 
question until public sentiment had 
changed. There are two or three 
things in connection with this matter 
to which I want to refer briefly, and 
one is this: Inquiries have been made 
as to the present status of this child 
labor amendment. Some have asked 
this question: Can a state legislature 
which has already approved the child 
labor amendment change its vote? I 
am legally informed that a legislature 
that voted in the affirmative cannot 
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change, so that the few states who 
have ratified this amendment by ac- 
tion of their legislators will stand as 
approving the child labor amendment. 
The other question is, can a state 
which voted against the child labor 
amendment change its vote and vote 
in the affirmative? The answer to that 
is yes, state legislatures which have 
passed upon this amendment and will 
meet again next winter or the follow- 
ing winter may, if they see fit, reverse 
their position and ratify the child la- 
bor amendment. Another inquiry: Is 
there a time limit in which the consti- 
tutional amendment must be approved 
or rejected? Our information is that 
there is no time limit, that we have 
the future in which to work, that we 
can carry on this campaign indefi- 
nitely until we hope enough states will 
ratify this constitutional amendment 
so that it will be effective. Now what 
is the opposition of the farmers—and 
it is that opposition we must meet 
and overcome. The farmers have been 
told that if this constitutional amend- 
ment is adopted the farmer’s son or 
the farmer’s daughter under eighteen 
years of age will not be permitted to 
work on the farm or around the house, 
but instead will be compelled to re- 
main idle until the age of eighteen 
years is reached. This is vicious prop- 
aganda, it is far from the truth, be- 
cause after all the child labor amend- 
ment in no way whatsoever limits or 
prescribes the age at which children 
may be employed in the mills, mines 
and factories of our nation. It is an 
enabling act, merely conferring upon 
Congress the power to pass a child 
labor law that will compare favorably, 
if you please, with the child labor 
legislation already enacted, by the ad- 
vanced and progressive states. It 
gives Congress only the power, it con- 
fers upon Congress the authority. In 
itself it is not legislation, it is an 
enabling process, an enabling act, and 
Congress must necessarily respond to 
the requirements of this act by pass- 
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ing a statute providing for the em- 
ployment of children in industry be- 
fore child labor is regulated. Why, 
the income tax amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States merely 
conferred upon Congress the power 
to pass an income tax measure. Con- 
gress has the power to pass such leg- 
islation because the Federal constitu- 
tion was amended conferring upon 
Congress that power, but because the 
people conferred upon Congress the 
power to pass such legislation it did 
not necessarily mean that Congress in 
the exercise of that power would pass 
an unreasonable income tax measure. 
Is there any difference between con- 
ferring upon Congress the power to 
pass an income tax law and the power 
to pass child labor legislation? If you 
vest Congress with the power to levy 
taxes, then can’t you confer upon 
Congress the power to protect chil- 
dren and child life? If the Congress 
of the U.S. does not pass an act levy- 
ing an income tax which may be re- 
garded as unreasonable, have we not 
the right to believe that Congress, ex- 
ercising its power under this consti- 
tutional amendment will, under no 
circumstances, pass a child labor law 
that is unreasonable? The situation is 
the same. It is a matter of power— 
power to pass an income tax law, 
power to pass a child labor statute. 
Congress, exercising its authority and 
its power, must respond to the reason- 
able requirements of the American 
people; otherwise, the people have it 
in their power to turn Congress out 
and put a new one in. So that that 
argument will not stand analysis, it 
cannot, it should not appeal to the 
intelligence of reasonable people. It 
is that drive, that vicious propaganda 
that has been circulated that must be 
cleared up by the representatives of 
the A. F. of L. Why is there a ne- 
cessity of a national child labor law? 
The argument is put forth that it is 
too much power to vest in the Federal 
Government, that it belongs to the 


States, that the people are jealous of 
home rule, that they do not wish to 
lodge in the Federal Government the 
power to regulate the employment of 
children. Some have even gone so far 
as to say that if this constitutional 
amendment is adopted it will give Con- 
gress the power to come into the home 
and regulate the homes and lives of 
people, all of which is vicious, inde- 
fensible propaganda. Can Congress 
exercise any more power under the 
authority conferred upon it by other 
constitutional amendments than a 
power that is reasonable and just and 
fair? If it cannot in other instances, 
certainly it cannot in this instance. 
Why should it be pointed out that it 
is in this instance that Congress will 
abuse its power? Why do the oppo- 
nents of child labor emphasize that 
Congress is not fit to deal upon this 
subject, but that it is fit to deal upon 
all other questions affecting human 
happiness and human welfare? As a 
nation of people we have found that, 
with the development in industry and 
in industrial processes, the indistinct 
and almost indefinable state lines have 
been wiped out. In this day of rapid 
transportation, of wonderful indus- 
trial development, we find that we 
hardly know where the state line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
begins and ends. People are crossing 
and recrossing, working here and 
working there, and the goods manu- 
factured in one state are being sold 
in other states. We know of many 
states that produce commodities which 
market practically all of those com- 
modities outside of the state in which 
they are produced, and if we are a 
nation with this change in our mod- 
ern way of living having taken place, 
even in our generation, then is it not 
but proper and right that we should 
meet, through uniform legislation, 
these rapid changes which have taken 
place? Here is one of the best an- 
swers, I think, to the inquiry, why is 
a national law needed? Because this 
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is the only way in which the child 
labor problem in the United States 
can be effectively handled. As an ex- 
ample of how the state laws are 
abused, manufacturers in New York 
send work across the Hudson River to 
Jersey City and Newark, where chil- 
dren in tenements are employed. This 
is a violation of the laws of both 
New York and New Jersey, but the 
New Jersey authorities cannot prose- 
cute these manufacturers because 
they are in New York, and the New 
York authorities are powerless be- 
cause the work is actually done out- 
side the boundaries of the state. Is 
there any better illustration of why 
a Federal child labor law should be 
passed than this? Can you conceive 
of any better reason—children coming 
across the Hudson River to work in 
New Jersey, and children in New 
Jersey coming across to work in New 
York, and the New Jersey authorities 
unable to prosecute the manufac- 
turers in New York because they re- 
side in New York, and vice versa. 
Carloads of children are taken from 
states where they are not permited 
to work into other states where they 
may do various kinds of work. These 
are not isolated cases, but everyday 
occurrences. Child labor is not a prob- 
lem of each separate state, isolated 
from its neighbor, but it has become 
one in which two or more states are 
involved. Therefore, it is not a state 
question but a national one, and as 
such it must be dealt with by the Fed- 
eral Government. The states today 
are willing to accept Federal aid in 
building their roads, in health meas- 
ures, in pure food measures and vari- 
ous other problems. If this is so, why 
are the states so loath to accept Fed- 
eral aid in dealing with their most far- 
reaching problem—that of child la- 
bor? We have prepared this primer 
on child labor; it contains many un- 
answerable facts. I wish that you 
might read it and study it and take 
it home with you and be prepared to 


answer the opponents of this humane 
legislation. I am not going to take 
up any more of your time. There 
were these two or three things I 
wished to refer to right in the begin- 
ning. One was that a state which has 
approved the child labor amendment 
cannot change and disapprove it; a 
state which has not voted for the 
child labor amendment can change its 
vote, even though it voted adversely, 
and vote affirmatively. We need a na- 
tional child labor law for the reasons 
I have set forth here and for other 
reasons. These are two or three 
thoughts I wish to leave with you. 
There are over 500,000 children of 
tender age employed in the mills and 
mines and factories of our nation, 
children that ought to be in school, 
children that ought to be permitted 
to live their young lives in happiness, 
children that ought to be given a 
chance to develop and become sturdy 
American citizens. Does the prosper- 
ity of America depend upon the ex- 
ploitation of our children, and are we 
so inhuman as to stand by and see 
this exploitation go on? As I stated 
the other day, other groups of peo- 
ple, sympathetic or unsympathetic, 
may be hostile or indifferent; they 
may lose faith in the fight, they may 
become war-weary, they may say in 
despair, it is no use, but let them say 
it as they will, so far as I am able to 
influence this great labor movement 
the fight will go on as long as we live 
and through the succeeding genera- 
tions until the children of the nation 
are saved. 


(P. 284) There is no cause for which 
the hosts of American labor should 
give their undivided support more 
promptly than in behalf of the child 
life of our country. Our child life is our 
greatest asset as a nation. To save 
the nation’s children from industrial 
exploitation is a great moral responsi- 
bility upon labor; it is a responsibil- 
ity which labor would gladly bear 
and a cause which it must champion 
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with even greater determination in 
the future than in the past. We must 
give substance to the touching state- 
ment of the President in his opening 
address to this convention that “The 
A. F. of L. has just begun to fight for 
the children of America.” The sum- 
mary of the action taken by the sev- 
eral state legislatures up to the pres- 
ent time and the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court on Constitutional amend- 
ments have all been set forth with 
commendable clarity in the E.C.’s re- 
port. The nature of the opposition to 
the ratification of the amendment has 
likewise been pointed out, but of ut- 
most importance to labor is the limit- 
ing of decisions on this question to 
the State legislatures as the repre- 
sentative of the people. It suggests 
the nature of the campaign of edu- 
cation that must be carried on to en- 
lighten these representatives of the 
actual conditions that exist. 


The way to overcome error and mis- 
representation is by the presentation 
of the truth. We heartily congratu- 
late the President of the A. F. of L. 
on his militant championship of this 
cause and on his preparation of a 
primer for the trade unionists on the 
subject of child labor which has been 
published through and with the co- 
operation of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America. This pamphlet 
should be in the hands of every trade 
unionist; it presents facts, figures and 
forceful arguments upon this vital 
matter in such a convincing way that 
it is indispensible to every advocate 
of this cause. In each central body 
throughout the country speakers’ 
classes should be formed to train labor 
men to present this matter effectively 
and with a thorough knowledge of all 
the facts concerning child labor and 
that the speakers in turn address all 
local unions in the various localities on 
this subject and thus promote an ever 
widening understanding of the need 
of safeguarding our child life. Your 
committee is of the further belief that 


efforts to secure adequate state legis- 
lation should not be neglected or over- 
looked. Indeed it is urged that this 
supplemental activity be vitalized with 
renewed energy and vigor. In addi- 
tion your committee was impressed 
with the suggestion made during the 
convention that efforts be put forth 
to secure the enactment of a law sim- 
ilar in character to the Webb-Kenyon 
law and which will enable the states 
having advanced legislation on this 
subject to prevent shipment of goods 
and commodities into their state from 
such states which do not observe equal 
high standards of protection of child 
life. Finally your committee recom- 
mends renewed energy in the field or 
organization and promotion of the 
purchasing of union labeled articles. 
By thus uniting and coordinating all 
our activities to a common end we will 
soon rid our nation of the crime now 
being perpetrated by permitting 
grasping and greedy employers to 
coin the flesh and sinew of the na- 
tion’s children. 


(1926, p. 57) For over a century the 
United States has been passing child 
labor laws and yet the 1920 census 
showed that over one million children 
between ten and fifteen, or one child 
in every twelve, are now at work in 
this country. The laws have undoubt- 
edly done much good, for this is a 
smaller number than was reported by 
any other census. But the fact that 
the problem is still so far from solved 
shows that our methods have not been 
equal to the situation. This is partly 
because the laws have not covered the 
whole country equally, partly because 
people generally have not understood 
the problem or studied it in a scien- 
tific way. To prohibit child labor does 
not mean to prevent children from 
doing any work. It means only to 
prevent them from doing the wrong 
kind of work. A century and a half 
ago, before the beginning of machine 
production, no one thought of child la- 
bor as harmful. By working with 
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their parents at farm work or at home 
industries like spinning or weaving, 
children learned the trades that were 
to fit them for life. But now our sys- 
tem of manufacturing and industry 
has taken much of the educational 
value out of children’s work. The sort 
of work they do makes heavy demands 
upon their energy when they need it 
most to build strength for the future, 
cuts short their playtime, keeps them 
out of school and exposes them to 
conditions which often injure. their 
health for the rest of their lives, or 
lead to moral degeneration. Child la- 
bor therefore should be thought of as 
a problem in child welfare. It is a 
problem of keeping children from the 
wrong kind of work, and also of giving 
them the right work to do, work in 
schools and in trade training, and 
when they are old enough, work that 
will develop their abilities and give a 
chance for advancement. (P. 354) We 
urge that all State Federations of La- 
bor and city central bodies continue 
their efforts to secure ratification of 
the child labor amendment. The facts 
contained in this section completely 
contravert the statements of those 
who deny the need of this amendment 
and further federal legislation to pre- 
vent child labor. 


(1927, p. 63) Child labor increased 
from 1924 to 1925. This is the con- 
clusion drawn in the report of the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau for 
1926. A large majority of the states 
and cities reporting showed an in- 
crease, over 25 per cent in a number 
of cases, in the number of employment 
certificates issued. While no exact 
figures on child labor will be available 
until the next census, this increase in 
employment certificates indicates a 
clear trend. There have been very few 
advances during the last two years in 
legislation to strengthen child labor 
and compulsory school laws. A few 
states have made progress in improv- 
ing their laws. Reports up to date 
show two states in 1926 and five in 


1927 which strengthened provisions 
for length of schooling required, or 
protection of minors at work. Nine 
states failed to pass bills or parts of 
bills submitted to them. These facts 
reemphasize the need of labor action 
to protect children. Child labor is the 
direct concern of the labor union. 
Children of working men and women 
are the ones affected. Their employ- 
ment besides lowering the vitality of 
the children themselves, and limiting 
their opportunities for advancement, 
tends to lower wage levels for all em- 
ployees in the plant; employers who 
can get cheap help base their oper- 
ations on low wage standards. Fa- 
thers and mothers who can depend on 
their children for support are willing 
to work at lower wages than they 
could otherwise afford. It is the task 
of the labor union to set higher stand- 
ards. Also organized labor is in a 
peculiar position of power to prevent 
child labor. An influential group in 
the community, it can take action to 
promote needed legislation and urge 
improvements in the school system. 
Its members, who are in contact 
through their work with the factory 
conditions in their localities, and 
through their children with the 
schools, have a peculiar opportunity to 
discover the needs of their communi- 
ties. 


(1927, p. 94) Forty-four state legis- 
latures met in 1927. Only one (Mon- 
tana) approved of the proposed child 
labor amendment to the United States 
Constitution. In January, 1927, our 
president sent an individual appeal to 
all members of the legislatures in ses- 
sion urging them to vote favorably 
on the proposed amendment. Accom- 
panying the letters were two pam- 
phlets on child labor explaining the 
reasons why the amendment should be 
approved and answering the charges 
made by opponents. In February, he 
issued an appeal to all organized labor 
to urge their respective legislatures 
to approve of the amendment. Many 
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letters were received from members of 
legislatures stating that they were 
anxious to vote for the amendment 
providing it would be reported from 
the committees which had it in charge. 
The propaganda which had been prev- 
alent in previous years was just as 
active in the legislatures this year. 
An amazing fact developed when it 
was found that governors and other 
public officials who had demanded the 
right of the states to legislate on child 
labor just as actively opposed amend- 
ments to state child labor laws as they 
did to the proposed constitutional 
amendment. Not only did they oppose 
the constitutional amendment but also 
any remedial legislation for children 
in their respective states. This is evi- 
dence that they are not only opposed 
to the amendment but to all state laws 
that will save children from industrial 
exploitation. (P. 233) Undoubtedly 
the future development of our coun- 
try and its citizenship depends almost 
entirely upon the advantages given to 
our children in matters educational 
and other social advantages as, if we 
are to perpetuate our American insti- 
tutions and ideals as they should be, 
it can only be done through an intel- 
ligent citizenship. The wealth of our 
country cannot and must not be meas- 
ured in terms material, as the only 
wealth of value which we can amass 
is an intelligent citizenship, keenly 
alive to the fact that government 
must at all times be for the human 
element rather than that which the 
human element produces. Latest re- 
ports indicate that there are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 children under 16 
years of age who are engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. This condition is 
an indictment against the states in 
which these children are employed, as 
these states insist that their “state’s 
rights” would be invaded and nullified 
if the National Government were per- 
mitted to enact legislation minimizing 
this evil, through an amendment to 
the Constitution. Admitting, for the 


sake of argument, that there is grave 
danger in concentration of power in 
the National Government to regulate 
the affairs of the people, yet the op- 
ponents of the child labor amendment 
have not approached the question in 
a fair manner, as wilful misrepresen- 
tation and exaggeration have been re- 
sorted to, in order to create confusion 
and opposition in the minds of the peo- 
ple to prevent its adoption. When any 
state or states fail to enact legisla- 
tion protecting our greatest asset, the 
children, their hypocrisy exhibited 
through their false cry of “state 
rights” approaches the criminal, for 
they are not only morally co-partners 
with those who exploit the children 
for profit, but actually deny them op- 
portunity for educational and physical 
development so necessary for them to 
meet the problems which undoubtedly 
will confront them after maturity. 
The real poverty of a country is not 
measured so much in dollars and cents 
but, rather, in the intelligence of its 
citizens, for without this development 
no country can become truly great. 
The draft in the late war exposed 
startling conditions of illiteracy in 
this country, not so much among the 
foreign as the native-born, the major- 
ity of this illiteracy being found in 
states that had no protective legis- 
lation in the interest of children. 
While aiding in securing legislation 
of a protective character for our chil- 
dren and waiting for its enactment,: 
we have a weapon at hand which can 
be used very effectively in creating a 
public sentiment against the exploita- 
tion of our children, and that is the 
union label. 


(1929, p. 87) That the child labor 
amendment to the constitution is a 
live issue is evidenced by the fact 
that resolutions providing for its rati- 
fication were introduced in nine states 
during the past year. The Nebraska 
Senate passed a resolution ratifying 
the amendment, but it was indefinitely 
postponed by the House. Resolutions 
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were also introduced in Colorado, 
Connecticut, Kansas, Nevada, New 
York, Oregon, Tennessee and Utah. 
Some of these state legislatures had 
in previous sessions rejected the 
amendment in both houses but the 
people are aroused to the necessity 
for the amendment. 


(1931, pp. 124, 348) Colorado has 
joined the states that have ratified 
the child labor amendment. The other 
states are: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Montana and Wisconsin. In 
1929 the Colorado legislature, also 
that of Iowa, postponed consideration 
of the amendment indefinitely. The 
labor movement of Colorado, however, 
persistently agitated for its ratifica- 
tion and was finally successful. The 
action of the labor movement of 
Colorado should have an influence 
on the labor movements of other 
states that have not yet ratified the 
amendment. If a vigorous campaign 
is launched in every one of those 
states a number of them would be 
successful. Therefore, we urge the 
state federations of labor, city cen- 
tral bodies and local unions to con- 
duct an aggressive campaign in be- 
half of the adoption of this amend- 
ment. Every state federation of labor 
convention has been urged each year 
to begin a campaign for ratification 
of the child labor amendment. What 
the labor movement of Colorado has 
done the labor movements of other 
states can also do. (P. 348) The A. 
F. of L. urges the state federations 
of labor, city central bodies and local 
unions, in the states that have not 
yet ratified this amendment, to follow 
the lead of the Colorado trade union- 
ists and to elect legislators who will 
vote for ratification. It also recom- 
mends that the initiative in securing 
the ratification of the child labor 
amendment be taken by local labor 
groups in the various states and that 
they in cooperation with national and 
international unions and the A. F. 
of L. assume largely the responsibility 


for securing this action, and that in 
each of the states every candidate for 
the Legislature who will not pledge 
himself to vote for ratification be op- 
posed, and it also recommends that 
state federations of labor and city 
central bodies be so advised by the 
President of the A. F. of L. It also 
recommends that state federations and 
city central bodies be called upon for 
a report of their activities on this sub- 
ject to date and each year until the 
amendment is ratified. 


(1933, pp. 108, 310) Fifteen states 
have ratified the child labor amend- 
ment, while one House in several leg- 
islatures gave it approval. Before 
the legislatures met in January, writ- 
ten appeals were sent to all state fed- 
erations of labor officials to urge the 
respective legislators to ratify the 
child labor amendment. The House 
of the Minnesota state legislature 
voted almost unanimously in favor of 
ratification, but it failed in the Sen- 
ate. Maryland refused to consider 
ratification. The West Virginia House 
voted favorably, but the Senate de- 
clined to consider ratification. This is 
a wonderful step in advance as ten 
states ratified the amendment this 
year. During the depression the great 
number of unemployed adults and 
the increase in the number of child 
workers created strong sentiment in 
favor of the amendment. The fact that 
the codes approved by the NRA pro- 
vide that no child under sixteen shall . 
work in industry encourages Labor to © 
believe that within the next two years 
36 states will have given their ap- 
proval. The A. F. of L. continued its 
drive for the approval of the child 
labor amendment. It was the only 
organization that appealed to state 
legislatures in the different states to 
approve the child labor amendment. 
Wherever state legislatures were in 
session, the state federations of la-. 
bor and city central labor unions ac- 
tively and insistently urged upon the 
legislatures the adoption of the 
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amendment. As a result of this effort 
specially put forth by the A. F. of L. 
ten states approved the child labor 
amendment during the past year. (P. 
311) The A. F. of L. will call upon 
its locals and individual members to 
carry on unceasing activity for the 
ratification of the child labor amend- 
ment by their respective State Leg- 
islatures. 

(1934, pp. 87, 470) The fact that 14 
states in 1933 ratified the Child La- 
bor Amendment aroused its opponents 
who have conducted a most bitter 
campaign to prevent other states tak- 
ing the same action. Twenty states 
now have ratified the amendment. 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Massachusetts legislatures refused to 
approve the Child Labor Amendment. 
The ratification resolution was intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature 
and hearings called, but the day be- 
fore the hearings were to be held they 
were postponed indefinitely. Our 
president sent a circular letter to all 
members of the Virginia, Kentucky 
and New York legislatures urging the 
members to approve the amendment. 
A number of public men of high re- 
nown who always have claimed they 
opposed the exploitation of children 
in industry came out against the 
amendment. This was particularly 
true in New York state. 


In practically every industrial code 
of fair practice adopted and applied 
under the the NRA child labor is pro- 
hibited. To a very great extent, there- 
fore, opponents of child labor have 
succeeded in achieving their purpose 
to prohibit the employment of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. This de- 
velopment under the operation of the 
-NRA offers strong argument for the 
enactment of legislation which will 
permanently and effectively prohibit 
the employment of children in gain- 
ful occupations. 

. The arguments that the prohibition 
of child labor is socialist and that it 
means the surrender of parental con- 


trol over children have been answered 
and exploded through the prohibition 
of child labor which has been brought 
about through the application of in- 
dustrial codes of fair practice. 


It must be clear to every supporter 
of the Child Labor Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution that child labor on 
a national basis can only be prevented 
and prohibited through the enact- 
ment of a federal statute. Congress 
can only do this when the Constitu- 
tion is amended so as to confer upon 
them power to enact prohibitory child 
labor legislation. 


The convention urges all organiza- 
tions of labor and all members of or- 
ganized labor to unite in the effort 
to secure the ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment by a sufficient 
number of state legislatures during 
the coming year to guarantee the 
adoption of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the constitution of the U.S. 


(1935, pp. 142, 490) In order to make 
effective a uniform national policy 
regulating child labor, which states 
have been unable to achieve, the Child 
Labor Amendment proposes to author- 
ize Congress to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age. A national law is 
needed because the child labor prod- 
ucts of states with low standards are 
transported and sold in states with 
higher standards. When the Child 
Labor Amendment is ratified Congress 
shall determine the age at which chil- 
dren may be employed and shall pro- 
hibit gainful employment to all under 
that age. This does not mean that the 
law will invade the home either in the 
city or on the farm and prohibit chil- 
dren from taking a reasonable part in 
the home duties. It only seeks to con- 
serve the formative period of every 
child’s life to educational development. 
The Amendment will in no way change 
family control and authority. It sim- 
ply grants to Congress power which 
the states now have anu exercise. It 
will not interfere with the states’ right 
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to enact child labor legislation raising 
standards fixed by Congress and to 
cooperate with federal authorities. 
The appropriations for dependent 
children provided in the new Social 
Security Act will facilitate the estab- 
lishment of higher age levels for gain- 
ful employment for children. Twenty- 
four states have ratified the Child 
Labor Amendment. Twelve more 
states must approve the amendment 
in order to secure its adoption as a 
part of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

(P. 484) For Labor the problem of 
the Child Labor Amendment is unfin- 
ished business! With the passing of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
the need of a national child labor law 
becomes imperative. Furthermore, the 
social evils of child labor, recognized 
many decades ago, are accentuated at 
present because the employment of 
children decreases the employment op- 
portunities of adults. The employ- 
ment of any one child injures not only 
the child, whose physical and mental 
growth is thwarted by too early em- 
ployment; but the child whose parent 
loses his job to another child is also 
injured. Then, too, a national law is 
needed to protect the best interests of 
the states which advanced social legis- 
lation which must compete industrially 
with those states which have no such 
legislative standards. States having 
excellent child labor laws are seriously 
handicapped in being forced to com- 
pete with states which have not made 
adequate provision for the welfare of 
their children. The proposed Child 
Labor Amendment will give Congress 
the right to decide at what age chil- 
dren shall be employed. It does no 
more! It does not give Congress any 
control over family life or the home 
life of the child. It simply grants to 
Congress power which the states now 
have and exercise. The Child Labor 
Amendment is still before the states. 
Upon Labor must rest the chief bur- 
den of its promotion. In season and 
out Labor has been the chief sponsor 


of this charter for the children of 
America. It must answer the misrep- 
resentation of facts of such organiza- 
tions as the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other employing 
and reactionary groups. This and 
other groups have falsely represented 
the Child Labor Amendment as a 
means whereby the government may 
step into a home and alter a child’s 
family life. We denounce such a cam- 
paign to defeat a child’s right to pro- 
tection under the law. 

During the last year four states, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and Indiana, 
ratified the amendment. Twenty-four 
states have to date ratified the amend- 
ment, twelve more are needed. 


The A. F. of L. is in hearty accord 
with the recommendation of the E.C.: 
“That all candidates for state legisla- 
tures in states which have not as yet 
ratified, be asked to declare them- 
selves for or against the amendment; 
that those who support Labor’s posi- 
tion should have Labor’s active sup- 
port; those who oppose the Child La- 
bor Amendment should be defeated.” 


We urge further that the commit- 
ments of the candidates be published 
as soon as obtained, in the state local 
papers in their respective communi- 
ties, and that in every other way 
publicity be given to the announced 
position of candidates that all trade 
unionists be informed who are their 
friends on the ballot. 


We call upon all trade unionists to 
devote themselves with renewed zeal 
to the great task of freeing the chil- 
dren of America from industrial 
slavery. 


(P. 490) Statement of A, F. of L. 
President: 

“We look with apprehension upon 
these movements. We are suspicious 
that it is an intent and purpose on the 
part of state compacts to sidetrack, if 
you please, the efforts of Labor and 
of those associated with us in support 
of the Child Labor Amendment to se- 
cure its final ratification and guaran- 
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tee the adoption and inclusion of the 
Child Labor Amendment in the Con- 
stitution of this nation. For this rea- 
son Labor is opposed to representa- 
tives of our movement taking part in 
these compacts. 


“We are embarked on a program 
that calls for the final ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. We 
do not propose to be thwarted in our 
purpose or to be kept from the reali- 
zation of this objective. We serve no- 
tice on those who are responsible for 
these state compacts that Labor will 
have nothing to do with them or with 
any decisions made. We urge upon 
our representatives of Labor to refuse 
to participate in these compacts, even 
the one that will be held in Albany, 
October 18th and 19th. We are going 
forward with our program to secure 
favorable action in 12 other states so 
that the Child Labor Amendment may 
be a part of the fundamental law of 
the land.” 


(1936, pp. 137, 669) Forty-three 
state legislatures will meet in Janu- 
ary. It is hoped that twelve of them 
will ratify the amendment and make 
it a part of the Constitution of the 
U.S. Only twelve legislatures met in 
1936. None of them had ratified the 
amendment. 


Letters were sent to all state fed- 
erations of labor urging that every- 
thing possible be done to have the 
Child Labor Amendment considered 
by the legislatures. In Louisiana the 
amendment was defeated by a trick. 
A member of the house entered objec- 
tions to ratification because the straw- 
berry season was going on and if the 
amendment was ratified it would af- 
fect the gathering of the strawberries. 
Although ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment would not have af- 
fected the gathering of the berries, 
still it accomplished its purpose in 
defeating ratification. 


Every influence was brought to 
bear by the governor of New York 


and the officers of the New York 
State Federation of Labor to ratify 
the amendment. Resolutions were in- 
troduced in both houses and referred 
to the judiciary committees. Public 
hearings were held on the bill in which 
representatives of all labor organiza- 
tions in the state took part. Our pres- 
ident sent a personal letter to every 
member of the legislature urging rati- 
fication. The governor not only urged 
ratification in his annual message to 
the legislature but he sent a special 
message. The committees in charge 
of the bill refused to report it favor- 
ably. The legislature, however, in- 
creased the age at which persons 
could engage in gainful occupations 
from fourteen to sixteen years. 


Some encouragement came from 
Texas where the democratic conven- 
tion placed in its platform a plank 
favoring ratification of the amend- 
ment. It is believed that the next 
Texas legislature will take definite 
action. 

After the primaries in the several 
states our president sent a letter to 
all state federations of labor urging 
that a questionnaire be submitted to 
the candidates for the legislatures 
which would show their attitude to- 
wards the amendment. It is believed 
that these questionnaires will have a 
good effect and that in the next ses- 
sions of the forty-three legislatures 
twelve of them will vote for ratifica- 
tion. 

The plan of questioning candidates 
for the legislatures was proposed by 
the 1935 convention. It was believed 
that if this plan were followed in 
every state where the amendment has 
not been ratified, success would be 
certain. 

In May last the American Institute 
of Public Opinion conducted a nation- 
wide poll of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. The poll revealed that by a vote 
of approximately 6 to 4 the American 
people are in favor of the ratification 
of the amendment. Sixty-one per cent 
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voted “yes,” and 39 percent voted 
“no.” The polls showed that 63 per 
cent of the population of New York 
were in favor of the amendment, 69 
per cent in Nevada, 68 per cent in 
Delaware and 64 per cent in Texas. 


Every labor organization in the 
states where the amendment has not 
been ratified is urged to write letters 
to the members of the legislatures 
after they meet and insist upon con- 
sideration of the amendment. 


There is no doubt but that if the 
questioning of candidates before elec- 
tion is carried out in every respect 
and members of the legislature are 
called upon after the sessions meet to 
ratify the amendment, the necessary 
twelve states will be added to the 
twenty-four that have given approval, 
thus making the amendment a part of 
the Constitution of the U.S. 


One of the objections raised against 
the amendment is that it would affect 
children of farmers. This argument 
was shattered by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation which, at its con- 
vention in Chicago, adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

“We approve the pending Child La- 
bor Amendment to the federal Consti- 
tution and request State Farm Bureau 
Federations to give it serious and sym- 
pathetic consideration.” 


An organization calling itself the 
“Farmers’ States Rights League” has 
flooded the rural regions and small 
towns with propaganda charging that 
the amendment is aimed at the farm- 
ers. The action of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation should lay this 
claim to its final rest. 


(P. 669) The A. F. of L. recognizes 
the convention action of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers as indicative of 
social progress and extends its aid to 
this worthy cause by reiterating its 
approval of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment and urging its affiliates in the 
twenty-four states which have not 
ratified this constitutional amendment 


to concentrate their efforts severally 
and jointly with other organizations 
and committees in progressing ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment 
through the legislatures of the twen- 
ty-four states. 


(1937, pp. 173, 503) Twenty-eight 
states have ratified the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Eight more states are 
necessary. The convention, therefore, 
believes that if an aggressive cam- 
paign is conducted in the twenty 
states that have not yet ratified, suc- 
cess will come. The states that have 
not ratified are: Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 


The fact that a state has voted 
against ratification does not mean 
that it cannot vote for it at a future 
time. It is, therefore, necessary for 
all labor organizations in the twenty 
states to submit to all candidates in 
the various legislatures the question: 
Will you, if elected, vote to ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment? 

The sentiment in favor of protect- 
ing children from industrial exploita- 
tion has grown immeasurably. Nu- 
merous bills were introduced in the 
75th Congress all of which had for 
their purpose the prohibition of child 
labor. In the Senate and amendment 
was made to the Wages and Hours 
Bill to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of the products of 
child labor. This was similar to the 
Child Labor Act that was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 


Another amendment, however, simi- 
lar to the Hawes-Cooper Act govern- 
ing the sale on the open market of 
convict made goods was incorporated. 
This provided that the products of 
child labor shipped from one state in- 
to another should come under the 
laws of the latter the same as if man- 
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ufactured therein. After it became 
apparent that the Wages and Hours 
Bill would not become a law at this 
session, this amendment was passed 
as a separate bill by the Senate. 

During hearings on these amend- 
ments the question was raised as to 
whether it would be practical to adopt 
this legislation. The President of the 
A. F. of L., in his testimony stated 
that undoubtedly the proposals would 
tend to weaken the opposition to final 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, but he reaffirmed the stand 
which the A. F. of L. has taken in the 
fight for a consitutional amendment. 
He added: 

“We shall not pause in our efforts 
to push to a successful conclusion the 
fight for the final ratification by the 
states of a constitutional amendment 
submitted to them by Congress.” 

The very fact that Congress is ap- 
parently willing to enact laws to pro- 
tect children should give friends of 
the Child Labor Amendment encour- 
agement. It means that the people of 
the country are very much interested 
in the Amendment and if the A. F. of 
L. continues its efforts there is no 
doubt that success will come. 

This is exemplified by the action of 
the New York Assembly. Since 1925 
it has been impossible to have a Com- 
mittee in either House report a reso- 
lution to ratify the Amendment. In 
1936 the New York State Federation 
of Labor questioned every candidate 
for the Legislature as to his attitude 
on the Amendment if elected. This 
resulted in the Senate ratifying the 
Amendment by a vote of 38 to 12. The 
Assembly, however, defeated ratifica- 
tion by a vote of 38 to 134. We be- 
lieve that if the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor continues its efforts, 
the Legislature at its next session will 
approve of the Amendment. 

The adoption by North Carolina and 
South Carolina of child labor laws em- 
bodying the 16-year age limit for em- 
ployment in manufacturing and me- 


chanical establishments, and for any 
gainful occupation during school 
hours is a landmark in the fight 
against child labor, for these are the 
first Southern States to adopt this 
standard, and they are adopting it in 
advance of the vast majority of other 
states. This progressive move on the 
part of two prominent textile states 
is a direct outgrowth of the NRA, for 
the textile code convinced mill owners 
that they could operate without the 
labor of young children. Their action 
is not—as it will be construed in some 
quarters—an argument against Fed- 
eral control of the age limit through 
the Amendment for only 10 states 
have to date adopted the 16-year 
standard by state law, whereas 28 
have ratified the Amendment. But 
every state that of its own motion 
adopts and enforces a 16-year stand- 
ard renders the federal task that much 
easier. Local support, and wherever 
possible local administration, are the 
sound underpinnings of national com- 
petitive equality in labor standards. 


(1938, pp. 176, 456) Forty-four state 
legislatures will meet in 1939 and it 
is hoped that eight of them will have 
sufficient interest in protecting chil- 
dren from industrial exploitation to 
ratify the Amendment. Twenty-eight 
states already have given approval to 
the Amendment. The several states 
that met this year were requested to 
consider ratification, but none of 
them complied. 

The E.C. will urge the twenty states 
which meet next year and that have 
not yet ratified to take favorable ac- 
tion on the Amendment. 


(1938, pp. 159, 386) Twenty states 
have failed to ratify the Child La- 
bor Amendment. The Massachusetts 
House of Representatives for the fif- 
teenth time in as many years refused 
to ratify the Amendment by a roll call 
vote of 195 to 13. It seems remark- 
able that Massachusetts, which has 
always advertised itself for its hu- 
manitarian principles, has failed to 
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ratify an amendment that would pro- 
tect children being exploited in in- 
dustry. 


The Tennessee House of Represent- 
atives by a vote of 48 to 38 also 
failed to ratify the Amendment. This 
is the fourth unsuccessful attempt to 
ratify the Amendment in recent years. 


The Illinois Senate by a vote of 17 
to 9 defeated a bill to protect chil- 
dren. The present Child Labor Law 
in Illinois is not satisfactory and the 
bill defeated was to remedy the de- 
fect. It proposed to prohibit the em- 
ployment of minors under 16 years 
of age in certain employment; to per- 
mit employment of minors between 16 
and 18 years under prescribed condi- 
tions; to require the employer to dis- 
play printed abstract of law and 
schedule of minors’ working hours, 
and to prohibit certain named em- 
ployments for minors under 18 years. 
The Department of Labor was to 
make rules and administer the Act. 


The fact that the Supreme Court 
decided against the questions raised 
by Kansas and Kentucky takes away 
from the opponents of the Amendment 
all excuses for not getting it ratified. 
Kentucky appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. that as the Ken- 
tucky Legislature had previously re- 
jected the Amendment it had no power 
to ratify. It also claimed that 15 years 
had passed since the Amendment was 
submitted to the states and that this 
was an unreasonable time. The Su- 
preme Court refused to concur. 


Child Labor Law (for D. C.)— 
(1928, pp. 81, 313) A new law govern- 
ing child labor in the District of Co- 
lumbia was enacted. It provides that 
“no child under 14 years of age shall 
be employed, permitted or suffered to 
work in the District of Columbia, in, 
about, or in connection with any gain- 
ful occupation, with the exemption of 
housework performed outside of school 
hours in the home of the child’s parent 
or legal guardian or agricultural work 


performed outside of school hours in 
connection with the child’s own home 
and directly for the child’s parent or 
legal guardian. 


Boys 10 years of age and over 
however, may be employed outside of 
school hours in the distribution of 
newspapers, magazines or periodicals 
on fixed routes. No boy under 12 or 
girl under 18 shall distribute, sell, ex- 
pose, or offer for sale any newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, or any other 
articles or merchandise of any de- 
scription, or exercise the trade of 
bootblack or any other trade, in any 
street or public place. 


Provisions regarding dangerous or 
injurious occupations and for enforce- 
ment of the law are important ad- 
vances over the former law. 


(1932, pp. 73, 261) The census of 
1930 showed that over 2,000,000 boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 
18 were gainfully employed, a drop of 
23% in a decade. This decrease does 
not hold for all parts of the country 
alike. While less than 2% of all chil- 
dren between 10 and 16 years were 
employed in the Middle-Atlantic, East 
North Central and Pacifie states, 14% 
were employed in the East South Cen- 
tral; 9% in the South-Atlantic, and 
8% in the West South Central. In Mis- 
sissippi, one-fourth of all the children 
between 10 and 16 were at work; in 
South Carolina and Alabama, 18%, 
and in Georgia, 15%. Two-thirds of 
all the children of 10 to 13 years of 
age, inclusive, who were gainfully em- 
ployed in the entire country, were in 
7 southern states: North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana; 
although these same states had only 
16% of the total population of the 
children of these ages. 


The 7 states along the South-Atlan- 
tic, with 16% of the children of the 
United States from 10 to 18 years of 
age, employed a larger percentage of 
all children working: 67% of all 
those from 10 to 18 years old; 44% 
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of all those 14 to 15; and 22% of all 
those 16 and 17 years of age. 

During the decade, 1920-1930, while 
the number of children 10 to 15 years 
of age employed in manufacturing, 
trade and other non-agricultural oc- 
cupations in the United States as a 
whole declined 52%, there was an 
actual increase in the numbers em- 
ployed in those occupations in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

The employment of children at any 
time, and especially during a period 
of such unprecedented adult unem- 
ployment, is at variance with, and in- 
congruous to all declarations of social 
policy and economic stability. Obvi- 
ously, there is need for the enactment 
of social policy into mandatory legis- 
lation. The increase of child labor in 
some southern states, the obvious 
competitive handicap which this pre- 
sents to states endeavoring to raise 
the standards of protection to chil- 
dren, are new and convincing reasons 
for renewal of efforts to secure rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

All state federations of labor are 
urged to put foremost on legislative 
programs for the coming sessions of 
state legislatures, ratification of the 
amendment. They are urged also to 
unite with other groups interested to 
raise the protective standards of child 
labor and for compulsory school at- 
tendance laws. 

We can turn our adversities into a 
gain for the children’s welfare. 


State Compacts — (1935, p. 143) 
Representatives of a number of states 
have held conferences and have 
sought to establish compacts provid- 
ing for uniform, standard conditions 
of employment, particularly with re- 
gard to minimum wages for women 
and minors. While certain portions 
of these plans can be approved and 
supported, there is one phase of the 
question which must be given most 
careful consideration and which is 
classified as child labor legislation. 
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Since 1924 the A. F. of L. has urged 
the ratification of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the U.S. delegating 
to Congress power to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the employment of chil- 
dren in mines, mills and factories. 


If state compacts make provisions 
governing the labor of children there 
is danger that such action might fur- 
nish states which have not yet ratified 
the Amendment with an excuse that 
no such action was necessary because 
of the provisions contained in said 
compacts. 


Six New England states and Penn- 
sylvania have such compacts. When 
two of these states have agreed to 
certain legislation and it is approved 
by Congress it becomes the law in 
other states. 


Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
have adopted a minimum wage law. 
It provides that no employer can pay 
a woman or a minor under twenty- 
one years of age an unfair or oppres- 
sive wage. When Congress consents 
to the action of these two states then 
the minimum law becomes effective in 
the other four states. 


The consent of Congress is required 
by reason of Section 10 of Article 1 
of the Constitution of the U.S. which 
provides: “No state shall, without the 
consent of Congress * * * enter into 
any agreement or compact with an- 
other state.” 

Uniformity in Child Labor legisla- 
tion can be secured through an Act 
of Congress after ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment by the re- 
quired number of states. Our primary 
purpose is to secure the adoption of 
the Child Labor amendment. State 
federations of labor should exercise 
the highest degree of care in approv- 
ing compacts containing provisions 
governing child labor. 


Child Welfare—(1931, pp. 134, 347) 
An outstanding event in the work for 
child welfare during the past year was 
the President’s White House Confer- 
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ence on Child Health and Protection. 
Committees had been busy for 
months, assembling data and outlin- 
ing recommendations for next steps. 
A notable group of about 3,000 men 
and women met in Washington, No- 
vember 19-22, 1930. Inspiration grow- 
ing out of the conference and the 
widespread publicity which it gave to 
the cause of child labor brought a new 
vision of the problem to conference 
members and to the whole nation. 
Representatives of labor participated 
in the conference. The A. F. of L. de- 
voted the May issue of the American 
Federationist to discussion of various 
aspects of child labor. It was a notable 
issue which assembled information on 
phases of child welfare of special sig- 
nificance to Labor. During the past 
year the A. F. of L. urged all state 
federations of labor to make a special 
effort to improve child labor and com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and 
their administration. In this period 
of unprecedented unemployment there 
is every reason to keep children in 
school. Employment agencies report 
difficulties in finding jobs for children 
even those who already have work 
experience. During the past year 
some localities initiated back-to-the- 
school movements to persuade boys 
and girls from leaving school and to 
bring back those who had left. In 
every state unemployed minors of 
school age should be required to re- 
turn to school. Only three states re- 
quire boys and girls under 18 years 
of age to return to school when un- 
employed. These states are Colorado, 
Utah and Ohio. Delaware, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey re- 
quire children under 16 years of age 
to attend full time school when not 


employed. New York requires all un-., 


der 17 to attend school 20 hours a 
week when unemployed. To enforce 
such regulations, employers are re- 
quired to return work permits to the 
issuing authority upon the termina- 
tion of the employment. The first step 
in an emergency program to send 


children back to school might be an 
executive order by the permit issuing 
authority of each state, requiring work 
permits to be returned upon the ex- 
piration of the work for which said 
permits were issued. The supple- 
mentary step should be a public de- 
mand that no more work permits be 
issued to children of school age during 
this national emergency. Forty-five 
states require employed children to 
have certificates certifying to their 
age compliance with school attendance 
laws. In most states the age limit for 
which a certificate is required is 16, 
a few extend the requirement to 17 
and 18 years. In some states even yet, 
minors of 14 years are permitted to 
work in factories and other gainful 
occupations. But these laws are not 
effective without vigorous, efficient ad- 
ministration. We urge all state fed- 
erations of labor to undertake the 
amendment of their state laws so as 
to raise minimum standards and im- 
prove administration of the law. A 
summary of child labor legislation 
shows: Two states still allow children 
under 14 years of age to work in stores 
and factories; 12 states allow exemp- 
tions from child labor laws not limited 
to outside school hours to children 
under 14 years of age; 18 states and 
the District of Columbia fix the mini- 
mum work age standard at 14 with 
no exemptions; 5 states have a mini- 
mum standard of 15 years with ex- 
emptions not limited to out of school 
hours in 2 and limited to outside 
school hours in 8; only 2 states have 
established 16 years as the minimum 
and they grant exemptions not limited 
to outside school hours. Twenty-eight 
states require children to attend school 
up to the age of 16, while some locali- 
ties in 15 states require up to 17 or 
18. But exemptions and faulty admin- 
istration cut down even the oppor- 
tunities for children, The experts for 
child welfare have been urging the 
need of child labor laws in states pro- 
hibiting gainful employment to chil- 
dren under 16 years of age and re- 
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quiring work certificates for all under 
18 years. By improving the protection 
given by child labor regulatory laws 
and compulsory school attendance, 
state federations would effectively 
prevent minors from taking the jobs 
of adults in addition to providing bet- 
ter equipped workers for the future. 
We urge state federations of labor in 
states that have not already ratified 
the Child Labor Amendment to urge 
action upon it at the next session of 
their state legislature. Authority to 
enact federal legislation is the key- 
stone to effective regulation of child 
labor. 

(P. 349) The A. F. of L. declares 
in favor of compulsory full-time edu- 
cation to the age of sixteen and part- 
time education to the age of eighteen 
for all children in every state, and 
that adequate machinery for such law 
enforcement be provided and main- 
tained. 


(1932, p. 72) As the welfare of the 
children in any home is conditioned 
by the family income which must pro- 
vide necessaries, services and oppor- 
tunities, cuts in family incomes are a 
special danger to children. The men- 
ace increases in proportion as the 
original income is inadequate. What 
is involved is the physical and mental 
health of the future citizens of this 
country. As part-time work or loss 
of job cuts down the family income 
all possible expenditures are dropped. 
Often the family has no leeway for 
choice between expenditures. Under 
such conditions the need for social 
services rises sharply. Mothers who 
must bring up children without the 
counsel of doctors, need to have help 
in feeding and caring for their chil- 
dren. Research which the federal gov- 
ernment has made in nutrition and 
for the prevention and cure of rickets, 
provides practical information that 
should be made freely available to 
heads of families through local agen- 
cies. As the resources of individuals 
contract, the demands on social serv- 
ice agencies grow. Local welfare bu- 


reaus and centers, which include in 
their services, medical care; child 
clinics; nutrition centers; aids for 
dealing with nervous disorders, should 
have increased funds with which to 
meet growing human need. 

(P. 261) In these days of wide- 
spread lowering of wages, standards 
of living and general morale, the 
A. F. of L. revoices its pledge to use 
every effort and resource to safeguard 
the childhood of the nation. Our chil- 
dren suffer most permanently and ir- 
remediably from lowered family in- 
come. The A. F. of L. proposes to 
continue its efforts to see that existing 
social service agencies be not crippled 
and their effectiveness impaired by 
shortsighted economy measures, and 
that local welfare bureaus and centers, 
recreational centers, child health 
clinics, child guidance clinics and nu- 
trition centers all have increased 
funds with which to meet an increas- 
ing demand for childhood protection 
and national welfare. 


(1936, p. 581) The A. F. of L. di- 
rects its legislative committee and 
urges all affiliated organizations to 
support legislation to provide: 1. Med- 
ical aid for children. 2, Adequate re- 
lief to overcome malnutrition, 3. Fa- 
cilities for advanced education at pub- 
lic expense, 4. Work opportunities, ... 
at union rates for unemployed youth. 

(1954, p. 325) Our nation’s fifty mil- 
lion children under 18 are our most 
profound concern. It is axiomatic that 
we hold they are entitled to the best 
the nation can give them. We highly 
commend the excellent services devel- 
oped under the leadership of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau in cooperating with 
public and private agencies at the 
state and local level. We urge our 
leaders at the state and local level to 
assist communities in every way to 
secure necessary funds to make more 
effective the administration of these 
federal-state programs conducted in 
the interest of our children. We urge 
them also to take a leading part in the 
further development of programs 
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sponsored largely at the local level 
by private organizations, usually 
through the local Community Chest. 
Further reference to our growing in- 
terest in such work is made elsewhere 
in this report. 


We would wish, however, to empha- 
size that the Federation has always 
considered the child primarily in re- 
lation to his family; his natural fam- 
ily first of all. If the child is deprived 
of his right to a normal life with his 
family, then we have sought to give 
him as good a substitute for the nat- 
ural family life, as a socially con- 
scious community can provide. At no 
time must we let it be forgotten that 
a child can best be served if his family 
is economically secure; if his house is 
adequate and comfortable; if his par- 
ents have knowledge of how the child’s 
personal well being can best be pro- 
tected. Hence, we devote great con- 
sideration to family welfare. 


The simple home life in which the 
family as a unit meets for meals and 
informal talks on daily occurrences is 
no longer the prevailing pattern. To- 
day we must realistically plan day 
care beyond family care for children 
of all ages. We must recognize the 
elements of danger in baby-sitting, 
danger to both the baby and the very 
young baby-sitter. We have initiated 
a study of this problem. We must plan 
how best to preserve the ideals of 
good family living in a somewhat 
changed family life. 


Our nation is confronted with dan- 
gerously mounting juvenile delin- 
quency. The number of youngsters 
appearing before our courts is greater 
than at any time in our history. This 
social sickness profoundly disturbs us. 
Effective prevention and treatment 
call for the combined efforts of a 
range of communities and organiza- 
tions. We commend the leadership 
of the Children’s Bureau in alerting 
the country to this serious problem. 
We commend the steps it has taken 
during the past two years and that it 


continues to take to stir communities 
and states in this action, and to give 
them constructive guidance for action. 

(1954, p. 561) The Council’s report 
sets forth our traditional position in 
support of the welfare of our children 
—a statement which should be sent to 
non-labor groups by our affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

The report also emphasizes the 
great service which the Children’s Bu- 
reau has always rendered the nation 
in helping protect the welfare of our 
children. We believe every state fed- 
eration and local central body should 
be apprised of their great work and 
should be asked to work cooperatively 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor in assuring this agency adequate 
financial support from the Congress. 

We would also commend the Di- 
vision of Labor Standards, in the De- 
partment of Labor, for the excellent 
work it has done in seeking to curb 
child labor and child exploitation, and 
particularly would we pledge our ac- 
tive support in the current campaign 
to eradicate the abuses to which chil- 
dren and youth are subjected in many 
of the nation’s bowling alleys. 

The Council’s report points up for 
us the complexity of the current prob- 
lems of child care and juvenile de- 
linquency. We believe the facts here 
presented show the very great need 
for bringing more teachers into the 
American Federation of Labor so that 
they may actively join a great force in 
working for the nation’s children, and 
shows the need for a socially inte- 
grated program in the interest of the 
child and the youth, the need for bet- 
ter housing, for recreational and li- 
brary facilities, for enough schools 
with good teachers, for means to as- 
sure adequate living standards within 
the child’s family. All these are part 
of one great problem—caring for our 
children. 

On the developments in rendering 
this service your committee believes 
our members must be kept currently 
informed. 
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Children (also see: 
(Children’s Bureau). 

Children, Federal Aid Services (see: 
Education and Planning). 

Children, Aid to (Social Security). 
(also see general subject: Social In- 
surance). 


Children’s Bureau (see: Education 
and Planning). 


Crusade for (1948), p. 249, 


Whereas—There arose, during the 
past year, an emergency for the feed- 
ing and clothing of foreign children, 
and 

Whereas—A world-wide appeal was 
made for help to supplement the Mar- 
shall Plan, and 


Whereas—The citizens, and particu- 
larly organized labor of the United 
States, were approached for support, 
and the American Federation of Labor 
has nationally endorsed and called 
upon all affiliates to cooperate, and 


Whereas—This program was vitally 
necessary to implement the Marshall 
Plan, and 


Whereas—It seems eminent that a 
similar program will be instituted dur- 
ing the coming year, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the 67th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
in behalf of suffering humanity, go on 
record supporting the crusade for chil- 
dren. 

(1948, p. 491)—We are in sympathy 
with the purposes of the resolution. 
We, however, must await the outcome 
of the U.N. deliberations as to whether 
this campaign will be continued or 
not. In the event there is an affirma- 
tive decision in the matter by the 
U.N., we will, of course, give our 
whole-hearted support toward a cam- 
paign to aid the world’s needy children. 


China, Relations with (see also: 
Japanese boycott; Communism.) 

Int. Lab, Relations — (1925) A 
traditional relationship of good will 


between the U.S. and China has 
made for friendship between our 


Labor Dept. 


two nations. Because of the spirit 
of its national culture China has 
long been non-military and _ self- 
sufficient. Century-old practices and 
traditions remain regardless of 
changes in the outside world. The 
national wealth of China and the po- 
tentiality of her trade induced foreign 
nations to attempt to get trading foot- 
holds in China. The efforts of Great 
Britain to establish trading advan- 
tages led to the opium war which 
established the precedent of treaty 
ports. Treaty ports were virtually 
taken from under the jurisdiction of 
the Chinese government and given to 
foreign nations. Foreigners living 
within these ports were subject not 
to Chinese law but to the law of their 
own countries. These foreign nation- 
alities built up vested trade interests 
in and about these ports. There also 
developed the practice under which 
the tariffs on imports into China are 
collected by foreign countries. These 
two practices constituted a serious in- 
vasion of the sovereignty of China 
and have contributed to a situation 
that makes impossible the establish- 
ment of an effective national govern- 
ment for China. The treaty ports have 
grown to more than forty-nine in num- 
bor. The course followed by the U.S. 
with regard to its indemnities growing 
out of the Boxer uprising laid the 
foundations for a strong feeling of 
friendliness to the U.S. and the educa- 
tion of many of the youth of China in 
American schools. Since the revolu- 
tion that overthrew the Chinese rul- 
ing dynasty, an effort has been made 
to establish a Chinese Republic. Out 
of the rebellion came a division of the 
nation and two governments were es- 
tablished, one for North China and 
the other for South China. For a time 
these were united under the one presi- 
dent, but the government proved in- 
adequate and again divisions devel- 
oped. However, there is a nationalist 
movement in the making in China 
with the development of which has 
grown resentment of invasion of Chi- 
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nese national rights through treaties 
and other policies of force. With the 
extension of the organization of in- 
dustry and commerce to a world basis, 
the desire to exploit Chinese labor has 
steadily increased. The Chinese, with 
standards of work and life much lower 
than those in countries where power 
and machinery are used in industrial 
production and where organization of 
labor is powerful enough to protect 
the workers, have been cruelly ex- 
ploited in factories built in treaty 
ports and elsewhere in China by for- 
eign capital. The most revealing, effi- 
cient account of conditions of labor 
in Chinese factories is in the report on 
child labor in Shanghai made by the 
Child Labor Commission appointed by 
the municipality. The report disclosed 
shockingly degrading conditions of 
work and standards of pay. The com- 
mission which was composed of for- 
eign and Chinese members, found a re- 
volting system of child labor that 
practically constituted child slavery. 
In some instances it was found that 
factories negotiated with parents for 
the labor of their children paying 
them but a small sum per month, and 
taking charge of the children. Other 
children come to the factories with 
their parents. Some are employed 
regularly and others give what assist- 
ance they can to the parents. The 
twelve-hour workday is the rule. In 
cotton mills night work prevails—in 
the silk mills it is unusual. It is quite 
common to see children six years of 
age in the mills. In the silk mills one 
child is usually employed for every 
two adults. -The average wage in 
China varies from sixteen shillings to 
thirty shillings a month with a sub- 
sistence level of over thirty shillings 
a month. Skilled male textile workers 
at Shanghai earn from ten pence to 
one shilling six pence per day and 
women earn from nine pence to one 
shilling. The highest paid workers in 
China are locomotive engine drivers 
who earn twenty-five shillings a week. 
In central China the wages of skilled 


cotton operators vary from eight shill- 
ings to fifteen shillings a week ($1.94 
to $3.65). In 1923 the Pekin govern- 
ment formulated a labor code, but the 
code has remained ineffective. Two of 
the greatest obstacles to industrial 
labor reform are that there is prac- 
tically no regulation of labor in any 
port in China, there is no system of 
education for children of wage earn- 
ers, and labor organizations have 
hardly yet begun. The first trade un- 
ions were formed in 1919. The Inter- 
national Conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding for Washington in 1921 
considered both limitation of arma- 
ments and the Pacific problem. Under 
the latter head both tariff and extra- 
territoriality were considered and a 
resolution adopted by the nine partici- 
pating nations providing for the con- 
vening of a commission in ninety days 
to consider plans for the abolition of 
the practice of extra-territoriality in 
China. For various reasons these 
pledges were not fulfilled. In the 
meanwhile foreign capital was being 
increasingly used in internal develop- 
ment in China both industrially and 
for the development of mineral re- 
sources. The financial problems of 
China were virtually taken over by 
the bankers’ consortium, This consor- 
tium consists of seven British, nine 
French, thirty-eight American, and 
seventeen Japanese bankers. There 
has been growing in China a student 
movement consisting of patriotic Chi- 
nese educated both in the U.S. and 
in Chinese schools. There have been 
an increasing number of foreign col- 
leges and universities established in 
China. Many of the most beneficient 
of these have been medical schools. 
Recent outbreaks in China have been 
the result of all of these influences for 
discontent. The recent bloodshed in 
Shanghai was precipitated by an 
industrial revolt to which the na- 
tionalist movement contributed. Ap- 
preciating that the situation was 
of that nature which could be 
utilized by radical propagandists if 
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constructive and humanitarian organi- 
zations did not offer a helping hand, 
the President of the A. F. of L. ad- 
dressed the following letter to Presi- 
dent Coolidge: “July 10, 1925. On be- 
half of the American labor movement 
I wish to urge for your favorable con- 
sideration and speedy action that the 
U.S. take the initiative in calling an 
international conference to make plans 
to abolish extra-territorial rights in 
China. Since the Washington Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armaments 
and Political Questions in the Pacific 
and Far East convened at our invita- 
tion in 1921 provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to study this 
subject and that action was not car- 
ried out, there devolves upon us a 
responsibility for keeping the faith 
with China and the friends of inter- 
national justice to see to it that the 
intent of that pledge is redeemed. For 
the declaration was in fact a pledge 
of help to China then struggling with 
the problems of reorganization as well 
as to countries participating in the 
conference which wished to assure 
China opportunities for self-develop- 
ment and reorganization. There is 
every reason to believe that the funda- 
mental cause for present disturbances 
in China is due to special privileges 
given foreign nations in treaty pacts 
and that the abolition of extra-terri- 
torial rights of foreigners is necessary 
to China’s administrative integrity 
and sovereignty. The Chinese are an 
ancient and honorable people who 
have developed a distinctive culture 
or rare qualities and they have a right 
to demand the respect and deference 
accorded to national sovereignty. Be- 
cause of the fact that present political 
provocations have paralleled the com- 
ing of trade unions in Chinese indus- 
trial development, and the struggle 
of Chinese wage earners for industrial 
justice and civil rights is projected 
into the international problem, it is 
most important and necessary for 
fully balanced consideration of the 
whole question that representatives of 


wage earners participate in this in- 
quiry. We urge that the initiative be 
taken by the government of the U.S. 
in calling an economic conference to 
consider the Chinese situation and that 
this provision for labor representation 
be incorporated in the conference in- 
vitation extended to the countries. 
Ratification of the Washington treaties 
by France makes a strategical oppor- 
tunity for such action. Our American 
trade union movement believes firmly 
that our Republic stands for ideals of 
human justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all and that these ideals 
must direct not only national policies 
but our relations with other countries. 
The Chinese situation is an oppor- 
tunity for further application of these 
ideals and Labor earnestly desires that 
our country act in conformity to the 
highest ideals of humanism and con- 
structive program.” The letter was 
given to the press and following its 
publication representative Chinese or- 
ganizations sent messages of appreci- 
ation. Copies were also sent to repre- 
sentative trade unionists in Japan and 
in the Philippines with the request 
that the message be placed in the 
hands of Chinese trade unionists. A 
copy was also sent to the office of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


Support Pledged—(1949, p. 487) 
The following convention committee 
report and recommendations on the 
Chinese situation was unanimously ap- 
proved: 


Though Korea, Malaya, Indo-China 
and Burma have been plunged into a 
blood-bath by the Communist fifth 
column of Soviet imperialism, it is 
China which is now the focal point of 
the crisis in Asia. Here the Commu- 
nists, financed and led by Russia, have 
scored their most important victory 
since the Bolsheviks seized control of 
what was once the empire of the 
Czars. Here the Soviet government 
has been guilty of the most cynical 
violations of its treaty of peace and 
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friendship with the Nationalist, the 
only legitimate government, of all 
China. Here the Russian government 
has deliberately betrayed and crudely 
violated every pledge made to our 
country and the other democracies 
during World War II and at a time 
when we went to extremes to hold the 
Soviets in line as an ally against Hit- 
ler and as a force for lasting world 
peace. 

Already Russian imperialism has 
foisted its iron hand and control on 
industrial Manchuria, laden with vast 
natural resources. Soviet Russia has 
transformed it into a gigantic spring- 
board for the conquest of all Asia— 
into a powerful strategic base for 
waging its atomic and racial war 
against the Western freedom-loving 
nations, 

The hour is too critical for engaging 
in recriminations as to past errors or 
in allocating blame. The Chinese peo- 
ple whose traditional friends we have 
been, need our help. They need it 
badly and urgently. 


A. F. of L. Attitude—(1952, p. 120) 


The A. F. of L. never had illusions 
in regard to the real nature and role 
of the Communist movement in China. 
To us, Mao Tse-tung and his Moscow- 
trained and controlled political bosses 
never were anything else but “in- 
spired” or hired betrayers of the 
Chinese people. We have been un- 
relenting in our opposition to our gov- 
ernment granting to this totalitarian 
regime of Communist quislings any 
form of de jure or de facto recogni- 
tion. We are likewise opposed to even 
the slightest economic aid to the Pei- 
ping puppets. We unreservedly reject 
all proposals to support maneuvers 
for bringing Mao Tse-tung into the 
U.N. or any of its agencies—through 
a back door or front entrance. As has 
been shown by the I.C.F.T.U. in the 
hearings on slave labor before the Ad 
Hoc Commission of the ECOSOC in 
June 1952, Communist China is a vast 
prison house, with millions of slave 


laborers. Mao Tse-tung and his associ- 
ates are the catspaws of Russian im- 
perialist expansion in Asia. They are 
at the head of a regime guilty of sav- 
agery and bestiality unequalled even 
by their master in the Kremlin or by 
Stalin’s partner of 1939-41 (Hitler). 


The A. F. of L. has done and will 
continue to do everything in its power 
to arouse and mobilize the American 
people and world labor against the 
brutal oppressors of the Chinese peo- 
ple, against these germ-war slander- 
ers as unworthy of the slightest asso- 
ciation with or recognition by civilized 
communities or nations. 


Admission to UN Opposed—(1953, 
(p. 896, 668) Res. 14 contained the fol- 
lowing “resolves” for adoption by the 
convention: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in its Sev- 
enty-Second Annual Convention un- 
qualifiedly opposes the admission of 
the Communist totalitarian govern- 
ment of the so-called “Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic” into the United Na- 
tions, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor counts upon the gov- 
ernment of the United States to con- 
tinue to uphold the principles and 
maintain the Law of the United Na- 
tions by continuing to oppose such ad- 
mission, and, be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calls upon all the 
free labor organizations of the world 
of every nationality to aid American 
Labor in barring the entry of an avow- 
edly totalitarian and proven aggressor 
state into the United Nations, in order 
to preserve the United Nations which 
was devised for and can survive only 
by serving its declared purpose of 
eradicating totalitarianism and its ac- 
cursed product of aggressive war from 
the world. 


Communist— (1958, pp. 237-44, 662) 
The Executive Council Report con- 
tained a special section on develop- 
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ments in Germany, Communist China, 
and Korea. The convention committee 
report on this section of the E.C. Re- 
port was unanimously adopted. (see: 
Korea) 

C.I.0. (see: Unity) 


Citizenship—(1924, p. 284) Resolu- 
tion recommending that all national 
and international unions incorporate 
in their constitutions a provision that 
all members must become voters was 
rejected on the ground that the prin- 
cipal functions of trade unions are 
economic and not political. While en- 
dorsing the commendable purpose un- 
derlying this resolution the method of 
enforcement involved is undemocratic 
and compulsory and destructive of the 
voluntary character upon which the 
trade union movement is founded. 

(1939, p. 456) The A. F. of L. de- 
clares its approval of the principle 
that all citizens, regardless of color or 
race, should be equally entitled to the 
full rights of adult suffrage. 


District of Columbia—(1924, p. 
284)—The A. F. of L. will oppose any 
bill that does not give full citizenship 
for local self-government to the peo- 
ple of the District. 

(1925, p. 58) The resolutions passed 
by the El Paso convention of the A. F. 
of L. declaring in favor of full citizen- 
ship and the right of local self-gov- 
ernment for the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were submitted as 
directed to all members of the com- 
mittees on the District of Columbia of 
both Houses of Congress. 

A new obstacle has arisen to this 
worthy object. Through some means 
unknown an agitation was started to 
select an advisory council to the three 
commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. This council was finally 
chosen by the various citizens asso- 
ciations of Washington. It consists of 
seven members. After their election 
several of them issued statements de- 
claring their opposition to suffrage 
for the people of the city of Wash- 
ington. 


Charges have been made that the 
advisory council was intended to de- 
feat any movement for suffrage for 
all the people and has given to its 
members influence and powers that 
may or may not be to the advantage 
of the District of Columbia. 


(Proof of )—(1942, p. 620) The 
plight of thousands of natural-born 
Americans, unable to produce docu- 
mentary proof of their citizenship, 
was called to the attention of the con- 
vention by Res. 125. Referred to the 
E.C. for such action as will correct the 
present condition. 


Citizens’ Military Training Camps— 
(1926, p. 235) Without question these 
training camps have given a wide-- 
spread opportunity to the youth of 
our country for wholesome recreation. 
That which gives them value is quite 
independent of military features. 
Camp life affords many benefits for 
growing boys. The outdoor sports and 
other activities, the close contact with 
nature, the good companionship, with 
supervision and discipline under com- 
petent leaders, develop clear minds 
and vigorous bodies. Boys who live in 
the open, build fires, cook, put up 
tents, provide for daily needs out of 
the simple materials to hand, develop 
ingenuity and resourcefulness and 
learn to invent what they cannot get 
ready-made. Such training is inval- 
uable for anyone who is to become an 
independent and creative citizen. The 
team spirit and team play learned in 
outdoor sports is the best sort of 
training for cooperation and organ- 
ized activities in later life. Camp life 
builds good citizens and develops the 
materials for good trade union mem- 
bers. 


The A. F. of L. in giving endorse- 
ment of such camps and such activi- 
ties wherever possible for boys and 
also for girls, does so with the under- 
standing that conditions found to have 
existed at the training camp at Platts- 
burg, New York, are observed at all 
other camps and that at no time any 
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effort shall be made to direct them in- 
to institutions for the development of 
the spirit of militarism or the glori- 
fication of war. We desire to have the 
youth of America well trained phys- 
ically, mentally and spiritually, and 
while prepared to meet every emer- 
gency our nation may be confronted 
with, we are opposed to any teaching 
that will provoke international con- 
flict or war with another nation. 


City of Hope—(1952, p. 94) The 
City of Hope, a sanitarium located in 
Duarte, Calif., for the treatment of 
tubercular and cancer patients, has 
been supported by various trade union 
organizations affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor since its es- 
tablishment in 1914. The City of Hope 
has asked that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor form a committee and 
sponsor a campaign to raise money 
for the erection of a building for 
cancer research in memory of Samuel 
Gompers. 

The proposal is that a committee be 
formed under the chairmanship of the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor. This committee would appeal to 
the national and international unions 
requesting their participation, and the 
participation of their affiliated local 
unions, in securing contributions to a 
fund to be known as the Samuel Gom- 
pers’ Memorial Fund. The form which 
the Gompers’ Memorial would take at 
the City of Hope would depend entire- 
ly on the amount of money raised by 
this appeal. It is contemplated that 
this memorial might take the form of 
a wing of the sanitarium, or a labo- 
ratory, or a completely separate build- 
ing. 

The Executive Council, while sym- 
pathetic to this project, feels that the 
decision should be made by the con- 
vention and, therefore, recommends 
that the convention consider this mat- 
ter and make a final decision. 


Memorial (1952, pp. 23, 24, 30, 61, 


94) Res. 7, 10, 24, and 108 all endorsed 
the work of the City of Hope medical 


center, and proposed the establishment 
of a memorial to Samuel Gompers to 
be erected on the grounds of the cen- 
ter. 

(P. 443) The convention unani- 
mously adopted the committee report 
on this subject: 

We regard as fitting and appropri- 
ate the proposal that a memorial to a 
great leader of American Labor and 
great humanitarian, Samuel Gompers, 
be established at the City of Hope, 
cancer and tuberculosis sanatarium in 
Duarte, California, and that such a 
memorial take the form of a cancer 
research center or sanatarium. The 
report of the Executive Council, in 
dealing with this subject, notes that a 
number of our affiliates have contrib- 
uted to the support of the City of Hope 
since as long ago as 1914. The Council 
recommends that the decision with re- 
gard to the appeal to our affiliates for 
contributions toward this proposed 
project be made by this Convention. 


Gompers and Green Memorials— 
(1953, pp. 487, 654) Res. 107 proposed 
that convention endorse proposal to 
establish memorial to William Green 
and Samual Gompers on the grounds 
of the City of Hope. Convention re- 
ferred subject to E.C. for considera- 
tion. 

(1954, p. 471) Two resolutions were 
before the convention reaffirming pre- 
vious convention actions regarding the 
City of Hope, and the proposal to erect 
a memorial to labor leaders on the 
grounds of the City of Hope. In lieu 
of these resolutions, however, the con- 
vention committee made a recom- 
mendation which was unanimously 
approved: “Your committee desires to 
point out and state that it is impressed ~ 
with the splendid service rendered by 
the City of Hope to which the A. F., 
of L. has always subscribed and recom- 
mends continued cooperation with this 
and other successful humanitarian or-— 
ganizations cooperating in their field.” 


Civil Aeronautics Authority—(1938 
pp. 162, 548) The law provides for the 
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appointment of a Civil Aeronautics 
Authority composed of five members 
appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. There shall be in the Au- 
thority an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Authority may purchase 
and exchange modern aircraft com- 
pletely equipped in such manner that 
such aircraft can be used in testing 
and checking every phase of flight 
operation; and may purchase and ex- 
change for the use of the Administra- 
tor and the Air Safety Board modern 
aircraft similar to aircraft used or 
suitable for use in air transportation 
completely equipped in such manner 
that they can be used in testing and 
checking every phase of flight opera- 
tion in air transportation. The Au- 
thority is empowered to make and 
amend such general and special rules 
and regulations and procedure as it 
shall deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. The labor pro- 
visions provide: “Every air carrier 
shall maintain rates of compensation, 
maximum hours, and other working 
conditions and relations of all of 
its pilots and co-pilots who are 
engaged in interstate air transpor- 
tation within the continental United 
States (mot including Alaska) so 
as to conform with decision num- 
bered 83 made by the National Labor 
Board on May 10, 1934, notwithstand- 
ing any limitation therein as to the 
period of its effectiveness. Every air 
carrier shall maintain rates of com- 
pensation for all of its pilots and co- 
pilots who are engaged in overseas or 
foreign air transportation or air trans- 
portation wholly within a territory or 
possession of the United States, the 
minimum of which shall be not less, 
upon an annual basis, than the com- 
pensation required to be paid under 
said decision 83 for comparable serv- 
ice to pilots and co-pilots engaged in 
interstate air transportation within 
the continental United States (not in- 


cluding Alaska). Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as restrict- 
ing the right of any such pilots or 
co-pilots, or other employees, of any 
such air carrier to obtain by collective 
bargaining higher rates of compen- 
sation or more favorable working con- 
ditions or relations. It shall be a con- 
dition upon the holding of a certificate 
by any air carrier that such carrier 
shall comply with Title II of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended.” The Air 
Line Pilots had to fight every inch of 
the way to protect themselves in this 
legislation. The A. F. of L. did every- 
thing possible to secure the proper 
amendments to the bill. 


Civil Liberties (also see: Labor 
Spies; Oppressive Labor Practices) 


Committee—(1935, p. 603) Evi- 
dence is available showing that just 
prior to, and immediately after, the 
passage of the Labor Disputes Act, 
there has been a revival of activity on 
the part of the “under-cover” agencies 
whose function is to bring about the 
destruction of the legitimate labor 
movement. The private detective 
agency or the “labor spy’, who for- 
merly adopted other tactics inimical 
to the labor movement, are now fre- 
quently engaged in establishing and 
forming company unions or alleged 
“employes’ associations,’ whose only 
purpose is to make genuine collective 
bargaining impossible. The E.C. is 
instructed to request that a special 
congressional investigation of the anti- 
labor activities of private detective 
and similar agencies shall be held as 
quickly as legislation to that end can 
be enacted. In order to illustrate how 
private detective agencies worked a 
letter sent out by one of them was 
read, as follows: (p. 606) “At the 
present time in accordance with a gen- 
eral movement as announced by offi- 
cials in control of the A. F. of L. a 
widespread attempt will be made to 
organize all workers engaged in all 
industries. This action on the part 
of these various labor leaders can only 
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indicate the decided necessity of em- 
ployers taking the necessary steps to 
preserve their interests and at the 
same time to make it possible for any 
and all of their employes, who might 
desire, to be permitted to work under 
open-shop conditions or as an organ- 
ized body within their own plant and 
with their own self-government and 
without being forced to contribute 
either financially or morally toward 
the support of any outside organiza- 
tion for the mere purpose of being 
permitted to hold their jobs. The time 
has now arrived when any firm that 
might be desirous of doing the right 
thing by its employes and at the same 
time be afforded the opportunity to 
dictate their own policies and without 
any interference on the part of any 
persons from the outside, to take law- 
ful means of preventing any condition 
which might at any time, present or 
future, prevent the peaceful operation 
of their plant or industry. “There- 
fore, as we suggest, the time has ar- 
rived when your attention should be 
given to the important matter of gov- 
erning your workers and thus keeping 
them in control through keeping them 
satisfied as irrespective of how fair 
you may be desirous of acting toward 
your employes, it is also advisable to 
take steps to educate them to the ex- 
tent whereby they may be caused to 
realize that you are most desirous of 
doing your best in preservation of 
their interests as well as your own and 
in this way prevent the possibility of 
their minds being swayed in a nega- 
tive direction through propaganda of 
a misleading nature being circulated 
among them by any person or group, 
be they in your employ or on the out- 
side, who usually have but their own 
selfish ends to further. For many 
years we have been engaged in that 
particular field of endeavor, viz., 
keeping the workers satisfied and as 
a result enabling their respective em- 
ployers to derive greater service from 
them, In this connection we carry on 
from within their own ranks through 


having our representatives work shoul- 
der to shoulder with them and all the 
while discuss their grievances, imagi- 
nary and otherwise, using their own 
terms and thus being afforded the op- 
portunity of in turn advising them in 
a constructive manner as to just what 
is good for their own personal wel- 
fare. Through this method we frus- 
trate any and all attempts made by 
shop agitators on the inside or by so- 
called labor leaders on the outside to 
sow the seed of discontentment such as 
would result in preventing the peace- 
ful operation of a plant or industry. 
Furthermore, our service as rendered 
does result in increased production 
both as to quality and quantity—elim- 
ination of waste—labor and material, 
developing closer co-operation between 
the various production groups, also 
between the workers and the super- 
visory forces—elimination of all agita- 
tors and trouble makers by the workers 
themselves, rather than the manage- 
ment and in the end materially reduc- 
ing the overhead cost of operating, i.e., 
we facilitate production and economize 
time. Where it is desired that company 
unions be formed we first sell the idea 
to the workers and thereafter promote 
its development into completion. Hun- 
dreds of such organizations have been 
formed by us to date and all have 
continued to function to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. All the while 
that we are educating the workers and 
causing them to recognize and under- 
stand fully that the success of their 
employer is equally important to them, 
we are continuing to make a complete 
survey of general conditions within 
the department and plant in so far as 
our scope may permit and as a result 
do forward a complete résumé of exist- 
ing conditions covering both the per- 
sonnel as well as the method of operat- 
ing coupled with definite suggestions 
and recommendations which if adopted 
would result in greater improvement 
all around and furthermore in causing 
the workers to be much better satisfied 
and with the ultimate result that pro- 
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duction would be automatically in- 
creased. In this latter respect it has 
been our experience, viz., a satisfied 
body of workers are producers where- 
as a dissatisfied group is a liability. 
Such recommendations as we do offer 
for improving conditions are entirely 
practical and are forwarded only as a 
result of careful consideration by our 
own executives. Furthermore, they 
are of a nature that can be put into 
effect without any additional cash out- 
lay but rather with a resultant saving 
all around. In applying this service 
while our methods are unique they are 
nevertheless simple. We handle all 
problems as relate to industry and 
through a totally secret process. Our 
representatives are experts in their 
respective trades or professions. Ac- 
cordingly, we do find it an easy mat- 
ter to show results from the very be- 
ginning. As to reference, we are in a 
position to submit any amount and 
from any industry. Accordingly, we 
would be pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to service you as what we are 
doing for others we certainly can do 
for you. May we have the pleasure of 
discussing this matter with you and 
without any obligation on your part?” 

(1936, p. 128) S. Res. 266, by Sena- 
tor LaFollete, to investigate violations 
of the right of free speech and assem- 
bly and undue interference with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively, was passed by the Senate. 
Hearings were held on the resolution 
by the Committee on Education and 
Labor which heard testimony given by 
representatives of the National Labor 
Relations Board, international labor 
organizations and religious denomina- 
tions. Our president testified as to 
the necessity of the investigation. The 
hearings supplied sufficient proof of 
violations of civil liberties guaranteed 
by the Constitution and of undue in- 
terference with the rights of Labor as 
defined in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The report of the commit- 
tee said: “Wage-earners attempting 
to take advantage of their legal right 


to organize find that to do so imperils 
their right to peaceable assembly, to 
freedom of speech, and to vote, no 
less than to keep their jobs. There is 
significance in the considered findings 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
that the benefits, either of the present 
or of any other labor relations law are 
unlikely to reach workingmen as long 
as government leaves untouched cer- 
tain organized businesses which en- 
gage in practices forbidden by the 
Wagener Act and resorted to since its 
enactment. This situation is the cause 
of widespread resentment upon the 
part of workers.” Administrators of 
the National Labor Relations Act 
showed that that law ‘“‘was being de- 
feated by employers’ practices of in- 
dustrial espionage, and especially by 
their use of so-called labor detectives 
agencies; that these practices are be- 
ing defended in public hearings and 
bolstered by obstructive legalistic 
maneuvers in courts not prescribed in 
the Act. Public records show the close 
organizational connections between 
professional spy and strikebreaking 
agencies, plant munitioning concerns 
and a league of lawyers sponsoring 
concerted obstructiveness in courts.” 
The purpose of the investigation is to 
acquire knowledge of the full extent 
to which the right of Labor to organ- 
ize as established is being denied to 
the extent that civil liberties are in- 
terfered with. Senator LaFollette’s 
subcommittee began its investigation 
shortly after enactment of the bill. 
Voluminous data gathered by the A. F. 
of L. through questionnaires circu- 
lated among all affiliated organizations 
in December, 1935, and from numer- 
ous supplementary reports was made 
available to the Committee. In con- 
nection with two hearings the Com- 
mittee held in August and in the latter 
part of September additional data was 
furnished making it possible for the 
agents of the Committee to obtain 
much valuable information from Fed- 
eration representatives in several im- 
portant manufacturing centers. 
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(P. 655) Three resolutions deal with 
the LaFollette investigation of detec- 
tive agencies, espionage and strike 
breaking activities; incitement of vig- 
ilantism, the use of agents provoca- 
teur and other activities intended to 
prevent the growth of trade union- 
ism and interference with the legiti- 
mate activities of trade unions. The 
Senate appropriation for the work of 
the LaFollette Investigating Commit- 
tee was wholly inadequate, a condition 
which has retarded its activities. In 
the meantime there has developed a 
well organized effort to kill any fur- 
ther investigation by the committee. 
It is reliably reported that the private 
detective agencies and many of the 
corporations who are their employers, 
are concealing or destroying their rec- 
ords. Testimony is given that these 
private detective agencies and em- 
ployers are working in collusion for 
the purpose of hiding their connec- 
tions, and that they are being advised 
by some of the ablest attorneys pro- 
curable. There is convincing evidence 
that there exists a thorough-going 
conspiracy to prevent any further ac- 
tivity by the LaFollette Investigation 
Committee. The A. F. of L. for many 
years, has endeavored to have the 
Congress of the U.S. make a thorough 
investigation of the activities of pri- 
vate detective agencies, including their 
many ramifications. It is our opinion 
that it would be a direct blow to good 
government and proper relationship 
between employers and organized em- 
ployes if this present investigation 
was not carried on until the practices 
and activities of private detective 
agencies had been fully uncovered. 
As the LaFollette Committee is meet- 
ing with every form of opposition pos- 
sible applied by some of the most pow- 
erful influences in the country the E.C. 
is directed to use its best efforts to se- 
cure an appropriation of not less than 
200 thousand dollars for the use of the 
LaFollette Investigating Committee 
when Congress convenes. In connec- 
tion with these resolutions is included 


the report of “Spies and Thugs.” The 
E.C. is commended for its activities in 
connection with the LaFollette Com- 
mittee, and they are extended the con- 
vention’s approval for the support 
which they have given. 


(1939, pp. 182, 409) —The LaFollette 
Sub-Committee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor was au- 
thorized by the 74th Congress to in- 
vestigate violations of civil liberties 
and did commendable work but was 
unable to complete an important in- 
quiry initiated in California. Upon 
request of the E.C., Senators Schwel- 
lenbach of Washington, and Downey 
of California introduced Senate Reso- 
lution 126 appropriating the sum of 
$100,000 to enable the Committee 
to complete the before-mentioned in- 
quiry. Senate Res. 126 was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate and reported to the Senate on 
August 3 with an amendment pro- 
viding a fifty per cent reduction in the 
requested appropriation. The Senate 
considered the Committee’s report dur- 
ing the night session of Friday, Aug- 
ust 4. Senator LaFollette made a plea 
for the full $100,000 requested in the 
Resolution but the Committee amend- 
ment was adopted. The Resolution, as 
amended, was then adopted by a rec- 
ord vote of 36 ayes, 17 nays, not voting 
43. S. 1970, favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, embodies in a single measure 
the legislative recommendation formu- 
lated on the basis of the findings and 
experience resulting from a painstak- 
ing and exhaustive investigation con- 
ducted during the past 2% years by 
the LaFollette Committee on Civil 
Liberties. The Committee report 
rightfully asserts that “this bill is 
several decades overdue.” Over the 
past 40 years governmental investiga- 
tions have insistently brought to the 
attention of the Congress the needless 
bloodshed and strife which has at- 
tended the use of the machine gun, the 
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labor spy, the professional strike- 
breaker, and the criminal strike guard 
as instruments of labor policy. As 
our president stated in the course of 
his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee: “The disclosures made in the 
four reports of the Civil Liberties 
Committee are startling. They reveal 
a condition, not only of highly organ- 
ized opposition to the principles of 
collective bargaining, but an opposi- 
tion characterized by the use and 
maintenance of private armies and 
private arsenals, equipped and trained 
to do battle against attempts on the 
part of workers to organize for col- 
lective bargaining. Such conditions 
tend to develop class hatred, incite 
violence and promote widespread in- 
dustrial strife. The continuation of 
such conditions is unthinkable in this 
country; they must be ended not only 
for the purpose of restoring civil lib- 
erties to workers and of establishing 
and maintaining industrial peace, but 
also to protect the very foundations of 
democracy.” The bill remained on the 
Senate Calendar the day of adjourn- 
ment and will receive consideration 
when Congress reconvenes. H. R. 
7454, a companion bill to S. 1970, is 
pending in the House Committee on 
Labor. 


Civil Rights (also see: Racial Dis- 
crimination, 1946) 


Loyalty and Security Legislative 
Bills—(1950, p. 154) The E.C. re- 
ported on the introduction of a num- 
ber of legislative bills to tighten se- 
curity provisions of the nation. Po- 
sition of the A. F. of L. reaffirmed 
regarding the possible dangers to la- 
bor unions under such proposed meas- 
ures. A, F. of L. reported support of 
measure insuring uniformity of ap- 
peals against dismissal of persons ac- 
cused of being poor security risks, the 
same as is provided for those charged 
with being disloyal. (P. 494) The 
convention approved the committee 
report on this subject, concluding: 
The Committee on Legislation recom- 
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mends that the Executive Council be 
instructed to continue all-out support 
for the protection of civil rights of 
individuals without at the same time 
impairing the national security. 

(1950, p. 154) There was a series of 
legislative bills during the year de- 
signed in one or another form to 
tighten security provisions in the Na- 
tion. Again, the Mundt-Nixon bills 
were acted upon in Committee and re- 
ported to Senate and House. These 
bills show little difference from the 
form they took during the several pre- 
ceding years when we offered testi- 
mony pointing to the dangers to labor 
unions. 

Our position conformed with the 
Convention action in St. Paul. We ex- 
plained to the un-American Activities 
Committee our stand on H. R. 7595 
in detail, 

At the same time we supported the 
views of Government employee unions 
in calling for a provision for appeals 
for those persons who are accused of 
being “bad security risks.” We did 
not oppose this bill in principle but 
did insist that any such bill at all 
times must include all necessary safe- 
guards for the best interests of mem- 
bers of organized labor. 


We endorsed the Miller (Calif.) 
amendment to H. R. 7439 to insure 
uniformity of appeals against dis- 
missal of persons accused of being 
poor security risks, the same as is al- 
lowed those charged with being dis- 
loyal. The possibilities for many forms 
of abuses with no check against ad- 
ministrative action would be unlimited 
without some safety features. 

Although the House rejected the 
Miller amendment, the Senate accepted 
the Morse amendment, providing ap- 
peals to the Civil Service Commission 
against permanent black listing. This 
amendment would permit limited re- 
employment privilege in so-called 
non-sensitive agencies. 

(1950, p. 494) The convention en- 
dorsed the report of the committee 
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which concluded with a recommenda- 
tion that the Executive Council be in- 
structed to continue all-out support 
for the protection of civil rights of 
individuals without at the same time 
impairing the national security. 


A. F. of L. Department on—(1952, 
pp. 57, 473) (Res. 95) The Convention 
considered a resolution recommend- 
ing to the Executive Council that a 
department of civil rights be estab- 
lished within the structure of the 
A. F. of L. for the purpose of protect- 
ing the civil rights of the citizens of 
the United States—especially the civil 
rights of members of organized labor 
and for the purpose of providing the 
freedom and security to which citizens 
under a democracy are entitled. The 
resolution was referred to the officers 
of the A. F. of L. for such action 
as is warranted. 

(1952, pp. 249, 492) Acting upon 
the section of the E.C. Report under 
this title, the convention approved its 
committee recommendation: 


This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report states that thirty-five 
bills were introduced in the EHighty- 
second Congress dealing with Fair 
Employment Practices, Anti-Lynch- 
ing, Anti-Segregation and Anti-Poll 
Tax. It is noted that none of these 
measures have been successful of pas- 
sage. It is the recommendation of 
your committee that this section of 
the Executive Council’s Report be ac- 
cepted and that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continue its aggressive 
program in behalf of this type of 
legislation. 

(1953, pp. 318, 642) Equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity in America is an 
inviolate principle of our democracy. 
While notable progress has been made 
in recent years in eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, 
in some parts of the country workers 
are still denied equal job opportuni- 
ties. In our great labor Federation 
in which workingmen are united with- 


out regard to their belief, their race, 
or the color of their skin, there is no 
room for segregation or any other 
form of discrimination. We ask our 
affiliates to do their utmost in helping 
eliminate discrimination in employ- 
ment by employers and to help make 
sure that in no instances the employer 
would be permitted to justify acts of 
discrimination by pointing to discrim- 
inatory actions or attitudes of unions. 

We reaffirm the stand of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in support of 
fair employment practice legislation 
and urge that renewed efforts be made 
to seek the amendment of Senate Rule 
22 in order to prevent further ob- 
struction of this or related legislation 
by filibuster. 

Your Committee wholeheartedly 
concurs in the forceful statement of 
the Executive Council calling for the 
defense of our civil rights and free- 
doms. We ask that this affirmation of 
our faith in the fundamental freedoms 
on which our republic was founded be 
widely proclaimed, not only as a state- 
ment of our belief but also as a rally- 
ing call to all Americans not to falter 
in the defense of their rights as free 
men. 

In this connection we call attention 
to the increasing number of instances - 
reported of highly competent and ex- 
perienced Federal employees dedicated © 
to public service being dismissed or 
forced into retirement under reduc- 
tion-in-force program in which there 
is widespread discrimination against 
public servants who have given evi- 
dence of their social and labor-mind- 
edness. We insist on reinstatement of — 
such government employees and de- 
mand that merit and service not 
be subordinated to partisan ends. 
We must fully realize that the 
hard-won social and economic gains 
of labor may be largely nullified 
through inefficiency and maladminis- 


_ tration brought about by the removal 


of the qualified personnel sympathetic 
to the purposes of legislation designed 


to implement such gains. ; 


» 
2 
’ 


: 
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We especially commend the Execu- 
tive Council for its insistence that in- 
ternal security of the United States 
must not become a weapon serving 
partisan political ends. We also 
strongly concur in the Council’s un- 
reserved condemnation of all attempts 
to curb freedom of thought or of 
speech. Civilized people do not burn 
books nor do they limit free access to 
them. 


Information Centers Proposed — 
(1953, pp. 410, 650) Res. 46: 

Whereas—The problem involving 
discrimination and segregation on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, national 
origin and ancestry confronts the 
American Federation of Labor in 
various forms, including color clauses 
in the constitutions of some national 
and international unions; segregated 
auxiliary local unions of some inter- 
national and national unions, the 
members of which, while paying dues, 
taxes, etc., are denied the right to par- 
ticipate in the periodic conventions 
where the policies governing the in- 
ternational, national and its local un- 
ions are adopted, which amounts to 
setting up a category of second-class 
members that is not only a violation 
of the principles of free trade union- 
ism, but lowers the morale of the 
membership, especially those of the 
minority group, and 

Whereas—Because of discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry, some 
qualified workmen, especially, Ne- 
groes, are barred from certain forms 
of employment in various areas of the 
country, and 

Whereas—The economic and politi- 
cal forces of the A. F. of L. will be 
greatly strengthened by the elimina- 
tion of discrimination and segregation 
on account of race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin or ancestry, because it 
will not only win the loyalty and sup- 
| port of the millions or more members 
of color, race, religion, national origin 
/or ancestry, but also millions of their 
' 


relatives and friends and Americans, 
generally, who believe in equality in 
industry, labor unions, as well as our 
civic life, and 

Whereas, Discrimination and seg- 
regation in trade unions on account of 
race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry, because of the status and in- 
creasing influence of trade unions in 
modern industry, may affect a wage 
earner’s right to work under stand- 
ards that insure decency, comfort and 
health, as well as his ability to pro- 
vide a home, food, clothing, recreation 
and education for his family, and 

Whereas—Discrimination and seg- 
regation in trade unions on account of 
race, color, religion, national origin 
or ancestry, makes the free trade un- 
ion movement a vulnerable target of 
Communists, who, while having no 
bona fide interests in the welfare of 
minority groups, will capitalize upon 
this unhappy situation and seek to 
discredit free trade unionism and de- 
mocracy, in order to advance the cause 
of Soviet Russia’s policy of imperial- 
istic expansion among the masses of 
the workers in Africa, Asia and the 
Isles of the Sea, and 


Whereas—Believing in the social 
principle that man, in general and 
workers, in particular, learn by doing, 
we are confident that while no mir- 
acles in racial relationship will happen 
over night, the fundamental fact, proc- 
ess and activity of involving the wage 
earners of the various unions of the 
A. F. of L., Central Bodies, State Fed- 
erations and Departments in the co- 
operative enterprise of working to- 
gether to eliminate barriers against 
the attainment of the common brother- 
hood of man through free trade un- 
ionism which is consciously and seri- 
ously seeking and working with some 
definite measure of success to free it- 
self from the stigma of the color bar, 
will ultimately bear the fruit of good- 
will, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Seventy-second 
Convention of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor, assembled in St. Louis, 
September, 1953, go on record as con- 
demning discrimination and segrega- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry as anti- 
labor, undemocratic and basically im- 
moral and unmoral, and call upon and 
instruct the President and Executive 
Council to plan, within the procedural 
framework of the office of the Presi- 
dent’s executive and administrative 
responsibilities, to establish an agency 
to be known as the A. F. of L. Civil 
Rights Labor Information Center 
which shall function under the direc- 
tion of the President of the A. F. of L., 
the purpose of which shall be to for- 
mulate and conduct a consistent, sys- 
tematic nationwide campaign of edu- 
cation among the membership of the 
national and international unions, fed- 
eral locals, central labor bodies, state 
federations and departments in the 
following manner: 


1. Urge and encourage the forma- 
tion of Civil Rights Labor Informa- 
tion Centers by the national and 
international organizations, and 
that they set up local centers in 
their local unions. 


2. Establish Civil Rights Labor In- 
formation Centers in the federal 
unions. 


3. Request, urge and encourage 
City Central Bodies, State Federa- 
tions and Departments to establish 
Civil Rights Labor Information 
Centers. 


4. The purpose and function of 
these centers shall be to conduct 
periodic institutes and seminars on 
race, color, national origin, ances- 
try in relation to organized labor, 
etc. 

5. Circulate scientific studies and 
pamphlets periodically on the ques- 
tion of minority groups and the la- 
bor movement. 

6. Conduct lectures on the meaning 
and menace of race and religious 
prejudice to the trade union move- 
ment, etc. 
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7. Distribute pamphlets that set 
forth the well-known scientific con- 
clusions of anthropology, ethnology, 
sociology, psychology, and psychia- 
try, in popular form, on race and 
color, which may be secured by the 
national and international organi- 
zations for distribution among their 
members free or for the price of five 
or ten cents a copy, from the cen- 
tral A. F. of L. Civil Rights Labor 
Information Center in Washington, 
IDS Ge 

8. Conduct interracial cultural pro- 
grams to reflect that the God-given 
gifts, talents, ability and genius of 
men and women of varied colors, 
creeds and countries are the com- 
mon property of mankind, for the 
entertainment and enlightenment of 
the wage earners. 


9. Expose and combat current slan- 
derous attacks upon and misinfor- 
mation about racial, religious or na- 
tionality groups, and be it further 


Resolved—That the organizational 
form, program, and functioning of the 
Center be determined by a committee 
appointed by the President of the A. 
F. of L. 

(P. 650) Convention referred sub- 
ject to officers of the A. F. of L. for 
guidance and study and such action 
as their findings may warrant. 


(1954, p. 802) The American Fed- — 


eration of Labor has won a place in 
history as a broadly representative 


American institution which has done © 
much to enlarge the meaning of hu- — 


man freedom and to enrich the mean- 
ing of true democracy. 
three-quarters of a century the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has sought to 
strengthen and perfect political de- 
mocracy in the United States by sup- 
porting policies which would make our 
government more representative and 
more responsive to the citizenship it 
serves. It has fought abuse of power 
in every form as it has fought every 
form of infringement of the basic 
rights of citizens guaranteed by the 


For nearly — 
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Constitution and by the Bill of Rights. 

To preserve and extend our funda- 
mental democratic heritage, we have 
sought to promote the principle and 
practice of equal rights for all in 
every aspect of life in America. We 
have also struggled to maintain and 
strengthen the basic freedoms of 
speech, conscience and assembly, and 
to give full effect to the right to pe- 
tition. 

In all of these efforts the Federation 
was by no means alone, as these goals 
and aspirations were widely shared by 
Americans in all walks of life. But, for 
many decades, the Federation was al- 
most alone in its struggle for greater 
economic democracy. This was the 
struggle to bring economic oppor- 
tunity within the reach of all, instead 
of keeping it restricted to the few; to 
bring within the reach of workers a 
better standard of life; and to win for 
workers the basic rights of self-organ- 
ization and of collective bargaining 
with their employers for mutual aid 
and protection. 

Thus, our efforts to extend the 
frontiers of democracy have also 
helped to create an environment of 
freedom within which the trade union 
movement could grow and, with its 
growth, the living standards of all 
workers could advance. And at the 
heart of this drive has been the striv- 
ing to bring about the realization of 
equality of economic opportunity for 
all. 

(P. 552) The American Federation 
of Labor has traditionally stood as a 
bulwark for the preservation of indi- 
vidual liberties and extension of equal 
economic opportunity to all without 
regard to race, creed, color or national 
origin. 

We are highly gratified by the nota- 
ble progress reported by the Execu- 
tive Council toward elimination of ra- 
cial discrimination in American life 
which has been climaxed by the his- 
toric Supreme Court decision prohib- 
iting racial discrimination in the na- 


tion’s public schools. Yet much still 
remains to be done to assure equality 
of opportunity to all Americans. 

It is especially important that our 
Federation continue its efforts to se- 
cure acceptance of the principle and 
practice of equal employment oppor- 
tunity. We reaffirm our determination 
to obtain enactment of fair employ- 
ment practices legislation and shall 
seek revision of the Senate rule which 
now permits filibusters by recalcitrant 
minorities to block this and other civil 
rights legislation. 


We ask our affiliates to continue to 
exert every effort to eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment. We should 
do everything possible to strengthen 
administration and enforcement of the 
federal policy requiring firms holding 
government contracts not to discrimi- 
nate in their employment policies. We 
especially ask that our affiliates dem- 
onstrate in their day-to-day activity 
complete adherence to the principle 
and practice of equality of employ- 
ment opportunity so that there can be 
no possibility for reactionary em- 
ployers who may wish to perpetuate 
discriminatory practices to shift the 
responsibility to the union. 


As the Executive Council has re- 
ported, while noteworthy gains have 
been made toward achievement of 
equal opportunity, new threats have 
arisen to our individual liberties. Con- 
gressional investigations in which in- 
nocent citizens have been injured by 
testimony based on innuendo and hear- 
say have amply demonstrated the need 
for a fundamental recasting of Con- 
gressional investigatory procedures. 
The investigations conducted by Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy have to an 
unprecedented degree brazenly fiout- 
ed traditional democratic procedures. 


Our Federation has sought to ob- 
tain remedial action which would pro- 
tect individuals from arbitrary actions 
by investigating committees, but the 
Congress has failed to take any action 
along these lines. We recommend that 
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efforts continue to be made to secure 
adoption of a code of fair procedure 
for Congressional Committees. 

The fight against Communist sub- 
version and infiltration, an insidious 
threat to our freedom and security 
which the American Federation of La- 
bor was the first to point out, must 
be carried on with vigor and determi- 
nation. But the Communist danger to 
our internal security can and must be 
rooted out without weakening the 
principle of due process of law and 
without endangering our traditional 
freedoms. 

(1955, p. 198) From its inception, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
been concerned with the preservation 
and extension of liberty and justice. 
Organized labor has always been in 
the forefront of the struggle to main- 
tain and strengthen the traditional 
freedoms guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion—freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and freedom to petition and 
assemble peacefully. 

Trade unions have insisted that our 
long-standing freedoms are the right 
of every American regardless of race, 
color, creed or national origin. In the 
eyes of labor, this has meant that the 
right to equal opportunity no less than 
political freedom must be indivisible. 
Our objective has always been to 
make it possible for every American 
to receive his fair share of the fruits 
of our expanding economy. We have 
striven to develop and strengthen vig- 
orous democratic institutions in the 
full knowledge that the trade union 
movement could grow and flourish 
only in an economic and political en- 
vironment based on freedom and de- 
mocracy. 


Civil Service (also s2e: Postal Em- 
ployees; also see further entries under 
this heading) 

Civil Service Employees (See: Gov- 
ernment Employees) 

Civil Service Retirement (also see: 
Panama Canal; Government Employ- 
ees’ Retirement) 


Civil Service Commission Require- 
ments—(1935, p. 468)—The officials 
in governmental departments have 
adopted certain civil service rules and 
requirements with which personnel ap- 
pointees must comply before being 
permitted to hold certain clerical, su- 
pervisory and other positions, in the 
general recovery and re-employment 
activity. There are thousands of mem- 
bers of organized labor whose close 
contacts and years of experience with 
the working people of the country are 
eminently and peculiarly qualified to 
hold many positions of importance and 
trust in government service, except 
that they have been deprived of high 
school and college education through 
circumstances over which they had no 
control. The E.C. should enter vigor- 
ous objections to these unfair educa- 
tional qualifications adopted by certain 
governmental agencies, and sincerely 
request that such agencies and indi- 
viduals modify their requirements so 
that real representatives of the work- 
ing people may be given opportunity 
to serve their fellow workers and the 
nation in cases where such representa- 
tives can demonstrate reasonable prac- 
tical qualifications and ability as the 
real nature of such positions demand. 

(1936, pp. 141, 874) In accordance 
with the action of the Atlantic City 
convention, representations were made 
to the Civil Service Commission with 
regard to the educational requirements 
which serve to discriminate against 
those whose qualifications for service 
are based on experience rather than 
formal academic training. While the 
action of the convention referred to 
certain governmental agencies which 
have set up unfair educational qualifi- 
cations, the report of the committee 
approved by the convention directed 
that a protest be lodged with the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Acts of March 3, 1871, and 
January 16, 1883, under which the 
Civil Service Commission was created, 
contained no provisions with regard to 
educational requirements, and simply 
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authorized the President to prescribe 
regulations for the admission of per- 
sons into the civil service. The Civil 
Service Act of 1883, requires that the 
rules provide, among other things, for 
open competitive examinations to test 
the fitness of applicants for the classi- 
fied service, the making of appoint- 
ments from among those passing with 
highest grades, an apportionment of 
appointments in the departments at 
Washington among the states and ter- 
ritories, a period of probation before 
absolute appointment, and the prohi- 
bition of the use of official authority 
to coerce the political action of any 
person or body. In developing its rules 
and regulations of the Commission it- 
self and of the several departments of 
the government, a number of pro- 
visions were included requiring a spe- 
cific course of academic studies as a 
prerequisite for admission to an exam- 
ination. A considerable number of po- 
sitions for which examinations were 
taken included graduation from high 
school or college as a minimum re- 
quirement. This, of course, excluded 
all persons without such formal educa- 
tion and effectively eliminated all ap- 
plicants whose practical experience 
and training were non-academic. The 
unfair disadvantage which such re- 
quirement placed upon wage-earners 
as a class and upon individuals of 
ability who possessed practical train- 
ing and experience but no formal edu- 
cation, was not only recognized but 
fully met by the Commission as early 
as in 1923. In his annual report for 
that year, Director L. J. O’Rourke of 
the Research Section of the Commis- 
sion, emphatically opposed academic 
requirements and recommended that 
general intelligence and _ practical 
tests be substituted for formal records 
of scholastic attainment. His recom- 
mendations were immediately put into 
effect by the Commission, and at the 
present time approximately 97 per 
cent of the examinations for positions 
in the government service require no 
specific institutional training. In his 
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letter to our president written Janu- 
ary 13, 1936, in response to the repre- 
sentations made by the E.C., President 
Harry B. Mitchell of the Civil Service 
Commission made the following state- 
ment: “Although fully appreciating 
the value of institutional training, the 
Commission endeavors not to discrim- 
inate against the individual who for 
reasons beyond his control has been 
denied the educational opportunities 
enjoyed by others.” In discussing the 
resolution in question, the convention 
referred to the measure enacted by 
the State of Massachusetts in April, 
1935, known as the Meehan Act, as 
a model for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion points out that its present policy 
and practice follow exactly the lines 
of the Meehan Act and in many in- 
stances prove to be even more liberal. 
The main criticisms leveled at govern- 
ment agencies by representatives of 
Labor were directed, not so much at 
the procedure of the Civil Service 
Commission as at the policy of the 
United States Employment Service. 
Since the convention, this problem has 
been solved through the efforts of the 
officers of the A. F. of L. In the 
discussion of the employment serv- 
ice procedure, the representatives of 
the Civil Service Commission have 
throughout supported the position 
taken by the A. F. of L. regarding 
the educational requirements. (p. 603) 
The A. F. of L. is opposed to the use 
of non-civil service employes in the 
postal service except during bona 
fide emergencies. 

(1937, p. 323) The A. F. of L. re- 
affirms its unqualified adherence to the 
extension and expansion of the merit 
system, and instructs the E.C. to con- 
tinue its cooperation with the affiliated 
organizations of government employes 
in furtherance of the remedial legis- 
lative and executive objectives herein 
mentioned, and those of similar pur- 
port that are in accord with the pro- 
gram and principles of the A. F. of L. 
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(1937, p. 323) The administration 
of the laws and regulations having to 
do with entrance into and advance- 
ment within the classified civil service 
of the United States, the allocation of 
positions under the Classification Act 
of 1923, and the administration of the 
civil service and other related retire- 
ment acts applicable to civilian person- 
nel affect the welfare and working con- 
ditions of many hundreds of thousands 
of federal government employes. The 
A. F. of L. endorses the proposition 
that the tenure of office of commission- 
ers be for a period of fifteen years, 
with restrictions governing removals 
similar to those applying to the posi- 
tion of comptroller general of the 
United States, provided that initial 
terms under such tenure act be stated 
at five, ten and fifteen years, respec- 
tively. 

(1938, p. 560) Included in the pro- 
visions of the Government Reorgani- 
zation bill was one to supplant the 
present bi-partisan Civil Service Com- 
mission of three members with a sin- 
gle administrator to be appointed for 
a term of fifteen years. That was one 
of the chief reasons for the objections 
of the Civil Service employee organi- 
zations to that bill. The U.S. civil 
service system has been administered 
by a bi-partisan commission of three 
members since its inception in 1883. 
The functions of the Commission in 
addition to interpreting and adminis- 
tering the laws enacted for establish- 
ment and conduct of the classified civil 
service, are to make rules and regula- 
tions and to perform quasi-judicial 
functions in respect to questions aris- 
ing out of the operations of recruit- 
ing,-appointment, transfer, discipline, 
promotion, and retention in service of 
over half a million government em- 
ployees. To place all of these vital 
functions into the hands of a single 
administrator with an assured tenure 
of fifteen years would be exceedingly 
dangerous to the equal-handed justice 
for which a bi-partisan Commission 
stands. The vital necessity to the vast 


group of government employees of an 
understanding of the employees’ in- 
terests by the administration prompts 
the insistence upon a bi-partisan Com- 
mission instead of a single administra- 
tor and upon the inclusion on the Com- 
mission of at least one selected with 
regard to interest in and experience 
with organized labor. 


(1939, pp. 258, 419) Res. 47, re- 
affirming established position of the 
A. F. of L. relative to the bi-partisan 
nature of the Commission, and the 
need for labor representation thereon, 
was unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—The administration of the 
laws and regulations having to do 
with entrance into and advancement 
within the classified civil service of 
the United States, the allocation of 
positions under the Classification Act 
of 1923, and the administration of the 
civil service and other related retire- 
ment acts applicable to civilian per- 
sonnel affect the welfare and working 
conditions of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of federal government em- 
ployes; and 

Whereas—Regulations and amend- 
ments thereto issued pursuant to cer- 
tain of these laws have the force and 
effect of law; and 

Whereas, Many decisions had under 
these laws are quasi-judicial ones; and 


Whereas—Such necessarily broad 
authority affecting the welfare and 
working conditions of many hundreds 
of thousands of federal government 
employes should be vested in a com- 
mission composed of at least three 
members; therefore be it 


Resolved—That the 59th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion continue to be the agency charged 
with the administration of the laws 
and regulations affecting civilian per- 
sonnel within the classified civil serv- 
ice of the United States including the — 
administration of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Law; and, be it further 
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Resolved—That the 59th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
endorse the proposition that the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion continue to be a bipartisan Com- 
mission; and be it further 

Resolved—That the 59th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that one 
of the members of the United States 
Civil Service Commission shall be 
selected with particular reference to 
his active interest in organized labor; 
and be it further 

Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States and to all mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Pursuant to the adoption of a reso- 
lution similar to this one by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor conventions 
in recent years, the representatives 
and members of the affiliated organi- 
zations and the legislative representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor waged a successful fight to 
have the Civil Service Commission ex- 
empted from the authority of the 
President to reorganize the govern- 
ment agencies provided in the legisla- 
tion enacted in the last session of 
Congress. 

Your Committee commends the 
American Federation of Labor for its 
activity and congratulates it upon the 
results. However, we believe that the 
position of the American Federation 
of Labor should be reaffirmed and that 
position maintained in the face of any 
future attempt to dissolve the Civil 
Service Commission or destroy its bi- 
partisan nature or to transfer its func- 
tions to any other agency. 


(1940, p. 503) As organized labor 
has been active in shaping the sub- 
stance of labor legislation, unques- 
tionably it should be represented in 
the personnel of the boards or com- 
missions created to administer the 
law, and also upon all advisory coun- 
cils which may be established. 

As labor and management are di- 
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rectly affected by the administration 
of such legislation, and a public in- 
terest is established, advisory councils 
should be composed of bona fide rep- 
resentatives of labor, of management 
and the public, these representatives 
should be selected by the group they 
represent instead of by the represent- 
atives of government. 


We have every reason and every 
right to demand that in every in- 
stance where an advisory council is 
established, that labor representatives 
be officially designated by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and our State 
Federations and Central Labor Bodies 
as may be appropriate. 


There is a necessity for the serv- 
ices of technically trained experts but 
their services should be confined to as- 
sisting in the preparation of infor- 
mation requiring technical research. 
We insist that those having the high- 
est of technical acquirements are not 
for that reason equipped to deal with 
the human problems arising between 
employers and employed, and that 
only those having this practical ex- 
perience should hold responsible ad- 
visory or administrative positions in 
connection with the administration of 
labor legislation. 

Your Committee is also convinced 
that the Civil Service examination sys- 
tem must be reorganized so that due 
recognition will be given to the prac- 
tical experience possessed by many 
wage earners, 


Your Committee calls attention to 
constant changes in Civil Service re- 
quirements established by the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission which 
precludes competent and experienced 
trade unionists from many positions 
under the government. 


Altogether too frequently those 
possessing only academic qualifica- 
tions are given positions which by the 
very importance of the work requires 
the employment of those with long 
and practical experience in such af- 
fairs. 
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We have witnessed the rapid ex- 
tension of Civil Service requirements 
which are evidently intended to pre- 
clude the employment of trade union- 
ists on the ground that they do not 
possess academic degrees. This is a 
tendency which must be overcome if 
organized labor is to have the repre- 
sentation to which it is entitled, and 
for which it is fully qualified in the 
administration of laws affecting labor. 


(1940, p. 412) The convention re- 
affirmed the position of the A. F. of L. 
favoring the maintenance of the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion as a bi-partisan board to ad- 
minister the laws and regulations 
affecting personnel, including admin- 
istration of the U.S. Civil Service 
Retirement system. It was urged that 
at least one member of the Commis- 
sion be chosen from the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. 


(1941, pp. 274, 603) The conven- 
tion reaffirmed the position of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission shall continue to be an inde- 
pendent agency of the government 
and shall continue to be a bi-partisan 
Commission and that at least one 
Commissioner shall be chosen with 
particular reference to his active in- 
terest in organized labor. 


(1942, p. 614) The convention unan- 
imously adopted a resolution, No. 45, 
reaffirming the action of the A. F. 
of L. in favor of maintaining the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission as a bipar- 
tisan tribunal, and as an independent 
agency. The resolution further pro- 
vides that at least one of the commis- 
sioners shall be selected with partic- 
ular reference to his active interest 
in organized labor. 


Bi-Partisan Nature—(19438, p. 409) 
Res. 42 (1944, Res. 8, p. 470. Identi- 
cal resolution adopted.) 


Whereas—The administration of the 
laws and regulations having to do with 
entrance into and advancement within 


the classified civil service of the 
United States, the allocation of posi- 
tions under the Classification Act of 
1923, and the administration of the 
civil service and other related retire- 
ment acts applicable to civilian per- 
sonnel affect the welfare and working 
conditions of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of federal government employ- 
ees, and 

Whereas—Regulations and amend- 
ments thereto issued pursuant to cer- 
tain of these laws have the force and 
effect of law, and 

Whereas—Many decisions had un- 
der these laws are quasi-judicial ones, 
and 

Whereas — Such necessarily broad 
authority affecting the welfare and 
working conditions of many hundreds 
of thousands of federal government 
employees should be vested in a com- 
mission composed of at least three 
members, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the sixty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorses the proposi- 
tion that the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission continue to be the 
agency charged with the administra- 
tion of the laws and regulations affect- 
ing civilian personnel within the clas- 
sified civil service of the United 
States, including the administration of 
the United States Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, and be it further 


Resolved — That this sixty-third 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorse the proposition 
that the United States Civil Service 
Commission continue to be a bi-parti- 
san commission, and be it further 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in- 
struct the Executive Council to re- 
quest of the President that one of the 
members of the United States Civil 
Service Commission be selected with 
particular reference to his active in- 
terest in organized labor, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
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lution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States and to all mem- 
bers of Congress. 

(1946, p. 477) Res. 129— 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to assist in defeating the pas- 
sage of H.R. 5626. 

This resolution requests that the 
American Federation of Labor oppose 
legislation to permit the employment 
without regard to civil service of re- 
tired commissioned officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
Public Health Service. : 

Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this resolution. 


The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 

(1947, p. 671) Res. 156, unanimous- 
ly approved, endorsed the principle 
that the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
continue to be bi-partisan, and that 
the E.C. should request the President 
of the United States to appoint one of 
the members of the Commission from 
the ranks of the A. F. of L. 


Civil Service— 


Attacks on System—(1954, 
385, 474) Res, 40— 

Whereas—It has been proved that 
Civil Service is not only a protection 
to the employee, but it is also a pro- 
tection to the public against abuses as 
practiced by some politicians, and 

Whereas—The vast majority of Civil 
Service employees are honest, loyal 
and hard working people, and 

Whereas—Civil Service procedure is 
intended to protect the employee from 
being summarily fired without cause, 
and at the same time ample provisions 
are set up to protect the public against 
incompetent and dishonest employees, 
and 

Whereas—In some instances em- 
ployees have been discharged contrary 

_ to accepted practices, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 


pp- 


eration of Labor go on record as con- 
demning the action of some public 
officials in their attacks through the 
medium of the public press on Civil 
Service employees and Civil Service 
in general. 


Court of Appeals—(1925, p. 178) 
Frequently in Civil Service employ- 
ment there are dismissals and demo- 
tions made upon the arbitrary judg- 
ment of officials and from which judg- 
ment the employees affected have no 
adequate appeals. This absence of any 
review agency vests undue power and 
authority in the hands of officials who 
may seek reprisals upon subordinates 
for reasons unrelated to their work. 
The fundamental of Civil Service em- 
ployment is permanency of tenure if 
the employee is competent to perform 
the work available and this fundamen- 
tal is violated so long as said tenure 
is dependent upon the whim of officials 
who possess, as at present, practically 
unlimited powers to demote or dismiss 
employees; therefore, this 45th annual 
convention of the A. F of L. instructs 
the E.C. to assist the representatives 
of organizations of government em- 
ployees to curb this arbitrary power 
possessed by administrative officials 
through the establishment of a Civil 
Service Court of Appeals to which em- 
ployees could appeal in demotion and 
dismissal cases and which would have 
authority to review all evidence in 
such cases and recommend appropri- 
ate action. 


(1934, p. 403) Action reaffirmed. 
Also reaffirmed in subsequent years. 


(1939, pp. 255, 426) Res. 50 called 
upon the A. F. of L. to draft and en- 
deavor to have enacted a bill designed 
to provide an impartial court of ap- 
peals in the Federal Civil Service with 
employee representation thereon, to 
hear and decide cases involving demo- 
tion or dismissal of civil service em- 
ployees. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 


(1940, pp. 415, 416) The convention 
instructed the legislative committee 
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and the Executive Council to use every 
means at their command to secure the 
enactment of legislation establishing 
an impartial Board of Appeals to 
which government employees threat- 
ened with dismissal, demotion, or 
severe disciplinary action may appeal 
for hearing and proper adjustment, 
and further that such legislation pro- 
vide that the aggrieved employee shall 
be represented either directly or 
through his organization in the per- 
sonnel of such Board. 


(1941, pp. 271, 277, 606) The con- 
vention concurred in two resolutions 
submitted to the convention request- 
ing the support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the efforts of affil- 
iated government employees to secure 
the establishment of an impartial tri- 
bunal to which appeals may be made 
in cases of severe disciplinary action. 


(1942, p. 622) Res. 119 called for 
the establishment of a Civil Service 
tribunal to review cases of dismissal, 
demotion, or severe disciplinary pen- 
alty of civil service employees. 


Extension of Coverage — (1989, p. 
426) Res. 63 unanimously adopted by 
the convention, called for an extension 
of the classified Civil Service to spe- 
cial delivery messengers. The resolu- 
tion was broadened by statement of 
the convention: “the extension of the 
classified civil service to all employees 
of the government is in accord with 
the position consistently maintained 
by the American Federation of Labor.” 


(1939, p. 425) Res. 61, unanimously 
adopted, called for the establishment 
of certified civil service eligibility lists 
for rural letter carriers and for the 
selection of substitutes and regular 
rural letter carriers therefrom. 


(1940, p. 426) Inasmuch as the rate 
of pay for workmen employed in na- 
tional cemeteries is generally far be- 
low that for similar work in private 
employment, the convention approved 
a resolution authorizing that the A. F. 
of L. endeavor to have national ceme- 


tery employees placed under Civil 
Service and entitled to all the rights 
and benefits of other Civil Service 
workers. 


(1940, p. 412) The 1940 convention 
reaffirmed position of the A. F. of L. 
in favor of extension of the classified 
civil service to all positions in the civil 
service of the United States Govern- 
ment except those determined to be 
policy-forming in fact. 


(1941, pp. 273, 602) The convention 
reaffirmed its endorsement of the clas- 


‘sified civil service as in the best in- 


terests of both employees and the pub- 
lic and requests continued activity for 
extension and improvement of the 
system. 


(1942, p. 621) The A. F. of L. was 
requested to record its position in fa- 
vor of placing all national memorial 
property employees under the classi- 
fied Civil Service, with a minimum 
wage of $180 per month and 2 weeks 
annual vacation with pay. E.C. di- 
rected to “lend such aid as is deemed 
advisable.” 


(1942, p. 622) Convention voted to 
extend assistance to special delivery 
messengers in the postal service in se- 
curing the enactment of legislation or 
Executive Order to effect the exten- 
sion of classified civil service to spe- 
cial delivery messengers in the postal 
service. 


(1948, pp. 207, 348) The convention 
unanimously adopted Resolution 105 
endorsing either “legislation, or the 
issuance of an Executive Order, the 
purpose of which is to promote or 
effect the extension of the classified 
civil service to the position of special 
delivery messenger in the Post Office 
service.” 


(1944, p. 423) Res. 62— 


Resolved—-That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in this, its sixty- 
fourth convention, does unqualifiedly 
endorse either legislation or adminis- 
trative action, the purpose of which is 
to promote or effect the extension of 
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the classified service to the position of 
special delivery messenger in the Post 
Office service. 

This resolution requests the support 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to the National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers in its efforts to 
secure for its members a classified 
civil service status. 


(1946, p. 480) Resolution No. 178 
unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—Substitutes in the Rural 
Delivery Service in the Post Office De- 
partment do not have the protection of 
civil service, and 

Whereas—This denies them privi- 
leges that they should be entitled to 
and defeats the effectiveness of the 
merit system, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled endorse legislation giving Rural 
Carrier substitutes a civil service 
status and granted annual leave and 
sick leave. 


This resolution requests endorse- 
ment by the American Federation of 
Labor of legislation giving Rural Car- 
rier substitutes a civil service status 
and annual and sick leave. 


(1946, p. 481) Res. 181— 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this, its sixty-fifth 
convention, assert its disapproval of 
the employment of temporary non- 
certified civil service employees in the 
postal service except during bona fide 
emergencies, and be it further 


Resolved—That prompt steps be 
taken to replace all temporary or non- 
certified civil service employees in the 
postal service as soon as practicable. 

Resolution 181 requests that this 
convention reassert its disapproval of 
the employment of temporary non- 
certified employees in the postal serv- 
ice except during bona fide emergen- 
cies and asks that prompt steps be 
taken to replace all temporary or non- 
certified civil service employees in the 
postal service as soon as practicable. 


(1944, p. 419) Res. 100— 

Whereas—The Post Office Depart- 
ment through Postmaster General 
Walker has issued an invitation to 
employees to contribute recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of employee 
working conditions, and 

Whereas—The U.S. Civil Service 
Commission has established a Labor- 
Management Advisory Board, and 


Whereas—This board is merely ad- 
visory, and 

Whereas—Federal organization can- 
not undertake to place in effect official 
recommendations, and 

Whereas—Private industry has or- 
ganized labor-management commit- 
tees contributing largely to improving 
and increasing war production with 
mutual rewards for both labor and 
management, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this 64th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor hereby instructs its na- 
tional officers to seek legislation that 
will create an official labor-manage- 
ment committee in the Federal Civil 
Service. 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council with instructions to 
confer with the affiliated organizations 
of government employees and take 
such steps as seem advisable to effec- 
tuate it. 

(1947, p. 553) Res. 162, as amend- 
ed, was unanimously adopted by the 
convention as follows: 

Whereas—Postmasters are now ap- 
pointed to that position through ex- 
aminations, or recommendation of 
their Congressmen, and 


Whereas—In most instances are 
men of the political faith which hold 
power at the time, and 


Whereas—These appointees are men 
of little or no experience in the postal 
service, and 

Whereas—The postal service has 
grown to be the largest business or- 
ganization in the world, and the ad- 
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ministration thereof, for economic 
reasons, should be in the hands of 
qualified and experienced leaders ap- 
pointed from the postal service, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved—That when the office of a 
postmaster of the first, second or third 
class becomes vacant, the Postmaster 
General shall immediately designate 
an employee of that office to serve as 
Acting Postmaster. The Postmaster 
General shall inform the Civil Service 
Commission, who will as soon as prac- 
ticable hold an examination open only 
to postal employees in the office af- 
fected. As soon as practicable after 
the examination, the Civil Service 
Commission will furnish an eligible 
register to the Postmaster General, 
who will make a selection from the 
three highest names on the eligible 
register and certify the appointment 
as postmaster of the person selected. 
Appointments made in this way will 
be without definite term, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled does hereby record its approval of 
placing the appointments of first, sec- 
ond and third class postmasters under 
Civil Service and adds its active sup- 
port to the Government Employees 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor in an effort to bring about this 
reform. 


Civilian Conservation Corps—(1933, 
p. 102) Certain provisions of the law 
which created the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps were not favored by us. 
Appropriations of $148.000,000 had 
been made for public buildings and a 
number of contracts were waiting to 
be signed. Certain changes and 
amendments were made in the Act 
upon the recommendation of the rep- 
resentatives of the A. F. of L. The 
Act became law March 31, 1933. Un- 
der this law 1418 Civilian Conserva- 
tion Camps have been established; 
293,582 young men are now in the 


Civilian Conservation Service and es- 
tablished in these camps. 


We opposed the compensation paid 
and the utilization of money appro- 
priated for public building, for the 
purpose of meeting the expenses inci- 
dent to the establishment of these 
Conservation Camps. It is the intent 
and purpose to continue to urge for 
higher payment and for the replace- 
ment of the funds for building pur- 
poses which were transferred for pay- 
ment of expenses and compensation of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


(1940, pp. 587-88) One of the first 
agencies set up by the Government to 
meet the needs of unemployed youth 
was the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Directed from the start by a trade 
unionist with the management and 
discipline under the War Department, 
this agency has performed a notable 
service in the work of conservation of 
our natural resources. It has helped 
to create in the public mind an appre- 
ciation of our vast public domain and 
the need for its conservation if it is to 
be of continuing service to the nation. 
The development of an educational 
program in the camps has been most 
useful and has served to provide both 
vocational guidance and training of 
many of our youth. 


During the past year the qualifica- 
tion for admission to the Corps has 
been changed. Relief status is no 
longer a requirement. The work train- 
ing program of the Camps has been 
kept practical with the result that the 
record of the placement of youth in 
employment has been very creditable. 
But what is apparent is that this 
agency by an avoidance of overlap- 
ping, and by focusing on the new vo- 
cation of conservation, has met a rec- 
ognized need. 


Your committee would repeat its 
commendation of this agency and wel- 
come these changes in policy which 
look toward its establishment as a 
permanent agency for the training of 
youth for conservation. Your commit- 
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tee would express the hope that in the 
coordination of the various youth- 
serving agencies of the government 
that this Civilian Conservation Corps 
be recognized for its record of con- 
structive service over the past seven 
years. 


(1942, p. 161) Upon recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Appropria- 
tions the House, on June 5, 1942, voted 
drastic reductions in the budget esti- 
mates for the various bureaus of the 
Labor Department, and entirely abol- 
ished the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
an agency that has, at all times, 
worked in harmony with the principles 
and policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Largely due to the 
efforts of the Executive Council, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended substantial increases in 
several items but refused to recom- 
mend funds for continuing the CCC. 
Notwithstanding the committee’s rec- 
ommendation the Senate voted suffi- 
cient funds to maintain the CCC. The 
House, however, refused to recede 
from its attitude and the Conference 
Committee’s recommendation,  pro- 
viding an appropriation of $8,000,000 
and requiring liquidation of the CCC 
Within a year, was finally adopted. 


(1942, p. 488) This portion of the 
Executive Council’s report notes the 
drastic reduction in budget estimates 
for the various Bureaus of the Labor 
Department, and the abolition of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps; that due 
to the efforts of the Executive Coun- 
cil, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended substantial in- 
creases in several of the budget 
items, but refused to recommend funds 
for continuing the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 


Your committee while expressing 
gratification over the Council’s success 
in securing restorations of reductions 
in the budget for the Department of 
Labor voices its deep regret that the 
CCC is to be discontinued. For many 
years this agency was perhaps of 


more far-reaching benefit to the un- 
employed youth of our country than 
any other Federal agency. 


Civilian Defense (Labor and) — 
(1942, p. 225) In January, 1942, at 
the request of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the railroad 
brotherhoods, a conference was. called 
at the White House to discuss the role 
of Labor in Civilian Defense. At that 
time a Labor Advisory Committee was 
appointed. ... The conference adopted 
the following Statement of Federal 
Policy: 

The Office of Civilian Defense has 
been directed, under its Executive 
Order: to study and plan measures 
designed to afford adequate protec- 
tion to life and property; to plan 
and promote programs designed to 
enlist full civilian participation in 
the war effort, to meet emergency 
needs of local committees arising 
from the impact of the industrial 
and military effort, and to plan and 
promote activities designed to sus- 
tain the national morale. 

In accordance with these mandates 
the Office of Civilian Defense has 
called upon Labor to contribute to 
the full extent of its ability in the 
organization and manning of the 
protective services directed to meet 
community problems. Labor has 
pledged its full support. 

The Office of Civilian Defense rec- 
ognizes that Labor’s role in the war 
is of vital importance to maximum 
production, adequate protection of 
persons and property and effective 
volunteer participation. Labor’s re- 
sponsibilities require that Labor 
shall be adequately represented in 
the determination of policy and in 
the effectuation of the Civilian De- 
fense Program. 


Despite this statement of policy, 
Labor has not achieved fair represen- 
tation in the operation of the Civilian 
Defense. This is partly because the 
Office of Civilian Defense operates on 
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a completely decentralized basis and 
has no power or control over state or 
local defense councils. Many of the 
defense councils are not truly repre- 
sentative of the community, but, in- 
stead, reflect the dominant political 
party, the Chambers of Commerce, or 
the social service agencies of the com- 
munity. Although some of the coun- 
cils give advisory representation, few 
of them recognize Labor by making it 
a real working part of the civilian de- 
fense program by giving the workers 
policy-making representation. 

Although it must be noted that the 
function of the civilian defense coun- 
cils in connection with the war price 
and rationing boards is simply to 
make recommendations, it must also 
be noted that fair Labor representa- 
tion on all war price and rationing 
boards is of special interest to Labor. 
The local defense councils throughout 
the country have been asked to make 
recommendations on board member- 
ship to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. In its communication cover- 
ing the qualifications and duties of 
board members, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has stated “membership 
of the individual boards should in- 
clude members from Labor and, where 
appropriate, members from agricul- 
ture. In the selection of labor and 
farmer members the nominating body 
should consult the recognized state 
and local organizations of labor and 
farmers.” 

Since the White House Conference 
took place and the Statement of Fed- 
eral Policy was issued two other poli- 
cies, both advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor, have been an- 
nounced. The second policy is that on 
plant air raid protection committees, 
which provides for joint labor and 
management committees to perfect 
and carry out plans for protection of 
plants and personnel in the event of 
raids. The Office of Civilian Defense 
has specifically stated that “where the 
workers belong to a labor organiza- 
tion, the union representatives should 


constitute the labor half of the joint 
committee.” 

Despite this statement of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, machinery, except 
in a few instances, has not been 
worked out to utilize the training and 
experience of workers. Under a rep- 
resentative set-up, groups like iron 
workers could cut through buildings 
quickly to get to trapped victims. 
Electrical workers and plumbers are 
best equipped to do the job of restor- 
ing a city’s power and water system. 
Carpenters and other building trades- 
men are best qualified to do the job of 
making damaged buildings safe and 
demolishing others, and the fire fight- 
ers, when properly integrated in the 
community defense organization, can 
play one of the most important parts 
in any protective system. 


The third policy developed by the 
Office of Civilian Defense is group 
registration of union members for civ- 
ilian defense work. This group regis- 
tration has the advantage of saving 
time for union members who now can 
be registered at their union halls, at 
special meetings, through their busi- 
ness representatives, or through a 
census taken by their own officials. 
For the defense council group this 
form of group registration makes it 
possible to obtain large numbers of 
specially qualified personnel for de- 
fense work. 


A Labor Section has been established 
by the Office of Civilian Defense, 
charged with the responsibility of 
keeping Labor informed of all activi- 
ties of the Office of Civilian Defense 
through the national offices of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
C.1.0., and the railroad brotherhoods. 
This Labor Section is also making an 
effort through state and local groups 
to keep informed of what labor unions 
are doing in civilian defense, and of 
civilian defense activities as they re- 
late to Labor. 


Civilian Internees, Compensation 
(Wake, Guam and Other Islands)— 
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(1942, p. 460) The plight of thousands 
of construction workers employed by 
contractors of the U.S. who have been 
captured and interned in Wake, Guam 
and other islands, was presented to 
the convention in the form of two reso- 
lutions designed to secure compensa- 
tion for those prisoners commensurate 
with that granted employees of the 
government. The convention adopted 
the recommendations of the committee 
containing the following statement: 

Your Committee is of the opinion 
that the purpose of these resolutions 
is very meritorious and should be 
given complete support by this great 
Federation in order to correct the 
present discrimination against the civ- 
ilian workers employees of contractors 
and subcontractors. Evidence before 
your Committee proved conclusively 
that all persons captured by the enemy 
including military and civilian person- 
nel are covered by Public Law 490 
which provides that these captured 
persons should receive full base pay 
plus all allotments while interned in 
enemy country. 

Your Committee believes that Pub- 
lic Law 490 should be amended so as 
to provide the same protection for the 
civilian employees of contractors and 
subcontractors who have been and 
may be captured and interned under 
the same circumstances as are those 
who are fully protected by Public Law 
490. 

Your Committee believes that the 
amendment to Public Law No. 490 
should receive the full support of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
all its affiliates. In order that the ex- 
isting discrimination against these 
civilian employees of contractors be 
eliminated, your Committee, there- 
fore, recommends concurrence in these 
resolutions. 

The Committee further recommends 
that a telegram be sent from this Con- 
vention to the Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives urging prompt action on 
the proposed amendments. 


(1949, pp. 218, 474) The E.C. re- 
ported continued assistance being ren- 
dered to the construction workers on 
Wake, Guam and Cavite who were 
captives of the Japanese during World 
War II. The convention recommended 
further aid for these workers as long 
as needed. 


(1954, p. 153) Final success was 
achieved in attaining consideration for 
the A. F. of L. members captured in 
the Pacific during World War II who 
were victimized by the Japanese. The 
H.C. reported: 

These former prisoners are without 
social security benefits and were ill- 
equipped to work or even find jobs 
they were able to do after release and 
return to the mainland. In the mean- 
while, bills benefiting former military 
prisoners of World War II and the 
Korean War have gone on to become 
law. 

Under Public Law 896, the War 
Claims Act of 1948, civilian internees 
received $2 a day for the time in- 
terned. Military prisoners got $1. A 
second bill passed for the military and 
gave them an additional $1.50 from 
impounded Japanese and German 
government funds. 


Those who would be subject to the 
provisions of H.R. 4422 and S. 541 are 
former employees of Navy contractors 
engaged in building air bases on 
Wake, Guam and Cavite with the ma- 
jority on Wake where they, in con- 
junction with the Marines, held off 
the Japanese for 16 days. All civilian 
workmen found by the Japanese to 
have borne arms were lined up and 
sentenced to die. The decision then 
came to put these workmen to the 
task of repairing airfields heavily- 
damaged by the enemy in taking 
possession. Overwork and undernour- 
ishment brought heavy casualties. All 
the worst effects of malnutrition today 
are hastening these men to their 
graves. 

We managed to get Department of 
Labor aid in recognizing one of these 
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most advanced cases by getting the 
malnutrition file referred to the Na- 
tional Institute of Health for review. 
The result was favorable and the 
claimant was declared eligible for 
full and permanent disability. 


After many obstacles were over- 
come in the closing days of the session 
the House amendments were agreed 
to by the Senate and the bill sent to 
the White House. It became Public 
Law No. 744, 83rd Congress. 


(P. 587) During the past year the 
A. F. of L. has continued its efforts to 
obtain adequate compensation for the 
civilian workers who were captured by 
the Japanese in the early days of 
World War II. In the final days of 
the session, the A. F. of L. was suc- 
cessful in obtaining enactment of a 
statute which will provide these work- 
ers compensation equivalent to that 
already received by military prison- 
ers of war. 


Civilian Supply Board, Proposed— 
(1941, p. 474) A proposal was made 
and adopted by the convention pro- 
viding for the creation of a Civilian 
Supply Board on which Labor should 
be given full representation with full 
powers to accomplish the following: 


a. To afford workers affected by 
priorities time in which to seek new 
employment by arranging for ade- 
quate warnings to industry before im- 
position of priorities, by advance 
planning for substitute materials, by 
arranging for a tapering off rather 
than sudden elimination of raw mate- 
rial supplies. 


b. To cooperate with the United 
States Employment Service in special 
efforts to find employment for work- 
ers made jobless by the imposition of 
priorities. 

c. To cooperate with government 
education services for the retaining of 
workers made jobless by the imposi- 
tion of priorities. 

d. To cooperate with all government 
agencies in fostering private plant ex- 


pansion for the production of mate- 
rials in which shortages are apt to 
occur, and, in the event that a private 
plant or plants prove uncooperative in 
the expansion of production, to press 
for their operation by the Government. 

In awarding war orders, the Gov- 
ernment shall give preference to 
plants affected by the defense situa- 
tion which are competent or can adapt 
themselves to the manufacture of such 
defense items which the defense pro- 
gram may require. 


Clayton Anti-Trust Act—(1940, p. 
326) Following the Debs, Danbury 
Hatters, and Buck Stove and Range 
Company cases, government by in- 
junction was dramatized to such a 
degree as to call forth on the part of 
all liberal forces in the country a 
demand to curb and limit the power of 
federal judges to issue injunctions in 
labor disputes. As a result of this 
great agitation there was passed by 
Congress in 1914 what has come to be 
known as the Clayton Act. (P. 36) 

The Clayton Act had a two-fold pur- 
pose. The first is that set forth in Sec- 
tion 6, which intended to exempt labor 
unions and their activities from the 
operation of the anti-trust laws. That 
Section opens up with the famous pro- 
nouncement: “That the labor of a hu- 
man being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce”. The second is 
that set forth in Section 20, which 
limited the power of courts of the 
United States to grant injunctions in 
labor disputes. It reads as follows: 


SEC. 20. That no restraining or- 
der or injunction shall be granted by 
any court of the United States, or 
a judge or the judges thereof, in 
any case between an employer and 
employees, or between employers 
and employees, or between em- 
ployees, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employ- 
ment, involving, or growing out of, 
a dispute concerning terms or con- 
ditions of employment, unless nec- 
essary to prevent irreparable injury 
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to property, or to a property right, 
of the party making the application, 
for which injury there is no ade- 
quate remedy at law, and such 
property or property right must be 
described with particularity in the 
application, which must be in writ- 
ing and sworn to by the applicant 
or by his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order 
or injunction shall prohibit any per- 
son or persons, whether singly or in 
concert, from terminating any re- 
lation of employment, or from ceas- 
ing to perform any work or labor, 
or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do; or from attending 
at any place where any such person 
ov persons may lawfully be, for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information, or from 
peacefully persuading any person to 
work or to abstain from working; 
or from ceasing to patronize or to 
employ any party to such dispute, or 
from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful and 
lawful means so to do, or from pay- 
ing or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person engaged in such 
dispute, any strike benefits or other 
moneys or things of value; or from 
peaceably assembling in a lawful 
manner, and for lawful purposes; 
or from doing any act or thing 
which might lawfully be done in the 
absence of such dispute by any 
party thereto; nor shall any of the 
acts specified in this paragraph be 
considered or held to be violations 
of any law of the United States. 


It is clear from Section 20 that 
courts were prohibited from prevent- 
ing concerted action on the part of 
workers in furtherance of labor dis- 
putes. Courts were prohibited from 
preventing workers from advising or 
persuading others to quit work. Courts 
were prohibited from restraining 
peaceful picketing, boycotting, or pay- 
ing strike benefits. In other words, 
Section 20 was a code of conduct which 


was legalized by Congress and which 
courts were told in plain terms they 
must not prohibit. 

Upon the passage of the Clayton Act 
organized labor, and liberal forces, 
were jubilant. The Act was declared 
to be Labor’s Magna Carta. But it 
soon proved to be a false hope. Em- 
ployers launched legal attacks upon 
the Act. When the lawyers for these 
employers appeared before the Com- 
mittee considering the Clayton Act 
they said it was revolutionary, dras- 
tic and unconstitutional. However, 
after the passage of the Act they 
adopted a new technique. They no 
longer cried “unconstitutional,” but 
they asked for an application of the 
Act so limited in form that in the 
large majority of labor disputes it 
would prove worthless, and instead of 
stating that it was revolutionary and 
drastic they now said there was noth- 
ing new in the Act: that it merely 
restated what was the existing law 
before the passage of the Act. 


In both of these contentions they 
were successful in the courts. The 
judges were eager to devitalize the 
Act, and in a series of decisions they 
virtually emasculated the Clayton Act. 
Three decisions are worthy of com- 
ment: 


Duplex Printing Press Co. vs. Deer- 
ing; American Steel Foundries vs. 
Tri-City Central Trades Council; Bed- 
ford Stone Co. vs. Journeymen Stone 
Cutters Assn. 


(1940, p. 327) This case in effect 
proved the “last hope” of preserving 
the benefits of the Clayton Act. The 
General Counsel of the A. F. of L. 
made the following statement in his 
report to the convention: 


In 1927 there came down from 
the Supreme Court the Bedford Stone 
Company decision which removed any 
remaining hope labor had of benefit- 
ing by the Clayton Act. 


The Bedford Stone Company and 
other stone companies were engaged 
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in quarrying stone near Bedford, In- 
diana. The stone companies operated 
under agreements with unaffiliated 
unions and they refused to employ 
members of the Journeymen Stone 
Cutters Union. Thereafter the Union 
notified all of its members to refuse 
to work on stone “that has been 
started—planed, turned, cut, or semi- 
finished—by men working in oppo- 
sition to our organization”. Thereupon 
the members of the Union in various 
cities in the United States refused to 
work on stone which was quarried by 
the non-union companies. The em- 
ployers sought an injunction against 
the Union and against the workers 
refusing to work on the non-union 
stone. The injunction was granted. 
The United States Supreme Court 
held that if two or more workers 
agreed not to handle the non-union 
stone, and agreed to quit work on a 
building to which the stone had been 
delivered, they were guilty of an un- 
lawful conspiracy and therefore were 
rightfully enjoined. Justices Brandeis 
and Holmes dissented. 

Justice Brandeis was so incensed 
over the holding of the majority that 
he exclaimed: “If, on the undisputed 
facts of this case, refusal to work can 
be enjoined, Congress created by the 
Sherman Law and the Clayton Act 
an instrument for imposing restraints 
upon labor which reminds of involun- 
tary servitudes.” 


Closed Shop (see: Florida Suit to 
Outlaw Closed Shop Contracts). 


Coast Guard (Separation of Certain 
Agencies from)—(1948, p. 353) Ina 
supplemental report, the E.C. sub- 
mitted the following: 

Since the printing of its report and 
at the urgent request of the Seafarers 
International Union of North Amer- 
ica, the Executive Council, at its meet- 
ing held in St. Paul, immediately 
prior to the convening of the conven- 
tion, gave serious consideration to the 
plight of American seamen, who, al- 
though civilian employees, are in the 


unique position of being under the 
regulation and control of a semi-mili- 
tary establishment of the United 
States Government—the United States 
Coast Guard. 


The administration of numerous 
provisions of federal law affecting 
the rights and obligations of Ameri- 
can seamen, by the United States 
Shipping Commissioner and the Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation, traditionally and for over fifty 
years until 1942, has been a function 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, effectuated by civilian 
personnel. Early in 1942, as a tempo- 
rary war measure, these offices were, 
by Executive Order of the President 
of the United States, transferred from 
the United States Department of 
Commerce to the Commandant of the 
United States Coast Guard, then under 
the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


At the end of the year 1945, the 
United States Coast Guard was re- 
turned to the Department of the 
Treasury, but the office of the United 
States Shipping Commissioner and 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation were not separated from 
the United States Coast Guard nor 
returned to civilian control under the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, but, on the contrary, were, by 
Executive Order, embraced perma- 
nently within the United States Coast 
Guard. 


As a consequence, American sea- 
men, formerly and for many years 
under the regulation and control of 
civilian personnel of the Department 
of Commerce are and will continue to 
be subject to the extremely rigid regu- 
lation and control and wholly unsuit- 
able and often arbitrary and unrealis- 
tic processes of a semi-military estab- 
lishment in respect to matters which 
should be regulated by civilians in ac- 
cordance with principles and proce- 
dures adapted to civilian employees. 


es 
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We, therefore, recommend that this 
convention go on record as fully sup- 
porting and endorsing the position of 
the Seafarers International Union of 
North America in this matter and in 
favor of requesting the President of 
the United States to take appropriate 
measures to separate the Office of 
U. S. Shipping Commissioner and the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navy- 
igation from the U. S. Coast Guard 
and to return these offices to civilian 
supervision and control within the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, where 
they traditionally have been and right- 
fully belong, and that this convention 
go on record further as advocating 
and supporting whatever legislation 
may be needed to effectuate such 
transfer. 


(1949, p. 419) The convention unan- 
imously adopted the report of the 
committee considering the report of 
the AFL Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment containing the following: 


Then, too, we may further support 
the men who sail our ships in the fight 
to be and remain free, At present 
they are subject to the control and 
discipline of the U. S. Coast Guard, 
a quasi-military organization. While 
we honor the glorious record the Coast 
Guard has made, we wish to record 
our strong objection to placing any 
group of our civilian workers under 
military or quasi-military supervision 
in time of peace. Your committee 
shares with the men who sail our 
ships, a deep conviction that they, be- 
cause they are civilian workers, should 
be immediately removed from any 
form of military or quasi-military su- 
pervision or control and placed back 
under civilian supervision. 


(1949, pp. 358, 498) In a special 
supplemental report, the Executive 
Council proposed that the convention 
go on record as fully supporting and 
endorsing the position of the Seafar- 
ers International Union of North 
America in favor of requesting appro- 


priate action to separate the Office of 
U. S. Shipping Commissioner and the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Nav- 
igation from the U. S. Coast Guard, 
and to return these offices to civilian 
supervision and control within the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Collective Bargaining— 


Economic Measuring Rods—(1926, 
p.- 50) (also see: Contracts, Arbi- 
tration) The trade union movement is 
an industrial institution that repre- 
sents an investment of funds, power 
and energy. In order to plan policies 
for this institution, it is necessary to 
have records showing developments 
and trends such as records of mem- 
bership, funds, services rendered mem- 
bership, investments, agreements, col- 
lective agreements, machinery for 
dealing with production and person- 
nl problms developing from day to 
day, educational activities. The local 
union is the primary source of infor- 
mation from which these records must 
be built. The local unions report to 
their international trade union which 
compiles the information into a record 
for the whole trade. The Federa- 
tion’s office is the clearing center for 
information of the whole industrial 
field. Without cooperation all along 
the line, no one office can have in- 
formation necessary to estimate prog- 
ress. We wish, therefore, to urge upon 
every union office increasing atten- 
tion to union records. Make sure that 
facts are gathered carefully and con- 
sistently, and that records on all the 
activities of the union are available. 


The kinds of records to keep and 
how to keep them is no minor prob- 
lem, A number of our unions have 
stood for uniform cost accounting in 
their industry and for informative rec- 
ords. The same principles are equally 
important to the unions and for anal- 
agous reasons. In order to maintain 
sustained progress, unions must know 
which methods are effective. Records 
should contain the facts upon which 
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such judgments can be based. During 
the past year the Federation has be- 
gun gathering and compiling informa- 
tion to show the membership of trade 
union organizations, benefits paid by 
the various unions, resources and in- 
vestments of national and internation- 
al organizations, which unions own 
headquarters, property held by cen- 
tral labor unions, financial standing 
of labor banks, trade union agree- 
ments and hours of work by the day 
and the week, and the educational 
work and apprentice training carried 
on by unions. And finally, the Federa- 
tion has attempted to gather data 
to show the total investment repre- 
sented in the American labor move- 
ment. Federation records must be 
largely based upon data gathered by 
affiliated organizations and if there 
are gaps anywhere along the line 
summaries will be incomplete. Execu- 
tives of unions now have to meet 
many problems where they find other 
groups are keeping complete records 
of progress and achievements. We 
must have available our records of 
achievements for trade unions, for if 
we trust to chance or individual in- 
formation or observation we shall find 
we are doing injustice to trade union 
progress. 

In addition to the service such rec- 
ords may have in showing the work 
and the value of trade unions to others, 
records systematically kept are inval- 
uable to executives enabling them 
to detect the beginning of trends and 
to shape policies accordingly. 

We urge the cooperation of affili- 
ated organizations by response to all 
requests from headquarters for infor- 
mation. 

(P. 345) The A. F. of L. calls at- 
tention to the need and value of hav- 
ing complete records of all develop- 
ments in the trade union movement, 
such as records of membership, funds, 
services rendered to the membership, 
investments, collective agreements 
and other machinery created for the 


purpose of dealing with production 
and personnel problems developing 
from day to day. 

The Federation has begun the work 
of gathering together data compiled 
by affiliated organizations. In this way 
the Federation offices may become a 
clearing center for data in the whole 
labor movement and there may be 
available information which shows the 
total strength and the total achieve- 
ments of collective efforts under the 
Federation. Such material in effect 
constitutes labor accounting, disclos- 
ing investments and benefits flowing 
therefrom. Members of organized 
labor have a right to this information 
and on the other hand the information 
itself constitutes a convincing organ- 
ization argument. 


The H.C. is requested to develop 
methods for doing as much of this 
kind of work as can be undertaken. 
Out of such studies may come sugges- 
tions to local unions as to what kind 
of data to keep and how to keep rec- 
ords. Such material is needed by every 
union in presenting its case to man- 
agement, to fellow workers and to the 
public. If labor is to present its case 
by an appeal to intelligence, it must 
be able to present all the facts. 


(1927, pp. 35, 288) The establish- 
ment of collective bargaining opens 
the way for sustained cooperative re- 
lations between management and 
workers. The whole spirit of the work 
relationship is changed by the fact 
that the workers as a group. partici- 
pate in determining conditions under 
which they work. This spirit and re- 
lationship are the sources from which 
various types of cooperative under- 
takings issue. Every joint undertak- 
ing helps to promote reciprocal under- 
standing and to show the way to addi- 
tional mutual benefits. These construc- 
tive activities are based upon a con- 
ception of the interdependence of all 
interests. Because interests are inter- 
dependent, undertakings to promote 
them must be the result of joint think- 
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ing and activity. Workers cannot help 
themselves by injuring other legiti- 
mate interests in industry. It is 
equally true that every constructive 
advantage developed by any one ele- 
ment benefits all others more or less 
directly. Practically every union has 
some distinctive, constructive under- 
taking through which they are making 
the union of greater value to its mem- 
bers and the industry. The nature 
and the purpose of these undertakings 
vary widely—some are quite rudimen- 
tary while others have comprehensive 
machinery for union-management co- 
operation. The important fact is the 
foundation upon which all such de- 
velopments must rest and which makes 
it possible for workers to have the 
spirit of partnership in doing the 
day’s work. 

The nature of the undertaking and 
the methods of work vary widely with 
the nature of the industry, the type of 
craftsmanship involved, and the rela- 
tions between workers and manage- 
ment. Practically every establishment 
operating under a collective agree- 
ment has developed some kind of con- 
tinuous cooperation. A few examples 
of different types are: 

An agency for the interpretation of 
the agreement and for the adjustment 
of difficulties and new problems aris- 
ing out of the contract. An agency of 
this type becomes a controlling factor 
in the work experience of the indus- 
try and enables the workers to parti- 
cipate in decisions of vital importance 
to them; Arbitration based upon re- 
search; Joint determination of pro- 
duction standards; Union control over 
work opportunities and supply of 
workers has changed intermittent work 
to stable employment under good con- 
ditions; Joint undertakings for the 
education of apprentices to assure 
standards of craftsmanship; Provi- 
sions to reward craftsmanship; A un- 
ion technical school which trains ap- 
prentices and furnishes technical aid 
to union workers in industry so that 
craftsmen may get the best possible 


results from their labor; Care for the 
health of workers—various general 
undertakings as well as sick benefits, 
insurance, and such elaborate services 
as the Union Health Bureau; Regular 
presentation of unsatisfactory work 
conditions and methods which unrem- 
edied would result in waste and losses; 
Joint committees of management and 
unions to consider and recommend eco- 
nomical and improved work methods 
in railway shops; Joint committees of 
union and management to improve 
street railway service; Joint commit- 
tees in the paper industry to adjust 
disputes; A union member performing 
the work of foreman in an upholstery 
shop; and many other matters of equal 
importance. 


As unions secure more definite op- 
portunities to participate in the dis- 
cussion and decision of work prob- 
lems, they can contribute information 
and experiences gained in using tools, 
machinery and materials which will 
greatly help to promote efficiency and 
technical advance. 


(Observance of Contracts) — (1985, 
pp. 182, 440) The A. F. of L. is com- 
mitted to the principle of collective 
bargaining and the observance of 
wage agreements. When contracts are 
finally negotiated between the repre- 
sentatives of employers and of em- 
ployees, it becomes the duty, in fact, 
the obligation, of all parties to signed 
agreements, to comply with said 
agreements, to carry them out and to 
maintain them inviolate. The Execu- 
tive Council is, therefore, but empha- 
sizing and repeating the traditional 
policy of the A. F. of L. when it urges 
its members everywhere to religiously 
observe all wage agreements negoti- 
ated, accepted and signed. These rep- 
resent solemn covenants that cannot 
be disregarded and violated without 
sacrificing reputation, standing and 
honor, 


The A. F. of L. calls upon the offi- 
cers and representatives of all na- 
tional and international unions to re- 
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quire their members to adhere to and 
observe all contracts negotiated 
through collective bargaining and all 
agreements signed and sealed by their 
chosen representatives. We urge all 
city central bodies and state federa- 
tions of labor to cooperate fully in the 
enforcement of wage agreements. The 
membership of unions who disregard 
agreements and who violate them 
without cause or justification should 
be disciplined in a proper and prac- 
tical way and should be required to 
obey and observe all agreements en- 
tered into. 


Maintenance of Agreements—(1942, 
p. 591) Protest was registered against 
certain governmental action modify- 
ing existing collective bargaining 
agreements and through Res. 93 the 
A. F. of L. formally opposed any ac- 
tion “which would modify or set aside 
any existing collective bargaining 
agreements and thus take away any 
vested right or interest of Labor.” 
The report of the convention commit- 
tee given below was unanimously ap- 
proved: 


Resolution No. 93 calls for the 
maintenance of collective bargaining 
agreements. The law recently enacted 
covering this subject remains to be 
clarified for it is impossible to know 
whether it applies to federal employ- 
ees, or to municipal and state em- 
ployees. Neither is there any knowl- 
edge of its application to apprentices, 
and other peculiar and special condi- 
tions which exist in industry. 


For this reason your committee rec- 
ommends that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, with 
the request that it secure the neces- 
sary clarification of the law at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and that 
it then immediately advise all of the 
affiliated international unions as to 
the scope, application and interpreta- 
tion of the law. 


(1944, p. 553) Res. 142: 
Whereas—Certain officers and offi- 


cials of the Army, Navy and other 
government agencies such as the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, the Defense 
Homes Corporation, ete., interfered 
with and restricted or tried to restrict 
the collective bargaining between the 
IFTEA & DU or its locals and the con- 
tractors or employers holding govern- 
ment contracts or orders, and 

Whereas—Evidence of this fact has 
been demonstrated in cases such as the 
Sunflow Ordnance job (Local 30, Kan- 
sas City); the Austin Co., Chicago 
Aircraft Assembly Plant construction 
(Local 90-A, Chicago, Ill.) ; Knoxville, 
Tenn., job of Stone & Webster (Local 
53); Floyd Bennett Airport construc- 
tion (Local 66, New York City) ; Camp 
Kilmer construction (Local 66-B, New 
Jersey); construction job at Pasco, 
Washington (Local 17); Fairlington 
Housing Project (Local 28, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia); Nicaro Nickel Co. 
(Local 66, New York City), ete., and 

Whereas—This official interference 
has resulted in prolonged negotiations, 
extended correspondence and endless 
conferences which have been discour- 
aging to union members and creating 
a feeling of distrust for our govern- 
ment officials, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the 64th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor instruct its Executive 
Council to take such legal, legislative 
or administrative action as they deem 
necessary to protect the rights of the 
membership of this and other inter- 
national unions in the matter of col- 
lective bargaining negotiations and 
the right of representation before 
governmental agencies. 


(An Epochal Year)—(1945, p. 10) 
Workers voluntarily outlawed strikes 
for the duration of the war. Wage 
rates were frozen in order to safe- 
guard price controls. Collective bar- 
gaining was effectively suspended. 
The Little Steel Formula partially 
compensated for increased costs of 
living. It was supplemented by de- 
vices for increasing take-home pay, 
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but the wage rates were no longer re- 
lated to productivity and capacity of 
employers to pay. Workers had no 
share in the huge profits from war 
production but instead of the regular 
inereases in their buying power which 
had characterized 1890-1940, the buy- 
ing power of the hourly pay went 
downward—a severe cut which in- 
creased with the return to the normal 
work day and week. In addition the 
formulas of the National War Labor 
Board had warped our wage structure 
by facilitating increases in the lower 
brackets only, thus reducing the dif- 
ferential between rates for less 
skilled a:id highest skilled. 

The discretionary power exercised 
by the (rovernment over wage rates 
and reliance upon formulas, has de- 
veloped tendencies that are not whole- 
some. We need to return to the stabi- 
lizing responsibilities of collective bar- 
gaining as rapidly as possible so that 
the income-determining forces within 
industry can come to a normal balance 
of wage rates, prices, profits, reserves, 
etc. Such a balance will be delayed 
until our normal price system can ex- 
ercise its control functions. 

Total reconversion began with VJ 
Day and the workers expected return 
to collective bargaining. Should wage 
increases result in a request for price 
increases, the wage increase must 
have the approval of the National 
Stabilization Board and the Director 
of Economic Stabilization. Even with- 
in these limitations American Feder- 
ation of Labor unions resumed nego- 
tiations and have been uniformly suc- 
cessful in getting substantial relief. 
They used successfully well establish- 
ed procedures of collective bargaining. 
When collective bargaining had de- 
veloped difficulties in two basic indus- 
tries, which threatened to interfere 
with plans to provide employment, the 
President called a Labor-Management 
Conference. The four most repre- 
sentative organizations of employers 
and workers appointed representatives 
to work out an agenda with the Secre- 


tary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Commerce. This committee decided 
(with the approval of their princi- 
pals) to put the emphasis on an effort 
to establish long-time policies which 
makes possible better human relation- 
ships in industry. 

The Conference was unanimous in 
its recommendations to strengthen the 
machinery of collective bargaining 
and in rejecting the principle of com- 
pulsion. Collective bargaining was ac- 
cepted as the right of workers which 
entailed upon both parties the duty of 
negotiating in good faith. If negotia- 
tions fail of results, then conciliators 
should be brought in, with final resort 
to arbitration. The Conference rec- 
ommended that specific provisions 
for these steps be written into agree- 
ments. It further urged reorganiza- 
tion and improvements of the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of 
Labor. This service has suffered in 
the general deterioration of the De- 
partment of Labor during the war. A 
well-organized, well-manned Service is 
essential to industrial peace. 

Collective bargaining like all other 
contracts relies upon the principle of 
mutual consent. Negotiation of con- 
tracts proceeds by the submission of 
facts by the two parties and by reach- 
ing agreement on the meaning of the 
facts. The value of the procedure and 
the contract is in proportion to the 
good faith on both sides in loyally 
carrying out its provisions. Every 
contract should prescribe the ways 
and means of settling misunderstand- 
ings arising under it. Stoppages of 
production are usually forbidden while 
a contract is in effect. Effective ma- 
chinery, operating freely, greatly re- 
duces stoppages in production, for 
such arrangements promote discipline 
and use of factual presentation in- 
stead of force. Confidence in such 
machinery emerges from experience. 

Two proposals before the Confer- 
ence were strongly advocated by some 
employers: fact-finding boards, and 
requirement of bonds from union offi- 
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cials as guarantee of fulfillment of 
contracts. 


With regard to fact-finding boards 
it is obvious that this method does not 
have the same element of responsibil- 
ity that results from negotiation be- 
tween the parties concerned. Neither 
can it reach decisions with the same 
sureness aS can management and 
workers with daily work experience in 
an establishment. 


The most effective time for fact- 
finding is before a crisis develops. The 
better the facts submitted in negotia- 
tions the less likelihood of industrial 
stoppages. If a political alternative 
to negotiations is available, one or 
both parties may hope to gain advan- 
tage by taking the dispute into poli- 
tics. Legislation authorizing fact- 
finding by an agency outside the com- 
pany concerned should be applicable 
only when the health or the safety of 
the nation is involved. 


Fulfillment of contracts depends up- 
on good faith and ethical standards of 
the persons signing them. Bonding is 
usually applicable to persons handling 
funds in trust and does not guarantee 
the motives of individuals. It would 
in no way influence the mainsprings 
to fulfilment of contracts and could 
not financially compensate manage- 
ment for the costs of work stoppages. 
It would merely register suspicion on 
the part of the employer and would 
retard good faith in collective bar- 
gaining. 


The Conference in addition to these 
specific recommendations to improve 
our voluntary institutions, suggested 
that a continuing committee be cre- 
ated to study ways to improve labor 
relations and to make recommenda- 
tions thereon. 


However, the unexpected action of 
the President requesting Congression- 
al action to authorize independent 
fact-finding boards for all kinds of 
production stoppages, precipitated an- 
other struggle to defend our free en- 


terprise system which guarantees in- 
dustrial freedom. 


(1946, p. 587) Two resolutions, Nos. 
112 and 116, were presented to the 
convention for consideration, both re- 
jecting interference by government 
agencies in the orderly processes of 
collective bargaining. Both of these 
resolutions were unanimously adopted 
and their respective “resolves” follow: 


Res. 112— 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor use its good offices 
to the end that government agencies 
be relieved of any responsibility to 
approve, modify, or extend the terms 
of a collective bargaining agreement 
entered into by an employer and a 
union within the framework of estab- 
lished law. 

Res. 116— é 

Resolved—That the sixty-fifth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor reaffirm its belief in collective 
bargaining, and be it further 


Resolved—That the President of the 
United States be requested to revoke 
Executive Order No. 9697 and thereby 
destroy this barrier to free collective 
bargaining, and remove the threat of 
inflation caused by the wage policy of 
the National Wage Stabilization 
Board, and be it further 


Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Honorable Lewis E. Schwellenbach, 
and to the members of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


(1954, p. 546) The convention unan- 
imously approved a special report sub- 
mitted by its Committee on Industrial 
Relations: 

The field of industrial relations of 
our country is as vast as the United 
States of America which is the great- 
est industrial country in the world. 

Taking into consideration that we 
have hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployers, big and bigger—small and 
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smaller—employing, even in this re- 
cession time, approximately 62 million 
wage earners on full or part time, be- 
speaks the magnitude of the problem 
known as Industrial Relations and 
Management-Labor Relationship. 

Your Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations is being called upon to evaluate 
conditions at a time when more than 
three and one-half million workers, 
ready, able and willing to work, can- 
not find jobs; when in at least nine 
different areas of our country the per- 
centage of unemployed averages more 
than 12%; when government agencies 
reluctantly are forced to declare a 
number of cities and towns as dis- 
tressed areas, badly in need of work 
for the unemployed. 

Accordingly, your committee is on 
record noting with misgivings that the 
Congress as well as the present ad- 
ministration failed to give effect to the 
full employment law enacted by Con- 
gress, and calls upon the Powers That 
Be to immediately take all necessary 
steps to provide full employment for 
our people. This is a prime necessity, 
not only in order to bring economic 
security to the workers of our country 
desperately in need of a steady in- 
come, and who cannot make both ends 
meet drawing on their unemployment 
insurance; but in addition, millions of 
workers unemployed have already 
been thrown on the relief rolls of their 
communities because they have al- 
ready drawn on the limit of their un- 
employment insurance. Yes—full em- 
ployment is needed also to combat the 
dangerous propaganda of Communists; 
which is that the American way of 
life only calls for the right to work 
but fails to guarantee job security; 
that our economy is a boom-and-bust 
economy; that the captains of indus- 
try wish to see a steady and continued 
army of unemployed in order to keep 
those in work down, and thus keep the 
trade unions from making new de- 
mands on employers to improve the 
lot of the working men and women of 
our country. 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions has given study to the great need 
for at least 300,000 new schools; thou- 
sands of hospitals to take care of the 
sick, the aged, the orphans and the in- 
firm; the need for slum clearances to 
provide decent housing for millions of 
our people in practically all big cities 
of our Land of the Free and the Home 
of the Brave; the need for improved 
highways and by-ways, improved util- 
ity facilities, to include all farms of 
our country—all of which would pyro- 
vide employment for millions of un- 
employed. 

Hence, your Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations is on record demanding 
that the Powers that Be provide the 
necessary funds for such public works, 
which the United States of America 
is badly in need of. 

Your Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations made a study of the great pro- 
duction potential of our country which 
some economists call a country of 
over-production facilities; hence the 
talk about curbing industrial produc- 
tion as farming is being curbed. Your 
Committee on Industrial Relations re- 
jects that philosophy and that ap- 
proach, believing as we do that in 
these United States of America it is 
rather a problem of underconsump- 
tion. It is variously estimated that 
close to one-third of our people do not 
have enough of consumer purchasing 
power to keep them in decency and 
comfort, hence your Committee lays 
all stress on greater purchasing power 
of our people to keep our factory fires 
burning and our workers in full em- 
ployment. Accordingly, your Commit- 
tee on Industrial Relations urges 
necessary changes in the Wage and 
Hour Law convinced as we are that 
the working hours should be nationally 
reduced from 40 to 35 with all work- 
ers receiving the same pay for the 
lesser hours worked, and we are fur- 
ther of the belief that the present na- 
tional minimum wage of 75c per hour, 
which is at the present time anti- 
quated and long out-dated, should be 
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increased forthwith from 75c to $1.25 
per hour. Your Committee dissents 
and disagrees with the action of the 
President of the United States in ad- 
vising Congress not to raise the Mini- 
mum Wage Law at the present time 
because of the recession, as we believe 
that a higher minimum wage law 
would increase consumer purchasing 
power and help industrial recovery. 

Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions believes in an extended and ex- 
panded economy in face of the grow- 
ing number of employables each year, 
which amounts to not less than one 
million new workers in need of new 
jobs. - 

We wish to draw your attention to 
the fact that technological improve- 
ments effected in our country each 
year replace one and one-half million 
workers by machines and for whom 
new jobs must be found. To be more 
plain and specific we believe that a 
growing and prosperous America 
needs 2% million additional jobs to 
keep the working forces of our coun- 
try fully employed and to that end it 
has become a “must” to reduce nation- 
ally the working hours from 40 to 35, 
and to increase the minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1.25. 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions believes that good management 
labor relations require free, unham- 
pered, undiluted collective bargaining 
at the conference table with employ- 
ers—hence, our conclusion that the 
Taft-Hartley Law has proven to be 
the greatest deterrent to good labor- 
management relations. Furthermore, 
the Taft-Hartley Law made the closed 
union shop a crime, while 18 states 
have made the anti-union or open shop 
an American virtue. 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, therefore, is on record that we 
will redouble our fight for free labor- 
management collective - bargaining. 
We are for the closed union shop by 
agreement between Management and 
Labor. We are against all these so- 


called “right-to-work” laws now pre- 
vailing in 18 states which shackle 
trade unions, and are giving “free rid- 
ers” and anti-unionists the upperhand 
over true-blue trade unionists who 
fight for union standards and condi- 
tions. 

Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions notes with apprehension the 
policy of the Federal Government to- 
wards its employees who have been 
denied a meager increase of only 5 
per cent at a time when our economy 
demands greater purchasing power of 
all our people. 


Let it be stated openly and clearly 
that the absence of bona fide machinery 
and procedure for collective bargain- 
ing for government employees with 
responsible government agencies does 
a great injury not only to the gov- 
ernment employees but to the entire 
country as it tends to undermine the 
confidence of government employees 
that they will be dealt with fairly at 
the hands of the government and thus 
impair efficiency of the service. There- 
fore, your Committee strongly urges 
the continued support of federal em- 
ployee union recognition legislation to 
enable government employees to ob- 
tain the advantages enjoyed by em- 
ployees of private industry. Those 
familiar with the details of the opera- 
tion of executive departments and 
agencies of the government fully 
know of the deep devotion of federal 
workers to their jobs and of their dili- 
gence in the performance of their 
duties which is generally encountered. 
Therefore, we deplore the tendency on 
the part of the press to give emphasis 
to any and all criticism of federal 
workers without proper evaluation of 
the facts. The false impression thus 
created in the minds of the general 
public greatly hinders the efforts of 
these employees to obtain proper eco- 
nomic consideration from Congress. 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions strongly urges and recommends 
that the Executive Council and mem- 
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bers of the Labor Press renew their 
efforts to give the American public 
the true information on this most im- 
portant subject. 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions is on record against the present 
packed anti-union National Labor Re- 
lations Board made up of men who are 
anti-labor and anti-union. Your Com- 
mittee believes that the National La- 
bor Relations Board as presently con- 
stituted has, by its new decrees, new 
ethics, and new interpretation of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, done more to un- 
dermine good labor-management rela- 
tions of late than at any time since 
the infamous Taft-Hartley Law be- 
came the Law of the Land in labor- 
management relations. Hence, we 
urge that the 73rd Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor do 
everything within its power to re- 
double organized labor’s efforts to re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley Law, and fight 
for such management-labor relations 
as will be fair, equitable and just to 
both labor and management. 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions believes that the bargaining 
strength and power of organized labor 
will be greatly enhanced by organic 
unity and a united house of labor. 
Accordingly, we commend the action 
of the officers and the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor and the C.J.O. as well as their 
supreme effort to eliminate jurisdic- 
tional disputes among the unions 
within the A. F. of L. Your Commit- 
tee on Industrial Relations, therefore, 
is on record praising beyond words 
the achievements of the officers and 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L., 
for their performance believing as 
we do that the consummation of or- 
ganic unity between A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0. will make for a signal victory 
for all labor in the United States. 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions takes cognizance of the fact that 
we have been called upon to evaluate 
industrial relations in the year 1954, 


at a time of grave national crisis fac- 
ing the laboring men and women of 
our country, with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the 
Chambers of Commerce and their lob- 
byists and hirelings doing everything 
they possibly can to besmirch the good 
name of the trade union movement of 
our country, and undermining the con- 
fidence of the many millions of unor- 
ganized men and women of labor in 
the labor unions of our land. 


We note with great apprehension 
for the last 18 months the vicious 
and malicious propaganda of smear 
against all labor unions and labor 
leaders all tending to promote even 
more vicious legislation in the state 
legislatures as well as in Congress. 
We believe in the integrity, vitality 
and future of the trade union move- 
ment of our country which is leading 
the free trade union movement of the 
world and we are confident that we 
shall march forward to greater heights 
and greater benefits for all wage earn- 
ers of our country 


(1955, p. 187) On the subject of 
government interference in labor dis- 
putes, President Meany made the fol- 
lowing statement: “The traditional 
policy of the A. F. of L. is that the 
entire subject of collective bargaining 
should be left completely to the par- 
ties directly involved in order that 
they can negotiate freely across the 
bargaining table.” 


Colonialism—(1951, p. 275) Res. 5 
called for abolishment of colonial im- 
perialism: 

Whereas—Colonial Imperialism con- 
sists in the subjugation and exploita- 
tion of the labor and land of the peo- 
ples of Africa and Asia and the Isles 
of the Sea, which is contrary to all 
our basic concepts of democracy and 
Christianity, and is certain to lead, if 
not discontinued, to revolutions, vio- 
lence, bloodshed and death of both the 
oppressed and oppressors, since no 
people will continue meekly to submit 
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to slavery and oppression, therefore 
be it 

Resolved—That the seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in San Francisco, 
California, September, 1951, go on 
record as condemning colonial im- 
perialism as morally wrong, eco- 
nomically backward and unsound, and 
politically anti-democratic and dan- 
gerous, and in conflict with sound 
trade union principles, and pledge its 
power and influence to help build 
world sentiment to end it wherever 
it may exist. 

(1951, p. 548) Your committee finds 
that this resolution is sound in spirit 
and substance. It characterizes very 
properly the evil of imperialist colon- 
ialism and calls for a vigorous con- 
demnation of this evil. 

Your committee recommends con- 
currence with this resolution which 
expresses the traditional policy of the 
American Federation of Labor—the 
policy of uncompromising opposition 
to every form and practice of colonial 
imperialism, whether it be the old 
nineteenth century type or the new 
and even more sinister and hypocriti- 
cal species of Soviet imperialism. 


(1954, pp. 420, 605) Res. 132 called 
for support of all peoples endeavoring 
to gain freedom and national inde- 
pendence, human rights, and economic 
and social progress. The “resolve” of 
the resolution urged the government 
of the U.S. to desist from rendering 
the slightest direct or indirect sup- 
port to any government in its efforts 
to delay or deny full national freedom 
to colonial people under its rule, and 
instead to bring to bear its fullest 
moral and material pressure on all 
countries now possessing colonies in 
Asia, Africa or the Western Hemi- 
sphere for assuring these areas na- 
tional freedom within a specified pe- 
riod of time. 

(1954, p. 224) Totalitarian Commu- 
nism is the enemy of democracy and 
human dignity in every walk of life 


and not merely in the field of last re- 
sort, the field of armed conflict. This 
enemy cannot be defeated and up- 
rooted by military means alone. The 
struggle between democracy and Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship, is 
all-embracing and cannot be settled 
by one type of action alone—regard- 
less of how important that action 
might be. Positive leadership and ac- 
tion by the democracies to prepare the 
peoples of the economically under- 
developed areas for full national free- 
dom, to hasten their national sov- 
ereignty, to promote their human and 
democratic rights, to aid them in im- 
proving their standards of life and 
labor are indispensable to the victory 
of the free world. Unless the democ- 
racies pursue such a constructive 
course, they cannot win to their side, 
as allies and partners in the present 
historic struggle, the peoples who 
still have colonial or semi-colonial 
status. Unless the democracies win 
these forces as loyal and courageous 
allies in the struggle against Com- 
munist imperialism, the free world 
cannot win this fight. 

The Communists seek to distort 
and pervert the legitimate aspirations 
of these peoples aspiring to national 
freedom, democracy, and a fuller life. 
If any democratic power maneuvers to 
evade the granting of national free- 
dom, the Communists come on the 
scene and over the threshhold. Under 
such circumstances, the colonial peo- 
ples will fall under the yoke of the 
new and infinitely more dangerous 
Communist imperialism and become 
mere slaves and cannon fodder for the 
Moscow-Peiping war machine. If the 
tragedy of Vietnam and the disastrous 
defeat of the democracies at Geneva 
teach anything at all, this is the most 
precious lesson. The price the free 
world has paid to date for its hesita- 
tion in breaking with colonialism has 
been very heavy. 

American initiative and world lead- 
ership have been hamstrung and badly 
hurt by our government’s policy of 
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overt or covert support of the colonial 
interests of our allies. This has made 
it much easier for the Communists to 
engage in vicious propaganda against 
the United States as the promoter 
and protector of colonialists—at the 
very moment when Russia itself has 
become the biggest and most brutal 
imperialist power in all history. This 
course, based on expediency, has 
turned out to be self-defeating espe- 
cially in Asia and Africa. Our gov- 
ernment could not, on the one hand, 
say we are for the liberation of the 
European peoples from the Soviet 
colonial yoke while, on the other hand, 
it either kept silent or in effect ob- 
jected to the liberation of the colonies 
of the Western powers in Asia, North 
Africa, and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. As long as the United States 
serves as such a shield for colonial- 
ism, America will receive the heaviest 
Communist blows in all the under- 
developed areas. 

At the heart of America’s failure to 
provide effective leadership to the 
democratic nationalist forces in Asia 
and Africa is our government’s re- 
fusal to take the lead, in line with 
American traditions and ideals, in the 
struggle against colonialism. This 
wrong policy was not motivated by 
any desire to strengthen western 
colonialism, but by a fear of weaken- 
ing the power of Britain and France 
as allies against Soviet aggression. 
Because of this fear the United States 
found itself isolated at the recent 
Inter-American Caracas Conference 
where the American delegation was 
alone in voting against the proposal 
to condemn the continuation of Hu- 
ropean colonialism in the Western 
Hemisphere, Otherwise, a _ positive 
and practical substitute resolution 
would have been offered by the United 
States delegation. In the United Na- 
tions, America has paid an even 
heavier price in loss of moral in- 
fluence and prestige because its dele- 
gation has not supported the Tunisian 
and Moroccan democratic nationalist 


forces who sincerely desire to be our 
friends and allies. 


In becoming a prisoner of this fear, 
the United States did not strengthen 
but contributed to the weakening of 
the fighting potential of our allies. 
Our government’s concessions to 
colonialism have served to jeopardize 
not only America’s position but also 
the position of our allies in Europe 
no less than in the Near East, in 
Africa and in the Far East. Our sur- 
render of initiative and sacrifice of 
our country’s traditional anti-colonial- 
ist position weakened rather than 
welded America’s bond of alliance 
with Britain and France. Our yielding 
to Paris and London on this score only 
encouraged their colonialists to make 
ever more demands on us for helping 
them maintain their privileges. Thus, 
at Geneva, the United States was 
asked to underwrite an arrangement 
between the old western colonialists 
and the new Communist colonialists 
for the partition of Vietnam. Ameri- 
ca’s refusal to go along with this 
policy soon served to sharpen the dif- 
ferences with Britain over Communist 
China. 


It is, on the other hand, to the 
credit of our government that United 
States influence has been brought to 
bear to facilitate a settlement of the 
Suez dispute between Britain and 
Egypt. This settlement will enhance 
the prestige of Britain as a genuine 
democracy. It will help remove a ma- 
jor obstacle to better relations be- 
tween the Arab nations and Israel and 
to the peoples of this vital area play- 
ing their rightful part in resisting 
Communist aggression. 


Our country’s interest and the cause 
of peace and freedom will be best 
served, if our government, hence- 
forth, deals directly with the demo- 
cratic authorities in Vietnam rather 
than through the French colonial ad- 
ministration. At this time, it is most 
urgent to safeguard the honor and 
good name of the American people by 
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prohibiting French trans-shipments to 
North Africa of any United States 
military equipment already in, or still 
earmarked for, Vietnam. Under no 
circumstances should we _ permit 
American weapons to be used by 
French colonialists for terrorizing the 
democratic nationalist forces. 


Colorado (Anti-Labor Law)—(1943, 
p. 517) While the E.C. reported that 
12 states had enacted vicious anti- 
labor laws during 19438, the Colorado 
enactment was cited as a composite of 
all the laws referred to and as “the 
worst of the anti-labor laws passed by 
any state this year.” The convention 
committee presented the following 
statement in this connection. The en- 
tire convention committee report was 
adopted. 


“A suit was instituted in the Colo- 
rado state courts by the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor and to 
which the American Federation of 
Labor was made a party. Our General 
Counsel, under direction of the Execu- 
tive Council, joined with the counsel 
for the Colorado State Federation of 
Labor in the commencement of this 
suit and in the preparation and filing 
of briefs on the argument before the 
court. The contentions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Colo- 
rado State Federation of Labor were 
to the effect that the law violates the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution in that it deprives unions of 
property rights without due process of 
law and denies to unions the right to 
exercise constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
the right of public assemblage; also, 
unions are denied equal protection of 
the law in that these restrictive pro- 
visions, while imposed upon labor un- 
ions, are not imposed upon other non- 
profit organizations, such as chambers 
of commerce, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, fraternal societies and farm or- 
ganizations. 

Your committee is happy to report 
a major victory for the American 


Federation of Labor in the case re- 
ferred to because the trial judge up- 
held all of the contentions of the un- 
ions with respect to the provisions 
dealing with compulsory incorporation 
and regulation of the internal affairs 
of trade unions, As to these, the trial 
judge held that the same did violate 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution and, therefore, were in- 
valid. The trial judge held against 
the unions with respect to two pro- 
visions dealing with labor disputes 
wherein restrictions are imposed on 
the right to strike, picket and boycott. 
However, the most damaging parts of 
the law which interferred with labor’s 
fundamental rights were those requir- 
ing compulsory incorporation and the 
regulation of the internal affairs of 
trade unions. If that portion of the 
law had been upheld every interna- 
tional union and every local union op- 
erating in Colorado would have been 
required to incorporate and to render 
annual corporation accountings and to 
submit to complete regulation and 
control of its internal affairs. Both 
the Attorney General and our counsel 
have given notice of appeals to the 
Supreme Court of Colorado. The At- 
torney General appeals from the 
court’s decision invalidating the com- 
pulsory incorporation provisions, and 
our counsel appeals from the court’s 
decision upholding the restrictions 
upon striking, picketing and boycot- 
ting. 

Your committee advises that upon 
instructions of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
our General Counsel has joined with 
local counsels of other states in insti- 
tuting suits testing the constitution- 
ality of these anti-labor law enact- 
ments.” 


Colorado River Project—(1947, p. 
659) Res. 115, unanimously adopted: 
Whereas—The basis of the Colorado 
River, comprising many thousands of 
square miles, is one of the most im- 
portant in the nation’s economy in 
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the furnishing of domestic water to 
cities in arid and semi-arid areas, the 
reclamation of irrigable lands and the 
production of agricultural products, 
and the development of hydro-elec- 
tric power for domestic, agricultural 
and industrial uses, all made possible 
through the regulation and control of 
the river through the construction of 
great dams, such as Hoover Dam; and 
the economic and full development of 
civic, agricultural and industrial life 
in the Southwest depends almost en- 
tirely upon the construction of addi- 
tional projects fully utilizing the avail- 
able waters of the Colorado River sys- 
tem and 


Whereas — The people of the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, California 
and Nevada all or portions of which 
comprise the basin of the Colorado 
River system, are vitally concerned 
with the economically feasible full 
utilization of the available waters of 
the Colorado River system, including 
the furnishing of water for domestic 
use, for the reclamation of additional 
public lands, and for the generation 
of hydro-electric power, for domestic, 
agricultural and industrial uses, and 


Whereas—It is now common know!l- 
edge that the available volume of 
water in the Colorado River system is 
far from being sufficient to satisfy the 
claims and demands of each of said 
basin states, and controversies exist, 
and have existed for twenty-five years 
between said states, or some of them 
as to the amount of water from said 
Colorado River system each is entitled 
to utilize, and such controversies tend 
to hamper the maintenance and de- 
velopment of civic, agricultural and in- 
dustrial life within the states of the 
lower basin particularly, and 


Whereas—So long as there remains 
undeveloped economically feasible hy- 
dro-electric potentialities on said river, 
the use of oil and other fuels for the 
purpose of generating electric power 
is unduly expensive, un-economic and 


destructive of national resources of 
our nation, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor use its good offices to help get 
an early decision through the courts as 
to the pro-rata share of water that 
each Colorado River Basin State 
should receive, and be it further 


Resolved—That the sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor also use its good offices to 
further legislation that will aid in fur- 
ther development of the Colorado 
River system to the end that more 
water will be available to the Colo- 
rado River Basin states. 


(1948, pp. 247, 463) Res. 48: 


Resolved—By the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
that such interstate controversies are 
against the best interests of the na- 
tion and should be determined, and 
that the Federal Government should 
take and support such action as may 
be necessary to have such controveries 
speedily adjudicated by the appropri- 
ate court of the United States, and to 
this end the American Federation of 
Labor recommends speedy enactment 
by the Congress of such legislation as 
will enable such judicial determination 
of existing interstate controversies 
which hamper and delay the full utili- 
zation of the waters of said river 
system. 


(1949, pp. 204, 384) With regard to 
the Colorado River System, the action 
of the 1948 Convention has been pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Legisla- 
tion on this subject in the Senate 
(S.J. Res. 4) is now pending on the 
Senate Calendar. Hearings on the 
companion bill in the House, H.R. 934, 
have been concluded but the commit- 
tee has not yet considered the bill in 
executive session. 


The acute shortage of electric 
power in the west is well known. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
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endorsed the President’s program for 
the development of the West. The In- 
terior Department appropriation, as 
passed by the House, carried out the 
President’s program. In the Senate, 
however, the private utilities carried 
on their biggest fight in years against 
public power and the President’s pro- 
gram. Their strategy was to attempt 
to force the Federal Government to 
limit its activities in this field to the 
generation of power at its huge dams, 
with all distribution to be done by the 
private electric companies. The Sen- 
ate committee considering the Inter- 
ior appropriation yielded to the pres- 
sure by drastically reducing the ap- 
propriation on all of the power 
projects for the West. This action 
would completely wreck the plans of 
the Administration respecting public 
power and would constitute a major 
victory for the private utilities in the 
West. 

The American Federation of Labor 
vigorously opposed this action and 
contacted its friends in the Senate, 
urging the adoption of the full amount 
of appropriation necessary to carry 
out the program for the development 
of the West. Despite the pressure of 
private utilities, the cuts recommended 
by the committee were restored by 
the Senate. This much-needed pro- 
gram should now go forward to a 
speedy completion. 

The Committee on Legislation com- 
mends the action of the Executive 
Council in securing restoration of the 
necessary funds and recommends that 
this section of the Executive Council 
Report be accepted. 

(1954, pp. 381, 472) Res. 26 and 
Res. 73 reaffirmed A. F. of L. oppo- 
sition to proposed Colorado River 
Project. 

The convention referred the reso- 
lution to the E.C. for consideration and 
study and whatever action may be 
warranted. 


Columbia Valley Authority—(1949, 
pp. 208, 381.) The convention unani- 


mously approved its committee report 
on hydro-electric developments, in- 
cluding the Columbia Valley Author- 
ity, in a general statement. (see: Hy- 
dro-electric Power Development) 


Combined Labor War Board—(1942, 
p. 185) President Roosevelt proposed 
to the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. the 
formation of a Combined Labor War 
Board to consult with him periodically 
“on all matters concerning Labor’s 
participation in the war .. .”. Presi- 
dent Green of the A. F. of L., and 
President Murray of the C.I.O, re- 
sponded to the request and promptly 
appointed the committees suggested. 

The first meeting of the Combined 
Labor War Board was held on Febru- 
ary 6, 1942, and up to the time of 
the report of the E.C. to the 1942 
convention of the A. F. of L. ten meet- 
ings had been held. 

The subjects considered at meet- 
ings of the Combined Labor War 
Board covered Labor’s participation in 
the war effort, increased support to 
the war effort, adoption of a no-strike 
policy, formulation of wage policies, 
the creation of a War Labor Board and 
a Manpower Board, Labor represen- 
tation upon Government agencies hay- 
ing to do with production of war ma- 
terial, and other constructive matters, 
all designed to increase war produc- 
tion and to increase support to the 
war efforts. 

The Combined Labor War Board ex- 
tended to the President full and com- 
plete assurance of the willingness and 
determination of Labor to extend a 
full measure of support in the war 
effort. The President was advised that 
Labor is anxious to fulfill its duties 
and responsibilities to the nation. 
First, the Board pointed out that it 
was essential to the winning of the 
war that every step possible be taken 
in order to facilitate and develop to 
the highest point possible the produc- 
tion of ships, guns, airplanes, tanks 
and other munitions of war. Second, 
it was pointed out that in prosecuting 
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the war it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that the morale of American 
workers be maintained upon a high 
level. Through.such procedure the 
American worker would gain a new 
and deep appreciation of the real 
meaning of the world war and the 
vital issues involved in the conflict. 


All the meetings which have been 
held between the Combined Labor War 
Board and President Roosevelt have 
been most satisfactory and productive 
of good results in the promotion of the 
war effort and in the protection of the 
economic, social and industrial inter- 
ests of the workers of the nation. 


(1942, p. 509) We recommend ap- 
proval of President Green’s concur- 
rence in President Roosevelt’s request 
to nominate three representatives to 
meet with three representatives of the 
C.I.0. to constitute a board to consult 
with the President on labor policies 
and Labor’s participation in the war 
effort. The results have been con- 
structive and effective. 


(1948, p. 117) The Combined Labor 
War Board, which was referred to in 
the report of the Executive Council to 
the Toronto Convention one year ago, 
has functioned during the period which 
has intervened since the report was 
made to that convention. 


Eight meetings of the Combined La- 
bor War Board were held during the 
past year. Government labor policies 
and the functioning processes of gov- 
ernmental agencies which deal with 
subjects of interest to Labor and which 
affect its economic status, were con- 
sidered and discussed at these meet- 
ings. 

Recommendations regarding Labor’s 
point of view upon anti-Labor legisla- 
tion, control of food prices by the 
government, policies pursued by the 
Director of Stabilization and the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board, the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Chairman of the War Mo- 
bilization Board, and decisions made 
and policies pursued by the War La- 


bor Board, were presented by members 
of the Combined Labor War Board to 
the President at these conferences 
which were held and at meetings which 
took place. 


These meetings have afforded La- 
bor an opportunity to present its 
views in order to bring about a better 
understanding on the part of Govern- 
ment of the attitude of Labor toward 
the constantly changing economic con- 
ditions which have taken place during 
the war period. 


(p. 385) Your Committee recom- 
mends the approval of the portion 
of the Executive Council’s report in 
which is summarized the work of the 
Combined Labor War Board in coun- 
selling and advising the President of 
the United States on war policies of 
special concern to labor. 


Your Committee recommends that 
steps be taken to keep the officers of 
national and _ international unions 
clearly informed of national develop- 
ments affecting labor with which the 
Combined Labor War Board deals 
from time to time. 


Commercial Fleet Proposed—(1950, 
pp. 328, 487) Res. 109: 


Whereas—The Metal Trades De- 
partment, and its affiliated unions has 
stressed, time after time, the necessity 
of maintaining our shipbuilding indus- 
try in a condition which would make 
rapid expansion possible, in time of 
emergency, and 

Whereas—Representations to this 
effect have been repeatedly made to 
Congress, to the former Maritime 


Commission and to the President, and 


Whereas—The present Korean crisis 
has now focused attention upon the 
inadequacy of our fleet, and has viv- 
idly portrayed our national indiffer- 
ence to the lessons we should have 
learned as a result of World Wars I 
and II, and 


Whereas—There has not, even at 
this late date, so far as we are aware, 
been any plan announced for fleet ex- 
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pansion, particularly with respect to 
passenger vessels suitable for con- 
version to troopships, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
again protests vigorously at the na- 
tion’s neglect in this matter, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That we condemn as 
shortsighted any policy that would 
have the United States rely upon the 
shipping of other nationals in times 
of peril, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby declares it- 
self in favor of a strong, well-balanced 
commercial fleet, to be operated by 
private industry, sufficient in num- 
bers, tonnage and speed to adequately 
serve the needs of our military, naval 
and commercial requirments. 


Communism (also see: Dies Com- 
mittee; Fifth Amendment (Teachers); 
Congressional Investigations; Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board; Rus- 
sia; China; Foreign Policy, ILO— 
World Federation of Trade Unions; 
FBI; War in Europe; Support for 
Great Britain; Japan; International 
Labor Relations). 


A ffidavits— (1947, p. 566) Res. 132, 
titled “Taft-Hartley Act” protests 
against the general provisions of the 
law, with particular reference to the 
anti-Communist affidavits. The reso- 
lution, and convention action thereon, 
follow: 


Whereas—There has been enacted 
by the Congress of the United States 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and 

Whereas—There has been unlimited 
publicity given to the provisions of 
the Act by members of Congress who 
actively participated in the drafting 
and enactment of the Act, and 

Whereas—Labor against whom this 
Act is most restrictive has had little 
opportunity to present the facts to 
the general public, we at this time in 
a convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declare that we, as 


American citizens, have one intention 
—to be law abiding, and we will en- 
deavor with every means within our 
power to find out from the adminis- 
trators of this Act how it is possible 
for us as law abiding citizens to com- 
ply with the Act. Due to the many 
unworkable provisions in the Act, the 
administrators have been unable up 
to this time to inform or advise us 
how we can comply with the Act. 
Nevertheless, as an example, we cite 
the following: one provision of the 
Act provides that before a labor or- 
ganization is eligible for certification, 
all of its officers must comply with 
certain conditions. They must supply 
to the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board an affidavit to 
the effect that they are not Com- 
munists or members of a political 
party or any organization that advo- 
cates the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force, and 


Whereas—It would appear that 
American Federation of Labor or- 
ganizations were far in advance of 
Congress on this particular point in 
view of the fact that the majority of 
the constitutions of national and in- 
ternational American Federation of 
Labor organizations provide that a 
member of the Communist Party or 
any other Party that advocates the 
overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force are ineligible to be 
either an officer or member of such a 
union, and 


Whereas—There are court records 
which provide that the courts, state 
and federal, have compelled labor or- 
ganizations to grant to Communists 
the right to hold membership, we of 
the American Federation of Labor 
now find ourselves in a most precari- 
ous position. As law abiding citizens 
it is impossible for us in view of these 
court rulings to comply with this Act 
as now interpreted by the administra- 
tors provided for under the Act, and 


Whereas—As national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the 


——— 


—s 


i ii 
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American Federation of Labor we are 
not the creatures of the American 
Federation of Labor, but the creators 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
with full control of our own policies 
and the American Federation of Labor 
holds only the power granted to it by 
the autonomous national and inter- 
national unions acting in convention 
assembled, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That although the in- 
consistencies, uncertainties and dis- 
criminations visited upon labor by the 
un-American Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
are many, we resolve that labor will 
fight to right its wrongs in the Ameri- 
can way—through the aid of the 
courts, the ballot-box and by Con- 
gressional action. To this end we 
pledge our best efforts without reser- 
vation, and be it further 


Resolved—That until such time as 
by orderly procedure the Taft-Hartley 
Act shall be amended, repealed or in- 
validated by either judicial or Con- 
gressional action, we, as law abiding 
citizens and members of the American 
Federation of Labor will endeavor to 
conform to such of the filing require- 
ments of the Act as will free our 
membership from the penalties of non- 
compliance, and be it further 


Resolved—By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assem- 
bled that all of its elective officers 
yield to the present filing requirements 
of the law but without prejudice to 
the right of each to thereafter make 
such objections to the Act and in such 
manner as shall be inherent in every 
free American citizen, as we are ut- 
terly opposed to the ruling of General 
Counsel Denham as it deprives hun- 
dreds of thousands of our membership 
in autonomous national and interna- 
tional unions from enjoying their 
rights and equities under the law. 


Your committee, in considering this 
resolution, is mindful of the fact that 
since its introduction the so-called Den- 
ham ruling has been set aside by the 
National Labor Relations Board, en- 


abling all National and International 
Unions and their locals in having rep- 
resentation and complaint cases pro- 
cessed by the NLRB without any ac- 
tion by officers of the A. F. of L. in 
filing anti-Communist affidavits. 

There still remains the requirement 
for the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to file anti-Commu- 
nist affidavits if our Federal Labor 
Unions are to be given the right of 
having their cases processed by the 
NLRB. 

In order to remove all questions 
from the minds of our membership, 
your committee recommends, in lieu 
of the resolution, the following: 


Resolved—By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled, 
that all of the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, and its Depart- 
ments, be requested to sign the anti- 
Communist affidavits, however ob- 
noxious such procedure may be. 


(1947, p. 650) Through Res. 48 the 
A. F. of L. was requested to seek 
specific legislation requiring officers 
and supervisory forces in industry to 
file anti-Communist affidavits as is re- 
quired of union officials under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The resolution, and 
convention action thereon, follow: 


Whereas—The passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by the Congress of the 
United States has resulted in the most 
destructive anti-labor legislation over 
enacted, and 


Whereas—This slave labor act is 
notorious for its discrimination and 
bias toward workers, and 

Whereas—This slave labor act re- 
quires labor organizations and their 
members to perform certain obliga- 
tions before receiving the use of the 
National Labor Board, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the Congress of the 
United States be asked to enact na- 
tional legislation immediately to effect 
the following: 

1. All officers and members of the 
supervisory forces of corporations and 
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businesses which employ workers 
other than those in a supervisory 
capacity be required to file sworn affi- 
davits with the Justice Department 
that they are not members of or be- 
lievers in any organization or doctrine 
which advocates overthrow of the 
present form of government by illegal 
or unconstitutional methods. Further, 
that these officers and supervisory 
personnel swear and affirm they are 
not members of the Communist Party, 
Nazi organizations or Fascist groups. 

2. All officers and members of the 
supervisory forces of corporations and 
businesses which employ workers other 
than those in a supervisory capacity 
be required to file and make public 
financial statements, covering names, 
titles, compensation, and all allow- 
ances of its officers and agents. Fur- 
ther, detailed reports as to the current 
financial condition of the company be 
available at any time upon demand by 
any citizen of the United States. Also, 
that financial statements be available 
in detail showing all receipts and dis- 
bursements for each and every sub- 
sidiary and/or plant in which the par- 
ent company holds any interest. 

8. The featherbedding practices of 
any corporation or company as herein 
defined be made subject to federal 
penalties. Withholding of commodities 
from market, creation of false short- 
ages, and similar practices shall result 
in a full investigation by the Attorney 
General’s office and proven guilt of 
such practices be punishable as a fed- 
eral offense. 


Your committee recommends that 
the resolution be nonconcurred with, 
for the specific reason that we are now 
vigorously objecting to the anti-Com- 
munist affidavits. 


Communists, Warning against — 
(1925, p. 90) Among the pitfalls 
threatening unwary trade unionists 
are Communist organizations and ac- 
tivities operating under names adroitly 
designed to suggest identification with 
the bona fide trade unionmovement. By 


such deceits a number of trade union- 
ists and labor organizations have been 
misled into supporting efforts seeking 
to overthrow our unions and our pur- 
poses. These organizations assume to 
speak in the name of Labor and attempt 
to arrogate to themselves Labor’s func- 
tions, but it is the familiar attempt of 
the wolf to disguise himself as a sheep 
in order to make a more strategic at- 
tack on his prey. Among such under- 
takings against which we hereby give 
specific warning are: International 
Labor Defense Council, The American 
Negro Congress, the Irish Workers 
and Peasants’ Famine Relief Commit- 
tee, The International Workers Aid 
and the Workers Party. These choices 
of field activity are indicative of the 
methods of the Communists. They seek 
out those races and groups with griey- 
ances and foster discontent in the 
hope of inciting uprisings and riots. 
They endeavor to destroy efforts for 
constructive development in order 
that there may be more discontent 
and hopeless rage against wrongs. 
Whether sincere in their belief in the 
need for world revolution or only 
maliciously promoting trouble, Com- 
munists seek first the overthrow of 
the bona fide labor movement. Com- 
munists carry on their propaganda 
through the following agencies: The 
Trade Union Educational League, 
which promotes Communism under the 
deceptive title, makes virulent attacks 
on the trade union movement and its 
leaders; the Workers Monthly, which 
is somewhat more refined in methods 
but identical in purpose; The Amal- 
gamationist, prepared for the print- 
ing trades; The Progresswe Building 
Trades, intended to promote trouble 
among the workers in that industry; 
The Champion, which is the organ to 
promote the American Negro Con- 
gress and The Daily Worker, a daily 
newspaper. They also publish a long 
list of books including fairy stories 
for children which put Communism in 
a form to lodge in children’s minds. 
We warn all trade unions against the 
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above activities and publications. In 
order to prevent similar Communist 
trickery from capturing any trade un- 
ion support, we urge all unions before 
committing themselves to undertak- 
ings with which they are not thorough- 
ly familiar, to make inquiry first from 
the office of the A. F. of L. Trade 
unionists should also be on their guard 
against not only the propaganda of 
Communist and pseudo-labor organiza- 
tions, but also against their efforts to 
collect money avowedly for purposes 
beneficial to Labor but actually for the 
benefit of individuals and purposes 
subversive to the trade union move- 
ment itself. The activities of the trade 
union movement are limited in many 
ways by lack of funds, and whatever 
surplus money trade unions have ought 
to be contributed to agencies of which 
they have knowledge and in which they 
have confidence, rather than to take 
the chance of supporting a hostile 
movement by making contributions to 
organizations that are not vouched for 
by the legitimate labor movement. We 
recommend to all trade union organi- 
zations that before they enter into 
commitments of any kind with or- 
ganizations and movements of which 
they do not have personal information 
and which have not been approved by 
the A. F. of L., that they first make 
inquiry of the representatives of the 
American labor movement. Caution 
saves serious mistakes. (P. 300) We 
believe that Communists can make no 
headway in our movement if trade un- 
ionists are forearmed with dependable 
information and if constructive de- 
velopment goes on apace. It would be 
the part of wisdom if all organiza- 
tions make careful inquiries concern- 
ing all movements before making com- 
mitments of cooperation. The office of 
the A. F. of L. is obviously the agency 
through which such information 
should be disseminated. Against the 
Communist boring from within we 
recommend that drastic action which 
the surgeon takes against a malignant 
growth—removal of all affected tis- 


sues. To temporize is to endanger the 
health of the whole organization. 
(1927, p. 39) We have been success- 
ful during the past year in defeating 
plans of Communists to get control of 
trade unions. We believe there can 
be no compromise with Communists 
because their purpose is the destruc- 
tion of trade unions and the inculca- 
tion of class war. Wherever Commu- 
nist propagandists have concentrated 
their work and there was need to let 
the trade unionists have information 
of deception practiced, the Federation 
has made the necessary information 
available. In this way we have been 
able to advise trade unionists so they 
would not knowingly give either finan- 
cial or moral support to Communist 
undertakings. The outstanding efforts 
of Communists to get foothold in the 
American labor movement were 
among the textile workers of Passaic, 
the women’s garment industry, and 
the fur workers’ industry; in the first 
instance, the United Textile Workers 
got control of the situation; in the 
second instance, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union was 
able to deal with its own problem; 
and in the third, at the request of the 
Fur Workers organization the A. F. 
of L. made an investigation and upon 
its findings reorganized the local un- 
ions-of New York, arranged for a con- 
vention of the workers and thus 
brought about the purging of the un- 
ion from Communist control. The 
American labor movement represents 
the ideal of constructive development 
based upon an understanding of the 
interdependence of the interests of all 
individuals and groups. That we have 
made distinct progress in defeating 
the philosophy and the proponents of 
Communism is in the interest of the 
general welfare of the workers of our 
nation as well as of our national in- 
stitutions. Organizations of wage 
earners guided by voluntary principles 
are the instrumentalities through 
which workers may expect improve- 
ments in conditions of life and work. 
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(P.310) The philosophy of the Com- 
munist seeks the complete surrender 
of the workers to government control, 
while the philosophy of the trade un- 
ionist demands responsible self-control 
for the workers. The worker who 
understands the nature and value of 
freedom will not hesitate in choosing 
between the two. It follows, there- 
fore, that the surest way to avoid 
Communistic control developing within 
any part of the trade union movement 
is to keep the members everywhere 
thoroughly informed upon the basic 
principle of trade unionism which 
seeks progress through freedom. The 
committee recommends that all affili- 
ated national and international unions 
should carefully survey the activities 
of their respective local unions for 
the purpose of uprooting every Com- 
munistic development that may pre- 
sent itself within their ranks. It is 
well that even unintentional misinfor- 
mation on this point from within our 
movement should be guarded against. 


(P. 370) Since the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, after 
cleaning its house from the Commu- 
nist pestilence, has undertaken a great 
drive to repair the damage done by 
the Communist pilferers, to reestab- 
lish union control in the trades under 
its jurisdiction, and to do other 
equally constructive trade union work, 
that it is the sense of this convention 
that the E.C. continue to give the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union the same measure of invaluable 
aid and cooperation which it has given 
it in the past and which has been so 
greatly instrumental in checking the 
spread of Communist disruptive 
propaganda throughout the American 
labor movement. 


(1928, p. 118) The activities of the 
Communists to disrupt and disorgan- 
ize the trade unions and get control 
of union meetings have not abated. 
Their purposes are concealed under 
terms and titles which tend to mislead 
the unthinking and those not fully in- 
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formed—sometimes expressed as de- 
structive criticism, efforts to belittle 
trade union policies, or to reverse 
trade union policies for revolutionary 
methods. We have been constantly 
on the alert to warn our affiliated or- 
ganizations and their membership 
against giving aid or comfort, moral 
or financial support, to these would- 
be wreckers of the trade union move- 
ment. The trade union movement is 
founded upon sound and proven prin- 
ciples. The life of our movement de- 
pends upon the preservation of these 
principles. The Communists are fun- 
damentally antagonistic to the prin- 
ciples, policies, practices and law of 
the organized labor movement. We re- 
peat our assertion that has been often 
reaffirmed, there can be no compro- 
mise with the Communists, with its 
followers and adherents. They seek 
the destruction of the organized labor 
movement and would substitute there- 
for class war and class hatred. Their 
objective in the United States necessi- 
tates not only the destruction of the 
A. F. of L. but the overthrow of the 
government of the U.S. and the estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Wherever there is dis- 
content among the workers arising 
from unsatisfactory conditions of 
employment, low wages, long hours of 
work, unemployment, that is the point 
where the Communists become active. 
They use every means to have the 
workers call a strike or to control 
strikes called by trade unionists. Such 
strikes become propaganda centers 
with no real effort to get an agree- 
ment. Not work agreements with op- 
portunity for steady progress, but re- 
bellion and insistence on ultimate ends 
is their purpose and policy; not pos- 
sible betterment now in the conditions 
of the workers but the promise of all 
things is the bait with which they seek 
to lure the toilers from their allegiance 
to the great organized labor movement 
which since its inception fifty years 
ago has brought so much of help and 
hope and betterment into the lives 
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of the workers. The Communists have 
been especially active in the needle 
trades, textile industries, building 
trades and the mining industry. They 
have sought to form rival organiza- 
tions in these trades. They have 
fomented friction and trouble and 
then placed obstacles in the way of in- 
dustrial agreements. The organiza- 
tions affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
the A. F. of L. itself have taken a 
determined stand to expel every Com- 
munist from the ranks of the organ- 
ized labor movement. We refer at this 
length to these matters because of the 
increased activity of the Communists 
during the past year and because we 
again desire to warn the organiza- 
tions of labor, their officers and their 
members against giving countenance, 
aid, support or encouragement to 
Communistic activities, whatsoever 
guise they may assume. Make official 
inquiries before entering into new 
relationships. (P. 255) The American 
Communist movement is destructive in 
character. It seeks to tear down, re- 
gardless of consequences. While 
prattling loudly about workers’ con- 
trol over industry, it seeks to give 
industry control over the workers by 
destroying the trade unions, which are 
the only agencies through which work- 
ers are enabled to exercise control 
over themselves. The anti-union em- 
ployer and the anti-union Communist 
are partners in the nefarious attempts 
which are being made to undermine 
trade unionism. They work toward 
the same end. It may be well said 
that one operates as a tiger and the 
other uses the tactics of the jackal. 
The moment the intended victim shows 
any weakness under the attack of one, 
the other swoops down upon him. In 
practically every strike which takes 
place, when the employer is endeavor- 
ing to destroy the union, the Commu- 
nist enters with his propaganda of 
discouragement and despair, endeavor- 
ing to sow seeds of suspicion and dis- 
trust, not only against the officers 
and committees of the union, but even 


between the members themselves. Like 
the industrial spy, the anti-union Com- 
munist appears in many guises, but is 
usually readily detected when proper 
inquiry is made. Whenever interna- 
tional unions, state federations of 
labor, city central bodies and local 
unions receive communications from 
groups or sources with which they are 
not thoroughly familiar, they should 
make inquiry in each case to make 
sure that they are not being enticed 
into a Communist trap or being misled 
to lend their sympathy and support to 
Communist activities. The American 
Federation of Labor is always on the 
alert and will respond promptly to all 
inquiries in such matters. (P. 272) 
Voted aid to the Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants Union to 
combat dual unions formed by Com- 
munists. 


(1932, p. 407) The A. F. of L. 
renews its declaration of unalterable 
opposition and hostility to Commu- 
nism, to the recognition of the Com- 
munist regime in Moscow by our gov- 
ernment and to every activity of or- 
ganized Communism and that we coun- 
sel our membership to be zealous in 
refusal of all aid or comfort to any 
Communist organization, or to any 
campaign conducted by any Commu- 
nist organization or by those organ- 
izations which are allied with and 
sympathetic to Communism through 
interlocking directorates or other de- 
vices and subterfuges. 


(1933, p. 498) The A. F. of L. here- 
by indorses the fight of the Interna- 
tional Fur Workers Union against 
Communist connection with the fur 
industry. 


(1934, p. 726) All state and city 
central bodies are requested to become 
and remain continuously active to 
acquaint and explain to the public the 
true nature of company unions, 
namely, that they are merely smoke 
screens used by employers to deny 
workers the right to choose their own 
representatives, and, that in addition 
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to this, they also explain the true ac- 
tivities of Communistic unions, which 
have for their purpose not only de- 
stroying bona fide labor unions but the 
political and social institutions of our 
country as well, and that state and 
central bodies be instructed to do 
this so that the public may have the 
opportunity to correctly judge the eco- 
nomic and constructive value of the 
policies of the A. F. of L. as compared 
with the subversive policies of com- 
pany and Communistic unions. 

(1985, pp. 164, 832) For a number 
of years the A. F. of L. has reported 
the activities of the Communists in 
their attempts to capture and get con- 
trol of the labor organizations affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. and the 
trickery and deception used by them 
to gain that end. At the 1925 conven- 
tion the A. F. of L. warned the mem- 
bership against Communist activities. 
At the same time that convention, 
among other things, declared that: 
1. the A. F. of L. stands unequivo- 
cally for democracy, for the right of 
people to rule themselves and to con- 
trol their own destinies through po- 
litical machinery of their own making. 
2. The A. F. of L. opposes with all 
of the fervor of a high idealism every 
kind of autocracy, bureaucracy or dic- 
tatorship, whether brutal or benevo- 
lent. 3. The A. F. of L. is emphati- 
cally opposed to revolution and to the 
teaching of revolution by violence 
wherever democracy exists and where 
the people have the power to modify 
or change their government through 
the use of constitutional means. 4. The 
A. F. of L. denounces the whole Com- 
munist philosophy and dogma. 5. 
The A. F. of L. will continue its op- 
position against all forms of Commu- 
nist agitation in the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere. 6. The A. F. 
of L. is democratic in faith and struc- 
ture and it can never be otherwise. 
Democracy and autocracy can make 
no compromise. To compromise with 
this enemy is inevitably to the advan- 
tage of the enemy, 7, The A, F. of L. 


proposes, in the future as in the past, 
to use every honorable method to pro- 
tect its own integrity against the cor- 
rupting, disintegrating, devastating 
preachings of Communism and to pro- 
tect in like vigorous manner every 
democratic institution in our Republic. 
We stand for America, for democratic 
America, and we want the world to 
understand that fact. Similar declar- 
ations were made in the conventions of 
1927, 1928, and 1932. The 1934 con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. held in San 
Francisco, California, went on record 
as opposed to the Communist Party 
establishing cells within local unions 
for the purpose of destroying the 
trade union movement. We are bring- 
ing these declarations and actions of 
the A. F. of L. now plainly, clearly 
and distinctly to your attention for 
the reason that orders have been re- 
cently issued by the Communist In- 
ternationale in Moscow for a change 
in policy. Originally their policy was 
to bore from within. They then 
changed to organizing dual unions. 
They found this did not meet their 
aims, and they have now directed the 
Communists of the U.S. unions for the 
communists of the U.S. to become 
members of A. F. of L. unions for the 
purpose of boring from within; to be- 
come officers of these unions; to be- 
come delegates to city central and 
state bodies; to become delegates to 
all conventions and get control of the 
unions and the entire labor movement 
as represented by the A. F. of L. for 
their own ends and purposes. If the 
Communists succeed in their efforts, it 
means no more or less than the disso- 
lution and destruction of our move- 
ment, which we strenuously oppose 
and resent. In order to combat the 
propaganda and activities of the 
Communists Section 5, Article IV of 
the Constitution of the A. F. of L. was 
amended as follows: “No organization 
officered or controlled by Communists, 
or any person espousing Communism 
or advocating the violent overthrow of 
our institutions, and no organization or 
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person that has seceded, or has been 
suspended, or expelled, by the A. F. 
of L., or by any national or interna- 
tional organization connected with the 
Federation shall, while under such re- 
lationship or under such penalty, be 
allowed representation or recognition 
in this Federation, or in any central 
body, state federation of labor, na- 
tional or international union connected 
with the A. F. of L. under the penalty 
of the suspension of the body violating 
this section.” (P. 776) The convention 
adopted the following amendment to 
Section 5 Article IV of the A. F. of L. 
Constitution: “No organization offi- 
cered or controlled by Communists, or 
any person espousing Communism or 
advocating the violent overthrow of 
our institutions, shall be allowed rep- 
resentation or recognition in any Cen- 
tral Body or State Federation of 
Labor.” 

(1939, p. 492) It is the openly 
avowed and clearly stated purpose of 
the Communist Party to obtain con- 
trol of labor unions in order, first, to 
use them as recruiting grounds for 
more members and followers; sec- 
ondly, to use them in order to spread 
inflammatory propaganda and so in- 
fluence the great mass of the workers; 
and thirdly, to use them to create 
strikes and make impractical demands 
in order to disrupt industry and then 
to seize it for the social revolution. 
Communism, in theory and practice, is 
violently opposed to democracy in all 
its forms, is militantly atheistic in 
principle, and is in every way opposed 
to American institutions and the 
American way of life. Communist agi- 
tators, working under definite instruc- 
tions from the organized Communist 
Party, are constantly endeavoring to 
“Hore from within” in every union, to 
the end that they may obtain positions 
of influence and control and so lead 
the workers along the road to Com- 
munism. In every instance where Com- 
munist-led groups have obtained any 
measure of such control in labor un- 
ions they have led the workers into 


strikes and industrial conflict, not for 
the legitimate purpose of bettering 
conditions, improving wages or hours, 
or defending the workers from attack, 
but for the radical purpose of develop- 
ing class conflict, and for the purpose 
of creating situations which they 
could use for the spread of Commu- 
nist propaganda. These Communist 
leaders in their efforts to promote 
class warfare, and ignoring the legiti- 
mate purpose of labor unions and the 
legitimate interests of the workers, 
have disrupted unions, divided the 
workers into warring camps, crippled 
industrial production, and caused loss 
of jobs and wages to the mass’ of the 
workers. There is a rapidly accumu- 
lating mass of evidence showing that 
avowed Communists, actual members 
of the Communist Party, and active 
Communist sympathizers, have worked 
their way into important adminis- 
trative posts in national and state 
government. Therefore we call for 
the immediate dismissal of such Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers. 
We instruct the various affiliated na- 
tional and international unions to re- 
frain from taking into membership 
any known member of the Communist 
Party, or active sympathizer. (P. 505) 
It is the openly avowed and clearly 
stated purpose of the Communist Par- 
ty to obtain control of labor unions in 
order, first, to use them as recruiting 
grounds for more members and fol- 
lowers; secondly, to use them in order 
to spread inflammatory propaganda 
and so influence the great mass of the 
workers; and thirdly, to use them to 
create strikes and make impractical 
demands in order to disrupt industry 
and then to seize it for the social revo- 
lution. In every instance where ‘Com- 
munist-led groups have obtained any 
measure of such control in labor un- 
ions they have led the workers into 
strikes and industrial conflict, not for 
the legitimate purpose of bettering 
conditions, improving wages or hours, 
or defending the workers from attack, 
but for the radical purpose of develop- 
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ing class conflict, and for the purpose 
of creating situations which they 
could use for the spread of Communist 
propaganda. The A, F. of L. instructs 
the various affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions to refrain from 
taking into membership any known 
member of the Communist Party, or 
active sympathizer. 


Communist Party, Proposal to Bar 
from Ballot and Outlaw—(1940, p. 
480) A proposal was submitted to 
the convention favoring the enactment 
of the necessary laws to bar the 
Communist Party from the ballot in 
any state, and to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party as a political party. The 
convention unanimously adopted the 
resolution, and the following state- 
ment contained in the report of the 
convention committee which consid- 
ered the resolution: 


Your committee in recommending 
the adoption of the resolution, be- 
lieves it essential that its action in so 
doing be not misunderstood or mis- 
construed. 


Your committee is governed by the 
conviction that no political party or 
alleged political party in the United 
States, under whatever name it may 
parade, should be permitted a place 
on the ballot when there is evidence 
to indicate that such alleged political 
party is the political agency in the 
United States of some foreign power, 
or an agency which is subsidized by 
some foreign power. Among such 
agencies is the Communist Party. 

(1941, p. 10) In keynote speech to 
convention President of the AFL with 
regard to Communism stated: “There 
can be no mistake as to the attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and those whom you have the distinct 
honor of representing in this conven- 
tion... There is no Left Wing and 
Right Wing group in the American 
Federation of Labor. Others may 
fight, they may have their. Left Wing, 
their Center Wing or their Right 


Wing, they may have Communism, 
Fascism, or Nazism, but the American 
Federation of Labor is a united fam- 
ily. We know nothing about Left 
Wing and Right Wing groups. We 
speak as one, we act as one, we walk 
as one and we fight as one. 


“Furthermore, I want to emphasize 
this fact, that there are no isolation- 
ists in the American Federation of 
Labor.” 


(1941, p. 75) The convention em- 
phasized “the fact that Communism 
is abhorrent to American labor and 
that Communist dictatorship has de- 
prived the Russian workers and the 
Russian people of the freedom they 
once won. But the people of Russia 
today are fighting valiantly against 
the Hitler war machine—they are 
fighting for their homes, for their 
lives and for their native land. In 
fighting the Nazi invasion they are 
fighting a common battle with all 
enemies of Hitler. As such the Rus- 
sian people must be able to rely on 
effective aid from free America in this 
decisive hour. But let it be clear that 
in extending this aid we hope and 
pray for the liberation of the world 
from Nazi domination and also make 
our contribution toward the self-lib- 
eration of the Russian people from 
the Communist dictatorship.” 


This declaration was adopted by 
the convention “with a renewed call 
for all possible material assistance to 
all nations engaged in the struggle 
against Fascist aggressors.” 

(P. 473) The Convention con- 
curred with the following Resolution 
No. 95 : ! 

Resolved—By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Seattle, Washington, October, 
1941, that full support be given to 
agencies of government in eliminat- 
ing actual fifth columnism in the 
public schools but.that every effort 
be made to protect the financial sup- 
port of the schools and to defend the 


: 
| 
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civil rights of loyal teachers and the 
freedoms which are essential to edu- 
cation in a democracy; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor express its unquali- 
fied approval of the patriotic stand of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
and urge all affiliated bodies to coop- 
erate in organizing public school 
teachers under the flag of the United 
States and the banner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


(1946, p. 13) In keynote speech to 
convention the President of the AFL 
declared—“‘We of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stand steadfast and 
immovable against Communism and 
Totalitarianism. We cherish the bless- 
ings of freedom and democracy. We 
resent the attempts of those who seek 
to utilize any branch of organized 
labor for the purpose of imposing 
upon our nation a form of foreign 
conceived ideology, totally unsuited 
to our American way of life. We call 
upon the workers everywhere, who 
believe as we of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor do on this issue, to 
come with us and stand with us in 
defense of Americanism and against 
Communism and Totalitarianism.” 


Special Report by Committee on 
Resolutions—(1946, p. 533) Your 
committee believes that this conven- 
tion should adopt a statement, rela- 
tive to its attitude toward Commu- 
nism, which will inform American 
trade unionists, the public, and all 
public officials, of the position of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In presenting the subject your com- 
mittee will submit no examination of 
the various forms of collectivism or 
Communism which have: been applied 
for a number of centuries by groups 
with strong religious convictions. 


-Neither will it dwell upon the basic 


theories of modern Communism, or 
the adherence to the substance of 


Communism by Lenin and Stalin, and 


the interpretations and the modifica- 
tions which they have made and ap- 
plied. 

It is our purpose to present a defi- 
nition of Communism in the sense in 
which we use that term in this report, 
so that when trade unionists use it 
there will be no mistake, no misunder- 
standing of what is being referred to, 
for no term is being more loosely ap- 
plied in conversations, in the press, 
and in public life. 

Assuredly Communism is an ex- 
treme of radicalism or reactionism, 
but the great majority of those in our 
country who have advanced liberal or 
radical views are not Communists; 
generally they are vigorous anti- 
Communists in the proper use of that 
term. In the definition of Communism 
submitted, your committee believes it 
is fully justified in definitely applying 
it to the Communist dictatorship 
which has been established in Russia 
and the activities of that dictatorship 
as it is applied in international rela- 
tions. 

It is not the Communist theory, or 
deviation from it, by those now con- 
trolling the Russian people which con- 
cern us. Whatever may be the effect 
of the Communist dictatorship upon 
the people of Russia and their oppor- 
tunities to expand free institutions, 
and advance their own standards of 
living, is their problem and not ours. 

What does concern us, and concern 
us vitally, is the efforts of Moscow to 
actively and systematically interfere 
in the internal affairs of Americans; 
their form of government, and their 
institutions of human freedom, and 
internationally to use the Communist 
dictator’s influence to prevent the 
development and expansion of free 
institutions in other countries whose 
people desire to be free and self- 
governing under a constitution ap- 
proved by them, and under a govern- 
ment of laws enacted by those freely 
elected by the people to represent 
them. 
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Our fully justified opposition to 
Russian Communism is its active and 
persistent determination to make use 
of American institutions, freedom of 
speech and of the press, to spread 
within our borders the poisonous and 
subversive doctrine that our insti- 
tutions and our freedom are a delu- 
sion and a snare. That under them 
we are helpless to solve our internal 
social and economic problems. That 
the only way by which Americans can 
save themselves is to accept the so- 
called dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which in Russia is supine submission 
to the edicts of a Communist dictator, 
implemented by nation-wide blood 
and other purges, and the suppres- 
sion of all free institutions. 


It is not the theories of collectivism 
or totalitarianism upon which we are 
reporting, but Russian Communism 
in action. 


Realizing that the progress of Rus- 
sian Communism in other nations 
would depend upon winning labor’s 
support, the Kremlin policy, from the 
beginning, was to have its agents and 
their followers infiltrate into the trade 
union movement of every country, 
and secure a controlling position in 
the formulation of trade union policy, 
and trade union education. 


From the day the Communist Party 
in the United States was established, 
much of its energies were devoted to 
organizing so-called “cells” in local 
trade unions, other groups, and in 
manufacturing plants. Their methods 
were to spread dissatisfaction and 
suspicion in the workers’ minds to- 
ward the structure of their organiza- 
tion, and the loyalty and integrity of 
their officers, and to create the belief 
that every employer, for that very 
reason, was an enemy of the workers. 
Furthermore their purpose was to 
foster the treasonable belief that gov- 
ernment by law under free institu- 
tions enslaved instead of freed the 
workers. 


Their effort to infiltrate into the 
ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor was largely futile. They gained 
no sound foothold. Their opportunity 
came when the C.I.0. was organized 
in 1935. The Communist Party in the 
United States immediately gave its 
public and official endorsement to the 
C.1.0. It gave that organization so 
much assistance from the first, that 
it secured a patronage which, by 1938, 
had led to the employment of over 
280 active Communists as salaried 
C.I.O. organizers, and a number of 
others as part time workers. Many of 
these members of the Communist 
Party became officers in National Un- 
ions affiliated with the C.I.0. At pres- 
ent this condition is causing bitter 
division in the ranks of that dual 
organization, and already has greatly 
weakened its effectiveness. Unques- 
tionably the majority of the member- 
ship of the C.I.0. is composed of loyal 
patriotic Americans who are now dis- 
mayed as they understand the use 
which Moscow is making of their or- 
ganization. 

The Communist Party in this coun- 
try, early in its activities, established 
so-called schools, in which the zealous 
and pliant members were taught the 
tactics of rioting, destruction of prop- 
erty and seizure of plants in connec- 
tion with strikes, and in addition 
taught how to stir up workers so that 
they would strike. Some of the re- 
suts of this were indicated during 
that period when to assist the treaty 
of friendship existing between the 
Nazi dictatorship and Russia, wide- 
spread strikes were engineered in 
American plants manufacturing mu- 
nitions for national defense. It was 
not until Hitler attacked Russia that 
the Communists changed their party 
line on this subversive activity. 

For reasons which it is difficult to 
understand, the Communist Party in 
the United States was able to place 
dependable members of the Party in 
many of the Federal Departments, 
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including the Department of State. 
The entire story of this infiltration 
has not yet been told, but it is known 
that members of the Communist Par- 
ty employed in government depart- 
ments, purloined secret state and 
other papers, many of which were 
vital to national defense, which were 
photostated before being returned to 
their files, and the photostats for- 
warded to Moscow. Some of the docu- 
ments were reproduced in Commu- 
nist publications in this country. The 
daily press has kept the American 
public informed of some of the steps 
being taken by the authorities to 
eliminate known Communists from 
positions in the Government, and to 
provide that in the future no one 
could be on the Federal payroll who 
was engaged in subversive activities. 

As American trade unionists we are 
carrying aloft the torch of human lib- 
erty which the Communists now seem 
determined to extinguish, so that con- 
ceptions of human liberty, conceived 
by our European ancestors in rebellion 
against tyrannical government, and 
upon which we have built our nation, 
with its free institutions, can be elimi- 
nated from the world, and a godless, 
arbitrary dictatorship established in 
its place. 

The issue presented by Russian 
Communism, which the Kremlin is en- 
deavoring to force upon the world, 
is the most vital one which our people 
have faced since they won the revolu- 
tion, and shook off the control over 
them which had been imposed by 
Great Britain’s King and Parliament, 
in which our Colonial ancestors had 
neither voice nor vote. 

Russian Communism, by every 
means at its command, is endeavor- 
ing to establish in our country, the 
same conditions which now exist in 
Russia under the domination of a 
dictator, where any opposition to him 
or the form of government which he 
controls, becomes treason to the state 
to be punished as such. 


The American Federation of Labor, 
without exception, has vigorously op- 
posed any economic or political the- 
ory which subordinated the rights of 
the individual to the domination of 
the state. From our colonial period 
Americans have defended the propo- 
sition that the state exists solely for 
the people who live in it, in contra- 
diction to the former European con- 
ception that monarchs and rulers were 
vested with a divine right to exploit 
the people and keep them under arbi- 
trary control. In the United States 
Americans have been the rulers and 
the state made responsive to the will 
of the majority. 


Throughout the history of the 
American Federation of Labor it has 
opposed every effort by the state to 
encroach upon Labor’s constitutional 
rights; its right to voluntary associ- 
ation; its right to formulate those 
policies for its welfare which were of 
its own choosing. If we are to have 
free enterprise there must be free 
labor, and there cannot be either un- 
less as Americans we maintain our 
free institutions. Whenever the state 
has interfered with labor’s basic 
rights, labor has aroused its member- 
ship, won public support and through 
this secured, not only necessary reme- 
dial legislation, but legislation which 
more clearly defined labor’s right, in- 
cluding the declaration that labor 
could not be looked upon by the state 
or by employers as a commodity or 
an article of commerce. 


There can be no loyalty by any citi- 
zen to our nation’s form of govern- 
ment and its institutions of freedom, 
if they give their first allegiance to 
the Communist dictatorship and the 
policies emanating from the Kremlin. 


Americans, through the application 
of free institutions under a written 
constitution and government by law 
through the people’s chosen represent- 
atives, have advanced socially, edu- 
cationally and materially to a greater 
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extent than any modern nation. Wage 
earners through their trade unions 
have won the right to discuss every 
problem with their employers, and 
work out mutually acceptable under- 
standings. 

While there remains much to be 
done in the interest of American wage 
earners, while they have not achieved 
the full standard of living to which 
they are entitled, the fact remains 
that in no country in the world at the 
present time is labor better situated 
than in the United States, and no- 
where else does labor enjoy the same 
degree of industrial democracy. 

Communism at present is the most 
dynamic, reactionary force in our 
country. If Communism should con- 
trol, then every social, economic and 
political right which Americans have 
won since the Revolutionary War 
would be destroyed. 

American workers will not surren- 
der the advantages they have gained, 
or the opportunities in the future, for 
a government under which the work- 
ers must listen first to their master’s 
voice before they dare to speak, 


Your committee recommends that 
this convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm its vigorous 
and unyielding opposition to the es- 
tablishment in our country of any 
form of dictatorship, either of the 
right or the left, and that it further 
carry on a constant and wide-spread 
education, so that the machinations, 
the methods, and the purposes of 
Communists in carrying on subversive 
activities will be exposed and defeated. 


Freedom of Nations to Decide— 
(1947, p. 12) In keynote speech, Pres- 
ident of the AFL stated: “. ..We do 
not want to impose upon any nation 
any political philosophy, but we want 
the people in every nation throughout 
the world to decide for themselves as 
to whether they want a democratic 
form of government or totalitarian- 
ism. We will oppose with all the 


power at our command any attempt 
on the part of any nation to impose 
any sort of political philosophy upon 
any people throughout the world 
against their will.” 


(1947, p. 14) The following is an 
excerpt from President Green’s key- 
note speech: “Now, may I touch upon 
another subject briefly. The American 
Federation of Labor is an American 
organization. It believes in America, 
the fundamental law of the United 
States, the Constitution, freedom, lib- 
erty, and democracy. We will have 
nothing to do with Communism in 
any shape, or form. We have seen 
exhibitions of Communistic activity 
at some so-called labor conventions 
recently. The conventions could be 
better classed as Communists’ con- 
ferences than organized labor con- 
ventions. Our great convention has on 
different occasions declared to the 
world our uncompromising, irrevo- 
cable opposition to Communism and 
the Communistic philosophy. This 
sixty-sixth convention will redeclare 
its opposition to Communism and to 
the Communistic philosophy, and to 
the attempt of those who are seeking 
to extend the philosophy of Commu- 
nism our unyielding opposition to 
their attempt to establish it among the 
organized labor movement of our 
country. 


“First of all we believe in freedom, 
liberty, and democracy, and we real- 
ize that we can enjoy freedom, liberty 
and democracy under a free demo- 
cratic form of government. We are 
not willing to surrender that right to. 
any totalitarian form of government. | 
We cherish as a common heritage the 
liberty and the freedom bestowed 
upon us by our forefathers, and be- 
cause we prize liberty and freedom as 
a priceless asset, we are determined 
to fight the Taft-Hartley bill that 
attempts to rob us of our freedom and 
our liberties.” : 


Press—Daily Worker and —— 
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Press — (1947, p. 681) Res. 194 
brought to the attention of the con- 
vention the drive being conducted 
throughout the nation to obtain sub- 
seribers to Communist publications. 
The resolution and convention action 
follow: 

Whereas—A constant drive is be- 
ing conducted throughout the nation 
to obtain subscribers to such daily 
paers as the “Daily Worker” and 
the “People’s World,” and 

Whereas—The “Daily Worker” and 
the “Peoples’ World,’ masquerading 
as progressive peoples’ daily papers 
are actually the mouthpieces of the 
Communists and their fellow-travel- 
ers whose objectives are to dupe the 
unsuspecting trade unionists and lib- 
eral thinkers of our community life 
into a state of mental submission to 
the party line, and 

Whereas—The “Daily Worker” and 
the “Peoples’ World” are past masters 
at the art of distorting the facts so that 
the interests of the party are pro- 
tected and so that those who oppose 
it are subjected to intolerable attacks, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as declaring the 
“Daily Worker,” the “People’s World” 
and such other papers that fit in this 
category, as publications that are un- 
worthy of the support of a single 
A. F. of L. trade unionist, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That this resolution be 
given the greatest amount of pub- 
licity possible so that all members 
and friends of organized labor be 
made aware of the action of this 
convention. 


Your committee believes that there 
are a number of publications in this 
country which carry Communist prop- 
aganda and Communist Party line, 
and subversive doctrines, in con- 
flict with the basic institutions and 
liberties which we enjoy under our 


constitution. As your committee is 
not prepared at this time to submit 
a list of all such publications, it rec- 
ommends that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, A. F. 
of L. 


Elimination from Government Serv- 
ice—(1947, p. 672) The following 
resolution No. 157, was unanimously 
adopted by the convention: 


Whereas—Insidious forces of Com- 
munism have crept into certain ele- 
ments of organized labor, seeking to 
dominate policies and practices of 
the free trade labor movement by in- 
filtration into the ranks, and 


Whereas — These same subversive 
forces would spread their doctrines 
of destruction into the Government of 
the United States, thereby constitut- 
ing a real danger and threat to the 
true democratic principles of our Gov- 
ernment, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, renews its pledge of 
loyalty to the United States Govern- 
ment, and recommends the dismissal 
from the service of any known mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, or any- 
one who is in sympathy with any 
subversive movement as to be detri- 
mental to our democratic form of 
government. 


Threat to the Free Trade Union 
Movement—(1947, p. 680) Res. 198. 

Whereas — The Communists and 
their fellow-travelers are a constant 
threat to any sound and constructive 
program proposed by the American 
Federation of Labor for the welfare 
of the workers, and 


Whereas — The Communists and 
their fellow-travelers place the party 
line, as handed down by Moscow, 
above their loyalty to the American 
Federation of Labor and the United 
States Government, and 

Whereas—The deceit and treachery 
of the Communists and their fellow- 
travelers is typical of their atheistic 
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principles and foreign to those basic 
principles and beliefs which have mo- 
tivated the actions of the American 
Federation of Labor and our country 
since their inception, and 

Whereas—The well-established ob- 
jective of the Communists and their 
fellow-travelers is to use the trade 
union movement as a vehicle to put 
over their totalitarian plan, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—that the sixty-sixth Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor reaffirm the Federation’s de- 
clared policy of all-out war against 
the Communists and their fellow tray- 
elers who would use the free trade 
union movement as a vehicle to de- 
troy it. 

(1948, p. 22) The introduction to 
the annual Report of the E.C. con- 
tained a warning against the tense 
international situation and the role 
which the A. F. of L. should take in 
the service of human freedom: 

As we prepare our 1948 Report, 
there is borne in on us the sense of 
suspense which pervades international 
relations and which is reflected in our 
national and personal decisions. 

Peace has not followed human sac- 
rifices on the battlefield nor has it fol- 
lowed from the operations of world 
political machinery—the United Na- 
tions—on which so much thought and 
effort were expended. On the con- 
trary conferences between allied 
countries have proved futile due to 
irreconcilable conflicts in basic con- 
cepts of political institutions. Al- 
though we are in the fourth year fol- 
lowing VE Day, the terms and condi- 
tions for the future of Germany and 
Austria are not yet determined. We 
know that peace cannot be maintained 
if we fail to keep faith with the prin- 
ciples of democracy, so we do not 
favor appeasement. We are also con- 
scious of the tragedy of war which 
will utilize our most modern weapons. 
Because these facts underlie and di- 
rect the activity of any democratic 


organization planning its work for 
the future, we feel it fitting to begin 
our report on the year’s work with a 
frank warning to this convention to 
make paramount in its deliberations 
the preservation of our free institu- 
tions. 


We have recently been shocked by 
revelation of names and concrete de- 
tails of a treacherous fifth column of 
citizens betraying secret information 
to a foreign government which openly 
avows its hostility and enmity to our 
way of life. It is difficult to deal with 
or fight a secret foe, whether in the 
government, in the military forces, in 
our schools, or in our private institu- 
tions. However we do have some idea 
of the fanaticism we must meet when 
the Communist Party substitutes in 
homes and public places the pictures 
of Lenin and Stalin for the Russian 
holy icons, 


To be victorious in this struggle 
against fanaticism and against those 
who uphold totalitarian policy, we 
must develop a new awareness of ene- 
my activity and renew our allegiance 
to democratic principles—the sacred 
right of the individual to direct his 
own life as opposed to state control 
over the life of the individual. 


The freedom we enjoy is a heritage 
won by the sacrifices of past genera- 
tions. Many of the present genera- 
tion have done little to serve either 
political or economic freedom. How- 
ever, the majority of us know that 
freedom has reality only as exer- 
cised by individuals in living. Vet- 
eran members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor know the fight that 
had to be made to enjoy the rights 
which the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees to all men. 


It is fitting that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take leadership in a 
re-dedication to the service of human 
freedom, with accompanying rights 
and responsibilities, by a revival of 
the revolutionary spirit which served 
to free us from foreign control. In 
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the revolution in which our forefathers 
gained freedom, citizens organized 
themselves into Minute Men, each 
ready on notice to serve as required. 
Democracy now needs Minute Men in 
our struggle to retain freedom. Our 
important duty is to arouse fellow 
workers to a practical understanding 
of the fact that eternal vigilance is 
the price of freedom. Vigilance and 
preparedness are essential elements 
in all progress programs, 

We urge that these serious warn- 
ings be made the background for all 
convention deliberations and recom- 
mendations. (1948, p. 418) The report 
of the E.C. was unanimously approved 
with the following committee recom- 
mendation: 

The Executive Council begins its 
67th report with the warning that 
we cannot longer take our freedom 
and democratic institutions for 
granted. Abroad our way of life is 
menaced by the implacable hostility of 
the Kremlin in its global campaign for 
domination. At home the undercover 
agents of the Soviet Government work 
in devious ways to influence public 
opinion and policy. We must guard 
against agents of Communism as well 
as the reactionary foes of Labor’s 
progress. We call upon all members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to pledge themselves to be on guard 
to maintain freedom and to be alert 
to detect and denounce all persons and 
proposals hostile to opportunity for 
freedom for all. 


(1948, p. 165) E.C. report on un- 
American activities contained the fol- 
lowing statement of policy: ‘‘President 
Green testified on several occasions 
before the Committee in opposition to 
bills drafted with the idea in mind 
of outlawing the Communist Party. 
One of them in particular was the 
Mundt bill. We opposed such bills, not 
because we have the slightest sym- 
pathy with Communists, or ‘fellow 
travelers’ but because we feel that 
the enactment of legislation outlawing 


the Communist Party might be mis- 
applied and might set examples which 
would be harmful to all.” 


(1948, p. 450) Convention adopted 
committee report on this subject as 
follows: “We recommend continued 
opposition to laws outlawing the Com- 
munist Party as harmful to freedom 
for all.” 


(1948, p. 481) It would be suicidal 
self-delusion to flee from reality, 
no matter how unpleasant its facts 
or tragic its consequences may be. 
Particularly since VE Day has totali- 
tarian Russia pursued towards the 
rest of the world a policy of unexam- 
pled arrogance and unbroken aggres- 
sion. The pattern of Soviet expansion 
and Communist imperialism is as 
frightening as it is familiar. 


Totalitarian Russia’s aggrandize- 
ment presents a grave challenge not 
only to America, but a dire threat to 
the entire free world. In an immediate 
sense, our country, because of its in- 
tense democratic vitality and enor- 
mous economic prowess, has, from a 
narrow national point of view, less 
reason to be concerned than any other 
nation. But the other nations, terribly 
weakened by war and susceptible to 
far more serious infiltration and sub- 
version by the Communist quislings, 
are in immediate danger. Today, it 
is only America’s flaming devotion to 
democracy and our mighty industrial 
potential that stand in the way of the 
Communist colossus from the East 
over-running Western Europe and 
subjecting many more millions of peo- 
ple to its soulless system of slave la- 
bor hypocritically calling itself ‘so- 
cialism.” 


Un-American Activities—(1949, pp. 
211, 464) The E.C. reported on A. F. 
of L. activities relating to proposed 
legislation designed for the protection 
of the United States against un- 
American and subversive activities. 
The E.C. report said, in part: (p. 211) 
We testified in opposition to the bills 
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because although we are in complete 
accord with the idea of protecting the 
United States from all Un-American 
subversive activities from without or 
within the country, the terms of the 
bills are, Un-American in themselves. 

The A. F. of L. for many, many 
years has been in the forefront of the 
battle against Communists, Fascists 
and other Un-American groups. Not 
only have we warned our affiliates 
against them, but by circular letters 
we have requested that the Commu- 
nists be denied membership. We ab- 
hor and detest all such “isms” but the 
terms of the bills are such that we 
cannot support them as they would 
indirectly deprive the voters of this 
country the right to freely express 
themselves at the polls. We have full 
confidence in the intelligence of the 
voters of this country and are confi- 
dent that they will never elect a Com- 
munistic or other subversive party to 
take control of this country. 

The Mundt-Johnston bill sets up a 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
of three with extraordinary powers 
over minority political parties and 
voluntary organizations of citizens. 
The Board is permitted to designate 
political parties or voluntary organi- 
zations as Communists or Communist 
front organizations. If the bill be- 
comes law, such political organizations 
must register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and disclose the names of their 
membership and the Communist front 
organizations must register and name 
their officers publicly. All material 
sent out by them, by air or ordinary 
mail, must be designated as coming 
from a “commy” source. Members of 
these political organizations could not 
hold non-elective federal positions or 
secure passports. While the board 
would not have the authority to out- 
law organizations as designated by 
the board, such organizations so desig- 
nated would be terribly hampered. 
The bill would permit the setting of 
precedents which might result dis- 


astrously to labor organizations them- 
selves and for these reasons, as above 
stated, we opposed it. 


The committee report, unanimously 
approved by the convention, contained 
the following: 

The difficulty of enacting legisla- 
tive protection against the activities 
of the Communist Party and their 
agents lies in defining such acts and 
providing penalties without also re- 
stricting the rights and liberty of free 
citizens. The most effective action and 
defense against these subversive 
groups and persons lie with voluntary 
organization. Hach organization has 
the responsibility of keeping its own 
membership free of these subversive 
agents of foreign governments and its 
prestige unembarrassed by those who 
work to destroy the freedom of de- 
mocracy. Each organization must 
keep its membership informed on 
Communist tactics, Communist Party 
undertakings, and Communist front 
organizations. With dependable in- 
formation free citizens can protect 
themselves. We have a right to expect 
equally great care on the part of the 
government in selecting personnel and 
enforcing immigration and passport 
law. 

(1949, pp. 538, 389) Employment in 
the Government Service of any known 
member of the Communist Party or 
other subversive groups detrimental 
to our form of government, was op- 
posed through Res, 53. 

(1950, p. 6) In his keynote speech 
to the Convention A. F. of L. Presi- 
dent declared: 

“We are not prepared to follow the 
by-ways of ideological experimenta- 
tion, but we are going to stick stead- 
fast to the philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and fight 
against infiltration by any Communis- 
tic ideoelogy.” 

(1950, pp. 90, 102, 501) Your Com- 
mittee on International Relations has 
examined the sections of the Report © 
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of the Executive Council (Pages 28- 
41), dealing with America and the 
International Crisis, U.S. Foreign 
Policy, the North Atlantic Pact, 
European Recovery, E.R.P., the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, Dollar Short- 
age, and the Schuman Plan. 


We note the detailed and informa- 
tive presentation by the Executive 
Council and underscore our concur- 
rence with its finding that: “Faith in 
democracy and hope for the future is 
slowly being re-established by the free 
peoples of Europe . . . The importance 
of continued progress cannot be over- 
estimated.” 

Mankind is in the throes of a peril- 
ous crisis. We are face to face with 
a creeping world war. 

Vastly encouraged by the victory of 
its quislings in China, the Russian 
Communist dictatorship has launched 
upon a course of subversion, aggres- 
sion and expansion gravely undermin- 
ing world peace and endangering all 
freedom and progress. 

The wanton military aggression in 
Korea, systematic sabotage of the 
United Nations, destructive political 
strikes in several countries, the bestial 
strategy of hit-and-run violence in 
India, the Cominform-instigated civil 
war in Indo-China, a torrent of propa- 
ganda stirring up race hatred through- 
out Asia and Africa, the campaign for 
the fraudulent Stockholm petition in 
the United States, industrial and mili- 
tary sabotage in Britain and Western 
Germany, repeated military threats by 
Russia against Iran and its other 
neighbors, persecution of labor and 
religion, unending purges within the 
satellite countries and a world-wide 
slander campaign against the Ameri- 
can people—these are all parts of one 
pernicious pattern. These are all 
phases of Moscow’s drive for world 
domination and subjection of all man- 
kind to the most dangerous expression 
of twentieth century slavery—Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 


In the light of the conflagration in 
Korea, the paramount task confront- 
ing all liberty-loving peoples—and 
especially the free labor movement of 
the world—is to deter and if need be, 
to defeat decisive Soviet imperialist 
aggression. Here is the first pre- 
requisite for the preservation of peace, 
the safeguarding and expansion of 
democracy, and the protection and 
promotion of national freedom and 
independence. 


Aggressive Soviet imperialism and 
its spearhead and groundbreaker, the 
subversive Communist movement, can 
never be contained or defeated by ap- 
peasement or conciliation under any 
guise. The men who died fighting for 
freedom on the shores of Normandy, 
at Okinawa, and those now giving 
their all in Korea under the flag of 
the U. N. should serve to stay the 
hands of those still plagued by il- 
lusions that the Communist warlords 
can be bought or compromised into 
lasting peace. 


The hordes of Communist totalitari- 
anism are no more invincible than the 
savage legions of Nazi-Nipponese to- 
talitarianism. In India, Japan and In- 
donesia the Communist workers have 
lost ground, while the democratic 
forces have gained in the clarity of 
their outlook and the solidarity of 
their ranks. Thanks to the Marshall 
Plan and the hard work of the labor- 
ing masses, Europe has registered 
great economic progress. Though not 
keeping sufficient pace with the higher 
levels of productivity and production, 
the standard of living of the working 
people of Democratic Europe has 
attained encouraging improvements. 
Among the Western European peoples 
there is a growing sense of unity and 
urgency for joint action as revealed in 
the Atlantic Pact, the European Pay- 
ments Union, and the projection of the 
Schuman Plan to pool their coal re- 
sources and steel facilities. 


Our. own country has shown a 
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marked readiness to provide leader- 
ship and assume the major responsi- 
bility in the world crisis and the fight 
for peace, freedom, and for national 
independence for weaker peoples. 


It is a most significant and hearten- 
ing portent of the future that the in- 
ternational democratic labor move- 
ment has become a dynamic and 
pivotal factor for solidifying and 
strengthening the free peoples and 
their determination to stop Commu- 
nist enslavement and defeat Soviet im- 
perialist aggression. The costliest loss 
yet suffered by the Communist world 
conspiracy was dramatized by the 
disintegration of Moscow’s most dan- 
gerous fifth column agency—the W.F. 
T.U. and the establishment of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions with over fifty million 
members in its ranks. 

With contempt and disdain do we 
reject the notion that totalitarian 
Communism is the way of the future. 


Union and National Security — 
(1950, p. 123) Under the title 
“Union and National Security” the 
E.C. made specific recommendations 
for union safeguards against the in- 
creasing threat of Communism: 

The international conspiracy called 
Communism as organized by the 
Party dictators in Moscow, becomes 
an increasing menace to our institu- 
tions in time of war. Members of the 
Communist Party have given their 
allegiance to an authority in conflict 
with our sovereign nation, and act as 
the foreign agents of the Communist 
Party. 

The security problem with respect 
to government personnel is primarily 
the responsibility of top government 
officials whom citizens can hold re- 
sponsible for results. All private or- 
ganizations have a similar responsi- 
bility for those within their jurisdic- 
tions. Managements and workers 
within industries have grave respon- 
sibility for security in production of 


war materials and weapons. Preven- 
tion of sabotage and spying to steal 
information useful to the Soviet 
agents pledged to make war on all 
western democracies, is necessary to 
the security of our nation and our 
way of life. 


The Kremlin dictators through their 
agency, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and through Commu- 
nist agents within this country, have 
been taking steps to cripple move- 
ments of ammunition and supplies 
and have organized a campaign to 
this end. Our seafaring unions have 
joined with our government to keep 
Communist agents out and workers 
available for operating ships. There 
are other key industries which Com- 
munist agents seek to control such as 
wire communications, service indus- 
tries which provide opportunities for 
eavesdropping and examination of 
baggage, unions with powerful treas- 
uries, power industries, etc. 


In addition, special drives have been 
made against unions in our military 
outposts such as Panama, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. In all these 
key military countries there are work- 
ers of different nationalities, many 
less fortunate than our own citizens 
in the conditions under which they 
work and in their standards of living. 
Communists seize upon these condi- 
tions to facilitate their plans to or- 
ganize those who have made least 
progress against the more successful. 
The technique of Communists is to 
stir up discord, convince people they 
are the victims of deliberate discrim- 
ination, and then take advantage of 
resulting confusion and discontent. 


In the coming months we recom- 
mend the following safeguards: (1) 
That each national and international 
union make sure of union security by 
excluding all Communists. (2) That 
unions cooperate with appropriate au- 
thorities for the security by excluding 
all Communists. (3) That unions co- 
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operate with American Federation of 
Labor leadership to make industries 
in our military outposts secure from 
Communist infiltration and control. 


(1951, p. 9) In his keynote speech 
the President of the A. F. of L. de- 
clared: “. . . come what may, come 
when it will, under no circumstances 
will we ever permit Soviet Russia to 
dominate the entire world. It may, if 
it wishes, impose its philosophy upon 
the people in Russia and perhaps 
those living behind the Iron Curtain, 
but we love liberty, freedom and de- 
mocracy; we were born in a nation 
where it prevails; we have been the 
beneficiaries of that form of govern- 
ment, and for that reason we are 
willing to give our lives or make any 
sacrifice necessary in order to main- 
tain freedom, liberty and democracy 
in America. 


“Tt will be crystallized opinion of 
the delegates in this convention that 
our government must carry on the 
war in Korea as long as it may be 
necessary and that it will not consider 
withdrawing from Korea until Russia 
is decisively defeated. I know that the 
great American Federation of Labor, 
numbering eight million paid up mem- 
bers in good standing will stand im- 
movably, and uncompromisingly, to- 
gether in defense of our government 
in the conflict in Korea. 


“We face a crucial situation in Asia, 
for control of Asia is the primary ob- 
jective of Stalin’s campaign for world 
empire. In possessions of this great 
land mass and its millions of human 
beings and enriched by its invaluable 
resources, he could easily take over 
Europe and Africa. 


“Our recent showdown over the 
Japanese Peace Treaty was a stra- 
tegic victory for the free world. 
An independent Japan will transform 
that nation from a power vacuum 
into a new and competent ally and 
immeasurably strengthen our defense 
in the Pacific. The Kremlin represent- 


atives came to the San Francisco 
conference for the avowed purpose of 
scuttling the treaty by amendments 
and by blocking orderly procedure. 
The Kremlin planned to dictate peace, 
although it was in the war only six 
days when the United States defeated 
the enemy. The United States pointed 
out that the treaty was the result of 
months of work and conferences with 
all nations and that the San Francisco 
Conference had been called solely for 
the official signing of agreements ar- 
rived at. Forty-nine of the nations 
participating adopted rules of pro- 
cedure which limited debate and ac- 
tion in order to assure majority rule. 
This great victory for honest self- 
government gives our nation not only 
a great strategic victory but the ini- 
tiative in world diplomacy. We must 
use this initiative for two purposes: 


“1. We must apply the same re- 
sourcefulness and directness to bring 
an end to the bloodshed in Korea. 
Over 80,000 of our men have given 
their lives in opposing aggression in 
Korea. We must intensify our cam- 
paign to carry victory for the princi- 
ples of free and constitutional govern- 
ment which the United Nations is 
designed to conserve. 


“The Kremlin initiated war in Ko- 
rea, a step in getting control of Japan 
—the key approach to our Western 
Coast. 


“We want a showdown for victory 
in Korea so as to get our troops out 
of Asia with honor in order to regain 
military initiative to act quickly 
against aggression anywhere. De- 
fense of Asia is the primary concern 
of the nations of Asia. We should 
give aid and technical assistance, but 
the brunt of fighting must fall on 
those whose freedom is at stake and 
who hope to escape intolerable Com- 
munist despotism. Our nation must 
see to it that the military is authorized 
and directed to make victory their 
objective. In freeing our armed forces 
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from the present engagement we can 
then rally fighting Allies to take the 
initiative for peace and against ag- 
gression. 

“2. To assure Japanese workers op- 
portunity for free trade unionism so 
that they may make constructive 
progress by improving their contrac- 
tual relations with their employers. A 
free trade union organization is an 
invaluable asset for a democratic na- 
tion, and a vital defense against the 
slavery of Communism. We need a 
democratic government in Japan, so 
that this able nation may make its full 
contribution to the world struggle 
against aggressive Communism.” 

(1951, pp. 248, 542) We look for- 
ward to continued conflict, with active 
fighting, if that course favors Soviet 
long-time plans. We know Stalin is 
now buying time in order to be better 
prepared for sudden attack on the 
United States. The United States 
must assume responsibility for the 
defeat of Stalin and can accept as 
allies only such nations as are willing 
to gain a victory over our chief en- 
emy. This will be a war of nerves and 
determination, regardless of the mu- 
nitions used. One of the most impor- 
tant contributions unions and all 
other voluntary organizations can 
make to the maintenance of our free 
way of life is to make sure that all 
our members understand what consti- 
tutes freedom—its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

There are certain constitutional 
rights assured every citizen which 
provide opportunities for freedom— 
but real freedom in determining one’s 
own life is something each individual 
has to assume for himself. Only the 
will of the person concerned can make 
him free. Our voluntary organizations 
can and should help perpetuate un- 
derstanding of the principles of free- 
dom, with its attendant duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and thus help succeed- 
ing generations to make these princi- 
ples effective in their living. Too of- 


ten, we are apt to take our freedom 
for granted unmindful of the princi- 
ples which give it reality. There has 
been little discussion of these princi- 
ples since the days of the Founding 
Fathers. 

We recommend that the American 
Federation of Labor take the lead in 
a movement for which the Federation 
would provide and recommend data 
and information that would enable 
trade unionists everywhere to study 
these basic principles which are a 
guide to action in every phase of life 
—work, community relationships, par- 
ty action and government. 

Since we believe in the principle of 
individual responsibility, we need to 
make the necessary educational ar- 
rangement to strengthen the under- 
standing and convictions of all trade 
unionists for the global contests with 
advocates of totalitarian aggression. 
It is character, moral stamina and 
intellectual integrity, that are neces- 
sary to the maintenance of freedom 
at home and abroad. Whatever serves 
to strengthen these qualities will 
make make our freedom more secure 
and keep our influence at high levels. 


(1951, pp. 61, 469) Your Commit- 
tee has examined thoroughly this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council Report 
dealing with labor in Europe and the 
problems of the Middle East. We rec- 
ommend adoption of this part of the 
report. 

In this connection, we are glad to 
draw your attention to the rising real- 
ization of the workers and the people 
of Europe that the role of Communist 
totalitarianism is repressive and re- 
actionary rather than humane and 
progressive. 


The various sections of the Comin- 
form are not political parties, though 
they call themselves such and seek to 
benefit from the democratic rights of 
our free society in order to further 
their own dictatorial dogmas and ob- 
jectives. Today, the Communist par- 
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ties are only espionage agencies of 
Soviet imperialism. They are built, 
as military cadre organizations whose 
operations of infiltration are only the 
preparations for softening up the de- 
mocracies as targets of Russian in- 
vasion. These bands of Soviet tools 
and dupes must not be permitted to 
use our freedom for the purpose of 
destroying it. 

Nor should the democracies provide 
the Kremlin agents with issues they 
can exploit for their masters in Mos- 
cow. We must ourselves correct the 
mistakes and shortcomings and remove 
the evils that may develop and appear 
in our democratic society. To the ex- 
tent that we do so, we will be able to 
strengthen our cause and to win in- 
creasing support for the democratic 
ideas among the suppressed peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain who have 
recently been showing more marked 
resentment and more active resistance 
against the abominable conditions un- 
der which they are forced to live. 


In its mad drive for world power, 
the Russian dictatorship has franti- 
cally sought to exploit the difficult 
and depressing social and economic 
conditions in the Near and Middle 
East. The democratic powers should 
break with every vestige of colonial 
spirit and practice and treat the peo- 
ples of this highly important area in 
a patient and just manner. Iran and 
Egypt are of vital importance in the 
struggle between Communism and de- 
mocracy. Only by creating areas of 
equality and social justice here, can 
we create areas of strength in these 
vital regions. 


The same holds true of Tunisia and 
Morocco. The developing free trade 
union movements and democratic gen- 
uine national independence movements 
of these countries should be aided and 
encouraged. We should aid them to 
become respected and effective part- 
ners of democratic France in the com- 
mon struggle. In this capacity, these 


Moslem anti-totalitarian forces can 
play a most constructive role in the 
entire Mohammedan world and can 
be of vital aid in bridging the gap 
still separating the Arab nations from 
the Republic of Israel. 


Energetic and prompt intervention 
by the ICFTU in the promotion of 
free trade unionism and in cooperat- 
ing with the honest democratic ele- 
ments seeking national freedom in 
this area might well prove to be the 
decisive factor in winning new friends 
and allies for the democracies and 
courageous fighters against all totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

(1952, p. 114) The Executive Coun- 
cil devoted a large segment of its an- 
nual report to the convention, to a 
discussion of world affairs in general 
and the A. F. of L. fight against Com- 
munism in particular. In a closing 
statement on this subject, the Council 
report stated: 


The fight of the A. F. of L. against 
world Communism is an organic and 
vital phase of its energetic efforts to 
help the free countries of the world 
become strong enough to deter and 
defeat Communist aggression from 
without and to withstand and elimi- 
nate totalitarian subversion from 
within. Here we have but one aim, a 
single and overriding purpose: — to 
discourage aggression and to preserve 
peace. The workers and the freedom- 
loving peoples of all lands can count 
on the more than eight million mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. to do every- 
thing in their power to counteract 
and reject any advocates of policies 
calling for military adventures. While 
stressing this course, the A. F. of L. 
will also continue its preseent policy 
of giving wholehearted support to all 
those who, in the countries of totali- 
tarian oppression, strive for the re- 
establishment of free trade unions, 
democracy, and the rights of free 
citizenship, 


(19538, p. 401)—(Res. 28) 


Whereas — Communistic govern- 
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ments have openly announced a policy 
of military and economic expansion 
which is equivalent to an attempt to 
force world revolution, and 

Whereas—These governments have 
been engaged in political and econom- 
ic imperialism throughout the areas 
dominated by their armies, and 

Whereas — Dictatorial Communism 
is interfering in the internal affairs 
of other nations by fifth-column activ- 
ity in many countries, by blockades 
and by direct actions of its armies, 
and through the medium of the United 
Nations, and 

Whereas—Communism under dom- 
ination of Soviet Russia is aggravat- 
ing the world famine by its policies of 
plotting occupied lands and quarter- 
ing immense armies at the sacrifice of 
the unfortunate peoples within her 
borders, and 


Whereas—Communism outrages the 
decencies of humanity by the use of 
secret police, by the denial of polit- 
ical rights, by the persecution of re- 
ligion and the betrayal of rights, for 
the defense of which so many price- 
less American lives have been sacri- 
ficed and so much of the United States 
treasury spent, and 


Whereas—Communism through the 
use of its adherents, acting as a fifth- 
column for Soviet imperialism in the 
United States, has penetrated the field 
of government, labor, and publicity, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, 


1. Urges that a solemn warning be 
sounded throughout the American na- 
tion against Communist penetration, 
especially in the field of governments, 
labor, and publicity in the United 
States; 


2. That we condemn Soviet impe- 
rialism and totalitarianism as utterly 
repugnant to the ideals of Western 
civilization, which alone exalts the 
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dignity of man, and to the principles 
of our American system of govern- 
ment which hold that our citizeens 
have rights guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution ; 

3. That we call upon our govern- 
ment to take a stronger political and 
economic stand against aggression 
everywhere; 

4, That we call upon our govern- 
ment to give positive encouragement 
to those elements which oppose totali- 
tarianism, and be it further 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, and to the public 
press. 


(P. 668) Convention committee re- 
port adopted: 

Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this resolution which correctly 
stresses the inherent reprehensible 
features of Communist totalitarian- 
ism as a reactionary subversive move- 
ment dedicated to the promotion of 
Russian Soviet imperialist aggression 
and world domination. 

We further concur in the proposal 
to have this resolution calling for a 
strong positive political and economic 
stand against Communism forwarded 
to the President of the United States 
and appropriate Senate and House 
Committees. 


Importation Goods Produced Pro- 


tested—(1954, pp. 385, 487) Res. 41: — 


Whereas—We as citizens of the 
United States of America believe in 


the philosophy as enumerated by the 
great President, Abraham Lincoln, — 


when he stated that a free govern- 
ment is one that is “of the people, by 
the people and for the people,” and 


Whereas—We of the free democratic — 


nations are confronted with despotic 
ideology of dictatorial Communism 


that has for its purpose the destruc- — 
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tion of the Four Freedoms as had 
been promised the peoples of the 
world by another great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 

Whereas—Soviet Russia and its 
dominated satellite puppet govern- 
ments have created slave labor in 
every nation coming under its do- 
main, and the products of such slave 
labor are being exported to various 
parts of the world, and 


Whereas—The United States De- 
partment of State has permitted the 
importation of millions of dollars 
worth of products that are produced 
in Communistic controlled factories 
and which are sold at ridiculously low 
prices in our free competitive mar- 
kets, thereby forcing the closing down 
of some American factories and ag- 
gravating an already current and 
growing unemployment situation, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the delegates to the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record protesting 
the importation of any products man- 
ufactured or produced in any of the 
countries that are under the domina- 
tion of Soviet Russia, including Rus- 
sia itself. ... 


(Peaceful Co-existence Policy Op- 
posed) —(1954, pp. 399, 487) Res. 74 
protested against growing movement 
under way to sell the American peo- 
ple a program of “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” with the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist totalitarianism and 


Resolved—That the 73rd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of Los 
Angeles, go on record as opposing any 
program of peaceful co-existence with 
the Soviet Union based upon appease- 
ment or compromise of the basic free- 
doms of mankind, and further 


Resolved—That this Convention call 
upon our government and the free na- 
tions of the world to take a firm 
enough position to convince the people 
of the world, including those behind 
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the Iron Curtain, that there can be 
no compromise between freedom and 
slavery. 


(Internal Security)—(1954, p. 115) 
The E.C. Report contained a report 
on legislation designed to deal with 
various aspects of internal security. 
Two House bills were reported on 
(HJ Res. 527 and HJ Res. 528), the 
first of which was aimed at prevent- 
ing possible sabotage, espionage, or 
other subversive acts, by denying ac- 
cess to the nation’s defense facilities 
to any individual who might injure 
the security of the country. 

The second bill dealt with organiza- 
tions rather than individuals and pro- 
vided for the dissolution of any organ- 
ization declared by the Subversive 
Activities Control Board to be a Com- 
munist-infiltrated organization. The 
E.C. Report pointed out that while 
the A. F. of L. expressed agreement 
with the general aims of the proposed 
legislation, it vigorously objected to 
many of the provisions contained in 
the two bills mentioned. 

This section of the E.C. Report con- 
cluded with the statement that (p. 
118): 

Many years ago, the A. F. of L. was 
the first to recognize that Communism 
presents a threat to the nation’s in- 
ternal security. We have fought Com- 
munists in unions with every means 
at our disposal and have many times 
successfully defeated Communist at- 
tempts at infiltration and control of 
unions. More recently, we have 
achieved considerable success in work- 
ing through the NLRB election pro- 
cedure to win bargaining rights in the 
plants where Communist-run unions 
have held contracts. 


Since Labor and Management are 
the two parties in the most direct 
proximity to the problem, any further 
government action regarding Com- 
munists and subversive influences in 
industry should carry their full sup- 
port. We are confident that a solution 
to this problem can be devised which 
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will protect the internal security of 
this country without endangering the 
basic freedoms which are at the heart 
of the American free way of life. 

(P. 524) There can be no doubt that 
both as individuals and through 
group action Communists will con- 
tinue to exert their fullest efforts to 
subvert the nation’s internal security. 
One form of such action is through 
the activities of any labor union which 
they may control. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has fought vigorously against Com- 
munism and all types of Communistic 
infiltration. This organization is proud 
of the record it has compiled, both 
here and abroad, in helping to make 
the American labor movement the 
most effective bulwark against Com- 
munism. 

Largely because of the A. F. of L. 
efforts, unions in America under Com- 
munist domination have in recent 
years declined substantially in 
strength. However, it must be recog- 
nized that so long as these unions in- 
clude active members in such vitally 
important industries as West Coast 
longshoring, electrical manufacturing, 
metal mining and communications, 
they present a threat to the internal 
security of this country. 


What is the most effective manner 
in which action can be taken to deal 
with this Communist danger? While 
the A. F. of L. naturally wishes to 
take every possible measure to stamp 
out subversion, we insist that such 
action be taken without violating any 
of the nation’s basic civil liberties. To 
accomplish this objective is a crucial 
test for American democracy. 


The recent session of Congress took 
action on a number of bills directed at 
this problem. Two of them in partic- 
ular affected the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The first was a bill directed against 
Communist-dominated unions. This 
legislation proposed to invoke the pro- 
cedures of the Subversive Activities 
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Control Board to declare certain un- 
ions Communist-dominated, following 
which they would lose certain rights 
accorded them under national labor 
relations legislation. This is the bill 
which subsequently was rewritten on 
the floor of the Senate to include pro- 
visions which in effect outlaw the 
Communist Party of the United 
States. 

As the bill was originally intro- 
duced, there was danger that the bill 
could be readily utilized by an anti- 
union administration against legiti- 
mate labor organizations. The 
American Federation of Labor was 
successful in obtaining Congressional 
approval, by a vote of 87-1, of a pro- 
vision which improves the legislation 
by declaring that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and other strongly 
anti-Communist unions are _prima 
facie not Communist-dominated. 


The second major bill on this sub- 
ject would have denied access to de- 
fense plants to suspected subversive 
individuals. The A. F. of L. naturally 
is heartily in accord with the objec- 
tives of this measure, but insisted that 
any legislation fully protect the 
rights of any individual against un- 
warranted charges. Such a procedure, 
for example, is included as part of the 
administration of a separate statute 
dealing with the employment of pos- 
sible subversive individuals in the 
maritime industry. 


The A. F. of L. proposed that this 
bill be shelved in favor of a substitute 
bill establishing a joint labor-manage- 
ment commission to investigate this 
problem and submit a report by Janu- 
ary 1955. While the House Committee 
adopted the A. F. of L. proposal, it 
was never brought to a vote on the 
House floor. Since no legislation was 
adopted, it is likely to arise again in 
the 1955 session of Congress. 

The detailed report of the Execu- 
tive Council makes it clear that on 
this difficult issue our representatives 
have developed a program which does 
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not minimize the threat of Communist 
subversion, but which at the same 
time keeps inviolate America’s tradi- 
tional insistence upon individual lib- 
erty. This must continue to be the 
goal of our policies on this issue. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has a responsibility to develop an ef- 
fective program against Communist 
subversion. Part of this program 
must include a careful review of both 
pending legislation and the adminis- 
tration of laws already on the stat- 
ute books. We suggest that this issue 
be given close attention during the 
coming year. 

Company Unions—(See: Independent 
Unions)—(1925, p. 33) The number of 
Wage earners concerned and affected 
by company unions is confined to some 
transportation lines, some public utili- 
ties companies and in some private 
manufacturing industries. It is nec- 
essary for us to know how these com- 
pany unions are operating so we may 
plan the best way of dealing with 
them. We know that company unions 
deny their members the advantages of 
national organization and the benefit 
of representative officials of that train- 
ing which develops independent ex- 
perts. The union has its origin in the 
needs and aspiration of workers and 
is necessary to enable them to render 
their full function service. It became 
necessary when management was di- 
vorced from the production side of 
industry — when machines replaced 
hand production. Some managements 
and employers resent unions as an in- 
vasion of the authority of manage- 
ment. From such has come support of 
“employee representation” plans or 
company unions with the hope of 
crushing unions by this method, a 
method which is more insidious than 
the old union-smashing tactics. Labor 
needs to study ways of meeting this 
problem to determine whether it can 
not find more effective methods. If 
the representatives of the union con- 
trol any employee representation plan 
offered by employers, it ceases to be 


a menace. We shall first collect data 
on company unions and then on the 
basis of this information plan further 
investigation and how best to secure 
the cooperation of research agencies 
to institute helpful inquiries and in- 
vestigations. 

(1926, p. 45) A subtle and therefore 
a dangerous method of restraining 
wage earners from the full exercise 
of their right to organization and vol- 
untary collective bargaining is that 
which is predicated not on denial of 
the right to organization but upon the 
insistence of corporate capital that 
workers join the union formed by the 
employer, or at his instigation and ar- 
ranged in his behalf. As directed by 
the Atlantic City Convention of the 
A. F. of L. the E.C. is investigating 
the company union development. Con- 
siderable information has been ob- 
tained regarding their extent and form 
of organization, method of procedure, 
character of their control and results 
accomplished. Our examination, how- 
ever, warrants the assertion that these 
company unions are an absolute and 
definite denial of the claims of em- 
ployers that they want to free their 
employes from union domination— 
hence the freedom of the so-called 
open shop. Indeed, firms fostering 
company unions demand as a prerequi- 
site to employment that the wage 
earner shall join such company un- 
ions and in the event he refuses to do 
so that he shall be bound by the 
actions, decisions and agreements 
reached by or through such company 
unions. There is not accorded in this 
company union scheme any element 
of freedom of action other than free- 
dom prescribed by the management. 
Many industrial undertakings describe 
their company unions as employe rep- 
resentation plans or experiments in 
cooperation. Either name is made 
inaccurate by the absence of mutuality 
in the inauguration and the conduct of 
the plan. Company unions were con- 
ceived by employers to safeguard their 
special interests. Even when operated 
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under most beneficent, paternalist con- 
ditions, company unions cannot sup- 
ply the initiative and the thought nec- 
essary to creative production and co- 
operation which come only through 
voluntary agencies. In many in- 
stances company unions make use of 
the forms and technique developed by 
standard trade unions but so inverted 
as to eliminate the principle of volun- 
tarism and to provide “safe control” 
for management. An important fact 
in these company union schemes, 
which requires consideration by the 
affiliated trade unions, is the method 
of organization followed. Almost in- 
variably in all these company unions 
the workers are organized regardless 
of trade or occupational consideration 
and skilled and unskilled workers are 
massed into one general group, though 
different branches may be maintained 
for the purpose of pitting one group 
against another and thus making it 
more easy to manipulate the attitude 
of the group as a whole. After all, 
these company union schemes are more 
or less patterned after the company 
stores which prevailed in American 
industry to some extent a number of 
years past. The evils resulting from 
company union schemes may not be as 
pronounced as this older method of 
control of workers by employers, 
nevertheless the results are more 
deadly. It may prove advisable or 
desirable that these company unions 
be dealt with in a like manner as the 
company stores. The A. F. of L. at 
this time wishes to call attention to 
these conditions arising out of com- 
pany unions which constitute denial to 
the workers of freedom of organiza- 
tion and of functioning in matters 
which concern their sale of labor 
power and service. It is proposed that 
the E.C. continue to study and gather 
information on company unions with 
authority to take such action as may 
be deemed advisable. The problem of 
company unions is both of fundamen- 
tal concern to trade unions and indus- 
try, and of very real significance as a 
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social policy. The quality of initiative 
that is bred under company union 
regime must necessarily be reflected 
in the various other relationships 
which make up workers’ lives. We can 
not escape the interpenetration of pa- 
ternalism in any important portion of 
workers’ lives. The effect upon indus- 
try itself would be to retard progress. 
Not even those unfriendly to unions 
deny the lifting impetus to progress 
of industry, of the high standards of 
work and pay which American trade 
unions have established. Our demands 
have brought technical progress and 
improvements in organization in many 
industries. The A. F. of L. will oppose 
to the full extent of its power the 
efforts of employers to compel their 
employes to join company unions. 
(P. 286) Company unions are a menace 
to the trade union movement and to 
American industry which must be met 
and overcome. Although they admit 
the principle of organization in form, 
they are not and never can be a fun- 
damental solution to the problem of 
industrial relations. They deny the 
substance of organization. They do not 
give the worker the freedom and re- 
sponsibility necessary for full cre- 
ative expression in his work, They 
appear to establish a means of co- 
operation between management and 
workers but in fact retard the develop- 
ment of institutions which are real and 
lasting. This artificial development 
is a distinct menace both to workers 
and management and to industry. It 
cannot last. The chances are that 
when its falsity is discovered there 
may be bitterness of feeling which will 
make readjustment a more difficult 
task. This anti-union movement pro- 
fesses to favor unions, pretends to 
approve labor organization, coopera- 
tion, collective bargaining and em- 
ployee representation. It is well 
known that collective bargaining im- 
plies a voluntary agreement. By de- 
nying employes the right to repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing this 
principle is repudiated. When em- 


a ts 
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ployers call this collective bargaining 
they are consciously deceiving the 
public. When they say that company 
unions are “experiments in coopera- 
tion” they know and understand the 
unsoundness of their declamations. 
Employer-controlled unions are com- 
pulsory. Compulsory cooperation is 
a contradiction in terms. To deny the 
right to voluntary organization is to 
deny the right to organize. As to co- 
operation, Labor has proven that it is 
in favor of cooperation with manage- 
ment in the only conceivable form that 
genuine cooperation can take. Union- 
management cooperation, as it is in 
operation today in many industries 
establishes relations between workers 
and employers on a basis that is fun- 
damentally sound and constructive. It 
gives opportunity for creative expres- 
sion in work, for workers’ responsi- 
bility and for freedom of organiza- 
tion, initiative, and development. It 
works for efficiency in industry since 
it liberates the human factor for 
greater service. Hence, it is to the 
interest of both management and 
workers that union-management co- 
operation should be established. It is 
the answer to company unions. This 
convention believes that the time is 
ripe for the American labor movement 
to work progressively for the substi- 
tution of union-management coopera- 
tion for company unions, to substitute 
voluntary democratic organization of 
trade unions for employer-controlled 
company unions or shop representative 
plans. To accomplish this will re- 
quire continued effort over a period of 
time, and our method of approach 
must be based upon careful and scien- 
tific study of the situation supported 
by an aggressive, concentrated and 
well directed campaign. (P. 292) We 
are well aware of the great fact that 
neither the material nor the mental 
and spiritual progress of the masses 
of the wage earners can come through 
enforced conduct of any character. We 
understand, but perhaps the nation 
does not, that the so-called company 


unions and shop representation plans 
are mere thinly disguised forms of 
compulsory association in which the 
workers have no freedom, but in 
which employer control and even em- 
ployer espionage upon the individual 
are facilitated. If, under such re- 
strictions the soul is not crushed and 
its aspirations deadened, it is because 
of the torch kept burning by the labor 
movement, the symbol and the definite 
expression of free association among 
workers for human progress and de- 
velopment. However, even though we 
thoroughly understand the significance 
of the company union and the various 
shop representation schemes, we can- 
not be too thoroughly informed as to 
their various characteristics, nor can 
we too energetically mobilize our ef- 
forts to eliminate them and their de- 
grading, enslaving influences. Amazing 
as it is that there should be employers 
willing to enrich themselves tem- 
porarily at such terrific and appalling 
cost to the masses of their employes, 
practicing in their own realm the very 
essence of the principles of dictator- 
ship, though disguised by phrases cal- 
culated to indicate a condition of 
quasi-freedom, the fact remains that 
there are such employers and that 
their existence makes for our move- 
ment a problem of the gravest charac- 
ter. The purpose to study these decep- 
tive organizations, and to unite our 
movement in a great effort to elimi- 
nate them and to replace them with 
free associations of workers under the 
trade union banner, has our most 
hearty approval. We would add only 
that the equally enslaving institution, 
falsely and treacherously called the 
open shop, be added to the field of 
study and action and with that addi- 
tion we approve in every particular 
the resolution as presented. 

(1927, p. 42) The company union is 
a development of personnel adminis- 
trators. For administrative purposes 
it was necessary to have a medium of 
communication between management 
and workers. Two general purposes 
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have been behind company unions: A 
hostile move to displace trade unions 
and an effort to provide a channel 
through which the company could have 
collective relations with its employees. 
This agency gives the company a chan- 
nel through which to transmit infor- 
mation and to call attention to the 
problems of the industry. The scope 
of matters and problems which the 
group may discuss is limited to the 
holdings of the company. The control- 
ling hand of management is seen or 
felt in all company union deliberations 
and decisions. Definite restriction of 
discussion to the company’s posses- 
sions strengthens the hand of manage- 
ment. Because of its limitations and 
its isolation the company union can 
not be a standard-making force. To 
have the authority or capacity to 
establish standards for a group, neces- 
sitates independence of thought and 
action guided by social vision. These 
qualities the company union does not 
possess. It is an agency for adminis- 
tering the affairs of a company and is 
not an economic and social force. Com- 
pany unions do not sponsor great 
moral or social issues; they do not 
participate in community or national 
affairs; they do not participate in fun- 
damental decisions in their own in- 
dustry affecting workers directly; 
they do not even participate on an 
equal footing in the decisions concern- 
ing them within their own company; 
they do not venture to give their man- 
agement the benefit of their own work 
experiences which are invaluable in 
evaluating technical procedure and in 
knowing when and how changes are 
necessary. Some corporations which 
have organized company unions are 
spending considerable sums of money 
on employe representation and wel- 
fare work. In addition to these in- 
ducements they add group insurance, 
old age pension and employe stock 
ownership plans. Obviously, the pur- 
pose of these corporations is to control 
and influence the worker so that he 
will be bound to his position. In bind- 
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ing him in this way he is compelled 
to forego the exercise of fundamental 
rights. This is the price the work- 
ers must pay for the paternal care 
which corporations exercise over them. 
Through such a process they are called 
upon to surrender certain fundamental 
rights such as freedom of decision and 
action. Such a policy is contrary to 
the public welfare and to the advance- 
ment of individual interest. The or- 
ganization of the workers should be 
that which permits the individual 
worker the widest opportunity for 
growth and service. This is unques- 
tionably an organization which work- 
ers have created to meet their prob- 
lems and ideals. It must have a basis 
broader than the single company if 
it is to set standards. It must repre- 
sent the social and spiritual aspirations 
of workers if it is to express their eco- 
nomic conceptions truly. The universal 
appeal and the strength of the labor 
movement are the human causes for 
which Labor is willing to sacrifice its 
material welfare. Because the trade 
union represents something infinitely 
bigger than an extension of personal 
administration, it provides securities 
and assurance of continued progress 
quite beyond the possibilities of the 
company union. On the other hand, 
there is nothing that the company 
union can do within the single com- 
pany that the trade union cannot de- 
velop the machinery for doing and ac- 
complish more effectively. Union- 


management cooperation—the joint 
effort of two equal groups—is much 


more fundamental and effective than 


employee representation plans for co-— 


operating with management. The ques- 
tion at issue here is not one that 


should be decided by conflict—unless © 


employers force that course. It is a 
serious problem that must be met by 


individual unions as well as the labor 


movement as a whole. 

(1928, p. 115, 256 We have contin- 
ued our efforts to secure the facts on 
company unions and various shop rep- 
resentation plans which are but ex- 
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tensions of management functions. 
Though company unions are supposed 
to be plans for employe representation, 
they are in fact agencies supervised 
by and responsible to management. 
We are unalterably opposed to com- 
pany unions. We have brought such 
facts to the attention of both workers 
and employers. We have with equal 
diligence sought to set forth the facts 
about trade unions, the functions and 
services to production. We have 
sought to interpret the value and 
purposes of the functional services of 
trade unions so that both employers 
and employes might understand the 
value and the functions of trade un- 
ions. We believe that the effective 
way to refute the claims of proponents 
of so-called employe representation 
plans is to show why these plans are 
based on a wrong understanding of 
human nature and human relations 
and to submit evidence of the con- 
structive results of union-management 
cooperation. Good business men can- 
not permanently resist cooperative re- 
lations with an agency that offers re- 
sults in elimination of industrial 
wastes, higher quality standards of 
production, improvements in operating 
machinery, and constructive sugges- 
tions based on experience and reflec- 
tion. The A. F. of L. realizes that 
wage earners can benefit through 
prosperous industries. The American 
trade union movement is stronger than 
ever because it is winning a place in 
public confidence and understanding. 
We recommend a continuation of this 
campaign of fact finding and educa- 
tion. 

(1934, p. 410) The E.C. is directed 
to place the full influence of the or- 
ganized labor movement behind ef- 
forts to secure such modification and 
clarification of the intent and meaning 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, especially Section 7-a, as will so 
far as possible make official misin- 
terpretation impossible and which will 
definitely outlaw company unions. We 

also urge continuation by the labor 


press, by labor spokesmen and _ all 
other avenues of information, of ef- 
forts to educate and inspire the public 
to join with the organized labor 
movement in a campaign to once and 
for all eradicate un-American denial 
of the fundamental right of organi- 
zation to American citizens and wage- 
earners. 

(19385, p. 785) Labor was gravely 
disturbed after the enactment of Sec- 
tion 7 (a) which invalidated company 
unions, to learn that instead of dimin- 
ishing in number they had rapidly in- 
creased. The purpose of the law was 
to make company unions unlawful be- 
cause they were, in the great majority 
of instances, an organization devised 
and controlled by the employer, and 
forced upon the workmen without their 
consent. Reports made by govern- 
mental agencies, and statements con- 
tained in the official publications of 
employers’ associations, indicated that 
after the enactment of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, company un- 
ions instead of decreasing increased 
by over 200 per cent, despite the ef- 
forts of the proper federal authorities 
to enforce the law. It was open re- 
bellion on the part of many large cor- 
porations against the law. Because of 
the far-reaching problem involved it 
was deemed necessary that some 
governmental agency should make a 
careful unbiased study relative to the 
entire question of company unions. 
This study was made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
It was released since this convention 
began its sessions. It is evident that 
the facts disclosed supported all of 
the major contentions of our trade 
union movement relative to the in- 
crease of company unions since the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was 
enacted, and that the great majority 
of these company unions were forced 
upon employes and were largely a 
sounding board to approve of com- 
pany policies. The report further made 
it evident that most of the company 
unions were financed by the employer, 
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and were wholly lacking of any con- 
dition under which the employes could 
freely discuss their grievances, and 
present them to the employer for ade- 
quate consideration. It is now evident 
that several national associations of 
employers became so enraged over the 
facts presented in this report that they 
endeavored to have employers boycott 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
would mean, among other things, that 
employers would refuse to fill out 
questionnaires forwarded by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, that they 
would refuse in any way to cooperate 
with that Bureau by supplying infor- 
mation essential to studies and reports 
upon the many features affecting labor 
and industry covered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The “Journal of 
Commerce,” published in New York, in 
its October 15th issue, said in part as 
follows under the caption, “Company 
Union Study”: “Although resentment 
in industrial circles against the recent 
study on company unions prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
tinues high, it now seems doubtful that 
an organized boycott of the Bureau 
will result.” The inference is un- 
mistakable. Employers associations 
on second thought realize the position 
in which they would be placed if they 
declared for a general boycott, but the 
suggestion is plain that this should 
not interfere with a boycott by indi- 
vidual employers. This effort by a 
large number of organized employers 
to interfere with any study made by 
the Government which would supply 
facts relative to any industrial situ- 
ation is in keeping with a policy they 
have adopted in the past which has 
created the conviction among many 
that they considered observance of the 
law and cooperation with the Govern- 
ment only when their own ends are 
being served. 

(1938, p. 438) The National Fed- 
eration of Labor, Inc., which was 
established some months ago, appar- 
ently to organize and foster company 
unions and thus block real organiza- 


tion of workers, sought and was de- 
nied a charter by the New York State 
Board of Standards and Appeals, as 
“not in the interests of sound public 
policy” because, the purposes of the 
proposed federation “are not wholly 
altruistic or solely designed for the 
promotion of the mutual betterment, 
protection and advancement of work- 
ers” and “the similarity in name to 
that of the A. F. of L. would tend 
to create confusion and to deceive.” 
The National Federation of Labor, 
Inc., later obtained a charter from the 
State of Delaware, and the organiza- 
tion has since been endeavoring to 
operate in the City and State of New 
York, apparently attempting to set up 
“straw unions” to prevent bona fide 
unionization of hitherto unorganized 
workers. The matter is referred to 
the E.C. for its consideration and 
action, 


Community Relations Community | 
Chests—Res. 19—(1949, pp. 42, 483: 


Whereas—The A. F. of L. has long — 
cooperated with Community Chests — 
and Councils in the interest of giving 
aid and comfort to the needy, in pro- : 
viding recreational activities and 
health and welfare services, and 


‘ 

Whereas—Community Chests and 

Councils have annually been success- 
ful in impressing the American pub- 
lic with the necessity for contributing 
to the support of voluntary health and 
welfare agencies through federated 
giving, and ; 
Whereas—President William Green ; 
of the A. F. of L. has heartily en- 

dorsed the 1949 campaigns, and id 


Whereas—Community Chests and 
Councils have also aided in bringing ~ 
to light evil conditions in the health : 
and welfare field and how they can 
be corrected, and 


Whereas—Community Chests and 
Councils are a living expression of 
traditional American generosity and 
through our participation in their ac- 

: 
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tivities we give further proof of our 
interest in the health and welfare of 
our fellow citizens, and 

Whereas —In having representa- 
tives from labor, management, and the 
professions serving on the boards and 
committees of Community Chests and 
Councils, and their participating Red 
Feather agencies, they exemplify the 
American and democratic practice of 
all groups in our nation cooperating 
to serve all the people, and 

Whereas—Through their policy of 
federated giving the Community 
Chests and Councils succeed in di- 
minishing the multiplicity of time con- 
suming appeals to the American pub- 
lic, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. 
commend Community Chests and 
Councils for diminishing the multi- 
plicity of appeals while providing vol- 
untary health and welfare agencies 
with funds to conduct their work, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. urge 
Community Chests and Councils to in- 
augurate or expand the participation 
of A. F. of L. members in the year- 
around activities of Community Chests 
and Councils, and be it further 


Resolved — That the international 
unions, city central bodies, state fed- 
erations of labor, and federal labor 
unions of the A. F. of L. cooperate 
with Community Chests and Councils 
in an effort to accomplish the maxi- 
mum results through this program, 


Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent by the Executive Coun- 
cil to all affiliates of the A. F. of L. 
and to the officers of Community 
Chests and Councils of America. 


(1951, p. 566) Whereas—We have 
watched with pride and interest the 
increasing participation of members 
of the A. F. of L. in the year-round 
programs of Community Chests and 
Councils and their Red Feather serv- 
ices, and 

Whereas—This year-round partici- 


pation, based on labor-management 
cooperation, has resulted in more gen- 
erous giving to the financial support 
of the Red Feather services, and 


Whereas—The newly formed United 
Defense Fund, which includes the 
United Service Organizations and 
American Relief for Korea, will be in- 
corporated in many communities as 
part of the local Community Chest 
drive, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the A. F. of L. urge Community Chests 
and Councils of America, Incorpo- 
rated, to continue and expand the par- 
ticipation of A. F, of L. members in 
the year-round activities of Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That this convention rec- 
ommends the support of Community 
Chests and Councils and the United 
Defense Fund by the International 
Unions, City Central Bodies, State 
Federations of Labor and Federal La- 
bor Unions of the A. F. of L., and be 
it further 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent by the Executive Coun- 
cil to all affiliates of the A. F. of L. 
and to the officers of Community 
Chests and Councils of America, In- 
corporated, and the United Defense 
Fund. 


(1952, pp. 347, 475) Res. 129 called 
for endorsement and support of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils and the 
United Defense Fund, by affiliates of 
the A. F. of L. 


Community Services 


(1953, p. 856) Workers and the com- 
munity are not separate. The largest 
group making up the community are 
wage earners and their families. Com- 
munity progress is, therefore, inti- 
mately bound up with the advance- 
ment in the welfare of those who de- 
pend on wages for their livelihood. 
Everything that unions do to gain 
better wages, steadier employment 
and greater leisure helps to improve 
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living standards of the entire com- 
munity and enable it to grow. The 
communities where workers have the 
best wages and working conditions 
are the most prosperous. Higher wages 
in the community mean better busi- 
ness. For it is the buying power of 
the wage earner that provides the 
market for the farmer’s products, and 
for the whole range of products, ap- 
pliances, and services whose produc- 
tion keeps turning the wheels of in- 
dustry and trade. Better incomes and 
greater leisure for workers also create 
a demand for better homes and more 
attractive surroundings. 


To make the community a better 
place to live has been a foremost 
purpose of the A. F. of L. since its 
inception. Our concern as a labor or- 
ganization has not been confined to the 
welfare of Labor alone. From the out- 
set, we have proposed and supported 
programs and policies designed to 
raise the general living standard, to 
provide for better community organ- 
ization, and to enlarge the needed 
community services, 


The major share of responsibility 
for the development of public schools 
in this country belongs to organized 
labor. In the days when schooling was 
available only to the children of the 
well-to-do, unions fought for free 
public schools so that children of 
wage earners could have equal edu- 
cational opportunities. Throughout 
the years labor persisted in its efforts 
to develop and improve facilities for 
practical and_ realistic vocational 
training. It was the trade union move- 
ment also that conducted the success- 
ful campaign for free school text- 
books. 


Enactment of child labor laws and 
of compulsory school attendance laws 
secured by organized labor took the 
children of wage earners out of fac- 
tories and mines and enabled them to 
get the necessary schooling. 


For the past forty years the A. F. 


of L. has supported federal aid for 
education. Year after year it has 
urged enactment of laws which would 
help eliminate inequalities in the 
ability of particular communities to 
maintain a high standard of educa- 
tion. 

For many years the A. F. of L. and 
the unions have urged the provision 
of public playgrounds and community 
recreational facilities to give all 
youngsters an equal chance for 
healthy development and to help take 
the children off the streets and alleys 
breeding delinquency and _ crime. 
Through the work of the Children’s 
Bureau, established on the A. F. of L. 
initiative, the White House Confer- 
ences on Children and Youth, the 
National Conference on Family Life, 
and many other national and local 
activities, the A. F. of L. and its af- 
filiates have helped develop programs 
of action urgently needed to help 
raise standards of child welfare, to 
deal with the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency and to develop opportunities 
of healthy growth to the nation’s 
youth. 


For many years the A. F. of L. has — 
spearheaded the drive for better med- 
ical service and health facilities in 
order to bring medical care within 
the financial reach of every American — 
family. Its unremitting drive to 
broaden Social Security has helped to — 
strengthen the economic status of the 
aged, the dependent, and the a 
ployed in the community. 


The A. F. of L. has pioneered in the ‘ 
development of programs that would 
help provide better housing to low 
income families and to help clear the 
disease-breeding slums and to make — 
possible sound planning and redevel- : 
opment of cities for future growth. 

City Central Labor Unions in 825 
cities and towns throughout the coun- 
try make it possible for union mem- 
bers, through their elected delegates, 
to develop policies and to present pro- 


ft 
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posals to city councils and other mu- 
nicipal authorities for community im- 
provements. The A. F. of L. is the 
only national organization that pro- 
vides such means for effective repre- 
sentation to wage earners not only as 
workers. This representation is rein- 
forced by the protection of workers’ 
interests as citizens but also as con- 
sumers and citizens through State 
Federations of Labor in all of our 
states, as well as through A. F. of L.’s 
national officers and its national legis- 
lative committee before Congress. 
Labor’s participation in the com- 
munity affairs has greatly increased 
in recent years. In a growing number 
of cities and towns representatives of 
our Central Labor Unions are serving 
on the boards of Community Chests 
and Community Welfare Councils. 
The A. F. of L. is also represented na- 
tionally in the Community Chests and 
Councils of America. It works with 
the United Defense Fund in the task 
of fund-raising for the USO and the 
United Community Defense Services, 
which groups various health and wel- 
fare agencies striving to improve con- 
ditions in the communities whose 
needs have been intensified by the 
defense activity. Labor, contributing 
through unions and employment chan- 
nels, provides the major share of 
funds for community welfare services. 
We call upon our Central Labor 
Unions, our local affiliates and our 
members to increase union participa- 
tion in the development of sound pro- 
grams to better serve community wel- 
fare needs and to improve community 
services. Central Labor Unions should 
establish standing Committees on 
Community Service to make their ef- 
forts more effective in the future. 


(P. 502): 


In many areas the A. F. of L.’s pro- 
gram of participation and service must 
be enlarged and given even greater 
emphasis. The time has come for La- 
| bor, the largest segment of the com- 


munity, to assume a larger share of 
leadership in community life. Labor 
must intensify its efforts on behalf of 
such essential community programs as 
slum clearance and low-rent housing, 
the development of public schools and 
improved educational opportunities, 
the securing of playgrounds and rec- 
reational facilities and the provisions 
for necessary health and welfare serv- 
ices. In addition, Labor should lead in 
community planning of economic de- 
velopment and growth. 

To this end, your Committee urges 
all affiliated bodies to direct their full- 
est attention to community affairs and 
supports strongly the Executive Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that the Central 
Labor Unions establish responsible 
standing committees to carry forward 
an active program of service to the 
community. 

(1954, P. 353) American workers 
are proud of their part in the commu- 
nity life of the nation and of their ac- 
tive participation in the civic, social, 
and welfare work in their locality. 

Wage earners represent a substan- 
tial majority of citizens in every city 
and town. Representing workers, trade 
unions can make a vital contribution 
to community life. Advances gained 
by unions through collective bargain- 
ing contribute directly to the better- 
ment of living standards of the whole 
community. 

While such gains are of foremost 
importance, the contribution of unions 
to community welfare is much broader 
in its scope. Throughout the country, 
in 826 major communities, there is a 
central labor union which acts on 
behalf of the various American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions in the locality. 
The central labor union is the spokes- 
man through which the American 
Federation of Labor workers in the 
community express their views. Their 
voice is thus raised effectively on a 
wide range of economic, civic, political 
and welfare problems affecting the 
life of the community. 
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During the past year, American 
Federation of Labor activities in com- 
munity affairs continued to grow. Of 
particular importance was the in- 
creased support extended by the 
American Federation of Labor,to the 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America. Throughout the country 
thousands of our union members are 
serving on local boards administering 
the coordinated community welfare 
programs. In a number of localities, 
active unionists have been elected to 
the presidency of their local Commu- 
nity Chests. In the meantime Labor 
participation in the national office 
through the Labor Participation De- 
partment assures that Labor’s inter- 
ests are considered in developing 
national policies and programs. 

In addition, through the construc- 
tive work of our central labor unions, 
the range of community services of 
our unions has been broadened and 
their pace intensified. Among the ob- 
jectives sought by our unions for the 
advancement of the community were: 
improved education; replacement of 
slums by better housing and formu- 
lation of sound redevelopment plans; 
greater recreation and park facilities; 
development of highways and im- 
proved transportation facilities; ex- 
panded welfare and health services, 
particularly for needy children and 
the aged; and improved procedures 
for registration and voting. 

Responding to the call of our 1953 
Convention for intensified community 
activities of our unions and seeking 
to provide nationwide guidance for 
them, President Meany appointed a 
Standing Committee on Community 
Relations of the A. F. of L. to coordi- 
nate all A. F. of L. activities in this 
field. ... Provision is being made for a 
full-time Director of Community Re- 
lations to serve under the policy di- 
rection of the Committee. 

The new Committee has arranged 
to review all appeals and requests 
from all nationwide voluntary health, 


welfare and recreational associations. 
It will make recommendations on par- 
ticipation in the work of such organ- 
izations to the American Federation 
of Labor and its national and inter- 
national unions, as well as state fed- 
erations of labor and central labor 
unions. 

The Committee will study the ad- 
ministration and functioning of these 
voluntary agencies and make avail- 
able their findings and recommenda- 
tions to our affiliates from time to 
time. It will be the Committee’s pur- 
pose to encourage support of all 
worthwhile agencies serving the na- 
tion and local communities and at the 
same time help our affiliates devote 
their time and effort to the activities 
that will best serve the community. 

The program of the new Commu- 
nity Relations Committee of the A. F. 
of L. will help our movement in taking 
a larger part in community activities 
as an integral part of the community, 
joining with their fellow citizens in a 
drive for community betterment and 
growth. Under this new arrangement, 
American Federation of Labor serv- 
ices to the community will be given 
the fullest opportunity for growth 
and development. 

We ask our central labor unions to 
establish their own committees on 
community relations to help develop 
this program in every community and 
call on all our affiliates to give active 
support to the A. F. of L.’s new com- — 
munity relations program. 


(P. 553) Organized labor’s contribu- 
tions to community well-being is re- — 
flected not only in the negotiation of 
improved living standards for wage- 
earners who constitute the major part 
of the community, but also in its ac-_ 
tive participation in the solution of 
local economic, civic, and welfare 
problems. 

Labor is mindful of its community 
responsibilities. Our affiliated unions, 
acting through their city central labor 
unions, are strong supporters of 
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sound programs required for commu- 
nity progress in such vital areas as 
education, housing, economic develop- 
ment, recreational facilities, and 
health and welfare services. 

However, the range of modern com- 
munity needs is so challenging that 
union efforts in these areas must be 
intensified and given a greater meas- 
ure of coordination and leadership. 

The establishment of the new A. F. 
of L. Standing Committee on Com- 
munity Relations, with Vice President 
Woll as chairman, is a major forward 
step in increasing constructive A. F. 
of L. participation in community af- 
fairs and well reflects the first-rank 
consideration accorded community 
service in the overall A. F. of L. pro- 
gram. The Committee has already 
planned steps to encourage greater 
union support of worthwhile commu- 
nity activities. 

The coordination and guidance to be 
provided by the new Committee should 
prove invaluable in enabling affiliated 
unions to devote their energies more 
effectively to community betterment. 
Its recommendations on participation 
in the work of the many national 
health, welfare and recreational or- 
ganizations will better equip our 
unions to determine how best to chan- 
nel their activities. 

Your Committee heartily endorses 
the call of the Executive Council for 
the active support of all our affiliates 
for this expanded community rela- 
tions program, and we urge every 
central labor union which has not yet 
done so to establish a specific commit- 
tee on community relations to carry 
through this vital function. 


(1954, pp. 482, 491) Res. 142 pledged 
support of the A. F. of L. to Com- 
munity Chests, United Funds, United 
Defense Funds, and Councils by all 
affiliates of A. F. of L. 

(1955, p. 216) Developing good re- 
lations with other segments of the 
community through cooperation and 
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service is today an important activity 
within the majority of unions affii- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This interest and activity in com- 
munity affairs has developed to such 
a degree that 55,000 A. F. of L. mem- 
bers are now voluntarily serving on 
committees and executive boards of 
health, welfare and recreation agen- 
cies throughout the United States. The 
A. F, of L. Community Relations Com- 
mittee counsels, guides and coordi- 
nates the activities of this huge army 
of volunteer workers dedicated to 
building up the social resources of the 
community. 

The programs originated by the 
Committee and the work of these vol- 
unteers accomplish at least two im- 
portant objectives for the American 
Federation of Labor. 

First, orderly channels are provided 
for A. F. of L. members to support 
humanitarian causes and at the same 
time receive proper recognition for 
their efforts. Secondly, through the 
cooperation and services rendered, the 
good name of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is enhanced, resulting in 
added prestige and influence in the 
particular community in which A, F. 
of L. members and their families live 
and work. 

The A. F. of L.’s Community Rela- 
tions Committee, through its repre- 
sentatives on national, state and local 
levels, is alert to every development 
in the fields of health, welfare and rec- 
reation. The Committee, fully cog- 
nizant of the steady and generous 
support of A. F. of L. unions and 
their members to welfare agencies 
and institutions, strongly insists upon 
A. F. of L. representation on all boards 
and planning and review committees, 
and also that affiliated organizations 
and individual members be given pub- 
lic acknowledgment of all financial 
contributions. The background for 
this insistence stems from the one- 
time practice of welfare organizations 
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giving credit for monetary support to 
business firms rather than properly 
crediting contributions from workers 
employed by the firms. 

The E.C. Report continued its ac- 
counting on this subject with a brief 
listing of many of the organizations 
with which AFL representatives are 
actively cooperating, such as the 
Community Chests and Councils, 
American Red Cross, CARE, March 
of Dimes, Boys Clubs of America, etc. 
The report concluded: 

(P. 219) Our unions have bent their 
efforts in hundreds of communities, 
particularly through their central la- 
bor bodies, toward community im- 
provement through slum replacement 
and development of better housing 
and sound urban development plans, 
modernization of highways and trans- 
portation systems, and other civic 
programs. They have sought constant- 
ly to improve educational facilities, It 
should be noted, too, that scores of 
scholarships are being sponsored by 
local and international unions, city 
central bodies and state federations 
of labor. This brief listing does not, 
of course, detail the great aid and 
millions upon millions of dollars vol- 
untarily given in support of these and 
other community projects. 

It is clearly evident that tremen- 
dous progress is being made in de- 
veloping Labor’s relations with other 
parts of the community, with mutual 
benefit to everyone concerned. The 
community, of which labor families 
are an integral part, gains from the 
growing number of health, welfare, 
recreational and other community 
facilities available to all, and Labor 
gains from the prestige and influence 
built up by its sincere efforts to make 
the community a better place in which 
to work and live. 

The steady development of commu- 
nity resources is a tribute to the 
growth and progress of America, and 
the American Federation of Labor 
can justly take pride in the part it is 
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playing in building up these splendid 
institutions dedicated to wholesome 
community living standards, good 
health, and alleviation of suffering. 


Compensation, Workmen’s (see: 
Workmen’s Compensation) 


Conciliation Service (U.S.)—(1938, 
p. 443) Since the inception of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service, more than two 
decades ago, the work of this govern- 
mental agency has been characterized 
by the outstanding service rendered 
to the workers of this country... 


(1940, p. 527-28) The importance of 
this agency in carrying out the na- 
tion’s defense program in the produc- 
tion of needed materiel was pointed 
out in the convention report and ac- 
tion under the heading of “Defense” 
(p. 527) 

One of the most valuable federal 
agencies to labor and industry in the 
field of industrial controversies has 
been the Conciliation Division of the 
Department of Labor. Its representa- 


tives have justly earned the confidence ~ 


of labor and of industry as well as the 
public. 
With the rapid development of the 


program for national defense, the — 


number of industrial differences may 
show a tendency to increase. 


It has been evident that the desire — 


of other federal agencies to be in 
every way of assistance in the rapid 
production of materials for national 
defense, have at times undertaken the 


same responsibility for the adjustment — 


of industrial differences which rests 
with the Conciliation Division. 


Your committee calls attention to ; 
the confusion which must arise if 


more than one federal agency enters 


the field of conciliation. It is our 


opinion that the responsibility for : 


conciliation should be confined to the 
Conciliation Division of the Depart-— 
ment of Labor, and that other federal — 


4 


agencies having contact with indus- ; 


trial problems which may arise should 


refer these to the Conciliation Divi- — 


a a oe 
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sion for investigation and adjustment. 

(1947, p. 215) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has, since its incep- 
tion, advocated a system of free col- 
lective bargaining as the only demo- 
eratic method of maintaining indus- 
trial peace. We have always resisted 
any attempt to inject any degree of 
compulsion into this voluntary sys- 
tem of labor-management relations. 
At the same time, we recognize that 
in the voluntary process of collective 
bargaining a third party, acting as a 
conciliator, equipped with thorough 
knowledge of industrial practices and 
ability to gauge properly the position 
of the disputants, can do much to as- 
sist the parties in reaching a mutually 
acceptable settlement. We have al- 
ways favored the most effective gov- 
ernment conciliation service possible, 
and sought to have such service ade- 
quately provided with qualified per- 
sonnel and sufficient funds for effec- 
tive operation. 

Until August 22, federal concilia- 
tion and mediation activities were 
centered in the U. S. Conciliation 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Since the end of the war, the 
agency went through a particularly 
difficult period of adjustment. During 
the war the overriding importance of 
the War Labor Board transformed 
the Service into an agency whose 
functions were largely confined to the 
holding of preliminary conciliation 
conferences between the parties to a 
labor dispute, after which the dispute 
was certified to the Board. 

When the Board went out of exist- 
ence, the Service had to be completely 
readjusted to become again the chief 
agency of the Federal Government for 
settling disputes between unions and 
management. At that very time, the 
economic dislocations following the 
war and the resulting tensions be- 
tween labor and management serious- 
ly aggravated industrial relations. 

In tackling these problems, the 
Service was able to avail itself of 
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unanimous joint labor-management 
recommendations concerning its prop- 
er functioning. At the President’s La- 
bor-Management Conference in No- 
vember, 1945, the Conciliation Service 
was one of the few subjects on which 
union and employer representatives 
were able to agree. The unanimously 
adopted report of Committee IV of the 
Conference made specific recommen- 
dations for improving the Service 
through various changes in personnel 
policies, a reorganization of the arbi- 
tration and technical services, and in- 
creased appropriations by Congress. 
In order to help carry out these 
changes and to render assistance to 
the Service, the Conference also rec- 
ommended the creation of a Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee to 
the Secretary of Labor and a Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee. These com- 
mittees were established. 

During the past year the Concilia- 
tion Service moved toward the attain- 
ment of the objectives set forth in 
the resolution adopted by the Labor- 
Management Conference. Salaries 
were raised, personnel practices im- 
proved, arbitration procedures re- 
vamped, and the technical division re- 
organized. 

Other action taken by the Service 
during the past year to strengthen its 
conciliation work include reorganiza- 
tion of the regional offices, establish- 
ment of a special Trucking Commis- 
sion to handle disputes in the truck- 
ing and cartage industry; working out 
mutually satisfactory agreements with 
various state mediation agencies to 
eliminate overlapping jurisdiction; the 
adoption of the policy that concilia- 
tors will not conduct consent repre- 
sentation elections except in special 
cases and on proper authority; the 
calling of a special conference of un- 
ions and companies in public utilities 
to work out special procedures for the 
settlement of disputes in this field; and 
the development of improved media- 
tion techniques including the appoint- 
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ment of a number of special media- 
tors, the use of a panel of concilia- 
tors under special circumstances, and 
the use, only when approved by both 
parties and on a strictly voluntary 
basis, of a voluntary fact-finding pro- 
cedure. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has helped in this reorganization by 
its full participation on the Service’s 
two advisory committees. We have 
found, in particular, that this advisory 
committee method of representation 
has given the Federation a needed 
means of expressing our views and 
passing upon the policies of the Serv- 
ice and has made possible valuable 
means for the exchange of views, 
ideas and information among man- 
agement, labor, and government rep- 
resentatives with respect to concilia- 
tion and mediation procedures. 

When loose and ill-informed public 
debate regarding the settlement of 
labor disputes reached its peak last 
December, the Labor-Management Ad- 
visory Committee issued a unanimous 
statement commenting on proposals 
for labor legislation. In this state- 
ment, the Committee firmly opposed 
any form of compulsory arbitration, 
suggested the use of special media- 
tion techniques, and expressed its 
faith in free collective bargaining as 
the democratic way to avoid serious 
work stoppages. 

During the fiscal year 1946-1947, 
the Service effected a settlement of a 
total of 14,412 labor disputes. Of 
these, 3,109 were work stoppages, 
6,646 threatened strikes, and 4,657 
controversies. In addition, there were 
988 awards by arbitrators appointed 
by the Service, and 234 settlements of 
technical disputes. 

It is significant that of the total 
number of strikes settled by the Serv- 
ice, approximately two-thirds were 
strikes already in effect at the time 
of the assignment of a conciliator. 
Only about 10 percent of all threat- 
ened strikes and controversies to 
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which a conciliator was assigned ever 
developed into work stoppages. This 
indicates clearly the effectiveness of 
the Service in helping prevent work 
stoppages, providing that the concil- 
jator’s services are requested and 
available before a stoppage occurs. 

By the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, the work and per- 
sonnel of the Service was transferred, 
as of August 22, 1947, to the newly 
created Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. We objected during 
the course of this legislation to the 
creation of this new agency and spe- 
cifically opposed the weakening of the 
Labor Department by the transfer of 
its recognized functions to a new in- 
dependent agency. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Law, the 
Federal mediation service is required 
to follow a set of new rules. Most of 
these are of minor importance. Of 
considerable importance, however, is 
the provision requiring that the func- 
tion of mediation be decentralized by 
giving the Service authority to inter- 
vene only in disputes affecting inter- 
state commerce. Yet only a few states 
provide the services of full-time, effec- 
tive state and local mediation agen- 
cies to handle disputes outside this 
category. This restriction upon the 
federal service will mean that hun- 
dredes of disputes in many states will 


go unaided by conciliation or media- 


tion of any kind. Being one of the 
many features of the Taft-Hartley 
Law which hinder, instead of helping 


the maintenance of peaceful labor-— 


management relations, this restrictive 
provision must be promptly repealed. 
In the meantime, in the states where 


no satisfactory conciliation and me- 


diation services are available, our 
state federations of labor should seek 


the establishment of proper state con-— 


ciliation and mediation agencies with- 
in the State Department of Labor, 
equipped to maintain a high standard 
of impartiality and effective perform- 
ance. 
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(1947, p. 562) The convention unan- 
imously approved the committee re- 
port on this subject as follows: 

The Taft-Hartley Law has removed 
the Conciliation Service from the 
U. S. Department of Labor, creating 
a new and independent Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service. More- 
over, this law restricts the authority 
of the new Service, authorizing it to 
intervene only in disputes affecting 
interstate commerce. This means that 
hundreds of labor-management dis- 
putes in many states will be aggra- 
vated and prolonged because of the 
absence of mediation and conciliation 
services of any kind. 

The Conciliation Service of the Fed- 
eral Government belongs in the De- 
partment of Labor. The continuity of 
years of experience in developing con- 
ciliation, mediation and voluntary ar- 
bitration methods must be reestab- 
lished. The impartiality and effective- 
ness of these services can only be 
strengthened by reinstating them in 
the Labor Department. To be of max- 
imum effectiveness in the settlement 
of industrial disputes, the staff of the 
conciliation service must have speedy 
access to facts and data readily avail- 
able from other branches of the De- 
partment of Labor. Elimination of 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Law pertaining to conciliation and 
mediation is a vital part of Labor’s 
drive for the repeal of this vicious 
statute. 

Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor who have served 
on the Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee and the Technical Advisory 
Committee to the Secretary of Labor 
are to be commended for the fine 
service they have rendered. In view 
of the weakening of the newly consti- 
tuted Mediation Service, it is espe- 
cially important for the A. F. of L. 
to maintain such advisory represen- 
tation. 

(1947, p. 565) We note with ap- 
proval the report on the work of this 


agency which was one of the original 
divisions of the Department of Labor. 
We note its merger with the new Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service which 
will operate outside of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as an “independent” 
agency. We regret that the “inde- 
pendence” of this new agency is ac- 
companied by a restriction to func- 
tion only in disputes affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

We hope for the restoration of the 
former Conciliation Service within the 
Department of Labor. 


Congressional Investigations, Con- 
duct of—(Res. 54)—(1944, pp. 535) 


Whereas—tThe affairs of Congress 
and of government in general are vital 
to every citizen, and 

Whereas—No present method exists 
to provide full information to the av- 
erage citizen about the real happen- 
ings in our Congress, and 

Whereas—Radio is the simplest and 
most effective medium for communi- 
cating with every American in every 
part of the country, and 

Whereas—New Zealand adopted a 
program of short-wave broadcasts of 
the proceedings of its parliament, and 
has successfully demonstrated that 
full knowledge by citizens of the af- 
fairs of government stimulates and 
strengthens the democratic system, 
and 


Whereas—Our Congress could lease 
radio time from one or more networks, 
several important and powerful sta- 
tions, or broadcast by short-wave all 
important debates, excepting such 
matters as might jeopardize national 
security during this war, and 

Whereas—The best safeguard of 
democracy is a government of the 
people in every sense of the word. 
Through the broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress all of the mil- 
lions of people in this country would 
be in a better position to understand 
the every day procedure that is fol- 
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lowed by our elected representatives; 
therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the A, F. of L. in- 
vestigate the system of broadcasting 
proceedings of the Parliament of New 
Zealand to its people. If deemed ad- 
visable for similar broadcasts of our 
Congress to the people of the United 
States, the A. F. of L. propose and 
urge upon the United States Congress 
enactment of the necessary measures 
to establish a nation-wide broadcast 
of its proceedings. 
(19538, p. 400, 648) Res. 24: 
Whereas—It is a legitimate pre- 
rogative of Congress to conduct in- 
dependent investigations to secure in- 
formation necessary or helpful for the 
preparation of legislation, making ap- 
propriations or informing the public 
of the state of the nation, and 
Whereas—The legislative branch 
should not be dependent on the exec- 
utive branch for information about 
the conduct of government, and 
Whereas—Some congressional com- 
mittees have abused their legitimate 
powers in the past, particularly by 
conducting hearings for the purpose 
of affecting elections—in some cases 
purely local elections, and 
Whereas—In the conduct of the 
hearings some chairmen have com- 
pletely abused their powers by disre- 
garding the rights of individual citi- 
zens or labor organizations to be 
heard in the due process of law with 
appropriate safeguards for their 
rights and interests therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the 72nd conven- 
tion of the A, F. of L. condemn the 
abuse of legislative powers and call 
upon Congress to adopt appropriate 
rules to govern the conduct of con- 
gressional committees, including a 
prohibition against holding a hearing 
or investigation in a community when 
such hearing or investigation involves 
any issue or candidate which is to be 
voted upon at an election occurring 
within 30 days after such investiga- 
tion or hearing. 


(1954, p. 304) While we have been 
making substantial progress toward 
acceptance and practice of the prin- 
ciple of equality, new dangers have 
arisen threatening our traditional lib- 
erties. This challenge has come from 
persons high in public life who, de- 
spite their professed anti-Communist 
zeal, have actually hindered effective 
action against Communist penetration 
and subversion while at the same time 
endangering the fundamental free- 
doms of the individual which are the 
core of our democracy. 

Some loosely conducted Congres- 
sional investigations have become the 
means for spreading unfounded accu- 
sations and unproven charges by tes- 
timony based on hearsay and for en- 
forcing a uniformity of opinion incon- 
sistent with the traditional American 
right to dissent. These investigations 
have been conducted without adequate 
opportunity for the accused to face 
their accusers or to answer allegations 
made against them. Despite the ur- 
gent need for proper regulation of 
Congressional investigatory proce- 
dures, Congress has failed to adopt a 
code of fair procedures which would 
prevent investigating committees from 
impinging on individual rights and 
freedoms. 

Congress must, of course, exercise 
its prerogative to conduct all inves- 
tigations and studies necessary to the 
performance of its legislative func- 
tions. As with other laws, Congress 
of course has the responsibility for 
promulgating legislation establishing 
United States policy regarding the 
protection of internal security. We 
strongly believe, however, that all fed-— 
eral law enforcement, protection of 
national security under law, and re-— 
lated investigative and protective 
services within the Federal Govern-— 
ment are clearly the responsibility of 
the Executive branch. | 

The A. F. of L. was the first to alert 
the nation to the full potential danger 
of Communism. It has led in the ex- 
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posure of Communist methods of in- 
filtration and subversion. It has done 
more than any other organization 
toward wide recognition of the true 
nature of Communism as an alien con- 
spiracy. 

We believe that, in order to deal 
with Communism effectively at home, 
special and extraordinary measures 
are needed. Special recommendations 
to Congress have been made by Pres- 
ident Meany with regard to the most 
effective ways of dealing with prob- 
lems of internal security and possible 
sabotage. 

Enforcement of laws in this field 
should be the responsibility of the 
Department of Justice and of other 
appropriate agencies in the Executive 
branch. They should be administered 
with full adherence to the due process 
of law. 

Genuinely effective measures must 
be taken to protect our security from 
Communist penetration. We insist, 
however, that the fight against Com- 
munism must be won without arbi- 
trary abridgement of individual liber- 
ties. 

(1954, p. 374) Res. 10, amended 
from its original form, and adopted as 
follows: 

Whereas — Historically, investiga- 
tions by Committees of Congress have 
provided useful and valuable facts and 
material which served as the basis for 
the enactment of desirable legislation 
for the country, and 

Whereas—In our belief, there exists 
an international Communist conspir- 
acy to dominate the world, to subju- 
gate peoples and nations and establish 
dictatorships in all conquered coun- 
tries in which freedom of speech, press 
and assembly, the existence of free 
labor unions, civil liberties and rights, 
political parties or groupings would 
be abolished; and schools, churches, 
art, science and all endeavors of a free 
and democratic world would be placed 
under the Iron Heel of Communist dic- 
tatorships, and 
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Whereas — the proper and legiti- 
mate investigatory powers of the Con- 
gress have been distorted and abused 
by members of both the Senate and 
the House, most notably by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, to a degree 
to destroy the usefulness of the in- 
vestigation itself and to discredit the 
dignity of the Congress itself and to 
repudiate the basic principles of our 
Constitution; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved — That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled condemn the 
abusive and irregular practices of Con- 
gressional Committees, and be it fur- 
ther 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor cooperate with those 
in both the Senate and the House who 
have opposed the thoroughly un- 
American tactics used by a number of 
Congressional investigating commit- 
tees, in an effort to adopt a Code of 
Procedure by Investigating Commit- 
tees which would thoroughly protect 
the personal dignity and the civil 
rights of every witness appearing be- 
fore such a committee. 


Connally Act, efforts to repeal— 
(1944, p. 170) The E.C. reported to 
the convention that circumstances had 
arisen which made it “appear inad- 
visable to press for repeal of the Con- 
nally Act as it was feared that con- 
sideration of any labor legislation on 
the floor of the House or Senate might 
result in drastic amendments to the 
Connally-Smith-May Act.” It was re- 
lated further that “the statement, al- 
leged to have been made by General 
Marshall, to the effect that threats 
of labor strikes will prolong the war 
and result in the death of hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers has 
intensified this danger and the Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress on Jan- 
uary 19, 1944, recommending enact- 
ment of a universal service law has 
given further encouragement to con- 
gressional foes of Labor. Senator Con- 
nally has announced publicly that he 
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is making a study of the Connally- 
Smith-May Act with the thought in 
mind of amending it and putting teeth 
in the law.” 

The report of the convention com- 
mittee on this subject was unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 

Headed ‘Repeal of Connally Act” 
this section of the Executive Council’s 
Report tells of the introduction by 
Congressman Lesinski of a bill to re- 
peal the Connally-Smith-May Act. The 
bill was referred to the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, presided over 
by Representative May, who was au- 
thor of some of the most drastic pro- 
visions of the Act. Naturally, he pre- 
vented any action by the Committee on 
the Lesinski bill. 


Because of widespread publicity 
given to alleged statements given out 
by military leaders condemning Labor, 
an effort to secure action through pe- 
tition was unsuccessful. 

Conscientious Objectors (1940, p. 
506) Attention was drawn to the ex- 
ploitation of conscientious objectors 
by unscrupulous employers in Ohio, 
resulting in an undermining of wage- 
hour standards in the state. Conven- 
tion authorized the Executive Council 
to investigate the matter and take ap- 
propriate action. 

(1946, p. 557) Res. 164, calling for 
immediate amnesty for all conscienti- 
ous objectors and other political pris- 
oners sentenced under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, was 
unanimously adopted. 


(1946), p. 487) Res. I, titled “Forced 
Labor” was referred to the Executive 
Council. The resolution protested 
against the use of conscientious ob- 
jectors in Civilian Public Service 
Camps without pay or provisions for 
the necessities of life. Attention was 
also called to the fact that these pris- 
oners are not given the benefits of 
workmen’s compensation, etc., and the 
further fact was pointed out that if 
this practice continued it would en- 


able Congress to so amend the law 
as to draft workers in time of strike. 


(1949, p. 48) Imprisonment and 
prosecution of conscientious objectors 
to military conscription was protested 
against through Res. 22 which pro- 
posed: That the sixty-eighth annual 
convention of the A. F. of L., assem- 
bled in St. Paul, Minnesota, October, 
1949, go on record as opposing the 
imprisonment of conscientious objec- 
tors and call upon President Harry S. 
Truman to halt the prosecution of per- 
sons solely because of their compul- 
sion of conscience against war, give 
release to the conscientious objectors 
now behind prison bars or on parole, 
and grant amnesty to all conscientious 
objectors convicted for violations of 
the Selective Service Acts of 1940 and 
1948. : 

(1949, p. 484) Convention adopted 
report of committee as follows: 

Your Committee is aware that the 
situation presented in this resolution 
is akin to a similar situation having 
confronted our people following the 
ending of the First World War. The 
policy then pursued by the Federation 
was to have our government proclaim 
and to grant an amnesty to all prison- 
ers whose political belief had formed 
the basis of their prosecution, trial 
and punishment and to make every 
possible effort to that end. In further- 
ance of this decision representations 
were made to the Attorney General 
and to the President, 

It is now more than four years since 
hostilities have ended and the Selec- 
tive Service Law is no longer drafting } 
anyone into the service. In view of 
our leadership in urging democratic 
liberty and justice and in declaring 
for the Rights of Man in the United 
Nations, it is recommended that on 
this occasion we assume a like atti- 
tude and approve a similar procedure 
to that declared for and followed after 
the First World War. 


a 


| 
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Conscription (Peace Time)—(See: 
Military Training) 


Labor (see Manpower) 


—(See: Compulsory Military Serv- 
ice)—(Also see: Draft of Nurses) 
(Also see: Compulsory Labor) 

—(1924, p. 69) Several bills have 
been introduced in the House and 
Senate calculated to empower the 
President of the United States to 
conscript the labor of the work- 
ers whenever the President proclaims 
an emergency and that the ma- 
terial resources of the country may 
be conscripted in time of war. 
The language of the bills was so 
misleading that the representatives of 
the A. F. of L. opposed their enact- 
ment. They pointed to the discrepancy 
of the language in that it was stated 
that Labor could be conscripted when- 
ever the President proclaimed an 
emergency, while the material re- 
sources of the country could only be 
requisitioned in “time of war.” And 
further, that in case of requisitioning 
the material resources a fair profit 
should be assured the owners of these 
resources. The bills were referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary which 
took no action. (P. 260) Under the 
caption of “Conscription” the Execu- 
tive Council makes clear the evident 
purpose of the attempt made in the 
United States Congress to place the 
wage earners of our country under the 
complete domination and control of 
the executive branch of our govern- 
ment at any time the President of the 
United States may deem an “emer- 
gency” to exist, while in the same 
proposed legislation property and the 
material resources of our land would 
be permitted full freedom of action in 
any and all emergencies excepting 
that of actual warfare. It is difficult to 
conceive of a more subtle and vicious 
proposal to subordinate life and lib- 
erty to the exaltation of property and 
material wealth. We hold that if pref- 
erence is to be given then property 
and material resources shall be con- 
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scripted during any domestic or in- 
ternational emergency and that labor 
shall not be conscripted unless all 
classes of citizens are conscripted and 
then only for the purposes of repelling 
an invasion of our land or in defend- 
ing the institutions of our country 
when challenged by force of arms. We 
commend the Executive Council for its 
opposition to the proposed legislation 
reported and continued opposition is 
urged to this and all legislative pro- 
posals giving preference to and sub- 
ordinating life and liberty to property 
and property rights. 

(1925, p. 52) Many ideas for the 
conscripting of labor and all material 
resources have been advanced in Con- 
gress, but none of them apparently 
have been able to meet the objections 
urged against them. The question is a 
live one, as a radio campaign in favor 
of conscripting labor was in progress 
for some time. The A. F. of L. has fol- 
lowed the principle on this question 
outlined by the El Paso Convention. It 
was contended that it would be inimi- 
cal to the rights, freedom and de- 
mocracy of the people of the Republic 
of the United States to permit con- 
scription in any form during any pe- 
riod except during a state of actual 
defensive war. (p. 300) This conven- 
tion urges continued alertness against 
conscription except during actual de- 
fensive war. 

(1926, p. 67) Various influences 
conducted a campaign for the passage 
of a conscription bill. Testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the House sought to show that 
there was no intention of comman- 
deering material resources. The real 
motive of the bill is contained in sub- 
division (B) of section 2. This was 
admitted to mean that in the event of 
war or when the President in his 
opinion believes such an “emergency” 
requires it, he shall draft not only into 
the military service but into industry 
all persons between the ages of 21 
and 30 or such other limits as he may 
fix. The deeper the subject was gone 
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into before the committee the more 
difficult it was to explain how such a 
law could be carried out. So far as 
material resources were concerned, 
the idea seemed to persist that it was 
not the intent to commandeer them 
but to direct these resources into 
“proper” channels. (P. 320) One of 
the forms of “preparedness” propa- 
ganda that is the aftermath of the 
late war are legislative proposals to 
authorize plans for future mobiliza- 
tion of materials and men in event of 
other wars. The E.C. is directed to 
continue its opposition to all such 
measures embracing the dangers in- 
dicated. 

(1927, pp. 74, 319) The Johnson- 
Capper bill which provides that in the 
event of war or when the President 
shall judge the same to be imminent 
he is authorized “to determine and 
proclaim the material resources, in- 
dustrial organizations and _ services 
over which government control is nec- 
essary to the successful termination 
of such emergency” and “‘to take such 
steps as may be necessary to stabilize 
prices of services and of all commodi- 
ties declared to be essential, whether 
such services and commodities are re- 
quired by the government or by the 
civilian population.” The bill also 
provides that “all persons drafted into 
service between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty, or such other limits as 
the President may fix, shall be drafted 
without exemption on account of in- 
dustrial occupation.” While no action 
was taken by this Congress influential 
individuals and organizations are sup- 
porting this measure. The E.C. is 
directed to continue its opposition to 
the bill. 

(1928, pp. 82, 249) Agitation by cer- 
tain groups to have an industrial con- 
scription law enacted by Congress has 
undoubtedly failed. During the hear- 
ings on the bill before the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the House the au- 
thors of the measure contended that 
it did not conscript either labor or 
capital. The fact is that the bill if it 
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became a law would give the Presi- 
dent power to draft workers in in- 
dustry, pay them soldiers’ wages and 
put them to work under military disci- 
pline. Representatives of the A. F. of 
L. appeared before the committee and 
objected to any conscription except in 
case of a defensive war for military 
purposes. From statements made by 
members of the Military Affairs com- 
mittee the bill will be reported ad- 
versely, if it is reported at all. Ef- 
forts to have Congress appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the universal 
draft was also proposed but found no 
practical support. 

(1929, p. 82) For several years the 
War Department has been preparing 
two bills, one for the conscription of 
labor and the other of material re- 
sources. The latter bill provides for 
the taking over of property and pay- 
ing “just compensation” for it. This 
bill, however, has not been introduced. 
The other bill which was introduced 
cannot be approved. Section 1 pro- 
vides: “That during any national 
emergency declared by Congress to 
exist, which in the judgment of the 
President demands the immediate in- 
crease of the armed forces of the 
United States, the President be, and 
he hereby is authorized to select for 
induction and to induct into those 
forces, in accordance with this Act, 
such male citizens of the United States 
and such male persons who have or 
shall have, declared their intention 
to become citizens of the United States 
as he may deem necessary. Provided, 
further, that no persons between the 
ages of eighteen years and thirty 
years, or such other age limits as the 
President may fix, who may be liable 
to service in the public armed forces, 
shall be deferred from such service on 
account of occupation, unless, in the 
judgment of the President such de- 
ferment is necessary in the national 


interest.” This section is most objec- — 


tionable. The words “national emer- 
gency” are susceptible of many defi- 
nitions, 


A national strike might be — 


i... 
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construed as a national emergency and 
then the President could conscript 
male citizens of the United States or 
those who declare their intention of 
becoming citizens, into the armed 
forces. Section 2 takes from Congress 
and gives the President the power to 
conscript persons between the ages of 
18 and 45. This is too much power to 
give one man. It leaves the impres- 
sion that it is not alone for war pur- 
poses or strike purposes, but for con- 
seription in peacetimes. Section 8 
also is dangerous. It provides: “That 
nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as preventing the President, when in 
his discretion the national interest re- 
quires it, from calling immediately for 
duty in the public armed forces any 
person subject to registration who is 
liable to service, however classified or 
wherever residing.” That would make 
more apparent the object of the first 
section of the bill referred to above 
as it sustains the belief that these 
persons could be conscripted in peace 
times. The Convention wishes to make 
it plain that it does not endorse the 
American Legion Universal Draft bill. 
This provides for the drafting of per- 
sons engaged in “industrial occupa- 
tion.” It does not draft professional 
men but does draft wage earners in 
industry and agriculturists. The com- 
mander of the American Legion in tes- 
tifying before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs said: “The bill did 
not draft capital as that would be 
unconstitutional without just compen- 
sation.” In telling the committee the 
intention of the bill the commander of 
the American Legion said: “This bill, 
as I understand it, would keep all 
people at the same rate they were re- 
ceiving before war was declared.” 
This means that when the President 
believes war is “imminent” he may is- 
sue a proclamation that all prices of 
all commodities shall remain the same 
from that time on and that the wages 
received by wage earners shall be the 
same from that time on, and that no 
increase in either shall occur during 


the war. It is not difficult to realize 
that such a condition of affairs would 
be wholly impractical and unworkable. 
The Kellogg Pact outlaws war and its 
first victory was to prevent conflict 
between Russia and China. It also has 
caused the President of the United 
State and the Premier of England to 
consider a reduction of naval arma- 
ments. At the same time the Presi- 
dent has declared expenditures for the 
army and navy must be decreased. 
Undoubtedly, other big nations will 
fall in line as it is not likely that the 
influence of two such great nations 
will be lost on the other countries. In 
the event these desirable conditions 
are brought about, it should not be 
necessary to enact any universal draft 
law. If the nations that sign the Kel- 
logg Pact are sincere and will respect 
its declarations what is the need of a 
conscription law that will create an 
enormous fighting force? We have vol- 
untary military training that has 
proved successful. Thousands of citi- 
zens attend these training camps ev- 
ery year. And there always will be a 
sufficient number to officer any army. 
(P. 287) In the light of the world- 
wide agreement for peace, as repre- 
sented by the multilateral treaty for 
the renunciation of war, and the grow- 
ing demand for the reduction of arma- 
ments, the people of America can well 
afford to turn their thoughts and di- 
rect their energies towards the promo- 
tion of peace. The United States now 
occupies a leading position in the 
movement to avoid war as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. It 
is therefore essential, as an evidence 
of good faith, that the American peo- 
ple shall, at least for the present, re- 
frain from warlike preparations in the 
enactment of legislation. Even though 
war might become inevitable, the sort 
of conscription proposals now pend- 
ing would not add to the nation’s 
strength. Conscripted labor is necessar- 
ily forced labor, which, as is proved by 
the experience of the ages, is never as 
efficient as voluntary labor. It is prac- 
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tically certain that under industrial 
conscription the trade unions would 
be either dissolved or prevented from 
functioning in any effective manner, 
with the result that, regardless of 
their relations to and with the govern- 
ment during the war, the workers 
would be placed at the mercy of the 
employers immediately at the conclu- 
sion of the war. Industrial conscrip- 
tion, therefore, would be in the inter- 
ests of the most reactionary employing 
interests and not in the interests of 
the nation. 

(1930, pp. 101, 325) During the last 
session of Congress the powerful 
Rules Committee of the House pre- 
pared and submitted a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Com- 
mission authorized to study and con- 
sider the practicability and advisabil- 
ity of recommending an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States which would provide that pri- 
vate property, including material re- 
sources and money, might be pre- 
empted and utilized by Congress for 
public use without profit in case of 
war, this study to be supplemented by 
a study of policies to be pursued re- 
lating to the mobilization of the re- 
sources of the nation in the event of 
war. This resolution was approved by 
the House after it had been amended 
to provide “That said Commission 
shall not consider and shall not report 
upon the conscription of labor.” The 
Resolution as thus amended was 
passed by the Senate and signed by 
the President of the United States. 
This Resolution was passed as a sub- 
stitute for the Universal Draft Bill 
which had been pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States for a period 
of years. We will await with very 
great interest the report of the Com- 
mission authorized by this bill. The 
A. F, of L. is deeply interested in the 
subjects which are to be studied be- 
cause it is clearly obvious that said 
subjects are related very closely to the 
welfare and happiness of the working 
people of the United States. 


(1931, pp. 128, 414) Industrial con- 
scription in times of war is still being 
advocated by certain organizations 
and individuals. Testimony heard by 
the War Policies Commission, of 
which Secretary Hurley of the War 
Department is chairman, urged that 
prices and wages should be “frozen” 
when war is imminent and that there 
should be no increase during the pe- 
riod of the conflict. Representatives of 
the War Department, however, were 
very strongly opposed to this plan 
which would mean the conscription of 
workers in industry. General Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, declared that the War Depart- 
ment was opposed to a plan to 
“freeze” all prices upon an outbreak 
of an emergency, such as was sug- 
gested by several witnesses. He said 
that the plan had been tried by other 
governments unsuccessfully, In re- 
gard to the enforced employment of 
labor, he said the Department believed 
that even if tolerated by the public 
at large, which it doubted, the work- 
ers themselves would be so resentful 
that they would not lend their best 
efforts to the production of needed 
supplies. Regarding the “freezing” of 
prices he said: “Aside from legal and 
constitutional barriers to the enforce- 
ment of such a law, the War Depart- 
ment feels that injustice and hardship 
would develop to such an extent as to 
incite popular dissatisfaction, and cre- 
ate distrust toward governmental or- 
ders and programs. If such a condi- 
tion should arise it is doubtful that we 
could count upon that acceleration of 
essential production that we know 
would be vital to us in a grave emer- 
gency. The Department’s reluctance 
to commit itself to that plan is en- 
hanced by the fact that practically 
every government in recorded history, 
in peace and war, has attempted to 
“freeze” prices of commodities and 
services. In each instance history 
shows that the factors of supply and 
demand and price do not respond read- 
ily to government fiat. Attempts along 
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this line by autocratic governments 
have fostered subterfuge and evasion 
and dried up the sources of supply. 
Weak governments have found their 
orders, in the main, ignored.” In ref- 
erence to the enforced employment of 
labor he said: “Speedy and efficient 
production would be vital to the suc- 
cess of our arms and the cheerful co- 
operation of the great masses of whom 
we give the general name of Labor, is 
essential in the task. For this reason, 
if for no other, the War Department 
brings forward a program designed 
to introduce the workman to his task 
voluntarily and to keep him there of 
his own accord until the job is com- 
pleted. Thus the spontaneous cooper- 
ation born of patriotism and enthusi- 
asm will not degenerate into an en- 
forced and begrudging compliance. 
Production will proceed quickly, effi- 
ciently.” And this, Gen. MacArthur 
repeated again and again, might be 
vital to the nation. Secretary Hurley 
corroborated this statement when he 
said: “The War Department’s plans 
provide for the mobilization of indus- 
try in the event of emergency by civil- 
ians and not by military personnel. 
There is no desire on the part of the 
General Staff or the War Department 
to militarize industry or to control 
industry to any extent by military 
personnel.” According to General 
MacArthur the War Department be- 
lieves in the registration of wealth 
and all accretions thereto in war ac- 
complished in much the same manner 
as a registration of manpower. This, 
he said, will facilitate the imposition 
of taxes, whose purpose should be not 
only to pay, as far as practicable, for 
the war as it is fought, but to assist 
in distributing equitably the economic 
burdens of war. The studies made 
show that the argument made by Gen- 
eral MacArthur is sound and that 
those who are urging the “freezing” 
of prices and wages are theorists, who 
have little knowledge of the terrible 
results to our country that would fol- 
low such an impractical plan. The 


War Policies Commission was cre- 
ated by Congress to promote peace, 
remove the war profits and equalize 
the burdens of war. It is composed of 
four members of the Senate, four 
members of the House and five mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 

(1937, pp. 172, 329) Ever since the 
World War ended there has been an 
aggressive agitation to enact a law 
that would penalize profiteering dur- 
ing such contests. However, in all 
legislation that has been introduced 
the principal feature of the bills ap- 
peared to be conscription of labor in 
industry. Labor always has taken the 
stand that profiteering during time of 
war can only be prevented through 
taxation. Conscripting labor in indus- 
try would not be an aid in preventing 
profiteering. Every year that this 
legislation has been introduced repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. have ap- 
peared at all hearings and protested 
against conscripting labor in industry. 
Up to date it has been successful in 
preventing this legislation. In the 
75th Congress the Sheppard-Hill Bills 
were introduced. H. R. 954 when intro- 
duced in the House exempted labor 
from industrial conscription. The next 
day the same bill was introduced with 
the exemption eliminated. Later a 
new bill was introduced (H. R. 6704) 
which eliminated the conscription fea- 
ture entirely. This included conscrip- 
tion of persons for war service as well 
as for industry. It also struck out the 
words “emergencies due to the immi- 
nance of war” wherever they occur- 
red. The bill contained a taxing fea- 
ture which made it necessary for it to 
be referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee for consideration. S. 25 
contains the objectionable conscription 
feature but the words “emergencies 
due to the imminence of war” wher- 
ever they occurred were omitted. This 
bill was also referred to the Finance 
Committee for consideration of the 
taxing feature. It is believed that if 
the bills become law, it will repeal the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the National La- 
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bor Relations Act and other important 
labor legislation. Neither bill so far 
has been reported back to its respec- 
tive House. The A. F. of L. believes 
that the only way in which profiteer- 
ing can be stopped in time of war is 
through taxation, and any law passed 
to prevent profiteering should be 
confined strictly to taxation. There is 
no necessity for the conscription of 
labor in industry. This was proved 
during the Great War. 

(1938, pp. 164, 551) Opposition to 
the May-Sheppard Bill to take the 
profits out of war became so emphatic 
that Congress apparently dared not 
pass the bill. There is nothing in the 
bill to take the profits out of war. The 
bill would conscript labor in industry 
in the same manner as is now followed 
in Germany. Japan enacted a similar 
law shortly after the Chinese conflict 
began but only recently put it into 
effect. The A. F. of L. conventions 
have repeatedly advocated financing 
war through taxation as was done in 
the Great War and also in the sale of 
federal bonds. During the Senate 
hearing on S, 25, a bill to prevent 
profiteering in time of war and to 
equalize the burdens of war and thus 
provide for the national defense, a 
representative of the A. F. of L. sub- 
mitted a brief in which the following 
questions were asked: “In case labor 
was industrially conscripted during 
wartime, would they be conscripted 
only for certain industries manufac- 
turing war munitions or something 
used in war? If so, how would this 
conscripted labor be paid? Would it 
be at the same pay as soldiers, who 
receive $30 a month and expenses? 
Would there be any difference in the 
treatment of labor conscripted for 
certain industries? Would a situation 
arise where on one side of the street 
civilian employees would be paid ade- 
quate wages by private employers and 
on the other side of the street those 
conscripted, engaged in manufactur- 
ing of war munitions, receiving a 
soldier’s pay? Would those conscript- 


ed for industrial purposes be paid 
different scales because they were 
single, married, or in consideration of 
the number of children or other de- 
pendents? Or would all labor be con- 
scripted, and if so, how paid?” This 
was the first time those questions were 
submitted and they were given earnest 
consideration. Another objection to 
the bill was that it would give the 
President full power to control busi- 
ness, industry and Labor in a dicta- 
torial manner. Virtually every provi- 
sion of the measure would centralize 
governmental power in the hands of 
the President during wartime. The 
bill would favor the road to Fascism 
and Congress would become a useless 
part of the Government. As similar 
bills undoubtedly will be introduced in 
the next session of Congress the con- 
vention directs that a vigorous pro- 
test be made to the proposed legisla- 
tion. (P. 551) The “Profiteering in 
Time of War” bill before Congress, 
represented as a proposal to take the 
profits out of war activities, would 
have been in reality a measure to 
conscript labor. The consistent oppo- 
sition of the A. F. of L. to this form 
of legislation is based upon sound logic 
and reasons that are inherent in the 
principle upon which our ideals of hu- 
man relationships are based. In the 
first place, the title of the legislation 
is a misnomer. It would not eliminate 
private profits on war activities. It 
would, however, conscript labor in pri- 
vate or public employment on war 
activities and would set aside all 
legislative and other safeguards for 
workers and labor conditions that 
have been secured through the sacri- 
fices of organized workers throughout 
past years. It would be a first long 
step toward the complete and irrevo- 
cable destruction of all that our move- 
ment has stood for and of all progress 
made in the past. It is certain that 
similar proposals will be introduced in 
the next Congress and from time to 
time in future Congresses. This con- 
vention reaffirms its stand in opposi- 
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tion to the conscription of labor and 
instructs the E.C. to exert every pos- 
sible effort to prevent the enactment 
of such adverse legislation. 

(1943, p. 552) The Committee on 
Resolutions submitted the following 
report titled “Conscription and Bu- 
reaucracy” which was unanimously 
adopted: Your Committee on Reso- 
lutions, because of certain problems 
now actively affecting our trade 
union movement, which contain a defi- 
nite menace in the future, is impelled 
to present a report relative to the 
conscription of labor, and the rapid 
inerease of arbitrary regulation and 
control through the “directives” is- 
sued by a number of federal agencies. 

In the effort to secure the greatest 
possible production of war material, 
there has developed in certain govern- 
mental agencies a belief that better 
production results will be secured by 
applying conscription to American la- 
bor. Those so believing have an- 
nounced their intention to appeal to 
Congress to enact the legislation they 
advocate if the results they seek can- 
not be established through the method 
of issuing “directives”. 

They contend that as the country’s 
liberties are at issue in the World 
War, our nation would be justified in 
establishing the conscription of labor 
so that labor would be controlled and 
forced, instead of being free. A meas- 
ure of involuntary servitude would be 
established. Labor would work as di- 
rected, where directed, and under di- 
rected terms of employment and condi- 
tions of labor. 

This directed compulsory labor 
would be forced to work for private 
employers, in private industries oper- 
ated for profit. They would be de- 
prived of the usual protection of their 
rights. They would be unable to work 
out their employment problems 
through the democratic method of col- 
lective bargaining with employers. 
Should labor be compelled to work un- 
der compulsion because of conscrip- 
tion, the customary democratic proc- 


esses would be destroyed, and arbi- 
trary compulsory direction would take 
their place. 

The record of wartime production 
indicates that the individual worker 
in our war industries now produces 
2% times more per hour than his 
predecessor in 1918. The record of 
production of war requirements indi- 
cates that it is now approximately 600 
per cent greater than in 1941. 

This outstanding record of produc- 
tion is due primarily and almost 
wholly to the cooperation which has 
been established and maintained be- 
tween management and labor—the 
management -labor committees; the 
outstanding cooperation of local and 
national officers of American trade 
unions with each other and with man- 
agement. 

We have reached the conclusion 
from a careful study of our wartime 
production results, that the already 
fabulous record for production would 
have been materially greater had it 
not been for the bungling and inept- 
ness on the part of some public repre- 
sentatives charged with responsibility 
who, because of their lack of practical 
experiences in the relationships of 
men in industry—management and la- 
bor—harbored the thought that they 
knew better than both what was re- 
quired and sought to impose regula- 
tions and rules to govern both groups 
through the issuing of “directives”. 
The use of the discretionary power 
vested in them has largely led to justi- 
fied irritation, confusion, and as seri- 
ous as these, to the constant overlap- 
ping of the jurisdiction of numerous 
Federal agencies. 

The astonishing record for produc- 
tion which has been made by Ameri- 
can management and labor, the patri- 
otic motives which haye animated 
them, the wholesome degree of coop- 
eration which they have maintained, 
should be convincing evidence that in 
our country the application of demo- 
cratic methods under free institutions 
is infinitely superior to the spirit and 
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the methods of conscription and com- 
pulsion. 

Surely it can only be the stress of 
war upon those incompetent to under- 
stand our basic free institutions, who, 
at this critical hour, would advocate 
the regimentation of labor through the 
compulsion of conscription. We can- 
not, and must not do less than deter- 
minedly, and with every energy, op- 
pose those who now advocate that the 
most effective contribution our coun- 
try can make to save free institutions 
for the world is to apply to American 
workmen the conscription of labor and 
its regimentation which has been the 
basis for the industrial policy of the 
Axis Powers, 

Tyranny in our country is just as 
odious when applied by totalitarian 
countries, but infinitely more danger- 
ous to us. We should oppose it with 
every energy at our command as trade 
union representatives, and urge our 
membership to do likewise. 

Our movement now faces another 
serious problem in the growing ten- 
dency to displace government by law 
by the rule of “directives” issued by 
officials who have had discretionary 
authority conferred upon them by 
Congress, or by administrative action. 
Discretionary power in government is 
neither more nor less than substitut- 
ing the judgment of individuals for 
the protection, regulation and rules 
established by law. It is the applica- 
tion of men’s whims, fancies or preju- 
dices instead of government by law. It 
was this application of discretionary 
power which made it possible for 
judges sitting in equity to issue those 
injunctions in connection with labor 
disputes which shackled labor’s hands 
when it was oppressed. Whether in 
equity courts freed from all restric- 
tion on their conscience, or discretion- 
ary authority exercised by civilian 
agencies, the menace to the mainte- 
nance of even-handed justice between 
men is the same. Government by dis- 
cretion and government by law in any 
country at any time, is incompatible. 


In their spirit, in their essence and in 
their method, they are in direct con- 
flict with each other. They cannot 
long endure side by side. The deplor- 
able development of government in 
our country by those vested with dis- 
cretionary powers has already indi- 
cated their menace to our American 
institutions, Discretionary authority 
is the condition within government 
which makes bureaucracy the menace 
to government by law and to free in- 
stitutions which it always has been. 

It should be the purpose of the 
American Federation of Labor to de- 
vote its energies to the elimination 
of unwarranted discretionary author- 
ity wherever and whenever it is trans- 
gressing or replacing government by 
law—the law enacted by the peoples’ 
duly elected representatives for the 
benefit and protection of the people. 

We must insist that the regulation 
of our activities as citizens and as 
workmen by duly enacted legislation 
must be protected by the constant and 
fearless exposé of what is developing 
under the insidious operation of gov- 
ernment by discretionary powers. 

We should pledge ourselves here and 
now, to oppose this development as 
vigorously as we will oppose the regi- 
mentation of labor through the con- 
scription of labor. 

We have pledged ourselves to con- 
tribute all of our resources and capa- 
bilities to the winning of the war. Let 
us now solemnly pledge ourselves 
while so doing, to use every energy we 
possess to protect the wage earners 
of our country from these twin evils— 
compulsory control of labor by the 
government, and government through 
discretionary authority. 

(1944, p. 576) The convention 
adopted a statement in connection 
with progress being made in war pro- 
duction and manpower needs, con- 
taining the following: 

“, . . though there remain certain 
critical manpower needs in relation to 
the war production program, they are 
not essentially different from those 
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needs which have been satisfactorily 
met before and without recourse to 
compulsory labor legislation. 

“_. . The representatives of the 
Federation have stood four-square for 
voluntary principles as the basis for 
our manpower program and have led 
the opposition to all efforts to substi- 
tute compulsion.” 


Conservation of Natural Resources 
—(1940, p. 514) Res. 31 which was 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion directed attention to the vital im- 
portance of our national forest land, 
and New Mexico in particular, and 
called for the development of a pro- 
gram designed to bring about the pro- 
tection, development and proper use 
of all forested lands and restoration 
of depleted forest lands so as to pro- 
duce a more abundant supply of raw 
material. The Executive Council was 
requested to keep informed of de- 
velopments in New Mexico and render 
such service as it can to the State 
Federation of Labor. 

(1947, p. 679) Res. 190, unanimous- 
ly endorsed as follows: 


Whereas—There is an imperative 
necessity to conserve this nation’s fast 
diminishing natural resources, which 
are largely in the eleven western 
states, and 


Whereas—At the present time there 
is being cut yearly one and one-half 
times more timber than is being re- 
placed by natural growth (last year 
over one billion board feet of lumber 
was shipped out of this country. 
Twenty-five per cent of the timber cut 
in the State of Washington was 
shipped out of the United States), and 

Whereas—It can be readily seen 
that it will be only a matter of lim- 
ited years until the entire United 
States will be as completely denuded 
of its forests as are the great one- 
time lumber producing States of Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, unless 
we follow the wise policy of Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden and Germany in the 


removal of trees on a sustained yield 
basis with compulsory reforestation, 
and 

Whereas—Bills are now pending 
before Congress authorizing private 
interests to cut trees in our National 
Parks, and these private interests are 
today slaughtering and slashing our 
redwood forests (these giants of the 
forest are known only to certain sec- 
tions of California. They are the old- 
est and largest living things in the 
world. They were there when Moses 
was a baby in the bulrushes and when 
the Saviour was carrying His cross 
up Calvary Hill. These historical facts, 
however, have no appeal to those who, 
if permitted, would destroy the re- 
maining forests of this country), and 

Whereas—Oil and electrical energy 
are two of the greatest assets in our 
national economy and our national de- 
fense. (The American Petroleum In- 
stitute estimates that the oil reserves 
—the known petroleum deposits in the 
United States—at the end of 1946 
amounted to slightly over twenty bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil. Consumption 
is now at the rate of 1,750,000,000 bar- 
rels per year, which means our known 
reserves will be exhausted in twelve 
years; that regardless of this alarm- 
ing situation, and according to the 
Department of Commerce, Office of 
International Trade, there was 
shipped out of this country during the 
months of January, February and 
March, 1947, 35,012,347 barrels of 
crude petroleum, gasoline and other 
petroleum products. Running at this 
rate, at the end of this year we will 
have shipped approximately 140,000,- 
000 barrels of irreplaceable crude pe- 
troleum products out of the United 
States), and 

Whereas — Hydroelectric power is 
inexhaustible. (Every reclamation 
project developing hydroelectric pow- 
er conserves just that much of our oil 
reserves for future use. Money ad- 
vanced by the Federal Government for 
irrigation and conservation projects 
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from which hydroelectric power can 
be developed, is not a Government 
subsidy, but an investment in the fu- 
ture of America, nearly every dollar 
of which must be paid back), and 

Whereas—There is no honest ob- 
jection to the development of hydro- 
electric power by private capital; on 
the other hand, private power inter- 
ests have no moral or proper right to 
interfere with public development or 
hydroelectric power projects beyond 
their scope, or with infant projects 
which are made economically feasible 
by government participation, and 

Whereas—The natural resources of 
the West belong to the nation. (Our 
national defense and peacetime econ- 
omy depend upon them. The great 
Central Valley in the State of Cali- 
fornia contains an area as large as 
the entire State of Michigan. Thou- 
sands of acres of this valley contain- 
ing some of the richest land in the 
world was fast being destroyed due 
to lack of water and salt water in- 
filtration. The Federal Government 
has spent nearly $200,000,000 in the 
construction of great storage dams, 
power plants and canals to conserve 
this great national asset, all but a 
minor part of which will be returned 
to the Government through the sale 
of water and power, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled, is unalterably 
opposed to the ultimate destruction 
of the nation’s natural resources, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That we favor the com- 
prehensive development and comple- 
tion of the Central Valley Project, and 
its multiple purpose features including 
hydroelectric power, irrigation, and 
conservation at the earliest possible 
time. 

(1953, pp. 172, 590) Acting 
upon the sections of the Report of 
the Executive Council dealing with 
the “giveaway” program of public re- 
sources and related subjects, the con- 
vention adopted the following: (p. 


590) This portion of the Executive 
Council report deals with the “give- 
away” program of public resources 
and with the restrictions of appropria- 
tions needed for the development of 
conservation, flood control and power 
projects which would be of immense 
benefit to the citizens of the United 
States. Details of legislation on these 
matters, together with A. F. of L. 
action on them is fully explained in 
the report of the Executive Council. 

It is the recommendation of your 
committee that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continue its active in- 
terest for the protection of the rights 
of the American citizen in matters af- 
fecting conservation and development 
of natural resources in the best public 
interests. 


Constitutional Amendments (U.S.) 
Restricting — (1924, p. 261) — Bills 
had been introduced in Congress to 
make it almost impossible to amend 
the U. S. Constitution. The conven- 
tion declared: We heartily commend 
the E.C. for its opposition to the 
attempt made to make more difficult 
than at present the amending of our 
Federal Constitution. We urge con- 
tinued opposition to this and like 
proposals. If evidence is needed to 
demonstrate that the forces of human- 
ity and democracy are making sub- 
stantial progress then indeed may we 
point to the alarm, fears and appre- 
hensions best expressed in these care- 
fully hidden attempts to stem the 
ever increasing tide for justice, lib- 
erty and democracy. 

(1925, p. 47) Bill making it more 
difficult to. amend U. S. Constitution 
was defeated. 

Construction Industry (Restraint of 
trade charges)—(1939, p. 502) The 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee and the Department of Justice 
are simultaneously investigating the 
construction industry to determine if 
alleged charges of restraint of trade 
existed therein. This convention ex- 
presses to the public its genuine ea- 
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gerness for any and all investigations 
resulting in the public being told the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, regarding the ever 
present check upon progress in the 
building industry, which is so correct- 
ly recognized as the barometer of 
national prosperity. 

Construction on Dams, River and 
Harbor Improvements—(1949, p. 70) 
Res. 97: 

Whereas—Many branches of the 
armed forces have set up the practice 
of hiring so-called temporary civil 
service employees to perform con- 
struction work at reduced rates of 
wages far out of line with the prevail- 
ing wage rates in the localities in 
which projects are located, and 

Whereas— The Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army par- 
ticularly in the exercise of its juris- 
diction over flood control, dam and 
power house construction and soil con- 
servation has exerted dictatorial con- 
trol and ignored the rights of Ameri- 
can workmen and our repeated appeals 
for adjustment of these matters, and 

Whereas — Under the Davis-Bacon 
Act the United States Department of 
Labor has no enforcement authority 
where there are violations of the pre- 
determined wage rates, building and 
construction trades workmen are at 
the mercy of the Corps of Engineers 
who are the enforcing agency of the 
Government on work coming under 
its control, therefore, be it 

Resolved — That this convention 
direct its officers to use every means 
within their power to prevail upon 
the Congress of the United States to 
help transfer to the Department of 
the Interior, Reclamation Service, ju- 
risdiction and control over all con- 
struction work in connection with the 
construction of dams, river and har- 
bor improvement, construction of pow- 
er houses in connection with dam 
work and all conservation and flood 
control work. 

(1949, p. 368)—Convention adopted 


Res. 97 and the following committee 
report: 

This resolution calls for the trans- 
fer from the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army to the Reclamation Service, In- 
terior Department, of all construction 
work relating to all types of river and 
harbor improvement work. 

At the present time, construction 
work involving river and harbor im- 
provements is handled by these two 
competing agencies. This system has 
proved not only administratively im- 
practical but also particularly harm- 
ful to the interests of construction 
workers. 

Under the existing law, enforcement 
of the Davis-Bacon Act is left to the 
agency of the Federal Government 
with contracting authority. Yet, the 
Corps of Engineers has repeatedly 
refused to take the necessary meas- 
ures to assure compliance with this 
statute and to assure protection of 
minimum labor standards on projects 
for which it has contracted. As a re- 
sult workers on projects under con- 
tract with the Corps of Engineers 
have had to suffer serious loss of earn- 
ings and reduced protection on the 
job. 

Both President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman have expressed them- 
selves in favor of transferring these 
functions from the Corps of Engineers 
to the more efficient Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. The Hoover Commission 
report includes a specific reeommenda- 
tion endorsing this transfer. 

(1950, p. 201) Resolution No. 97 
introduced at the 1949 Convention 
urged transfer to the Department of 
the Interior Reclamation Service of 
the jurisdiction and control over con- 
struction of Dams, Power Houses, 
River and Harbor improvement, and 
Conservation and Flood Control from 
the Army Corps of Engineers. 

This Resolution was referred to the 
Executive Council, which having con- 
sidered same, approved the intent of 
the Resolution. 
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It is the belief of the Executive 
Council that such proposal of trans- 
fer deserves every consideration be- 
cause military control over civilian 
operations in this field is a relic from 
the days when rivers and harbors 
were considered an integral part of 
defense, as well as construction of 
bridges over navigable streams. Under 
present day conditions there is no 
further excuse for the Army Engi- 
neers to be permitted to apply their 
oppression in such construction. 

The Engineers use the hiring of 
persons in the various states as a 
form of patronage in order to get 
favors for passage of their own pet 
projects. At the same time they main- 
tain a tight control over employment 
and employees are practically without 
rights or protection. Building of the 
Garrison Dam in the Middle North- 
west is a current example of this 
practice. 

Unfortunately the Congress in years 
past has shown the most concern over 
getting the projects for their districts 
and the money involved, after which 
they have shown little disposition to 
follow through and see that fair play 
is done, 


Consumer Interests, Select Commit- 
tee—(1952, pp. 268, 493) The E.C. 
reported on a proposal submitted in 
the Senate to establish a Senate Select 
Committee on Consumer Interests. The 
E.C. Report stated, in part: 

The establishment of this committee 
would, for the first time, give the con- 
sumer a national forum for discussion 
of his problems and interests. There 
already exist in Congress committees 
concerned with the problems and in- 
terests of all the other important 
groups in our economic life including 
farmers, business, transportation and 
communications, finance, small busi- 
ness and labor. The one outstanding 
gap is the lack of any committee 
charged with the responsibility for 
bringing to the fore the problems and 
welfare of consumers. 
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Our economy has become so complex 
that it is easy to lose sight of the fact 
that the ultimate expenditures of con- 
sumers are the real foundation of al- 
most all economic activity. Investment 
expenditures are made in order to in- 
crease the efficiency of our economic 
activities but they are directed in the 
final analysis towards increasing the 
quantity and quality of the goods 
which are purchased by consumers. In 
fact, just about the only phase of our 
economic life which does not have 
either the direct or indirect purpose 
of providing consumer goods and 
services is activity for military pur- 
poses. Even this type of activity pro- 
duces money incomes which influence 
the amount and pattern of consumer 
expenditures. 

Labor is particularly interested .in 
this problem because all too often the 
charge is made that prices are too 
high because workers’ wages are too 
high, despite the fact that most work- 
ers are unable to provide for them- 
selves and their families even the very 
modest standard of living suggested 
by the Labor Department in the City 
Workers’ Family Budget. 

We believe that this committee 
could make a careful investigation of 
the price structure for various types 
of products—not just farm products 
but other products which play an im- 
portant role in consumer expendi- 
tures—to determine the responsibility 
of the various economic groups for the 
final price which the consumer pays. 

The members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, together with their 
dependents, constitute one of the larg- 
est groups of consumers in the nation. 
Our organization, therefore, has a 
direct interest in any proposal aimed 
at safeguarding the welfare of con- 
sumers. We testified before the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee in support of the 
enactment of this legislation but the 
committee deferred action to the next 
session of Congress. 

The convention authorized continued 
active interest in this proposal. 


————— 
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Contract Observance (see: Agree- 
ments, Trade Union—Collective Bar- 
gaining). 


Contracting of Government Work 
to Private Industry—(1947, p. 668) 
Res. 151, unanimously adopted: 


Whereas — Government printing 
is being contracted out to private 
printing concerns by the Treasury De- 
partment, while printing trades forces 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing are suffering from shortage of 
work and probable further reduction 
in the number of employes, and 

Whereas — The practice of con- 
tracting out to the International Busi- 
ness Machines Company the Govern- 
ment checks, formerly printed at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
has reduced the volume of work tre- 
mendously, necessitating a corespond- 
ing decrease in the personnel, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved — That the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record as approving this appeal 
and resolution and that the Secretary 
be instructed to send a copy of this 
action to Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder, advising him of the injustice 
to the civil service employes of the 
Washington Printing Trades. 


Cost of Living Index—(1944, p. 577) 
(also see: Wages) The convention 
committee considering the subject of 
WAGES included in its report the let- 
ter sent to the President of the U.S. 
under date of November 138, 1944 as 
follows: 


Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. President: 


As a member of your Cost of Living 
Committee I wish to place before you 
the reasons for labor’s persistent and 
determined objection to the way the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics “Cost of 
Living Index” is used in wage sta- 
bilization. Chairman Davis has given 


you a report which reviews in detail 
the work of the Mitchell Committee of 
experts and gives his conclusions on 
the increase in living costs since Jan- 
uary 1941. I am giving you a special 
report to clarify certain points which 
the American Federation of Labor 
feels have not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. 

First of all I should like to point out 
the difference between measuring 
prices and measuring the costs of 
living. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics measures prices. It does not 
measure costs of living. This distinc- 
tion was made clear by the experts: 

The Mills Committee expressly 
says: 

“Within the limits established for it, 
the cost of living index provides a 
trustworthy measure of prices paid 
by consumers for goods and services.” 

And the Mitchell Committee states: 

“For many policy and analytical 
purposes it is important to isolate the 
price factor alone. For these pur- 
poses, the index should be as nearly 
as possible confined to the price fac- 
tor in the living costs of families de- 
pendent upon wages and low salaries.” 
(page 18) 

Thus clearly the index is limited to 
the measurement of one factor in the 
cost of living, that of prices, and to 
that alone; and according to the 
Mitchell Committee, it should be so 
limited. This means that it measures 
prices, but it does not measure living 
costs. 

However, Chairman Davis confuses 
these terms when he says that the 
index is “an acceptable approximation 
to changes in the cost of living for 
urban workers” and that “it should be 
regarded as the standard measure of 
changes in the cost of living for wage 
earners and lower-salaried employees.” 

Labor cannot accept this index as 
a measure of the changes in the costs 
of living. Also, as to its being a trust- 
worthy measure of prices, the Mitchell 
Committee finds that due to under- 
reporting of prices of price-controlled 
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foods, the index has a downward bias 
of one-half of one point. Thus it is 
not entirely trustworthy even as a 
measure of prices. These are two of 
the reasons why labor cannot accept 
the index as even an approximation to 
changes in living costs. 

Secondly, I cannot agree with Chair- 
man Davis’ general statement that the 
BLS index figures “are good basic 
figures for use in the formulation of 
fiscal and other governmental policy.” 
This statement should be qualified so 
as to make it clear that such policies 
do not include the adjustment of 
wages. Such a qualification is nec- 
essary to avoid any misunderstanding 
as to the use of the index. 

The chief question which your Cost 
of Living Committee undertook to 
answer in November 1948 was this: 
What is the cost of living today com- 
pared to January 1941? No one on 
your committee has answered the 
question. 

Mr. Davis’s conclusion, adopting the 
findings of the Mitchell Committee, is 
that the over-all increase in the cost 
of living from January 1941 to Sep- 
tember 1944 is 29 to 30 per cent. 

Labor finds, however, that many 
factors which have greatly increased 
our living costs are not allowed for 
by the Mitchell Committee report. By 
living costs we mean the cost of main- 
taining the same living standard we 
had before the war—and there is gen- 
eral agreement on this definition. Our 
living habits have had to adjust to 
wartime conditions, often at greatly 
increased costs. Landlords no longer 
do the repair and redecorating work 
they did before the war and we are 
forced to pay these costs ourselves; 
rationing of meat has forced us to eat 
in restaurants at greatly increased 
cost; inferior gasoline, wear and tear 
on automobiles by ride-sharing to and 
from work, the use of worn out cars 
requiring much repair have increased 
the cost of necessary transportation 
and are only partly accounted for by 
the BLS; families living in crowded 


war centers without equipment for 
home laundering must send their 
washing out at much higher cost. 
This type of cost has not been ac- 
counted for in the Mitchell Commit- 
tee’s estimates, but our members tell 
us that such things add greatly to 
the amounts they must spend to main- 
tain their pre-war standard of living. 
Unless earnings rise enough to cover 
such costs as these, in addition to those 
covered by the Mitchell Committee, 
workers must move to cheaper houses, 
buy cheaper commodities, and so on, 
in an effort to make ends meet. Every 
wage earner family knows that the 
increase in the amount they have to 
spend to maintain standards is greater 
than that shown by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics or the Mitchell Commit- 
tee. 

When the Little Steel Formula was 
established the War Labor Board made 
plain that it intended to maintain es- 
tablished living standards, as Vice 
Chairman Taylor’s opinion states: 

“Those groups whose peace-time 
standards have been broken are en- 
titled to have these standards re- 
established as a stabilization factor” 
... “Such labor standards can be pre- 
served without any significant effect 
upon the broad inflation problem.” 
And Chairman Davis said: 

“Because of the need for maximum 
war production it is necessary that 
fair and equitable labor standards 
should not be broken down ... Not to 
protect these standards would justly 
give rise to a sense of insecurity and 
frustration among the workers who 
remain at home; and it is only fair to 
the workers who are drawn into the 
fighting services that their standards 
should be protected while they are 
away.” 

Thus the public members of the 
Board clearly recognized the principle 
of maintaining workers’ peace-time 
living standards as a basic require- 
ment for justice both to war workers 
and to servicemen. 

This basic principle, however, has 
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not been upheld. Although the origi- 
nal purpose was to permit wage in- 
creases equivalent to the rise in living 
costs, the Little Steel Formula froze 
the increase at 15 per cent and wage 
rates have not been allowed to move 
upward and have not kept pace even 
with the rise in prices shown by the 
BLS index. 

One reason for this was the failure 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex to measure the rise in living 
costs. All those who have examined 
the index agree that it measures only 
one element in the increased cost of 
living, that is, the rise in prices of 
a selected list of commodities and 
services bought by wage earners and 
small salaried workers living in large 
cities. It does not measure the total 
rise in living costs for workers gen- 
erally, or show what this rise has 
meant to them in reduction of their 
peace-time living standards. It does 
not adequately measure such elements 
as quality deterioration, disappear- 
ance of cheaper articles from the 
market, absence of special sales 
(which are included in the Mitchell 
Committee estimate); nor does it 
measure such other increases in living 
costs as those I have listed above. The 
Mills Committee and the Mitchell 
Committee both feel that it should not 
measure these items, because, if it did 
so, it would no longer be a price index 
suitable for use in measuring price 
inflation and for other necessary pur- 
poses for which it is now an essential 
measuring rod. 

The BLS itself recognizes that its 
index is not a cost of living index and 
Says so in the statement placed at the 
head of its monthly cost of living re- 
leases: 

“The index does not show the full 
wartime effect on the cost of living of 
such factors as lowered quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods, and 
forced changes in housing and eating 
away from home.” 

The Mitchell Committee states: 
“Tt is really an index of price 


changes in a list of customary sup- 
plies, kept as nearly constant as pos- 
sible.” (Part I, Page 18). 

The name of the index should be 
changed to something more appropri- 
ate, such as “Index of Workers’ Retail 
Prices.” One recommendation of the 
Mitchell Committee is that “The in- 
dex should be given a less misleading 
name.” (Part I, Page 20). 

All of the changes and refinements 
suggested by the Mills Committee and 
others to improve the index, are to im- 
prove it as an index to retail prices 
of goods and services customarily 
bought by wage earners and small- 
salaried families in large and smaller 
communities. These are not intended 
to make it a cost of living index. The 
Mitchell Committee expressly states 
that “What the BLS now tries to sup- 
ply is desirable” and that to mix ad- 
ditional factors with price changes 
would only impair its usefulness. Yet 
these additional factors have a very 
important bearing on workers’ actual 
living costs and force heavy increases 
in those costs. Chairman Davis also 
says that “the BLS must exclude 
changes in the manner of living if its 
index is to continue to perform the 
intended purpose of recording how 
living costs are being influenced by 
changes in retail prices.” The things 
he specifically mentions for exclusion 
are, in addition to “changes in the 
manner of living,” eating away from 
home, the cost of forced purchases in 
higher priced stores because of trans- 
portation difficulties, increased living 
costs of migrants. If the index does 
not measure these things, then it does 
not measure cost of living. 


Clearly then the index is not and 
cannot be made a satisfactory indi- 
cator of increases in costs of living 
necessary to adjust wages so that the 
welfare of wage earners can be 
stabilized. 


The Mitchell Committee also shows 
another reason why the index cannot 
be properly used for wage determina- 
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tion. It does not apply to many groups 
of wage earners: 

“The BLS index relates only to 
families, only to families living in 
cities of considerable size, and only to 
urban families that work for a living. 
The index is misused when it is ap- 
plied to individuals, or to small town 
and rural families, or to families on 
the verge of poverty.” (Part I, page 
20). 

The Mills Committee also states that 

for the purpose, 
“. . . of estimating the pressure on 
present wage rates and the present 
wage adjustment formula by workers’ 
experience with living costs, a national 
average of living costs is not satis- 
factory.” (Page 10). 

There are millions of workers for 
whom the national index cannot prop- 
erly measure even the price changes 
that affect their living costs. Use of 
the BLS index to adjust their wages 
cannot possibly bring justice. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has never agreed to the principle of 
basing wages on cost of living or on 
price inflation. The established wage 
policy of this country has always been 
based on raising wages as increases in 
productivity made this possible. This 
is the only possible basis for an ex- 
panding economy with rising living 
standards. 

In wartime however, we have been 
willing te meet the emergency with 
emergency measures. At every stage 
of war-time policy making the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has sup- 
ported inflation control and has loy- 
ally supported the war administration 
even though our living standards have 
not been maintained and we have been 
denied fair compensation for work 
done. We have not asked increased 
pay to keep pace with the enormous 
increases in productivity in war in- 
dustries. We have willingly contrib- 
uted this to the war effort—and it 
has amounted to many billions of dol- 
lars. The government has profited by 
more work done for the same costs and 
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through great reductions in costs. We 
have not asked wage increases to 
compensate for the substantial rises 
in productivity which have reduced 
unit labor costs in civilian industries. 


I said we have been willing to ac- 
cept emergency measures. But even 
these emergency measures have not 
been applied so as to give basic justice 
to wage earners. For one long year 
technical inquiries into the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost of living index 
have been drawn across our pathway, 
so as to divert labor’s attention from 
the main issue—the injustice of freez- 
ing wages below the inflation indicated 
even by the Bureau’s inadequate in- 
dex. Thus wages have been kept 
frozen instead of being stabilized, 
which was the common understanding 
of the purpose of the law. A 


The Little Steel wage freeze has 
made it impossible to carry out the 
fair and just wage stabilization policy 
outlined on October 3, 1942, by your 
Executive Order 9250 which expressly 
grants the War Labor Board power 


to approve wage increases “‘necessary — 


to correct maladjustments or in- 


equalities, to eliminate substandards — 
of living, to correct gross inequities, or 
to aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war.” Your order recognized that — 
true wage stabilization must take into 
account many phases of wage adjust- 
ment in addition to adjustments for 
cost of living. Substandards must be 


raised; inequities and inequalities 


] 


must be adjusted; where low wage 
rates interfere with the prosecution — 


of the war, they must be corrected. 


But the Little Steel wage freeze has . 


cut across all these factors of a just 


wage stabilization policy. It has pre- 


vented the proper raising of substand- 


ards. It has checked the fair adjust- 
ment of inequalities. It has even inter- 
fered with the prosecution of the war 
by delaying correction of very low 
wages which were creating manpower 
shortages in foundries and other 
plants behind schedule in their war 
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production. In fact it has made true 
wage stabilization impossible. 

This freeze has penalized workers as 
compared to other groups so that the 
original plan for price control requir- 
ing equal sacrifice from all groups, as 
stated by you, has been sabotaged. 
This inequality of sacrifice is clear 
from a comparison of income increases 
before taxes for different groups. 
Commerce Department figures show 
that from 1939 to 1943, the yearly in- 
come of the average farmer has in- 
creased 204 percent; the income of 
the average business proprietor in- 
creased 94 percent; corporation profits 
rose 329 percent; but the average 
worker’s income rose only 58 percent. 

The increase in the worker’s income 
in this period was due chiefly to over- 
time pay, certain war-time bonuses 
and the longer work week, all of which 
will disappear with the ending of the 
war. The straight time wage rate on 
which he must depend for long term 
progress has increased less than the 
rise in living costs. The average 
American non-farm worker actually 
receives less real buying power for his 
straight time hour of work today than 
he did before the war. Average 
straight time hourly “real” earnings 
of all non-farm workers have declined 
from 65 cents in 1940 to 60 cents in 
1944. These are Commerce Depart- 
ment wage figures expressed in con- 
stant buying power at January, 1941, 
price levels, as determined by apply- 
ing Mitchell Committee living cost 
estimates. 

Our concern over the wage freeze 
is increased because we know its con- 
sequences will extend into the post- 
war period and undermine efforts for 
full employment. We are equally con- 
cerned because of our obligation to 
those in the armed services to main- 
tain undiminished opportunities to 
work at compensation which will as- 
sure high standards of living. At the 
risk of wholeness of body and life 
itself, they are fighting to maintain 
for us all the institutions of freedom. 


We shall be derelict in our duty unless 
we maintain for all those standards 
of work and pay that help to give 
substance to freedom. Returning sol- 
diers should be able to resume work 
with at least the same conditions as 
when they left. The wage freeze 
policy has turned downward the line 
of progress and cut away “real” wage 
levels established through long years of 
effort. This is shown in a particularly 
striking way by the following “real” 
wage figures, which have been ad- 
justed for the rise in living costs as 
estimated by the Mitchell Committee, 
so that they show as nearly as pos- 
sible the buying power of one hour’s 
work in constant prices—those of Jan- 
uary, 1941: 


Real Wages in Cents Per Hour 


1935-6 1940 1943 
Building trades.... 106.2 128.3 111.2 
Printing trades___110.38 112.6 103.1 
Bakeries — 66.17 73-0) 66:9 
Truck drivers OO 19 4 12.6 
Street railways THe LS sey a= LG 


These are union wage scales, the 
only figures we have to show straight 
time hourly wage rates as distin- 
guished from “earnings.” The BLS 
average hourly earnings figures in- 
clude overtime, up-grading, and ‘“in- 
centive” payments and so obscure the 
trend in straight time hourly wage 
rates, 

In every case the above figures show 
that the peace-time trend of rising 
“real” wages has been reversed by 
the Little Steel Formula. Far from 
being maintained since 1940, the 
peace-time living standard represented 
by these wages has been seriously cut 
away. In bakeries and on street rail- 
ways “real” wage rates have been 
cut down to the level of 1935-6; and 
the printing tradesmen who received 
$1.10 in 1935-6 have been cut far be- 
low that level to $1.03. I am con- 
vinced that this destruction of our 
hard won wage standards, this blot- 
ting out of years of progress, has not 
been a wartime necessity. 
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So great has been the reduction of 
workers’ “real” straight time hourly 
earnings in industry as a whole 
through the Little Steel wage freeze 
that today 60 percent of all workers 
in private industry are receiving less 
than 85 cents an hour, the amount 
necessary (on a forty-hour week) to 
support a family of four at even the 
bare subsistence living level provided 
in the BLS Maintenance Budget; and 
only 8 percent receive a wage of $1.30 
per hour or more, which is necessary 
to give their families the health and 
efficiency standard outlined in the 
widely recognized Heller Committee 
Budget. 

We have accepted this wage freeze, 
with its serious reduction in our liv- 
ing standards, at a time when the 
profits of businessmen and of corpor- 
ations were reaching unheard of 
peaks. We know that most employers 
are able to pay us a just wage with- 
out raising prices, and we are fully 
confident that in the few cases where 
price adjustments would be necessary 
these adjustments can be made with- 
out causing inflation. 

The failure of straight time hourly 
wage rates to rise as our national 
producing power expands and our 
gross national product increases will 
be an unsurmountable deflationary 
force paralyzing our efforts for full 
employment. Reconversion will sweep 
away the various devices by which 
workers’ take-home pay has_ been 
maintained, such as continuous over- 
time, rapid up-grading, the six-day 
week and special bonuses in war 
work. The elimination of overtime, 
the lay-off of extra workers and de- 
mobilization of armed forces will re- 
duce consumer buying power by $23 
billion when both wars end. Sub- 
tracting this from our present level 
of $128 billion in consumers’ income 
available for purchase of goods and 
services will leave only $105 billion, 
according to Commerce Department 
estimates. But studies of the Com- 
merce Department and the Federal 
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Reserve Board show that we shall need 
$114 to $116 billion of consumer pur- 
chases to maintain full employment. 
There will be a shortage of $9 to $11 
billion unless present wage rates are 
raised. 

We cannot hope to escape the neces- 
sity for maintaining high wage levels 
at home by counting upon large ex- 
portation of our products. For sooner 
or later we must be ready to import an 
amount of goods roughly equal to our 
exports, so that the countries who buy 
from us will be able to pay us. Dump- 
ing goods abroad is no answer to the 
problem of inadequate buying power 
at home. 

Our economic planning for the 
post-war must keep abreast the mili- 
tary time-table both for war produc- 
tion and for post-war plans. We should 
now be in readiness for the end of the 
battle of Europe. Readiness in wage 
policy is an essential. The serious de- 
clines in workers’ real wages must be 
remedied now, so that a clear and 
stable wage policy will be in effect 
when we enter the difficult period of 
reconversion. For if wage adjust- 
ments were to be left until after V-E 
day, the resulting chaos would retard 
reconversion and cause irreparable 
damage to our whole economy. 

Wage rates to be effective in civilian 
production must be agreed to in ad- 
vance by management and unions so 
that they can be incorporated in esti- 
mates and plans. We must have ready 
not only the blueprints for full em- 
ployment but provisions for the con- 
sumer purchasing power to sustain 
production at that level. Can we offer 
less to those who have won the war 
on the home and military fronts? 

Justice to wage earners at work and 
those now in the armed services de- 
mands that the government wage con- 
trol policy be modified so that straight 
time wage rates can be adjusted to 
maintain established labor standards. 

What the A. F. of L. has proposed 
as wise policy is contained in our reso- 
lution: 
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“Be It Resolved—That the National 
War Labor Board request the Presi- 
dent to issue an executive order which 
will realistically adjust the Little 
Steel Formula with the increased cost 
of living and permit employers and 
employees to effectuate the newly es- 
tablished policy by voluntary agree- 
ment without submission to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board.” 

Mr. President, this proposal would 
work out as follows: 

There would be a return to the prin- 
ciple and practice of collective bar- 
gaining over a wide area. Employers 
and workers could by mutual agree- 
ment increase wage rates to maintain 
standards of living—up to the pro- 
posed 30% over January, 1941. The 
only requirement would be the filing 
of the agreement with the WLB. 

In cases of disputes, the WLB would 
be permitted to increase wage rates 
up to the 30% increase over January, 
1941, depending on the particular cir- 
cumstances found to exist in each 
case. 

Thus collective bargaining would be 
revived so that it could play its part 
in providing the necessary purchasing 
power for full employment. In addi- 
tion, conditions in the labor market 
would induce employers to increase 
voluntarily the wage rates of unor- 
ganized white collar and other low in- 
come groups, so that they too would 
share the opportunity for increased 
wage rates within this new limit. 

Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE MEANY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives—(1936, p. 
159) Rapid growth of consumers’ co- 
operatives during depression has giv- 
en the movement new significance in 
American life. Already, cooperatives 
claim close to 3,000,000 members, with 
more than 10,000 stores and societies 
distributing goods and services worth 
$400,000,000 yearly. The movement 
has grown particularly among farm- 


ers and today 13 per cent of all farm 
supplies are purchased through co- 
operatives whose business grew from 
$125,000,000 yearly in 1929 to $250,- 
000,000 in 1934. That consumers’ co- 
operatives are returning important 
sums of money to their members in 
dividends on purchases is shown by 
the record of the oil and gasoline co- 
operatives which in 1934 did more 
than $40,000,000 worth of business 
and returned to their members nearly 
$4,000,000. In addition to gasoline and 
farm supplies, cooperatives in the 
United States are today handling a 
large volume of business in groceries, 
meat, and general merchandise. Other 
cooperative enterprises include baker- 
ies, milk distribution, restaurants, 
boarding houses, laundries, electric 
power distributing systems, funeral 
associations, furniture, tires, a co- 
operative hospital, cooperative insur- 
ance. Labor welcomes the growth of 
this movement. We are well aware of 
the benefit it can bring to workers, 
not only by returning to them profits 
of the middleman and preventing 
many of the wastes in our system of 
distribution which add to the price 
paid by the worker, but also because 
consumer control of distribution will 
mean a guarantee of quality in the 
goods sold. In looking to the future 
growth of the movement, we feel 
that closer cooperation between or- 
ganized labor and the consumers’ co- 
operative movement is essential. It 
is significant that in foreign coun- 
tries the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment has been most successful when 
closely allied with a strong trade 
union movement. There is real dan- 
ger in this country that if the growth 
of cooperatives is not paralleled by 
growth of labor organization, the co- 
operative might become merely a 
means of helping wage-earners to 
exist on low wages. The history of 
the cooperative movement in America 
leads us to emphasize the necessity 
of caution in setting up cooperatives. 
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The movement started in this country 
in 1847, and stores were rapidly or- 
ganized until several hundred were 
in operation. All but three of these 
failed, however, within a few years. 
Later, the Farmers’ Granges made 
similar attempts to organize coopera- 
tives and established several hundred 
stores, but these also met with a simi- 
lar fate. The National Labor Union 
and the Knights of Labor were no 
more successful. In the early twenti- 
eth century unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. organized a large number 
of cooperative stores which were 
short-lived. Three reasons have been 
given for our failure to establish in 
this country a strong and healhy co- 
operative movement: incompetent 
management, lack of cooperation 
among stores and intense competition 
from private business, including that 
of chain stores. Any union group 
planning to start a cooperative should 
take warning from past experience 
and make sure that their enterprise 
is built on foundations that will last. 
It is a first responsibility to protect 
the savings of those who invest in 
such an enterprise; otherwise, it may 
become a source of loss rather than 
gain to its members. First, all co- 
operatives should insist on sound busi- 
ness management in all their dealings. 
For paid management positions ex- 
perienced men should be chosen who 
have proven their ability in work of 
a similar nature; all books should be 
properly kept and audited yearly by 
a certified public accountant; they 
should give careful consideration to 
all business problems and secure ad- 
vice from qualified persons. Secondly, 
education is essential for any lasting 
cooperative enterprise. Any group 
planning to start a cooperative should 
study carefully the Rochdale princi- 
ples, and make sure that their consti- 
tution and by-laws are thoroughly in 
keeping with these principles in every 
respect. State laws for incorporation 
of cooperatives must be thoroughly 


understood and the constitution so 
draw up that it will stand in court. 
Cooperators should study the prob- 
lems they are likely to meet and con- 
sider carefully the policies they want 
to carry out. These two foundation 
stones, sound business management 
and education, should go far to pre- 
vent two of the most important causes 
of past failure, incompetent manage- 
ment and competition from private 
business. The third cause of failure, 
lack of cooperation among stores, has 
already been largely overcome 
through connection with central 
wholesaling organizations and through 
membership in the Cooperative 
League of America. Cooperators 
would do well, however, to study past 
experiences in this country and be in 
a position to avoid past mistakes and 
profit by past successes. In addition 
to retail stores, the credit union is a 
form of cooperative which has brought 
immense benefits to its members. 
There are today about 5,200 credit 
unions in the United States with 
1,000,000 members and $100,000,000 
in savings. These credit unions per- 
form a two-fold function by furnishing 
(1) a safe investment for sharehold- 
ers, and (2) a means of borrowing 
money at an interest rate lower than 
through other mediums for this type 
of loan. The labor movement should 
work in close alliance with the move- 
ment for consumers’ cooperatives and 
credit unions, so that cooperation may 
be fortified by strong labor organiza- 
tion and union members may be as- 
sured honest value when they spend 
their wages and may increase their 
purchasing power by eliminating 
waste and middlemen’s profits. It is 
significant that today 58 per cent out 
of every dollar workers spend for 
food goes to middlemen and proces- 
sors (Division of Marketing Research, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics). 
A large portion of this 58 per cent 
can be returned to workers through 
consumers’ cooperation. 
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(1937, pp. 182, 502) Rapid in- 
creases in the cost of living are forc- 
ing Labor to consider problems as 
consumers. In the recovery from de- 
pression, American workers have 
found that 75 per cent of wage gains 
were cancelled by increased living 
costs, with the result that today the 
average living standard of employed 
workers is only 8 per cent higher 
than it was in the worst month of 
depression. This striking fact is 
shown by calculations from U. S. 
Government figures, comparing March 
1933 and June 1937. Higher prices 
are due only in small part to higher 
labor costs. Labor Department fig- 
ures show that while in two years 
wage costs in manufacturing rose only 
1.8 per cent, prices rose 7.2 per cent 
(January 1935 to January 1987). 
There has been much price profiteer- 
ing in industries where powerful com- 
binations made price control possible. 
Wage increases have not raised the 
total cost of production more than 
2 per cent in any of these industries; 
price increases have varied from 2.7 
per cent to 16 per cent. Price profiteer- 
ing in lumber is striking, for wage 
costs rose 1.6 per cent, prices 16.4 per 
cent. In steel, chemicals, gasoline and 
cotton goods, price increases have also 
greatly exceeded the amount neces- 
sary to offset increased costs. Source: 
Calculated from U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment figures. This matter must be 
given careful consideration, for when 
our wage gains are steadily drained 
away from us by unnecessary price 
increases to create high profits and 
dividends for the few, progress for 
the masses of underprivileged is at a 
minimum. To establish and enforce 
price levels which will give workers 
a fair return for their money is no 
easy task. Many attempts at govern- 
ment price control have failed. In 
European countries, working men and 
women have turned to consumers’ 
cooperation to meet this problem. Be- 
ginning with small retail stores, they 


have gradually extended their business 
into wholesaling and production until 
today they have substituted coopera- 
tive enterprise for private business 
over a large portion of the industries 
making and selling goods for wage 
earners. Usually they combat the 
evils of price exploitation by selling 
at the market price and returning a 
purchase dividend to their members; 
in a number of cases, however, they 
have succeeded in breaking monopoly 
prices by underselling the monopo- 
lies. It is cooperative policy also to 
assure quality in all goods manufac- 
tured or sold, an important point in 
giving the wage earner full value for 
the money he spends. In Great Brit- 
ain 46 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion are affected by cooperative en- 
terprise of one kind or another; in 
Sweden 62 per cent, Switzerland 65 
per cent, Finland 68 percent, Den- 
mark 59 per cent, France 33 per cent. 
In Finland, 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
of the entire retail trade of the coun- 
try passes over cooperative counters, 
in Switzerland 10 per cent to 12 per 
cent, Great Britain 12 per cent, Swe- 
den 10 per cent. These figures are 
enough to show that cooperative en- 
terprise has become an important in- 
fluence in the national life of these 
countries. In England workers are sav- 
ing more than $120,000,000 a year by 
their cooperative purchases. The in- 
fluence of cooperatives is felt particu- 
larly by Labor, for trade unions have 
been leaders in promoting consumers’ 
cooperatives and trade union members 
reap the largest benefits from co- 
operative dividends. Cooperative poli- 
cy has always been cordial toward 
trade unions, so that organized labor 
has been able to advance further in its 
dealings with cooperatives than in ne- 
gotiations with private business. In 
the U.S. early efforts at consumers’ 
cooperation, among both workers and 
farmers, met with a very large pro- 
portion of failures. Recently, how- 
ever, the movement has revived and 
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large and growing cooperative enter- 
prises are now demonstrating their 
ability to operate with success and 
to return substantial savings to mem- 
bers. Already farmers are making 
more than 12 per cent of their pur- 
chases over cooperative counters. A 
number of our local unions have re- 
cently played a prominent part in 
setting up cooperative gasoline sta- 
tions, retail stores and credit unions 
which are operating successfully. We 
heartily endorse Rochedale consumers’ 
cooperation in principle. Experience 
has proved, however, that certain 
safeguards need careful consideration 
if wage earners in this country are to 
put their faith in consumers’ coopera- 
tion as a means of protecting them- 
selves from price exploitation. There 
is the important question of union 
recognition by cooperatives in this 
country. It is one of the basic prin- 
ciples of genuine Rochedale coopera- 
tion to insist on fair labor standards 
for employees of cooperatives and to 
urge them to join trade unions. In 
Great Britain all employees of co- 
operatives are union members. The 
principle of organization both as pro- 
ducers and as consumers is basic— 
organization as producers in trade 
unions and as consumers in coopera- 
tives. Our incomes must be protected 
both when we earn them and when 
we spend them if we are to make the 
greatest possible progress in raising 
living standards. Without this two- 
fold protection there is dangerous 
opportunity in any society for one 
group to discriminate against an- 
other. Some cooperatives in the Unit- 
ed States recognize this vital princi- 
ple, but many have as yet failed to 
grasp the basic function of trade 
union organization in cooperative en- 
terprise. This is particularly true 
among farm groups, some of whom 
have refused to deal with trade 
unions. If workers are to look to the 
cooperative movement in the United 
States as a way to better distribution 


of income, cooperatives must recog- 
nize trade unions, bargain collectively 
with them and patronize the union 
label. We believe that the form of 
business enterprise which is most ef- 
fective in lifting the living standards 
of the masses should succeed in this 
country. In many instances consum- 
ers’ cooperatives have so far excelled 
private business in this respect in 
American communities that they have 
supplanted private concerns. When 
this occurs, the cooperative has a re- 
sponsibility for the workers who lose 
their employment. This can often be 
met by giving them work in the co- 
operative. Trade union experience in 
running cooperative stores in the past 
leads us to sound a note of warning. 
It is no service to union members to 
get them to invest their savings in 
an enterprise which will fail with 
heavy losses. No union should under- 
take cooperative enterprise without 
studying the principles of sound busi- 
ness management. A recent study of 
the cooperative movement in Illinois 
by Colston Warne lists the following 
main reasons for failure of some 150 
societies in that state before 1923: 
Incompetent management; overex- 
pansion; failure to observe Rochedale 
principles; sales on credit; inadequate 
education of the membership to un- 
derstand the purpose of cooperation 
and therefore lack of support; com- 
petition with private business; too 
much centralization of control in the 
hands of a few; bad accounting. Such 
difficulties can be overcome if recog- 
nized and properly dealt with. Co- 
operative wholesales in eastern and 
central sections today offer the re- 
tail store a larger line of goods at 
better price advantages than have 
ever before been possible. This is a 
particular advantage to unions wish- 
ing to start cooperative retail stores. 
Nevertheless, a cooperative enterprise 
can only succeed if ably managed, and 
any local union wishing to undertake 
consumers’ cooperation should exert 
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every effort for capable business man- 
agement. In Cleveland and Akron, 
Ohio, unions are also running coopera- 
tive enterprises; plans for cooperative 
stores, gasoline stations, credit unions 
and health centers are being consid- 
ered in Superior, Wisconsin; Warren, 
Ohio; Tacoma, Washington; Daven- 
port, Iowa; Phoenix, Arizona; Oak 
Park, Illinois; Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Savannah, Georgia; and else- 
where. 

(1938, p. 179) The past year has 
been a year of growing sales volume 
in consumers’ cooperatives in the 
United States and of growing interest 
in cooperatives on the part of trade 
unions. The sales of six leading co- 
operative wholesalers, which supply 
products to retail cooperatives, in- 
creased 22 per cent in 1937 as com- 
pared with 1936. It is significant that 
such an increase should have occurred 
in a year when serious business re- 
cession reduced sales in business gen- 
erally in the last quarter and when 
wholesale trade in general increased 
its volume by only 12 per cent and 
retail trade by only 5 per cent. Fed- 
eration headquarters has had requests 
from 122 union officers for literature 
and information on cooperatives in 
the past year, calling for 20,220 
pieces of literature. Some of these 
requests have come from localities 
where retail cooperatives were already 
established, indicating that union 
members are taking part in coopera- 
tive activities and benefiting by co- 
operative services. Other requests 
were from groups interested in study- 
ing cooperative enterprise with a view 
to starting buying clubs or other co- 
operative activities. In such cases, 
we have put local groups in touch 
with the cooperative wholesalers serv- 
ing their localities so that they might 
obtain advice and assistance in start- 
ing and operating on sound business 
principles. There are eleven coopera- 
tive wholesalers operating on Roch- 
dale principles and affiliated with the 


Cooperative League of America 
which serve retail cooperative groups 
in practically every part of the United 
States. These wholesalers are ready 
to help local groups develop their ac- 
tivities along practical lines and avoid 
the pitfalls and mistakes which have 
caused failure in the past. Some of 
the wholesalers have field men which 
they send to local groups for this pur- 
pose. Consumers’ cooperatives when 
efficiently operated may perform an 
essential service for union members 
by protecting them from price ex- 
ploitation and helping them to secure 
quality goods at reasonable prices. 
We wish, however, to reiterate the 
warnings given in our report of last 
year, that all local labor groups un- 
dertaking cooperative enterprise ad- 
here closely to Rochdale principles and 
make sure that their cooperative is 
capably managed and that sound busi- 
ness principles and practices are fol- 
lowed. We urge them to keep in 
touch with the branch offices of the 
Cooperative League of America and 
to make use of the assistance offered 
by cooperative wholesalers which are 
members of the League. Unions must 
also recognize the fact that a coopera- 
tive is separate and distinct in func- 
tion from the trade union and must 
not be permitted to interfere in any 
way with union business. The treas- 
uries of the two organizations must 
be kept separate, and the cooperative 
must stand on its own feet and earn 
its own way if it is to give service of 
any value to the union membership. 
In countries where a large portion of 
the nation’s business is transacted by 
cooperatives, they have been an im- 
portant factor in stabilizing distribu- 
tion and employment and lessening 
business booms and depressions. In 
Sweden and Finland, for instance, un- 
employment has been practically elim- 
inated, due to the prevalence of con- 
sumer cooperatives and to other meth- 
ods of controlling business activity. 
In this country, although as yet only 
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1 per cent of our retail business is 
transacted through cooperatives, sales 
of cooperatives, as noted above, have 
been better maintained than sales of 
wholesale and retail stores in general 
during the present business recession. 
By giving back to the consumer the 
profits accumulated in doing business, 
cooperatives equalize the distribution 
of income and increase buying power, 
thus helping to prevent the economic 
unbalance of large wealth accumu- 
lated in the hands of a few. It is im- 
portant that consumers’ cooperatives 
in America recognize the necessity of 
trade union organization and encour- 
age their employees to become mem- 
bers of trade unions. If the coopera- 
tive movement is to become a vital 
force in our national life it must go 
hand in hand with trade union organi- 
zation, 

(1939, pp. 202, 522) Consumers in 
the United States are becoming con- 
scious of their common problems and 
consumer organization has grown 
rapidly in the last few years. Trade 
unions have shared in this movement. 
These years have been a time of 
sound growth in trade union coopera- 
tives and of increasing interest. Al- 
though our records are far from com- 
plete we have information which in- 
dicates clearly that well managed 
consumer cooperatives are growing 
up under union control in different 
parts of the country. These coopera- 
tives serve union members and have 
their employees organized in unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. A few 
examples of those organized from 
1935 to 1938 are: Oakland and Berke- 
ley, California: Three grocery stores 
and three gasoline stations with sales 
totalling $120,000 annually. These 
were set up by union members in 
1937-1938, and sell chiefly to union 
members; the grocery stores have 
paid purchasing dividends up to 5%. 
Racine, Wisconsin: Organized labor 
played a chief part in organizing the 
cooperatives here, which include a 


grocery store, coal yard, gasoline sta- 
tion and repair shop, credit union, 
electric appliance sales, library. All 
employees are members of unions af- 
filiated with the Federation. Sales in 
the first 21 months amounted to $112,- 
000. Purchasing dividends of more 
than $10,000 were paid to 1,500 mem- 
bers. In Bremerton, Washington, nine 
union machinists started a buying 
club in 1937; this expanded to six 
buying clubs which were combined in 
a cooperative grocery store in June 
1938. The membership of this coop- 
erative is 90% union, control is in 
union hands and a member of the 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association is employed as manager. 
The cooperative has done better than 
expected in its first year. Two other 
successful cooperatives in Bremerton 
are conducted by trade unions: The 
Metal Trades Council Credit Union 
and a Cooperative Health Associa- 
tion, There is a good field for growth 
of trade union cooperatives here, with 
40 unions in Bremerton and 15 co- 
operatives in the Puget Sound area 
which have combined to open a whole- 
sale cooperative. Other examples of 
successful union cooperatives could be 
cited, but these suffice to show the 
kinds of service given, the purchasing 
dividends paid and the sponsorship 
and control by the union. Cooperatives 
started by unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. in the last decade include 
a number giving good service in Cin- 
cinnati, Akron, Los Angeles, Pontiac, 
Michigan, and other centers. Those 
organized about 20 years ago, which 
have operated successfully, returned 
purchasing dividends to union mem- 
bers and have had their employees 
organized in A. F. of L. unions in- 
clude cooperatives at Waukegan, IIli- 
nois, Dillonvale, Ohio, Superior Wis- 
consin, and Chicago, Illinois. These 
examples show that although the un- 
ion cooperative movement is not large 
as yet, it is strong and sound, Hver 
since our first efforts to organize co- 
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operatives in the World War period, 
the belief that consumers’ cooperation 
should go hand in hand with trade 
union organization has been a live 
force in the A. F. of L. Suppressed 
for a time by the difficulties of our 
earlier period, the labor cooperative 
movement is now coming forward with 
new vitality, showing a _ gradual 
growth founded on principles of good 
cooperative management and a spirit 
of true cooperative service. Interest 
continues to grow. Last year labor 
groups in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Bismarck, North Dakota, Santa Cruz, 
California, Providence, Rhode Island, 
and other cities either launched co- 
operatives or buying clubs or explored 
the possibility. Labor representatives 
haye attended a number of coopera- 
tive conferences where men with ex- 
perience discussed cooperative princi- 
ples, management, accounting, sales 
policies, education and recreation. Far 
more striking than the growth of re- 
tail labor cooperatives, however, is 
the rapid rise of credit union services 
for trade union members. A ques- 
tionnaire to central labor unions this 
year showed more than 340 credit 
unions serving unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. Because of the ad- 
visory services and careful supervision 
available to trade union members 
through the Federal Credit Union 
Section, we urge those interested in 
consumers’ cooperation to start with 
a credit union. In this way they can 
get experience in cooperative business 
management and at the same time 
render a service to members which is 
greatly needed. In nearly five years 
of existence, the Federal Credit Union 
Section has chartered 3,335 credit un- 
ions up to June 30, 1939. Of these 
only 239, or 7 per cent, have closed, 
and in only 12 per cent of the clos- 
ing were there any losses whatever to 
members. Thus the chance of a credit 
union causing losses to membership is 
less than 1 per cent, and in no case 
has the loss to any member exceeded 


$14. The relative safety of the credit 
union together with the important 
service it renders to union members 
make it the best agency through 
which to start consumers’ cooperation. 
We urge local unions and central 
labor bodies to explore the advis- 
ability of providing credit union serv- 
ice for their membership and to con- 
sult the A. F. of L. for advice and 
instructions as to safeguards and 
methods of procedure. Cooperative 
activity should never be permitted to 
interfere with trade union activities, 
but there are many unions where or- 
ganization of consumer activities may 
well supplement the work of the trade 
union. It is important for labor to 
take its place in the American coop- 
erative movement. We welcome the 
growth of labor cooperatives, whose 
employees are organized in trade un- 
ions and whose policies adhere to the 
principles of advancing income and 
work conditions for employees to- 
gether with benefits for the consumer. 
We welcome also the growth of 
soundly operated credit unions. Only 
through our own cooperatives and 
their voice in the councils of the Co- 
operative League and the Credit Un- 
ion National Association can labor 
establish the rightful link between the 
cooperative and the labor movements. 
We also advocate organization of em- 
ployees in all cooperative stores. 


Credit Unions (also see: Coopera- 
tive Buying)—(1939, p. 204) 

(1939, pp. 522, 523) The convention 
considered the report of the B.C. and 
the recommendations of the commit- 
tee which made the following report, 
adopted by the convention: 

In connection with cooperatives, the 
Executive Council advocates the trade 
union organization of all employees in 
all cooperative stores. 

Your committee calls attention to 
the Committee on Credit Unions cre- 
ated by the American Federation of 
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Labor, which as yet has not submitted 
its final report. 

Because of conditions connected 
with credit unions which do not exist 
in connection with cooperative stores, 
your committee believes it unwise to 
make any recommendations insofar 
as credit unions are concerned, until 
the Committee on Credit Unions of 
the A. F. of L. has submitted its 
report. 

Your committee therefore refers 
that portion of the report relative to 
credit unions to the Executive Council, 
to be considered in connection with 
the report to be submitted by the 
Committee on Credit Unions. 

Your committee recommends whole- 
hearted approval of that portion of 
the report relative to consumer coop- 
eratives, and moves the adoption of 
the committee’s report. 

(1940, p. 534) Executive Council 
requested to have a study made which 
will “cover the entire field of Con- 
sumer Cooperatives in the United 
States, and that it (E.C.) take such 
action as the study justifies.” 

(1942, p. 237) Reports show a more 
substantial type of growth in cooper- 
ative services than that which pre- 
ceded 1920. In the years from 1916 
to 1920 trade unions established some 
300 cooperatives, chiefly in north cen- 
tral states, Illinois, Ohio and Indiana. 
Lacking assistance to develop good 
management, most of these coopera- 
tives failed in the depression of 1921. 

The growth of consumer cooperative 
services for trade unions in recent 
years differs in a striking way from 
the earlier period. Trade unions have 
been cautious about starting coopera- 
tive enterprises, owing to their earlier 
unsuccessful experience. Cooperatives 
have, however, grown up in hundreds 
of American towns and union mem- 
bers are participating in these sery- 
ices. 

(1942, p. 241) The consumer co- 
operative movement has three impor- 
tant aspects for organized labor: (1) 


Cooperatives in America have empha- 
sized quality products at reasonable 
prices. Wholesalers, through their 
testing kitchens, keep constant check 
on the goods they supply to retail 
stores. The Co-Op label assures a 
product tested and graded, according 
to Government specifications or other 
standard tests. Prices at cooperative 
stores are more stable than at other 
stores. Profits are returned to mem- 
bers as purchasing dividends. Thus 
union workers are protected as to the 
cost and quality of the goods they 
buy with union wages. 

(2) The cooperative movement rep- 
resents cooperative democracy, owner- 
ship in the hands of the people. As 
cooperative retail stores increase, 
wholesales are organized so that re- 
tails have the advantage of mass pur- 
chasing. Wholesales in turn go into 
the manufacture of goods they sell, 
making further savings. The greatest 
savings from cooperative enterprise 
occur when the product is manufac- 
tured and distributed entirely by con- 
sumer cooperative wholesales and re- 
tailse 


(3) Experience proves that farmers 
and labor can effectively work to- 
gether in establishing this form of 
economic cooperation and that such 
activity can increase the strength of 
both groups. 


(1942, p. 242) In very many towns 
today there are cooperative stores and 
services unknown to the local labor 
movement. These offer an opportu- 
nity for union members to enjoy the 
benefits of consumer cooperation and 
take part in cooperative activities 
without the expense or risk of putting 
up capital to start a new enterprise. 
We urge that all central labor unions 
explore the cooperative services avail- 
able to their members; that they tell 
members of opportunities at coopera- 
tive stores. 

Cooperative services are particu- 
larly important to union members in 
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wartime when every saving and econ- 
omy is vital. 

The cooperative movement together 
with the trade union movement can 
strengthen each other in the new 
growth of democracy which lies be- 
fore us. Both are world-wide move- 
ments of the people, leading toward 
peace and economic justice. The two 
movements should go forward in 
closer alliance in this country. 

(1942, p. 514) Throughout the 
world the development and growth 
of the great Consumer Cooperatives 
has been their cooperative understand- 
ing and joint activity, and participa- 
tion with organized labor in taking a 
leading part with all the other ele- 
ments of the community. 

Your committee concurs in the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that all Central Bodies explore the 
services and benefits of Consumer Co- 
operatives and Credit Unions avail- 
able to their members. 

(1944, p. 140) A report on the sub- 
ject was submitted by the Executive 
Council, which stated in part: 

“In countries where consumers’ co- 
operatives have been particularly ef- 
fective in increasing workers’ buying 
power and controlling prices and 
quality, the cooperatives have always 
existed side by side with private busi- 
ness. This competition between co- 
operatives’ business and private busi- 
ness has been healthy. 

“Consumers’ cooperatives can be, and 
already are a very healthful influence 
in improving the position of the mem- 
ber of organized labor in his efforts 
to improve wages and working condi- 
tions. The cooperative, as employer, 
because it is owned by the members 
of organized labor and others, can 
establish a yardstick of higher wages 
and better working conditions and 
thus compel other employers to raise 
their standards. This has happened, 
until it is the established rule in other 
countries. Despite the fact that the 
consumer cooperatives of this country 


have not yet developed controlling in- 
fluence in our economic world, we 
hear reports of several instances 
where this practice and rule has al- 
ready been applied in the United 
States. 

“What Labor can accomplish by 
consumers’ cooperation is shown in 
Waukegan, Illinois. The three cooper- 
atives there are 33 years old, and 
today have a membership including 
nearly one-third of all families in 
Waukegan and vicinity, most of whom 
are members of unions. American 
Federation of Labor union members 
sit on the board of directors, and 
nearly all of the 115 employees of the 
cooperative belong to their respective 
American Federation of Labor unions. 
Their wages are well above average. 
In 1943, when many private stores 
furnished shoddy goods at exhorbitant 
prices, these cooperatives sold $1,541,- 
000 worth of high quality products to 
their 4,400 members at fair prices 
and saved a total of $79,000. 

“Successful operation of consumer 
cooperatives by members of unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has increased greatly in 
the last 12 years. Today we have a 
record of 46 successful cooperative 
stores where our members sit on the 
board of directors or otherwise take 
an active part in directing policies. 
Their sales in 1943 totalled about 
$10,780,508. Total membership in 25 
of these cooperatives increased from 
15,647 in 1941 to 19,710 in 1943. Most 
of these stores are selling groceries, 
meats and produce, but a number also 
sell gasoline, oil, auto supplies, insur- 
ance, coal, clothing, and hardware. 
Sales records for 25 of them show an 
increase from $5,485,901 in 1941 to 
$7,549,101 in 1943... . 

“In addition to increasing wages, 
workers will have to depend on growth 
of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment as one of the most vital steps in 
bringing full production and jobs for 
all in the United States. A strong co- 
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operative movement, existing side by 
side with individual enterprise, can 
act as a balance wheel in the Ameri- 
can economy. By returning to their 
worker-members all savings from the 
joint enterprise, cooperatives can help 
to create the buying power to main- 
tain full production. 

“Consumers’ cooperation is basic, too, 
in the effort of workers in all nations 
to bring about lasting peace in the 
world. Durable peace must rest on a 
broad basis of right economic rela- 
tions between nations, and the kind 
of international trade which serves 
the people of all countries concerned. 
Before the war, the world cooperative 
movement had already created a 
world-wide organization which was 
beginning to promote trade between 
cooperatives in different countries.” 

(1944, p. 586) The convention 
unanimously adopted the following 
statement of the committee to which 
the subject was referred: 

America’s future is the work of the 
present. A partial glimpse of what 
that future can be is rendered by the 
Executive Council’s excellent report 
on Cooperatives. By indirection the 
Council points out one of the most 
important functions of every organ- 
ized worker in planning for his future 
and for the future of the nation. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has ever been vitally interested in 
securing a better and a fuller life for 
the workers. It has constantly fought 
for a higher wage scale. At the same 
time it has encouraged the develop- 
ment of consumer cooperatives, thus 
endeavoring to give to its members a 
better quality of goods and services 
at a lower cost. Wisely the Federa- 
tion has sought a just wage for pro- 
duction, while demanding a just and 
reasonable price for quality goods and 
services. 

Attention is directed in this par- 
ticular section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report to the rapid growth of 
consumers cooperatives to the great 


variety of interests which the differ- 
ent cooperatives serve; and to the 
vast savings which must result from 
cooperative endeavor; and to the ef- 
fectiveness of cooperatives in pre- 
venting monopolistic control. The co- 
operative movement is, as the Council 
states, a most vital instrument in 
bringing about full employment and 
full production in the post-war world. 
The great savings that result from 
these joint enterprises will help to 
supply the necessary buying power 
that full production demands. 

We concur with the suggestion of 
the Executive Council that there be 
close collaboration between the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Co- 
operative League of the United States. 
In the post-war world American work- 
ers will need consumer cooperatives-to 
create jobs of building up buying 
power, to stabilize employment, and 
to prevent price profiteering. 

Together with the Council we rec- 
ommend that immediate action be 
taken by this convention to provide a 
Department of Consumers Coopera- 
tion within the Federation, and that 
the Council consider the question of a 
full-time executive and the necessary 
staff, so that information on consum- 
ers cooperatives can be collected and 
assistance given to central bodies and 
local unions interested in learning 
how to set up study clubs and buying 
clubs and how to manage consumer 
cooperatives. We further recommend 
that all publications. of organized la- 
bor continue to study and report to 
their members the nature and develop- 
ment of consumer cooperatives. 

(1946, p. 88) The E.C. gave a strong 
endorsement to consumer cooperatives 
and credit unions as follows: 

We commend the growing interest 
in consumers cooperation which is de- 
veloping among our unions. Through 
well managed consumers cooperatives 
workers can give themselves a unique 
service by supplying themselves with 
food and other living necessities at 
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cost; credit unions can furnish credit 
in emergencies; and group health co- 
operatives can provide medical care 
at immense saving in cost. As the co- 
operative movement grows in strength 
and as we participate in it, its service 
to union members will increase and 
bring us many benefits. Particularly 
in times of rising prices our members 
need a strong cooperative movement 
to check price profiteering through 
competition on the free market. 

We urge all affiliated unions to take 
an active part in the consumer coop- 
eratives in their communities, and 
where there are no well managed co- 
operatives, to organize them. To do 
this will require a thorough under- 
standing of the Rochdale principles. 
In educating members in these prin- 
ciples and in organizing cooperatives, 
we urge all unions to work closely 
with authorized representatives of 
the Cooperative League of U.S.A. 
These representatives are experienced 
in handling the difficult problems of 
cooperative business management and 
can give the assistance and advice 
which is essential. This is a most 
important safeguard to assure the 
success of any cooperative enterprise. 

(1946, p. 609) The following 
committee report was unanimously 
adopted: 

We note the report of increasing 
union interest in consumers coopera- 
tives and credit unions as well as the 
increasingly numerous and cordial re- 
lations with the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America. 


We recommend that the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
appoint a committee to encourage and 
counsel cooperative union undertak- 
ings and that an additional person be 
added to the Federation’s research 
personnel to serve as liaison between 
union cooperatives and technical ex- 
perts of the Cooperative League and 
other cooperative organizations. 


(1946, p. 523) Res. 38, which fol- 


lows, was unanimously adopted by 
the convention: 

Whereas—The cost of living con- 
tinues to rise and wages have not as 
yet caught up with the cost of living 
and this indicates that it is not due to 
wage rates that the cost of living is 
increasing, and 

Whereas—An article that costs 50¢ 
to produce will probably cost the con- 
sumer $2.50 and this is caused by too 
many non-producer profits being 
added to the cost of production. We 
expect a reasonable handling cost, 
transportation and profit to be added 
to the cost of production, but it should 
not be of such great percentage, and 

Whereas—We must be prepared to 
offer some form of relief to the high 
cost of living conditions of the pres- 
ent and there is but one answer, roll 
back prices. How? In any roll back 
price program, it will be necessary to 
consider the employees who make a 
living from the selected commodities, 
therefore, national buyers strikes, and 
the O.P.A. are not beneficial, and 

Whereas—We believe the answer 
lies in a national cooperative market- 
ing program, something as follows: 
The American Federation of Labor, 
all affiliated international unions, all 
state federations of labor, city central 
bodies, federal unions, local unions 
and their members enter into coopera- 
tive buying. A commissary to be run 
under the direct supervision of every 
central labor union in the United 
States. The American Federation of 
Labor and all affiliates will buy shares 
based on their ability in view of their 
membership. This will provide work- 
ing capital. The American Federation 
of Labor to act as wholesaler and buy 
in large quantities for national dis- 
tribution to the central bodies. Every 
member, in order to purchase from 
the cooperative, must be issued a-co- 
operative card each month. No two 
cards to be issued to an immediate 
family. Food products only to be han- 
dled at first, since about half of the 
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average worker’s salary is spent on 
food, therefore, the greatest benefit 
to the workers will come from that 
saving on food. Later, other items to 
be added, and 

Whereas—The pattern for opera- 
tion of a cooperative plan may easily 
be worked out by studying the plans 
of various cooperatives now in ex- 
istence, and 

Whereas—lIt is our belief that such 
a cooperative will eliminate many non- 
producing capitalists who are getting 
rich off the workers of this country 
and giving nothing in return, but only 
plan to keep the working class poor. 
It will also handle the government’s 
failure to keep the price line as they 
did the wage line and also their fail- 
ure to do anything about the black 
market operations, and 

Whereas—National publicity should 
be planned well in advance of the 
operation. The threat of diverting 
such a tremendous portion of the na- 
tional buying power from the usual 
retail market will also have its effect 
on prices and local retailers will have 
to reduce their prices in order to com- 
pete with us, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor give some thought 
and study to the cooperative retailing 
of consumer products. 

(1947, p. 205) At present the 
economic forces at work in the 
American economy have not proved 
adequate to bring about an order- 
ly downward adjustment of ex- 
cessively high prices. Our country is 
benefitting, however, from certain 
temporary influences which tend to 
offset the effect of high prices, sup- 
port consumer buying and sustain 
“full employment.” Chief among these 
are the huge excess of exports over 
imports which cannot continue, the 
increase in consumer credit which will 
be further augmented by the termina- 
tion of controls on November 1, and 
the prospective cashing of veterans’ 
terminal leave bonds. None of these 


factors can provide the continuing in- 
crease in consumer buying which is 
necessary to balance the country’s 
constantly rising production per man- 
hour and take the product of “full 
employment” off the market. As tem- 
porary expedients, however, they have 
value because they prolong the period 
of “full employment” and give time 
to correct the excessive prices which 
are cutting away consumer buying. 


Experience has shown that strong 
consumer cooperatives and credit un- 
ions can perform a vital economic 
function for a free enterprise economy 
which will help to meet this pressing 
need. 


As a force to combat unnecessary 
price increases, consumer cooperatives 
can be particularly effective. For in- 
stance, American farmers are today 
buying substantial quantities of fer- 
tilizer through consumer cooperatives, 
and their competition has kept fer- 
tilizer prices at reasonable levels 
while other prices have soared. In 
Sweden consumer cooperatives make 
a point of keeping close watch on 
prices and production costs of living 
necessities, and if a price remains un- 
reasonably high in relation to costs, 
the cooperatives produce and:sell that 
product at a proper price, in competi- 
tion with other producers. This has 
proved effective in keeping the prices 
of living necessities within workers’ 
reach, 


Free and fair competition, where all 
economic interests are represented, is 
an effective method of regulation in a 
free economy. As an alternative to 
government regimentation and con- 
trol, it leaves the individual or group 
enterprise free to conduct its own af- 
fairs. It leaves the profit motive free 
to function and permits the maximum 
of individual initiative. The entry of 
consumers as well as producers into 
the competition helps to make sure 
that service to the consumer will be 
rewarded by success. Since every per- 
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son is a consumer, this is the way to 
a rising living standard for all. 

For the past 30 years the American 
Federation of Labor has repeatedly 
endorsed genuine Rochdale consum- 
ers’ cooperation. In this form of co- 
operation, control is always in the 
hands of a democratic organization of 
consumers. 

Today the importance of consumer 
cooperatives and credit unions in 
meeting current problems of high 
prices and reduced consumer buying 
has become obvious to many of our 
local unions. Many of these unions 
have gone forward with educational 
campaigns and some have reached the 
point of organizing credit unions and 
cooperatives. 

Because of this, we direct to the at- 
tention of interested local unions that 
efficient business management is es- 
sential in any cooperative enterprise 
and we caution all unions they must 
make sure of getting a good manager 
for any cooperative or credit union in 
which they participate. 

(1947, p. 617) Inflated consumer 
prices have resulted in greatly in- 
creased study of consumers cooper- 
atives. Up to the present date farm- 
ers have used cooperatives in solving 
their problems more effectively than 
any other groups. 

In other countries consumers co- 
operatives have been developed to en- 
able small income families to get the 
most for their money and to correct 
excessive prices of monopolies by pro- 
viding the competition of a coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

We urge caution on all unions not to 
start cooperatives without due study 
and investigation of the needs of the 
locality. The advice of experienced 
representatives of the cooperative 
movement should be sought in ad- 
vance of action. Good management is 
essential as in all business enterprise. 
Properly managed consumers coopera- 
tives and credit unions will promote 
higher standards of living for wage 


earners when workers have the initia- 
tive and the resourcefulness to organ- 
ize and conduct the agencies. 

(1947, p. 673) Res. 181, endorsing 
the principles of cooperatives con- 
tained the following provision: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor provide services and 
technical advice for those members 
who wish to organize consumer co- 
operatives, and that the American 
Federation of Labor encourage union 
members to study consumers coopera- 
tion, urge state and local bodies to 
set up committees on consumers co- 
operation and to work closely with 
representatives of the bona fide Roch- 
dale cooperative movement. 

(1948, p. 111) The present infla- 
tionary spiral is not a temporary phe- 
nomenon. We may expect rising prices 
to accompany any period of full em- 
ployment because the buying power 
created by full employment generates 
a demand which makes it possible for 
industry to raise prices. But the 
creeping inflation which today ac- 
companies full employment, eventu- 
ally destroys the buying power of the 
people. From 1946 to mid-19498 the 
per capita income of all American 
consumers (after taxes) has declined 
7 per cent even through workers have 
won exceptionally large wage in- 
creases. This shortage of buying 
power eventually cuts off the demand 
for industrial products and brings an 
end to full employment. Government 
supported programs, such as the pres- 
ent European Recovery Program and 
the Rearmament Program, may post- 
pone the effects of this shortage of- 
demand, but it cannot be escaped. Full 
employment, therefore, will prove 
self-defeating unless some way can be 
found within the free —— sys- 
tem to stabilize prices. 

During the past year local union 
groups have made savings on’ -food 
purchases by cooperative buying. Un- 
der competent supervision by experi- 
enced personnel of the consumer co- 
operative movement, cooperative di- 
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rect distribution centers have proved 
successful. A local group with tech- 
nical assistance can, within two or 
three months, put in operation a safe 
cooperative buying plan of this type. 
Instructions have been developed by 
the cooperative movement, especially 
for the use of unions. After the ini- 
tial period, the group can extend its 
activities into a permanent organiza- 
tion, covering more products and 
serving larger numbers of union mem- 
bers and other consumers. Cooperative 
buying of foods is particularly impor- 
tant, for 59 per cent of the total in- 
crease in living costs in the last two 
and one-half years was due to in- 
creases in food prices. Meats alone 
rose more than 100 per cent from 
January, 1946, to June, 1948. 

Local groups for cooperative buy- 
ing can be more than temporary ex- 
pedients to meet the present emer- 
gency, important though that is. They 
can become part of a long-term move- 
ment to develop enough economic 
strength through cooperative buying 
to make larger savings and to be ef- 
fective in preventing exorbitant price 
increases. 

Local groups wishing to consider, 
and if practical, undertake projects 
for cooperative buying will be able to 
make immediate savings for their 
members, provided they have the 
proper technical guidance from the 
consumer cooperative movement. They 
will also join their organized strength 
with millions of others in the cooper- 
ative movement, who are already or- 
ganized for economic action to combat 
high prices. 

The new information and technical 
help now available through the Coun- 
cil for Cooperative Development 
makes it possible for union members 
to get competent assistance in the 
management of cooperative buying 
projects, and thus relieves them from 
risks of failure due to inexperience. 
Such assistance is available to those 
who can raise a small fund to pay for 
the technician’s services. We urge 


that any group undertaking coopera- 
tive buying should make sure of hay- 
ing competent technical advice from 
the Council for Cooperative Develop- 
ment or other branch of the Coopera- 
tive League of U.S.A. 

(1948, p. 419) As many wage earn- 
ers have seen their wage increases 
melted away by price rises, they have 
looked for relief and found coopera- 
tive buying of selected articles a big 
help in making their earnings buy 
more. This plan is a modification of 
coooperative stores. Articles which can 
be bought most advantageously are 
collected in a warehouse and those 
participating in the plan benefit by 
savings in rent, store fixtures, clerical 
help. Cheaper foods have been the 
main objectives of this cooperative 
buying as food price rises are respon- 
sible for 59 percent of the increase in 
living costs. 

However, experience in buying is 
essential to success and for this tech- 
nical assistance groups can turn to 
the Council for Cooperative Develop- 
ment. 

(1958, p. 331) For many years mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor have played a leading role in 
the organization and operation of con- 
sumer cooperatives. Union member's 
have organized and joined cooperatives 
because they felt that through con- 
sumer-owned non-profit cooperative 
enterprises they could obtain the most 
value for the increased wages they 
have won through union organization. 

Just as workers have found that by 
organizing their unions they can best 
advance their interests as wage earn- 
ers, many union members have found 
that they can make the most progress 
as consumers by joining cooperatives 
and credit unions. 

In recent years our affiliates have 
increased their sponsorship and mem- 
bership activity in consumer coopera- 
tion. A number of our unions have 
been active in outstanding coopera- 
tive enterprises including  super- 
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market grocery stores, gasoline service 
stations, medical centers and eye care 
clinics. In addition, as reported more 
fully in the section of this report on 
housing, A. F. of L. unions have re- 
cently established a number of out- 
standing cooperative housing projects. 

With the rapid expansion of health 
and welfare plans achieved through 
collective bargaining in recent years, 
there has been a growing interest in 
union-sponsored health centers serv- 
ing the health needs of workers and 
their families on a cooperative basis. 
In addition, in some areas, unions have 
entered into contracts providing for 
coverage of their members in cooper- 
ative group health plans already ex- 
isting in the community. 

During the past year, the A. F. of L. 
affiliates in the St. Louis area cooper- 
ated in the organization of a union 
funeral cooperative to reduce burial 
costs for trade union members in the 
area. In communities throughout the 
country including such cities as In- 
dianapolis, Minneapolis, Seattle and 
the Washington, D.C., area, A. F. of 
L. affiliates and members have par- 
ticipated actively in coal, dairy, and 
grocery cooperatives as well as subur- 
ban cooperative shopping centers. 
Trade unions must continue to main- 
tain leadership in furthering the ex- 
pansion of the cooperative movement, 
its broadest possible support through 
active participation by union mem- 
bers, their families and friends. We 
should also offer aid and guidance to 
our affiliates to enable our members to 
share more fully in the work of the 
cooperative movement and in its 
benefits. 

(1953, p. 501) The Executive Coun- 
cil reports widespread and growing 
interest and activity on the part of 
the members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in consumer coopera- 
tives throughout the country, as dis- 
tinguished from producer coopera- 
tives. 

Trade unions should encourage un- 
ion members in organizing new coop- 


eratives and credit unions and give 
them guidance in the development of 
sound cooperative plans. This field of 
activity merits the major attention of 
the labor movement. Participation by 
trade unionists in cooperative enter- 
prises yields tangible economic bene- 
fits for themselves, their families and 
the whole community. We hope, there- 
fore, that our unions will take a lead- 
ing part in the renewed growth of co- 
operatives in the United States. Our 
Federation should provide informa- 
tional aid to our affiliates and mem- 
bers in sound organization of consum- 
er-owned nonprofit enterprises. 


Credit unions provide to trade un- 
ion members a practical means of sav- 
ing and investing their money at a 
worthwhile return and of obtaining 
loan funds when necessary at reason- 
able rates. It is important that the 
A. F. of L. continue to help our affili- 
ates in the organization of credit un- 
ions by providing them with informa- 
tion about desirable procedures and 
necessary safeguards for sound and 
successful operation of credit unions. 

(1954, p. 328) Affiliates and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor have for many years taken the 
leadership in organizing and operat- 
ing consumer cooperatives and credit 
unions. During the past year, the ad- 
vent of economic recession, with its 
threat of reduced employment and 
dwindling purchasing power, has 
given an added incentive to trade un- 
ionists to obtain maximum value for 
their dollars by giving maximum sup- 
port to these consumer-owned non- 
profit enterprises. 

Especially encouraging gains have 
been made in the past twelve months 
in the field of coperative health serv- 
ices despite vicious attacks on these 
activities by reactionary elements led 
by the American Medical Association. 
In addition to operating many health 
centers themselves, A. F. of L. affili- 
ates and members have been in the 
forefront of a vigorous campaign for 
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the continuing right of consumers to 
organize cooperative health centers. 

In such cities as Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and New York, labor-operated 
health centers have expanded both 
their membership and services to pro- 
vide the highest quality of medical 
care to their members. In other cities, 
including Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee and Denver, trade unions 
have supported and assisted coopera- 
tive health insurance plans which 
have met the highest standards for 
medical care and services at the low- 
est possible cost. 

As they have for many years, A. F. 
of L. affiliates and members in cities 
and towns throughout the nation have 
played a leading role in successful and 
expanding distributive ccoperatives in 
many fields, including dairy and gro- 
cery cooperatives, funeral buying 
services, suburban cooperative shop- 
ping centers and a consumer-owned 
radio station. Cooperative housing 
projects organized by A .F. of L. un- 
ions are providing good living accom- 
modations in well-planned communi- 
ties to thousands of families of trade 
union members and other middle-in- 
come families. 

Our affiliates should continue to give 
all possible support and leadership to 
foster the growth of cooperative en- 
terprises. Trade union members and 
their families and friends should par- 
ticipate actively in this democratic 
movement. Our Federation should give 
guidance and assistance to our mem- 
bers to help them organize and take 
a leading part in cooperatives to the 
end that both the responsibilities and 
the benefits of their successful opera- 
tion might be shared on the broadest 
possible basis. 

(P. 553) Our members and affili- 
ates have shown increasing interest 
and have expanded their activities in 
consumer cooperatives. These demo- 
cratically administered enterprises are 
engaged in a wide variety of economic 
activities providing quality goods and 


services on a non-profit basis and at 
a minimum cost. 

We call upon our affiliates to give 
further assistance and guidance to 
their members in the organization and 
operation of consumer cooperatives 
and credit unions. Participation by 
trade union members in the consumer 
cooperative movement not only di- 
rectly serves their economic interests 
as wage earners, but contributes to 
the expansion of a form of economic 
enterprise which can serve as a yard- 
stick of value and service for a large 
sector of our economy. Our Federa- 
tion should continue to provide neces- 
sary information and give every pos- 
sible assistance to our members and 
affiliates to help them to establish 
non-profit consumer cooperatives on a 
sound basis. : 

Trade unions have played an active 
role in the rapid growth of credit un- 
ions. In organizing and operating 
these people’s banks, our members and 
affiliates have provided a safe means 
for workers to invest their savings 
and a source for them to borrow 
funds when necessary at low cost. We 
ask that our Federation continue to 
assist our affiliates in the organiza- 
tion and operation of credit unions on 
a sound financial footing, 

(1955, p. 186) Trade unionists have 
for many years played a leading: role 
in the organization and operation of 
consumer cooperatives and credit un- 
ions. During the past year, our affili- 
ates and members have continued to 
make an important contribution to the 
healthy growth which these consumer- 
owned nonprofit organizations have 
enjoyed. 

Consumer cooperatives have made 
noteworthy gains during the past year 
in such diverse fields as health centers 
and hospitals, housing, and wholesale 
and retail distribution. Our affiliated 
local unions and their members have 
especially been in the forefront of 
the expanding effort of consumers to 
obtain medical care and health pro- 
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tection on a prepaid basis at reason- 
able cost. 

In a number of metropolitan cen- 
ters, including Philadelphia, New 
York and St. Louis, labor-operated 
health centers have continued to flour- 
ish and provide the best possible med- 
ical care to trade uxion members and 
their families. A new union health 
center has been established in Chi- 
cago during the past year to provide 
low-cost high-quality medical care to 
workers in that important industrial 
center. In such areas as Two Harbors 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., un- 
ions have worked closely with co- 
operative organizations in successful 
efforts to establish cooperative hos- 
pitals and health centers. Our affili- 
ates and their members in a number 
of other areas have evidenced an in- 
creasing interest in developing con- 
sumer-controlled health and medical 
care programs. 

Unions and their members have 
also been active in assisting in the 
rapid growth of modern one-stop 
shopping centers, organized on a co- 
operative nonprofit basis, serving a 
wide variety of consumer needs for 
goods and services. The past year 
witnessed an expansion of these cen- 
ters in many parts of the country as 
existing cooperatives organized new 
branches and developed new services 
while in other areas new coopera- 
tives were organized. Our affiliates 
have also led in the effort to develop 
cooperative housing for middle-income 
families, especially in the New York 
area. In that metropolitan center, 
thousands of union members and their 
families are now living in fine mod- 
ern apartment dwellings in coopera- 
tive housing projects sponsored by 
A. F. of L. unions. 

In the best traditions of American 
democracy, consumer cooperatives 
controlled by their members are mak- 
ing available better services to con- 
sumers at a lower cost. Trade union 
affiliates and their members should 


continue to participate actively in the 
organization and operation of coopera- 
tive services and facilities and should 
assist in every way possible in pro- 
moting the expansion of the coopera- 
tive movement. 


Cooperative Development, Council 
For—(1948, p. 328) Res. 121 pro- 
posed endorsement and support of the 
A. F. of L. for the program of the 
Council for Cooperative Development. 
The convention approved endorsement 
of the Council for Cooperative Devel- 
opment and referred the matter of 
implementing their endorsement to the 
Executive Council. 


Cooperative Societies, Bureau of 


(see: Insurance) 


Coopers-Carpenters (Juris.)— (1940, 
p. 605) A jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the above-named international 
unions was brought before the 
convention in the form of two resolu- 
tions, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Adjustment of the conven- 
tion. The following recommendation 
of the committee was unanimously 
adopted: 

Your Committee is of the opinion 
that the Coopers’ International Union 
of North America should amalgamate, 
or become a part of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, in accordance with 
the plan that was proposed to that or- 
ganization by the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters some years ago. 

Therefore your committee recom- 
mends that negotiations begin imme- 
diately to bring about this merger at 
an early date. 


Copyright Law Revision—(1925, p. 
52) HR 11258, authorizing the United 
States to join the World Copyright 
Union, failed of approval by the Com- 
mittees On Patents of both houses. If 
the bill had become a law it would 
have resulted in the printing of Amer- 
ican books for foreign distribution in 
foreign countries and books of foreign 
authors printed in foreign countries 
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to come into this country duty free. It 
was killed in committee. 

(1926, pp. 67, 350) During the past 
year the several interests concerned 
with copyright legislation have been 
having conferences relating to that 
subject. The printing trades are pri- 
marily interested in such legislation 
and the printing trades unions have 
been actively at work attending these 
conferences. As a result an agreement 
has been secured to which all interests 
with the exception of one or two con- 
curred. 

This agreement is expressed in the 
Vestal Bill to which our support was 


given. We are pleased to report that, 


this bill has been amended to include 
trade unions labels and other forms of 
trade union insignias. Unfortunately 
the recess of Congress prevented, en- 
actment of this bill. It is hoped that 
in the re-convened session of Congress 
this bill may receive favorable con- 
sideration and be enacted into law. 

(1938, p. 164) S. 7, to amend the 
Act entitled “An Act to amend and 
consolidate the Acts respecting copy- 
right”, approved March 4, 1909, 
failed of passage in the 75th Congress. 

Organized labor vigorously opposed 
the bill, the reason being that it would 
permit the printing of books in for- 
eign countries that are now printed in 
the U.S. 

According to an investigation made 
by the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, more than 70,000 
printing trades workers would be seri- 
ously affected as it would deny them 
employment. 

Section 15 of the 1909 Copyright 
Law provides that all foreign books 
sold in the United States shall be 
printed from type set within the 
United States either by hand or by the 
aid of typesetting machines or from 
plates made within the United States, 
or if the text be produced by litho- 
graphic, mimeographic, photogravure, 
or photoengraving, or any kindred 
process, then by a process wholly per- 
formed within the lmits of the United 


States. The printing and binding 
should also be done within the United 
States. 

The elimination of Section 15 of the 
1909 Copyright Law would open the 
American market to a flood of books 
produced in foreign countries to be 
sold in this country under the protec- 
tion of the Copyright Treaty, but with- 
out the requirement that they be 
printed within the United States. 

The A. F. of L. will continue to op- 
pose the copyright amendment unless 
it contains provisions for the protec- 
tion of the printing trades in the 
United States. 


Opposition to Proposed Amendment 
—(1950, p. 41) Res. 55: 

Whereas— .. . the position taken 
by the State Department, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, seriously threatens the pro- 
tection for American printing trades 
workers intended by the manufactur- 
ing provisions of the copyright law 
and the present manufacturing clause 
limits American copyright protection 
to books in the English language 
printed in this country, and 

Whereas—The law previously lim- 
ited importation to one copy; allowed 
only sixty days to register a book and 
six months in which to have copies for 
the American market printed in 
America and now the law has recently 
been amended, relaxing its provisions 
to give foreign authors of books in the 
English language six months after 
first publication abroad in which to 
register such books and five years in 
which to import 1500 copies of any 
one book under an interim copyright 
protection, and 

Whereas—The State Department, 
the Library of Congress and the Reg- 
istrar of Copyrights now advocate 
elimination entirely of the manufac- 
turing provisions of the copyright law, 
thereby according full American copy- 
right protection to any foreign au- 
thored books or periodicals, and 

Whereas—This would mean that 
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publishers—American and foreign— 
could produce their books and peri- 
odicals in foreign countries where la- 
bor costs are fifty percent to ninety 
percent less than in American plants, 
and enjoy full American copyright 
protection—a monopoly of sales—at 
prices comparable with American- 
made books, and 

Whereas—The import duty on books 
has been reduced under the Trade 
Agreements Program to the low level 
of 5 percent and 10 percent ad valo- 
rem, assessable on foreign invoice 
value, thus affording scant protection 
of the wage levels prevailing in the 
printing trades in the United States, 
and 

Whereas — The relatively lower 
wage scales prevailing abroad bestow 
unfair competitive advantages under 
foreign manufacturers of books and 
other publications seeking to sell their 
products in this country, and 

Whereas — The “manufacturing 
clause” of our copyright law, appli- 
cable to books and periodicals printed 
abroad in the English language, was 
relaxed by the Congress in 1949, to 
the extent of permitting a test of the 
United States market under interim 
copyright protection of five years’ 
duration, and 

Whereas — The “manufacturing 
clause” in its present form thus offers 
the foreign manufacturer and pub- 
lisher of works in the English lan- 
guage a fair and practical means of 
enjoying copyright protection in the 
markets of this country, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, declares its firm opposition 
to elimination of the “manufacturing 
clause” from our Copyright Law, or 
its material modification, whether 
through the medium of an interna- 
tional copyright convention, through 
ratification of the Charter of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization, or 
through any other international agree- 


ment or by means of Congressional 
amendment of our copyright law. 

(1950, p. 481) In recommending ap- 
proval of this resolution, your Com- 
mittee directs attention to the fact 
that the only substantial measure of 
protection now enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can printing trades consists of the 
manufacturing provision of the United 
States Copyright Law. The duty on 
books has been reduced to the nom- 
inal levels of 5% and 10% under the 
Trade Agreements Program. 

The manufacturing clause is now 
under attack from several quarters. 

The Department of State has sought 
its elimination through the Charter of 
the International Trade Organization, 
known as the Havana Charter, which 
is now before Congress for ratifica- 
tion. 

Failing this, the State Department 
may be expected to seek other means 
of eliminating the clause, including 
outright repeal by legislation. In its 
view of the clause the Department has 
the support of the Library of Con- 
gress, 

The Librarian of Congress and the 
Register of Copyright, have also ex- 
pressed their opposition to the manu- 
facturing clause on several occasions. 

Finally, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) is sponsoring an 
inter-governmental conference for the 
establishment of a Universal Copy- 
right Convention. 

The official views of the United 
States are being shaped by the State 
Department and the Library of Con- 
gress, advised by a panel of experts. 

Obviously the Manufacturing Clause 
is in the hands of officials who are 
unfriendly to it and the danger is that 
this Law of Congress, adopted at the 
instance and support of the printing 
trades, will be circumvented by indi- 
rection. 

Beyond this, UNESCO also spon- 
sors an international agreement that 
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would eliminate the import duties on 
scientific and cultural media. 

Already some features of the Man- 
ufacturing Clause are being circum- 
vented or broken down by administra- 
tive rulings or inaction. Photo-engrav- 
ings made abroad have been used with 
impunity in books published in the 
United States under American copy- 
right, in clear violation of the Manu- 
facturing Clause. 

Another importing practice, con- 
doned by the Bureau of Customs, per- 
mits the importation under bond and 
without payment of the prescribed 
duty, of original photo-engraved plates 
for the purpose of making electro- 
types from the originals and then re- 
turning the original engravings to the 
country of origin. The electrotypes 
are then used for printing in this 
country and thus duty-payment is 
completely evaded. 

Such competition obviously demoral- 
izes the trade whether the foreign 
firms can deliver in large volume: or 
not. 

We find paper and bocks among the 
items listed for a further reduction in 
duty in the tariff negotiations which 
are to be opened in Torquay, England, 
on September 28, 1950. 

Clearly the whole trend of the offi- 
cial policies is to eliminate all pro- 
tection of the printing trades. With 
the duty virtually erased, abolition of 
the Manufacturing Clause would open 
the printing trades of this country to 
unlimited competition from numerous 
countries in which wages are far be- 
low our own. This would lead, in time, 
to the unemployment and impoverish- 
ment of our own workers in the print- 
ing and related trades. 

Your Committee recommends that 
the officers and the Executive Coun- 
cil render every possible aid to the 
printing trades unions in dealing with 
the problems referred to, and recom- 
mends concurrence in the resolution. 

(1951, p. 852) Res. 108 was a com- 
prehensive resolution as follows: 


Whereas—The A. F. of L. at its 
Houston Convention adopted a resolu- 
tion supporting the Allied Printing 
Trades in their opposition to the ef- 
forts of the State Department, the 
Librarian of Congress and the Regis- 
trar of Copyrights to cause the elimi- 
nation of the manufacturing clause 
from the copyright law of the United 
States, and 

Whereas—The United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) is now being 
used as the means of effecting such a 
change in our laws without benefit of 
Congress and through the process of 
international treaty or agreement, 
and 

Whereas—UNESCO is going out- 
side of its proper functions in its en- 
deavors to amend our copyright laws 
to the serious damage and detriment 
of the Allied Printing Trades, and 

Whereas—On June 25, 1951 at Paris, 
France such a document was prepared 
under the name of the Universal 
Copyright Convention and _ subse- 
quently on August 15, 1951 a “Panel 
on International Copyright” of 
UNESCO met in New York, N. Y., to 
further the Paris efforts at which 
time discussion was had on Article III 
of the Paris draft, inserted at the re- 
quest of the English delegate, which 
provides: 


“ARTICLE III 
Section (1) 


“Any Contracting State, which, ac- 
cording to its national law, requires 
as a condition of copyright, the com- 
pliance with formalities such as de- 
posit, registration, notice, notarial 
certificates, payment of fees or manu- 
facture in the national territory, un- 
dertakes to regard the requirement 
as satisfied with respect to a work 
protected in accordance with the pro- 
visons of the present Convention, first 
published outside its territory and the 
author of which is not its national, if 
all the copies of the work from the 
time of the first publication, bear the 
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symbol (C) accompanied by the name 
of the copyright proprietor and the 
year of first publication, this notice 
shall be placed in a manner and loca- 
tion designed to give reasonable no- 
tice of reservation of copyright.” 

Whereas—The above quoted section 
is another of the numerous attempts 
of the State Department during the 
past forty years to give the American 
market to foreign countries regard- 
less of what such action might do to 
the Allied Printing Trades Unions and 
their employers, and 

Whereas—The above quoted draft 
will be further considered for com- 
plete and final action at a diplomatic 
conference consisting of delegates 
from the various governments, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. 
again protests and opposes. the 
UNESCO activity above described 
and in the strongest representation 
possible protests to the President of 
the United States and the Department 
of State against any further action 
to bring about through any means, 
UNESCO, diplomatic or legislative, 
the State Department’s often avowed 
and frequently attempted abolition of 
the manufacturing clause of the copy- 
right law of the United States, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. 
hereby declares its firm opposition to 
HR 4059 by Rep. Celler (by request) 
which is a proposed law to restrict the 
provisions of the manufacturing 
clause of the U.S. copyright law to an 
unfair and destructive degree detri- 
mental to the Allied Printing Trades 
Unions. 


(1951, p. 514) The resolution re- 
states and brings up to date the efforts 
of the State Department to effect a 
change in the United States copyright 
laws by elimination of the manufac- 
turing clause in the present law. The 
Houston convention of the American 
Federation of Labor adopted a resolu- 
tion supporting the Allied Printing 
Trades in opposition to this move. 


(1952, pp. 378, 520) Res. 139 re- 
affirmed the A. F. of L. opposition to 
the elimination or serious weakening 
of the manufacturing clause of the 
U.S. Copyright Law, and in order to 
render this opposition effective will 
oppose ratification of the Universal 
Copyright Convention by the Senate 
unless and until the offending article 
is removed from the provisions of the 
Convention. 

(1953, pp. 394, 646) Res. 12 directed 
attention to efforts being made to seri- 
ously weaken the manufacturing 
clause of the U.S. Copyright Law and 
called upon the A. F. of L. to oppose 
ratification of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention by the Senate unless 
and until the offending article is re- 
moved from the provisions of the Con- 
vention. Adopted. 

(1954, p. 140) The Universal Copy- 
right Convention which was signed in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in September, 
1952, was submitted for ratification 
to the Senate in 1953. Ratification took 
place in July, 1954. 


HR 6616, introduced by Representa- 
tive Crumpacker, to implement the 
convention by modifying our Copy- 
right Law passed Congress in the 
closing days of this session. Public 
Law 743 88rd Congress. 

This Convention and enabling legis- 
lation carries a provision that removes 
from the scope of the “Manufacturing 
Clause” of our Copyright Law any 
work first published abroad in the 
English language and extends copy- 
right protection to such works. Under 
the old law, 1500 copies may be im- 
ported during a five-year period which 
is regarded as sufficient time to test 
the market. Should it develop that 
more printings would be regarded as 
salable here, all subsequent books 
must be manufactured here. 

The new Act drops this provision 
and grants outright copyright from 
the beginning. 

The “Manufacturing Clause” was 
first promoted by the printing trades 
in the Copyright Act of 1891. This 
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Act was amended in 1909 at the in- 
stance of the printing trades to as- 
sure extension of coverage to all 
phases of book manufacturing, such 
as bookkbinding and photo-engraving, 
no less than to typesetting, electro- 
typing and actual printing. 

The American Federation of Labor 
through its Convention has given 
support to its printing trade affiliates 
in their efforts to prevent the break- 
down of the “Manufacturing Clause.” 
President Meany in his statement 
submitted to the House and Senate 
Judiciary committees, pointed out that 
the “Manufacturing Clause” was the 
principal remaining protection afford- 
ed our printing trades against low- 
wage competition from abroad, since 
duty on books has been reduced to 5 
per cent, unless they are bound in 
leather, in which case the rate is 10 
per cent. He also sent letters to mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate in 
opposition to this legislation. 

The American publishers for a 
number of years shared the same 
views, but to our surprise they re- 
versed their position and supported 
the legislation. Under these circum- 
stances and with the pressure exerted 
by the Administration, we were un- 
able to block its enactment. 

The printing trades shall be given 
our continued support in their efforts 
to preserve their standards. Should 
they suffer any economic injury as a 
result of this action, we shall imme- 
diately press for the enactment of 
remedial legislation. 

(P. 583) The recent session of Con- 
gress considered two major copyright 
issues. The Universal Copyright Con- 
vention which the United States Gov- 
ernment signed in September, 1952, 
came before the Senate and was rati- 
fied in July, 1954. In addition, legis- 
lation implementing this new interna- 
tional convention by modifying the 
U.S. Copyright Law passed Congress 
in the closing days of the session. 

The American Federation of Labor 
joined our affiliates in the printing 


trades in opposing the ratification of 
the convention and the enactment of 
the subsequent legislation. We have 
felt that this legislation, by altering 
the ‘Manufacturing Clause” of our 
Copyright Law, might possibly open 
the way for wholesale importation of 
books manufactured abroad under 
substandard conditions. 

We recommend that the officers of 
the A. F. of L. follow closely the de- 
velopments under the new legislation 
and determine the extent to which the 
interests of American workers may be 
adversely affected by the new law. 

(1954, pp. 451, 491) Res. 189— 

Whereas—For more than forty 
years the federal law has required 
books enjoying protection of our copy- 
right laws to be printed in the United 
States, and 

Whereas—In the closing days of the 
83rd Congress, the House Judiciary 
Committee favorably reported out HR 
6616 and 6670 and the Rules Commit- 
tee placed them on the Consent Cal- 
endar, and 

Whereas — Only non-controversial 
bills should appear on the Consent 
Calendar, and 

Whereas—The International Allied 
Printing Trades Association did vig- 
orously protest the adoption of HR 
6616 and 6670 in defense of the print- 
ing trades of the United States, and 

Whereas—The passage of these 
bills and the immediate signing into 
law thereof will end the requirement 
that works of foreign authors must be 
manufactured in the United States to 
have protection of U.S. Copyright 
Laws, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the tactics of the 
Administration in approving and slid- 
ing through the House (without a vote — 
of the members) these bills which are 
plainly inimical to the welfare of the 
300,000 workers of the printing trades, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association 
hereby protests such procedure which 
it believes is most unfair to the print- 
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ing trades workers, and be it further 
Resolved—That this resolution be 
offered by the five international unions 
making up this Association to the 
American Federation of Labor for 
adoption in line with the many previ- 
ous actions of the A. F. of L. support- 
ing the position of the printing trades 
unions on the copyright law. 
Approved. 


Cost of Living (also see: OPA, In- 
flation, Rent Control, Price Control 
and Rationing) 


Wage Policy, 1947) 
National War La- 


Index (see: 


Wartime (see: 
bor Board) 


(Control) — (1952, p. 41) Res. 54 
directed attention to the rising cost of 
living while wages are held down by 
law, and called upon the President to 
take any and all steps possible to pro- 
tect the wage earners and the public 
in general against the danger of fur- 
ther inflation and profiteering and to 
roll back prices to the level of pre- 
Korean war days. 

(P. 468) The convention adopted the 
recommendations of the committee in 
lieu of the resolution. The conven- 
tion action follows: 

Your committee is in sympathy with 
the intent of this resolution to secure 
the adoption of strong and effective 
anti-inflation measures. The responsi- 
bility for failure to maintain a vigor- 
ous anti-inflation program rests 
squarely on the reactionary forces in 
Congress who gutted the Defense 
Production Act with amendments pro- 
viding for outright exemptions and 
special privileges for special business, 
trade and real estate interests while 
retaining tight controls over the 
wages of workers. Your committee 
therefore recommends that the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
take all possible steps to obtain the 
enactment of a just and strong stabili- 
zation program. 


Courts, Labor and—(1924, p. 35) 
After an effort extending over many 


years, the A. F. of L. has at last suc- 
ceeded in making the arrogation of 
responsible discretionary power by the 
courts the paramount issue before the 
American people. Labor forced that 
issue into the foreground in 1908 and 
1912, in the form of the proposed re- 
call of judges and the recall of judi- 
cial decisions. 

Never has the issue so dominated 
the consideration of the American peo- 
ple as now and sufficient education on 
the part of organized labor and suffi- 
cient agitation and organization in co- 
operation with political allies can keep 
it paramount until Labor’s remedies 
are enacted. 

In order to carry on this campaign 
effectively it is necessary to recall to 
mind the origin of the remedies now 
sought by Labor. 

Because of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court and the federal judges 
as well as many state judges are ap- 
pointed for life, the courts are the 
most remotely responsible branch of 
the American government. Because 
the judiciary is the least responsible 
branch of the government the reac- 
tionary interests have conducted their 
attacks on the rights of the individ- 
uals and on labor organizations main- 
ly through the courts, as well as 
strengthening their defense against 
legislation demanded by the people. 

The attack through the courts on 
organized labor has mainly taken the 
form of injunctions and suits for dam- 
ages against the unions for alleged 
conspiracy and other offenses insti- 
tuted under either a perverted inter- 
pretation of the ancient common law 
or an equally strained interpretation 
of the American Constitution. 

The misuse of the injunction has be- 
come so menacing as to threaten to 
undermine public confidence in the 
judiciary. That eminent lawyer and 
public leader, Senator Pepper, de- 
nounced it before the American Bar 
Association, thus: 


“Under such a system of govern- 
ment as ours, the maintenance of 
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well-nigh universal confidence in the 
judiciary is pretty nearly essential 
to national safety. It is not worth 
while to place elsewhere than upon 
our federal judges the burden of 
solving for us our legislative and 
executive problems? 

“To maintain such confidence, 
must we not confine the courts to 
the sphere in which the creators of 
our constitutional system. intended 
them to live and move and have 
their being?” 

On the development of injunctions 
against strikes, Senator Pepper has 
further declared: 

“In a free country we cannot by 
governmental action compel people 
to work ... when a strike is on, the 
strikers are enough in earnest to 
wish their strike to be effective and 
that means that it becomes their in- 
terest to create conditions under 
which their places will not be effec- 
tively filled by others. The third 
fact is that under all conditions 
government must protect life and 
property, yet if we insist upon in- 
terpreting the courts to masses of 
citizens as mere obstacles to indus- 
trial justice we shall not only be 
undermining popular respect for 
our most important institution, but 
we Shall be straining government to 
the breaking point. 

“. . The injunction orders have 
become more and more comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching in their pro- 
visions until they culminate in the 
Shopmen’s Injunction order. Every 
thoughtful lawyer who has not al- 
ready done so should read that or- 
der and meditate upon its signifi- 
cance. In so doing he should have 
in mind that during the shopmen’s 
strike in 1922 nearly everyone of 
the two hundred and _ sixty-one 
‘Class 1’ railroads and a number of 
short-time railroads applied for in- 
junctions in the various federal 
courts. No applications were denied. 
In all nearly three hundred were 
issued.” 


The exercise of power of the courts 
in industrial disputes has become a 
menace to our institutions and to the 
practices of free men. Constitutional 
safeguards of individual liberty have 
been repeatedly violated by the courts. 
It is not the rights of the working 
people alone that are threatened by 
substitution of judicial discretion for 
established agencies and methods for 
administering justice. 

The extent of judicial despotism in 
process of development was disclosed 
when the President of the U.S. issued 
a pardon to Grossman, found guilty of 
contempt, and when the President’s 
right to do this was directly denied 
by the federal court and Judges Car- 
penter and Wilkerson rendered a de- 
cision holding that regardless of the 
fact that the Constitution grants to 
the President full powers of reprieve 
and pardon in the case of all offenses 
against the U.S. except impeachment, 
that the federal courts have the in- 
herent power to decide punishments in 
contempt and that therefore even the 
President of the U.S. was without 
power to interfere with or mitigate 
punishments decreed. Thereupon 
Grossman was arrested and sent to 
prison to serve his sentence, the Pres- 
ident’s pardon to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

In order fully to grasp the present 
situation, mention must be made of 
the judicial perversion of the remedies 
hitherto sought by organized labor. 
This is necessary in order to explain 
why new and more far-reaching rem- 
edies have become absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

After years of agitation, Labor 
succeeded in 1914, in securing the pas- 
sage of the Clayton Act, two sections 
of which, section 6 and section 20, 
dealt with the chief methods by which 
the courts had been attacking organ- 
ized labor, injunctions and the so- 
called crime of ‘‘conspiracy.” Section 
20 of the bill is as follows: 

That no restraining order or in- 
junction shall be granted by any 
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court of the United States ...in 
any case between an employer and 
employes, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employ- 
ment, involving or growing out of a 
dispute concerning terms or condi- 
tions of employment, unless neces- 
sary to prevent irreparable injury 
to property, or to a property right, 
of the party making the application, 
for which injury there is no ade- 
quate remedy at law, and such prop- 
erty or property right must be de- 
scribed with particularity in the ap- 
plication, which must be in writing 
and sworn to by the applicant or by 
his agent or attorney. 

The provisions of this Act, together 
with the intent of Congress, were ac- 
cepted by Labor as a bona fide attempt 
to remedy wrongs. These Labor provi- 
sions came to be designated as “La- 
bor’s Magna Charter.” However, the 
courts by emphasizing the words in 
italics, ruled that “property right 
means the right of a man to do busi- 
ness” and that this entitled him to 
injunctions against strikers and labor 
organizations. 

With regard to injunctions, the Act 
proceeded further to definitely define 
what acts should not be enjoined. The 
definition is as follows: 

No such restraining order or in- 
junction shall prohibit any person 
or persons, whether singly or in 
concert, from terminating any rela- 
tion of employment, or from ceasing 
to pereform any work or labor, or 
from recommending, advising or 
persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do; or from attending 
at any place where any such person 
or persons may lawfully be, for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information, or 
from peacefully persuading any 
person to work or to abstain from 
working, or from ceasing to patron- 
ize or to employ any party to such 
dispute, or from recommending, ad- 
vising, or persuading others by 
peaceful and lawful means so to do; 


or from paying or giving to, or 
withholding from any person en- 
gaged in such dispute, any strike 
benefits or other moneys or things 
of value; or from peacefully assem- 
bling in a lawful manner, and for 
lawful purposes; or from doing any 
act or thing which might lawfully 
be done in the absence of such dis- 
putes by any party thereto; nor 
shall any of the acts specified in this 
paragraph be considered or held to 
be violations of any law of the 

United States. 

The words in italics enabled the 
courts to render the whole clause 
meaningless. The limitations of the 
injunction specified were without ef- 
fect because of the fact that judges 
issuing injunctions exercised the au- 
thority to determine what was lawful 
and what was not lawful. 

The other section of the Clayton 
Act, Labor believed, protected it from 
suits and injunctions, based on alleged 
conspiracy, which means simply Labor 
acting collectively for its interest. 

For many years the prosecution of 
Labor had mainly been under the 
Anti-Trust laws. The Clayton Act was 
intended to put an end to prosecution 
under the Anti-Trust laws. Section 6 
reads: 

That the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Nothing contained in the 
anti-trust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation 
of labor . . . organizations, insti- 
tuted for mutual help .. . or to for- 
bid or to restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organizations from 
lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof; nor shall such or- 
ganizations, or the members there- 
of, be held or construed to be illegal 
combinations or conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade under the anti-trust 
laws. 

Again the words in italics were in- 
terpreted by the courts as allowing 
practically the same injunctions 
against alleged “conspiracies” as pre- 
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viously. The unions were not to be - 


regarded as trust, but they could be 
regarded as “‘conspiracies” under the 
ancient common law. 

The Clayton Act was also intended 
to guarantee a trial by jury. Until 
very recently, the courts have inter- 
preted this provision to mean that a 
trial by jury may be accorded the ac- 
cused if the judge trying the accused 
for contempt so elected. 

However, this evil has recently been 
removed by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in two decisions just made wherein the 
section guaranteeing a trial by jury 
to all charged with contempt was held 
Constitutional and a proper denial of 
the power of the courts to find the 
accused guilty of contempt. 

In the case of Sandefur v. Canoe 
Creek Coal Co., the Circuit Judge cer- 
tified this question to the Supreme 
Court for a decision as to the constitu- 
tionality of this section. With it was 
considered a case of railroad strikers 
(Michaelson et al. vs. United States 
ex rel. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Co.) who had been denied a 
jury trial upon being judged in con- 
tempt after violating an injunction. 
Holding that the status of employer 
and employe is not destroyed by a 
strike, the Supreme Court in a deci- 
sion rendered on Monday, October 20, 
1924, held that this section of the 
Clayton Act was constitutional and 
that the workers were entitled to a 
trial by jury. 

This decision is a blow at the en- 
croaching power of the judiciary and 
will go far to re-establishing faith in 
the government. No longer will a 
federal judge be accuser, judge, and 
executioner, in these cases at least. 
And the onward march of Labor will 
be heartened to secure much the same 
sort of law in the several states. 

The resultant effects of this section 
of the Clayton Act and this decision 
affirming its constitutionality are of 
far-reaching significance to organized 
labor and justify Labors complaint 
that the courts have assumed an un- 


warranted and unconstitutional exer- 
cise of power. These decisions go far 
to remove some of the more pro- 
nounced abuses connected with the in- 
junction evil, but nevertheless leave 
undisturbed the unwarranted author- 
ity of federal judges to issue injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. Having made 
this progressive advance in curbing 
the powers of the courts, it needs our 
even greater attention to remove the 
root of the evil and not rest content 
that some of the more flagrant abuses 
have been mitigated or removed. 
Then, too, it must be remembered 
that there is the necessity for similar 
legislation to restrain our several 
state courts. It will be recalled that 
Oklahoma and Massachusetts have 
had laws of this kind, which have 
been declared unconstitutional as be- 
ing an unwarranted invasion upon the 
inherent power of the judiciary. 
Evidently the recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court 
are a reversal of these former 
decisions. It is difficult to conceive 
that Congress may constitutionally 
limit the power of federal judges to 
find the accused guilty of contempt 
without a jury trial and deny our 
state legislatures a like power and 
authority to limit the power of state 
courts. Wisconsin has a law of this 
character. It is reasonable to assume 
that other states will hasten to secure 
similar laws for the protection of the 
workers in their individual and collec- 
tive rights. The Convention urges 
that organized labor give such meas- 
ures first place in their legislative 
programs for the coming year. What- 
ever else may be said of Labor’s long 
struggle to curb the courts’ unwar- 
ranted and unconstitutional assump- 
tion of power over the people, it must 
be freely conceded that these decisions 
would never have been decided as they 
were unless the question of the un- 
warranted power of our courts had 
been fully presented to the people and 
sentiment crystalized against it. It 
has been said that the Supreme Court 
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follows the elections and this is 
well demonstrated in this instance. 
Other anti-labor decisions by the Su- 
preme Court, including decisions de- 
elaring social legislation unconstitu- 
tional, have forced Labor to the con- 
viction that the power of the courts 
cannot be restrained solely by legis- 
lative enactments, but that constitu- 
tional or other amendments are nec- 
essary to make the courts more re- 
sponsible to the people. In 1906 the 
Federation proposed a constitutional 
amendment to provide for the direct 
election of the judges by the people. 
In 1912 the Federation was willing to 
accept the principle of appointment, 
if limited to short terms and accom- 
panied by the right of recall of judges, 
as well as the recall of judicial de- 
cisions. The Federation at that time 
succeeded in making this one of the 
chief issues before the American peo- 
ple and keeping it as a leading issue 
from 1908 to 1912. The European 
war in 1914 turned attention in other 
directions. Immediately after the war 
the A. F of L. in its Reconstruction 
Program, proposed its present remedy 
of permitting Congress to re-pass a 
measure over the judicial veto. The 
Reconstruction Program declared: “It 
is manifestly evident that a people are 
not self-governing unless they enjoy 
the unquestioned power to determine 
the form and substance of the laws 
which shall govern them. Self-govern- 
ment cannot adequately function if 
there exists within the nation a super- 
ior power or authority which can fi- 
nally determine what legislation en- 
acted by the people, or their duly 
elected representatives, shall be placed 
upon the statute books and what shall 
be declared null and void. It is essen- 
tial that the people, acting directly or 
through Congress or state legislatures, 
should have final authority in de- 
termining which laws shall be enacted. 
Adequate steps must be taken, there- 
fore, which will provide that in the 
event of the Supreme Court declaring 
an act of Congress or of a state legis- 


lature unconstitutional and the people 
acting directly or through Congress or 
a state legislature should re-enact the 
measure, it shall then become the law 
without being subject to annulment by 
any court.” This reform has been 
sponsored by Senator La Follette and 
the Republican-Democratic progres- 
sive movement. Mr. La Follette ap-' 
peared before the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion in 1922 at Cincinnati, and in a 
lengthy and forceful argument laid 
before that body added reasons for 
this great constitutional reform. The 
Committee of the Federation at the 
same convention, which gave further 
consideration to the question, decided 
that it would be better if the proposal 
specified a two-thirds majority of Con- 
gress, and the resolution of that year 
was to that effect, demanding the fol- 
lowing amendment: “An amendment 
providing that if the U.S. Supreme 
Court decides that an act of Congress 
is unconstitutional, or by interpreta- 
tion asserts a public policy at vari- 
ance with the statutory declaration of 
Congress, then if Congress by a two- 
thirds majority re-passes the law, it 
shall become the law of the land.” 
Labor proposes to leave the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. with greater power 
than that enjoyed by any similar ju- 
dicial body of any other country in 
the world. There is no proposal to 
touch the strictly judicial powers of 
the court, and even its right to declare 
and interpret the Constitution — con- 
fined within reasonable and constitu- 
tional limits—is not attempted to be 
modified. The proposal of the A. F. 
of L. amounts to this: The Supreme 
Court at the present moment is the 
absolute and final arbiter of the en- 
tire American political structure. By 
an amendment which would divide this 
final power with Congress, the Su- 
preme Court would be deprived of 
autocratic power over the Constitution 
and the other branches of the govern- 
ment and confined to strictly judicial 
functions. Labor does not stand alone 
in its protest against the assumption 
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of unlimited power by the judiciary 
of our government and its apprehen- 
sion as to the destruction of our demo- 
cratic institutions and the need of 
safeguarding of the legislative branch 
of government. Our forefathers saw 
the situation as did John Marshall, 
later Chief Justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, and the originator of the 
doctrine of judicial oligarchy, when 
he declared: “The legislative authority 
of any country can only be restrained 
by its own constitution. This is a 
principle that springs from the very 
nature of society; and the judicial 
authority can have no right to ques- 
tion the validity of a law unless such 
a jurisdiction is expressly given by 
the constitution.” Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, in the case of Marbury against 
Madison, decided by the Supreme 
Court in 1803, first asserted for that 
court the claim that the court could 
nullify an act of Congress by declar- 
ing it unconstitutional. A year later, 
however, when Justice Chase of the 
Supreme Court was under impeach- 
ment, the Chief Justice, in writing to 
Justice Chase, stated his view as fol- 
lows: “I think the modern doctrine 
of impeachment should yield to an 
appellate jurisdiction in the legisla- 
ture. A reversal of those legal opin- 
ions deemed unsound by the legisla- 
ture would certainly better comport 
with the mildness of our character 
than would a removal of the Judge 
who has rendered them unknowing of 
his fault. (Beveridge’s Life of John 
Marshall, Vol. Ill, p. 177.)” It was 
at the time of the Dred-Scott agitation 
that Lincoln made his strong state- 
ments against the powers of the Su- 
preme Court over the Constitution, 
statements which he repeated after 
his election, and which are as follows: 
“The people of these U.S. are the 
masters of both congresses and courts, 
not to overthrow the constitution, but 
to overthrow the men who pervert the 
constitution. (September 7, 1859.) 
The candid citizen must confess that 
if the policy of the government upon 


vital questions affecting the whole 
people is to be irrevocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
instant they are made in ordinary liti- 
gation between parties in personal ac- 
tions, the people will have ceased to 
be their own rulers, having to that ex- 
tent practically resigned their govern- 
ment into the hands of that eminent 
tribunal. (March 4, 1861.)” Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Progressive Party in this respect 
continued the Jefferson and Lincoln 
traditions, its 1912 platform demand- 
ing “such restriction of the power of 
the courts as shall leave to the people 
the ultimate authority to determine 
fundamental questions of social wel- 
fare and public policies.” Comment- 
ing upon the unlimited and unre- 
strained powers of our courts, ex- 
President Roosevelt said: “If the 
courts have the final say-so on 4ll 
legislative acts, and if no appeal can 
lie from them to the people, then 
they are the irresponsible masters of 
the people. The only tenable excuse 
for such a position is the frank avowal 
that the people lack sufficient intelli- 
gence and morality to be fit to govern 
themselves. In other words (I want 
your attention to that) those who take 
this position hold that the people 
have enough intelligence to frame and 
adopt a constitution, but not enough 
intelligence to apply and interpret the 
constitution which they have them- 
selves made.” Organized labor has 
realized that it is extremely difficult to 
accomplish anything either through 
the courts or through legislation, or 
even through constitutional amend- 
ment, until the courts are better in- 
formed. Even constitutional amend- 
ments have been and are continuously 
perverted and misinterpreted by the 
courts. Organized labor has therefore 
put the reform of the Supreme Court 
and the direct election of federal 
judges in the forefront of its pro- 
gram. Labor is earnestly engaged in 
securing certain constitutional amend- 
ments, including the enactment of the 
child labor amendment. Two child la- 
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bor bills have already been declared 
unconstitutional and the child labor 
amendment itself is subject to being 
perverted by the courts unless that 
power is first limited and unless they 
are made responsible to the people as 
proposed by organized labor. The 
Portland convention in 1923 following 
the previous convention demanded an 
amendment which would clearly safe- 
guard the collective as well as individ- 
ual rights of the wage earners and 
make it impossible for the Supreme 
Court or any other court to limit, re- 
strict or deny such rights by wrongful 
interpretations. The amendment pro- 
posed is as follows: “An amendment 
prohibiting the enactment of any law 
_ or the making of any judicial determi- 
nation which would deny the right of 
_the workers of the U.S. and its terri- 
tories and dependencies to organize 
for the betterment of their conditions; 
to deal collectively with employers; to 
collectively withhold their labor and 
patronage and induce others to do so.” 
Aside from these constitutional amend- 
ments, the legislation demanded by the 
Cincinnati Convention in correction of 
the Clayton Act, is the following: 
“A law which will make more definite 
and effective the intention of Congress 
in enacting Sections 6, 19 and 20 of 
the Clayton Act, which was manifestly 
ignored or overridden by the courts.” 
The second remedy declared for by the 
Cincinnati Convention is: “An act re- 
pealing the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
which was intended by Congress to 
_ prevent illegal combinations in re- 
straint of trade commonly known as 
‘trusts,’ but through judicial misin- 
terpretation and perversion has been 
repeatedly and mainly invoked to de- 
prive the toiling masses of their nat- 
ural and normal rights.” Not only 
has the Sherman Anti-Trust Law been 
applied to outlaw the rightful and 
just collective efforts of the wage 
| earners through their trade unions, 
but more recently the Federal Trade 
Commission has undertaken the en- 
forcement of this as well as the Clay- 


ton Law in a manner that makes 
still more exasperating and threat- 
ening the menace confronting the 
workers. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion charged with guiding and ad- 
ministering the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law and the Clayton Act has demon- 
strated its unfitmess to perform the 
functions delegated to it. Its activities 
have been ineffective so far as large 
and influential combinations are con- 
cerned. With respect to trade unions 
the Federal Trade Commission follow- 
ing the example of the courts is tres- 
passing upon the field of personal re- 
lations between employers and or- 
ganized workers. It is assuming to 
pass judgment upon labor contracts 
which contracts were specifically ex- 
empted under the labor provisions of 
the Clayton Act. Thus the Commission 
is arrogating to itself some of the 
functions of an industrial court and is 
thereby establishing a policy which 
our legislative body rejected. It is 
clear that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law and all other related law cannot 
be used to check undesirable industrial 
tendencies and have been used only 
to repress constructive development 
of both industry and the trade union 
movement. Court decisions and legal 
interpretations have been such as to 
make necessary the enactment of legis- 
lation removing proscriptions against 
normal constructive development of 
industrial controls and repealing the 
unnatural and undesirable prohibi- 
tions contained in trust legislation. In 
the place of our present policy of 
prohibition, we need to develop a na- 
tional economic policy of constructive 
regulation which shall direct growth 
and expansion along lines leading to 
benefits for our whole nation as well as 
the industry. The problem of regula- 
tion involves the determination of 
broad general policies and the pro- 
vision of the necessary technical agen- 
cies competent to secure the purposes 
desired. That a governmental agency 
may fail completely of constructive 
results is demonstrated by the puni- 
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tive achievements of the Federal 
Trade Commission. On the other hand, 
the Department of Commerce which 
has been attempting constructive 
leadership through group action has 
disclosed the possibilities of that sort 
of governmental service which is con- 
structive and helpful. This construc- 
tive development is in marked contrast 
to the repressive, wasteful policy of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
development of legislation to provide 
for the fundamental economic needs of 
workers and industry should not come 
from but one of the groups concerned, 
but should be the recommendations of 
all elements affected. Labor would 
welcome an opportunity to participate 
in such constructive work. This con- 
vention emphatically declares in favor 
of concentrated action on the part of 
the men and women of the labor move- 
ment of our country in support of the 
constructive fundamentals outlined 
and appeals to the forward-looking citi- 
zenship of America to aid in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the es- 
sential reforms in this report set 
forth. (p. 257) We recognize that our 
government is a constitutional sys- 
tem of separation of powers into the 
judiciary, executive and legislative 
branches. We fully approve that di- 
vision of powers. Our government is 
also a government of delegated pow- 
ers. All power not expressly dele- 
gated to the federal or state govern- 
ments is reserved expressly to the 
people. In spite of this three-fold di- 
vision of our government, there has 
developed an increasing assumption of 
power by the judiciary. The steadily 
increasing usurpation of power and 
authority by the courts violates and 
transgresses this most fundamental of 
all American contitutional principles. 
This usurpation of authority mani- 
fests itself in two forms and in con- 
tradiction to each other. In declaring 
laws uncontitutional our courts deny 
to the people the right to delegate re- 
served powers to the state and nation 
not in conflict with the constitutional 


guarantees to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The hard and fast 
restriction and limitation of legisla- 
tive powers, as defined by the courts, 
restricts and limits the opportunities 
of the American people in enlarging 
the functions and duties of that branch 
of government which is most respon- 
sive to the hopes, ambitions and re- 
quirements of the great mass of our 
people—the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment. While it is true that the 
courts have exercised and do exercise 
this usurped function in the interests 
of and for the protection of property 
and of property rights, it is likewise 
true that the most serious and success- 
ful attacks on individual and collective 
rights to life, and liberty, have em- 
anated almost entirely from the 
courts. The attacks of the courts on 
the American system of government 
have gone so far as to be leveled 
against the Constitution itself. The 
issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes is a complete repudiation of the 
doctrine that the rights and liberties 
of our people cannot be limited, cur- 
tailed or taken away other than 
through legislative or constitutional 
methods. Injunctions as now issued, 
destroy those very articles and amend- 
ments of the Constitution which are 
of greatest importance to the people. 
Property and property rights alone 
are consistently protected. Human 
rights are constantly disregarded or 
violated. The Convention calls atten- 
tion to a recent decision — Sandefer 
vs. Canoe Creek Coal Co.—rendered on 
October 20 of this year, in which the 
Supreme Court recognizes the abuse 
of power by the courts. It recognizes 
this abuse, however, only in part. It 
does not do anything to correct the 
wrongs the courts have inflicted upon 
the people in the labor movement, even 
in those instances now admitted to 
have been unconstitutional. This de- 
cision marks a great victory for Labor 
insofar as it re-establishes trial by 
jury in contempt of court cases arising 
in the federal courts. The correction of 
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judicial abuses by the courts them- 
selves is neither secure nor satisfac- 
tory. The correction of these abuses 
must come through acts of Congress 
or by constitutional method. It is 
probable that the Supreme Court was 
influenced in this decision not only by 
the campaign waged by organized la- 
bor, but by the fact that Congress had 
under consideration bills to restrict 
the power of the courts in contempt 
cases. The danger is that courts may 
begin once more by the process of in- 
terpretation to restrict the trial by 
jury and it is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will proceed to enact the pro- 
posed bills assuring a trial by jury in 
all cases of indirect contempt. The 
A. F. of L. has called upon Congress 
to enact effective legislation against 
the further evils ineffectively dealt 
with by the Clayton Act (Sections 6, 
19 and 20) That Act still leaves the 
door open for injunctions by provid- 
ing that organized labor may act “ina 
lawful manner” without defining what 
those lawful acts are. A definition has 
been successfully made in Great 
Britain and has been copied from Brit- 
ish practice by other countries. 
Though the Clayton Act provided 
that labor unions should not be re- 
garded as trusts under the Sherman 
Act, it left the door open for them to 
be regarded by the courts as conspira- 
cies under the ancient common law. 
This evil has also been eliminated in 
Great Britain and other countries. 
Congress can do away with this doc- 
trine in the United States. We urge 
in addition to the endorsement of these 
and all the other legislative and con- 
stitutional measures mentioned that 
Congress re-define the equity powers 
of the courts. A broad view of indus- 
trial problems makes it evident that 
there is need for a reconsideration of 
law affecting collective action both by 
the industry and by wage earners, in 
order that there may be development 
of policies for constructive regulation 
of industry. An intelligent public 
opinion thoroughly aroused and a Con- 


gress responsive to the will of the 
people can prevent any and all usurpa- 
tion of power by the courts and will 
result in the early attainment of the 
judicial reform declared for. To ac- 
complish that end we recommend the 
publication in pamphlet form of this 
part of the report so that this splendid 
pronouncement and declaration of in- 
tentions may be widely and effectively 
disseminated. (P. 260) We are in com- 
plete agreement with the effort made 
to alter our present method of trial 
and punishment arising out of the 
charge of contempt of court, alleged 
to have been committed outside the 
presence of the court. Having suc- 
ceeded in making applicable the con- 
stitutional guarantee of trial by jury 
in all charges of indirect contempt of 
court arising out of labor disputes and 
insofar as they relate to our federal 
courts we must not rest content until 
the right of “trial by jury” shall be 
guaranteed to all citizens and govern 
in all charges of indirect contempt of 
court, and apply to our state as well 
as our federal courts. The E.C. is di- 
rected to continue its efforts to the 
early accomplishment of this much 
needed judicial reform. (P. 260). We 
are in complete agreement with the ef- 
fort made to alter our present method 
of trial and punishment arising out of 
the charge of contempt of court, al- 
leged to have been committed outside 
the presence of the court. Having 
succeeded in making applicable the 
constitutional guarantee of trial by 
jury in all charges of indirect con- 
tempt of court arising out of labor 
disputes and insofar as they relate 
to our federal courts we must not rest 
content until the right of “trial by 
jury” shall be guaranteed to all citi- 
zens and govern in all charges of in- 
direct contempt of court, and apply 
to our state as well as our federal 
courts. (p. 233). We are gratified 
with the failure of the unsatisfactory 
legislative proposals. We urge con- 
tiuation of efforts to assure jury 
trials for all contempt cases except 
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those occurring in the presence of the 
court. 


Craft Unions (Jurisdiction) (also 
see: Labor Unity—C.I.0.) (1952, pp. 
33, 357) Res. 31: 


Whereas— The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the organization cam- 
paigns it has conducted had always 
assured the interested organizations 
that where it was advantageous to 
organize on a vertical basis, those peo- 
ple being organized would be segre- 
gated into the organization which had 
jurisdiction over the work they per- 
formed, and 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has not carried out the 
principles established under the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation 
of Labor as it applies to the labor 
unions who are established as craft 
organizations, and 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in taking the position of 
allowing distinct craftsmen to remain 
in Federal Labor Unions and leaving 
the decision up to the craftsmen af- 
fected to use their own discretion as 
to whether or not they want to affili- 
ate with the established craft organi- 
zation which properly covers the type 
of work being done, and 

Whereas—The craft organizations 
having jurisdiction over certain types 
of work are being impeded and im- 
paired by the conditions that now exist 
are faced with absolute disintegration 
should these conditions be allowed to 
continue, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor turn over to the vari- 
ous National and International Un- 
ions such craftsmen who come under 
the jurisdiction of the National and 
International Unions who are now 
members of any and all Federal Labor 
Unions. 


(1952, pp. 28, 457) Res. 6: 


Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its organizing cam- 
paigns which it has conducted has 
always assured the interested organi- 
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zations that where it was advantag- 
eous to organize on a vertical basis, 
those workers being organized, would 
be segregated into the organization 
which had a jurisdiction over the work 
that they performed, and 
Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has not carried out the 
principles as established under the 
Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as it applies to the labor 
unions which are established as craft 
organizations, and 
Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor taking the position of 
allowing distinct craftsmen to remain 
in vertical, National and International 
Unions which do not properly cover 
the type of work being done, and 
Whereas—The craft organizations 
having jurisdiction over certain type 
of workers are being impeded and 
impaired by the conditions that now 
exist are being faced with absolute 
disintegration if these conditions are 
allowed to continue, and 
Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor enjoins all National and In- 
ternationl Unions, from taking such 
workers who do not belong to their 
jurisdiction and, if and when such 


workers are in view and ready to be 


organized, to instruct the Organizers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions to inform and 
advise said National and International 
Unions headquarters of impending or- 
ganization of said craft workers un- 


der whose jurisdiction they may be- : 


long before any of said Organizers 


wa 


make attempt to organize said workers _ 


for their own National and Interna- _ 


tional Unions therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this resolution be — 


given very serious consideration and i; 


all National and International Un-_ 


ions be advised to effectuate into prac- 
tice when organizing workers to ad- 


here to the assigned jurisdiction of 


their respective unions, 
Crime Study—(1926, p. 282) The 


A. F. of L, is in favor of the investi-— 


: 
: 
: 
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gation of crime, the causes leading to 
crime, finding ways and means in deal- 
ing with problems arising out of or 
related to crime, assuring an uncor- 
rupted and equal observance and en- 
forcement of law, and securing a 
scientific penal administration thereof. 

(1934, pp. 79, 550) At least 20 bills 
having for their purpose changes in 
the laws to make the penalties higher 
in various cases of crime were intro- 
duced in Congress. Twelve of these 
pills came from the Department of 
Justice. Among them were several 
which in the hands of an unfair judge 
could be made to apply to Labor. Vio- 
lations of the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
are misdemeanors and require proof of 
conspiracy to prosecute. In a report 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
the Department of Justice stated that 
it is often difficult to prove that the 
acts of racketeers affecting interstate 
commerce amount to conspiracy and 
that the act was designed primarily 
to prevent and punish persons who 
commit acts of intimidation, violence, 
coercion or extortion or who make 
threats. These are made felonies and 
the penalty on conviction is from one 
to ten years and a fine of $5,000, or 
both. Twelve bills were submitted to 
the Judiciary Committee by the At- 
torney General but no public hearings 
were held on them. Only the Attorney 
General and his assistant appeared be- 
fore the committee. The bills were re- 
reported in the Senate one day and 
passed the next and then sent to the 
House. Senator La Follette introduced 
an amendment to one of the bills 
which provides: “That no court of the 
United States shall construe or apply 
any of the provisions of this Act in 
such manner as to impair, diminish, 
or in any manner affect the rights of 
bona fide labor organizations in law- 
fully carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof, as such rights are ex- 
pressed in existing statutes of the 
United States.” The President of the 
A. F. of L. entered protest against the 
wording of some of the bills and 
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amendments were made The bills 
passed both Houses and were signed 
by the President. 


Credit Unions (also see: Consumer 
Co-ops)—(1931, pp. 114, 289) Bills to 
permit the establishment of credit un- 
ions and to protect small loan bor- 
rowers, were introduced in the Senate 
and House. The credit union bill pro- 
vided that any seven or more persons 
in the District of Columbia could in- 
corporate and do business. This would 
permit groups of people working to- 
gether in any government department 
to organize a credit union for the pur- 
pose of loaning money to its members. 
As this would not protect three-quar- 
ters of the people in the District, who 
would not be in a position to form 
credit unions, the small loan bills were 
introduced in their interest. Officers 
of the Washington Central Labor Un- 
ion complained that “loan sharks” 
were charging from 100 per cent to 
500 per cent for small loans. The 
small loan bills were reported favor- 
ably to both Houses and were lost in 
the congestion. The A. F of L. sup- 
ported both the credit unions and the 
small loan bills in an effort to drive 
the “loan sharks” out of business. 


(1937, pp. 185, 502) The credit un- 
ion is a form of consumers’ coopera- 
tive particularly adaptable for trade 
unions. A Federal credit union is sim- 
ple to operate, safeguarded by govern- 
ment charter and supervision, and 
can give members a very important 
service. Almost every union family 
knows what it is to need money 
urgently for an emergency or to 
strive for a bit of comfort and enjoy- 
ment. . Trade union members 
should share in the benefits of this 
cooperative enterprise, and also avail 
themselves of the opportunity to learn 
the principles of cooperative business 
management through activity on 
credit union committees, Such experi- 
ence in cooperative business manage- 
ment as can be had through a credit 
union by working with government 
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credit union supervisors can be invalu- 
able to the labor movement. Union 
members and officers who have proved 
their ability as business managers in 
a credit union can go forward to serv- 
ice in consumers’ cooperative retail 
stores and help to build a trade union 
cooperative movement. Following the 
instructions of the Tampa Convention 
in 1936, we have made information 
on credit unions and consumers’ coop- 
eratives available to affiliated organi- 
zations. A pamphlet specially pre- 
pared for trade unions on this subject 
was sent to all international unions, 
all organizers and all directly affiliated 
local unions. This will be followed by 
instructing our organizers and central 
labor unions to encourage and assist 
local organizations interested in start- 
ing credit unions or cooperatives and 
to give them information. The Federal 
Government has recently chartered 14 
credit unions in trade unions, and 
credit unions of longer standing have 
a record of substantial service to 
union members on street and electric 
railways, in the postal service, in 
metal trades work, in government 
offices and manufacturing plants. 


(1938, p. 158) Public No. 416 
amends certain sections of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act approved June 
26, 1934. It provides that federal 
credit unions shall be under the super- 
vision of the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration and shall make 
such financial reports to him as he 
may require. Each federal credit un- 
ion shall be subject to examination by, 
and for this purpose shall make its 
books and records accessible to, any 
person designated by the Governor. 
The Governor shall fix a scale of ex- 
amination fees to be paid by the fed- 
eral credit unions, giving due consid- 
eration to the time and expense inci- 
dent to such examinations, and to the 
ability of federal credit unions to pay 
such fees which shall be assessed 
against and paid by each federal 
credit union promptly after the com- 
pletion of such examination. The 
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Governor is authorized to make inves- 
tigations and to conduct researches 
and studies of the problems of persons 
of small means in obtaining credit at 
reasonable rates of interest and of 
methods and benefits of cooperative 
saving and lending among such per- 
sons. He is further authorized to pub- 
lish reports of such investigations. 
Section 18 provides that federal credit 
unions organized under the Act, their 
property, their franchises, capital, re- 
serves, surpluses and other funds and 
their income shall be exempt from all 
taxation now and hereafter imposed 
by the United States or any state, ter- 
ritorial or local taxing authority; ex- 
cept that any real property and any 
tangible personal property of such 
federal credit union shall be subject 
to federal, state, territorial and local 
taxation to the same extent as other 
similar property tax. Provision by an 
employer of facilities for the opera- 
tions of a federal credit union on the 
premises of such employer shall not 


be deemed to be intimidation, coercion, — 


interference, restraint or discrimina-— 
tion within the provisions of Sections — 


7 and 8 of the National Labor Rela- 


tions Act. (P. 177). Government char- 
tered credit unions, when properly op- 
erated and adequately safeguarded, 
have in many cases given important 
service to trade union members. In 


considering the credit union however, 


it should be recognized at the outset 


that its function is different from that 


of the trade union and that it may be 
a useful adjunct to the trade union 
only when its operations in no way in- 
terfere with those of the trade union. 


The trade union is concerned with 
improving wages and working condi- 
tions through agreement with em- 
ployers, and maintaining the rights 
of their members as citizens. In order 
to carry out these functions, officers 
must have the loyal support of mem- 
bers and must be elected for their 
merit and ability in carrying on the 
business of the union. Trade union 
members look to their union officers to 


: 
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negotiate with employers and handle 
all matters concerned with improving 
their income and working conditions, 
and all other union business. The 
credit union must not divert them 
from this essential function. The 
credit union on the other hand, in its 
business of granting loans at low 
rates, providing a safe investment for 
members’ savings and earning enough 
income to pay good interest, has func- 
tions distinctly separate from those of 
the trade union To protect members’ 
savings, credit union officers must pass 
on requests for loans with scrupulous 
care and good judgment; they must 
collect loans which have become de- 
linquent with exactness and fairness. 
Such action is not concerned with trade 
union business, Credit union business 
should be handled in such a way that 
the trade union member does not con- 
fuse his relation to the credit union 
with his relation to the trade union. 
Action necessary for the credit union 
must not be permitted to impair his 
loyalty to trade union officers or to 
influence his participation in trade un- 
ion affairs. In order that credit union 
officers and members fully understand 
the function of a credit union, careful 
instruction will be necessary. It must 
be understood that the credit union is 
a business organization, and must be 
operated on sound business principles; 
that political considerations cannot en- 
ter in without impairing its operation; 
that the credit union treasury is sep- 
arate from the trade union treasury 
and its business separate from trade 
union business. The requirements for 
making loans and repaying loans must 
be fully understood by members so 
that they will see the relation of their 
personal transactions to the business 
of the credit union as a whole. The 
proper functioning of a credit union 
depends upon the character, vigilance 
and judgment of its officers. Federal 
laws provide for a supervisory com- 
mittee and a credit committee. Mem- 
bers of the supervisory committee, 
which examines the affairs of the 


credit union and audits its books, must 
be constantly on the watch to see that 
its affairs are in order and sound busi- 
ness practices are followed. The 
credit committee, which passes on 
loans, must have both patience and 
firmness in helping members to a con- 
structive solution of their credit prob- 
lems and safeguarding the investment 
of others by refusing loans which 
could not be collected. The treasurer 
and board of directors, who have final 
responsibility, must be persons of 
character and ability, capable of han- 
dling credit union business and ready 
to spend the time necessary for effi- 
cient management. Unless there are at 
least eight capable persons ready to 
take responsibility, a credit union can- 
not be properly managed. We empha- 
size these points because we feel they 
are vital to the successful manage- 
ment of credit unions by trade unions. 
We also recognize the valuable service 
credit unions may give to trade union 
membership. By furnishing ready 
money at times of emergency, helping 
members to pay off old debts, freeing 
them from loan sharks, teaching habits 
of saving and thrift, sometimes by 
helping them to buy their own homes, 
credit unions have lifted many a mem- 
ber from the brink of despair, restored 
his self-confidence, helped him to a 
better and richer life. All of us meet 
emergencies we cannot foresee. An ac- 
count with the credit union gives that 
spirit of independence which is vital to 
trade union growth and basic to all 
human development. Our study of 
credit unions has not yet proceeded 
far enough to provide a basis for com- 
plete analysis at this time. The Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and 
Electrical Railway Employees has 
started twenty-four credit unions in 
Chicago within the last year, covering 
its entire membership of more than 
20,000 on the Chicago elevated and 
surface lines. Before organizing these 
credit unions the association carried 
on a campaign of education through 
its weekly paper, The Union Leader. 
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This was effective in establishing a 
thorough understanding of the credit 
union among the membership before 
the credit union offices were opened 
for business. We emphasize again the 
importance of such education for any 
union undertaking to operate a credit 
union. The Federal Credit Union 
Section of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration gives careful and exacting 
supervision to credit unions operat- 
ing under federal charter. All fed- 
eral credit unions are examined once 
yearly by the bank examiners of the 
Farm Credit Administration, and in 
addition are given assistance at the 
start and frequent supervision there- 
after by the field men of the Credit 
Union Section. These examiners and 
field men insist that the affairs of all 
federal credit unions be kept in order 
and that the regulations of the charter 
and by-laws under which they operate 
be strictly observed. Any credit union 
failing to live up to these regulations 
is given every possible assistance by 
field men to put its affairs in order. If 
it still fails to do so its charter may be 
revoked. This strict supervision is a 
most important safeguard and a great 
benefit to unions operating credit un- 
ions. It strengthens the hand of credit 
union officers in dealing with difficult 
situations. In closing we make the 
following recommendations: that your 
committee continue to study credit un- 
ions; that the committee take up with 
the Federal Credit Union Section of 
the Farm Credit Administration the 
question of granting credit union char- 
ters to central labor unions covering 
membership of affiliated locals; that 
local unions operating credit unions 
observe the above mentioned safe- 
guards. 


(1942, p. 239) The credit union 
movement has developed since 1920, 
and this type of service has proved to 
be of particular value to trade unions. 
Credit unions are safeguarded by 
government charter and the close 
supervision provided by government 
agents has assisted unions and resulted 


in an admirable record of good man- 
agement, efficient service and safety. 

(1942, p. 248) Credit union serv- 
ices have been of particular value to 
union members in peacetime because 
they give protection against loan 
sharks, furnish credit at low cost and 
encourage saving at a good rate of 
interest. In wartime, in addition to 
these services, the credit union has a 
special function because through it 
union members can invest their money 
in war bonds and at the same time be 
sure they can get cash quickly if 
needed.... 

Credit union reports thus far re- 
ceived show the following: The credit 
union has raised the credit rating of 
union members in the city concerned 
so that they are given credit by busi- 
ness firms. The credit union strength- 
ens the trade union by showing what 
can be done through organization; by 
helping members financially and see- 
ing that they are not under obligation 
to anyone but their own organization; 
by creating closer relationship be- 
tween the members through helping 
one another. There has been extensive 
purchase of war bonds through credit 
unions. .. . Over a period of years, 
before the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation guaranteed bank deposits, 
credit unions proved to be safer than 
banks. Today their safety record is 
unimpaired, All credit unions must 
be chartered by federal or state goy- 
ernments. They are subject to rigid 
control and examination, which re- 
duces bad debts and losses to a mini- 
mum. ... In trade union federal 
credit unions, bad loans charged off 
in the last 6 years have amounted to 
between 21/20 of 1 per cent of 
amounts loaned. This is more than 
covered by required reserves. The 
rigid government controls over credit 
unions relieve union officers of embar- 
rassment in collecting loan payments. 


(1942, p. 244) Most trade union 
members get their credit union service 
from credit unions covering an entire 
industrial plant. The Federal Credit 
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Union Service prefers to charter that 
group which covers the largest number 
of persons. In some cases, however, 
the trade union covers several plants 
or shops, and when this is so, the 
larger number can be served by char- 
tering the trade union as field of mem- 
bership. 


(1944, p. 146) The Executive Coun- 
cil submitted a summarized statement 
on the desirability of credit unions 
from which the following are excerpts: 

Our members have in general found 
that this basis of organization is satis- 
factory and in most cases union mem- 
bers are especially active in carrying 
on the business of the credit union and 
holding official positions in it. In 39 
eredit unions, membership is limited 
to union members. 

Unions which have had experience 
with credit unions express a general 
view that the credit union preserves 
the benefits of hard-won union gains 
by giving members security in emer- 
gencies and a higher financial and 
eredit status in their communities. It 
means much to union members to 
know that in time of need they can 
have immediate help from a friendly 
source in their own credit union, and 
this knowledge gives a new sense of 
independence, security, peace of mind 
and freedom. It is sound policy to 
keep members’ savings in their own 
credit union to serve their own needs, 
for in borrowing they feel obligation 
to no one but their fellow members. 

In general, interest rates on money 
invested in the credit union are higher 
and rates on loans are lower than can 
be had elsewhere; and the credit union 
forms a convenient place for members 
to build up savings by small weekly 
deposits or to make small loans which 
banks will not handle. 

Unions emphasize the important 
service of the credit union in making 
thrift easy and popular. In a well- 
managed credit union, officers help 
members to set up a systematic sav- 
ing plan, teach them wise spending, 
help members to budget their income 


so they can pay off indebtedness and 
stay out of debt in the future. Thou- 
sands of dollars are saved by freeing 
members from loan sharks. 

Unions report that credit union 
loans are used for: Consolidating and 
paying off debts; medical, hospital, 
dental care; legal and burial expenses; 
to buy homes, automobiles, furniture, 
or for home improvements; to pay 
cash for purchases and avoid the high 
cost of installment buying; for edu- 
cation and summer courses; vacations; 
to save by buying coal in summer; for 
Christmas Clubs; to pay taxes; rent; 
union dues. Many credit unions insure 
all borrowers so that the loan leaves 
no burden on families in case the bor- 
rower dies or is disabled. 

Where trade union and credit union 
work closely together, the credit un- 
ion strengthens the trade union in 
many ways. It shows what can be 
done by cooperation, brings members 
closer together and cements the ties 
to their union by giving a new and 
valued service. It helps members keep 
in good standing, saves them from 
garnisheeing and so keeps them on 
the job and in the union. By meeting 
members’ financial needs, the credit 
union wins respect and influence for 
the trade union and also gives officers 
a field of contact with members’ prob- 
lems and a chance for helpfulness that 
promotes better understanding. One 
union reports: The trade union and 
the credit union go hand in hand. 
Another states: Savings through the 
credit union built our Labor Temple. ... 
Credit unions form an important part 
of the Rochdale consumers cooperative 
movement. The facilities of federal 
and state governments and the Credit 
Union National Association now avail- 
able to assist unions in organizing 
credit unions provide safeguards 
against faulty organization and in- 
efficient management. Experience has 
proved that over a period of years 
losses to members who invested their 
money in credit unions in the United 
States have been so rare and so small 
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in amount as to be almost insignifi- 
cant. Under the careful supervision 
of government banking examiners 
thousands of union members have 
proved their ability to manage credit 
unions and benefit by them 

In view of the experience of our 
members with credit unions, we wel- 
come the growth of this service to un- 
ion members and urge our affiliated 
organizations to assist in the organi- 
zation of credit unions to serve their 
membership. Credit union organiza- 
tion should be undertaken only with 
the advice and guidance of the proper 
representatives from the government 
or from the Credit Union National 
Association. 


(1944, p. 587) The convention 
unanimously adopted the following re- 
port of the convention committee: 

The Executive Council has well sum- 
marized the philosophy of organized 
labor in its report on Credit Unions. 
That Labor’s philosophy is one of 
service is amply evident in the fact 
that, at least 11,000 credit unions in 
this country are serving the needs of 
over three million persons on a yearly 
loan business of about $210 millions. 
These credit unions, operating under 
the supervision of government bank- 
ing examiners, are paying substantial 
dividends which range from 3 to 6 per 
cent to all of their members. 

The benefits resulting from this eco- 
nomic service of organized labor are 
multiple. Credit unions, which operate 
to serve the organized and unorganized 
workers in all the contingencies of 
life, help to preserve the benefits of 
hard-won union gains. They give 
stature to organized labor while they 
are rendering security to their mem- 
bers. Through their cooperative ef- 
forts they make trade unionism a 
“way of life” by cementing the inter- 
dependence of members upon their un- 
ions and unions upon their members. 

We concur with the Executive Coun- 
cil in encouraging the constant growth, 
and wisely extended services of credit 
unions. This committee urges all or- 


ganizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to assist in 
the organization of credit unions. 

We further recommend that the ex- 
isting credit unions be especially 
solicitous and helpful to all returning 
veterans, and further recommend that 
all credit unions affiliated with our 
labor organization, make a special 
effort to render ineffectual, and thus 
to destroy, war bond sharks, who even 
now are seeking war bond profits at 
the expense of the workers. 


(1953, p. 331) Credit unions are 
one form of cooperatives in which un- 
ions have become particularly inter- 
ested. By organizing credit unions 
unions have accomplished the two-fold 
objective of helping their members to 
save and invest their money at a good 
return and of giving them an oppor- 
tunity to borrow funds when necessary 
at reasonable interest rates. 

Finding difficulty in obtaining low- 
cost credit from regular commercial 
agencies and anxious to protect fel- 
low workers from unscrupulous small- 
loan operators and outright loan 
sharks, trade union members are or- 
ganizing and operating an increasing 
number of their own credit unions. 
Pooling their savings, they use their 
combined funds to provide members 
with low-cost loans without red tape 
or embarrassment. 

Local A. F. of L. affiliates are now 
operating 437 credit unions. In addi- 
tion, many other credit unions al- 
though chartered to serve employes 
in a company, plant, or office, have 
been initiated or supportsd by the 
A F. of L. Our Federation should 
continue to encourage this desirable 
and beneficial form of self-help and 
to provide practical information to our 
affiliates about it. 

It is particularly important to pro- 
vide proper safeguards to assure full 
safety and integrity of the funds en- 
trusted to the credit unions by their 
members. All credit unions must be 
chartered by federal or state govern- 
ments. Our affiliates interested in 
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credit union organization should seek 
advice with regard to procedure, avail- 
able from our headquarters. 

(Page 502) Trade unions should en- 
courage union members in organizing 
new cooperatives and credit unions and 
give them guidance in the develop- 
ment of sound cooperative plans. This 
field of activitiy merits the major at- 
tention of the labor movement. Par- 
ticipation by trade unionists in coop- 
erative enterprises yields tangible 
economic benefits for themselves, their 
families and the whole community. 
We hope, therefore, that our unions 
will take a leading part in the re- 
newed growth of cooperatives in the 
United States. Our Federation should 
provide informational aid to our affili- 
ates and members in sound organiza- 
tion of consumer-owned non-profit en- 
terprises. 

Credit unions provide to trade un- 
ion members a practical means of say- 
ing and investing their money at a 
worthwhile return and of obtaining 
loan funds when necessary at reason- 
able rates. It is important that the 
A. F. of L. continue to help our affili- 
ates in the organization of credit un- 
ions by providing them with informa- 
tion about desirable procedures and 
necessary safeguards for sound and 
successful operation of credit unions. 

(1954, p. 329) A. F. of L. unions 
have established and are now operat- 
ing 476 credit unions while many 
others, not officially labor-sponsored, 
largely owe their initial organization 
and successful operation to the efforts 
of our local affiliates and their mem- 
bers. It is important for our Federa- 
tion to continue to give all possible 
assistance and guidance to affiliates 
and members in the organization and 
operation of credit unions. Advice 
with regard to procedures necessary 
for sound management of credit un- 
ions and necessary safeguards of the 
funds entrusted to them should con- 
tinue to be provided from our head- 
quarters to our affiliates interested in 
organizing credit unions. 


(1955, p. 187) With the increasing 
desire of many families for an inex- 
pensive, reliable source of credit, par- 
ticipation of union members in credit 
unions has rapidly grown. Credit un- 
ions have provided trade union mem- 
bers with the opportunity to invest 
their savings at a good return and to 
borrow funds when necessary at a 
reasonable rate of interest. Union 
members have found that credit un- 
ions have made available to them a 
ready source of low-cost credit with- 
out unnecessary red tape or embar- 
rassing investigation. Their member- 
ship and participation in credit un- 
ions has relieved them of the necessity 
of resorting to unreliable small loan 
sharks when they have been in need 
of funds in time of emergency. 

Nearly one million union members 
now belong to credit unions, many of 
them directly sponsored by our affili- 
ates. During the past year, A F. of L. 
unions have organized approximately 
100 new credit unions, bringing the 
total number of credit unions spon- 
sored by our local affiliates to 576. In 
addition, union members have been 
primarily responsible for organizing 
and operating many other credit un- 
ions not officially labor-sponsored, 

Local unions and their members de- 
siring to organize and operate credit 
unions should continue to be given 
all possible assistance and guidance. 
In order that credit unions should be 
organized on a healthy and sound 
basis, it is important that our affili- 
ates and members be given all neces- 
sary information for efficient manage- 
ment of credit union operations and 
for establishing necessary safeguards 
of the funds entrusted to credit un- 
ions by their members. 

Cuban Labor—(1927, p. 105) Over 
thirty years ago the A. F. of L. 
expressed its sympathy for the 
Cubans and declared: “No people 
should be forced to live under a sov- 
ereignty to which they do not con- 
sent.” A year later our Federation 
tendered “its hearty sympathy to 
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all men struggling against op- 
pression and especially to the men of 
Cuba who for years have sacrificed 
and suffered to secure the right of 
self-government.” We kept in close 
touch with events in Cuba and the 
following year re-affirmed the declara- 
tion of 1896. In 1898 our convention 
in declaring our duty toward Cuba 
and its unfortunate people said: 
“American sons fought and gave their 
lives to win for them their freedom 
and independence, and we mistake 
much the honor and good faith of our 
people if they will lend their counte- 
nance to any movement that will rob 
the Cuban patriots of that liberty 
which they prize so highly them- 
selves.” American labor believes that 
international relations between na- 
tions must be based upon the same 
high standards of morality that we 
hold should obtain between individ- 
uals. We hold that contracts and 
pledges should represent responsible 
intentions. Because we felt our gov- 
ernment should keep faith, American 
labor demanded that the Isle of Pines 
Treaty be ratified. It was the privi- 
lege of the A. F. of L. to urge that 
ratification. 


(1930, p. 891) Our representatives 
in the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor are instructed to use all diligence 
in opposing all forms of intervention 
and interposition, including diplomatic 
pressure and government-approved 
loans, in behalf of the existing gov- 
ernment of Cuba. 


(1936, p. 637) The A. F. of L., 
speaking for the organized workers 
of the U.S., denounces and condemns 
in the strongest terms the Batista 
dictatorship, with its fearful and in- 
describable tortures of labor men and 
others, with its assassination and its 
punishment by exile, and with its hid- 
eous espionage system; and that we 
record this protest with President Go- 
mez and with the State Department 
at Washington; we extend our sym- 
pathy to the Cuban workers and our 
admiration for their heroic conduct 


under the dictatorship and that we 
pledge our support until freedom fi- 
nally is achieved; and also that we 
extend our fraternal greetings to the 
Cuban workers through the President 
of the now disbanded Cuban Federa- 
tion of Labor, Brother Cesar Vilar, 
who is in exile and who prior to his 
exile was imprisoned for eleven 
months because of his service as a 
leader of the Cuban workers. 

Guantanamo Bay, Wages and Right 
of Organization — (1950, pp. 419, 491) 
Res. 127: 

Whereas—Wage scales and working 
conditions for local employes at the 
United States Naval Base in Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, are below the stand- 
ards now prevailing in that country, 
and 

Whereas—The minimum wage seale 
now in force at the Guantanamo Naval 
Base is below the legal minimum of 
75 cents per hour here in the United 
States, and 

Whereas—Lack of housing facilities 
for local employes in the immediate 
vicinity of the naval base compels 
them to travel a long distance to and 
from work, requiring an average of 
about four and half hours a day in 
travel time, and 

Whereas—The more than fifteen 
hundred local workers employed at the 
Guantanamo Naval Base do not en- 
joy the benefit of trade union member- 
ship and protection, and thus have no 
efficient way to properly handle their 
grievances, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby goes on record 
as favoring the revision of the wage 
scales now in force at the United 
States Naval Base in Guantanamo, 
Cuba, bringing the minimum up to at 
least the statutory 75 cents per hour 
now in force in our country, and be it 
further 

Resolved—To urge the Navy De-- 
partment of the United States to bring 
about changes in the housing and 
travel conditions of the local employes 
of the Guantanamo Naval Base and 
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not to interfere with their desire to 
form a labor organization of their own 
choosing. 

Sugar Contracts—(1946, p. 544) 
Res. 135: 

Resolved—That this 65th conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Chicago, IIL, 
authorizes and empowers the Execu- 
tive Council to make a thorough in- 
vestigation and study of the sugar 
contracts entered into by the CCC with 
sugar producers of Cuba and how 
these affect the economic conditions of 
the working people of the United 
States and their territories so as to de- 
nounce before Congress or the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture or the 
corresponding bureau any situation 
that may result in extreme and unnec- 
essary economic hardship to Ameri- 
can labor and consumers in general 
and determine to what extent labor in 
Cuba has shared in the benefits of the 
aforementioned purchase contract of 
the CCC. 


Cultural Exchange Programs — 
(1955, p. 290) There are at present 
a number of government programs in 
the field of international cultural ex- 
change. These programs are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor, the 
Department of State, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and several somewhat independent 
units in these departments. 

In addition under express provision 
in the Smith-Mundt Act a number of 
programs are administered by pri- 
vate non-profit organizations, and, un- 
der contract, by certain universities 
and colleges. 


There is nominally a Board of For- 
eign Scholarships and there are sev- 
eral other advisory bodies working in 
conjunction with these programs. 

There is an urgent need for better 
inter-departmental cooperation for the 
administration of these programs. 

In addition, all of the programs need 
careful re-evaluation both as to con- 
tent and administrative procedure. 


One phase, for example, which needs 
careful study is programming foreign 
visitors, in this country. Thus far, 
there seems to have been either no 
careful planning in the routing of the 
visitors or else the planning has been 
done by those with little appreciation 
of either the objectives of the program 
or the effect of the relation of an ill- 
planned program on both the visitors 
and us, the hosts. It is not unusual 
to have thirty or more visitors from 
abroad suddenly “drop in” on a union 
leader or a school without the slightest 
indication of the visit having been 
given previously to the prospective 
host. The “host”—be he a union lead- 
er or school man—is annoyed and the 
guest may never see what he needs 
to see. A well-planned program would 
avoid such problems. Furthermore, 
under the present arrangements the 
same people in the same communities 
are continually being asked to receive 
guests in addition to their regular 
work assignments. Such waste and 
confusion results from a lack of 
planning on the part of the govern- 
ment officials and the private agencies 
picked by Government, entrusted with 
this task. 


We recommend that definite plans be 
formulated by a specially selected 
committee on which labor must be 
represented, to discuss the problems 
involved in these programs, and that 
such a committee, in cooperation with 
interested governmental agencies, be 
asked to hold an inter-departmental 
conference at which the many phases 
of these programs—both content and 
administrative procedure—be care- 
fully re-examined. 

If administrative rulings cannot 
bring about a more effective means 
of conducting these programs, then 
legislative action should be sought. 
Legislation must be sought to assure 
labor representation on the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships and other simi- 
lar agencies at the next session of 
Congress as a first step in this pro- 
gram. 
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We would further emphasize that 
the confirmed policy of the Federa- 
tion be strictly observed: that all as- 
signments made in behalf or in the 
name of the Federation be cleared 
through the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations and the Committee on 
Education, of the Federation. 

In spite of these problems of ad- 
ministration, substantial progress is 
being made in assisting foreign visi- 
tors. 


Curtis Publishing Company, Anti- 
Union Attitude—(1952, pp. 46, 381) 
Res. 68 directed attention to the cam- 
paign being conducted to organize em- 
ployees of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany and urged wholehearted sup- 
port and cooperation of every trade 
unionist in the undertaking. 

(1953, pp. 432, 587) Res. 94 again 
called attention to the continued anti- 
union activities of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company and urged cooperation 
of all trade unionists in taking ap- 
propriate action against the products 
of this company. 


Customs Simplification—(1953, pp. 
193, 500) The E.C. reported A. F. 
of L. opposition to the proposed bill 
to simplify customs procedure for the 
reason that as originally presented it 


would have abolished the selling price / 


as a basis of duty assessment. The 
objectionable section was omitted. The 
convention unanimously adopted the 
convention committee recommenda- 
tions and report as follows: 

Simplification of customs procedures 
to eliminate cumbersome and obsolete 
methods and to avoid costly delays in 
the passage of goods through customs 
has had our support and provides for 
efficient administration. We are grati- 
fied that the legislation to accomplish 
this, enacted this year, conforms to 
the recommendations of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Customs laws should not conceal 
provisions intended for purposes other 
than to enforce vigilant, efficient and 
expeditious administration of existing 


laws against smuggling or dumping of 
goods and the full and effective collec- 
tion of established import duties. 
(1954, p. 142) In reporting on pro- 
posed revisions in Customs Simplifi- 
cation, the Executive Council con- 
cluded with the policy statement that: 


The American Federation of Labor 
supports the principle of customs sim- 
plification to the end of greater effi- 
ciency of administration and to avoid 
impediments to the flow of legitimate 
trade. However, customs simplifica- 
tion should not be used as an indirect 
means to change tariff rates mater- 
ially. These should be made on their 
own merits. 


(P. 584) The Executive Council 
reports on legislation adopted in the 
last session of Congress which would 
permit improvements in the classifi- 
cations and terminology employed in 
the administration of tariff laws. The 
customs simplification authorized un- 
der this legislation will help to remove 
barriers to the flow of international 
trade. We should continue to support 
such legislation, making it clear, how- 
ever, that customs simplification laws 
should not be utilized indirectly to 
make material changes in tariff rates. 


(1955, p. 121) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has favored the sim- 
plification and streamlining of cus- 
toms procedures, but feels that tariff 
reductions should be made through the 
procedures established for that pur- 
pose rather than in the guise of cus- 
toms simplification. 


Danbury Hatters Case—(1940, p. 
325) In reporting to the 1940 conven- 
tion of the A F. of L. the General 
Counsel presented the following brief 


history of the Danbury Hatters Case 
as follows: 


“The decision in the Debs case start- 
led organized labor, and there was 
much discussion cencerning it at the 
time; many periodicals wrote about it; 
and great condemnation was voiced by 
organized labor. Although a number 
of other injunctions were issued in the 
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following ten or twelve years, no simi- 
lar dramatic decision came down from 
the Supreme Court until 1908, in the 
ease of LOEWE vs. LAWLER, more 
commonly referred to as The Danbury 
Hatters Case. 


“The Loewe Hat Company manufac- 
tured hats in Danbury, Connecticut. 
The company sought to maintain an 
open shop. The Hatters Union sought 
to unionize the industry and secure a 
closed shop in the Loewe plant. In 
order to obtain the closed shop, the 
union engaged in boycotting whole- 
sale and retail concerns, which han- 
dled Loewe Company hats. Loewe 
Company sought injunctions against 
the Hatters Union under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, and also claimed 
treble damages, which is allowed un- 
der the Sherman Act when a combina- 
tion is found to have violated the Act 
resulting in damage to others. An 
award of damages was granted by the 
trial court in favor of the Loewe 
Company of approximately $80,000. 
Thus judgment was entered for treble 
that sum against the Union, its officers 
and members. 


“To obtain payment of the judgment 
the company levied upon the homes of 
the union workers. Almost a day be- 
fore the homes were to be sold by the 
sheriff to pay the judgment a “Hatters 
Day” was staged by the affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor— 
all union members being asked to con- 
tribute one day’s wages. Through this 
appeal a large sum was collected, and 
in 1917 the case was settled for $234,- 
000. 


“One writer refers to the activities 
of the times as follows: 


‘. . . The great speculation, the 
great trial of nerves, was whether 
the American Federation of Labor 
or the Hatters’ Union would settle 
to save the defendants’ homes from 
sale or whether the plaintiffs would 
be obliged to go through the painful 
process of publicly selling these 
homes.’ 


“An anti-labor paper of the times had 
this to say of the Danbury Hatters 
case: 


‘The case might well be called a 
cause celebre. It was fourteen years 
in the courts. It was twice tried by 
a jury, four times it was before the 
United States Circuit Court on ap- 
peal, and went three times to the 
United States Supreme Court... It 
resulted in the complete abandon- 
ment of the unfair list by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It demon- 
strated the fact that the protest of 
the American people against com- 
bination of this character, which 
had first been stimulated in 1902, 
was not “idle, impudent and impo- 
tent.” Its result found its way into 
the platforms of at least one of the 
great political parties, and a great 
statesman who had formerly sat on 
the Supreme Court was publicly 
heckled concerning it when stump- 
ing as a candidate for President. 
Probably no case, except the Dred 
Scott decision, ever caused greater 
agitation in legal and political cir- 
cles, and few, if any, have exercised 
greater influence on our industrial 
institutions. It forbade that the 
closed shop be forced by interstate 
boycotts.’ 


“Thus the DANBURY HATTERS 
case was used by employers and courts 
as authority for prohibiting interstate 
boycotts in furtherance of the closed 
shop.” 


Dangerous Cargoes, Transportation 
—(1940, p. 91) The purpose of this 
legislation was to prohibit the trans- 
portation by water of certain specified 
explosives which cannot be safely 
stored or used on board vessels, and 
to permit the transportation of other 
explosives and dangerous and semi- 
dangerous articles or substances under 
such regulations as will permit the 
safe transportation thereof on vessels. 
A. F. of L. representatives sought 
enactment of the measure which be- 
came law. 
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Daylight Saving—(1949, pp. 41, 483) 
Res. 17, favoring a uniform national 
effective date for daylight savings, 
was unanimously adopted as follows: 

Whereas—Daylight saving time is 
favored by practically all cities and 
states, and 

Whereas—FEffective dates are not 
uniform, thereby causing general con- 
fusion in the operation of same, and 

Whereas—We feel that if daylight 
saving time is to be generally adopted, 
effective dates should be uniform in all 
communities, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That we favor uniform 
effective dates for daylight saving 
time on a national basis. 


Debs, Eugene V., Injunction Case— 
(1940, p. 324-25) Eugene V. Debs was 
president of the American Railway 
Union. This Union was in controversy 
with the Pullman Parlor Car Company 
over wages and working conditions. 
The members of the Union went on 
strike, thus preventing trains from be- 
ing operated and preventing, thereby, 
delivery of the United States mails. 
Debs and his fellow officers were 
charged with conspiracy to prevent 
the railroad companies from perform- 
ing their duties as common carriers 
in interstate commerce. They were 
charged with conspiracy to induce fel- 
low workers to leave the employ of the 
railway company, thus demoralizing 
railroad transportation The railroad 
companies applied for an injunction 
which was granted, commanding Debs 
and others to desist and refrain from 
in any manner interfering with the 
business of the railroads and from 
doing anything which would interfere 
with the free and unhindered control 
and handling of interstate commerce 
by the railroad companies. 

Debs and his fellow officers defied 
the injunction. They were cited for 
contempt of court and Debs was sen- 
tenced to a term of six months in 
prison for violating the injunction. 
The case was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court which affirmed 
the sentence. 


The opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court quotes the argument 
made to the trial court by the workers 
to the effect that it was the injunction 
of the trial court which broke the 
strike: 


“As soon as the employees found 
that we were arrested, and taken 
from the scene of action, they be- 
came demoralized, and that ended 
the strike. It was not the soldiers 
that ended the strike. It was not the 
older brotherhoods that ended the 
strike. It was simply the United 
States courts that ended the strike. 
Our men were in a position that 
never would have been shaken, under 
any circumstances, if we had been 
permitted to remain upon the field 
among them. Once we were taken 
from the scene of action, and _re- 
strained from sending telegrams or 
issuing orders or answering ques- 
tions, then the minions of the cor- 
porations would be put to work .. . 
Our headquarters were temporarily 
demoralized and abandoned, and we 
could not answer any messages. The 
men went back to work, and the 
ranks were broken, and the strike 
was broken up, .. , not by the army, 
and not by any other power, but 
simply and solely by the action of 
the United States courts in restrain- 
ing us from discharging our duties 
as officers and representatives of 
our employees.” 


to which argument another portion of 
the decision would seem to constitute 
the Supreme Court’s answer. The Su- 
preme Court said: 

“A most earnest and eloquent ap- 
peal was made to us in eulogy of the 
heroic spirit of those who threw up 
their employment, and gave up their 
means of earning a livelihood, not in 
defense of their own rights, but in 
sympathy for and to assist others 
whom they believed to be wronged. 
We yield to none in our admiration 
of any act of heroism or self-sacri- 
fice, but we may be permitted to add 
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that it is a lesson which cannot be 
learned too soon or too thoroughly 
that under this government of and 
by the people the means of redress 
of all wrongs are through the courts 
and at the ballot-box, and that no 
wrong, real or fancied, carries with 
it legal warrant to invite as a means 
of redress the cooperation of a mob, 
with its accompanying acts of vio- 
lence.” 

The decision in this case startled or- 
ganized labor and evoked much dis- 
cussion and great condemnation was 
voiced by organized labor. 

Debt (National), Reduction (see: 
Taxation). 


Defense (see also: 
Policy Committee). 

National Defense—(1941, p. 10) 
In keynote speech to convention Presi- 
dent of A. F. of’ L. made following 
statement: 

“We realize now more than ever the 
menace to our liberty, to our freedom 
and to our form of government. 

“And so we determined at our last 
convention that we would stand with 
our Government, that we would give 
to the Government every ounce of sup- 
port we could extend it, that we would 
serve as skilled, trained men, giving 
the best we have in the promotion of 
our defense program.” 


National Aspects and Labor Pol- 
icy)—(1940, pp. 206, 527) The E.C. 
in its report to the convention pre- 
sented a frank picture of the overall 
defense problem confronting our na- 
tion with respect to the part Labor 
wished to play in planning and ad- 
ministration of defense planning. The 
convention unanimously approved rec- 
ommendations of the E.C. and the fol- 
lowing report thereon: 

Under the caption “Defense,” the 
Executive Council’s report deals with 
the requirements necessary to provide 
for adequate national defense. It indi- 
cates that Labor is thoroughly patri- 
otic and determined to serve the na- 
tion by contributing its full share to 


United Labor 


the production of defense equipment 
required. 

The Executive Council after recit- 
ing the reverence in which we hold our 
free American institutions, calls at- 
tention to the necessity of preventing 
a democracy from being transformed 
into a dictatorship in order that the 
machinations of dictators may be 
overcome, for we must not destroy the 
soul of what we would defend. That 
with this purpose in mind certain 
fundamental principles should govern 
our activities: 

(1) that majority rule must con- 
tinue to operate; 

(2) that the defense program 
should be in the hands of represen- 
tatives of functional groups headed 
by a civilian administrator; 

(3) that Labor should be repre- 
sented on all defense agencies deal- 
ing with matters affecting Labor’s 
welfare, and that such representa- 
tion means selection by the group 
concerned; 


(4) that administration should be 
centralized for planning and deci- 
sion on principles, but decentralized 
for administration under responsi- 
ble representatives; 


(5) that there should be equal 
representation of employers and 
employees on advisory groups con- 
nected with employment control. 


That should wartime conditions de- 
velop the following principles become 
imperative: 

(a) universal obligation to serv- 

ice for defense—industrial or mili- 

tary—under the above democratic 

conditions; 
(b) Labor should have represen- 
tation on all policy making and ad- 


ministrative agencies and draft 
boards; 
(c) that labor standards and 


other provisions for social welfare 
must be maintained under emer- 
gency conditions as essential to effi- 
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cient production as well as to na- 

tional morale. 

With these rules and principles your 
committee is in full accord. 


Under the sub-head “Labor Policy,” 
the Executive Council reports the labor 
policies adopted by the National Ad- 
visory Defense Commission, which in- 
cludes reaffirmation of the principles 
enunciated by the Chief of Ordnance 
of the United States Army during the 
first World War in his Order of 
November 15, 1917, relative to the 
relation of labor standards to efficient 
production. 


This Order indicated that industrial 
history has proved that reasonable 
hours, fair working conditions, and a 
proper wage scale are essential to 
high production. It likewise urges 
that every attempt should be made to 
conserve in every way possible all of 
our achievements in the way of social 
betterment. 

Your committee is in full accord 
with the Executive Council’s insistence 
that all of these safeguards be main- 
tained, and that the right to collec- 
tive bargaining, whether the employer 
is a private individual or the govern- 
ment, must be preserved. 


The Executive Council in this por- 
tion of its report rightfully expresses 
disappointment over the representa- 
tion given to Labor as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, on 
the defense commission, pointing out 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor was not requested to name repre- 
sentatives to the Advisory Committee 
to the Council of National Defense. 
It is regrettable that this was not 
done; that the least which can be 
done to right this injustice is to make 
this principle and rule the guide in a 
reorganization of the defense agencies. 


One of the most valuable federal 
agencies to labor and industry in the 
field of industrial controversies has 
been the Conciliation Division of the 
Department of Labor. Its representa- 


tives have justly earned the confi- 
dence of labor and of industry, as well 
as the public. 

With the rapid development of the 
program for national defense, the 
number of industrial differences may 
show a tendency to increase. 

It has been evident that the desire 
of other federal agencies to be in 
every way of assistance in the rapid 
production of materials for national 
defense, have at times undertaken the 
same responsibility for the adjust- 
ment of industrial differences which 
rests with the Conciliation Division. 

Your committee calls attention to 
the confusion which must arise if 
more than one federal agency enters 
the field of conciliation. It is our 
opinion that the responsibility for 
conciliation should be confined to the 
Conciliation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and that other federal 
agencies having contact with indus- 
trial problems which may arise should 
refer these to the Conciliation Divi- 
sion for investigation and adjustment. 

The American Federation of Labor 
as such, with its long record of patri- 
otic and loyal service, and the prompt- 
ness with which it has given its full 
effort in every hour of national neces- 
sity, coupled with the fact that within 
its membership are the overwhelming 
number of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers whose services are so essen- 
tial in producing for national defense; 
and, in addition, that the American 
Federation of Labor numerically and 
otherwise is the predominating trade 
union movement in our country, fully 
entitles it to a voice in the selection 
of labor representatives to any ca- 
pacity in connection with national 
defense. 


(1940, p. 314) President Roosevelt 
sent a message to the convention re- 
gretting his inability to attend in per- 
son, but calling upon Labor for full 
support in the government’s defense 
program. A telegram was sent in re- 
ply thereto, a part of which fol- 
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lows: “. . . Be assured of the full 
support of the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
the execution of the government’s de- 
fense plans and policies. You can rely 
upon us to give freely of our skill, 
training service and labor to America 
in order to safeguard and protect our 
common heritage of freedom, liberty 
and democracy and in the realization 
of the common objectives set forth 
in the fifth paragraph of your appeal- 
ing communication wherein you state 
‘Labor will lend its aid in planning 
for full effiiciency of industrial pro- 
duction, in planning for selection, 
training and placement of new work- 
ers, in planning for full labor supply, 
in miantaining the social gains of re- 
cent labor and social legislation, in 
maintaining sound and uninterrupted 
work in the defense industries and in 
promoting sound employer-worker re- 
lationship at a time like this when the 
steady flow of production may be our 
greatest need. Sacrifice may be neces- 
sary in the future for everyone. Re- 
sponsible action and _ self-discipline, 
physical and moral fitness are now 
required of all of us as our part in 
the defense of our country and democ- 
racy. 

(Government Program Supported)— 
(1940, pp. 10-11) “It is our determi- 
nation and purpose to carry on and 
to give our Government all assistance 
possible in the execution of its defense 
plans and policies. American labor is 
responsive. We find that many of the 
projects launched during this national 
defense program are ahead of sched- 
ule. Why? Because Labor is giving 
of its service, of its skill and of its 
training in a most wonderful and a 
most unusual way. 

“And so we find the representatives 
of the Government commending Labor 
now for the wonderful way in which 
Labor is responding to the needs of our 
country. We are in accord with the 
defense program, we believe in it, be- 
cause we want America to be made 
free and kept free. We will fight in the 


defense of our own homeland. I know 
the American Federation of Labor, 
its sentiment and its mind, and I know 
we will stand unalterably opposed to 
the involment of our beloved country 
in the European conflict. We will not 
consent to the transportation of our 
young men abroad to engage in the 
European conflict, and that decision 
was arrived at as a result of the ex- 
periences through which we passed 
during the last World War. 


“But we do not believe that our na- 
tion will become involved in the Euro- 
pean conflict. We have faith in Con- 
gress, we have faith in the President 
of the United States. He solemnly as- 
sured us that American boys, Ameri- 
can men would not be sent abroad to 
engage in a European conflict. We be- 
lieve him. We know he will keep his 
word and we know Congress can be 
relied upon to guard and protect us, 
because we do not believe that the 
President of the United States is ‘an 
erratic, war-mongering politician’. We 
respect him, we honor him, we rely 
upon him to guide our nation safely 
during these days of international 
emergency, and we feel that the senti- 
ments we have expressed are the sen- 
timents of the Chief Executive of the 
United States. We are for defense, 
for the protection of our homeland, 
for the building of guns and battle- 
ships and a navy second to none, for 
the defense of America, because we 
believe in America, in democracy, in 
American institutions. 

“We will give of our service, our 
skill, our training and our men in de- 
fense of America, but what we ask in 
return is this: That none of the social 
and economic gains we have made, 
none of our achievements shall be set 
aside and none of these standards low- 
ered during these days of emergency. 
I am sure this convention will express 
itself in a stronger and more forcible 
way than I have done this morning 
upon this subject of preparedness and 
upon our opposition to our involve- 
ment in the European conflict. 
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“But we believe in America, we be- 
lieve in the freedom we enjoy here, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
the right to worship in accordance 
with the dictates of conscience and 
free assemblage. These are cardinal 
principles of freedom that belong only 
to a democracy. We will guard them 
with our organization and we will 
guard them with our lives if neces- 
sary. That is one of the reasons why 
we favor the development of an ade- 
quate national defense.” 


Representation (Union) on Defense 
Agencies—(1940, p. 528) The A. F. 
of L. as such, with its long record of 
patriotic and loyal service, and the 
promptness with which it has given 
its full effort in every hour of national 
necessity, coupled with the fact that 
within its membership are the over- 
whelming number of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers whose services are so 
essential in producing for national de- 
fense; and, in addition, that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor numerically 
and otherwise is the predominating 
trade union movement in our country, 
fully entitles it to a voice in the selec- 
tion of labor representatives to any 
capacity in connection with national 
defense. 


(1941, pp. 204, 300, 539) The con- 
vention considered sections of the 
E.C. Report calling for Labor repre- 
sentation on defense boards, as well 
as resolutions having this same objec- 
tive. The following statement of pol- 
icy was unanimously adopted: 


In connection with your committee’s 
report on that portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report under the cap- 
tion, ‘“Representation Before Admin- 
istrative Agencies” and “Labor’s De- 
mand for Representation in Defense 
Policies,” your committee includes 
Resolution No. 10. 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at its 61st conven- 
tion at Seattle, Wash., continue to ad- 
here to its policy of insistence on 
greater, wider and deeper labor rep- 
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resentation on all boards, agencies 
and councils associated with the pro- 
ductive and regulative functions of 
national defense. 

That our nation faces the greatest 
emergency in its history since the 
Revolutionary War is self-evident. It 
is the patriotic reesponsibility of all 
citizens to contribute their full share 
to defending the nation from the 
threat now facing it because of Nazi 
determination to destroy self-govern- 
ment and democratic institutions 
throughout the world. 

Our nation is justified in expecting 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor and its millions of members will 
unstintingly contribute their full 
share to production for national de- 
fense. In fact without this whole- 
souled cooperation by Labor, it would 
be impossible for the Government to 
successfully secure the production of 
necessary material. 

Not only do the people of the United 
States, but the Government itself, feel 
justified in expecting Labor to do its 
full share. So far as lies within its 
power Labor has already indicated not 
only its willingness, but its determi- 
nation, to give full contribution of 
services to national defense. : 

It is the conviction of your commit- 
tee that Labor’s contribution would be 
even greater had Labor been request- 
ed to select from its representatives 
those who might be appointed on the 
various agencies which have been cre- 
ated for the purpose of developing to 
the greatest degree possible the indus- 
trial productive forces of our country. 

Let us be frank and definite on this 
question. There are none in the nation 
who better understand the practical 
problems of production, the ways and 
means by which it can be carried on 
most efficiently, than the trained rep- 


resentatives of our trade union move- ~ 
ment. In addition, they have had prac- — 


tical experience in dealing with hu- 
man nature as it is found among their 
own membership, and as it exists 


among employers. They are the most — 
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highly skilled group in the nation in 
finding the ways and means, the com- 
mon ground upon which practical co- 
operation can be established and main- 
tained between labor and manage- 
ment. 

It is the conviction of your commit- 
tee that had these trained men from 
the ranks of Labor been placed in re- 
sponsible positions in the federal 
agencies, charged with providing for 
national defense, that this program 
would have been materially advanced. 
Labor’s experience in the last year has 
indicated in numerous instances, that 
some of those directing federal agen- 
cies while influenced by the most high- 
minded and patriotic motives, were 
handicapped in their laudable efforts 
because of insufficient experience in 
the practical problems of production, 
and in the human relationship which 
must exist between management and 
labor if the highest volume of produc- 
tion is to be secured. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has declared its intention to contribute 
in every way possible to national de- 
fense, and has followed this declara- 
tion by active evidence of its full pa- 
triotic service. But the nation is en- 
titled to know in this critical hour, 
that Labor’s fullest contribution can- 
not be given until the trained men in 
the trade union movement, those in 
whom our members and employers 
have confidence, are appointed to re- 
sponsible positions in connection with 
national defense as a result of nomi- 
nation and recommendation by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Because of Labor’s desire to give 
unstintingly of its services and its 
practical knowledge gained in the field 
of industrial experience, we call upon 
the Government of the United Saates 
to make much greater use of this as 
yet largely untapped source of use- 
fulness to the nation in connection 
with national defense. 

In connection with this preliminary 
statement by your committee, it rec- 
ommends approval of this portion of 


the Executive Council’s report, and 
concurrence with Resolution No. 10. 


(1942, p. 138) Shortly after the 
war began a huge and sinister propa- 
ganda drive was initiated to deprive 
Labor of its democratic rights and 
freedom and to deprive American 
workers of the great social gains 
which were won by years of untiring 
effort on the part of the trade union 
movement. This propaganda found 
full expression in the anti-Labor press. 
The most vicious example of news- 
papers actually fomenting war against 
Labor took place in Oklahoma and 
neighboring states, where the most 
nefarious methods were used to put 
pressure on members of Congress to 
repeal social and labor legislation. 

This situation became so critical 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor was compelled in self-defense to 
take out full-page advertisements in 
a selected number of newspapers, in- 
cluding some of those which were 
most hostile to the cause of Labor. 
The purpose of these advertisements 
was to bring home the fact to the 
readers of these newspapers that 
those responsible for the anti-Labor 
campaign were “Sixth Columnists” 
who were not inspired by patriotic 
motives but trying to hurt the Ad- 
ministration as much as Labor. The 
advertisements cited Labor’s magnifi- 
cent war record and presented an in- 
controvertible array of facts in de- 
fense of the 40-hour week, overtime 
standards and the voluntary no-strike 
policy of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was forced to go to the expense of 
buying this space in the newspapers 
because, as the advertisements them- 
selves stated, a great majority of the 
newspapers in this country do not and 
will not print the truth about Labor. 

Ever since the war started Ameri- 
can working men and women have 
been transformed into soldiers of pro- 
duction. The American Federation of 
Labor and its members were the first 
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to recognize their new footing and 
their new obligations. The Govern- 
ment and its war agencies were thus 
able to obtain important aid and as- 
sistance from the trade union move- 
ment in the development of the war 
production program and in bolstering 
labor morale. The Publicity and In- 
formation Service of the American 
Federation of Labor has made its 
services available to the government 
war agencies at all times. It has car- 
ried on an active campaign for the 
sale of war bonds to union workers 
and to union organizations, It has pro- 
moted the Civilian Defense program. 
It has constantly emphasized the vital 
importance of strict adherence to the 
no-strike policy. It has helped to 
make the workers of America realize 
that this is their war and that free 
labor must out-produce slave labor in 
order to assure victory for the cause 
of democracy. 


(1953, pp. 274, 587) The Executive 
Council Report contained a summary 
of national defense needs and pro- 
grams including sections under the 
titles of “Defense Needs,” “Defense 
Administration,’ “Manpower,” ‘Civil 
Defense.” The convention committee 
considered this report and presented 
recommendations which were unani- 
mously adopted in approving the en- 
tire report: 

The nation’s defense effort contin- 
ues to be the foremost concern of the 
American people in this period. We 
must not permit the Korean truce to 
create a climate of such complacency 
that the force and impetus of the 
defense mobilization effort will be lost. 

We are gravely disturbed by the 
view pressed by an influential group 
of officials in the Administration will- 
ing to gut many important military 
and foreign aid programs, solely for 
the sake of achieving a _ balanced 
budget. 

Effective defense of our land and of 
the free world is so important to our 
national survival that the position of 


the American Federation of Labor 
must be made emphatically clear while 
a balanced budget is a desirable ob- 
jective of national policy, the security 
of the nation itself is of far greater 
importance. There is not one scrap 
of evidence that the Korean truce or 
the recent Soviet “peace offensive” 
diminish in any way the Communist 
threat to us or the rest of the free 
world. 

The fact that the Soviets have been 
able to master the secret of the hydro- 
gen bomb should bring home to every 
American the need for an adequate 
defense program. Instead of devot- 
ing every effort to the single purpose 
of reducing defense expenditures, se- 
rious consideration should be given 
to a program of strengthening the 
defense organization and especially of 
the nation’s air defense system. Ques- 
tions of cost, while extremely impor- 
tant, must be subordinated to the 
larger question of security. The 
American people are willing to assume 
in taxes, the cost of an adequate 
national defense 


The Executive Council gives an ac- 
count of the recent changes in the 
administrative organization of the de- 
fense program. It is too early to 
judge the details of the Reorganiza- 
tion plan revamping the structure of — 
the Defense Department. We would — 
like to emphasize, however, that de- 
velopments within the Defense De- 
partment will continue to require the 
closest attention of the 
Federation of Labor. As taxpayers ~ 
and as citizens whose welfare de- 
pends upon the preservation of our — 
free way of life, America’s workers 
have a vital stake in the national de- 
fense establishment. Especially care- 
ful consideration should be given to 
such key problems as the reduction 
in appropriations for the military 
services, the character of military 
procurement and the organization 
and functioning of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


American — 
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The Office of Defense Mobilization 
has now become a permanent govern- 
ment agency, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating the cur- 
rent defense program as well as plan- 
ning for any future emergencies. 
These are heavy responsibilities. La- 
bor participation in this work is of 
special importance. 

In discussing manpower problems, 
the Executive Council emphasizes the 
value and importance of free labor 
and of a voluntary manpower pro- 
gram. We must continue to resist any 
threat of compulsion in any necessary 
defense manpower mobilization. 

The work of the Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee in devel- 
oping a manpower program for full 
mobilization deserves special atten- 
tion. This is the first time that any 
group, public or private, has worked 
out in a comprehensive outline the 
manpower measures that will be 
needed in the event of an all-out 
national emergency. It is gratifying 
to note that on an issue of such im- 
portance labor and management rep- 
resentatives were able to reach unani- 
mous agreement on almost all parts 
of this program. 

The portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil report dealing with Civil Defense 
points up the critical importance of 
this program to organized labor. The 
nation’s workers are concentrated in 
the larger urban centers of the coun- 
try. They will be among the prime 
targets in the event of an all-out at- 
tack on the United States. We urge 
all unions, national and local, to give 
their full and vigorous support to this 
vital program. 

(Defense Needs; Administration of 
Defense Program; Manpower; Uni- 
versal Military Training )—(1954, pp. 
114, 258, 522) This section of the 
Executive Council’s Report should be 
read in the light of the discussion of 
“The Present World Situation” (p. 
176), for this question of national 
defense becomes important only be- 


cause of the critical world situation in 
which we live. 

So long as the globe is divided be- 
tween the free and the slave, so long 
as the slave world seeks by force to 
impose slavery upon the free, just so 
long does the free world require a 
strong effective defense program. 

America now has an armed force of 
more than 3 million men and is spend- 
ing on national security programs $45 
billion a year. The size of this armed 
force and the amount of these expen- 
ditures may appear completely out of 
line with the requirements for a 
peace-loving nation. Yet America’s 
armed strength is but a small fraction 
of the Soviet might, and the nation 
today is devoting only 13 per cent of 
its total output to defense expendi- 
tures, compared to more than 40 per 
cent in 1944. 

The present Administration, as the 
Executive Council points out, has fos- 
tered a policy of gradual reduction in 
the armed forces and in expenditures 
for military equipment. This policy 
has already had its effect on the coun- 
try’s defense budget. Today’s expendi- 
tures on national defense are at an 
annual rate of almost $10 billion less 
than the rate a year ago. 

In view of this policy, we feel com- 
pelled to raise this difficult question: 
Are America’s armed forces today 
sufficient to permit this great nation 
to fulfill its rightful commitments as 
the leader of the free world? While 
the size of the nation’s present de- 
fense program may seem impressive, 
it must be realized that at stake is the 
freedom of liberty-loving people all 
over the globe from Korea and South- 
east Asia to Germany, Greece and the 
Middle East. Are we prepared to 
measure up to this challenge? 

We must recognize that this nation 
faces an adversary whose chief stock 
in trade has always been the sheer 
force of naked power. We cannot ex- 
pect that such an adversary will be 
swayed simply by slogans emphasiz- 
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ing “massive retaliation.” Only ac- 
tual fighting strength supported by 
the will of free poeple everywhere can 
deter the Soviets from their aggres- 
sive intentions. 

While this nation has maintained 
its superiority in atomic and nuclear 
weapons, this must not create a false 
sense of security. We must of course 
press forward with this program, but 
at the same time our armed forces 
must be equally well prepared with 
so-called “conventional” weapons. 
Otherwise, the Soviets can readily 
manufacture a situation in which the 
use of nuclear weapons becomes either 
militarily impractical or politically 
unwise. 

Your Committee recommends vig- 
orous approval of this section of the 
Executive Council’s Report. We fur- 
ther ask that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
conduct a special review of America’s 
defense needs to make certain that 
this nation is adequately prepared to 
fulfill its commitments throughout the 
globe. 


(Administration of the Defense 
Program)—The Executive Council re- 
ports continued cooperation with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
federal government’s over-all mobili- 
zation agency. 

Organized labor has been accorded 
a consultative status in the admin- 
istration of this program. Joseph D. 
Keenan, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, is currently serving as 
Assistant to Arthur Flemming, ODM 
Director. 

The work of the ODM has received 
relatively little attention. Perhaps 
this is only natural since this country 
is no longer engaged in a shooting 
war. Yet the importance of our pre- 
paredness for another emergency is 
no less vital than the specific actions 
which are taken, once that emergency 
is upon us. 

We believe that the ODM itself 
should undertake a more energetic 


program to win greater support for a 


preparedness policy. It must enlist the 
cooperation of organized labor and 
other public-spirited groups to make 
certain that the people of America 
understand the government’s mobili- 
zation program. 


(Manpower)—The single most im- 
portant achievement in the field of 
manpower policy during the past year 
has been the publication of a special 
report prepared by the Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Policy Committee 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

This report, entitled “A Manpower 
Program for Full Mobilization,” sets 
forth a comprehensive program of the 
many different types of measures that 
will be required to deal with the man- 
power problems in the event of an- 
other emergency. The report is the 
unanimous product of a fourteen-man 
Committee on which the American 
Federation of Labor has actively par- 
ticipated. 

Central to this report is its empha- 
sis on voluntary manpower measures. 
The Committee unanimously rejected 
the use of compulsory manpower 
controls which would require workers 
to accept or maintain specific jobs. 

Publication of this report has not 
settled the controversy that has been 
raging over the question of voluntary 
vs. compulsory manpower measures. 
On the contrary, it has become clear 
that many government officials would — 
like to institute some type of national 
service legislation rather than rely on 
voluntary measures in the event of 
another emergency. 

We reaffirm the A. F. of L.’s em- 
phatic position in favor of voluntary 
manpower measures. We commend 
the Committee’s report to the atten- 
tion of all A. F. of L. members. We 
suggest that copies of this report be 
circulated among our affiliates so that 
the greatest possible support can be 
obtained for the voluntary program. 


(Universal Military Training)—The 
American Federation of Labor has 
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opposed enactment of any system of 
universal military training, while up- 
holding the present operation of the 
Selective Service System. Congress 
has also rejected the various proposals 
which have been made for a U.M.T. 
system. 

In recent months, reports in the 
press indicate that the Administration 
is currently discussing various pro- 
posals to strengthen the military re- 
serves of the nation. At a press con- 
ference John Hannah, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, stated that 
the Administration has endorsed a 
proposal that in effect would consti- 
tute a system of universal military 
training. While the Administration 
was quick to deny this implication in 
Hannah’s remarks, no clear-cut state- 
ment has been issued giving the de- 
tails of the proposal which the Admin- 
istration is now considering. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will naturally cooperate in any genu- 
ine effort to improve the quality and 
standards of the nation’s reserve 
forces. Any new proposal in this di- 
rection will be examined very closely. 
It is clear, however, that any proposal 
for U.M.T. could not be an effective 
instrument for improving the nation’s 
security. 

With these comments your Commit- 
tee recommends adoption of this por- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report. 


(Defense Needs) — Under the sub- 
heading of Defense Needs, the E.C. 
reported on proposed cuts in defense 
appropriations which would entail 
reductions in the size of the armed 
forces and expenditures for military 
procurement. The E.C. Report, under 
this sub-title concluded: 

A serious question is raised by this 
decline in expenditures. It was 
brought up in Congress when an un- 
successful effort was made in the 
Senate to maintain the Army at its 
present strength of 19 divisions. At 
that time, a number of Senators seri- 
ously inquired whether the scheduled 


reduction was compatible with the 
need for this nation to maintain its 
extensive foreign commitments. It 
was pointed out that there is in the 
United States today only one combat- 
ready division. 

The American Federation of Labor 
does not propose to pass judgment on 
the validity of purely military deci- 
sions involved. We must, however, 
recognize several basic truths. 


We know that the Moscow-directed 
Communist conspiracy is unswerv- 
ingly intent not only on our destruc- 
tion, but also on subjugation to its 
control of liberty-loving people every- 
where. We know that the forces of 
Communism will not hesitate to launch 
an attack on the United States if 
they believe that it will succeed. We 
know that our country requires strong 
military forces to repel a possible 
attack at home as well as to protect 
free nations in danger from Soviet 
aggression. 

Our nation is strong and our econ- 
omy, despite the current recession, 
basically sound. This country can af- 
ford a program for national security 
and expenditures for the armed forces 
sufficient to deter aggression and as- 
sure both peace and the triumph of 
freedom. The emphasis placed upon 
balancing the budget by the Admin- 
istration has undoubtedly affected the 
shaping of defense policy. Budget 
balancing considerations must not be 
allowed to force a reduction of our 
armed forces below the strength nec- 
essary to protect our freedom. 


Since the adoption of the new de- 
fense policy, the events in Indo-China 
have moved forward the proposal of 
a collective security pact in Southeast 
Asia. This gives an added and urgent 
reason for a thorough re-examination 
of the entire defense budget to make 
certain that this country is maintain- 
ing the military forces commensurate 
with its leadership in the defense of 
the free world. 
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(1955, p. 178) The more friendly 
attitude which the Soviets have adopt- 
ed in foreign affairs has not dimin- 
ished in any respect the need for this 
country to be fully prepared for any 
possible emergency. 

This nation has come to expect 
abrupt changes in Soviet attitudes. 
Very seldom, however, has a change 
in Soviet point of view meant any 
basic change in the Soviet drive for 
world domination. There is no reason 
to believe that the recent more friend- 
ly personal approach of Soviet rulers 
signifies any change in their basic 
aggressive foreign policies. 

In fact, events during the past year 
have, if anything, reinforced the ne- 
cessity by the United States to main- 
tain adequate military security. Suffi- 
cient reports have been released to 
indicate the surprise expressed by 
American military experts at the ad- 
vances chalked up by the Soviets and 
displayed during the 1955 May Day 
Air Show. 

Particularly impressive was the 
speed with which the Soviets had been 
able to develop quantity production of 
these new-type aircraft. Judging by 
the air show, American observers felt 
that the Soviet was far ahead of the 
timetable which U.S. officials had set 
for them. 

Thus, while the Soviets may now 
be willing to exchange pleasantries on 
a diplomatic level, there is real evi- 
dence that they are in no way reduc- 
ing their emphasis on military forces, 
equipment, or research. It is true that 
they have announced a planned reduc- 
tion of 140,000 men in the Soviet 
armed forces by the end of 1955. How- 
ever, even assuming this reduction 
takes place, the Soviet standing force 
will still total 3.9 million, compared to 
the 2.9 million that currently com- 
prises U.S. forces. 

In this comparison, the U.S. suffers 
as a result of the reductions that have 
been taking place in the armed forces. 
Under the President’s program, which 
Congress for the most part has accept- 


“ed, the size of the nation’s armed 


forces is being steadily reduced. By 
June, 1956, the total military person- 
nel on active duty will be 2,859,000. 
During the Korean War it was as 
high as 3.6 million and until a year 
ago it was 3.1 million. 

In one respect, the President did 
not gain Congressional approval for 
reducing military personnel. His pro- 
posal to reduce the number of active 
Marine divisions from 3 to 2 was re- 
jected by Congress. 

Along with the reductions in mili- 
tary personnel, total expenditures for 
national security have continued to 
decline. For the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, expenditures for 
the military functions of the Defense 
Department are estimated at $34 bil- 
lion. This compares with $35.5 billion 
last year and $40.8 billion the previ- 
ous year. Efforts are being made to 
effect further reductions in this total. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is not in a position to assess the na- 
tion’s defense program from the view- 
point of an expert in military affairs. 
Nevertheless, this organization has 
followed closely the trend of events as 
interested observers. 

We believe it important to restate 
our firm conviction that this nation 
must remain well in advance of its 
potential enemies in terms of military 
striking power and defensive equip- 
ment. It is unforunate but true, that 
America’s scientific and industrial 
talents must continue to devote inten- 
sive efforts to develop the newer, more 
catastrophic type of weapons. The al- 
ternative to this relentless military re- 
search—opening the possibility to suc- 
cumbing to the Soviet system—is far 
more dreadful to contemplate than the 
risk involved in advancing our knowl- 
edge of the newer weapons. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is as eager as any group of Ameri- 
can citizens to reach the day when the 
nations of the world accept genuine 
disarmament. We believe the United 
States Government has offered certain 
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realistic proposals in this direction. 
However, until the Soviets demon- 
strate their willingness to abide by an 
effective disarmament system, Amer- 
ica must maintain her military guard. 


(Construction)—(1940, p. 567) Res. 
173 directed attention to the need of 
adequate painting in defense construc- 
tion as a sanitary measure with a def- 
inite bearing on the health of our 
armed and civilian forces. The reso- 
lution had previously been adopted by 
the Building Trades Department in 
convention and was unanimously ap- 
proved by the 1940 A. F. of L. Con- 
vention. 


(1940, p. 568) The convention 
unanimously approved a resolution 
previously adopted by the Building 
Trades Department as follows: 

Whereas—The Federal Government 
has made or is about to make appro- 
priations for the expansion of private- 
ly owned industrial plants under the 
defense program, and 

Whereas—Under this phase of the 
defense program Labor has not been 
assured protection of its prevailing 
rates of wages and hours of labor as 
duly established in the various sections 
of the United States, and 

Whereas—Many of these industrial 
plants which will receive a share of 
such appropriations for expansion for 
the manufacture of materials neces- 
sary for the national defense are 
known to be anti-union, and 

Whereas—This policy, if permitted 
to continue with the use of public 
funds, will create a condition detri- 
mental to the wage earners in the 
building industry because of the open 
shop or anti-union attitude of some 
companies involved, Therefore be it 

Resolved—That the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L., assembled in its Thir- 
ty-fourth Annual Convention in the 
City of New Orleans, Louisiana, be- 
ginning on the 13th day of November, 
1940, hereby instruct the incoming 
Executive Council to contact the prop- 


er authorities representing the United 
States Government in the City of 
Washington, D. C.—~including the 
United States Senators, Congressmen 
and the United States Department of 
Labor—and petition them to insist 
that the labor provisions as set forth 
in PWA and other governmental 
agencies be observed and become a 
part of all contracts for the building 
or expansion of privately owned plants 
wherein appropriations of public 
funds under the Defense Program are 
to be used, and be it further . 

Resolved—That the Sixtieth Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor voice its approval of the 
recommendation set forth above and 
take the action necessary to carry out 
the intention thereof. 


(Contracts) — (1929, p. 879) The 
A. F. of L., in convention assem- 
bled, declares as a matter of principle 
that private profit should be eliminat- 
ed from the production of naval ves- 
sels, instruments of war, and non- 
commercial munitions for national 
defense; and that as a matter of 
policy we favor the construction and 
manufacture of all naval vessels, air- 
craft and their ordnance, and all non- 
commercial munitions for national 
defense in government industrial es- 
tablishments. 


(1940, p. 5380) A resolution (No. 
119) was introduced into the conven- 
tion protesting against the concentra- 
tion of defense plants in certain areas, 
and calling for wider distribution of 
them. While the convention did not 
approve the resolution, the following 
was adopted in lieu thereof: 

As the subject of the resolution 
deals with questions of national de- 
fense in the location of plants within 
the country where certain industries 
for national defense are to be located, 
your committee doubts the wisdom of 
the adoption of the resolution, but 
does believe that it should be referred 
to the Executive Council so that con- 
sideration may be given to the inter- 
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ests of the several states within the 
Union in connection with what is most 
necessary for national defense. 

Your committee is further of the 
opinion that the recommendation in 
the resolution, that contracts be 
awarded only to those employers who 
have trade union agreements with 
their employes, is well founded. 


(Wages on Government Contracts) 

(1940, p. 566) Res. 174: A reso- 
lution which had been adopted by 
the just preceding convention of the 
Building Trades Department was 
presented to the convention setting 
forth the vitally important question of 
maintaining prevailing wages in de- 
fense construction. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted as follows: 

Whereas—Many millions of dollars 
will be expended by the Government 
of these United States, through its 
various Departments, in the construc- 
tion of buildings for the housing of 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens 
between the ages of twenty-one (21) 
and thirty-five (85) years who will in 
the near future be conscripted for mil- 
itary service and made ready for the 
defense of our country, and 

Whereas—According to plan, ap- 
proximately nine hundred thousand 
(900,000) of these young men will be 
inducted into the military service dur- 
ing the first twelve (12) months; the 
same during each succeeding twelve 
(12) months until the United States 
will have in active service and in re- 
serve, approximately, five million 
(5,000,000) men, and 

Whereas—This will require constant 
construction and reconstruction of 
buildings in order to properly house 
the men being trained for service who 
will be entitled to the best and most 
sanitary living conditions that can 
possibly be provided for them by our 
Government, and 

Whereas—These military camps are 
and of necessity will be situated at 
distant points from the large urban 
centers of our population in localities 


where the prevailing rates of wages, 
as established by the United States 
Department of Labor, are low in com- 
parison, and 

Whereas—Many thousands of me- 
chanics will be required for the rapid 
construction of buildings that will be 
necessary, and 

Whereas—The construction of these 
buildings will be carried on either by 
contract through competitive bidding 
or by a “‘cost-plus plan” in which con- 
tracts or agreements, the prevailing 
rates of wages will be incorporated as 
set forth by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and 

Whereas—Even though the prevail- 
ing rate of wages as determined by 
the Department of Labor are slightly 
higher than the rates actually pre- 
vailing in some localities, the contrac- 
tors will find it difficult to secure suf- 
ficient workmen to complete contracts 
within a specified time because it is 
fair to presume that mechanics will 
not voluntarily migrate in sufficient 
numbers from urban centers, where 
home conditions and higher rates of 
wages prevail, to distant points where 
living conditions and wages are at a 
sub-level, and 

Whereas—It is possible that the 
Government, if unable to secure re- 
quired labor to rapidly construct the 
necessary buildings in the various 
military camps, may use the labor of 
the many thousands of building trades 
mechanics that will be among the 
number conscripted for military sery- 
ice and place them at work on the 
necessary construction of buildings, 
therefore be it 

Resolved—That in order to avoid 
any such contingency, which in effect 
would be a catastrophe insofar as 
building tradesmen are concerned, we, 
the delegates to the Thirty-fourth An- 
nual Convention of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L., assembled in the City 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, begin- 
ning November 18th, 1940, instruct 
the incoming Executive Council to re- 
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quest the United States Department 
of Labor to establish rates of wages 
for this particular class of work which 
will be equal to that prevailing in the 
largest urban center within a reason- 
able radius from the site where a mili- 
tary camp may be contemplated or 
where buildings are under construc- 
tion, be it further 

Resolyved—That the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Council take this matter up 
immediately with the proper authori- 
ties at Washington, D. C., in efforts 
to bring about an equitable under- 
standing in this most vital matter and 
be in readiness to oppose vigorously— 
through its own activity and the many 
units of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department—any steps that 
may be taken by any Department of 
these United States to use or attempt 
to use any men in military service to 
do the work of building tradesmen, 
and be it further... 

Resolved—That the Sixtieth Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor give due consideration 
to this matter and take the action 
necessary to carry out the intent of 
this resolution. 

Resolution No. 174, which was 
adopted by the 34th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department is an important 
one and visualizes a condition which 
may arise in the near future in con- 
nection with the defense program. 

The representatives of the Labor 
Advisory Committee in the National 
Defense Commission have been suc- 
cessful in establishing wage and 
working conditions to apply to all 
projects undertaken in connection 
with the national defense program, 
and your committee recommends that 
they continue their efforts to carry 
out the provisions of the labor policy 
of the National Defense Council which 
was approved by the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Assistant Secretary of 
War, and further recommends the 
adoption of Resolution No. 174. 


(Manpower, Armed Forces Reserves 
and) — (1952, p. 453) The Armed 
Forces Reserve has been growing so 
rapidly that a large percentage of 
civilian workers are now in the Re- 
serve. In the event of a full mobiliza- 
tion, it is important that there be no 
indiscriminate recall of civilian work- 
ers into the armed forces. There 
should be selective recall with defer- 
ment of essential civilian workers as 
we now have under Selective Service 
for enlisted personnel. This position 
was effectively stated by representa- 
tives of our National Legislative Com- 
mittee when the 82nd Congress consid- 
ered the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952. The intent of Congress in en- 
acting this law supports our position. 
There is danger, however, that be- 
cause complete discretion in adminis- 
tering the law is given to the Defense 
Department, proper and necessary 
consideration may not be given to the 
importance of deferring essential civ- 
ilian personnel from being recalled in- 
to the armed forces. We ask, there- 
fore, that efforts be made to obtain 
safeguards assuring that there will be 
civilian supervision over this pro- 
gram and proper provision for neces- 
sary deferments. 

(1954, p. 260) The E.C. called at- 
tention to the shift in the nation’s man- 
power picture from serious labor 
shortages to a situation of increasing 
unemployment and widespread labor 
surpluses. It was pointed out that in 
only isolated instances during the pre- 
ceding year had the progress of the 
nation’s defense program been im- 
peded by any manpower shortage, 
though a few occupational skills still 
remained in short supply. The change 
in immediate manpower needs was re- 
flected in a re-channeling of activities 
of the Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee as reported by the 
Executive Council (p. 260). 

During the past year, the American 
Federation of Labor’s interest in man- 
power problems was centered on the 
activities of the Labor-Management 
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Manpower Policy Committee, which 
advises the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

One recent development in the cur- 
rent program closely related to the 
work of the Committee involved 
changes made in:the Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4 under which spe- 
cial arrangements are provided for 
firms located in areas of heavy unem- 
ployment to obtain defense contracts. 
The effect of the change has been to 
eliminate the bid-matching procedure 
whereby firms from “labor surplus 
areas” were allowed to match the low 
bid submitted by a company from an- 
other area. 

As a result, Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 is now enforced entirely 
through a system of “set asides” un- 
der which a certain proportion of a 
defense contract may be set aside for 
bidders from areas of heavy unem- 
ployment. Labor members of the La- 
bor- Management Manpower Policy 
Committee opposed this change be- 
cause they felt that the ‘set aside” 
procedure would not prove to be as 
effective as the previous system in 
bringing defense contracts to these 
areas. 

At the same time this change was 
made, action was taken to increase 
the incentive for firms to locate new 
plants in these labor surplus areas. 
Under a new regulation, firms locat- 
ing in these areas will be allowed ad- 
ditional tax write-offs on the cost of 
the newly purchased plant and equip- 
ment. This policy was introduced 
with the support of organized labor 
and has helped to induce a number of 
firms to locate in these critical areas. 

In its other work, the Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Policy Committee 
shifted its emphasis from considera- 
tion of issues involved in the current 
defense program to manpower prob- 
lems that would arise in the event of 
full mobilization. 

The Committee’s major achievement 
has been the development, on its own 
initiative and after 18 months of ef- 


fort, of “A Manpower Program for 
Full Mobilization.” This represents 
the first time that any group, labor, 
management, or government, has set 
forth a comprehensive program to 
handle manpower problems in another 
national emergency. 

The Committee’s report was unani- 
mously adopted by its labor-manage- 
ment members. While a number of 
disagreements arose during the prepa- 
ration of the report, full discussion 
and a _ willingness to compromise 
helped to produce a unanimous report. 


The report includes a set of basic 
principles and 30 specific reeommenda- 
tions. Included in the report are rec- 
ommendations on Selective Service 
and military reserve policies; agricul- 
tural manpower; training facilities; 
government procurement policies; em- 
ployment stabilization plans; and spe- 
cial recommendations for rehabilitat- 
ing bombed-out areas. 


The Committee’s report has been 
delivered to the Defense Mobilization 
Director, who stated that he planned 
to bring the program before the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

The report is of particular impor- 
tance because it focuses attention on 
a critical issue: whether in the event 
of another emergency, the nation’s 
manpower program will be based on 
voluntary principles or whether na- 
tional service legislation and other 
compulsory manpower controls will be 
invoked. 


The Committee expressed itself vig- 
orously in support of a voluntary 
manpower program. In explaining its 
clearcut recommendation against na- 
tional service legislation, the Commit- 
tee stated that its program avoids 
“the false simplicity of manpower con- 
trols which mistake orderliness for 
efficiency and confuse administrative 
convenience with good administration. 
The voluntary approach involves diffi- 
culties and complexities but it has the 
overwhelming advantage of being sup- 
ported by the deep convictions of free 
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men and women. Therein lies the key 
to true efficiency.” 

While this report has been favor 
ably received, it does not represent 
government policy. It is well known 
that many highly placed government 
officials prefer a system of national 
service legislation rather than any ar- 
rangement which would rely on the 
combined efforts of labor and manage- 
ment. We need to combat this point 
of view. We therefore urge all A. F. 
of L. officials to become familiar with 
the labor-managment document so 
that they will be able to counter more 
effectively any drive for compulsory 
manpower controls. 

(P. 522) The single most important 
achievement in the field of manpower 
policy during the past year has been 
the publication of a special report pre- 
pared by the Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

This report, entitled “A Manpower 
Program for Full Mobilization,’ sets 
forth a comprehensive program of the 
many different types of measures that 
will be required to deal with the man- 
power problems in the event of an- 
other emergency. The report is the 
unanimous product of a fourteen-man 
Committee on which the American 
Federation of Labor has actively par- 
ticipated. 

Central to this report is it emphasis 
on voluntary manpower measures. The 
Committee unanimously rejected the 
use of compulsory manpower controls 
which would require workers to accept 
or maintain specific jobs. 

Publication of this report has not 
settled the controversy that has been 
raging over the question of voluntary 
vs. compulsory manpower measures. 
On the contrary, it has become clear 
that many government officials would 
like to institute some type of national 
service legislation rather than rely on 
voluntary measures in the event of 
another emergency. 

We reaffirm the A. F. of L.’s em- 
phatic position in favor of voluntary 


manpower measures. We commend 
the Committee’s report to the atten- 
tion of all A. F. of L. members. We 
suggest that copies of this report be 
circulated among our affiliates so that 
the greatest possible support can be 
obtained for the voluntary program. 

(Manpower Policy)—(1954, pp. 102, 
541) E.C. Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 is the Federal Government pol- 
icy which gives firms in areas of heavy 
unemployment preference in bidding 
for government contracts. 

While this policy has not proved too 
effective, and during the past year has 
actually been weakened, it does stand 
today as the Government’s only specific 
program for placing additional gov- 
ernment contracts in these labor sur- 
plus areas. As such it deserves the 
support of organized labor. 

The A. F. of L. was successful in 
defeating efforts to have this policy 
repealed by Congressional action. 

(1955, p. 184) During the past few 
years, the character of the nation’s 
defense manpower program has 
changed considerably. During the 
Korean emergency, when many de- 
fense plants were seeking to expand 
production, the number of available 
workers, particularly with certain 
critical skills, was quite limited. In 
order to meet what was feared to be a 
developing general shortage of man- 
power, certain government measures 
were instituted to encourage the most 
effective use of available workers. To 
enlist the full cooperation of both 
workers and employers, the Federal 
Government established at that time 
the National Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee. This Com- 
mittee, with co-chairmen from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Department of Labor, served a useful 
purpose working on pressing man- 
power problems relating to defense 


contracts, shortages of particular 
skills, training, and other major 
issues. 


As these questions were resolved 
and aS no more serious general man- 
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power shortage developed, the L- 
MMPC gave less attention to imme- 
diate issues and more to the man- 
power problems that would arise in 
the event of full mobilization. After 
18 months of difficult discussions, the 
Committee unanimously approved in 
April 1954 a comprehensive document 
entitled “A Manpower Program for 
Full Mobilization.” Both labor and 
management agreed in this document 
that the emphasis in the nation’s man- 
power programs must be placed on 
voluntary methods, not compulsion. 

This document was completed in 
April 1954. Shortly thereafter, it was 
submitted to ODM Director Arthur 
Flemming, who promised to bring it 
before the National Security Council 
for approval as an official government 
document. However, this has not been 
done. 

This document has drawn wide- 
spread attention both in and outside 
of the Federal Government. Requests 
for it have been received from individ- 
uals and organizations in a number of 
different countries. While the response 
to the document has been most grati- 
fying, it has been disappointing to 
find that the Federal Government has 
not given this document more positive 
recognition. : 

At issue is the government’s ap- 
proach to manpower problems in the 
event of another emergency. There 
are a number of government officials 
who put little faith in voluntary meth- 
od and want to substitute a system of 
compulsion based on some type of na- 
tional service legislation. 

More recently, a new question has 
been injected into this controversy, 
the issue of martial law. By pro- 
claiming a state of martial law during 
“Operation Alert,” the President in 
effect took a position favoring the use 
of compulsory rather than voluntary 
methods to meet manpower require- 
ments. In effect, under martial law 
the military services would have au- 
thority to order individuals to accept 
certain work assignments under pen- 


alty of law. At the present time, how- 
ever, this question is still undecided 
since a Cabinet Committee is study- 
ing the entire problem. 

The position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is quite clear. We 
believe in the voluntary approach to 
manpower problems. As the Labor- 
Management Committee report states: 

The voluntary approach involves 
difficulties and complexities but it 
has the overwhelming advantage of 
being supported by the deep convic- 
tions of free men and women. 

Therein lies the key to true effi- 

ciency. 

We do not advocate a manpower 
program in which individuals—work- 
ers or employers—are free to act in 
any way that they wish. There must 
be government leadership, government 
direction and certain government pen- 
alties worked out with the help of 
management and labor, even in what 
is essentially a voluntary manpower 
program. However, if our society is 
to remain free, we must leave as much 
latitude to voluntary methods as pos- 
sible in meeting our manpower re- 
quirements, even under the extreme 
conditions of national emergency. 
There is a world of difference between . 
a voluntary program with certain 
compulsory features, and a compul- 
sory program into which a belated 
effort is made to inject some aspects 
of voluntarism. 

At the present time, the LMMPC 
is entering a new phase of its work. 
The Committee has been asked to ex- 
amine certain classified documents 
prepared by the government for use 
in case of an attack on the continental 
United States. In order to examine 
these documents, the majority of the 
Committee has been given security 
clearance. 

The aim of the Committee in ap- 
proaching this task is to survey the 
particular manpower problems that 
would confront this nation in the 
event of an attack on the continental 
United States. The Committee’s aim 
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will be to recommend a program based 
as much as possible on voluntary 
methods but which at the same time 
will constitute the most effective meth- 
od of mobilizing the skills and talents 
of America’s work force in the event 
of such an emergency. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has a special interest in this problem. 
It is the members of many of our 
skilled crafts who will be particularly 
needed in the event of such an emer- 
gency. Crafts such as electricians, 
plumbers, and operating engineers are 
the very skills that will be needed first 
in the event of an emergency. 

Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
have been urging the government for 
some time to inaugurate a series of 
conferences with both the unions and 
the contractors involved in reconstruc- 
tion work so that plans can be made 
in advance for coping with the diffi- 
cult manpower problems that are 
bound to arise in the event of an at- 
tack on the United States. We urge 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
initiate discussions as promptly as 
possible. 


(Defense Mobilization, Office of )— 
(1954, p. 259) We have continued to 
cooperate with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the civilian federal 
agency responsible for the overall 
administration of the nation’s defense 
program. 

The ODM’s responsibilities extend 
to the fields of production, materials, 
manpower, and economic stabiliza- 
tion. It has two major tasks. First, 
it has the responsibility of overseeing 
the administration of these aspects of 
the present defense program. Sec- 
ondly, it has the task of preparing 
the policies and programs that will 
become effective in the event of an- 
other national emergency. 

Perhaps the most pressing task now 
confronting the agency is the prepara- 
tion of more detailed measures to be 
undertaken in the event of full mo- 
bilization. In terms of production 


policies, this will require closer co- 
ordination between those responsible 
for planning the nation’s military 
operations and those responsible for 
assuring adequate production of the 
goods and services needed to support 
these operations. 

This task also involves the prepara- 
tion of plans to handle the wage and 
price stabilization problems that will 
develop in the event of another 
emergency. On this issue, it is par- 
ticularly important for the agency to 
work closely with representatives of 
organized labor. 

The current let-up in the defense 
program and the decline in defense 
expenditures tends to produce a feel- 
ing of lethargy, both among defense 
officials and among the general public. 
It is up to the ODM to overcome this 
lethargy and to work out, with the 
cooperation of organized labor and 
other groups concerned, a realistic 
program which would adequately 
meet the real possibility of another 
emergency. 

(P. 522) The Executive Council re- 
ports continued cooperation with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the fed- 
eral government’s over-all mobiliza- 
tion agency. 

Organized labor has been accorded 
a consultative status in the admin- 
istration of this program. Joseph D. 
Keenan, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, is currently serving as 
Assistant to Arthur Flemming, ODM 
Director. 

The work of the ODM has received 
relatively little attention. Perhaps 
this is only natural since this country 
is no longer engaged in a shooting 
war. Yet the importance of our pre- 
paredness for another emergency is 
no less vital than the specific actions 
which are taken, once that emergency 
is upon us. 

We believe that the ODM itself 
should undertake a more energetic 
program to win greater support for a 
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preparedness policy. It must enlist 
the cooperation of organized labor 
and other public-spirited groups to 
make certain that the people of Amer- 
ica understand the government’s mo- 
bilization program. 

(1955, p. 180) It is not enough that 
America’s military forces be prepared 
for any possible emergency. Modern 
warfare is genuinely total war when 
battle points as such do not exist. 
War is everywhere, including the civ- 
ilian “‘home-front.” 

Although military preparations may 
make it possible for this nation to re- 
pel an enemy attack and to commence 
retaliatory action, these efforts could 
hardly prove successful unless the civ- 
ilian economy was prepared to mo- 
bilize effectively within a brief period 
of time. 

Planning for full mobilization is a 
new concept for America. In each war 
in which this country has been en- 
gaged, the war effort almost had to 
“start from scratch.” In the past, this 
did not mean disaster. Today’s tech- 
nical advances present a different pic- 
ture. Any future emergency is likely 
to involve a direct attack upon the 
continental United States. Unless ade- 
quate preparations are made in ad- 
vance to meet this threat, the damage 
inflicted by this initial attack might 
mean the difference between victory 
and defeat. 

For the first time therefore in its 
history, the nation is trying to develop 
realistic plans for full mobilization. 
This effort is being directed by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization with the 
full cooperation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Planning for full mobilization in- 
volves work in many different fields. 
The military, of course, must make 
adequate preparations in their field of 
activity. All branches of government, 
executive, legislative and judicial, must 
likewise plan in advance to continue 
their functions in the event of attack, 
if necessary from a new location. A 
sufficient supply of raw materials 
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must be assured through a program 
of stockpiling. Production plans must 
be settled in advance so that each 
major industrial firm knows the items 
it will be called upon to produce. Suf- 
ficient machinery and equipment must 
be made available. Other aspects of 
the economy, such as transportation 
and communication facilities, must be 
able to operate under emergency con- 
ditions. Plans must be set to stabilize 
the economy so that inflationary situ- 
ations cannot develop. 

On each of these problems some 
progress has been made. With regard 
to materials, for example, the expan- 
sion program following the Korean 
war developed additional supplies of 
many critical materials, much of 
which has been purchased by govern- 
ment in the stockpile program. For 
many commodities, the stockpile goal 
has now been reached. However, with 
the recent economic recovery, short- 
ages of materials again are beginning 
to appear. As a result of pressure by 
some business groups, stockpile pur- 
chases of copper, nickel, and alumi- 
num have been postponed. 

To plan ahead for wartime produc- 
tion, the major difficulty has been to 
gear together production for both mil- 
itary and civilian uses. Each time this 


was attempted in the past, the un- 


reasonably large military require- 
ments proved completely beyond the 


capacity of the economy to maintain. - 
More recently, a new procedure has 


been developed that will make it pos- 


sible to provide more realistic military — 
It is important that 


requirements. 
this work move forward as promptly 
as practicable. 

To. help insure the necessary. ex- 
pansion of productive capacity, the 
Federal Government has been provid- 
ing a special incentive by allowing 


more rapid amortization of new plant — 
facilities for income tax purposes. 
This program was initiated as an ex-_ 


pansion measure during the Korean 


emergency, but has continued up to 


the present time. Under this program, 
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industry can list greater depreciation 
allowances for new plant and equip- 
ment than would otherwise be per- 
mitted under tax regulations. Through 
June, 1955, total plant and equip- 
ment valued at $18.4 billion has been 
approved under this program for 
rapid tax amortization. 

In recent months, this program has 
been under sharp criticism. It has 
become clear that much of the ex- 
pansion for which tax amortization 
certificates were granted would have 
taken place in any event in response 
to increasing civilian demand. We see 
no reason why the Federal Government 
should provide special inducements for 
expansion that would normally be re- 
quired by a growing civilian economy. 
The Federal Government itself now 
has begun to limit the application of 
this program to only a few industries 
closely related to military require- 
ments. 

Mobilization plans also include sta- 
bilization problems. The most recent 
quarterly report of the ODM states 
that “an organizational plan for ad- 
ministering wartime ‘direct’ controls 
(price, wage, salary, rent and ra- 
tioning measures) has been devel- 
oped.” The report also states that 
documents to be used in the event of 
an emergency have been prepared for 
a “general freeze order for prices, 
wages, and rents.” 

These are issues of direct concern 
to the A. F. of L. and to all American 
workers. These are questions on 
which the best advice should be 
sought from all segments of Ameri- 
can economic life, including both 
workers and employers. While there 
has been some casual consultation on 
this question with organized labor, 
we believe that the ODM should 
adopt a more thorough system of con- 
sultation with representatives of ma- 
jor economic groups in our society 
before finalizing a document of such 
critical importance. 

Another aspect of mobilization plan- 
ning concerns the recruitment of addi- 


tional government personnel to ad- 
minister the emergency measures. To 
help meet this problem, ODM has de- 
veloped an Executive Reserve—indi- 
viduals from business, labor, and other 
private interests—who accept the re- 
sponsibility of becoming part of the 
government in the event of an emer- 
gency. The A. F. of L. is cooperating 
with this program and several A. F. 
of L. officials and staff members are 
serving as members of the Executive 
Reserve. 

The government’s mobilization plans 
were given a comprehensive test for 
the first time in a three-day exercise 
called “Operation Alert,” held during 
June, 1955. During this period, all 
major departments of the federal gov- 
ernment scattered to various reloca- 
tion centers up to 300 miles from 
Washington to conduct their business 
under simulated conditions of a mass 
bombing attack on the continental 
US. 

Officials tried to decide what would 
have to be done about such problems 
as maintaining law and order, restor- 
ing damaged production facilities, al- 
locating reduced supplies of medicine 
and drugs, moving families back to 
their homes, recruiting sufficient man- 
power to meet civil defense and urgent 
production needs, and _ stabilizing 
wages, prices and credit. 

The exercise proved a limited suc- 
cess in the sense that it uncovered 
the major defects in today’s mobiliza- 
tion plans which still have to be cor- 
rected before the government is fully 
prepared for an actual emergency. 

The most serious guestion raised 
during “Operation Alert” was the 
problem of martial law. Faced with 
the alleged emergency conditions, the 
President took the responsibility for 
declaring martial law. Yet this dec- 
laration served only to add confusion 
to a complicated administrative prob- 
lem. The military forces who were 
given broad and sweeping authority 
under martial law, were of course not 
experienced in such civilian problems 
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as production, manpower, and stabili- 
zation. By the end of the exercises, 
even many government officials were 
convinced that a better arrangement 
than martial law would have to be de- 
vised. At the present time, a special 
Cabinet Committee is reviewing the 
entire problem raised by martial law. 
This group has been specifically in- 
structed to determine whether any 
alternative plan could be devised that 
could be more effective in meeting the 
numerous problems created by a na- 
tional emergency. 

We believe that an alternative to 
martial law must be found. We do not 
believe that military authorities should 
be made responsible for deciding ques- 
tions which are essentially civilian in 
character. In the event of an emer- 
gency, the major responsibility of the 
armed forces, by necessity, will be to 
conduct military operations. They 
should not be diverted from this pri- 
mary task to decide issues for which 
they are normally not responsible, The 
normal civil authorities, supplemented 
where necessary by individuals or 
groups recruited under the civil de- 
fense organization, must continue to 
be responsible for making the major 
governmental decisions in the event 
of a national emergency. There is 
little to be gained by maintaining an 
Office of Defense Mobilization to de- 
velop policies for national emergen- 
cies if military authority is to be sub- 
stituted for civilian responsibility 
when war comes. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has an additional responsibility in the 
field of mobilization planning. Many 
different types of private organiza- 
tions, including labor unions, have to 
make their own mobilization plans. 
The A. F. of L. has already taken 
several steps in this direction and its 
headquarters actually participated in 
“Operation Alert.” However, addi- 
tional work needs to be done to make 
certain that the A. F. of L. can ade- 
quately meet any emergency condi- 
tions. 


We urge our affiliates to give this 
problem their careful attention. Ar- 
rangements must be made so that in 
the event of an emergency, union rec- 
ords at both the national and local 
level will be fully maintained. In the 
event of an emergency, to meet re- 
quirements for skilled manpower, it 
will be important for union officials to 
be able to contact each individual 
member. We must make certain that 
the A F. of L. and all its affiliates 
will be prepared to carry out the task 
that will be assigned to them in the 
event of an emergency 


(Production, Initiation Fees, Priority 
Unemployment) — (1941, p. 544) The 
convention expressed sympathy with 
the objectives of Res. 26, as follows, 
and requested that the presidents of 
national and international unions give 
the purpose of the resolution every 
possible consideration. 

Whereas—The Office of Production 
Management in Washington, D. C., has 
ruled that materials essential to de- 
fense needs will be curtailed in the 
manufacture of civilian products, and 

Whereas—Such an edict necessarily 
means the loss of employment for the 
employees of firms not equipped to 


manufacture defense needs and will © 


undoubtedly cause a migration of labor 
to the defense manufacturing areas 
for the duration of this national emer- 
gency, and 

Whereas—Most of the workers af- 
fected by this necessary policy are un- 
skilled workers who if organized are 
organized into Federal Labor Unions, 
and 

Whereas—This policy will no doubt 
in some cases affect members of inter- 
national unions, who may have to 
transfer their membership from one 


international to another; therefore, be — 


it 

Resolved—That the delegates to the 
convention use their influence in their 
local organizations in an effort to es- 
tablish a fair and equitable initiation 
fee for those members of organized 
labor seeking admittance into their 
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organizations and if at all possible 
recognize all bona fide transfers dur- 
ing this period of national emergency; 
and be it further 

Resolved—That the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, requests the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to urge the inter- 
national unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to be lenient in deal- 
ing with this problem during the na- 
tional defense emergency. 


(1941,, p. 200, 284, 673) In connec- 
tion with Defense and Regulating 
Priorities, the convention declared in 
part—“We urge whole-hearted sup- 
port for our national defense program 
and that national, state and central 
labor unions as well as individual un- 
ions do their utmost within their juris- 
dictions to further the defense pro- 
gram.” 

(Standards of Work)—(1942, p. 100) 
The tremendous increase in employ- 
ment due to the war effort was pointed 
out in the E.C. Report headed “Labor 
and Employment.” Parallel relaxa- 
tion of labor laws in the several states 
was viewed with apprehension by the 
Council. The employment of women in 
night work and the use of young peo- 
ple under 18 required state laws which 
at the time of the report had taken 
place in some degree in 34 states. The 
Council Report concluded this section 
of its report with the following state- 
ment: 

In practically all cases the relaxa- 
tion of these state laws has been for 
the emergency only. This means that 
labor standards will automatically go 
back to their pre-war status after 
the emergency is over. This point 
should be carefully safeguarded in any 
relaxation of labor laws which may be 
necessary to expedite war work. It 
should, however, be pointed out that 
relaxation of labor standards has been 
urged in many cases where it is by no 
means necessary. The standards re- 
cently suggested by eight government 
departments, covered elsewhere in this 
report under Hours of Work in War 


Time, point out that 48 hours per week 
and one day of rest in seven are im- 
portant standards to secure maximum 
production. Relaxation of these stand- 
ards may lead to inefficiency rather 
than efficiency in the long run. 

(1940, pp. 95, 553)—-The E.C. pre- 
sented a strong statement on the im- 
perative need to maintain production 
for the normal needs of the nation. 
The convention adopted a statement 
substantially as follows: “Our plans 
and efforts to defend democracy must 
be based on the concept that democra- 
cy is a way of life for all of our people 
including the workers as well as those 
devoted to other interests.” 

Our first concern in our program for 
expanded production is to absorb into 
our work program our army of un- 
employed. Although we have added 
our defense production controlled by 
the Federal Government, to produc- 
tion to serve the normal needs of our 
nation, we still have a reserve of over 
8 millions of persons without jobs. 

The major and controlling fact in 
relation to war and defense programs 
is that there must be a total plan 
covering all groups in the nation. In 
planning defense for the United States 
we have three major groups: enlisted 
persons operating our defense agen- 
cies, those engaged in defense produc- 
tion, and those carrying on the normal 
activities in our country. This section 
of the Executive Council’s report is 
concerned with the second and third 
groups. 

The major and controlling fact with 
regard to plans for workers employed 
on defense work and standards of 
living for them and all other citizens 
lies in our capacity to produce. In the 
United States we have achieved the 
highest productivity per worker in 
the world, and have geared our labor 
and living standards accordingly. 
Highly mechanized tools geared to 
mechanical power, have made it pos- 
sible for fewer workers to turn out a 
greatly increased production—output 
per worker has increased 25 per cent 
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since 1935. As the report points out, in 
the past decade output of mines and 
factories increased 6 per cent while the 
work week was cut 10 hours and the 
work force cut by 800,000. 

If we maintain our consumer indus- 
tries at levels that will at least main- 
tain established standards of living for 
those in both normal and defense pro- 
duction within the coming year, mil- 
lions of additional workers will be em- 
ployed in defense and consumer goods 
production. 

To maintain our purchasing power, 
the real wage must be maintained, As 
prices increase, wages must likewise 
increase, or labor suffers a reduction 
in its income. In addition, to maintain 
a sound economic balance, wages must 
increase with corresponding increased 
productivity. 


(Union Shops for Orders)—(1951, 
pp. 287,550) Res.14 called attention 
to the problems facing the workers in 
the ladies’ handbag and pocketbook in- 
dustry and requested support for ef- 
forts of the Int’l. Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers Union to 
make sure that orders for ladies’ hand- 
bags, travel and personal leather 
goods shall be placed with union em- 
ployers. 

(1952, p. 42) Res. 56 dealt with the 
unfair competition of non-union shops 
in connection with defense orders and 
called for the creation of a civilian 
agency responsible for placing all or- 
ders on handbags for the Women’s 
Auxiliary forces and travel, brief cases 
and leather goods novelties for the 
officers and armed forces, and that 
such orders be placed with union 
shops. 


(1952, p. 469) The convention 
adopted the following committee 
recommendations in lieu of the reso- 
lution: 

Your committee is in sympathy with 
the intent of this resolution. The 
problems set forth in this resolution 
confront our affiliates in many indus- 
tries. We reiterate our request, made 
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in connection with Resolution No. 47, 
that the officers of the Federation 
continue their efforts to establish 
civilian responsibility, with labor par- 
ticipation, in all defense procurement 
and to maintain fair labor standards 
on all defense production and take all 
other necessary and appropriate action 
to carry out the purposes of this reso- 
lution. 


(Plant Conversion Survey)—(1951, 
p. 349) Res. 101: 


Whereas—Acceleration of defense 
production is already causing short- 
ages in the labor market and acute 
labor shortages can be reasonably es- 
timated, and 


Whereas—Production of consumer 
goods is and will be curtailed due to 
conversion of facilities, allocation of 
critical materials and heavy inventory 
stockpiling, and 

Whereas — Members of organized 
labor, in many localities, are princi- 
pally dependent upon employment in 
so-called non-essential industries for 
their livelihood, and 

Whereas—Increasing curtailment in 
the production of civilian goods will 
result in large-scale lay-offs and dis- 
location in such localities, 
workers to leave their homes for de- 
fense production sites in other parts 
of the country, and such dislocation 
will cause community and personal 
disruption and disintegration of the 
memberships of many local labor un- 
ions, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge that the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, (1) Should 
conduct a survey of facilities now en- 
gaged in the production of civilian 
goods, not normally considered for 
conversion to defense production, for 
the purpose of determining adapta- 
bility of one or more of such opera- 
tions to defense production, and (2) 
in the placing of orders for produc- 
tion of essential materials, should give 


due and full consideration to the full — 


utilization of such facilities which can 


forcing, 
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be effectively converted and integrated 
into defense production. Referred to 
the officers for investigation and 
study and such action as may be war- 
ranted. 


Defense Production Act—(1950, p. 
497) A special report was made to 
the convention on Public Law 774 
(Defense Production Act outlining 
many of the important provisions 
from a labor viewpoint. The special 
report, unanimously approved by the 
convention, concluded with the follow- 
ing: 

“The members of the Committee on 
Legislation wish to call attention of 
the delegates to the fact that, before 
very long, every member of organized 
labor will feel the full force and ef- 
fect of the Defense Production Act 
and the Executive Orders issued under 
its provisions. 

“More than any other group, the 
members of American Federation of 
Labor unions have the greatest stake 
in this matter, and they will be af- 
fected most. Their interests require 
protection to the fullest extent. The 
Committee on Legislation considers 
that Labor should be accepted as a full 
partner in the administration of the 
Defense Production Act, and until that 
is brought about, Labor’s interests will 
not be fully protected. 

“The Committee on Legislation 
recommends that the convention go 
on record commending the Executive 
Council for the recommendations made 
by it on August 10, 1950, and further 
recommends that, to insure the con- 
tinued protection of Labor’s interests 
in the administration of the Defense 
Production Act, that the Executive 
Council be instructed to make every 
effort to place representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor in key 
administrative positions in the emer- 
gency agencies involved.” 

(1951, p. 281) Res. 20 proposed: 
That the American Federation of La- 
bor in convention assembled, me- 
morialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact a new Defense Produc- 


tion Act in the national interest to in- 
clude: 

1. Prohibit profiteering out of the 
national emergency. 

2. If we are to have wage controls 
then there must be price control, both 
to extend over the entire economy to 
be effective, or none at all. 

38. Housing must be provided at rea- 
sonable rent for workers moving to 
defense production centers and rent 
control must be strongly enforced as 
long as acute housing shortages exist. 

4. Taxes must be levied in accord- 
ance with the ability to pay principle 
always uppermost in mind. Standards 
of luxury must be lowered or the 
standard of living will be undermined. 
Gaping loopholes in the tax laws 
through which wealthy individuals and 
corporations escape their just share 
of the tax burden must be plugged. 

5. Civilian manpower policies and 
administration can and should be en- 
trusted to responsible representatives 
of management and labor on both na- 
tional and local levels. A system which 
conscripts manpower and fails to con- 
script industry and wealth cannot be 
tolerated here. 

6. It is imperative that labor, the 
farmer, small business and indepen- 
dent consumer groups be given full 
representation. 

(1951, p. 551) Your committee en- 
dorses the spirit and object of this 
resolution. However, the resolution is 
faulty in that many of the provisions 
which the resolution proposes to in- 
clude in a new Defense Production Act 
are more properly the subject for 
other legislation. 

In place of adopting this resolution, 
your committee offers the following 
statement on the current status of the 
defense program: 

Ever since the outbreak of war in 
Korea, the American Federation of 
Labor has given its wholehearted sup- 
port to the nation’s defense program. 
In fact, the American Federation of 
Labor’s recommendations have called 
for a stronger, better-planned and 
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more effective program than we have 
yet achieved. We are heartened, how- 
ever, at the progress that has been 
made. 

Our defense program is coming of 
age. Starting with the blueprint stage, 
it has now reached the point where 
tanks, airplanes, and other weapons 
of war are beginning to roll off Ameri- 
ca’s assembly lines. 

However, what has been done to date 
still falls far short of what can and 
must be done in the future to develop 
America’s defensive strength. 

There is still, for example, inade- 
quate direction and planning to the 
defense program. The constant bick- 
ering and indecision within the armed 
forces over the weapons and type of 
warfare on which this country should 
rely illustrates this point. We have 
to expect the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to disagree about the value of 
the different weapons of modern war- 
fare. However, the citizens of this 
country also have the right to expect 
that these disagreements will be re- 
solved through objective analysis in a 
friendly spirit by the parties con- 
cerned. 

Another difficulty under the defense 
program has been the critical. short- 
ages of copper, aluminum, and other 
raw materials throughout the free 
world. The solution to this problem 
lies in a much greater coordination of 
our defense program with that of our 
allies. 

Our aim must be twofold: While 
we must strengthen the defensive 
strength of the free world as rapidly 
as possible, we must accomplish this 
goal while at the same time maintain- 
ing the highest possible living stand- 
ards for the free people throughout 
the world. 

The defense program cannot and 
will not be the excuse for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to abandon 
or put aside its constant fight for 
higher living standards, greater secur- 
ity, and better working conditions for 
all the American people. In fact, it is 


specifically on these issues of human 
welfare that our defense program has 
bogged down. For example, while pub- 
lic officials have emphasized the need 
for workers in defense plants through- 
out the country, Congress has rejected 
a simple sensible program for defense 
housing that would remove one of 
the major barriers to this movement 
to defense industry. 

The job ahead will require the ut- 
most energy and initiative from the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
specific activities and policies for the 
coming year are set forth in many 
different resolutions before this com- 
mittee. We can summarize our poli- 
cies by emphasizing the following 
nine-point program: 


ECONOMIC POLICIES FOR 
DEFENSE 
1. A Defense Production Act aden 
which America can build its defense 
against Communism and can declare 
war against inflation. 


2. An effective price control pro- 
gram, covering all the items entering 
into the worker’s family budget, sup- 
ported by adequate appropriations, and 
a vigorous administration. 

3. A fair and equitable wage stabili- 
zation program. 


4, Enactment of tax legislation that 
will yield adequate revenue, close the — 
many loopholes in our tax laws and 
carry out the principle of “equality 
of sacrifice.” | 

5. Manpower policies based on the 
constructive role labor and manage- 
ment can play in meeting our need for 
greater output. 


6. Full utilization for defense pur- 
pose of any facilities or manpower 
made idle by restrictions on critical 
materials for civilian goods. 

7. A defense housing program which 
will prevent lack of decent housing 
from holding up the manning of our © 
defense plants. 

8. A revitalized savings program 
with a new type defense bond to at- { 


‘Get Ait 25 
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tract maximum savings from Ameri- 
can families. 

9. Full and complete participation 
by organized labor throughout the 
defense program. 

(1951, p. 108) The Executive Coun- 
cil Report devoted a special section 
to needed revision of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act and contained specific 
recommendations. The convention ap- 
proved the report of its committee, 
substantially as follows: 


(P. 444)... Although the new law 
passed late in July contains certain 
improvements, as a whole it weakens 
the authority of the Office of Price 
Stabilization to prevent inflationary 
increases in prices. 

As the Executive Council points out, 
the present law is grossly deficient in 
the following respects: 

1. The prohibition against utilizing 
livestock slaughter quotas makes it 
almost impossible to control meat 
prices. 

2. The lack of any food subsidy pro- 
gram means that there is no way to 
stop farm price increases from being 
reflected in the prices of foods at the 
grocery store. 

3. A number of specific restrictions 
on price control authorities, guaran- 
teeing profits and passing along cost 
increases, means that unwarranted 
price increases will have to be ap- 
proved by O.P.S. 

4. The lack of any control over the 
quality of the products coming under 
price control makes it easy for manu- 
facturers to avoid price control regu- 
lations. 

On August 23, President Truman 
sent a message to Congress in which 
he requested immediate consideration 
of certain changes in the new law. He 
specifically urged the repeal of three 
major amendments, which if allowed 
to stand would seriously weaken the 
price control program. 

The first of these is the Capehart 
amendment. This amendment permits 
individual sellers to pass on to consum- 


ers all cost increases in the 15 months 
since Korea, whether or not there is 
any justification for the higher prices. 
In other words, it saddles the con- 
sumers with a promissory note of 
higher prices payable to business on 
demand. The price control program 
has been greatly hampered and in 
many cases has been almost made im- 
possible since enactment of this 
amendment. 

The second of the three amend- 
ments of which the President urged re- 
peal was the Herlong amendment, 
guaranteeing pre-Korean percentage 
mark-ups for distributors. This 
amendment invites two million dis- 
tributors to become commission sales- 
men for inflation. It offers them a 
percentage stake in every price in- 
crease. 

The third provision of the new law, 
which would do great damage to our 
price controls, is the Butler-Hope 
amendment prohibiting slaughter quo- 
tas. This amendment knocked out the 
quota system which had previously 
been in effect on livestock slaughter- 
ing. Under the previous system, every 
legitimate slaughterer—large or small 
—was assured his fair share of all 
the livestock sent to market by the 
farmers and ranchers. 

Without quotas, the scramble for 
scarce supplies increases the pressures 
to violate ceiling prices. On the other 
hand, the use of the quota system is 
essential if we are to avoid black 
markets. 

At the time of the legislative fight 
over the Defense Production Act, the 
American Federation of Labor ex- 
pressed its determined opposition to 
these amendments. We felt at the 
time that these amendments could 
wreck the entire price control pro- 
gram, Events since July 31, have 
strengthened our opposition to these 
amendments. 

Following the President’s message, 
legislation was introduced to repeal 
these amendments. Hearings are now 
being held by both the House and 
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Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees on this legislation. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor have testified before Con- 
gress in support of the President’s 
recommendations. 

The outcome of this legislation is 
still in doubt. There is some dispo- 
sition in Congress to dismiss the Pres- 
ident’s request as unimportant and 
to postpone action on this matter until 
next January. We would regard any 
such postponement as an attempt by 
Congress to avoid its clear-cut respon- 
sibility. 

Other members of Congress are in- 
clined to compromise on these issues 
and to accept, for example, the amend- 
ment drafted by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and introduced by Sena- 
tor Maybank as a substitute for the 
Capehart amendment. 

This issue here is very clear. These 
three amendments would force the 
Office of Price Stabilization to grant 
unjustified increases in prices to prod- 
ucts covering a major portion of the 
average family budget. Attempts to 
compromise, or to make these amend- 
ments more “workable” cannot resolve 
this basic issue. 

Although repeal of these ‘amend- 
ments would still leave a number of 
major deficiencies in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, this nevertheless consti- 
tutes the first major step Congress can 
take towards an effective anti-inflation 
law. We. therefore, call on Congress 
to act promptly on the President’s re- 
quest and repeal these three damag- 
ing provisions in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

The Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends that the convention concur 
in the recommendations on this sub- 
ject made to Congress by President 
Green, and that the Executive Coun- 
cil and officers continue their efforts 
during the present and future sessions 
of Congress to further strengthen the 
Defense Production Act, 


(Pricing) Cost-Plus—(1951, p. 445) In 
the convention consideration of rec- 
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ommended amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act, President Green 
read into the record the following 
statement regarding allegations re- 
garding the position of the A. F. of L. 
toward advertising matters included 
in the Defense Production Act: 

Because of these published reports 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor is supporting a ban on the expen- 
ditures of advertising, permit me to 
make this statement. 

This matter has been investigated 
most thoroughly and I find the fol- 
lowing to be the facts: 

1. On September 13 (. an) 
A. F. of L. Assistant Economist, was 
duly authorized to present the A. F. 
of L. views on the Capehart amend- 
ment to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee This was made 
abundantly clear over a week ago by 
a public telegram from me to Sen- 
ator A. Willis Robertson, chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

2. As Mr, Henie testified, the A. F. 
of L. favors the complete repeal of 
the Capehart amendment While the 
proposal by Senator Maybank repre- 
sents an improvement over the lan- 
guage in the Capehart amendment, 
basically it is still a “cost-plus” sys- 


tem of pricing and thus cannot be sup- © 


ported by the A. F. of L. 

3. The issue of advertising expen- 
ditures was not mentioned in Mr. 
Henle’s testimony and any attempt to 
indicate otherwise is a complete mis- 
representation. The facts are that 
there is no specific authority for a 
limit on advertising costs in either 
the Capehart amendment or the May- 
bank proposal. What could be accom- 
plished administratively under one can 
just as easily be accomplished under 
the other. Senator Capehart cannot 
pose as the champion of the advertis- 
ing world since his amendment pro- 
hibits so-called “unreasonable and ex- 
cessive” costs under which advertising 
expenditures could be limited. 

(1951, p. 108) The Defense Pro- 
duction Act became law on September 
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8, 1950. This law contained the basic 
authority for all the emergency con- 
trols needed to carry through the de- 
fense program, including price con- 
trols, wage stabilization, priority and 
allocation powers, credit regulations 
and authority to establish procedures 
for settling labor disputes. 

By the terms of this law, the most 
important of these control powers ex- 
pired on June 30, 1951. However, both 
Houses of Congress were very slow 
to begin work on considering an ex- 
tension of the law. On April 26, Pres- 
ident Truman forwarded to Congress 
his recommendations that in a num- 
ber of specific ways the law be 
strengthened and extended for a two- 
year period. 

After a very thorough analysis of 
the law, the American Federation of 
Labor concluded that the President’s 
message failed to include several 
needed recommendations. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, therefore, 
developed its own set of recommenda- 
tions which President Green presented 
early in June before both the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees. 

He urged that the Defense Produc- 
tion Act be strengthened in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

1. Provide more effective price con- 
trols over foods, including a food sub- 
sidy program similar to that in effect 
during World War II. 

2. Strengthen the rent control pro- 
gram to authorize rent controls where 
needed over all types of dwelling units 
and permit the recontrol of areas pre- 
viously decontrolled. 

3. More effective enforcement of 
price control including the authority 
of license business requested by the 
President. 

4. A greater control over the quality 
of the products coming under price 
control. 

5. Dollar and cents ceiling prices 
instead of regulation by controlling 
margins. 


6. Elimination of unnecessary ex- 
emptions from price control regula- 
tions. 

7. Change requirements for han- 
dling credit restrictions on housing to 
give lower and moderate income fam- 
ilies a better opportunity to buy new 
homes. 

8. Provide more democratic partici- 
pation in the administration of the de- 
fense program, 

In addition, President Green urged 
Congress not to weaken whatever 
powers were already included in the 
existing law. 

These points remained the major ob- 
jectives of the American Federation 
of Labor throughout the campaign to 
strengthen the Defense Production 
Act. To this campaign the A. F. of L. 
devoted extensive time and effort. 


(Procurement and _ Allocation) — 
(1952, pp. 37, 467) Res. 47: 

Whereas—The present defense pro- 
curement and allocation policies have 
created widespread hardships in many 
areas of our economy, and 

Whereas—The military officials in 
charge of procurement and allocations 
have repeatedly demonstrated that 
they are interested only in low bids 
regardless of the fact that such low 
bids mean low wages, low standards 
and low working conditions, and 

Whereas—As a result of such poli- 
cies many military contracts have been 
given to non-union plants and non- 
union areas at a time when union 
plants have had to close down for lack 
of orders and materials, and 

Whereas—The military officials in 
charge of procurement and allocation 
have encouraged the construction of 
non-union, tax-exempt plants in non- 
union areas while refusing to grant 
contracts to long-established plants 
employing experienced union workers, 
and 

Whereas—Such policies have re- 
sulted in unemployment for union 
members and have threatened the very 
existence of union plants, and 
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Whereas—Such policies have cre- 
ated a surplus of cheap unorganized 
labor which has already begun to un- 
dermine established union standards 
and which will constitute an even 
more serious threat to such standards 
in the future, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention vig- 
orously condemn the present procure- 
ment and allocation policies of the mil- 
itary officials, and be it further 

Resolved — That this convention 
urge the establishment of a perma- 
nent tripartite civilian agency which 
will supervise such procurement and 
allocation policies to meet the needs 
of our defense efforts and to stabilize 
and maintain the established stand- 
ards of our economy. 

(P. 467) Your committee is in 
agreement with the objectives sought 
by this resolution. In January 1952, 
the Executive Council called for asser- 
tion of civilian responsibility in all de- 
fense procurement with Labor partici- 
pation and the maintenance of sound 
labor standards on all defense con- 
tracts. Specific recommendations to 
this end were presented to Congress 
by President Green. We urge continued 
efforts to carry these proposals into 
effect. 

With this recommendation, your 
committee recommends the approval 
of the purposes of this resolution. 
Approved. 


(Controls)—(1958, pp. 167, 
168) The E.C. reported on amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act 
passed in 1953 and efforts being made 
to terminate as soon as possible all 
price, wage and rent controls. It was 
pointed out that steps were taken by 
the Administration to eliminate con- 
trols and to terminate special agen- 
cies no longer needed for this purpose. 
This immediately raised the question 
as to whether the President should be 
given standby authority to act in this 
field in the event of a sudden national 
emergency. 

The past session of Congress re- 
fused to make provision for a standby 


system of economic controls in the 
event of another national emergency. 
Instead, Congress merely voted to ex- 
tend the minimum authority for pri- 
orities and allocations necessary to 
control the limited supply of certain 
scarce materials in the months ahead. 

The refusal by Congress to adopt a 
standby control system leaves our 
economy an easy prey to the ravages 
of inflation should an attack on the 
United States occur. Our experience 
during World War II and following 
the outbreak of war in Korea demon- 
strates how quickly inflationary price 
increases work themselves into the 
economy. The next emergency may 
develop so suddenly that Congress will 
not have time to act before effective 
measures become necessary. It is 
therefore urgent that authority to ef- 
fectuate promptly an economic sta- 
bilization program be granted to the 
President for use in the event of an 
extreme emergency. We must con- 
tinue our efforts to enact legislation 
providing such authority. 


(1952, p. 173) A comprehensive 
survey of the Defense Production Act 
was included in the Report of the 
Executive Council with sub-sections 
on Wage Stabilization, Price Con- 
trols, Rent Control, Credit Controls, 
Allocations and Priorities. The re- 
port was considered by the convention 
which unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing committee report: 

The defense mobilization effort of 
the last two years has been a national 
necessity. It has not been dictated 
either by belligerence or aggressive- 
ness of the American people. The sole 
reason that prompted our country to 
embark upon a large-scale program of 
rearmament has been not only the 
threat but the living evidence of ag- 
gression and attack by the Communist 
rulers of the Kremlin upon the free 
world. The primary targets of the at- 
tack have been the weakest points at 
which the Kremlin could carry on its 
conquest by remote control, sacrificing 
in the process the lives of peoples of 
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other countries. But the ultimate ob- 
jective of that attack is the source of 
strength of the free world which rests 
in the United States, its free institu- 
tions and its productive capacity. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was among the first to recognize the 
real nature of this danger and among 
the first to call upon the American 
people to back up to the hilt the na- 
tional mobilization effort. Labor has 
contributed more than its share toward 
the national defense program in the 
past two years and is pledged to con- 
tinue to do so until our country and 
the free world are made secure from 
aggression and until lasting peace is 
won. 

Peacetime mobilization in which the 
demands for defense production and 
strategic materials must be balanced 
against the normal demands of the 
civilian economy is a trying and a diffi- 
cult task. It has been aggravated by 
the severe dislocations worked upon 
our economy by the speculative de- 
mand for raw materials prompted by 
anticipation of shortages. As the re- 
sult, allocation of scarce materials nec- 
essary for defense, as well as the 
civilian economy, has been made more 
difficult. The task of bringing under 
control inflationary forces, intensified 
by the initial outbreak of speculation, 
has gained primary importance in the 
maintenance of internal stability of 
our nation. 

Although these dislocations have 
deeply affected the normal develop- 
ment of our country’s economic life 
everywhere, the actual rate of defense 
expenditures has been kept within 
tight bounds. 

While defense outlays of the gov- 
ernment have accounted for the bulk 
of budget expenditures in the past 
year, they represented only 15 per- 
cent of our total national production 
and will not exceed more than 17 per 
cent of such production in the pres- 
ently projected peacetime peak. 

A large proportion of this program 
was completely different from our ex- 


perience in World War II. In the 
main, it is a standby program. We 
are building standby plants and pro- 
ducing standby equipment while at the 
same time accumulating a standby 
stockpile of critical materials, all of 
these to be ready for an emergency. 

Allocation and Supply of Critical 
Materials—The main task of develop- 
ing the sources of supply of materials 
needed for defense and of allocation 
of these materials has been nearly 
completed. Of the materials in criti- 
cally short supply at the beginning of 
the program only copper, steel and 
aluminum are limited in availability 
and the shortages of even these metals 
should be overcome in the matter of 
months. To accomplish a realistic and 
equitable distribution of scarce ma- 
terials has not been an easy task. La- 
bor participation in the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and in the defense 
production agencies has done much to 
facilitate it and to speed it. As we 
look ahead, we see the possibility of 
reducing materials and production 
controls to the minimum. At the same 
time, we see the necessity of retaining 
the administrative framework for such 
controls and authority for them on a 
standby basis. Only in this way can 
the country be assured of real pre- 
paredness in the event of an emer- 
gency which cannot be predicted now 
but can sweep the nation suddenly at 
any moment. 

Price Controls 

The second and equally vital task 
involved in defense mobilization has 
been the maintenance of direct, as 
well as indirect, controls against 
inflation. Weak from the start, the 
legislative basis for the neces- 
sary price and other inflation con- 
trols has been weakened further and 
further by the Congress under the 
pressure of special interests. The re- 
sult has been a creeping inflation 
which brought with it a steady upward 
push of consumer prices beyond the 
levels justified by considerations of 
costs or of reasonable profits. Until 
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these pressures on retail prices sub- 
side and the creeping rise in the cost 
of living at the expense of the con- 
sumer is halted, price controls should 
be made effective and continued in 
force. Evidence is conclusive that if 
this purpose is to be accomplished 
price controls will have to be con- 
tinued beyond the present termination 
date of April 30, 1953, set by the 82nd 
Congress. 
Wage Controls 

Wage controls were the first to 
be imposed under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Labor is the only 
group in the nation that has not 
called upon Congress to either ease 
the limitation on wages under the 
wage stabilization program or to ac- 
cord to wage earners special or privi- 
leged treatment. The system of some 
80,000 collective agreements main- 
tained by labor on a voluntary basis 
throughout the United States has in 
itself been a powerful stabilizing force 
with respect to wages. Restrictions 
placed upon wage negotiations by 
wage stabilization rules have been 
onerous, costly to unions, and time-con- 
suming. Yet labor has stood behind the 
wage stabilization program as a nec- 
essary contribution to the fight against 
inflation and to the nation’s economic 
stability. In the year ahead we look 
to a time when wage determination by 
free collective bargaining can become 
unrestrained and unrestricted. Labor 
will not submit to continuation of 
wage controls unless price controls 
are maintained with sufficient effec- 
tiveness to prevent not only in word, 
but in deed, a further rise in the con- 
sumer’s living costs. 


Inflationary Experiences 

Inflation experience of the past two 
years has demonstrated conclusively 
that the inflationary pressures did not 
originate with wages, but that wages 
have lagged behind prices. Between 
June 1950, and February 1951, in the 
most critical period of inflation, prices 
of many raw materials went up 25, 100 
and even 200 per cent. Wholesale 


prices of all commodities rose more 
than 16 per cent. Yet straight time 
hourly earnings increased only 3.5 per 
cent. Between the 1951 peak and the 
Spring of 1952, many wholesale prices 
showed substantial declines, showing 
that the costs permitted such down- 
ward adjustments. In the same pe- 
riod, retail prices of the same products 
showed either a small fractional de- 
cline or failed to decline at all, with 
the average consumer price level 
steadily rising until now. The nec- 
essary greater expenditures for de- 
fense purposes and the resulting in- 
crease in money in circulation, and 
not increased wage rates, have been 
responsible for the sustained infla- 
tionary pressures. Profit guarantees 
built into the price control law have 
enabled producers and distributors to 


secure higher prices at the expense of- 


consumers. 

Although we have nearly ap- 
proached the peak of the projected 
obligations for defense expenditures, 
it will be at least a year before the 
actual expenditures for defense will 
reach the high point and level off. 
Rapidly rising productivity we have 
been able to maintain in the recent 
years makes it imperative that our 
increased ability to produce at lower 
unit costs be shared with labor in 
higher wages. Only if the great mass 
of our wage earners is able to share 
in the nation’s productive progress, 
will sufficient buying power be sus- 
tained to keep the stable growth and 
economic strength of our nation. 

We call for policies which assure the 
maximum of freedom to our economy, 
consistent with demands of national 
security and the requirements for sure 
and stable growth. For we must al- 
ways be mindful that economic dis- 
ruption, distress and unemployment in 
our country will spell the defeat of the 
free world by the Communist menace 
just as surely as by the force of arms. 

(Training )—(1940, pp. 158-60, 338- 
40, 588) Because we are American 
citizens and value the opportunities of 


a 
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a democracy, we want to do our full 
share in this emergency against which 
we are preparing defense. Our most 
effective service lies in the field in 
which we have experience—the field of 
Labor—which is just as fundamental 
for defense as for progress in peace. 
Our responsibility for service con- 
strains us to call attention to training 
proposals which are a serious menace 
to national ability to produce. 

We feel that education is the most 
fundamental permanent responsibility 
of any nation which no emergency 
should interrupt. We hold that our 
public school system is the bulwark of 
our democracy and that it is provided 
with safeguards to assure social objec- 
tives. We believe that responsibility 
for education of our citizens should 
center in this system and that the 
setting up of separate agencies not 
related to this central system tends to 
undermine it and to make for conflict 
in objectives. 

During the depression relief agen- 
cies have set up educational under- 
takings some of which contributed 
constructive results, but which were 
not coordinated with our public school 
system and which are not controlled 
by the necessary safeguards and 
standards determined by labor expe- 
rience. We believe this basic mistake 
should not be repeated in the defense 
program, 

In addition the functions of relief 
agencies should be clearly differenti- 
ated from those of the defense pro- 
gram. The purposes of relief in many 
ways conflict with the necessities of 
defense production and planning. 


Before the emergency due to busi- 
ness collapse had been cleared away, 
we were overwhelmed by the defense 
emergency growing out of the War of 
the Dictators. Expansion of industry 
began—not only expansion of defense 
industries but normal consumption in- 
dustries responded to the stimulus of 
increased payrolls. There was an in- 
creased hiring of workers all along the 


line, but the increase in the defense 
industries made abnormal demands 
for skilled metal craftsmen, skilled 
ship builders, skilled precision workers 
of all kinds. It was early obvious that 
unless skilled workers could be pro- 
vided, the whole defense program 
would bog down. Apprenticeship is the 
only known way to secure apprentices 
and this has been neglected during the 
depression. All that can be done to 
make up that deficiency should be 
gotten under way as rapidly as pos- 
sible but meanwhile production is im- 
perative. 

Because the need for skilled and 
production workers in the defense in- 
dustries in proportions greatly in ex- 
cess of those required for normal 
needs seemed likely to become acute, 
Congress last summer appropriated 16 
million dollars to the Office of Educa- 
tion for defense training. This appro- 
priation, which did not require match- 
ing by local funds, was quickly al- 
lotted so that summer use of schools 
might facilitate training. The results 
of this program together with other 
proposals now under consideration 
presented so serious a situation that 
your Committee on Education held a 
special meeting and after consultation 
with those responsible for various pro- 
grams, reached the conclusions which 
we have embodied in a program. We 
hope that after consideration of our 
program you will wish to submit it to 
the Chief Executive of the United 
States. 

We recommend: 

(1) That our whole program of edu- 
cation be expanded in the emergency 
created by the War of the Dictators 
so. that citizens and future citizens 
shall have all possible opportunities 
for progress and for satisfaction in 
living. While spending freely for the 
defense of democracy we must make 
sure that its basic sources are not 
obstructed, 

(2) That all vocational education 
activities of the Federal Government 
be coordinated through the Office of 
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Education and the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training to which is 
allocated responsibility for labor 
standards. 


(3) That the Office of Education 
make compliance with the following 
standards mandatory for allocation of 
defense funds for vocational educa- 
tion: 

(a) Committees at the State level 
consisting of equal representatives 
of organizations of employers and 
of state-wide organizations of work- 
ers, with representatives of the ad- 
ministration of state employment 
offices and the chairman of the state 
apprentice training committee sit- 
ting in as consultants to advise with 
the State Office of Education on the 
development of the program and its 
administration. 


(b) Local committees consisting 
of representatives of employers and 
organized labor, the director of the 
employment office and a representa- 
tive of the local apprentice-training 
committee to advise the Superin- 
tendent of Education upon Voca- 
tional education matters 

(c) Local employment service not 
to refer trainees from local under- 
takings to vacancies outside the 
community. Local control is essen- 
tial to maintenance of standards. 


(d) Every project for defense 
training should set forth specifically 
the actual or potential need for the 
workers to be trained which should 
be filed with the Office of Education. 
Provisions for labor supply should 
be included by managements in their 
long-time plans. Notice of needs to 
the employment service should allow 
the time necessary to locate workers 
under present conditions or for 
training them, 

(e) Defense training must be to 
supply specific need for labor. Pre- 
employment “refresher” courses 
and supplementary training for em- 
ployed workers should be provided. 
Work training should be as nearly 


as possible on the job and under 
work conditions. Factories and 
plants might be used at night time 
or within out-of-production time, 
coordinated with day time use of 
schools. Related education should 
be available for trainees through 
the schools, so that skill and ability 
may be steadily strengthened. 

(f) Committee on Apprentice 
Training to pass upon and safe- 
guard all plans for dilution. 
Skilled craftsmen and _ all-round 

workers are indispensable in a civili- 
zation as highly mechanized as ours. 
Apprenticeship is the only way to pro- 
vide skilled craftsmen. One of the 


basic causes of our present difficulties: 


is failure to maintain a fixed ratio of 
apprentice training during the depres- 
sion adequate for normal needs of 
industry. Current rapid expansion of 


production provides the opportunity’ 


for industries to resume their respon- 
sibility for training their skilled work- 
ers, and we urge that unions and 
employers consider the possibility of 
making quotas for apprenticeship as 
large as possible. We urge the public 
schools to provide the necessary re- 
lated education for the increased ap- 
prentice-training program. 

Craftsmanship was conserved first 
by the guilds and now by trade un- 
ions. This historic heritage is tied up 
with our personal lives as well as with 
industrial progress and welfare. In 
demanding protection for it our pur- 
poses are basically protective of hu- 
man welfare. When dilution takes 
place it should be in aeeord with plans 
conforming to the judgment of those 
with intimate experience in the field 
and with responsibility for its conser- 
vation. We recognize that the exigen- 
cies of the defense program will make 
necessary some dilutions of our skill 
standards. While we recognize this 
probability we assert that our equities 
in craft skill will require and deserve 
conservation 

We submit, therefore, that all pro- 
posals for solution shall be submitted 


— 
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to the Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training for decision both upon 
facts submitted in justification of any 
proposal and upon how wisely and 
effectively the proposal meets proven 
needs. No consent to dilution should 
be regarded as permanent modifica- 
tion of apprenticeship and should be 
accompanied by training and educa- 
tional provisions to enable the workers 
to advance from repetitive processes 
and machine operations to a rounded 
understanding of production and to 
greater efficiency and ability as a 
worker 

As there is danger to industry as 
well as to workers from over-speciali- 
zation, the needs of the emergency 
must be related to the needs of the 
future. To safeguard these ends each 
request for dilution must be decided on 
its merits so as not to precipitate a 
general and wasteful lowering of the 
whole basis of production skill. When 
a need is established for specific cate- 
gories of workers, then a program for 
the best training of these workers can 
be worked out by those concerned— 
management, workers and educators. 
General standards and _ safeguards 
should be developed by the Federal 
Committee to be supplemented by the 
determination of local committees for 
specific programs. We appreciate that 
such emergency service would place 
new and heavy demands upon the 
Committee on Apprentice Training and 
urge that the Committee be provided 
the funds for expansion for emergency 
service. 

We also urge state federations to 
see to it that state committees on 
apprentice training are set up in all 
states to cooperate with the Federal 
Agency. 

We consider it of paramount impor- 
tance that the principles and practices 
of democratic living be maintained 
during this emergency and that what- 
ever new procedures and developments 
may be deemed necessary that all 
shall be squared with the principles 
and institutions that give life value. 


(Training in Plant)—(1941, pp. 210, 
419) Training within industry under 
work conditions is the best way to 
learn an occupation. Such training, of 
course, assumes related instruction 
and additional information that will 
help the workers to understand and 
master the underlying sciences neces- 
sary to real draftsmanship and pro- 
fessional work. The Federation pro- 
gram proposes that all in-plant train- 
ing shall be under the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training and 
locally under plant apprenticeship 
committees. All in-plant training pro- 
grams are for the purpose of over- 
coming lack of skill and, therefore, 
can best be directed by the agency 
responsible for promoting _ skill. 
Standards for the guidance of local 
short-time training or up-grading pro- 
grams should be formulated by the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training. 

Vocational 

(1941, pp. 207, 419) Defense pro- 
duction will increasingly displace 
civilians during the gigantic -world 
conflict. Scarcity of certain key 
commodities as well as limitations on 
expansion of plant facilities make 
it impossible for us to maintain and 
operate unrestrictedly both civilian 
and war economies simultaneously. 


There is no work that does not re- 
quire some degree of training and 
aptitude. The quick organization of 
large industries vital to defense imme- 
diately created a training program 
which was further complicated by the 
sharply increased number of jobs for 
which craft training is necessary. 


Certain fundamental decisions have 
been such that determination of occu- 
pations for which training can be 
given, the responsibility of recom- 
mending training of occupations and 
the number to be trained was lodged 
with the U.S. Employment Service, 
the training to be done by the voca- 
tional schools with the advice and co- 
operation of local advisory committees. 
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Local advisory committees, as the 
American Federation of Labor has re- 
peatedly said, should provide equal 
representation for management and 
workers and should have policy-for- 
mulation responsibility. Technicians 
should serve these committees as con- 
sultants and not be voting members of 
the committees. They should be on tap 
but not on top. Such a procedure 
would bring to vocational education 
the needs and methods of the work 
shop as well as the changing condi- 
tions of industry and enable plants to 
adjust to needs under normal and 
emergency conditions. This plan of 
operation is necessary to attain the 
social and democratic objectives of our 
free school institutions as well as 
essential to practical training and edu- 
cation for work. 

The Federation maintains that for 
all defense training of a pre-vocation- 
al or refresher type, and for additional 
training and related instruction of 
those learning on the job, the voca- 
tional schools should be responsible. 


(Defense Workers, Social Security 
Rights of )—(1940, p. 127) There is 
general agreement that some meas- 
ures must be taken to protect workers 
who go into military service against a 
more serious disruption of their eco- 
nomic life than is inevitable. To this 
end, the draft law and that authoriz- 
ing the call of the National Guard for 
active service contained provisions de- 
signed to protect the worker’s right to 
return to his former job after military 
service, and certain safeguards against 
loss of property because of his in- 
ability to continue payments while in 
service. These measures do not go far 
enough. Some workers would have 
had employment covered by the Social 
Security Act or the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Acts prior to their military 
service. For them the loss of a year’s 
employment and wages would mean 
serious interruption of retirement 
rights and unemployment protection. 
Others would enter without having had 


previous industrial experience but 
they might have secured jobs covered 
by the Social Security or Railroad 
Acts had they not been called for de- 
fense. Every year spent away from 
covered employment reduces. the 
amount of retirement pay these work- 
ers will ultimately receive and makes 
it more difficult for them to qualify for 
it. They, also, may suffer unemploy- 
ment when they are discharged from 
service. They should not be discrimi- 
nated against in preparing to extend 
social insurance rights to persons in 
defense service. 


Equally important are the estab- 
lishment and preservation of social 
security rights for workers who take 
industrial jobs under the Government 
in civilian defense work. The Federal 
Government has not been liable for 
social security taxes for its employes 
or those of its instrumentalities. For 
workers not covered by civil service 
retirement, there should be old-age 
protection. Since the defense workers 
will be drawn chiefly from private in- 
dustry and expect to return to it at 
the end of the emergency, it is desir- 
able that they should be under the 
social security program, which will as- 
sure the continuity of their rights 
without any lessening of benefits be- 
cause of their government jobs. They 
should also be covered by the unem- 
ployment compensation system, with 
the Government as their employer 
contributing to the fund from which 
they would receive benefits if they 
failed to find other jobs promptly 
when laid off. We must anticipate a 
serious period of unemployment when 
Zovernment defense industries and 
military service do not absorb so 
many persons. It is the part of wis- 
dom to prepare now, with sound finan- 
cial measures, to meet the drain on 
the funds when the war emergency 
ends. In this way our unemployment 
compensation system may protect us 
from so severe a depression and will 
avoid the chaos which temporarily 
eclipsed the British system at the end 
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of the last war when demobilized men, 
uninsured under the unemployment 
compensation system, were paid ben- 
efits from it. 

We believe that the measures taken 
to provide social insurance protection 
for persons engaged both in civilian 
and in military defense work should 
cover all such workers, not just those 
who had previous coverage. It would 
not be just nor conducive of good feel- 
ing to protect some such workers and 
not others similarly occupied. The 
rights established should be so coordi- 
nated with other government insur- 
ance programs already existing that 
the beneficiary would suffer no insur- 
ance disadvantage from the change of 
occupation. The American Federation 
of Labor believes it is unsound policy 
for some persons to be eligible for 
benefits from several different fed- 
eral programs simultaneously while 
others, equally worthy and needy have 
no protection. We strongly recom- 
mend that the program be examined 
as a whole and that plans of coordi- 
nating the benefit programs be worked 
out so that all workers on defense 
jobs, civil or military, will have fair 
protection without unecessarily dupli- 
eating benefit payments. The defense 
program is pointing up the need for 
further extension of coverage of our 
social insurance programs and greater 
coordination of the separate parts of 
it to the advantage of all workers. 
Reasonable social insurance safeguard- 
ing all workers is itself a measure of 
defense. It helps to establish a way 
of living under a democracy which 
the entire nation will combine to pre- 
serve. 


(1940, p. 562) The Executive Coun- 
cil here raised important questions 
of the social security rights of 
workers who go from private em- 
ployment into military service or into 
civil defense work for the Govern- 
ment. Unless the law is changed to 
make provision for these persons, 
they will lose valuable rights to un- 
employment compensation, their fami- 


lies will lose survivors rights, and 
they will either lose entirely or have 
decreased in amount, the retirement 
benefits they otherwise would receive 
at age 65. We believe those who con- 
tribute to the defense of our country, 
either in its military forces or in civ- 
ilian defense occupations should be 
protected against loss of social insur- 
ance rights. 

(P. 563) ... Defense of our coun- 
try demands that we strengthen the 
morale of wage earners and their fam- 
ilies by fair treatment and protection 
against wage loss from all hazards 
beyond the workers’ control. This is a 
time in which social insurance should 
be extended to millions of workers 
now excluded, and broadened to cover 
hazards against which the worker now 
has no safeguards. 

Defense, Civil—(1952, p. 453) The 
Executive Council notes that the 
funds for the Civil Defense Admin- 
istrative Program were drastically 
reduced in the last session of Con- 
gress. The threat of enemy attack 
upon our industrial facilities, our 
cities and homes, cannot be ignored. 
We must not be caught off-guard and 
we must be prepared. Effective ci- 
vilian defense calls for maximum 
citizen participation and for effec- 
tive citizen planning and preparation. 
The alarming Congressional attitude 
toward this task must be reversed in 
the coming session. 

Our representatives have played an 
important role in representing Labor’s 
views and contributing actively to the 
civilian defense program. Your com- 
mittee commends them for the effec- 
tiveness of their activity. 

(1952, pp. 58, 474) Res. 100: Fol- 
lowing was adopted by the conven- 
tion: 

Whereas—Organized labor has a 
direct stake in the development of an 
effective and adequate Civil Defense 
program as union members and their 
families are concentrated in the in- 
dustrial and communication centers 
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which would have priority as target 
areas for an attacking enemy, and 
Whereas—Our unions have a re- 
sponsibility to our members and our 
nation to do everything possible, as 
organizations, to help build an effec- 
tive program, and 
Whereas—Civil Defense problems 
require the recruitment of manpower 
and the provision of adequate facili- 
ties within target and production 
areas, together with the mobilization 
and other emergency problems that 
would be involved, and 
Whereas—The Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration has appointed 
representatives of organized labor to 
assist in bringing about a Civil De- 
fense program, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention assembled in New York, rec- 
ommend and advise all Internationals, 
State Federations and Central Labor 
Unions to assist in every way possible 
to make effective in the United States, 
a civil defense program that will pro- 
vide protection against such attacks 
as an enemy may make against the 
civilian population, and be it further 
Resolved—That the legislative rep- 
resentatives be instructed to seek 
legislation providing funds for this 
purpose, both on a state and national 
level. 


(1954, p. 115) The Labor Advisory 
Committee on Federal Civil Defense 
Administration maintained its earnest 
support of all efforts advancing the 
cause of civil defense. Our National 
Legislative Committee attended to the 
legislative details involved in this im- 
portant phase of American life, both 
by giving all-out backing to the ap- 
propriation for the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration on the basis that 
the national defense is the primary 
concern of the Federal Government 
and sundries . . . basic legislative bills 
designed to strengthen the purposes 
and the administration of civil de- 
FENSES sets 


. .. We also endorsed the compact 
bills which would facilitate importa- 
tion of certain devices and materials 
for civil defense needs as well as the 
movement of manpower and equip- 
ment across state lines... . 

. . . We emphasized the time factor 
involved in turning out apprentices 
and maximum protection of skilled 
manpower as the prime necessity for 
an orderly program and administra- 
tion of civil defense. 

(P. 548) Our Federation has been 
deeply conscious of the need for a 
strong, effective civil defense pro- 
gram. It is the workers of this coun- 
try, living in the large urban centers, 
who are most likely to bear the brunt 
of any large-scale enemy attack in 
the event of a new war. 

The Executive Council reports that 
during the past year the Labor Ad- 
visory Committee on Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, in which 
our representatives have played a 
prominent part, has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the strengthening 
of the Civil Defense program. In 
addition, our Legislative Representa- 
tives have devoted their efforts toward 
obtaining increased appropriations for 
the Civil Defense Administration and 
enactment of a number of bills in- 
tended to establish the nation’s Civil 
Defense program on a firmer and 
more effective foundation. 

Your Committee recommends that 
our Federation continue its efforts in 
behalf of a vigorous Civil Defense 
program. We ask our affiliates to give 
Civil Defense their all-out support. 
Adopted. 


(1955, p. 184) ... We have con- 
tinued at every turn to call for ample 
funds with which to operate the civil 
defense program at all levels and 
stages. We have maintained that civil 
defense is the primary obligation of 
the Federal Government under the 
Common Defense clause of the Consti- 
tution. It has taken some time for this 
viewpoint to gain wide acceptance in 
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official quarters, but today there is a 
new look and a new concept. 

No longer does the Administration 
claim the cities and the states have 
the prime responsibility for promo- 
tion of civil defense. The most valu- 
able contribution to our position came 
this year in the form of a staff report 
on “Civil Defense and Urban Vulner- 
ability” submitted to the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations which 
report was transmitted by Chairman 
Meyer Kestnbaum to President Hisen- 
hower. Much in that report commends 
itself including the statement in part 
that: 

The present policy establishing 
civil defense as the responsibility of 
the states and their political sub- 
divisions has not been successful. 
This has made civil defense a “‘step- 
child” of national defense and has 
brought it inadequate support at all 
levels of government. If civil de- 
fense is a part of national defense, 
then the National Government must 
assume a_ greater responsibility 
than it now has. At the same time, 
however, the states and their politi- 
cal subdivisions should continue to 
have significant responsibilities. 
The regular governmental estab- 
lishments at all levels must be sig- 
nificant components of civil defense 
organizations. ... 

During the year, we followed the 
progress of appropriations for civil 
defense by stages. Proportionately, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
fared quite well at the hands of the 
Congress budget-wise for the over-all 
funds, money for delegation of func- 
tions to other agencies, appropria- 
tions to provide for orderly evacua- 
tion, sanitation, housing and feeding 
in time of stress. 


Fire Defense Committee Proposed— 
(1940, p. 514) The convention unani- 
mously adopted the following resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of 
a national committee to study and 


set up the proper methods for defense 
by the Fire Service of the country 
as proposed by the International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters: 

Resolved—That the delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, do hereby endorse whole- 
heartedly the request of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fight- 
ers for such national committee on 
fire defense, and be it further 


Resolved—That the delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention, do hereby instruct the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to take the neces- 
sary action in support of the efforts 
of the International Association of 
Fire Fighters to secure the appoint- 
ment of such National Committee. 


Defense Mediation Board, National 
—(1941, pp. 204, 404 The Convention 
adopted the following report: 

The American Federation of Labor 
is unequivocally committed to a policy 
of mediation of labor disputes. In the 
present emergency, testing the very 
life of our nation and its free institu- 
tions, we have pledged our all for the 
welfare of our country. 


On the basis of these premises we 
are ready to give our hearty support 
to the National Defense Mediation 
Board and to the purpose for which 
it exists. The Board was created “To 
adjust . . . any controversy or dispute 
by assisting the parties thereto to 
negotiate agreements for that pur- 
pose; afford means for voluntary ar- 
bitration . . .” It is therefore essen- 
tially a medium through which to 
promote voluntary arbitration. It is 
the recognition of this basic principle 
which gives us reason to support this 
Board. 

We are ever mindful that it was in 
the name of the promotion of the Na- 
tional Defense that Italy, Russia, and 
Germany destroyed the rights of the 
people. They created machinery for 
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mandatory arbitration which led to 
the arbitrary destruction of human 
rights. It is therefore significant that 
our National Defense Mediation Board 
is by the very Executive Order which 
created it, precluded from rendering 
any decision which would in itself 
destroy the freedom of the parties to 
the dispute. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will continue to give hearty support to 
the Board in its work to promote our 
national welfare, and it will zealously 
safeguard as a function of that Board 
its work of promoting voluntary arbi- 
tration, and inferentially of opposing 
mandatory arbitration. 

It must be remembered that such 
decisions as are made voluntarily by 
a trade union, however far-reaching 
their effect, may readily become an 
intrinsic part of the very life of the 
union during their duration, but that 
the same or even lesser decisions 
which are imposed on our members 
are destroyed in operation, by the lack 
of moral support which they would 
then receive. 

We wish for the National Mediation 
Board great success in its work seek- 
ing to promote our national welfare 
and as a part thereof seeking to safe- 
guard the rights of free labor which 
are basic in our national welfare. 


Deflation (see: Inflation) 


Delaware River Port Authority — 
(1952, pp. 276, 455) In reporting 
on the success of efforts extended to 
secure the establishment of the Dela- 
ware Port Authority, the E.C. ex- 
pressed gratification over the enact- 
ment of the statute. 


Democracy vs. Dictatorship—(1936, 
p. 677) Several of the great nations 
of the world have abandoned demo- 
cratic forms of government and now 
are being ruled by dictators. The 
peoples of these nations, under their 
dictators, have lost every semblance 
of liberty which they formerly pos- 
sessed, among which were the right 


of free speech and freedom of the 
press, the right of public assemblage, 
liberty of conscience, and association 
in organizations for their mutual 
benefit. In addition to the loss of 
these rights and liberties by the peo- 
ples of these nations now under the 
rule of dictators, the philosophy un- 
derlying democratic principles that 
the state exists for the welfare of its 
citizens is being controverted and re- 
pudiated and the philosophy that the 
citizens exist only for the benefit of 
the state is being declared by these 
dictators and taught. The rise of dic- 
tators and the establishment of dic- 
tator forms of government in several 
great European nations have not only 
destroyed the liberties of the people 
but proven oppressive to them. These 
dictators are teaching a doctrine of 
enmity, instead of amity toward other 
races, nations and established reli- 
gions. The fruits of such dictatorships 
and their teachings will be war, 
which may result in the destruction of 
the liberties of other peoples, and 
tighten and strengthen the chains of 
the dictators upon those now suffer- 
ing under them, until liberty through- 
out the world may be obliterated, and 
the whole cruel procedure have to be 
gone through with again, as recorded 
in history, before individual rights 
and liberties are reestablished. We 
deem it advisable to call to the atten- 
tion of wage earners and other citizens 
of the U.S. that the liberties and rec- 
ognized rights of the common citizens 
in this and other nations where demo- 
cratic forms of government are main- 
tained were won upon a thousand bat- 
tlefields and by the martyrdom of those 
who dared to preach the doctrine of 
equal rights and liberties for all the 
people. The A. F. of L., in convention 
assembled, declares that there is no 
substitute for liberty. We believe a 
few of these rights, liberties and guar- 
antees, won after a thousand years of 
effort, and which are lost under dic- 
tator forms of government, should be 
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called to the attention of every Amer- 
ican citizen. They are: The right of 
the people to select representatives to 
enact and administer the laws under 
which they shall live, thereby making 
government rest upon the consent of 
the governed; The separation of 
church and state and the right of all 
citizens to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences; 
The right of petition; The right of 
trial by jury; The right of habeas 
corpus; The right of free speech and 
a free press; The right of public as- 
semblage; The right to be secure in 
one’s papers and person from unlaw- 
ful seizure; The right to belong to 
lawful organizations promotive of the 
welfare of the individuals composing 
them; The right of the free movement 
of a citizen from one locality to an- 
other. We, the delegates to this 56th 
Annual Convention of the A. F. of L., 
convened in the City of Tampa, Flor- 
ida, declare our fealty to the demo- 
cratic principles upon which our gov- 
ernment is founded, and to the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S. 

(1937, p. 354) For fifty and more 
years our united efforts as workers 
have been directed against a common 
foe. Because of circumstances beyond 
the control of our movement there has 
arisen a division in the house of labor. 
Our strength as a movement is weak- 
ened in direct ratio to the widening 
of this breach in Labor’s ranks. In 
these days when Labor must face ever 
multiplying problems, both political 
and economic, there is even greater 
need for labor solidarity than in days 
gone by. This division of opinion in 
the house of labor involves a greater 
issue than that of economic advance- 
ment and security. There is at issue 
the question of autocracy or democ- 
racy as the basic modus operandi of 
our great movement. The issue be- 
tween contending factions in the house 
of labor has been made clear and 
positions taken by both sides. The 
A. F. of L. through its executive of- 


ficers and by actions of its highest 
tribunal has definitely sworn its alle- 
giance to democratic institutions and 
procedures. We proceeded from the 
premise that all power is vested in our 
membership and that the right to 
govern is a right which can be granted 
only by the rank and file of our 
organizations. A government of labor 
founded upon the principle of usurped 
power by self-appointed officers is re- 
pulsive to every believer in democratic 
control and operation. In this conflict 
there can be no partial surrender of 
our bill of rights. We must perforce 
make a definite and conclusive choice 
between democracy and autocracy. 
The A. F. of L. has made its choice. 
We intend to preserve our liberties to 
the last member. Such words as com- 
promise or surrender are removed 
from our vocabularies on this issue. 
America will remain American in all 
of its institutions so far as it lies 
within our power to preserve them. 
We again commend our Executive 
Council for their patience, diplomacy 
and efficiency in steering our ship of 
state through recent troubled waters. 
We assure them that their crew are 
no fair-weather sailors. They will 
weather this storm, as they have all 
others, and finally rest at ease in our 
harbor, secure in the shelter of the 
democratic bulwarks erected to pro- 
tect the liberties of our people during 
the past century and a half. 

(1940, pp. 10-12) Support for 
Great Britain in war effort sought in 
order to defeat totalitarian forces 
fighting the democratic way of life. 
Keynote address of president of A. F. 
of L. contained the following state- 
ment: 

“We could not meet on this occasion 
without turning our eyes across the 
sea to the tragic international situa- 
tion. That situation is before us con- 
tinuously. We live with it, we think 
about it, we read about it. We are 
disturbed, we are concerned, we won- 
der when we retire at night what will 
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happen before morning. Eagerly we 
seek the pages of the morning news- 
papers for information as to what has 
taken place. It all seems so contra- 
dictory to all the processes of a cul- 
tured civilization. It all seems that in 
this tragic situation, the destruction 
of human life and property which 
goes on in continental Europe, we are 
being carried back beyond the darkest 
point of the darkest ages. For tell me, 
as you search the pages of history 
where you will find the most unciv- 
ilized savage who destroyed the chil- 
dren and the women and who attacked 
those institutions created for the pur- 
pose of conserving and protecting hu- 
man life. And yet we find in the 
darkness of the night that men and 
women are compelled to live in a state 
of terror, bombs raining upon their 
homes. Hospitals are destroyed. Those 
who are ill and who are endeavoring 
to fight their way back to health and 
life again are terrorized and their 
lives wiped out. 

“TI cannot this morning find language 
that would adequately describe the 
horrors of the situation. But we have 
analyzed the causes and we have ar- 
rived at the definite conclusion that 
this conflict arose out of a clash be- 
tween political philosophies. It is the 
totalitarian form of government in 
conflict with democracy, the one advo- 
cating the control of the people by a 
dictatorship, an autocratic govern- 
ment, clashing with a government 
and with a philosophy that advocates 
freedom and liberty. 

“Well, we in America and the work- 
ing people in particular stand im- 
movably in opposition to totalitarian- 
ism and in defense of democracy. We 
do that for national reasons as well 
as for economic reasons. We have 
learned from a study of the situation 
that trade unionism can only flourish 
and live where men are free. Freedom 
is the basis upon which our movement 
rests. Our democratic trade unions 
cannot live, they cannot exist under 


the totalitarian form of government, 
for the record shows that the dic- 
tator attacked, first of all, the trade 
unions when he seized power. 

“And so it is everywhere, the free 
democratic trade unions of Germany 
were wiped out. The same is true in 
Italy, in Holland, after it was in- 
vaded, in Poland, in Finland, in Bel- 
gium, in Luxembourg. And now yes- 
terday we read the solemn news in 
the press that, by an autocratic and 
dictatorial edict, the free trade unions 
of France have been destroyed. 

“Very well, when we align ourselves 
on the side of democracy, we are asso- 
ciating ourselves with those who are 
fighting for free men, for the right 
of trade unions to function and to 
live. We have to make our choice 
between free democratic trade unions 
and regimented working men. 

“And so we are praying this morn- 
ing as we pray every day and every 
night that in this heroic struggle that 
is taking place between the forces of 
democracy and totalitarianism, Great 
Britain will win that heroic struggle 
in which she is engaged. 

“We place ourselves squarely there. 
That is where we stand. We do so 
because we know if Britain wins, de- 
mocracy lives; free trade unions will 
survive. Labor will not be regimented 
in democratic nations and ultimately 
an aroused public opinion will carry 
on the conflict so that those who are 
smarting under the domination of a 
dictator and an autocrat will rise in 
their might and make themselves free. 

“It is because we pray for the suc- 
cess of Great Britain that we stand 
with those that express themselves 
through an overwhelming public opin- 
ion in favor of extending to Great 
Britain in her hour of need all the 
help America can give her, short of 
war. We stand with the Government 
in the execution of that policy. We 
stand with the Congress of the United 
States. We stand with those who are 
administering the affairs of the nation 
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in the extension of all material and 
moral aid to Great Britain, because 
we pray that Great Britain shall win 
this conflict, this uneven conflict, with 
the totalitarian countries. 

“What we seek is more freedom, the 
enjoyment of liberty, the right of 
working men and women to belong to 
a union of their own choosing, that 
union to which they belong, adminis- 
tered in democratic fashion by their 
chosen representatives and by them- 
selves. We want more freedom and 
less of government in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of our free trade 
unions. There is the position of our 
great American Federation of Labor.” 

(1940, p. 36) Introduction to Re- 
port of Executive Council set out 
determination of workers to preserve 
democratic way of life: 

“Our trade union movement which 
was organized to assert and establish 
the economic and personal rights of 
workers living under a democracy, now 
has the responsibility for defending 
the principles and institutions of de- 
mocracy itself. As we realize the value 
of institutions preserving individual 
liberty and personal rights, we pledge 
ourselves and our movement during 
the coming decade to the preserva- 
tion and the practice of the demo- 
cratic way of life. We would be free 
and give our children opportunity for 
freedom.” 

Detroit Y.M.C.A. and Churches, Ad- 
dresses Cancelled—(1926, pp. 143-155) 
Officers and delegates to the A. F. of 
L. convention were invited to deliver 
addresses in churches. The president 
of the A. F. of L. was invited to ad- 
dress a mass meeting called by the 
YMCA. The following letter was print- 
ed in the official publication of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce directed 
to Detroit churchmen: 

“Detroit ministers have been offered 
labor speakers to appear in their pul- 
pits Sunday, October 10th. This is a 
part of the program of the A. F. of L. 
to make Detroit a closed shop city, as 


you will realize when you read the 
following list of speakers submitted.” 

The list contains the names of three 
members of the E.C of the A. F. of L.; 
contains the names of men who for 
years have taken a prominent part in 
the American Trade Union movement; 
it contains the names of clergymen 
who have an international reputation 
because of the position they have 
taken on social and industrial ques- 
tions. The letter continues: 


“The citizens of Detroit are keen in 
their appreciation of the freedom of 
speech, but they realize that this fun- 
damental principle of our republic im- 
plies a thorough discussion of both 
sides of any question. If the ministers 
of Detroit open their pulpits to men 
who are admittedly attacking our gov- 
ernment and our American Plan of 
employment, it is certain that they 
will submit to our request to furnish 
speakers on the following Sunday— 
Detroit speakers who will be happy to 
show that our city has outstripped all 
of her rivals simply because she has 
been unfettered by labor organiza- 
tions, 

“The industrial leaders of Detroit 
did not initiate this movement to bring 
their labor fight into Detroit’s 
churches. We join with them in doubt- 
ing the wisdom of making our churches 
debating grounds for such a subject. 
However, we are eager to answer La- 
bor’s assertions, no matter where they 
are made. 


“We ask you, as the supporters of 
these churches, to weigh the matter 
carefully and fairly, and advise your 
minister as to whether or not you wish 
to have your church deviate from the 
program for which it is maintained.” 

(P. 145) Statement of the president 
of the A. F. of L.: 


“Last July I received an invitation 
from the secretary of the Detroit 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
address a mass meeting under the 
auspices of that association on Sunday 
afternoon, October 10th. I received a 
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supplementary invitation about Sep- 
tember 28th, urging me to accept the 
invitation formerly extended and to 
not fail to be present at the mass 
meeting 

“T replied accepting the invitation, 
and came to this city fully prepared 
to serve as best I could by delivering 
an address next Sunday afternoon at 
a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Yesterday I noticed in the press 
a statement that the invitation ex- 
tended to the president of the A. F. 
of L. would be canceled. However, I 
had no definite information that the 
press was correct; but today, since 
the adjournment of the morning ses- 
sion, Mr. C. D. Van Dusen, President 
of the Detroit Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and Mr. Terrill, the sec- 
retary, called upon me officially and 
advised me that the Board of Direc- 
tors at a meeting yesterday had de- 
cided to cancel the invitation. 

“These gentlemen expressed sincere 
regret and said they were very, very 
sorry because such action had been 
taken by the Board of Directors. It 
was explained by Mr. Van Dusen that 
the directors of the Detroit Young 
Men’s Christian Association had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it would 
be both unwise and inadvisable for the 
President of the A. F. of L. to address 
a mass meeting in this city under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. They stated that they 
had under way a building program 
that runs into the millions and they 
did not want anything to interfere 
with it; that they were apprehensive 
that if this meeting were held that the 
building program would be seriously 
interferred with. 

“I made reply that I felt they had 
withdrawn the invitation and had can- 
celed because the President of the 
A, F. of L. in his official capacity had 
been called upon to address the mass 
meeting; that I regretted that such a 
condition existed in Detroit; that it 
seemed to me such a situation would 


not make for the welfare of this com- 
munity. However, I did not feel hurt 
about the matter personally, but I felt 
that our great movement here in this 
city had been somewhat humiliated 
because of the action of the Board of 
Directors of the Detroit Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

“T have stated to you calmly and 
dispassionately the facts in the case, 
and I leave it with you without com- 
ment. I feel I can leave the action of 
the Board of Directors of the Detroit 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
with them and their conscience. If 
there is anybody who is going to be 
hurt because of their action it will be 
the Detroit Young Men’s Christian 
Association and not the A. F. of L.” 

(P. 152) Statement of James Myers: 

“I feel some sympathy with your 
president and others, because last 
winter I was denied the privilege of 
speaking in the same YMCA that they 
were shut out of. The reason given 
was that no controversial subject was 
to be allowed within its walls. It 
seems to me the whole future of 
America depends upon a friendly dis- 
cussion of controversial issues, and 
the people who are endangering Amer- 
ican life more than any other are 
those who refuse to allow a discussion 
of controversial issues. 

“I represent the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, an 
organization of twenty-eight Protes- 
tant denominations, embracing twenty 
million people in this country. I do 
not presume to speak for the twenty 
million, but I do want to say that our 
Federal Council has a social creed 
which stands on the platform of the 
right to organize for labor as well as 
employers, decent hours, decent wages, 
the elimination of child labor, and 
many other things you stand for. We 
have been talking about it, and suffer- 
ing about it somewhat, for a year. We 
have been putting speakers in every 
city in the United States and we in- 
tend to keep on doing it in spite of 
Detroit’s inhospitable attitude. 
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“Tast year we placed your President 
in the pulpit of St. John The Divine, 
of New York. I just want you to know 
that this incident here in Detroit is not 
representative of the great Christian 
forces of America. I want you to 
know further that in co-operation with 
your secretaary, who is a member of 
our Commission, we have for two 
years past done this very thing in 
connection with your conventions in 
El Paso and Atlantic City without any 
controversy and with perfect courtesy. 

“Much to our surpise, when we tried 
to do the same thing here we met with 
opposition. We want the men merely 
to present the idealism of this move- 
ment for humanity, to promote the 
shorter day, the elimination of child 
labor, the shorter work day for women 
and all those things which I am sure 
Jesus Christ stood for if His churches 
do not. If your president and those 
other men on the list are not patriots 
and Christians, I don’t want to be 
known as a patriot or a Christian. 

“Since this trouble began we have 
had the strongest backing from head- 
quarters in New York, and I have 
fourteen speakers placed for speeches 
in the pulpits of this city, five of them 
labor men and the others social 
service people.” 

(P. 158) A motion was made that 
an invitation be extended by the A. F. 
of L. to the board of trustees of the 
YMCA to appear before the conven- 
tion and explain their action. How- 
ever the president of the A. F. of L. 
said: “There is a standing invitation 
to all of the citizens of Detroit who 
care to listen to the proceedings of our 
convention to come and be present, 
and of course, we would welcome the 
directors of the Detroit Young Men’s 
Christian Association, we would be 
glad to have them come and sit with 
us. There does not seem to be any 
general desire that they come here for 
the purpose of defending themselves. 
I can’t imagine what kind of a defense 
they would make. If there is no ob- 
jection we will consider the matter 


closed at this time and proceed to the 
regular order of business.” 


Dies Committee (also see: Commu- 
nism)—1939, p. 410) The A. F. of L. 
gave every assistance possible to se- 
curing a continuation of the Dies Com- 
mittee, with a sufficient appropriation 
to more adequately enable it to con- 
tinue its work. 


The results of the committee’s in- 
vestigations this year have become 
widely known through the public 
press, in addition to an immense num- 
ber of official documents proving Com- 
munist, Nazi and Fascist activities in 
our country. 


The Dies Committee had before it in 
connection with Communist activities, 
outstanding officials of the Communist 
Party in our country. 


The collective evidence of these offi- 
cials, supplemented by other witnesses 
who were or had been members of the 
Communist Party, definitely estab- 
lished the fact that Communists in 
this country adopt only the policies 
given them by Moscow, and face im- 
mediate expulsion when these policies 
are deviated from. 


Zach’s testimony verified what 
American trade unionists had believed 
from the time that the Trade Union 
Unity League was established—it was 
wholly financed from Moscow, the col- 
lective testimony further proving that 
Moscow has continued to subsidize the 
Communist Party in this country. 


The testimony of these witnesses 
proves that one of the functions of the 
Communist Party was to organize so- 
called popular front organizations 
through which Communist purpose 
and Communist policy could be carried 
into effect without the knowledge of 
much of the membership. 


They changed the name of the 
League Against War and Fascism to 
that of the League for Peace and 
Democracy, particularly in recent 
years securing the support of large 
numbers of Americans who were un- 
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aware of the Communist control and 
direction, but who were ardent be- 
lievers in both peace and democracy. 
All told some two hundred organiza- 
tions with attractive but non-Commu- 
nist names were brought into exist- 
ence as a result of instructions re- 
ceived from Moscow. 

The testimony of outstanding offi- 
cials of the Communist Party de- 
scribe the methods by which these 
Communist organizers manipulated 
newly organized local unions in such a 
manner as enabled members ,of the 
Communist Party to become local 
officers. 

The testimony furthermore indicated 
the method by which a minority of 
Communists in a local union were en- 
abled to secure trade union action 
which carried out the instructions of 
the National Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The A. F. of L. from the origin of 
Communist activity in this country, 
registered its stern disapproval and 
applied itself to prevent Communists 
from securing any foothold in the 
great American trade union move- 
ment. 

The record shows that the A. F. of 
L. was successful in these efforts, and 
has remained so. 

In the interest of maintenance of 
American institutions, as well as that 
of the trade union movement which is 
based upon sound American institu- 
tions, it is deplorable that a minority 
section of an American labor move- 
ment should have permitted itself to 
cooperate with the Communists, and 
to have associated itself with Com- 
munist activities. 

(1942, p. 165) The Federation sup- 
ported HR 475 carrying an appropria- 
tion of $110,000 to provide additional 
funds to continue the work of the Spe- 
cial House Committee to Investigate 
un-American Activities (Dies Com- 
mittee) as we feel this committee has 
done excellent work under adverse cir- 
cumstances. The resolution was adopt- 
ed by an overwhelming majority. 


(1943, pp. 85, 341) The convention 
unanimously voted to continue full 
support to the activities of the Dies 
Committee to investigate un-American 
Activities. 

(1944, pp. 187, 413) The E.C. re- 
ported to the convention that the A. F. 
of L. had consistently supported the 
work of the House Committee above 
referred to. The report was approved. 

(1946, pp. 226, 470) The Special 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, formerly commonly known 
as the Dies Committee, was made a 
regular standing committee of the 
House. 

We continued supporting the new 
committee which endeavors to expose 
the machinations of those opposed to 
our form of government and wish to 
overthrow it by force or violence as 
despite the opposition and criticism of 
a comparatively few, this committee 
has done some excellent work. 

Continued support is recommended. 

(1946, p. 470) Under this heading 
the Executive Council reports that the 
Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities was made a regular stand- 
ing Committee of the House; that the 
Council has continued to support the 
new Committee, and that despite the 
opposition and criticism of a compara- 
tively few, this Committee has done 
some excellent work. 

The Executive Council recommends 
continued support of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
your Committee recommends adoption 
of this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report and recommendation. 


(1948, p. 164) We have supported all 
Committees which have been appoint- 
ed in the House for investigation of 
un-American activities, as we support 
the general purposes for which the 
committees were created and in ac- 
cordance with past convention actions, 
will continue to do so. 


(1948, p. 450) Convention unani- 
mously adopted committee report as 
follows: 
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We recommend continued approval 
of the purposes for which the un- 
American Committees of the House 
and Senate were created. 


We recommend continued opposition 
to laws outlawing the Communist 
Party as harmful to freedom for all. 


In connection with this subject, your 
committee is of the opinion that it is 
highly advisable that the 81st Con- 
gress, either through the House or the 
Senate, should create a Committee on 
National Security, whose responsibili- 
ties would include close contact with 
the Department of Justice, with the 
FBI, and any other Federal agency 
dealing with subversive activities, and 
that this committee should have at its 
service men qualified to examine all 
evidence of subversive activities, so 
that whenever there is reason to be- 
lieve subversive activities exist, thor- 
ough-going investigation may be 
made. Past experience in connection 
with subversive activities justifies this 
convention in recommending that Con- 
gress create such a committee at this 
time. 


Disability (also see general subject: 
Social Insurance) 


Insurance (also see: Health Insur- 
ance, Social Security). 


(1942, p. 83) Sometimes sickness 
even though temporary may be so 
costly as to make the family depend 
upon public relief. In fact sickness is 
one of the major causes of depend- 
ency. Permanent disability means 
that workers are prematurely unable 
to continue to support themselves by 
work. 


Extending social security insurance 
to take care of disability should pro- 
vide a worker and his family with in- 
come during periods when he is in- 
capacitated for employment. Inclusion 
of disability in the social security pro- 
gram should protect the worker’s 
claim to old age and survivor’s insur- 
ance so that he will not suffer reduc- 
tion of benefits or lose them complete- 


ly because of unemployment while 
disabled. 

We, therefore, reaffirm our position 
that old age insurance be expanded to 
provide benefits for those totally dis- 
abled and that compensation benefits 
be paid for those temporarily unem- 
ployed because of sickness with addi- 
tional provisions to cover hospitaliza- 
tion. 

(1950, p. 454) ... amend the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance title of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide 
benefits equal to retirement benefits 
to any person unable to earn his liveli- 
hood because of physical disability at 
any age. As an integral part of this 
program there should be provided a 
program of physical rehabilitation. 

Provide benefits equal to unem- 
employment benefits to all persons 
unemployed as a result of a temporary 
illness or disability not covered under 
State workmen’s compensation laws. 
This can best be accomplished as a 
part of a single Federal system of un- 
employment compensation. Under 
the present Federal-State system it 
can be accomplished by separate state 
action, or better, by the adoption of 
an additional Federal standard requir- 
ing each state to provide such protec- 
tion. We reaffirm our position that 
disability insurance should be provid- 
ed only through a single state fund 
and the introduction of private 
schemes in this field represents a de- 
parture from the basic principles of 
social insurance. 

(1951, p. 287) Res. 35 called for an 
amendment to the Social Security Law 
“to permit any eligible person, who 
has sufficient coverage under the So- 
cial Security Act to qualify as a fully 
insured individual and becomes dis- 
abled from any cause before attain- 
ing retirement age, to receive bene- 
fits under said Act in an amount equal 
to the sum he would have received had 
he attained retirement age and that 
said benefits shall continue until such 
time as_ said person is again employ- 
abl enemas 
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(1951, p. 286) Res. 30 calling 
attention to the fact that states 
were not required to enact unemploy- 
ment disability insurance legislation, 
called upon the A. F. of L. to instruct 
its officers to prepare and have intro- 
duced in Congress a bill which will in 
effect require the states to pass un- 
employment disability insurance laws. 

(P. 560) Your committee desires to 
commend the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor on the progress it has 
made in the unemployment disability 
insurance field. While it is’ constitu- 
tionally impossible for the Federal 
Government to force states to do what 
California has done, federal-state co- 
operative legislation is within the 
realm of possibility. 

(1954, pp. 384, 487) Res. 36 favored 
amendment to the Social Security Law 
to provide benefits for disabled work- 
ers. Adopted. 

Disarmament—(1925, p. 317) The 
E.C. is directed to do all in its power 
to promote international disarma- 
ment in accord with the international 
principles of the A. F. of L. and by 
the means that promise to be the most 
effective for that purpose. 


(19381, p. 429) The E.C. was di- 
rected to petition the President of the 
U.S. to include a representative of 
Labor in the deputation of advisors to 
the General Disarmament Conference 
to be held in Geneva in February, 
1932. 


Discrimination (also see: Older 
Workers; Jews; Negroes; FEP Com- 
mission; Racial Discrimination) 

Discrimination in Unions—(Negro 
Workers)—(1925, p. 323) The A. F. 
of L. from its birth favored and advo- 
cated the organizing of all wage work- 
ers irrespective of race, color or creed. 
The A. F. of L. has organized the 
colored workers. The A. F. of L. pro- 
poses to continue to organize them. 
Of the 107 national and international 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
at least 100 admit colored workers to 


membership. National and interna- 
tional unions not admittnig colored 
workers to membership were informed 
by the Buffalo, N. Y., and St. Paul, 
Minn., Conventions of the A. F. of L., 
that if they did not admit colored 
workers to membership, the A. F. 
of L. would organize and charter them 
direct. This has been done. All of 
which your committee concurs in and 
recommends that the work of organiz- 
ing colored workers be persistently 
continued. 


(1926, p. 297) An unbiased review 
of the activities of the American trade 
union movement will indicate that or- 
ganized labor has made greater prog- 
ress and has exerted a larger and 
more consistent effort in the elimina- 
tion of all race, sex and religious dis- 
criminations and prejudices than any 
other group. That we have not yet 
attained an ideal condition in this re- 
gard is conceded. That our task has 
not been completed is fully admitted. 
That we shall continue in this work is 
unqualifiedly affirmed. 


(1927, p. 207) Reaffirmed action of 
previous conventions. 


(1932, pp. 216, 222) Where inter- 
national unions refuse to admit col- 
ored workers to membership, the 
A. F. of L. is authorized to organize 
them under charters from the A. F. 
of L. We, therefore, reaffirm our 
former action on this matter, at the 
same time calling attention to the fact 
that the A. F. of L. does not organize 
workers of any trade or calling along 
racial lines. National and interna- 
tional unions should remove from 
their laws the words “white only” 
where such exist. 


(1983, p. 523) The A. F. of L. 
herewith condemns the policy of wage 
differentials based upon sectional or 
racial grounds and herewith calls 
upon the National Recovery Admin- 
istration heads and the President of 
the United States to eliminate said 
policy in the interest of economic jus- 
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tice to the Negro workers in particu- 
lar, the American workers in general 
and raising the purchasing power of 
the entire wage earning class as a 
whole. 

(1934, pp. 325-326) The A. F. of L. 
instructs the E.C. to confer with the 
executive boards of affiliated national 
and international unions with the ob- 
ject of securing the eradication of all 
practices, whether sanctioned by law 
or custom, tending to bar colored 
workers from the unions, or to dis- 
criminate against colored members 
within the unions, or to abridge their 
rights. 

(Pp. 330-332) The President of the 
A. F. of L. was directed to appoint a 
committee of five to investigate the 
conditions of the colored workers of 
the country and report to the next 
convention. 


(1935, p. 808) The 1934 San Fran- 
cisco convention of the A. F. of L. 
directed the president to appoint a 
committee of five to investigate the 
condition of the colored workers of 
this country. Pursuant to this direc- 
tion a committee was appointed. The 
committee conducted an investigation 
and obtained considerable information 
on the subject. Opportunity was af- 
forded those interested to present 
their views. The report of the Com- 
mittee indicates that there are a few 
national and international unions that 
deny membership to negroes. In most 
of these instances special provisions 
are made to organize the negroes into 
Federal Labor Unions directly char- 
tered by the A. F. of L. In some 
national and international unions ad- 
mitting negroes they are placed in 
separate local unions with varying 
rights of membership. We are of the 
opinion that since each affiliated na- 
tional and international union has 
complete autonomy that the welfare 
of the negro worker will be best 
served by a campaign of education of 
white workers to bring to them the 


necessity of solidarity in the ranks of 
the workers and the voluntary elim- 
ination of all restrictions against full 
rights of membership to the negro. 
The A, F. of L. has consistently advo- 
cated the organization of all workers 
and we reaffirm that policy. The eco- 
nomic welfare of the workers can best 
be served by complete unity of pur- 
pose and action. We therefore recom- 
mend: 

That all national and international 
unions and the A. F. of L. conduct a 
continuous campaign of education to 
bring to the white worker the neces- 
sity for greater unity of the workers 
in the labor movement to the end that 
all discrimination against negroes will 
be removed. 


(1937, p. 421) The action of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in reversing de- 
cisions of the Alabama courts on two 
different occasions in connection with 
the Scottsboro case is evidence that 
the highest judicial tribunal in our 
country found sufficient reason to cast 
doubt on the judicial actions in connec- 
tion with the case which took place 
within the state of Alabama. In view 
of the fact that the defendants have 
been placed in jeopardy of their lives 
on several occasions and the decisions 
of the Supreme Court in reviewing 
their appeals, we are of the opinion 
that the public authorities in the State 
of Alabama should bring this case to 
a close and avoid further review by 
the U.S. Supreme Court by giving the 
remaining defendants their freedom. 


(1938, p. 153) The A. F. of L. has 
never countenanced the drawing of a 
color line of discrimination against in- 
dividuals because of race, creed, or 
color. It recognizes that human free- 
dom is a gift from the Creator to all 
mankind, and is not to be denied to 
any because of social position, or the 
limitation of caste or class, and that 
any cause which depends for its suc- 
cess on the denial of this fundamental 
principle of liberty cannot stand. 


(P. 360) The A. F. of L. calls upon 
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the State of Alabama, in the name of 
justice and humanity and fair play, to 
let the other five Scottsboro boys go, 
and cleanse the hands of Alabama 
from the blood of the innocent Scotts- 
boro boys. 

(1939, p. 488) The A. F. of L. re- 
affirms its past declarations for the 
abolition of all forms of discrimination 
on account of race or color, and calls 
upon the E.C., state and city central 
bodies, as well as Federal local unions. 
national and international unions, and 
the various Departments of, the A. F. 
of L., to express their definite moral 
opposition to the destructive practice 
of race discrimination, and to support 
legislation intended to secure for the 
Negro people full civil and political 
rights. 

Racial-Religions—(1939, p. 678) A 
special observation submitted by the 
committee considering the Pan-Amer- 
ican situation, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the 1939 convention as 
follows: 

One of the tragic outcomes of the 
march of dictatorships in the world is 
not only the suppression of free trade 
unions in many lands, but the means 
that have been employed to suppress 
racial and religious minorities in one 
country after the other. Envy, hatred, 
malice and intolerance have been let 
loose by these tyrannical dictators and 
the liberties of people have every- 
where been jeopardized. The right 
of men to worship God in accordance 
with conscience, the privilege of men 
to he secure in their property rights, 
have been ruthlessly set aside. 

Religious leaders of various denom- 
inations have suffered persecution and 
privations. In some cases they have 
become martyrs for the faith. Re- 
ligious institutions, church and syna- 
gogue alike, have been closed, in some 
cases desecrated—in some cases have 
even been destroyed. Such conditions 
do violence to the standards of civil- 
ized society and cannot be suffered to 
continue, 


Religious persecution is a matter of 
deep concern to Labor; for it is either 
a forerunner of the persecution of 
Labor or in some cases it has followed 
the suppression of Labor. Organized 
labor believes in the right of all men 
to the enjoyment of these civil liber- 
ties; again and again in its long his- 
tory it has opposed any denial of these 
rights and has insisted upon these 
basic rights as the privilege of citi- 
zenship. 

Today the refugee problem has be- 
come one of the heartrending trage- 
dies. Millions of racial and religious 
minorities have been compelled to 
seek new homelands under the threat 
of persecution and arrest in their 
homelands. Jew and Christian alike 
have experienced the pressure of re- 
ligious intolerance. ‘ 


Your committee expresses its deep 
sympathy for all these victims of re- 
ligious and racial persecutions and 
affirms the conviction that such con- 
ditions are barbaric. 


To meet this need the Jewish peo- 
ple sought some years ago to create a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. The 
nations of the world have in the past 
recognized the just claim of the Jews 
to re-establish their home in Palestine. 
The government and the people of the 
United States have from the very 
first shown their deep sympathy with 
this claim. On June 30, 1922, the 
House and the Senate went on record 
in favor of Jewish rights in Palestine. 
Since that time every President of the 
United States has reiterated this sym- 
pathy of the American people. Ameri- 
cans, on their part, have manifested 
their sympathy and confidence. Thou- 
sands of American Jews have settled 
in Palestine, and Americans have in- 
vested over $100,000,000 in that coun- 
try. 

In view of the foregoing, we call 
upon the British Government to up- 
hold the Balfour declaration and 
guarantee to the refugees of an an- 
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cient race the right to a homeland of 
their own. We likewise urge the 
British members of the IFTU, the 
British Trades Union Congress, to 
render every possible support in the 
attainment of this objective. 


(1946, p. 598) The convention 
unanimously approved Res. 185 as 
follows: 

Whereas—Recent developments in- 
dicate the presence in this country of 
considerable racial tension, religious 
bigotry and anti-Semitism, setting 
Protestant against Catholic, Christian 
against Jew, white against colored, 
native Americans against foreign- 
born citizens, and 


Whereas—Anti-Semitism as used 
by fascist and nazi-inspired elements 
to sow dissension and mistrust in their 
effort to destroy the national unity, 
democratic institutions and the labor 
movement, and 


Whereas—Racial and religious dis- 
cord plays into the hands of the ene- 
mies of organized labor who are try- 
ing to bring about the repeal or emas- 
culation of the liberal social legisla- 
tion on our statute books and to tear 
down the American standard of liv- 
ing, and 


Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, offering by its very 
existence living proof of the great 
good that comes of various groups 
working together toward one com- 
mon goal, has always contended that 
discrimination against minorities is 
directly contrary to the principles of 
democracy, which is the cornerstone 
of a free labor movement, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the 65th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
issue a warning to the American peo- 
ple against the danger of allowing the 
wave of racialism to rise in this coun- 
try, no matter who practices the dis- 
crimination and against what group 
it is directed, and be it further 


Resolved—That the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor be put on guard in their readjust- 
ment to post-war conditions, lest they 
fall victim to the disruptive attempts 
of the union-wreckers whose interests 
bigotry serves, and be it further 


Resolved—That this convention de- 
mand the immediate abolition of the 
poll tax and the establishment, by Act 
of Congress, of a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, 
authorized to eliminate discrimination 
because of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, in private industry as 
well as in Government work, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor be urged to wage an unrelenting 
struggle against the groups respon- 
sible for the spreading of the poison 
of anti-Catholicism, anti-Protestant- 
ism, anti-Semitism, anti-Negroism 
and other forms of racial prejudice, 
and that the Executive Council give 
all possible support to the interna- 
tional and local unions in the under- 
taking and carrying out of an educa- 
tional program calculated to promote 
tolerance, understanding, and amity 
among the various groups comprising 
the family of American organized 
labor. 


Youth of Draft Age by Industry— 
(1948, pp. 327, 468) Res. 119. The 
officers of the A. F. of L. were 
authorized to do what they could 
to eliminate the problems posed 
by discrimination against youths of 
draft age by American industry, with 
the attendant hardships imposed by 
this practice. 


Displaced Persons (also see: Immi- 
gration)—(1946, p. 250) Res. 85: 

Whereas—President Truman, in a 
recent declaration, has gone on record 
in favor of admission into the United 
States, above the regular immigra- 
tion quotas, of 50,000 displaced per- 
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sons domiciled temporarily in various 
European camps, in addition to 40,000 
to be granted under unfilled back 
quotas, and 

Whereas—The President’s humani- 
tarian proposal deserves the support 
of all freedom-loving Americans be- 
cause it embodies the principle that 
in calling upon other nations to open 
their gates to the uprooted sufferers 
of the war, our country, too, should 
contribute its share in a similar way 
toward their material and spiritual 
rehabilitation, and 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has consistently and 
vigorously opposed Nazism, Fascism 
in all their manifestations, raising its 
voice in behalf of the oppressed and 
persecuted minorities the world over, 
regardless of creed, race, and na- 
tional origin, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 65th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Chicago, Illinois, lend its 
full support toward an early and 
practical application of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal that would alleviate 
the miseries and agonies of some of 
the victims of the cruelest persecu- 
tions of recorded history. 

In lieu of the resolution your com- 
mittee offers the following as a sub- 
stitute: 

Your committee, as all other trade 
unionists and humanitarians every- 
where, has been profoundly disturbed 
by the plight of the dispossessed mil- 
lions in Europe as a result of the war. 
Torn from their surroundings, in 
many instances separated from their 
families and friends, with all of their 
worldly goods destroyed, they find no 
safe haven where they can again be- 
gin normal living, with the comforts 
and opportunities of homes of their 
own, and of communities in which 
they can become a part. 

Among those who have suffered the 
most have been the Jews, for, in addi- 
tion to being robbed of their posses- 
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sions and brutally tortured, an effort 
was made by the Nazis to exterminate 
them as a people. Millions of Jews 
were murdered in cold blood as a 
result of a thoroughly planned mass 
murder program. With no place to 
go where a permanent home seemed 
possible for many of them, their 
plight is the most tragic one which 
has ever been visited upon so many 
at one time. 


It is the responsibility of the civil- 


ized countries to see that these perse- — 


cuted people of Europe be given an 
opportunity to begin life again under 
circumstances which will permit them 
to become members of a civilized com- 
munity, and once more endeavor to 
establish a residence. 


Because of the real part taken by 
the American Federation of Labor in 


the passage of most necessary legisla- — 


tion regulating immigration, your 
committee would not recommend that 
our nation’s 


immigration laws be — 


amended or modified, but your com- — 


mittee is of the opinion that some im- 
mediate relief should be given to the 
dispossessed of Europe. 


During the war it was not possible 


em 


for immigrants to come to this coun- — 


try; the annual quotas were not filled. — 


Your committee therefore recommends — 


that this convention give its approval 


to the immediate entry of immigrants © 


eM 


composed of displaced persons in Hu- ~ 


rope of whom the Jews are a large 
number, which will permit the un- 
filled quotas of the war period to be 


completed by the entering into our — 


country of the number of immigrants ~ 


who otherwise would have been able 
to enter our ports if it had not been 


me 


for the war, such action in no way — 


modifying the existing immigration 
laws which have always had the sup- 


port of the American Federation of 


Labor. 

(1947, p. 251) ... the Sixty-Fifth 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, does not recommend 
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that our nation’s immigration laws be 
amended or modified, and we are of 
the opinion that some immediate re- 
lief should be given to the dispos- 
sessed persons of Europe. We have 
consistently maintained our opposi- 
tion to forms of totalitarianism, com- 
munism, fascism, and nazism. It is, 
therefore, fitting that we conform our 
actions to our announced policies. 
Those who oppose totalitarianism 
should certainly be sympathetic to- 
wards the victims of totalitarianism— 
the displaced persons. The Committee 
deferred action until next session. 


(P. 523) The Executive Council 
recommends that any lowering of the 
immigration bars be opposed, and that 
all phases of the traditional immigra- 
tion policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be maintained. Ap- 
proved. 


(1947, p. 611) Res. 4: 


Whereas—Nearly two years after 
hostilities have ceased, about 800,000 
human beings, men, women and chil- 
dren of many nationalities and faiths, 
still find themselves uprooted and un- 
settled, and 


Whereas—Of these, about 600,000 
are Catholics and Protestants and the 
remainder are Jews, many of whom 
have suffered indescribable cruelties 
at the hands of the Nazis, and 


Whereas—Large numbers of them 
who have shown their intense love of 
liberty and devotion to democracy by 
courageously opposing all brands of 
totalitarian despotism, do not dare 
return to their former homelands for 
fear of merciless persecution and op- 
pression at the hands of the new 
totalitarian cliques which have seized 
power there, and 


Whereas—The plight of these dis- 
placed persons is a challenge to all 
freedom-loving peoples and a source 
of grave political infection and eco- 
nomic dislocation, and 


Whereas—It is the responsibility of 
civilized countries to see to it that 
these displaced persons be given an 
opportunity to begin life anew under 
circumstances which will permit them 
to become members of civilized com- 
munities, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the convention call 
upon the representatives of the 
United States in the various bodies of 
the United Nations to do everything 
possible to protect all displaced per- 
sons, regardless of faith or national 
origin, against all attempts at forced 
repatriation, and be it further 

Resolved—That our country should, 
in accord with its fine humanitarian 
tradition and its preeminent interna- 
tional position, admit a substantial 
proportion of these displaced per- 
sons, and be it further 

Resolved — That the convention 
strongly urge Congress, now that it 
has completed extensive hearings on 
this question, to enact during its 
coming session the Stratton Bill which 
would permit the entry of 400,000 dis- 
placed persons over a period of four 
years over the regular immigration 
quotas, on account of the quotas un- 
used during the war years. 

In this connection your committee 
submits the following: 


The American Federation of Labor 
is deeply distressed by the tragic cir- 
cumstances confronting the Displaced 
Persons in Europe. 

Although 2% years have elapsed 
since V-E Day, it is ironical indeed 
that there are still today 850,000 dis- 
placed persons lingering in detention 
camps in Europe. Swept from their 
native lands by the tides of war and 
having neither home nor country, 
these unfortunates would rather con- 
tinue to suffer the hardships of de- 
tention camps than go back to their 
original homelands for fear of re- 
ligious, racial or political oppression. 

Among those who have suffered 
most have been the Jews. In addition 


a 
% 
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to being robbed of their possessions 
and brutally tortured, an effort was 
made by the Nazis to exterminate 
them as a people. Millions of Jews 
were murdered in cold blood as a 
result of a thoroughly planned mur- 
der program. With no place to go 
where a permanent home seemed pos- 
sible for many of them, their plight 
is the most tragic which has ever been 
visited upon so many at one time. 


For more than 300 years, America 
has been the land of hope and refuge 
to those fleeing political, religious and 
racial persecution. However, little has 
been done in this period to offer sanc- 
tuary to the refugees from Nazi 
butchery. 

The Jewish refugees are not alone 
in this hopeless condition. There are 
nearly a million displaced persons in 
Europe who dare not return to their 
homes behind the Russian Iron Cur- 
tain. Sixty-five per cent of these are 
Catholics; 15 per cent are Protes- 
tants; and 20 per cent are Jews. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has always maintained a fighting op- 
position to all forms of totalitarian- 
ism—Nazism—Fascism—and Commu- 
nism. The American Federation of 
Labor has always shown the greatest 
sympathy towards the victims of all 
forms of oppression. In line with 
these principles, the 65th Convention 
of the A. F. of L. held last October in 
Chicago unanimously recommended 
emergency action to the United States 
Government to permit the unfilled 
immigration quotas of the war pe- 
riod to be utilized for the entry into 
our country of the displaced persons 
of Europe. 

Carrying out in part the resolution 
of the 65th Convention of the A. F. 
of L., a bill, H.R. 2910, was intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress 
calling for the emergency admission 
of displaced persons into this coun- 
try. The bill in no way modifies, 
changes or alters the existing immi- 


gration quota laws. It just calls for 
the humane act of admitting 400,000 
displaced persons during the four- 
year period. This is less than half 
the number of persons who could have 
legally entered our ports, but did not 
do so because of the war. 


The American Federation of Labor 
is always concerned about any matter — 
which would affect the condition of 
the working man. Your Committee is 
of the opinion that H.R. 2910 will not — 
have any adverse bearing on the 
American workman. More than 50 
per cent of the displaced persons are — 
women and children. They will not be 
job competitors. The small a 


admitted each year, many of whom 
will be directed away from large cit- 
ies, cannot have any serious effect 
upon our employment problems. There 
are among them domestics, nurses, — 
doctors and farm-hands — excellent 
material to fill our manpower short- — 
ages and many who could add indus- — 
trial and scientific skills in service to 
the United States. 

The eyes of the world are upon — 
America to fulfill the hope of freedom ~ 
as opposed to totalitarianism, oppres- 
sion and brutality of all forms of — 
Fascism. Your Committee therefore 
recommends that this Convention en- 
dorse H.R. 2910 in order that the 
United States may demonstrate to 
the world that it will not only fight 
for democracy and freedom, but will — 
also remain a place of refuge for 
those fleeing totalitarian oppression. — 

Wiley-Revercomb Act — (1948, p. 
247) Res. 47: i 

Whereas—The 65th and 66th con 
ventions of the American Federation — 
of Labor have gone on record, by 
resolutions, “‘for immediate relief to 
the dispossessed persons of Europe” 
and favoring the admission of 100,000 
displaced persons annually over ae 
four-year period, and 


Whereas — The Wiley-Revercomb — 
Act, passed by the 80th Congress, — 
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completely distorts and emaciates the 
spirit and substance of the Stratton 
measure inasmuch as it: 

1) reduces the number of allowable 
DP entrants by half; 

2) makes entrance available only 
to those who had become inmates of 
DP camps prior to Dec, 22, 1945, thus 
automatically depriving from the 
benefits of the Act most DP’s of the 
Jewish and Catholic faiths who be- 
gan arriving in the camps in large 
numbers in the spring of 1946, fleeing 
Soviet Russia and Sovietized satellite 
countries and the new tyranny of 
Communism ; 

3) instead of offering asylum to 
persecuted persons in line with hu- 
mane American traditions the Wiley- 
Revercomb Act is designed largely to 
supply cheap agricultural labor and 
discriminates against persons of other 
vocations and skilled trades; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in its 67th 
convention, records its opposition to 
the Wiley-Revercomb Act as an un- 
American, illiberal and discriminatory 
piece of legislation, and be it further 

Resolved — That this convention 
urges the amendment of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 by increasing the 
number of displaced persons to be ad- 
mitted and by removing from it all 
racial and religious discriminations. 

(1948, p. 463) Your committee rec- 
ommends concurrence in this resolu- 
tion, bearing in mind the position of 
former A. F. of L. conventions of 
1946 and 1947 with respect to unused 
quotas of the war years relative to 
immigrants and displaced persons. 

(1949, pp. 377, 503) Res. 130, 
adopted as follows: 

Whereas—The 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
went on record in favor of amendment 
and revision of the Displaced Persons 
Act in order to eliminate its illiberal 
and discriminatory features, and 


Whereas — Such revisions and 
amendments are embodied in the Mc- 
Grath-Neely Bill and the Celler Bill, 
and 

Whereas—The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed the Celler Bill but 
the Senate has been denied the right 
to vote on the McGrath-Neely Bill 
through failure of the Sub-Committee 
on Immigration to report this bill out 
of committee, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in its 
68th convention go on record in favor 
of the Celler and McGrath-Neely Bill 
and urge the United States Senate to 
discharge the Sub-Committee on Im- 
migration from consideration of the 
McGrath-Neely Bill so that effective 
positive action may be taken on this 
matter at this session of Congress. 

(1950, p. 179) The E.C. reported 
the enactment of a bill amending the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948 and 
rectifies most of the injustices em- 
bodied in the 1948 Act and is in ac- 
cordance with action taken at previ- 
ous A. F. of L. conventions. “This 
action by Congress brought to an 
end over 3% years of consistent ef- 
forts by the A. F. of L. to secure a 
fair and sensible policy on displaced 
persons, one that will convince the 
world that we are deeply interested 
in broader human understanding.” 
Report adopted by the convention (p. 
495). 

(1950, pp. 30, 475) Res. 28 pointed 
out the rising number of unemployed 
and proposed “that the American 
Federation of Labor go on record as 
opposing any further additions to the 
regular quotas of immigrants enter- 
ing the U.S. until our own unemploy- 
ment situation is fully taken care of.” 
The convention refused to concur in 
the resolution. 


Dispute, Labor, Definition (see also: 
American Furniture Company) — 
(1940, p. 330) Outlining the history of 
the struggle which the A, F. of L. 
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made to prevent complete emascula- 
tion of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the 
General Counsel quoted the following 
definition of a labor dispute as given 
in the Act itself: 


The term labor dispute includes 
any controversy concerning terms 
or conditions of employment, or con- 
cerning the association or represen- 
tation of persons in negotiating, fix- 
ing, maintaining, changing or seek- 
ing to arrange terms or conditions 
of employment, regardless of wheth- 
er or not the disputants stand in the 
proximate relation of employer and 
employee. 

(1940, p. 333) Following failure to 
defeat the purposes of the Act in the 
Supreme Court, reactionary employers 
next adopted a new procedure. This 
took the form of seeking state legis- 
lation proscribing as illegal certain 
trade union practices, and definitely 
limiting the meaning of “labor dis- 
putes”’. 

(1940, p. 332) In an effort to defeat 
the purposes of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, anti-union employers continued 
their attack from one angle and then 
another. An important case was that 
of New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary 
Grocery Company, which was taken to 
the Supreme Court. In reporting to 
the convention, the A. F. of L. General 
Counsel made the following statement: 


“|. This case was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Here was a Negro organization which 
was not a labor union. It was an or- 
ganizatiton of colored persons organ- 
ized for the improvement of its mem- 
bers and the promotion of civic, edu- 
cational, benevolent and charitable 
enterprises. This organization called 
upon the Sanitary Grocery Company 
and asked it to employ Negroes as 
well as whites. The Sanitary Grocery 
Company refused. Thereupon the Ne- 
gro organization commenced to picket 
the company, alleging discrimination 
on account of race and color. The 
placards read ‘Do Your Part! Buy 


Where You Can Work! No Negroes 
Employed Here!’ The employer ap- 
parently contended that here there 
was no labor dispute since there was 
no relationship of employer and em- 
ployees. 


’ 
“Justice Roberts, delivering the — 


a 


opinion for the court, said: 


““Thus the nature of the dispute — 
and the interest of the parties there- — 
in bring the case squarely within the — 
Act unless, as suggested by the Dis- — 
trict Court and by one of the jus- | 
tices of the Court of Appeals, the — 
case is taken out of the scope of the — 
Act by the fact that the dispute is — 
“racial”. We think this cannot be © 
so. In the first place, the Act does 
not concern itself with the back- 
ground or the motives of the dis- 
pute. In the second place, the désire © 
for fair and equitable conditions of 
employment on the part of persons 
of any race, color, or persuasion, © 
and the removal of discriminations 
against them by reason of their race 
or religious beliefs is quite as im- 
portant to those concerned as fair- 
ness and equity in terms and condi- — 
tions of employment can be to trade - 
or craft unions or any form of labor ~ 
organization or association. Race 
discrimination by an employer may — 
reasonably be deemed more unfair 
and less excusable than discrimina-— 
tion against workers on the ground — 
of union affiliation. There is no jus- 
tification in the apparent purposes — 
or the express terms of the Act for 
limiting its definition of labor dis- — 
putes and cases arising therefrom 
by excluding those which arise with 
respect to discrimination in terms 
and conditions of employment based — 
upon differences of race or color.’ 
“Jutice Roberts went on to say: 


“The legislative history of the 
Act demonstrates that it was the 
purpose of the Congress further to 
extend the prohibitions of the Clay- 
ton Act respecting the exercise of 
jurisdiction by federal courts and 
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to obviate the results of the judicial 
construction of that Act. It was in- 
tended that peaceful and orderly 
dissemination of information by 
those defined as persons interested 
in a labor dispute concerning 
“terms and conditions of employ- 
ment” in an industry or a plant or 
a place of business should be law- 
ful; that, short of fraud, breach of 
the peace, violence, or conduct other- 
wise unlawful, those having a direct 
or indirect interest in such terms 
and conditions of employment should 
be at liberty to advertise and dis- 
seminate facts and information with 
respect to terms and conditions of 
employment, and peacefully to per- 
suade others to concur in their views 
respecting an employer’s practices. 
The District Court erred in not com- 
plying with the provision of the 
Act?” 


Settlement by Government Agen- 
cies—(1942, p. 693) The Com- 
mittee refers again to the opening 
part of that section of the Executive 
Council’s Report which has been re- 
ferred to it, in which reference is made 
to the use of various governmental 
agencies in the negotiating of con- 
tracts and the settlement of disputes. 

During the progress and for the 
duration of the war, your Committee 
is fully aware of the necessity to con- 
stantly use these Federal agencies 
but we believe the Executive Council 
and the Federation itself should con- 
stantly teach the membership of the 
Federation not to depend entirely up- 
on the availability of governmental 
agencies in order to accomplish the 
“objectives and maintenance of our 
movement. We have in mind, the days 
that are to come when the war is over; 
and we believe that the Federation 
should carry on a constant campaign 
to teach the membership of our Move- 
ment to be dependent upon them- 
selves in the strengthening of their 

_ organization, to maintain not only the 
conditions which have been thus far 


achieved, but to maintain our organi- 
zation itself by its own strength. 


Distilling Industry— 

Discriminatory State Legislation— 
(1944, p. 559) The following reso- 
lution, No. 161, was unanimously 
adopted: 


Whereas—Attempts have been and 
are being made to seek the enactment 
of State laws which will place limita- 
tions on the manufacture and sale of 
more than one type of Alcoholic Bev- 
erage by a Distillery or Winery, and 


Whereas—Such proposed legislation 
is by its very nature a barrier against 
a free flow of trade within the United 
States of America, and discriminatory 
against one group or one region and 
will injure the distilling and wine in- 
dustry, and 

Whereas—The enactment of such 
legislation will result in many in- 
stances in the serious displacement of 
Wage earners in the industry with re- 
sultant hardship to members of the 
Distillery, Rectifiers and Wine Work- 
ers International Union and craftsmen 
members of other International Un- 
ions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor employed in the al- 
coholic beverage industry, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its Presi- 
dent, requests the various affiliated 
State Federations of Labor to keep a 
vigilant watch for such discriminatory 
legislation and to express their vigor- 
ous opposition to such measures. 


Seasonal Unemployment—(1950, p. 
202) (Res. 125, 1949)—We recom- 
mend approval of the intention of 
Resolution No. 125 referred to the 
Executive Council by the 1949 Con- 
vention. 

This resolution would instruct the 
American Federation of Labor legis- 
lative representatives to use every 
effort to promote enactment of legis- 
lation to relieve seasonal unemploy- 
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ment in the distilling industry. S. 
1399 and HR 5192 were introduced in 
the Congress to bring about such re- 
sults. 


These bills would have amended cer- 
tain provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to permit collection of the 
federal excise tax on distilled spirits 
after rectification and bottling proc- 
esses at the time of shipment. 


Under the present provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code, federal excise 
taxes on distilled spirits are required 
to be paid at the time of withdrawal in 
bulk from the warehouse before rec- 
tifying and bottling processes. This 
procedure has caused seasonal unem- 
ployment in the industry because the 
manufacturers are unable to maintain 
large inventories if they are required 
to pay excise taxes, prior to the estab- 
lishment of bottling for stock sched- 
ules. It is contended that this legisla- 
tion would permit the industry to ad- 
just their production schedules and as- 
sure the workers year-round employ- 
ment. The Treasury Department has 
submitted an unfavorable report to 
the Committee based on the assump- 
tion that it may have a tendency to 
encourage the evasion of excise taxes 
in the industry. 

With such adverse report in the 
hands of the committees, enactment of 
the legislation became difficult though 
in every respect it merited the full 
endorsement and support of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Council and the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee will con- 
tinue to seek eventual approval of 
this meritorious legislation. 


District of Columbia— 


Franchise — (1983, p. 495) The 
A. F. of L. again records its hearty 
approval of the proposal to amend the 
Constitution of the United States so 
as to empower the Congress to grant 
to the residents of the District of 
Columbia voting representation in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 


the vote for President and Vice Pres- 
ident and the same rights before the 
courts of the United States enjoyed 
by the citizens of a State. That we 
believe these voteless and unrepre- 
sented fellow Americans are entitled 
to a new deal without further delay 
and therefore pledge the active and 
continuing support of this Federation 
to bring this about. 

(1934, p. 407) Action reaffirmed. 

(1936, p. 567) Reaffirmed. 

(1948, pp. 75, 477) Res. 75: 
Resolved—That the 67th convention 
of the A. F. of L. which convenes in 
the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 15, 1948 instruct its Executive 
Council to do everything possible to 
have the Congress of the United 
States enact legislation which will 
grant to the citizens of the District 
of Columbia, local self-government 
and national representation in the 
Congress of the United States. 


(1941, pp. 87, 596) The Executive 
Council reported that the A. F. of L. 
is supporting legislation pending in 
Congress to grant the right of fran- 
chise and to representation in Con- 
gress to the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. 

The Convention declared that this 
is meritorious legislation and that 
sentiments which prompted the orig- 
inal restrictions on the right of fran- 
chise to the people of the District 
of Columbia do not constitute valid 
reasons for such restrictions. 


Unemployment Compensation— 
(1941, pp. 88, 597)—The Executive 
Council reported the introduction of 
a bill proposing a number of unde-— 
sirable changes in the District of Co- 
lumbia Unemployment Compensation ~ 
law. The legislation is designed to 
introduce the experience rating sys- 
tem which is opposed by the Central 
Labor Union of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and also would exclude sev- 
eral groups of workers from protec- 
tion. 
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The Convention instructed the 
Executive Council to oppose the en- 
actment of this legislation. 


Donations (From Local Union Funds) 
—(1927, p. 380) Before moneys are 
appropriated to other than union or- 
ganizations listed in the official di- 
rectory of the A. F. of L., informa- 
tion with regard to the organiza- 
tion making the request and the pur- 
pose for which the money is to be 
used be sought and obtained from the 
President of the A. F. of L. 


Dual Unions, Suspension of Affili- 
ated Unions Which Engage in Forma- 
tion of (also see: Labor Unity (C.I.0.) 
(1940, pp. 26, 59, 446-60, 466) The 
following convention report on rec- 
ommendation of Executive Council to 
outline punitive action against affiliates 
which combine to form dual unions to 
A. F. of L., was adopted after much 
debate on the floor of the convention: 
The A. F. of L. is definitely commit- 
ted to the preservation as well as the 
practice of democracy. Our great 
organization seeks to apply the 
principles of democracy in a broad 
and comprehensive way in _ the 
administration of its affairs. We 
firmly believe in majority rule in the 
formulation and execution of adminis- 
trative and organizational policies in 
accordance with democratic rules and 
procedure. We maintain that the 
membership of the A. F. of L. shall 
formulate its policies, control and ad- 
minister its affairs and determine its 
course through majority decisions ar- 
rived at in thorough democratic 
fashion at annual conventions of the 
A. F. of L. 


In conformity with this principle, 
the Executive Council recommends to 
the Sixtieth Annual Convention of the 
A. F. of L. that a national or inter- 
national union chartered by and affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. can be sus- 
pended from membership in the A. F. 
of L. only by a majority vote of the 
duly accredited delegates in attend- 


ance at any session of a convention; 
except in cases where two or more 
national and international unions 
unite and conspire to create and 
launch an organization for any pur- 
pose dual to the A. F. of L. In that 
event, if two or more organizations 
conspire to create or form a dual 
movement to the A. F. of L., charges 
may be legally and properly filed 
against said organizations, a hearing 
held upon said charges, and if found 
guilty, said organizations may be sus- 
pended from affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. by the Executive Council, sub- 
ject to appeal to the next annual con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., as provided 
for by the laws of the A. F. of L. 


The foregoing subject matter sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council deal- 
ing with the democratic principles and 
procedure of the Federation, in the 
formulation of policy to control its 
affairs by majority vote, as well as 
practice to be observed in the suspen- 
sion of national and international un- 
ions, received lengthy and careful con- 
sideration by your committee which, 
after due deliberation recommends 
concurrence in the proposal as submit- 
ted to the effect— 


that a national or international 
union chartered by and affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. can be sus- 
pended from membership in the A. 
F. of L. only by a majority vote of 
the duly accredited delegates in at- 
tendance at any session of a con- 
vention; except in cases where two 
or more national or international 
unions unite and conspire to create 
and launch an organization for any 
purpose dual to the A. F. of L. In 
that event, if two or more organi- 
zations conspire to create and form 
a dual movement to the A. F. of L., 
charges may be legally and prop- 
erly filed against said organiza- 
tions, a hearing held upon said 
charges, and if found guilty, said 
organizations may be suspended 
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from affiliation with the A. F. of L. 
by the Executive Council, subject 
to appeal to the next annual con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., as pro- 
vided for by the laws of the A. F. 
of L. 

We further recommend that the 
Secretary-Treasurer with approval of 
the Executive Council be empowered 
to make the necessary insertions and 
amendments in the Constitution to 
make these proposals effective. 


Dues, Exemption for Union Mem- 
bers in War Service—(1940, pp. 212, 
550) Convention concurred in action of 
E.C. providing for protection of union 
standing for members who enter war 
service. A. F. of L. took action for its 
directly affiliated locals and recom- 
mended like procedure for national 
and international unions. However, 
“nm instances where local trade and 
federal labor unions provide death 
benefits, sick benefits or insurance of 
any kind, arrangements must be made 
by the individual himself to meet 
premium payments in order to main- 
tain his rights to participate in these 
sick, death or insurance benefits.” 


Duplex Printing Press Company vs. 
Deering (injunctions)—(1940, p. 326) 
In his report to the convention, the 
A. F. of L. General Counsel directed 
attention to several important legal 
cases. One of these was the Duplex 
Printing Press Company vs. Deering 
case and the effect the decision in 
this case had upon the Clayton Act. 
The résumé of the case as presented 
to the convention, follows: There 
were four concerns in the country 
manufacturing printing presses. Three 
were unionized; the Duplex Printing 
Press Company was not. The union- 
ized employers informed the Union 
that they could not continue to con- 
duct union shops because of compe- 
tition on the part of the non-union 
Duplex Company. The Machinists Un- 
ion called a strike and instituted and 
maintained a boycott against the Du- 
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plex Company. The Union also direct- 
ed its members in other cities not to 
install Duplex printing presses. It 
also had induced other unions such as 
freight handlers and the like, not to 
handle Duplex printing presses, The 
company sought an injunction against 
the Machinists and other unions. 

The case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Justice Pitney, writing the opinion for 
the court, not only granted the in- 
junction, but accepted the contention 
of the company’s lawyers that the 
Clayton Act prevented courts from 
issuing injunctions only when the dis- 
pute was between the employer and 


his immediate employees. Insofar as — 


others were concerned, and insofar as 
unions engaged in a sympathetic 
strike were concerned, he held the Act 
inapplicable. The court said: 


“Terms or conditions of employment 
are the only grounds of dispute recog- 
nized as adequate to bring into play 
the exemptions; and it would do vio- 
lence to the guarded language em- 
ployed were the exemption extended 
beyond the parties affected in a proxi- 
mate and substantial, not merely a 
sentimental or sympathetic, sense by 
the cause of the dispute.” 


The court went on to say: 


“To instigate a sympathetic strike 
in aid of a secondary boycott cannot 


be deemed peaceful, lawful persua- 


sion.” 

There was a vigorous dissent by 
Justice Brandeis and Justices Holmes 
and Clark. Justice Brandeis asked 
the question: 


“May not all with a common inter- 
est join in refusing to expend their 
labor upon articles whose very pro- 
duction constitutes an attack upon 
their standard of living and the in- 
stitution which they are convinced 
supports it? . . . Courts, with better 
appreciation of the facts of industry, 
recognized the unity of interest 


throughout the union, and that, in re- 
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fusing to work on materials which 
threatened it, the union was only re- 
fusing to aid in destroying itself... 
It is lawful for all members of a un- 
ion by whomever employed to refuse 
to handle materials whose production 
weakens the union.” 


But these were the words of the 
dissenters. The majority opinion con- 
strued the law and limited its appli- 
cation to controversies between the 
employer and his immediate em- 
ployees. Thus, by this decision at one 
fell swoop, the major benefits of the 
Clayton Act were destroyed. 


Durkin, Martin P., Resignation as 
Secretary of Labor—(1953, pp. 156, 
297, 618) The Executive Council Re- 
port contained a review of the ap- 
pointment of Martin Durkin as Sec- 
retary of Labor in the first Hisen- 
hower Cabinet, and his subsequent 
resignation therefrom. The conven- 
tion, acting on the recommendations 
and report of its committee which 
considered this subject, adopted the 
following: 

“At the beginning of this year, for 
the first time in twenty years, men 
drawn from the trade union move- 
ment were placed in charge of the 
Department of Labor. This was a 
gratifying development. Under the 
able leadership of the then Secretary 
of Labor—Martin P. Durkin, General 
President of the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
—the Department was reorganized in 
a manner calculated to render maxi- 
mum service to the wage earners of 
the nation. These improvements were 
accomplished despite extremely se- 
vere reductions in the Department’s 
budget. 

“We are deeply disturbed not only 
by the resignation of Secretary of 
Labor Durkin but by the implications 
of his departure from the Cabinet. 
The incident giving rise to the justi- 
fied resignation of Brother Durkin— 


the failure of the President to keep 
his agreement with his Secretary 
of Labor and to recommend to 
Congress the agreed-upon Adminis- 
tration amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act raises a grave ques- 
tion over the future attitude of the 
present Administration toward labor 
legislation. It is the Constitutional 
prerogative of the President of the 
United States to recommend legisla- 
tion to Congress. Although the Ad- 
ministration Amendments in question 
were far short of our program, they 
represented a forward step and the 
failure to propose them was clearly 
responsive to anti-labor pressures. 


“We are proud of the record left by 
Secretary Durkin during his brief 
term of service and of his refusal to 
associate himself with a breach of 
agreement. Brother Durkin has shown 
that selection of Secretary of Labor 
from trade-union ranks is fully justi- 
fied as a matter of broad public inter- 
est. He has not only strengthened the 
organizational structure of the De- 
partment, but has left a record of fair 
administration in the public interest 
of the whole nation, making it pos- 
sible not only for labor, but for all 
segments of the community to turn to 
the Department for the services it is 
established 10 render. 


“Tn the light of this record, we are 
convinced that, under honorable and 
fair conditions, the trade union move- 
ment can and should provide for the 
Department of Labor proper leader- 
ship. 


“Looking to the future of the De- 
partment, we call particular attention 
to the lack of sufficient funds which 
is now handicapping all aspects of the 
Department’s activity. Enforcement 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, ex- 
tension of apprentice training, and the 
collection of labor statistics, are but 
a few of the areas where the Depart- 
ment has been forced to contract or 
discontinue many essential services. 
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“Whoever may be selected as a suc- 
cessor to Martin Durkin, the next Sec- 
retary of Labor must continue Dur- 
kin’s fight to rebuild the functions of 
the Department and to obtain from 
Congress adequate appropriations so 
that the Labor Department can take 
its rightful place as the agency dedi- 
cated to the interest of America’s 
working men and women.” 


Economic Advisors, Council of— 
(Employment Act of 1946)—(1947, 
p. 262) The Employment Act of 1946 
provided that (1) the President of the 
United States should have a Council 
of Economic Advisors to study our 
economy and keep the President ad- 
vised of changes and trends and (2) 
that the President make periodic eco- 
nomic reports to the Joint Committee 
of Congress on the Economic Report 
created in accord with the same law. 


The Council of Economic Advisors 
is responsible for assisting and advis- 
ing the President in the preparation 
of the President’s Economic Report, 
which he is called upon to submit to 
Congress at the beginning of its ses- 
sion. In this report the President not 
only reviews the current and foresee- 
able economic trends, but also may 
recommend legislation he considers 
necessary or desirable in the light of 
these developments. Congress, of 
course, determines policies and pro- 
grams. 


The President has transmitted two 
Economic Reports which have received 
wide publicity and which have been 
of practical service in promoting un- 
derstanding of our economy as a 
whole and in focusing attention on 
significant developments and trends. 
The Council of Economie Advisors 
keeps in touch with functional groups 
constituting our economy by consul- 
tation with advisory committees ap- 
pointed by appropriate private organ- 
izations, 

The Act authorizes the Council to 
“constitute such advisory committees 
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and . .. consult with such represent- 
atives of industry, agriculture, labor, 
consumers, state and local govern- 
ments, and other groups, as it deems 
advisable.” The Council itself was 
quick to emphasize the importance of 
such consultation, describing it as 
“one of the major features of our 
work and one of the most important 


ways in which we may prove of aid — 


in creating and maintaining conditions 
of maximum employment and the high 
standards of living that go with it.” 
At the invitation of the Council, Pres- 
ident Green designated a committee 
of three American Federation of La- 
bor advisors to the Council. 


Such arrangements are reciprocally 


helpful in keeping public agencies as 


well as the economic organizations 
carrying on some part of the nation’s 


work advised of developments and — 


trends that may affect their specific 


industrial policies and plans. The par- — 
ticipation of private economic organi- — 


zations is essential to the purpose of — 


the Act—“to foster and promote com- 
petitive enterprise.” 


The Joint Council on the Economic 


Report held public hearings on a series - 
of questions affecting economic prog- 
ress which intended to bring out pol- 


icies and plans of representative or- ; 
Statements by various — 


ganizations. 
spokesmen for organizations focused 


national attention on basie problems, — 


economic policies, and the thinking 
underlying them. These procedures 
assure shared search for facts and 
leave decisions on industry in the 


. 


hands of those made responsible by 


their industrial groups. 


(1947, p. 622) Continued mainte- 
nance of full production and full em- 
ployment in the years to come is the 
greatest challenge to the American 


people—a challenge born of war, yet 


one which the nation must accept and 


master if peace is to endure. The Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 offers no ready- 


made program to maintain prosperity 
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and achieve economic stability. The 
Council of Economic Advisors in the 
Executive branch and the Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress on the Hconomic 
Report in the Legislative branch were 
created by the Act for the purpose 
of formulating objectives and recom- 
mending programs and policies on the 
basis of studies, hearings and consul- 
tation. The final enactment and effec- 
tuation of their proposals is left in 
the hands of the Congress and the 
President. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has been periodically consulted by the 
Council of Economic Advisors and af- 
forded opportunity to be heard by the 
Joint Committee. Such consultation 
has proved helpful and constructive. 
Yet none of the major recommenda- 
tions offered by the Council on mini- 
mum wages, social security, housing 
or fiscal policy has been acted upon 
by Congress, Postwar prosperity can- 
not and will not last, unless deter- 
mined action is taken by Congress to 
help sustain it. The time for Con- 
gressional action is running out. La- 
bor calls for decision on these pro- 
posals, vital to the future economic 
welfare not only of the wage earners, 
but of the whole nation. 


With this comment, your Commit- 
_tee recommends the adoption of this 
portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port. 


(1952—pp. 176, 405) The Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 was enacted with 
labor’s support as a means to provide 
guidance to our government as well 
as to private groups in successfully 
meeting post-war economic problems 
and in helping realize the long term 
objective of sustained full employ- 
ment and full production. The key 
agency in the Executive Branch of 
the government responsible for the 
analysis of current economic develop- 
ments and appraisal of future prob- 
lems is the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors. The Council’s reports have 


been rendered with understanding, 
judiciousness and balance. We look 
for uninterrupted and unimpaired con- 
tinuation of the Council’s work in the 
future. 


Economic and Military Strategy 
Board— (1942, p. 268) .. . Recounting 
events and compiling this record of 
the year’s events shows how com- 
pletely our whole national structure 
has been changed to meet the demands 
of a war that involves the whole 
globe, So radical are these changes 
and so completely have normal con- 
trols been displaced that we believe 
the President should set up an over- 
all Board of Economic and Military 
Strategy. Such a Board should be 
charged with the responsibility of 
planning for resources to be mobilized 
for war, for the economic needs of the 
civilian population, for the conserva- 
tion of human welfare, and for recon- 
version to peace. Such over-all plan- 
ning would guide the operating war 
agencies and determine basic policies 
which serve to unify the work of all. 


(1942, p. 547) In this portion of 
the Executive Council’s report, atten- 
tion is called to the new problems cre- 
ated by a wartime condition. It ex- 
presses the belief that the President 
should set up an over-all board of eco- 
nomic and military strategy, so that 
more adequate and coordinative war 
policy be made possible. 


In this we heartily concur with the 
Executive Council’s suggestion, and 
add the conviction that should such 
an over-all board be established it is 
essential that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should be represented. 


Economie Control—(1948, p. 110) 
As we look ahead to 1949, we see there 
is hope of declining prices in the near 
future—grains and related farm prod- 
ucts, since the supply of grain is now 
approaching demand on a world-wide 
basis. This should help to reduce the 
costs of bread and meats within the 
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next year or two. For industrial prod- 
ucts, however, the outlook is for a con- 
tinuation of price increases, and for 
living costs as a whole the outlook is 
for a continuing upward trend. 


Therefore, we see no prospect of 
checking the inflation which is creat- 
ing an economic unbalance so serious 
as to threaten our country with de- 
pression when the temporary pro- 
grams which now sustain production 
are at an end. These programs, how- 
ever, give us a breathing space in 
which to plan action to restore eco- 
nomic balance before it is too late. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of such action. The 
very existence of our free enterprise 
system depends upon its ability to 
sustain production and employment 
and prevent devastating depressions. 
We cannot hand over this problem to 
the government for solution—to do so 
would be to call forth the very bureau- 
cratic controls we wish to avoid. Re- 
sponsibility must be assumed by the 
functioning citizens groups in our 
country—management, farmers, la- 
bor, consumers, financial and other 
interests—with government cooperat- 
ing but not dominating. 


Effective steps cannot be taken by 
single companies, individuals, single 
unions or by any group alone. Indi- 
viduals cannot control a flood. It can 
only be done by united effort. There is 
every reason to believe that joint con- 
sultation of the representatives of all 
functional groups in our economy— 
consumers, labor, business, trade, agri- 
culture, finance, government, all groups 
which have a stake in the sound- 
ness of our economy and whose inter- 
ests are affected by the actions of the 
others—might succeed where unilater- 
al action has failed, in devising ef- 
fective means of correcting cur eco- 
nomic maladjustments. By such a co- 
operative procedure mutual suspicion 
could be overcome and assurance 
could be given that anti-inflationary 


steps taken by any of these groups 

would not be wasted or counteracted 
by the acts of others, but would be 

followed up and supported by similar 

action on the part of the other forces 

in our economic structure. Such steps 

would not result in the injury of the 

relative position of any particular 

group, but would react to the benefit 

of all. 

To this end, we feel that some by- 
partisan agency such as the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Repeal 
and/or the Council of Economie Ad- 
visors, should make possible an ef- 
fective voluntary undertaking of this 
nature by calling for conferences of 
the responsible representatives of all 
the functional groups in our economy 
for the joint study of facts, the joint 
determination and carrying-out of ef- 
fective measures and the joint review 
of results, and by providing for the 
continuation of such conferences as 
long as the need for them persists. 


(1948, p. 449) Our post- -war 
economy was not given opportu- 
nity to adjust to peacetime needs 
and standards before it was required 
first to meet obligations necessary for 
the economic recovery of Western 
Europe and more recently required 
to provide for rearmament needs. We 
are glad to note that nevertheless 
our economy shows resilience and sta-— 
bility that is most gratifying. In Sep-— 
tember we reached a new peak in the 
civilian labor force which for the past 
five months has exceeded the 60 mil- 
lion goal, but we must look forward 
to adjustments in manpower neces-— 
sary for strengthening our military 
forces and providing the necessary 
military supplies. 


As the Executive Council pointed 
out in its report, inflation will always 
accompany maximum employment 
and we must develop the control pro- 
cedures and the distribution of na- 
tional income that will stabilize our 
economy at high capacity. 
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We note with approval President 
Green’s reference to the August rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the United States call togeth- 
er representatives of industry, farm- 
ers and Labor to develop methods of 
dealing with tendencies that will in- 
terrupt maximum production. 


The government should supply such 
a conference with the overall econom- 
ic information indicating trends and 
problems. The conference should de- 
cide what must be done and allocate 
responsibility for action to groups 
and industries. At regular intervals 
the representatives of economic 
groups should reconvene, consider 
progress, reconsider plans and again 
assume their several responsibilities 
in the common plan to promote the 
general welfare. Such a method with 
its infinite possibilities, its sharing of 
facts and responsibilities would make 
possible continuation of the spirit of 
enterprise and responsible resource- 
fulness that has made America. 


Economic Planning (National) — 
(1931, pp. 81, 368) Business depres- 
sion is a very costly experience. No 
economic group escapes heavy losses. 
The social wastes to the nation and 
the economic wastes to industry 
amount to enormous totals of tangi- 
ble and intangible values. It is quite 
Obvious the technical ability to pro- 
duce has far outstripped our under- 
standing of our economic structure. 
Our distribution of the returns from 
production are not balanced. In- 
creased profits have been monopolized 
by the few so that incomes of the 
masses—wage-earners—have not in- 
creased sufficiently to provide buyers 
proportionate to the capacity of in- 
dustry to produce. Instead of short- 
ening the work day as output per 
worker increased, industries have 
taken away jobs of some workers and 
compelled the rest to work the stand- 
ard which was adjusted to an older 
technical equipment. 


It is obvious that business has been 
following the wrong principles. Each 
group, each industry, each company, 
has been advancing its interest 
against the other, often at the ex- 
pense of the others. To control our 
business machine so that it will func- 
tion regularly, we must learn how 
different parts work together so that 
we shall have a balance of forces and 
a balance in progress. Team work 
is what we need and leadership for 
team work. Team work comes from 
organized intelligence and coordinat- 
ed activity. 

When industries were organized on 
a more limited scale with a smaller 
output, their dependence on wage- 
earner buying was not so obvious. 
Mass production, however, must be 
accompanied by mass buying. The 
principles of balance in industry are 
the key to sustained progress. Single 
companies or even industries can not 
work out the principles of balance. 
Fact finding and plans must be na- 
tional in scope. While we have some 
vague information on the forces in- 
volved in balancing consumption, pro- 
duction and distribution, we have not 
the facts necessary for control. Bal- 
ance is not a result that can be main- 
tained by arbitrary decision; it comes 
through working with laws in the 
light of knowledge of the facts. The 
first step toward getting balance in 
our economic machine, is a coordinat- 
ing group through which information 
of all elements and groups in produc- 
tion shall bring together the necessary 
information to reveal the interplay 
between economic forces and thus the 
facts that should guide all groups in 
their individual planning as well as 
in the development of policies for con- 
certed action. To give all groups an 
understanding of how the national 
mechanism works so that each may 
understand how it fits into the whole 
operation is the first step in develop- 
ing team work. Nothing more definite 
should be imposed upon any national 
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economic council that might be cre- 
ated by our federal government. We 
do not yet know enough to plan the 
agencies or chart the functions of 
economic control. We do, however, 
know that national economic confer- 
ences will disclose the way. We have, 
therefore, repeatedly urged upon the 
President of the United States that 
he call a national economic confer- 
ence to find a way forward. Such a 
conference would be a step toward 
planning on a national scale. We 
have everywhere throughout indus- 
try very successful attempts at plan- 
ning by industrial undertakings, by 
industries, by unions, by communities, 
by states and by geographic sections. 
But this is not adequate—there must 
be comprehensive planning by all the 
groups that affect each other. No one 
industry can prevent business depres- 
sion—nor even all industries, unless 
they work together. The interchange 
of information through reports, docu- 
ments and conferences is basic in de- 
veloping balance. (P. 365) That there 
is urgent need for national and co- 
ordinated planning cannot be success- 
fully disputed. That our present sys- 
tem of uncharted industrial activities 
must ultimately give way to a charted 
method of procedure and relation- 
ship is as evident as the experience 
realized that individual expression in 
industry can only be successfully man- 
ifested through associated or con- 
certed action. This being true, it be- 
hooves organized labor to be alert and 
deeply concerned in every activity 
and movement having coordinated 
national planning for its purpose. 
While we should strive to inaugurate 
such coordinated planning by the call 
for a national conference, we should 
not be unmindful of other calls hav- 
ing been or being made and conference 
being arranged for that purpose. In- 
deed we must press forward the claim 
of organized labor for full and equal 
representation and participation in 
any and all conferences and calls 


made for the development of methods 
or means embracing national plan- 
ning. i 
(1932, pp. 32, 319) For genera- 
tions we have gone on the assump- 
tion that national prosperity 
is the sum total of prosperity of — 
individual citizens and that the 
way toward national wellbeing lies : 
in assuring opportunity for individual © 
initiative accompanied by individual 
responsibility. These were the philos- 
ophy and practice of our social or-— 
organization as we conquered the New 
World, which have continued to 
shape our thinking, our rules of con-— 
duct, and our industrial relationships. 
More sweeping changes affecting so- 
cial relations and the environment in 
which we live and work have occurred 
in the past hundred years than in the 
previous two thousand. Fundamental — 
changes in the technique of work and 
living have eliminated time and space — 
as barriers to human intercourse and 
have placed the limiting factor in pro- 
duction outside the individual produc- 
ing ability. Technical progress in the 
past century has completely revolu- 
tionized the whole of living. In the 
early days of this Republic, individual 
families could maintain themselves, e 
exchanging products and services and © 
buying or selling in the locality. Now, | 
the financial policies of France may 
jeopardize our banking system; a 
drouth in Russia may enable a Kansas" 
farmer to pay off his mortgage; new 
cotton mills in India may lay off work- 
ers in a Carolina mill. The voices 
of government leaders may be carried » 
round the world; the deliberations of 
a convention are carried to every in- 
dividual represented there. The ra- 
dio and the moving picture have radi- 
cally expanded educational possibili- 
ties. The basis of organization for ac- 
tivity in various fields must be shifted 
from the individual to the groups 
through which the individual fune- 
tions. The group now supplies oppor- 
tunities for the individual to achieve 


———— 
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his purposes and desires. A major 
problem of this day is to learn the 
principles of working together in 
groups and how groups should work 
together. In many cases principles 
which applied to the individual can 
be carried over to the group problem. 
Every individual knows he has to 
plan in order to accomplish anything. 
The greater part of that planning 
goes on within his own mind, but 
when a group plans the thinking 
must be externalized by discussion 
and records so that all participate. 
There must be agreement on what is 
to be done, order of doing, and meth- 
ods. Progress in methods of com- 
munication and transportation has 
made business in all countries closely 
dependent on world markets. Devel- 
opments in any one country are re- 
flected in all the others. On a smaller 
scale, the same relationships exist 
within each country and between 
countries and their major customers. 
The causes of the present world-wide 
depression are not within the respon- 
sibility of any individual, corporation, 
industry, or nation, but they lie in 
the field of finance, international eco- 
nomic arrangement, disruption of for- 
eign markets, in addition to industrial 
causes at home, In order that inter- 
dependent relationships shall bring 
mutual progress there must be some 
agreement upon direction and purpose 
of economic undertakings and plans 
for business and commerce. We are 
facing the consequences of two funda- 
mental economic changes: the econom- 
ic consequences of electric power pro- 
duction as shown in surplus produc- 
tion, and the interdependence which is 
the warp of our economic and social 
fabrics. The economic collapse through 
which we are now struggling discloses 
the intolerable shortcomings of our 
existing economic institutions and 
practices and brings into question the 
organization that precipitated the 
disaster. We find that the profits ac- 
cruing from the work of productive 


workers have served to increase the 
wealth of the few in places of strate- 
gic control at the expense of the pro- 
ducers. There has been a marked 
trend toward the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a small num- 
ber of corporate owners. The business 
men directing these institutions have 
had great power in directing develop- 
ments. In 1927 there were approxi- 
mately 450,000 corporations filing in- 
come returns. Of the 150,00 financial 
corporations, it is estimated that less 
than 100 control over 50% of the 
total wealth of this class of corpora- 
tions. The men who control these cor- 
porations control the credit and in- 
vestment policies for the country. 
Upon them rests primary responsi- 
bility for human welfare—a respon- 
sibility assumed without the consent 
of the persons concerned. Financial 
corporations exert influence that prac- 
tically amounts to control over the 
non-financial corporations. A study 
of non-financial corporations shows 
that 200 control at least 50% of the 
wealth represented by that field. Fur- 
thermore, it is believed that the proc- 
ess of concentration has been given 
stronger impetus by this depression. 
Yet, while management of these 
strongholds of wealth affects the lives 
and prosperity of millions, practically 
no planning has been directed toward 
the prevention of unemployment, 
equitable distribution of returns from 
joint production, the recognition of 
equities accruing from the investment 
of labor in production, or to secure 
that balance in progress necessary to 
stable prosperity. In the nature of 
business development has come a 
trend for central banking control. 
There has always been some degree 
of banking control over investments, 
credit, prices, employment, etc., but 
the degree and scope of existing con- 
trol constitute practically a new func- 
tion. With proposals to recognize this 
trend and hold the banking system re- 
sponsible for its influence on prices 
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and the business curve, comes a pro- 


gram for coordination of banking 
agencies into a unified system and its 
conversion into a _ social _ service 


agency. 


Economic Policy and Problems (Na- 
tional) (also see: Productivity) — 
(1929, p. 255) The report of the E.C. 
on the report of the Committee on 
Economic Trends appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce is an infor- 
mative review and interpretation. The 
Council emphasizes the obvious fact, 
as indicated by the report of the com- 
mittee referred to, that the worker is 
a consumer as well as a wage earner, 
and that adequate wages are neces- 
sary to enable him to continue to make 
the purchases upon which employment 
depends. Mass production can continue 
only if there is mass consumption. 
That is, incomes must be adequate to 
buy what is produced. This, it appears, 
is simply another way of saying that 
successful trade union organization 
among the workers is essential to 
business prosperity, for it is only 
through trade unions that working 
people can give expression to the need 
for higher wages and improved living 
and working conditions for the great 
mass of the people upon whose pur- 
chasing power business of every sort 
depends for its very life. The upward 
pressure of trade unionism upon the 
economic life of the community ought 
to be welcomed by business men as 
well as by the workers, for it is dis- 
tinetly beneficial to both. In connec- 
tion with this subject of the value of 
trade unionism to the community in 
which it flourishes, it is appropriate to 
rey eat the declaration adopted at the 
New Orleans Convention that “the 
trade union is not only the means 
through which the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the actual membership are 
expressed, but that the membership, 
and therefore the trade union, is rep- 
resentative in character and therefore 
is the medium through which the 
hopes and aspirations of all wage 


earners are made articulate. The un- 
organized are always without voice, or 
definite expression. The representa- 
tive character of the trade union, in 
this respect, not only attests the need 
for its development as the only insti- 
tution through which wage earners 
can protect and advance their eco- 
nomic interests, but it also points out 
that this position of leadership places 
upon the trade union the great duty of 
guiding the masses of wage earners 
along the path of true progress. It is 
the duty of the trade union movement, 
through its chosen representatives, to 
hold aloft the torch of human liberty 
and to point the way that leads to 
freedom.” The Council points out that 
mechanical power and machine tools 
displace hand skill and develop new 
jobs requiring new skills,” and then 
advises that “these new jobs and skills” 
should be examined to find basis for 
industrial training and new organiza- 
tion. Proper and adequate vocational 
education is essential to craftsman- 
ship.” The A. F. of L. recommends 
that the affiliated unions continue to 
give close attention to developing 
among the workers the new types of 
skill and craftsmanship which are re- 
placing the old types. In the rapidity 
of change which is now going on in 
industry, workers who have given al- 
most a lifetime to learning a highly 
skilled trade find themselves displaced 
by a machine and thus compelled to 
seek employment in other fields for 
which their training has not adapted 
them. To this it might be added that, 
under present conditions, industry is 
not providing employment for all 
workers thus displaced, and the net 
result is, therefore, a degree of un- 
employment which is on the increase. 
An indication of what is taking place 
in this respect appears in the... E.C. 
report, which covers practically the 
whole field of manufacturing industry 
for the years 1922 to 1927 and which 
shows that employment declined in 
two-thirds of the industries listed. One 
of the very serious economic trends in 
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the U.S. is, therefore, towards an in- 
creasing unemployment of workers, 
notwithstanding the increasing pro- 
ductivity of the industries. This is just 
as true in Canada as it is in the U.S. 


Economic Problems—(1932, p. 312) 
The Introduction to the Report of the 
E.C. to the 1932 convention directed 
attention to economic trends in our 
nation. The convention Comm. on Res- 
olutions, reporting on this section of 
the E.C. Report, submitted the follow- 
ing statement which was unanimously 
approved: 

“Tn recent years the A. F. of L. has 
frequently warned the people of the 
United States that the nation was en- 
tering upon an era of development in 
which highly significant trends and 
events were menacing the well being 
of the entire population. Six years ago 
the Detroit Convention hoisted a very 
definite danger signal. ‘Modern in- 
dustry,’ the Convention pointed out in 
a declaration which it adopted, ‘has 
gone forward so rapidly that even the 
closest observers are unable to keep 
fully abreast of it. In some respects 
this development has taken the form 
of financing on a basis that is leading 
to a point where no one may say ex- 
actly what will happen. Able men... 
have pointed out the extreme danger 
that lies in the direction along which 
our business affairs are now travel- 
ing.’ 

“The reality of the danger and some 
of its results are now apparent on all 
sides. In the opening sections of its 
report, under the caption ‘Introduc- 
tion, the E.C. reminds us that ‘the 
years of unemployment have swept 
away incomes, savings, investments, 
securities, leaving distress and despair 
in their wake.’ What has happened to 
cause this? It is, as the Council states, 
‘a breakdown in our business struc- 
ture.’ Wherein lies the blame? Who 
is at fault? Insofar as the question 
relates to men, the answer is easily 
ascertained. Thoughtless, disorderly, 
irresponsible and often unscrupulous 


manipulation of the credit facilities of 
industry, commerce and agriculture, 
and utter failure to recognize the im- 
perative need, so often urged by the 
A. F. of L., to adjust industrial and 
commercial practices to conform to the 
tremendous strides of technological 
progress, mark the majority of the 
leaders of American finance and com- 
merce as incompetents or worse. They 
occupy the most favorable positions in 
our economic and social structure. 
They were, and are, at the vantage 
points, with greater opportunities to 
observe and therefore to plan for their 
own advantage and for the welfare of 
others, and above all to warn of pend- 
ing dangers. And what have they 
done? How have they performed their 
trust? A terrible indictment rests up- 
on them, not only in the bitter thought 
of the millions of American citizens— 
of vast numbers of suffering men, 
women, and children—who now exist 
at the point of destitution, but also 
through publicly uttered charges made 
(or shall we say admitted?) by their 
own associates. At the meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington, D. C., a little over a 
year ago, they listened to one of their 
most prominent leaders conclude a de- 
scription of evil financial practices in 
the following words: 

‘Are we to have a repetition of this 
kind of financial leadership? If it be 
true—as I believe it is—that credit is 
the life-blood of the nation, and that 
there can be no economic stability or 
social progress without a sound finan- 
cial structure; and if it be true—as I 
also believe—that no financial system 
is sounder or more useful than its 
management, then financial leadership 
in this country must take stock of it- 
self, turn over a new leaf, and chart a 
new course of conduct for its future 
guidance. If it be objected that not 
all financial leaders are guilty of such 
misconduet—and certainly there are 
some who are not—the indictment, 
nevertheless, stands. As far as the 
record discloses, not one had the cour- 
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age to fight in the open against the 
tendencies he knew were wrong and to 
demand a right-about-face. Knowl- 
edge is one thing, but courage of lead- 
ership is another.’ 


“Thus it was that one among them, 
within their own councils, had the 
temerity to speak and later to publish 
a charge so grave that, under the cir- 
cumstances of its utterance, it should 
have aroused every financial leader in 
America either to vigorously deny its 
import, or to offer reformation and to 
present guarantees against future 
misconduct. 


“We take no delight in repeating the 
charge. It is an unpleasant task to 
impugn the motives of our fellow 
creatures on such a huge scale. But it 
must be done, again and again, until 
the air of smug complacency which 
still characterizes so-called ‘Big Busi- 
ness’ is dissolved by some tangible 
evidence of honest concern for the na- 
tional welfare on the part of its con- 
trolling leaders. It is not enough that 
they join in campaigns to raise char- 
ity funds or permit their subordinates 
to join in presenting appeals to Con- 
gress and to State legislatures for 
public relief funds. They must recog- 
nize their own shortcomings. They 
must be made to understand that the 
reformation needed in American life 
is not so much in the matter of public 
government as in private business. 
They must be brought to a realization 
that the time has come when the 
methods and practices of industry and 
commerce must be adjusted to the 
needs of the people as a whole. 


All will agree with the statement 
of the E.C. that “The immediate and 
urgent problem is unemployment.” The 
task before the American labor move- 
ment is that of bringing about such 
changes in commercial, industrial and 
governmental practices, policies and 
principles as may be necessary to firm- 
ly establish conditions of life and labor 
that will not only make continuity of 
employment possible and thus prevent 
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actual hunger and want, but that will 
safeguard the freedom and liberty of 
even the humblest person in our great 
land. 

We must be alert against the im- 
position of any form of involuntary 
servitude. To speak figuratively, as 
we participate in the arrangements 
for the supply and division of bread 
we must be watchful to make certain 
that between the pieces offered to our 
people there is meat and not a stone. 


(Recent)—(1948, p. 110) A compre- 
hensive review of economic trends in 
the immediate past was presented to 
the convention. The importance of 
control over inflation was stressed in 
preparing for the ensuing year: 

As we look ahead to 1949, we see 
there is hope of declining prices in 
the near future — grains and related 
farm products, since the supply of 
grain is now approaching demand on 
a world-wide basis. This should help 
to reduce the costs of bread and meats 
within the next year or two. For in- 
dustrial products, however, the out- 
look is for a continuation of price in- 
creases, and for living costs as a whole 
the outlook is for a continuing up- 
ward trend. 

Therefore, we see no prospect of 
checking the inflation which is creat- 
ing an economic unbalance so serious 
as to threaten our country with de- 
pression when the temporary pro- 
grams which now sustain production 


are at an end. These programs, how- 


ever, give us a breathing space in 
which to plan action to restore eco- 
nomic balance before it is too late. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly 


the importance of such action. The 
very existence of our free enterprise 


system depends upon its ability to sus- — 


tain production and employment and 


prevent devastating depressions. We ~ 
cannot hand over this problem to the © 


government for solution—to do so 


would be to call forth the very bu- — 


reaucratic controls we wish to avoid. 


Responsibility must be assumed by the © 
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functioning citizens groups in our 
country—management, farmers, labor, 
consumers, financial and other inter- 
ests — with government cooperating 
but not dominating. 

Effective steps cannot be taken by 
single companies, individuals, single 
unions or by any group alone. Indi- 
viduals cannot control a flood. It can 
only be done by united effort. There 
is every reason to believe that joint 
consultation of the representatives of 
all functional groups in our economy— 
consumers, labor, business, trade, 
agriculture, finance, government, all 
groups who have a stake in the sound- 
ness of our economy and whose inter- 
ests are affected by the actions of the 
others—might succeed where unilater- 
al action has failed, in devising effec- 
tive means of correcting our economic 
maladajustments. By such a coopera- 
tive procedure mutual suspicion could 
be overcome and assurance could be 
given that anti-inflationary steps tak- 
en by any of these groups would not 
be wasted or counteracted by the acts 
of others, but would be followed up and 
supported by similar action on the 
part of the other forces in our eco- 
nomic structure. Such steps would not 
result in the injury of the relative 
position of any particular group, but 
would react to the benefit of all. 

To this end, we feel that some by- 
partisan agency such as the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
and/or the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, should make possible an effec- 
tive voluntary undertaking of this na- 
ture by calling for conferences of the 
responsible representatives of all the 
functional groups in our economy for 
the joint study of facts, the joint de- 
termination and carrying-out of ef- 
fective measures, and the joint review 
of results, and by providing for the 
continuation of such conferences as 
long as the need for them persists. 


(P. 449) Convention adopted fol- 
lowing committee recommendations: 


Our post-war economy was not giv- 
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en opportunity to adjust to peacetime 
needs and standards before it was re- 
quired first to meet obligations neces- 
sary for the economic recovery of 
Western Europe and more recently re- 
quired to provide for rearmament 
needs. We are glad to note that never- 
theless our economy shows resilience 
and stability that is most gratifying. 
In September we reached a new peak 
in the civilian labor force which for 
the past five months has exceeded the 
60 million goal, but we must look for- 
ward to adjustments in manpower nec- 
essary for strengthening our military 
forees and providing the neceessary 
military supplies. 

As the Executive Council pointed 
out in its report, inflation will always 
accompany maximum employment and 
we must develop the control proce- 
dures and the distribution of national 
income that will stabilize our economy 
at high capacity. 

We note with approval President 
Green’s reference to the August rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the United States call to- 
gether reepresentatives of industry, 
farmers and Labor to develop meth- 
ods of dealing with tendencies that 
will interrupt maximum production. 

The government should supply such 
a conference with the overall economic 
information indicating trends and 
problems. The conference should de- 
cide what must be done and allocate 
responsibility for action to groups and 
industries. At regular intervals the 
representatives of economic groups 
should reconvene, consider progress, 
reconsider plans and again assume 
their several responsibilities in the 
common plan to promote the general 
welfare. Such a method with its in- 
finite possibilities, its sharing of facts 
and responsibilities would make pos- 
sible continuation of the spirit of en- 
terprise and responsible resourceful- 
ness that has made America. 


Economic Philosophy of A. F. of L. 
—(1949, p. 6) In his keynote speech 
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to the convention, A. F. of L. Presi- 
dent Green stated: 


“First of all, we want to protect, 
strengthen, and make clear to the 
workers of the world, the real mean- 
ing, the kernel—if I may put it that 
way—of the economic philosophy of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and it is this freedom to which I have 
referred that is so closely related and 
inter-related with that economic phi- 
losophy. We believe in freedom of 
action, individual freedom and collec- 
tive freedom as well. We believe in 
our free democratic form of govern- 
ment. We believe in the philosophy of 
that Government. We of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor stand as an 
uncompromising force, around, behind, 
and beside this Government, defend- 
ing it as laboring people, organized 
together in a great organized labor 
movement. And in these days when 
we are threatened at home and abroad 
with these ideological experimenta- 
tions that are being made, we become 
conscious of the value of this great 
form of government that means in- 
dividual freedom and liberty. 


“‘And so in the preachingss of ‘isms,’ 
let it be Fascism, Nazism, Commu- 
nism, or any other kind of “ism,” we 
have explored the situation sufficiently 
to know that it is in the heart and the 
mind of American working men to re- 
main devoted to only one “ism,” and 
that is Americanism. And so we shall, 
I know, reaffirm our former position 
of standing steadfastly and immov- 
ably against the invasion and infiltra- 
tion of those who represent these 
“isms” that mean governmental con- 
trol and governmental domination of 
the lives of the individual. What we 
want is less of government, freedom 
from government control, freedom to 
act, freedom to organize, the right to 
enjoy the liberties to which we are en- 
titled. And so I am sure that that is 
going to be a subject that will be 
acted upon at this convention.” 


(P. 247) The Executive Council 


included a section in its annual re- 
port devoted to recent economic devel- 
opments. The following are excerpts 
from the report: 


During 1949, the American economy 
has been going through a period of 
readjustment accompanied by declines 
in prices, production and employment. 
This has been a difficult period for all 
concerned. For more than 4 million 
workers it has meant unemployment, 
and several hundred thousand of them 
have been out of work longer than the 
unemployment benefit period so that 
their benefits have been exhausted. 
Many of those employed have had 
their incomes cut by part-time work. 
For business, the recession has meant 
a 14% reduction in total profits (after 
taxes) for the second quarter of 1949 
compared to the peak 1948 levels, and 
an 80% increase in business failures. 
Price declines, reduced sales income, 
returning competition have brought 
difficulties for employers and made 
them resist granting wage increases. 


The recession however has been a 
corrective process, not an industrial 
depression. Various economic malad- 
justments had arisen during the post- 
war business boom, The two-year price 
rise had brought many prices to ex- 
travagant peaks quite out of propor- 
tion to costs; productivity was not in- 
creasing as it should—the incentive 
for industrial management to exert 
the necessary effort to improve effi- 
ciency and cut costs was not present 
because it was easy to meet costs by 
raising prices; workers “real” income 
was not advancing and average per 
capita buying power of consumers was 
declining as price rises cancelled wage 
increases and reduced living standards 
of those on fixed incomes. Another 
unwholesome effect of price increases 
was the accumulation of top-heavy in- 
ventories by business firms in all lines 
—retail, wolesale and manufacturing. 


During the recession, important 
progress has been made in correcting 
these maladjustments. The downturn 
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in prices, which started with farm 
products about mid-1948, as the world 
food shortage was overcome, extended 
to industrial products late last year. 
Since then a general downward price 
adjustment has been under way 
throughout the economy. Price de- 
clines have been gradual in most in- 
dustries, causing a minimum of dis- 
location, but in a few cases declines 
have been sharp as in copper, lead and 
zinc where prices fell 25% in four 
months, bringing difficulties both to 
workers and employers in the indus- 
tries concerned. 

Price reductions at wholesale levels 
are now reaching retail levels where 
they benefit workers and other con- 
sumers, but thus far the general de- 
cline in living costs has been too small 
to be of much significance for workers. 
The Consumer Price Index in June 
1949 was only 1.2% below June 1948. 
Although the indices for food, cloth- 
ing and housefurnishings were each 
6% below the peak level, and 3 to 5% 
below June 1948, these declines were 
offset by price increases in many items 
which had not risen as far during the 
boom, such as rents, electricity and 
telephone rates, costs of various serv- 
ices such as laundry, dry cleaning, 
medical care, also prices of gasoline, 
carfares, etc. Further declines in liv- 
ing cost are expected before the close 
of this year with lower meat and food 
prices, further decline in clothing, ap- 
pearance on the market of new low 
cost models in household appliances. 

Beside the price decline, other im- 
portant economic adjustments have 
taken place since midsummer of 1948. 
With the return of competition and 
the decline in prices and sales income, 
management is showing new interest 
in cutting costs and increasing pro- 
ductivity. As a result, productivity is 
rising again. From 1944 through 
1947, the increase in national income 
produced per manhour of work for the 
entire economy was small except for a 
hidden increase due to improvement in 
quality of product which was not 


shown in the figures. After the im- 
mense increase in production per man- 
hour during the war, amounting to 
642% per year, the lag during this 
postwar period was striking. Since 
the first half of 1948, productivity has 
been rising again at the rate of 2.3% 
a year, a figure which is close to nor- 
mal. The recession has also brought 
drastic cuts in inventories, so that over 
a large part of industry inventories 
are in much better balance. This will 
permit new lost goods to flow through 
quickly to the market. 

Workers are already benefitting by 
the stabilization of consumer prices in 
general, by summer sales and by 
small declines in prices of a large 
number of living necessities. For the 
three years from July 1945 to August 
1948, there had been no lasting gain 
in the average factory worker’s “real” 
wage. Measured in 1949 prices, the 
buying power of the average straight 
time hourly wage was $1.27 in July 
1945 and was still $1.27 in August 
1948, after remaining close to this fig- 
ure during the entire three-year period. 
Substantial wage increases won by 
unions had been entirely cancelled by 
the price rise during this period. 
Since the end of the general consumer 
price rise (August 1948) wage in- 
creases are no longer offset by price 
rises and workers’ “real” wage or buy- 
ing power has been rising gradually, 
and reached $1.35 per hour in June 
1949. Wage increases won by afiili- 
ated unions in 1949 have for the most 
part been between 5c and 15c per 
hour, but even if these increases have 
been smaller than in previous postwar 
years, they have brought more benefit 
to our members because they have 
been real and not cancelled by price 
rises. 

Throughout this business recession, 
the Federation has recognized the im- 
portance of giving free rein to the 
normal corrective forces of a free 
economy, so that the necessary read- 
justments could be brought about. The 
“seller’s market” of recent years has 
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now changed to a “buyer’s market.” 
Competition has returned. Today busi- 
nessmen are more interested in cut- 
ting costs and saving waste than they 
have been for many years. Their cus- 
tomers are demanding lower prices, 
and they must reduce prices to com- 
pete in the market. Thus competition 
functioning in a time of stringency 
when sales volume and business in- 
come are declining, is forcing business 
firms to do the difficult things which 
improve the productive process and 
gradually bring lower cost goods on 
the market. 


The Federation recognizes that the 
corrective process now going on is 
essential to restore economic health, 
and that as it is completed economic 
activity will of itself return to normal 
relationships kept sound by competi- 
tion. 


When the free market pricing sys- 
tem operates without government in- 
terference, the consumers’ choice 
among products of competing pro- 
ducers finally determines what should 
be produced, in what quantity and at 
what price. Consumers are in control, 
and producers strive to put on the 
market goods that will meet consum- 
ers’ needs at prices they will be will- 
ing to pay. If on the other hand gov- 
ernment unnecessarily bolsters the 
price, producers no longer have the 
same incentive to meet consumers’ 
needs. Such a policy, if resorted to in 
any significant degree, would result in 
business producing for the govern- 
ment, not for consumers, and thus 
would place the government in con- 
trol. The end result would be less 
effort to cut costs and place low priced 
goods on the market, a tendency for 
wastes and inefficiencies to multiply, 
and in the long run this would mean 
lower “real” wages and living stand- 
ards. 


We have consistently recognized 
that living standards rise as produc- 
tion per manhour increases and effi- 
ciency improves, not by speed-up, but 


by intelligent cooperation of unions 
and management. This process, which 
has taken place over the years through 
the functioning of our competitive free 
enterprise system, and the organiza- 
tion of workers in unions, has made it 
possible for unions to raise wages 
steadily while good quality lower 
priced products are continually being 
brought to the market. Over the last 
60 years, the buying power of the 
American factory worker’s hour of 
work has increased 180%, and living 
standards have risen proportionately. 
This was due to union action to raise 
wages while competition reduced 
prices. Is there any other country in 
the world which can show such a rec- 
ord of gain for the average worker? 
The pressure of competition is essen- 
tial today to bring back to the market 
the good quality, low priced products 
which were eliminated during the war, 
so that low income groups may im- 
prove their living standards. And 
there is ample evidence that this is 
occurring, although the process is 
slow. 

We see no need for the government 
to enter into business by providing for 
plant expansion through government 
financing. On the other hand, this 
would tend to lessen or nullify the 
incentive for private investment and 
productive effort and might prove to 
be the entering wedge to replace pri- 
vate initiative with government domi- — 
nation. 

During this period we have continu- 
ally urged our affiliated organizations, 
through official releases on the eco- 
nomic situation, to negotiate wage in- 
creases without causing price rises, to 
cooperate with their employers in im- 
proving productive processes and cut- 
ting costs to make wage increases 
possible where they could not other- 
wise be granted, and thus help to bet- 
ter their employers’ competitive posi- 
tion. We are gratified with the results 
achieved by our affiliates. A check of — 
negotiations conducted by American 
Federation of Labor unions in July, 
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showed that of 371 negotiations, 90% 
had resulted in wage increases or 
other gains for workers (improved va- 
cations, health and welfare and other 
plans) and in few if any cases had 
significant increase in prices been 
caused. Cooperation of our members 
in saving waste, cutting costs and 
otherwise improving efficiency has 
been largely responsible for this con- 
structive result. We note particular- 
ly, for instance, that the building con- 
struction industry in general agrees 
that labor productivity is rising and 
that the rise has been at least enough 
to offset wage increases. 

This constructive action on the part 
of our membership has had nation- 
wide effect. Consumer buying power 
has been buoyed up by increasing 
wages while prices remained stable or 
declined. As a result, consumer pur- 
chasing has continued at high levels 
in spite of unemployment and a 15% 
decline in industrial production (De- 
cember 1948 to July 1949). It was this 
sustained consumer demand which re- 
duced inventories and forced business 
firms to reorder supplies of goods, so 
that toward the end of July, orders to 
manufacturers began to increase, laid- 
off workers began going back to work 
and the business outlook brightened. 

The future trend of business will 
depend primarily on steady increases 
in wages without turning prices up- 
ward again. Consumer buying power 
must increase substantially to sustain 
maximum production and employment, 
particularly as the demand on Ameri- 
can industry to supply goods for Euro- 
pean recovery tapers off and imports 
increase. Much will also depend on a 
continuation of the downward price 
adjustment, the reappearance of good 
quality low priced models of durable 
consumers goods on the market and 
of low cost housing to meet the needs 
of low income groups and bring their 
buying power into play. Continued 
capital investment on the part of 
American business for industrial plant 
and equipment is also essential to sus- 


tain demand and keep the economy at 
maximum employment levels. 


(P. 472) The convention committee 
report, unanimously adopted, con- 
tained the following: 

Our free enterprise system can ab- 
sorb shocks if free to readjust and 
plan new expansion. We shall have 
also to meet a decline in our markets. 
More funds will go into armament or- 
ders. In addition, we face all the un- 
certainties of the cold war which may 
rapidly become a hot war in other 
countries than China and Yugoslavia. 


Labor’s main reliance in emergen- 
cies as well as in normal times is col- 
lective bargaining by which agreement 
can be reached on all work conditions 
from hours to wage rates, and by wel- 
fare plans. Constructive, effective 
collective bargaining is just as im- 
portant to industrial management as 
it is to workers, and it is the only 
agency that serves the interests of the 
public. It is to be accepted and facili- 
tated. 


(1951, pp. 201, 539) The Execu- 
tive Council reported at length on 
economic trends and the need to plan 
for the time when defense needs will 
diminish. The report presents the fol- 
lowing opening statement: 


Our national problem is to carry 
on a defense program which, as 
planned at mid-1951, will use 15 to 
20% of our gross national product 
for the next two years, and a smaller 
portion after mid-1953. Our objective 
is to accomplish this with the mini- 
mum loss of freedom and the mini- 
mum effect on our living standards. 
It is believed by competent authori- 
ties that this is a manageable prob- 
lem—that it can be achieved without 
seriously impairing the purchasing 
power of the dollar and without im- 
posing regimentary controls. To ac- 
complish it will require an wunder- 
standing of the economic situation 
and a willingness of all groups to 
cooperate in carrying out sound vol- 
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untary measures for inflation control, 
which will require equal sacrifice 
from all groups. 

Brief summaries of production and 
production capacity for defense pur- 
poses; manpower; war-scare buying 
and prices; inflationary forces and 
measures to offset them; wages; and 
the following projected program for 
the future: 

This is a time when increased taxes 
will cut away workers’ living stand- 
ards. We shall not be able to regain 
our present level of living until 1953, 
or later, when consumer production 
can resume. This sacrifice we make 
as the price of our freedom. We 
shall make it willingly. We insist 
however that other groups of citizens 
make equal sacrifices. As we look 
to the future the following facts 
stand out: 

Employers are increasing their in- 
comes because of the large increase in 
their sales volume. The OPS price 
stabilization formulas protect their 
profit margins. Corporation income 
taxes are not designed to take away 
all the additional profit that will flow 
into corporation coffers due to the 
defense program. 


Workers must secure their rightful 
share in the increased income of their 
companies and industries. We urge 
that Wage Stablization Board policies 
permit this, and include in their for- 
mula an allowance for workers’ share 
in progress where it can be negotiat- 
ed without raising prices. It is sig- 
nificant that since Korea the incomes 
of different groups (before taxes) 
have increased as follows: wage and 
salaried workers 20%; unincorporat- 
ed business, 16%; farmers, 35%; 
corporations, 45%. (Figures compare 
the first half of 1950 with the first 
half of 1951). A proper share for 
workers is important not only as a 
matter of justice, but also because 
our country’s economic future de- 
mands it. Workers need to develop 


large reserves of buying power which 
they can lay aside in savings 
against the time when defense pro- 
duction eventually slackens and flow 
of consumer goods increases again. — 
Our country will then depend on 
workers’ buying to keep industry 
busy and workers at work, just as it 
did after World War II. Without a 
large reserve of buying power, we 
would be threatened with business 
recession and unemployment when 
our country’s military strength is 
built up and defense production de- 
clines to the level necessary to main- 
tain it. 

(P. 539) This section of the re- 
port presents a graphic picture of the 
effect of the mobilization program 
upon our national economy, and the 
extent to which that effect is likely 
to be felt in the future. It points out 
that the proportion of gross national 
product devoted to defense purposes 
is expected to increase to about 20 
per cent by July, 1952, as compared 
with 6 per cent prior to Korea. This 
will require both a large increase in 
over-all industrial plant capacity and 
the diversion of a considerable amount 
of resources, materials and capacity 
now engaged in civilian production to 
defense purposes. This clearly dem- 
onstrates the pressing need for a com- 
prehensive anti-inflation program de- 
signed so as to distribute the burden 
of necessary sacrifice equitably 
among the population—including an 
equitable tax program, effective price 
and production controls, increased 
personal savings, and anti-inflationary 
fiscal, monetary and credit policies. 
This is a need which will increase, 
rather than diminish, during the im- 
mediate future. 

The expansion of both defense and 
essential civilian production is a clear 
and immediate necessity. However, 
in promoting this expansion, great 
care should be exercised to guard 
against the abuse of governmental 
programs intended to encourage the 
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construction of the necessary facili- 
ties. In this connection, the need for 
a careful scrutiny and an overhauling 
of the methods by which the tax 
amortization program has been ad- 
ministered in the past is apparent. 
These tax amortization benefits must 
not be permitted to become a system 
of handouts for privileged enter- 
prises. Those responsible for the ad- 
_ ministration of this program must be 
guided by its original intent—that 
these certificates be issued only in 
cases where the necessary expansion 
would not otherwise take place, and 
only where the expansion is directly 
related tp the requirements of the de- 
fense effort. 

This section of the Report also of- 
fers convincing proof that prospective 
manpower requirements can be read- 
ily met through careful planning and 
through the voluntary cooperation of 
all groups concerned. We reiterate 
again that not only is there no need 
for compulsory manpower measures, 
but such measures would in fact be 
destructive of our primary objectives 
in the manpower field, by making im- 
possible the most effective and eco- 
nomical use of our labor resources. 
Only on a voluntary cooperative basis 
can our manpower needs be properly 
met. 

The prospect of a rising national 
income, together with a relatively 
smaller supply of civilian goods, dur- 
ing the months ahead makes obvious 
the need for a substantial increase 
in personal savings, in order to mini- 
mize the inflationary pressures in- 
herent in a situation of excessive de- 
mand in relation to supply. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that 
this is a situation which works both 
ways. Rising prices discourage sav- 
ings. Certainly workers cannot be 
expected to save in any appreciable 
amount while prices continue to rise 
with wages lagging behind and sub- 
ject to further attrition through in- 
equitable taxation. No program for 


the encouragement of voluntary sav- 
ings can meet success unless appro- 
priate measures are taken to insure 
that those who save will not be vic- 
timized in so doing, through inflation, 
and to protect the real value of per- 
sonal savings against certain loss as a 
result of a continually rising price 
level. 


(1953, p. 286) . . . even when the 
economy was operating in high gear 
in the summer of 1953, the need for 
further large advances in the stand- 
ard of living and in buying power to 
support a sustained rise in economic 
activity was clearly evident. 


Of most concern to labor was the 
widening disparity between the wage 
income and productivity spurred on- 
ward by the rapid advances of mod- 
ern technology. As we emphasized in 
the special report issued by the Exec- 
utive Council last February, between 
1949 and 1952, productivity of the 
whole private economy of the country 
increased 18.2 per cent, while real 
factory wages rose only 7 per cent. 
We pointed out that, if wage increases 
do not keep pace with the advance in 
productivity, the demand for indus- 
trial products arising from workers’ 
buying power will not be adequate to 
maintain high production and employ- 
ment. 

An ill-founded attempt was made 
by the NAM and a few other ex- 
ponents of extreme conservatism, to 
counter this view with their conten- 
tion that there is a greater gain to 
the economy if productivity gains are 
passed on in lower prices. What the 
A. F. of L. study did, however, was 
not to advance a contentious argu- 
ment, but to present the fundamental 
and well-established facts. We showed 
that it was the ability of our wages 
to keep pace with the rising manhour 
productivity which has made it pos- 
sible to translate productivity gains 
into a higher standard of living. 


(P. 287) The prosperity of labor 
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and agriculture are interdependent. 
Our farms provide a major market 
for tools and consumer goods pro- 
duced by workers. At the same time, 
farmers are dependent on the pros- 
perity of the workers for their ability 
to buy the major share of farm pro- 
duction. Of particular concern to us 
is the fact that the decline in farm 
prices was not accompanied by a pro- 
portionate decline in retail prices at 
the food counters. There was evi- 
dence that food distributors and proc- 
essors were making larger profits at 
the expense of both the farmer and 
the worker. 


(P. 289) Too often labor and in- 
dustry are regarded as things apart. 
Labor is an inseparable part of in- 
dustry. The fact is that in America 
labor is at the heart of the enterprise 
system. It is up to the voluntary in- 
stitutions within that system to pro- 
vide the drive to keep our free society 
dynamic and our economy expanding. 
Labor should share fully in the leader- 
ship needed to achieve this end. 


It is up to our government to sup- 
plement, and, where necessary, to reg- 
ulate the free flow of economic life 
rather than to dominate it. Govern- 
ment can and should help define the 
goals of economic policy of the nation 
and set them in broad terms of the 
general welfare of all Americans. It 
is up to our government, too, to pro- 
vide the needed checks and balances 
against narrow, selfish interests and 
against excessive concentration of 
economic power. By doing so it will 
help make sure that the advances we 
make are through steady, not halting, 
progress. 

One thing Americans cannot afford 
and will not accept is the policy of 
drifting. Doubtful and uncertain fu- 
ture is for the timid, not the bold. 
We have among us a great and richly 
endowed land. We command the most 
advanced technology known to man. 
We have the skilled labor and re- 


sourceful management to keep the 
production of goods and services in 
full flow. We have the freedom of 
choice and action denied to many 
other peoples. We have, above all, the 
bold vision of a better, richer, more 
meaningful and more satisfying way 
of life, opportunity to share in which 
would be denied to none. 

It is toward the realization of this 
goal that we should set our sights. 
They must be set high, but must be 
trained on specific, attainable, objec- 
tives. To reach these clearly defined 
objectives should be the driving pur- 
pose of private and public policies and 
programs of our free society, backed 
by informed, understanding opinions 
of the people that make it up. 


The first, most vital and most ur- 
gent need is to avert a disruptive 
depression and sustain stable and bal- 
anced growth of our country’s entire 
economy. Our strength is in our in- 
stitutions. They must be safeguarded 
against the shattering blow of another 
depression. 


(P. 503) Economic activity has 
been maintained at a high level in 
recent months. The fact that the news 
of the Korean truce failed to set off 
a sharp downward trend or to spread 
depression psychology is gratifying 
sign of the spirit of confidence with 
which all Americans look to the fu- 
ture. 


We must recognize, however, that 
an increasing number of danger 
signs have appeared on the economic 
horizon. Farm prosperity has _ re- 
ceded. Farm prices have dropped, 
but retail food prices have remained 
high. Decrease in the farm income 
is already reflected in the curtail- 
ment of production of farm machin- 
ery, implements and other goods in- 
tended primarily for the farmer. Pro- 
duction of automobiles, household ap- 
pliances, and other consumer durable 
goods has been tapering off in the 
face of accumulating stocks and the 
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consumer demand is not sufficient to 
absorb full production. Retail sales in 
general have shown signs of soften- 
ing. 

These developments in themselves 
do not justify general alarm. Adjust- 
ments within the economy could be 
readily achieved through appropriate 
public and private policies designed to 
help restore balance and to support 
sustained growth. What is alarming 
is the adoption of governmental poli- 
cies which, instead of remedying the 
maladjustments, are bound to aggra- 
vate them. 


A sharp increase in the interest 
rates on government securities greatly 
accelerated the upward trend in in- 
terest charges, with far-reaching ef- 
fects on all forms of public and pri- 
vate borrowing. This has brought 
about a large gain to the banking and 
financial community, at the expense 
of others. Home-buyers, small busi- 
nesses, farmers, and consumers gen- 
erally quickly felt the brunt of the 
increased cost of credit needed by 
them. The avowed purpose of these 
policies, which was to make money 
harder to get, not only benefits the 
creditors while it penalizes the debt- 
ors, but also means a heavy increase 
in the cost of the public debt to the 
present and future taxpayers. Above 
all, these hard-money policies threaten 
to restrict economic activity instead of 
assuring continuing expansion. 

Equally alarming are the policies 
which are designed to achieve a bal- 
anced budget by curtailing govern- 
ment expenditures without regard to 
the need for such expenditures for 
national security and essential public 
welfare. Labor believes that our gov- 
ernment should be administered on the 
basis of economy rigidly safeguarding 
the taxpayers’ money against unwar- 
ranted outlays or wasteful expendi- 
tures, yet labor cannot agree with the 
proposals that would impair the na- 
tion’s defense strength or sacrifice 


the programs of proven need to the 
welfare of the country. 

Prosperity of labor, agriculture and 
business is indivisible. There are bus- 
iness spokesmen who plainly indicate 
that they would welcome a mild re- 
cession with enough unemployment to 
permit wage cutting. It is sheer folly 
to think that under our system busi- 
ness can benefit by denying employ- 
ment and income to workers. Once our 
economy is sent on a downward course 
by artificial means this course cannot 
be readily reversed by any means we 
have at hahd. Once a deflation spiral 
starts it cannot be checked without 
destroying the freedom on which the 
system itself is based. 


It is for this reason that, with in- 
sistent urgency, we call for a compre- 
hensive program assuring the Amer- 
ican people and the free world that 
stable growth, fuli production and full 
employment will be maintained in the 
United States. Of the many elements 
which must be included in this pro- 
gram, three are of particular impor- 
tance. 

1. Private and public policies must 
be geared to the objective of high 
wage income sufficient to keep pace 
with rising productivity and yielding 
real income to the nation’s workers 
necessary to keep consumer purchas- 
ing power at a high level. 

2. Our federal government must 
maintain a realistic budget, fiscal, and 
monetary policy attuned to an ex- 
panding economy. Proposals to revise 
the tax load, to alter the level of in- 
terest rates, or to modify arrange- 
ments of the national debt should 
meet the test of their effect on the 
economy as a whole. 


3. Congress and the state legisla- 
tures must strengthen the entire so- 
cial security program so that it can 
more effectively provide for the needs 
of our senior population. It is equally 
important to improve and strengthen 
state unemployment insurance laws, 
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to cushion the economic shock in the 
event of dislocation and unemploy- 
ment. 


(Study Authorized)—(19538, p. 418) 
Res. 63: 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is striving to win a truly 
American Standard of Living for the 
working men and women of our na- 
tion, and 

Whereas—The standard or level of 
living is an important factor in col- 
lective bargaining, and an ideal which 
motivates most of the activities of the 
labor movement, and 

Whereas—There is a scarcity of 
specific data on an American Stand- 
ard of Living, and what data is avail- 
able is usually in the form of so- 
called “budgets” (the City Workers 
Family Budget, the Heller Budget, 
etc.) which deal chiefly with pur- 
chases made by families and ignore 
many other aspects of a standard of 
living, and 

Whereas—Both our knowledge of 
human needs and motivations gained 
from experience in leading our great 
labor movement, and the scientific 
knowledge about economic, physio- 
logical, and social needs have both 
developed to the point where an at- 
tempt at defining an American Stand- 
ard of Living can reasonably be under- 
taken, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor during the coming 
year employ a committee of experts to 
undertake a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the elements of standards or 
levels of living, including both mone- 
tary elements and the recreational, 
social, educational and other basic hu- 
man needs which cannot be expressed 
in monetary terms, and be it further 

Resolved—That the committee make 
studies which will help to define, in 
monetary and other relevant terms, a 
standard of living towards which La- 
bor can strive; a standard that is 
truly American in its inspiration and 


in its respect for American democ- 
racy, traditions, and resources, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That this committee op- 
erate under the guidance of the presi- 
dent of the Federation, and in close 
consultation with the officers and de- 
partments of the Federation, and be 
it further 


Resolved—That the president of the 
Federation report the results of this 
study to the next convention. 


(P. 652) Your committee indorses 
this resolution in principle and be- 
lieves much good can be accomplished 
by something of this kind being done 
and recommends that it be referred to 
the Executive Council for considera- 
tion and appropriate action. 


(1954, p. 266) The E.C. Report 
devoted a long section to relating the 
economic developments of the country 
during the preceding year. This sec- 
tion of the report concluded with the 
following: (p. 271) 


The reestablishment of a fully ac- 
tive and steadily expanding economy 
must begin with increases in the mass 
purchasing power of consumers, of 
which wages and salaries are the 
major part. For it is an increase in 
consumer purchases that will support 
a sound expansion in production, will 
stimulate business investment into 
future production and will right the 
present imbalance between production 
and consumption. 


Modern technology has made pos- 
sible increases in industrial produc- 
tivity never before attained. These 
productivity gains must be translated 
into a higher standard of living in the 
form of higher real income. If that 
is not accomplished, increasing pro- 
ductivity will result in increased un- 
employment. There is no other choice. 


In the course of the past year, un- 
employment rose and real per capita 
income in the United States declined, 
while productivity surged ahead. To 
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bring once again consumers’ ability 
to buy into step with the country’s 
productive and physical growth, and 
thus resume the advance in the Amer- 
ican standard of living, should be the 
first objective of our national policy. 
Government alone cannot, and 
should not be expected to, shape the 
course of the nation’s economic prog- 
ress. In our enterprise system, both 
private and public policies must share 
in the responsibility of keeping the 
country prosperous. But the govern- 
ment, especially at a time when the 
security and defense of the nation are 
so vitally at stake, must, of necessity, 
provide the guidance to the private 
sector of the economy. And, at any 
time, it is up to the government to 
give the leadership in defining the 
goals to be attained in the nation’s 
economic strength and well being. 


In order to put the country back on 
the sure road to full prosperity, it is 
indispensable for the government to 
take these fundamental steps: 


(1) Declare that resumption of full 
production and full employment is the 
overriding objective of national policy. 

(2) Direct public and private poli- 
cies toward reestablishing the vital 
balance between the industry’s accel- 
erated power to produce and the buy- 
ing power of consumers. 

(3) Provide fully for the defense 
and security of the United States, 
including all programs of aid and co- 
operation necessary to strengthen the 
free world. 

(4) Initiate a comprehensive pro- 
gram of public works designed to fill 
the backlog of construction of schools, 
hospitals, roads and many other proj- 
ects needed to meet the standards of 
modern life and to provide for future 
growth. 

(5) Reestablish a long-range pro- 
gram of public housing for low-income 
families and of aids necessary to bring 
good homes within the financial reach 
of middle-income families. 


(6) To the extent that outlays re- 
quired for national security and do- 
mestic needs permit, reduce the per- 
sonal income tax burden on low-income 
taxpayers by cutting tax rates and 
increasing exemptions in the lower 
income brackets. Repeal the manu- 
facturers’ and retailers’ excise taxes 
on household appliances, luggage, ra- 
dios, TV sets, and automobiles as well 
as cosmetics, entertainment admis- 
sions and other consumer goods and 
services. 

(7) Increase the minimum wage 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to $1.25 an hour and improve mini- 
mum wage standards on government 
contracts. 


(8) Encourage collective bargain- 
ing and mature labor-management re- 
lations instead of stifling them. 

(9) Develop a long-term program 
to enlarge farm income, absorb agri- 
cultural surpluses and provide work- 
ing family farmers with the oppor- 
tunity to attain an improved stand- 
ard of living and a greater measure 
of economic security. 

(10) Strengthen the unemployment 
compensation system through the 
adoption of federal standards which 
would require the States to bring job- 
less benefits into a reasonable rela- 
tion with the wages paid to those at 
work; to increase substantially the 
amount and duration of benefits; and 
to establish sound administrative 
procedures including fair and rea- 
sonable provisions for eligibility and 
disqualification to replace the now 
widespread oppressive and arbitrary 
rules. 

We believe the adoption of these 
key measures to be urgently impera- 
tive. Although in the second half of 
1954, the economy promises a some- 
what stronger showing than the first, 
it will be far from bringing the coun- 
try on the road to full recovery. Con- 
tinuation of policies aimed to stabilize 
rather than to expand economic ac- 
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tivity is fraught with danger. A few 
more months of illusory stability in 
production and sales means that un- 
employment will be bound to rise. For 
our country, mere stability means 
moving backward. A failure to shift 
from the stand-still condition of mid- 
1954 to a full-fledged, aggressive re- 
covery can only lead to a downward 
turn in 1955, a turn far more critical 
than the 1953-54 recession. 


Having used up its scant array of 
credit, monetary and fiscal ammuni- 
tion to achieve nothing more than a 
check in the downward course of the 
recession in 1954, the government is 
leaving our economy at its most vul- 
nerable in the crucial year of 1955. 
It has abdicated its guardianship of 
the public interest and its responsi- 
bility to lead, when its leadership is 
most needed. With its arsenal empty, 
with no plan of action, with no pro- 
gram even in the making to cope with 
any possible future economic reverses, 
the government has failed to provide 
the basis for firm public confidence in 
the country’s future. 

It is up to us, therefore, to mobilize 
the American public behind a bold and 
positive program for full prosperity. 
We are confident that Americans in 
all walks of life, bent on full resump- 
tion of their country’s economic prog- 
ress, will be equal to the great chal- 
lenge. It will be the overriding task, 
not only for labor, but for all Ameri- 
cans, to make 1955 the true turning 
point toward the reestablishment of 
full production and full employment. 
Steady advance in the American 
standard of living must be resumed 
without delay. It must begin by 
bringing public and private policies 
to bear on the enlargement of real 
and effective buying power of the 
great mass of American consumers. 


(P. 562)... The 1954 economic reces- 
sion shows no sign of abandoning its 
grip on our economy. It is true that 
there has been some slight improve- 
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ment since the lowest levels were 
reached in the spring of this year. Yet 
it can hardly be said that any sus- 
tained recovery is under way. 

During the spring and summer 
months, practically all of the business 
forecasters were optimistically pre- 
dicting an expected fall “pick-up” in 
business. It must now be reported 
that this much-heralded fall “pick-up” 
is sadly behind schedule. The latest 
figures on business activity during 
September do not evidence any sig- 
nificant rise in business activity. The 
basic economic indicators— employ- 
ment, production, prices, sales and 
income—continue to remain at the 
recession levels that have prevailed 
during the last few months. The rate 
at which the steel industry is now 
operating, for example, is well below 
the rate that prevailed during the 
month of June. 


There is no evidence on the economic 
horizon that allows us to be compla- 
cent about the future. It may well be 
true that the next few months will see 
a strong improvement in business con- 
ditions; there is no reason to believe 
that such an improvement will occur 
automatically. Under these circum- 
stances, your Committee cannot be- 
lieve that a policy of doing little or 
nothing holds any advantage over a 
set of policies designed to strengthen 
the weak spots of the present econ- 
omy. 

The Executive Council sets forth a 
basic 10-point program for action. 
Each of these points is vitally neces- 
sary to a sustained revival of eco- 
nomic activity. The 10 points call for 
both public and private action on such 
issues as taxation, wages, housing, 
public works, and social security. 
Some of these issues have already 
been the subject of action by this 
Convention. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, they represent a comprehensive 
program to lift America out of its 
current recession. 
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We endorse this 10-point program 
and ask that the A. F. of L. devote its 
most energetic efforts to obtaining its 
adoption. 


Economic Recovery, European (also 
see: E.C.A., Mutual Security Agency, 
Marshall Plan) 


(1947, p. 464) The following state- 
ment was adopted by the convention: 


It is to the self-interest of every 
American worker that the rehabilita- 
tion of war-torn Western Europe be 
successfully accomplished. Economic 
disintegration, privation and hunger 
are the generators of totalitarianism 
whether of the right or the left. The 
preservation of world peace and the 
bolstering of free governments in 
Western Europe are directly depend- 
ent upon immediate American eco- 
nomic aid as envisaged in the proposal 
of Secretary of State Marshall. 


The cost to the American people in 
assisting the sixteen nations of West- 
ern Europe to rehabilitate their econ- 
omies will be small as compared to the 
alternative of an unaided Europe fall- 
ing under totalitarian domination with 
the ultimate possibility of war. 

We recognize that the sharing of 
our domestic production with other 
nations involves some personal sacri- 
fice. But, as in war, so in this great 
program for peace, such sacrifices 
as must be borne by the American peo- 
ple should be borne equally. Spec- 
ulation and profiteering in relief ma- 
terials have no place in this humani- 
tarian project. American Business as 
well as American Labor must sacri- 
fice. Serious inflation will not only 
cause grave suffering to the American 
wage earner, but will place popular 
support of the program in jeopardy. 

The responsibility is placed directly 
upon free labor and free management 
to demonstrate by concerted effort and 
voluntary self-restraint that we are 
able to aid the rest of the world and 
satisfy our own demands without dis- 
ruption of our domestic economy. Not 


only must we produce the things need- 
ed for the relief and reconstruction of 
Europe, but every individual must 
help increase total supplies by his 
self-discipline in his personal uses. 


At present it is only in the export 
of grain that the drain on American 
resources is sufficient to cause serious 
inflation. Disastrous weather in Eu- 
rope last winter and summer lowered 
crop yields to starvation levels. West- 
ern Europe has always been a heavy 
importer of grain. With the traditional 
source of supply cut off behind the 
“Tron Curtain”, starvation and polit- 
ical upheaval are certain this winter 
unless America ships the 570,000,000 
bushels of grain recommended by the 
President’s Committee on Foreign Aid. 
The plan to ship this amount, which 
constitutes 40 per cent of our total 
grain crop this year has already prov- 
en a serious incentive to speculation 
and price inflation. However, because 
of our all-time record wheat crop this 
year, shipment of this amount will 
cause no serious domestic hardships if 
there are proper safeguards and re- 
straints. 


Because of the urgency of the food 
situation in Europe large purchases 
and shipments must be made now. 
Without specific authorization from 
Congress the administration has no 
power to impose governmental safe- 
guards against price inflation and 
speculation in relief materials. Upon 
the voluntary organizations of our na- 
tion rests responsibility for mobiliz- 
ing public support to make this plan 
effective. These groups should be con- 
sulted in working out detailed co- 
operation, 


The American Federation of Labor 
gives complete endorsement and sup- 
port to our Government’s appeal to 
the American consumer, producer, 
dealer, and processor of foodstuffs to 
conserve grain by voluntary self- 
restraint. 


In giving our complete support to a 
program of economic assistance to 
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Europe, the American Federation of 
Labor advocates the exploitation of 
every type of voluntary action to pre- 
vent domestic economic disruption that 
may be threatened by extensive ex- 
ports to Europe. 

However, if serious shortages de- 
velop in grain or other commodities, 
or if groups refuse to abide by volun- 
tary regulations necessary to the suc- 
cess of this undertaking, our govern- 
ment must be prepared to act to con- 
serve our resources and check specu- 
lation and inflation. 


Economic Cooperation Adminstra- 
tion—(1949, p. 210) A brief legisla- 
tive report on efforts to secure con- 
tinuation of appropriations for ECA 
contained the following statement: 
“We are entirely mindful of the dire 
necessity for continuing all steps to- 
ward getting the Continent of Hurope 
back upon its economic feet and to 
help our brothers across the waters 
to regain their political composure.” 

(P. 382) Convention approved E.C. 
Report and adopted convention com- 
mittee report and recommendation 
“that this support be continued in the 
future.” 

European Recovery 

(1948, p. 74) “. . . The American 
Federation of Labor believes that our 
representatives in Europe should ad- 
vocate use of recovery funds to de- 
velop a European economy—not sepa- 
rate economies of various states. By 
planning economic recovery to con- 
tribute to constructive organization of 
Europe for peace, we shall be promot- 
ing the best interests of the peoples 
of Europe and of the whole world. 
While we realize the strong historic 
forces that make for separation sus- 
tained by the theory of sovereignty, 
we know that the United Nations can 
become effective only as each country 
limits sovereignty of all to join in un- 
dertakings approved by the majority 
of members. Such federations, of 
course, rest upon agreement on fun- 
damental principles. 


“We believe such plans for econom- 
ic recovery in Europe constitute an 
important step in safeguarding demo- 
cratic institutions in all regions and 
in checking plans to impose Commu- 
nism on other countries.” 


(P. 481) Your Committee on Inter- 
Labor Relations has considered thor- 
oughly the sections of the Report of 
the Executive Council, pages 71-75, 
dealing with our country’s foreign pol- 
icy in relation to Russia, with the 
United Nations, the European Recoy- 
ery Program, and the general inter- 
national situation. We cannot empha- 
size too strongly our concurrence with 
the housing call and keen analysis of 
this report when it points out: 


“We know that peace cannot be 
maintained if we fail to keep faith 
with the principles of democracy. 
So we do not favor appeasement. 
We are also conscious of the tragedy 
of war which will utilize our most 
modern weapons. Because these 
facts underlie and direct the activity 
of any democratic organization 
planning its work for the future, 
we feel it fitting to begin . . . with 
a frank warning to this convention — 
to make paramount its deliberations 
and preservation of our free insti- 
tutions. ... 

“To be victorious in this struggle — 
against fanaticism and against 
those who uphold totalitarian policy, 
we must develop a new awareness 
of enemy activity and renew our 
allegiance to democratic princi- 
plese 
The foreign relations of our nation 

involve the security and peace, the 
safety and even the very possibility of © 
physical existence for the great 
masses of the population—especially 
for the working people. The above- 
quoted declaration by the Executive 
Council constitutes our basic approach 
to the tense international situation. It 
provides our guiding spirit and line of — 
policy for enabling Labor to play a 
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positive and distinct role at this cru- 
cial moment. 


(P. 482) The present world crisis 
is, therefore, not so much a 
struggle between two giant powers, 
between East and West. In reality, 
the present acute crisis grows solely 
out of Russia’s attempt to extend and 
expand its system of totalitarian dis- 
tatorship. Here is the source of Com- 
munist opposition to economic re- 
construction and political stabilization 
outside of the confines of the Russian 
Empire and its satellites. Here is the 
real reason for the Soviet rulers’ tire- 
less efforts to promote economic col- 
lapse and social chaos, to subvert 
democracy, and foster bloody class 
war in France, Southeast Asia, China, 
Italy and our own country. 


We cannot sit idly by and let one 
free nation after another become a 
helpless and hopeless satellite of Asi- 
atic despotism. We cannot callously 
and in a spirit of self-defeating selfish- 
ness allow one democracy after an- 
other to go under or become perma- 
nently dependent on us. America has 
only one role and one duty in this 
critical hour of human affairs. We 
must spare no effort to help all free- 
dom-loving nations become strong, 
independent, and self-supporting de- 
mocracies. In our country’s fulfillment 
of this historic destiny, the free labor 
movement has a decisive part to play. 


If America had only dollars to give 
towards the achievement of this great 
goal, then it would indeed be poor. 
We have much more to give. We have 
a vibrant democratic idealism and 
faith in human freedom to offer. We 
can do much to help imbue the peoples 
of Western Europe and the Orient with 
a trust and pride in being healthy and 
free nations. America has not taken 
and must not take any remedial meas- 
ures which are not conducive to the 
recovery and welfare, to the enhance- 
ment of the living standards and the 
freedom of the nations whose eco- 
nomic restoration we aid. 


The central aim of the ERP must, 
therefore, be much more than to en- 
able the cooperating nations to resist 
Russian Communism. We must en- 
able them to rebuild so soundly as to 
defeat Communism and become a mag- 
net of attraction, an economic exam- 
ple and a political hope for the op- 
pressed and depressed behind the Iron 
Curtain. ... 

In the light of the above, the com- 
mittee recommends the following pro- 
posals to insure the pursuit by our 
government of a vigorous and consist- 
ent foreign policy which will not only 
prevent war but which will provide a 
firm foundation for lasting peace: 


(1) We reiterate our support of the 
European Recovery Program (ERP). 


(2) We categorically reject all ma- 
neuvers to undermine the authority of 
the UN and the solidarity of the dem- 
ocratic nations through private ar- 
rangements between the U.S. and 
Russia, special confabs between chiefs 
of state, or missions to Moscow. The 
issues which separate our country 
from the Soviet Empire are issues 
which concern the entire free world. 
Therefore, every effort should be made 
to resolve them not through appease- 
ment which only feeds and furthers 
aggression, but through the channels 
of the UN and closest cooperation and 
collective decisions by the democratic 
nations. 


(3) The United States should not . 
only put its own defenses into com- 
plete readiness and invincibility but 
should also provide arms and enter 
into a defensive military alliance 
against totalitarian aggression which 
may threaten friendly nations in Eu- 
rope, Asia, or elsewhere. 


(4) Until such time as Russia is 
ready to lift her barbarous blockade 
of Berlin, our country and other demo- 
cratic powers should consider sever- 
ing all trade relations with the USSR. 

(5) To have the A. F. of L. con- 
sultants in the Social and Economic 
Council of the UN introduce a meas- 
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ure making it a crime against inter- 
national law for any government to 
organize or support (directly or in- 
directly) any fifth column or fifth col- 
umn activities in any country with 
which it is at peace. We strongly urge 
our government delegation to the UN 
to give and mobilize full support for 
such a decision by the United Nations. 


(6) We reiterate our demand for the 
economic and political integration of 
every zone of Germany not occupied 
by Red troops into a community of 
independent and democratic nations of 
Europe devoted to reconstruction and 
peace. We further demand that no 
industrial or financial magnates who 
have been friends and supporters of 
German militarism and Nazism (like 
the steel overlord Heinrich Din- 
kelbach and the chief administrator 
of the coal industry, Heinrich Kost) 
should be given any position of au- 
thority in the rebuilding of Germany. 
To put these enemies of free labor and 
democracy into the seas of economic 
control is to discredit the ERP for the 
success of which a democratically re- 
constructed Germany is indispensible. 
To nurse and favor the builders and 
breeders of Hitlerism plays into the 
hands of the Communist demagogues 
and robs us of a major moral issue 
against Russia which has been resort- 
ing to widespread mobilization of no- 
torious Nazi military and economic 
forces for the purpose of imposing on 
the German people a new totalitarian 
tyranny. 

(7) We reaffirm our support of the 
idea of developing a United States of 
Europe. 


(8) We call for the fundamental re- 
vision of the UN Charter. 


(9) We reiterate our indorsement of 
the Baruch Plan for international con- 
trol and inspection of atomic energy 
and propose the application of its 
principles as prerequisite to effective 
gradual universal disarmament. 


(10) All peace treaties and inter- 
national agreements are to be based 


on the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Charter of the United 
Nations. All decisions and pacts ar- 
rived at Yalta, Potsdam, and the 
treaty with Italy should be reviewed 
and revised accordingly. 


(Pp. 72, 74, 147) The deep con- 
cern felt by the A. F. of L. for 
economic recovery in Europe was re- 
flected in the several sections of the 
report of the Executive Council, i.e., 
titled ‘“‘Kuropean Economic Recovy- 
ery”, “European Labor and the Mar- 
shall Plan”, “European Recovery Pro- 
gram”, containing the following ex- 
cerpts: 


(P. 74) History makes it plain that 
an essential step in assuring peace in 
Europe is federation, for in union 
there is political, economic, and mili- 
tary strength. Custom barriers on all 
state boundaries, separate economies 
and provisions for defense have been 
an excessive drain on all European 
states. The Benelux Customs Agree- 
ment is evidence of recognition of 
these facts. The Inter - European 
Monetary Compensation Agreement 
set up by the Committee on European 
Cooperation is additional evidence. 
Under this agreement 10 countries 
clear their trade balances for adjust- 
ment through the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements. The primary ob- 
stacle in carrying out these plans is 
the unsoundness of various national 
moneys. 


The third important forerunner of 
new European institutions is the Brit- 
ish resolution proposing the establish- 
ment of a Council of Western Europe, 
followed by a conference in The 
Hague, with Great Britain joined with 
four Continental states—Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and France. This 
organization constitutes a nucleus 
from which federation may come. 


The American Federation of Labor 
believes that our representatives in 
Europe should advocate use of recoy- 
ery funds to develop a European econ- 
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omy—not separate economies of vari- 
ous states. 

By planning economic recovery to 
contribute to constructive organiza- 
tion of Europe for peace, we shall be 
promoting the best interests of the 
peoples of Europe and of the whole 
world. While we realize the strong 
historic forces that make for separa- 
tion sustained by the theory of sov- 
ereignty, we know that the United 
Nations can become effective only as 
each country limits sovereignty of all 
to join in undertakings approved by 
the majority of members. Such feder- 
ations, of course, rest upon agreement 
on fundamental principles. 

We believe such plans for economic 
recovery in Europe constitute an im- 
portant step in safeguarding demo- 
cratic institutions in all regions and 
in checking plans to impose Commu- 
nism on other countries. 


(P. 147) The San Francisco 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorsed without dis- 
sent the principles of the Marshall 
Plan and the European Recovery Pro- 
gram of the sixteen nations, and de- 
clared that economic rehabilitation of 
Europe is in the interest of all wage 
earners. Economic difficulties in one 
country affect the economies of all 
other countries trading in the world 
market. 


We have been strengthened in our 
decision by the record of Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, 1939-41, recently published 
by the State Department. The Com- 
munist Party has, as one of its objec- 
tives, the imposition of a totalitarian 
philosophy and revolutionary tactics 
upon other peoples. These official 
documents, in addition to Canadian 
spy revelations, provide evidence of 
what is under way in many countries. 
They plan to substitute the totalita- 
rian police state with its one-party 
system for free enterprise and demo- 
cratic institutions. 


Soviet opposition to the Marshall 
proposal and to the European Recov- 
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ery Program which developed as a 
result of the proposal, clearly reveals 
its rule-or-ruin policy. Europe, able to 
supply its own needs, would not then 
barter freedom for food and fuel, but 
would probably maintain institutions 
of Western civilization. Because we 
want these countries, from which the 
founders of this Republic came, to 
have freedom to decide their own fu- 
ture, the American Federation of 
Labor whole-heartedly supported the 
principles of the European Recovery 
Program. 

President Green appeared person- 
ally before both the House and the 
Senate Committees on Foreign Affairs 
and expressed the full support of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
adoption of this program. He acted 
in the self-interest of American and 
European workers in order that we 
may have allies in this way to main- 
tain the democratic way of life. 


The enactment of the European Re- 
covery Program is tremendously im- 
portant. It gives hope to the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world for a united 
free world. It may also serve as the 
basis for the beginning of a Western 
European Federation of Free Na- 
tions and such a Federation may, 
through its moral strength, become an 
all European Federation—the basis, 
in time, for one free world. 


(P. 447) The American Federa- 
tion of Labor was one of the first 
American agencies to realize the 
USSR’s plan to overpower Western 
Europe. We realized that economic 
chaos resulting from war destruction 
and the Nazi system of syphoning off 
the wealth of conquered countries had 
left Central Europe well nigh helpless 
before Communist aggression which 
quickly extended their control over the 
Balkans and Poland. 

We therefore urged adoption of a 
relief program to provide food and 
endorsed Secretary Marshall’s pro- 
posal to finance a program for eco- 
nomic recovery to be drawn up by the 
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European countries concerned. Against 
the positive opposition of the USSR 
the European countries accepted the 
proposal and organized to help admin- 
ister the undertaking. Representa- 
tives of the A. F. of L. are in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
both in Washington and in Europe. 
By aiding the recovery of industries 
to constitute a Huropean economy we 
hope to provide the basis for peace 
and hope for the future. 


We have, however, no delusion that 
the Kremlin will yield easily its plan 
for world power as evidenced by its 
global strategy of striking at the 
sources of raw materials in Asia upon 
which Western Europe depends, in the 
transportation strikes designed to stop 
the flow of materials and machines to 
Europe, and the strikes of production 
workers in France and elsewhere in 
Europe. 


Our problem is to defeat this Com- 
munist strategy by restoring comfort 
and well being. By the appointment 
of trade unionists to responsible places 
in the administration of economic re- 
covery, we discredit Communist 
charges that the plan is all a Wall 
Street plot against Labor. 


(1949, pp. 152, 449) The compre- 
hensive report of the E.C. on the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
(Marshall Plan) was considered by 
the convention, which unanimously 
approved its committee report as 
follows: 

Your Committee has considered 
thoroughly the section in the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report entitled ‘“EHco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration” 
and dealing in detail with various 
practical phases of European recon- 
struction. We approve the keynote 
and core of this section which are em- 
bodied in the following: 


“The United States has grave re- 
sponsibility because of its produc- 
tive economy, its great political 
power, and its own dependence on 
world trade and prosperity. We must 


act in the interests of all, to the 
detriment of none, and for the ad- 
vancement and security of our own 
nation. 
“Responsibility is a sacred trust.” 
In this light, we can only express 
our genuine encouragement at the 
progress of the Marshall Plan and our 
general approval of the measures 
taken by the recent tri-partite Wash- 
ington conference to strengthen Brit- 
ain’s economic position. We hope that 
no effort will be spared to unite the 
ranks, pool the strength and weld the 
economies of democratic Kurope on a 
continental scale—in the interest of 
vanquishing poverty, totalitarian tyr- 
anny and the danger of war. 


The basic aim of the Marshall Plan 
—the economic recovery of Europe— 
cannot be accomplished without the 
fulfillment of two conditions. These 
conditions are (1) the rebuilding of 
European economy on a continental 
scale, integrated into a continental 
economy; and (2) the working people 
of Europe—in the factories, fields and 
offices—are assured decent conditions 
of life and labor. 


It is in this spirit that we reaffirm 
our opposition to the policy of further 
reparations and the dismantling of 
productive enterprises in Germany. 
We strongly urge our government to 
be unrelenting in its efforts to have all 
the allied powers discontinue forth- 
with these destructive policies. Such 
policies only breed unemployment, 
political chaos, and the germs of 
Communism and other expressions of 
dangerous reaction and militarism 
among the German people. Instead, 
we propose that these productive ca- 
pacities be considered an integral part 
of European economy and be utilized 
fully for the economic reconstruction 
and welfare of free Europe inclusia 
of Western Germany. 


We cannot reaffirm too foreetalie 
our support of our government’s policy 
against any interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of the countries receiv- 
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ing aid under the European Recovery 
Program. We must, however, express 
our solidarity with the European free 
trade unions in their struggle against 
unemployment and inadequate wages. 
Sound and enduring economic recovery 
and effective defense of free nations 
demand that the working people of 
Western Europe be assured a just 
share of the benefits of the economic 
progress achieved under the ERP. 


Only a reduction in unemployment 
and an improvement in living stand- 
ards can guarantee a healthy social 
peace. Such genuine social peace in 
the democracies is indispensable to 
the success of the European Recovery 
Program. We urge the ECA to en- 
courage a policy of improving living 
standards in proportion to the prog- 
ress of the Marshall Plan. 


Your Committee has only the high- 
est praise for the earnest and full 
recognition by Ambassador-at-Large 
Averell Harriman and ERP Director 
Paul Hoffman of the principle of labor 
representation in the formulation and 
execution of the program of European 
Recovery. 


(1951, p. 60) We believe it is a 
wise foreign policy to try to narrow 
the wide differences in economic prog- 
ress between countries so as to under- 
write greater progress and business 
stability for all. This policy is also 
an investment for world peace. Eco- 
nomic aid should be planned and ad- 
ministered so as to help backward 
countries to help themselves and to 
develop their own technical and man- 
agement skills and production know- 
how, as well as to learn to produce 
from their own capital. Furthermore, 
the process of promoting economic 
progress involves all concerned with 
the operation of the economy. All 
groups must contribute to and par- 
ticipate in economic progress if it is 
to be lasting. 

Workers in countries receiving eco- 
nomic aid should have technical advice 


from workers in countries giving the 
aid—on how workers share in in- 
creased output and productivity and 
how their unions secure increases 
through collective bargaining. Union 
technical assistance should be as 
available to unions of the country as 
is technical assistance for manage- 
ments and technical engineers. 


In order that persons in economies 
receiving aid have opportunity to per- 
sonally see and learn from persons 
similarly placed in our economy, 4,335 
trade union visitors have come to this 
country under the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has actively participated in develop- 
ing the general guiding policies for 
the programs of these foreign visitors 
through the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee on International Affairs 
which serves as an advisory body to 
the Secretary of Labor and the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor in charge 
of international affairs. The Federa- 
tion has also assisted in making spe- 
cific arrangements in placing the vis- 
itors in the cities and communities of 
most of our forty-eight states. 


The Executive Council supports the 
aims and purposes of the recently 
announced program of the ECA to 
assist European employers and work- 
ers to increase productivity. This 
program must be one that will guar- 
antee that the rewards of increases in 
productivity be equitably shared by 
workers and consumers. The full par- 
ticipation of the trade unions at all 
stages is essential to meet this objec- 
tive. 

The Executive Council calls upon 
the affiliated unions of the A. F. of L. 
to make available the skills and knowl- 
edge of American workers wherever 
they can be helpful to their fellow 
workers in Europe in improving their 
conditions through increased produc- 
tivity. 

A Productivity Assistance Program 
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designed and operated with the full 
participation of the free trade unions 
of Europe and America within the 
framework of a free and expanding 
economy is the only guarantee of im- 
proved workers’ living standards and 
of the defense of our common freedom. 


With the recently announced pro- 
gram to aid the various free countries 
of Europe to increase their produc- 
tivity, lower their costs and prices and 
raise the purchasing power of the 
great mass of their population, the 
Marshall Plan has entered a new 
phase. 

We are in accord with the essential 
aims of this program. But the entire 
question of raising productivity in 
free Europe poses a number of serious 
problems. First of all, we must have 
a sound evaluation of the results of 
the Marshall Plan in its previous 
phases. Then, we must frankly face 
certain new complicating factors be- 
cause the needs of rearmament in Eu- 
rope and America must get top pri- 
ority, if Russian aggression is to be 
deterred or defeated and peace and 
freedom preserved. 


The production level in free Europe 
is now generally above that of 1938. 
But this important economic advance 
has not brought higher purchasing 
power and a better standard of liv- 
ing for every section of the working 
people. This is particularly true in 
some sectors of French and Italian 
economy where real misery prevails. 
This cruel gap between the increased 
production and lagging consumption, 
this failure for consumption to rise 
in many instances commensurately 
with mounting production is not due 
to the Marshall Plan as such but 
rather to a number of factors which 
are primarily of specific national ori- 
gin in each country. 

In appraising the Marshall Plan to 
date, we must first of all ask: Where 
would Italy, France, Britain and 
other free European countries be to- 
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day, if there had been no Marshall 
Plan? The answer is clear and ir- 
refutable. Had there been no Mar- 
shall Plan, Europe would today be 
steeped in chaos, many millions of the 
workers would be jobless and starving 
and her economy would be paralyzed. 
Because of the Marshall Plan, the soil 
of free Europe is today far less fer- 
tile for sprouting the seeds of sub- 
version, sabotage and slavery and far 
more favorable for preserving and 
promoting freedom, peace and human 
well-being. It is, however, most re- 
grettable that spiraling living costs, 
plus some outright wage reductions, 
have left some wage earners in a 
badly depressed condition. 

Many more people in Western Eu- 
rope should have had more benefits 
from the Marshall Plan; their stand- 
ard of living should have risen in 
more adequate proportion to the rise 
in production. Now that the industry 
and commerce of the devastated coun- 
tries of Europe have been revitalized 
there is every reason for the advance- 
ment of the wages and living stand- 
ards of the working people of these 
countries. It is our purpose to im- 
press upon our government the ur- 
gency of this requirement. 

Increased productivity cannot be 
achieved through cunning shortcuts or 
model efficiency-unit factories to be 
set up as examples to be copied and 
followed by others. Extreme care 
must be exercised to avoid any pro- 
posals which would ultimately result 
in mere speed-up systems. Increased 
productivity is not an end in itself, 
but only a means to an end. Since 
our government is aiding Europe to 
increase its productivity, it should be 


equally concerned in the ends to be 
attained thereby. Furthermore, the 


working people of free Europe should 


lose no time in using their economic 


power to make sure that their living 
standards rise commensurately with 
advances in productivity and any in- 
creased cost of living. 


. 
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The democratic and free trade un- 
ions of Europe should be accorded a 
greater voice in determining the poli- 
cies of the governments and indus- 
tries receiving American financial aid. 

While our government should not 
intervene in the internal affairs of 
any country, yet, in the administration 
of the aid program, it is proper for our 
government to exercise its economic 
leadership in assisting the recipient 
governments to create an economic 
environment that will strengthen the 
democratic institutions, including the 
free trade unions. Programs for low 
cost housing, improvements in social 
security, correction of inequitable tax 
burdens, and a more just distribution 
of the benefits accruing from the aid 
extended will contribute decisively to 
the accomplishment of these aims. 

(1952, p. 98) Because of the Mar- 
shall Plan, the standards and levels 
of production in Western Europe are 
today well above the pre-war rates. 
Furthermore, despite all hesitation 
and obstacles, headway has _ been 
made, thanks to the Marshall Plan, 
in economic cooperation between, and 
domestic monetary stability within, 
the participating nations. Though the 
dollar gap is still big, it was a real 
achievement for the nations aided by 
the Marshall Plan to succeed in more 
than doubling their exports to North 
America between 1948 and 1951. But 
it was wrong to assume that the 
restoration of pre-war economic levels 
in Western Europe would itself re- 
store the pattern and balance of 
world trade prevailing in 1939. 

The defense and security of the free 
world against Communist aggression 
has entered a new stage with the offi- 
cial end of the Marshall Plan on June 
30, 1952. Had it not been for the at- 
tainment of the objectives of this 
great experiment in international 
solidarity, democratic Europe would 
not be in a position even today to 
make any contribution towards its 
own security. 


To meet and defeat Soviet imperial- 
ist aggression and Communist sub- 
version, the free nations will have to 
apply increasingly the principle of 
mutual aid in all their political and 
economic as well as their military 
relations. The promotion of freedom 
and the protection of peace cannot 
today be the concern and task of any 
one democratic nation, no matter how 
powerful it may be. Collective secu- 
rity is the need of the hour. And 
collective security against Soviet ag- 
grandizement can be attained only on 
the basis of mutual aid among the 
peace-seeking countries. 


In this light, despite all shortcom- 
ings and reduction of appropriations, 
the adoption by Congress of the Mu- 
tual Security Act and the setting up 
of the European Defense Community 
are steps on the road towards effec- 
tive collective security and economic 
collaboration among the nations out- 
side the Soviet orbit. In this sense, 
the underlying idea of a Schuman 
Plan is to be welcomed, though there 
is room for much improvement in the 
present project. In the same spirit, all 
steps towards removing the various 
obstacles to a united free Europe 
should be encouraged and supported. 


(P. 1386) In its report the Execu- 
tive Council stated: 

From its beginning, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (prede- 
cessor to the Mutual Security Agency) 
adopted as one of its basic policies 
the full participation of labor in de- 
veloping program and policy. Labor 
was represented in the Harriman 
Commission, which developed the ear- 
liest legislation for the Marshall 
Plan. With the adoption of the legis- 
lation in 1948, the policy was contin- 
ued and implemented by providing an 
Office of Labor Advisors in the Wash- 
ington Office, a European Labor Divi- 
sion to be established within the Office 
of the Special Representative in Eu- 
rope, and through having Labor Of- 
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ficers assigned to each of the impor- 
tant country Missions. 


The form—if not the substance— 
for continuing this participation by 
Labor at the important policy-making 
levels still continues. The Office of 
Labor Advisors is still in existence in 
Washington, and there are Labor Of- 
fices in ten of the important country 
missions in Europe and in the Philip- 
pines and Formosa. In actual prac- 
tice, however, the effective participa- 
tion of Labor in the policy of the 
Agency has been seriously diluted in 
a number of ways: 


1. The Office of Labor Advisors 
in Washington now exists within 
the Office of the Deputy for Mu- 
tual Security and is removed from 
direct contact with the Office of the 
Director, which has no labor officer 
designated by organized labor. Im- 
portant aspects of the program 
carried on under the State Depart- 
ment and under the Department of 
Defense have, therefore, only the 
indirect participation of the Labor 
Advisors. 

2. The administration of the pro- 
gram has been decentralized to 
country Missions. While it is recog- 
nized as sound administrative prac- 
tice to leave large areas of respon- 
sibility in the hands of the local 
offices of any Agency, as a matter 
of practice within the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, the decentralization 
has gone to a point where Mission 
Chiefs are in a position to decide 
whether or not they shall have a 
Labor Advisor, at what level he is 
permitted to operate, and the parts 
of the over-all labor program devel- 
oped in the central office which he 
chooses to put into operation. 


3. The over-all Governmental 
policy of recognizing the Ambassa- 
dor within each country area as the 
sole responsible head for all pro- 
grams has tended to subject the 
Mutual Security Agency program 


more and more to the control of the 
State Department. This is contrary 
to the original concept of Congress 
which recognized the necessity for 
the existence of an independent 
Agency to carry on the program of 
economic reconstruction. 

4. The European Labor Division, 
located in the Office of the Special 
Representative in Paris, has now 
been relegated to the third level of 
administration. The Director is no 
longer on the staff of the Special 
Representatives, as was the case in 
the earlier stage of the ECA. In 
addition, the removal of the Labor 
Productivity Section from the La- 
bor Division has, in effect, split the 
Division into two parts and greatly 
reduced its effectiveness. .. . 


(P. 187) On the recommendation of 
the Executive Council, the 70th Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor gave its endorsement to a 
program designed to assist increased 
industrial productivity in Europe in 
order to enable the countries of free 
Europe to meet the increased demands 
resulting from the necessity to re-arm 
without lowering the standard of liy- 
ing for wage earners. The American 
Federation of Labor clearly expressed 
the conditions on which approval was 
given this program: 

The Executive Council supports 
the aims and purposes of the re- 
cently announced program of the 
ECA to assist European employers 
and workers to increase productiv- 
ity. This program must be one that 
will guarantee that the rewards of 
increases in productivity be equita- 
bly shared by workers and consum- 
ers. The full participation of the 
trade unions at all stages is essen- 
tial to meet this objective. 


While the productivity program has, 
not yet fully gotten under way, no 
small part of the delay is due to the 
reluctance of those in responsible ad- 
ministrative posts in Europe to accept 
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labor as full partners in this under- 
taking. Setting up the Labor Produc- 
tivity Section as a separate office out- 
side of the European Labor Division 
has contributed materially to the in- 
effective participation of labor in this 
program. 

If the expenditure in Europe of 
funds appropriated for procurement 
of military supplies for NATO forces 
were adequately brought within the 
policy expressed in the Benton Amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act, they 
could serve as a potent weapon in 
weakening the Communist domination 
of trade unions and serve materially 
in the strengthening of free trade un- 
ions as collective bargaining agencies 
with employers. We are informed that 
procedures designed to meet this ob- 
jective, fully allowing for the differ- 
ing situations within each country, 
have been developed in Washington 
and approved by the State Department 
and the Department of Defense. How- 
ever, in only one or two countries are 
these policies effectively implemented. 
In other countries, the Procurement 
Officers of the Department of Defense 
are able to by-pass the Labor Officers. 
This is in large measure due to an un- 
willingness of top administrative of- 
ficers within M.S.A. to provide clear 
directives to implement the policy ap- 
proved in Washington and which 
would require the Procurement Offi- 
cers to take into account the recom- 
mendations of the Labor Officers with- 
in the country Missions. 

In one area of the program, admin- 
istration has continued to improve 
within the past year. Both the or- 
ganization of visiting teams to this 
country from abroad and the labor 
participation on the teams has im- 
proved. Considerable remains to be 
done to effect genuine representation 
of bona fide members on the visiting 
teams, but this is in large measure a 
responsibility of the cooperating labor 
organizations in the participating 
countries. 

The American Federation of Labor 


is convinced that the broad program 
of Mutual Security set forth within 
the Mutual Security Act of 1952, with 
the importance of labor participation 
at all levels as indicated in the Benton 
and Moody Amendments, represents a 
program that is vital to the security 
against Communist aggression of all 
the free countries of the world. The 
shortcomings in administration which 
we have pointed out do not in any de- 
gree lessen or modify our full sup- 
port for the objectives of the program. 
We cannot fail, however, to point out 
that, if the weaknesses of administra- 
tion are allowed to continue, the pro- 
gram cannot but fall far short of its 
objectives and fail to win the support 
of the working people both in this 
country and abroad. Our past experi- 
ence leads us to believe that those re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
the program will respond to our plea 
to correct the deficiencies which we 
have cited. We continue to offer our 
fullest cooperation to that end. 


(P. 547) The convention committee 
approved the general report and rec- 
ommendations of the E.C. and sub- 
mitted the following suggestions, all 
of which were approved: 


The protracted military conflict in 
Korea calls for a new emphasis on the 
development of military strength by 
the free nations. Such military prow- 
ess, indispensable to our national and 
collective security, cannot be realized 
by any country unless its economy 
and social structure are healthy and 
sound. 


The structure and organization of 
the various labor offices should be re- 
organized to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the newer functions of 
the Mutual Security Agency. In this 
light, the organization and staffing 
of the labor officers in this agency 
should be examined anew in order to 
help make Labor’s participation fully 
effective. Towards this end, we sug- 
gest that the responsible heads of the 
M.S.A., together with representatives 
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of Labor and other interested organi- 
zations, consider the following pro- 
posals: 


1. The Office of Labor Advisor in 
Washington should become part of the 
Office of the Director for Mutual Se- 
curity so that the Labor viewpoint can 
be fully expressed and its contribution 
made in all phases of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program. 

2. Major labor policy should be 
made at the Washington level, in 
close consultation with representatives 
of the American labor movement. 


3. Adequate means for implementing 
and administering labor policy should 
be provided for along the following 
lines: 

(a) There should be labor officers 
—directly responsible to M.S.A.—as 
part of every country mission in 
Europe, where any technical as- 
sistance or productivity project is 
undertaken or where there is any 
significant American expenditure 
for procurement of military sup- 
plies. 

(b) Similarly, there should be la- 
bor officers in every country mission 
in Asia where the aid program of 
technical assistance projects bear 
on Labor’s field of interest. 


(c) There should be a Chief of 
European Labor Affairs in Paris to 
report directly to the Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe. He should be 
charged with coordinating all labor 
functions, including training man- 
power, migration, productivity, and 
labor information. 

(d) There should be organized a 
Trade Union Advisory Committee, 
consisting of representatives desig- 
nated by the trade unions cooperat- 
ing with M.S.A. in the various 
country missions and to advise the 
Mission Chief on all M.S.A. pro- 
grams within their respective coun- 
tries. 


Economy Act—(19381, pp. 59, 361)— 
The first bill submitted by the House 


Economy Committee provided for 
eleven per cent cut in salaries of all 
government employes. As the meet- 
ings of the committee were secret, the 
provisions of the bill were not known 
until the committee reported. The 
President of the A. F. of L. thereupon 
immediately called a conference of the 
labor legislative representatives in 
Washington to consider the most effec- 
tive procedure which should be fol- 
lowed to encompass the defeat of the 
bill. The conference unanimously de- 
cided to oppose the bill in its entirety. 
Every member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was interviewed by the 
spokesmen of Labor, and Labor’s pro- 
test emphatically stated. We succeeded 
in securing an amendment exempting — 
those government employes whose sal- — 
aries are $2500 or less per year. Be- 
fore the economy bill passed the 
House, Representative Ramseyer in- 
troduced a bill embodying the Presi- 
dent’s five-day-week furlough plan. 
This plan provided that all per diem 

employes, and such others as desired ~ 
to accept the provisions, should work | 
five days and receive ten-elevenths of 
five and a half days’ pay. The bill as 
it passed the House provided a ten per © 
cent reduction in all salaries over 
$2500. When it reached the Senate 
the Committee on Appropriations sub- 
mitted a report striking out the pro-— 
visions in the House bill and recom- 
mending a ten per cent reduction of all 
salaries except active enlisted person- 
nel of the army,navy and marine corps. — 
Senator Moses submitted as a substi-— 
tute the five-day-week furlough plan 
which had been defeated in the House. © 
This was defeated. At the request of 
the A. F. of L. Senator LaFollette 
moved to reconsider. His motion was 
adopted and the five-day-week fur-— 
lough plan passed. Confronted as we ~ 
were by one of two alternatives, either — 
horizontal reduction in the wages and 
salaries of government employes or 
the furlough plan which provided for 
the maintenance of the standard sched- 
ules, the A. F. of L. decided to accept 
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the lesser of the two evils by suggest- 
ing that Congress adopt the furlough 
plan rather than the legislative pro- 
posal to reduce salaries of all govern- 
ment employes. We were influenced 
to take this position because we be- 
lieved that working time could be re- 
established through administrative ac- 
tion when conditions call for such ac- 
tion, but that if wages were reduced 
it would be difficult indeed to restore 
them through legislative action. After 
the appropriations had been reduced 
by the Budget Bureau, the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the House itself, 
the Senate made a further cut of ten 
per cent, thus dealing another blow to 
the government employes. It is gen- 
erally understood that at the forth- 
coming session of Congress the Econ- 
omy Committee will insist upon still 
further reductions in wages and sal- 
aries. We urge upon all officials and 
representatives of Labor to protest 
vigorously to the Senators from their 
respective states and the members of 
the House from their respective dis- 
tricts against any further reductions 
in wages of the government employes. 
There are many inconsistencies in the 
Economy Act. Differential pay for 
night work in the government print- 
ing office was cut fifty per cent and all 
overtime pay abolished. Annual leave 
of thirty days was revoked. The differ- 
ential pay for night work in the postal 
service was cut fifty per cent. The 
railway mail service employes suffered 
severely, as did the letter carriers. 
Other government employes have be- 
come demoralized over the enforce- 
ment of the furlough plan and the re- 
duction of eight and one-third per 
cent in their salaries. The Economy 
Act expires June 30, 1933, but there 
are certain leaders in both Houses who 
declare that it will be extended. The 
A. F. of L. will give every aid to the 
government employes to defeat this 
objectionable legislation for which 
there is no defense. 

(1932, p. 241) The A. F. of L. di- 
rects the E.C. to give all possible aid 


to interested affiliates not only to re- 
peal the objectionable economy law 
but to correct retroactively the in- 
justices that have been imposed upon 
many workers by restrictive adminis- 
trative rulings and practices since it 
has been in operation. 

(1933, p. 100) The short session of 
the 72nd Congress made no change in 
the wage reduction law enacted in 1932 
of 84% per cent with an exemption for 
those receiving less than $1,000. It 
also remedied a very grievous clause 
in the law passed in 1932. This was 
that no matter how much an employee 
earned in a few days worked, if it was 
at a rate of more than $1,000 per year, 
the wage reduction would apply. The 
change provides that any employee 
earning at a rate of $83.33 in any 
month would not suffer a reduction. 
The new administration taking office 
March 4th, being pledged to the re- 
duction of expenditures by $1,000,000,- 
000, sponsored a new measure provid- 
ing for reduction of 15 per cent in 
all salaries as well as reduction in 
veterans’ compensation. Probably, no 
bill even in wartime was passed 
through the House as rapidly as that 
proposed to reduce the wages of gov- 
ernment employees 15 per cent instead 
of 84% per cent. The bill had not been 
printed and no member of the House 
had seen a copy except those who han- 
dled the typewritten sheets. Only a 
short debate was permitted. One of 
the outstanding features behind this 
legislation was the fact that Chairman 
Byrns of the House Appropriations 
Committee and leader of the Majority 
Party refused to handle the bill. Rep- 
resentative McDuffie, who had many 
times in the first session of the 72d 
Congress declared that wages of gov- 
ernment employees should be cut in 
two, willingly handled the measure. 
The only favorable features of the 
Economy Act were the restoration of 
vacations for 15 days and the repeal 
of the clauses that reduced the differ- 
ential between night and day work, 
and that prohibited extra pay for over- 
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time in the Government Printing Of- 
fice and postal service. These amend- 
ments were secured only after the 
most vigorous appeals to members of 
Congress. One of the most objection- 
able provisions of the law provides 
that the wages or salaries of all em- 
ployes of the government irrespec- 
tive of the amount they receive, would 
be reduced 15 per cent. This applied 
to substitute employes and many other 
employes who were fortunate if they 
earned $200 or $300 a year. Char- 
women whose pay is approximately 
$400 a year suffer this reduction. If 
a government employee earns only $1 
he will be cut 15 per cent. The extraor- 
dinary defense made by those who 
advocated including low-paid em- 
ployees was that they were receiving 
the same benefits from a lower cost of 
living as those who received much 
higher compensation. The law provides 
for determining wages on the basis 
of cost of living. This plan of de- 
termining wages is probably the most 
indefensible action ever taken by Con- 
gress. It was imported from Denmark 
where the wages of government em- 
ployes are based on the cost of four 
prime necessities—clothes, light, fuel 
and rent. Food there is not considered 
in the cost of living. Besides, persons 
are paid there according to whether 
they are married or single, separated 
from husbands or wives, and according 
to the number of children. This was 
explained in a report made to the 72d 
Congress. The plan was proposed in 
that Congress by Senator Gore but it 
was given little recognition because of 
its un-American character. The Friday 
before the economy bill was taken up 
in the House, Senator Harrison called 
a meeting of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and notified the Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. and others that 
a hearing would be held the next day, 
Saturday. Only three minutes were 
granted the President of the A. F. of 
L., but he insisted on giving the atti- 
tude of the A. F. of L. toward the 
proposed measure, and did so. It was 


very evident from the attitude of the 
Chairman of the Committee and others 
that the hearing was merely a gesture, 
as much criticism had followed the re- 
fusal of the House to have hearings 
held. The authority for the furloughs 
provided in the law has caused much 
distress. A furlough of three days per 
month was ordered in July in the 
postal service. The President of the 
A. F. of L. in a conference with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt protested against the 
furloughs and was told that he ex- 
pected them to be eliminated in the 
postal service by September 30. It 
was announced by Postmaster Farley 
on Labor Day at the convention of the 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers held at Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, that the furloughs without pay 
would be discontinued September 30. 
1933. Reorganization plans submitted 
to the 73d Congress by the President 
caused the discharge of thousands of 
employees. Reductions in wages of 
government employees were seized 
upon by employers in private employ- 
ment to reduce the wages of their own 
employes. When Congress fixed the 
reduction at 814 per cent, employers 
reduced their employees 10 and 15 
per cent. When the 15 per cent re- 
duction went into effect by Presiden- 
tial order, employers in private em- 
ployment reduced the wages of their 
employees generally. The A. F. of L. 
is driving ahead for the purpose of 
restoring the pay of the government 
employees. In September the members 
of the E.C. in a body ealled upon the 
President to urge him to restore the 
salary reduction at the earliest date 
possible. They urged that the resto- 
ration of the full salaries of the gov- 
ernment employees would be in con- 
formity with the purpose of the re- 
covery program. (P. 530) The A. F. 
of L. again goes on record as opposing 
the use of a cost of living standards 
as a basis for determination of wages 
or salaries and further opposes (so 
long as a cost of living standard is in 
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effect) the present inequitable system 
of determining the cost of living. 
(1934, pp. 73, 546) The question 
of restoring the wages and salaries 
of government employees, which were 
reduced 15 per cent in 1933, precipi- 
tated an exciting campaign. President 
Roosevelt had recommended that the 
15 per cent wage-cut should continue 
until the end of the fiscal year 1934. 
After July 1, 1934, he recommended 
that 5 per cent of the reduction should 
be restored to the employees. Many 
members of the House were anxious to 
eliminate the 15 per cent wage-cut. 
They did not consider it fair to urge 
wage increases in private employment 
and deny them to government em- 
ployees. Every effort was also being 
made by the government to raise com- 
modity prices, but great pressure was 
brought to bear to follow the recom- 
mendation of the President. The 
House finally deferred to the wishes 
of the President in passing the bill. 
The House bill was met by a storm 
of opposition. When the bill reached 
the Senate, an amendment was made 
to repeal the fifteen per cent wage cut. 
The House refused to concur in this 
amendment and then the bill was sent 
to conference, which recommended a 
five per cent wage restoration from 
February 1 to June 30, 1934, and an 
additional five per cent thereafter. The 
bill as amended passed Congress but 
was vetoed by the President. Both 
Houses passed the bill over the veto. 
One of the most encouraging features 
of the amended Economy Act was the 
Thomas Amendment. This provided 
that all employees whose wages were 
fixed by wage boards should work only 
five days a week and be paid for six 
days. The act provides that wages 
should be based on the cost of living. 
That meant simply a subsistence wage 
which goes up and down as the cost 
of living goes up and down. The com- 
pensation, therefore, received by the 
government employees will always be 
on the level with the cost of living. 
This should be repealed. We recom- 


mend that the convention should take 
a strong and positive position in op- 
position to the passage of such legis- 
lation. (Pp. 80, 546) May 25, 1934, 
the Postmaster-General made public 
a ruling of the Comptroller-General 
denying to employees credit for time 
served between July 1, 1932 and July 
1, 1934, in the restoration of automatic 
promotions. Legislation to correct this 
was introduced by Representative 
Lamneck of Ohio and became a law. 
The effect of this law is to give em- 
ployes in the automatic grades credit 
for all time served and to promote 
them to the grades to which they 
would have attained if the Economy 
Act had not been in effect. Repre- 
sentative James M. Mead of New 
York, Chairman of the House Post 
Office Committee, introduced a bill 
to provide that substitute employes in 
the postal service should be paid for 
a minimum of one hundred hours per 
month. This bill passed both the House 
and the Senate but was vetoed by the 
President. Representative Martin L. 
Sweeney of Ohio introduced a bill to 
discontinue payless furloughs in the 
postal service. It passed the House 
and the Senate but was vetoed by the 
President. An amendment to the Civil 
Service Retirement law gives em- 
ployes the right to name their bene- 
ficiaries to whom shall be paid sums 
remaining to their credit in the re- 
tirement fund in case of death. It 
also removes the necessity for probate 
if such sum amounts to over $1000. 
(1935, pp. 141, 495) Congress re- 
stored the last 5 per cent of the 15 per 
cent wage cut sustained by govern- 
ment employees in 1933. Senator Mc- 
Carran and Representative Griswold 
introduced bills to restore the 5 per 
cent wage reduction. Both bills pro- 
vided that the restoration would be 
retroactive to January 1. No hearings 
were called on the bills. When the ap- 
propriations for Independent Offices 
bill reached the Senate, Senator Mc- 
Carran introduced an amendment pro- 
viding for repeal of the wage cut, 
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retroactive from April 1, 1935. This 
was adopted by the Senate and ac- 
cepted by the House. The plan of de- 
termining the wages of government 
employees on a cost of living basis 
proved impractical. During the de- 
pression wages were reduced and the 
cost of living increased. Any effort to 
enact legislation which provides that 
the wages of government employees 
shall be based on the cost of living 
will be opposed in every way. 


Education (also see: Censorship— 
School Books; Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion; Education-Public Schools; Voca- 
tional Education; Workers Education) 


Program (Committee Report)—(1924, 
p. 58) The American labor movement 
has endorsed and actively supported 
policies and principles of education 
which today constitute a comprehen- 
sive program of education. The pro- 
gram falls into two main divisions: 
education of our youth, and education 
of adults. For the education of Amer- 
ica’s youth, labor helped to promote 
and develop our public school system; 
for adult education, we have advocated 
and do advocate voluntary agencies 
and adequate opportunities for all. To 
put this comprehensive educational 
program into effect requires central 
planning and the coordinated activity 
of all unions affiliated to our Federa- 
tion. 

(Local Committees on Education) 


In order to provide permanent 
machinery for sustained work, your 
committee has been urging state fed- 
erations of labor and central bodies to 
authorize local standing committees on 
education to cooperate with our com- 
mittee and to be responsible for carry- 
ing on labor’s program locally. We 
have been advised of the appointment 
of a number of such committees, but 
not all local bodies have responded. 
As such local committees are the agen- 
cies through which our work must be 
accomplished, we have sent repeated 
requests for action and shall continue 
to urge compliance until a full roster 


is reported, These committees are to 
be responsible for all education work 
both for unions and adults and an edu- 
cational directory has been printed in 
cooperation with the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America. Our commit- 
tee hopes to constitute a central clear- 
ing house so that labor experience with 
educational methods and developments 
in each locality may be used for the 
assistance and service of the labor 
movement. 

(Decisions for Educational Policies) 
Upon fundamental principles it is 
necessary that the national move- 
ment makes decisions and our cen- 
tral committee must collect the facts 
of experience upon which decisions are 
to be based. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that decisions of policy be made 
only after careful examination of ade- 
quate facts and experience and that 
local groups consult with the national 
committee before making final pro- 
nouncement upon principles which are 
general in application or significance. 
School organization and methods of in- 
struction are necessarily changing in 
order to perfect our educational pro- 
cedure. Again and again the attitude 
of labor to such changes comes under 
question and in order to promote most 
surely the welfare of all our people, 
it is necessary that decisions be made 
only in the light of full understanding 
of the method or principle under dis- 
cussion and after consideration of all 
factors and sources of information. 
We must seek to achieve that very 
difficult attitude—impartial judgment 
influenced only by facts and experi- 
ence. It not infrequently has hap- 
pened that a method or a theory has 
been discredited because wrongly ap- 
plied or because an interested group 
excluded certain data or information. 
One of the significant and fundamen- 
tal trends in the educational field of 
today is that which is attempting to 
disclose and define those agencies of 
culture which were ignored by the old 
classical education and to find in in- 
dustry and the things of daily life that 
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which will develop habits of construc- 
tive and creative thought and bring 
beauty and harmony into living. It has 
therefore become of greatest impor- 
tance that our judgment of new pro- 
posals shall be guided by a funda- 
mental philosophy and not hampered 
by stereotyped standards evolved by 
the concepts of culture of limited 
groups. As education grows to more 
democratic standards of service it will 
find new currents and higher levels 
which will more fully represent the 
educational needs of a greatly diverse 
group. Necessarily there will be 
changes and specialization but to con- 
fuse such developments with an effort 
to set up invidious distinctions is to 
obstruct an agency of real democracy. 
We must find the method whereby 
people in all walks of life may share 
in culture that leads to service and a 
higher vision of living. It is in this 
scientific spirit and with faith in the 
possibilities of democratic progress 
that we propose to invite study of such 
pressing problems as junior high 
schools, the platoon or work-study- 
play system, intelligence tests, etc. 
Some of these problems local groups 
have investigated and made reports in 
diametric conflict, one with another. 
It is obvious that unity of decision is 
most essential. We hope during the 
coming year to study these reports and 
conditions and facts upon which they 
were based to determine whether such 
conclusions represent well-founded or 
only apparent conflicts, 


(Teaching of Social Studies) 


In continuance of the work begun 
with the survey of the teaching of so- 
cial studies, we have sent copies of the 
confidential report on text books to au- 
thors and publishing companies. Com- 
munications received relative to this 
confidential report indicate that the re- 
port has served to point out the con- 
tribution Labor has made to our na- 
tional progress and social develop- 
ment. We may expect to find the ef- 
fects of the investigation and report 


evident in the broader and more uni- 
fied presentation of national life in 
future text books. We should expect 
gradual but definite progress. 


(Vocational Education) 


The labor movement is the agency 
that can best indicate the rela- 
tions between work and education 
and can fittingly imsist that the 
work process shall be permitted to 
render its full cultural service. For 
these reasons labor has emphasized 
vocational problems in education. But 
in no case has that emphasis been for 
the purpose of excluding other phases, 
rather to add the elements necessary 
for the development of the whole field 
of education as a unit. If labor is to 
make its specific contribution to this 
field of vocational education, it is of 
primary importance that a trade un- 
ionist of high standing and repute in 
our movement be selected for the com- 
missioner of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education representing la- 
bor. The Senate adjourned without 
confirming President Coolidge’s ap- 
pointment for this office and we urge 
that strong presentations be made to 
the President and to the Senate that 
only a trade unionist understanding 
the problems and best interests of the 
service be appointed to this office. We 
further urge that in connection with 
local administration of vocational edu- 
cation, both state and municipal, the 
local central body recommend advisory 
boards upon which labor shall have 
adequate representation. Such close 
contacts are necessary not only for 
the best direction of plans and policies 
but for the information of the labor 
movement. Public schools have very 
generally taken over apprentice train- 
ing which formerly was under union 
control; hence it becomes doubly nec- 
essary for labor to be identified with 
the determination of policies for in- 
dustrial education and vocational 
training. 

(Trade Education) 
We urged upon every national 
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and international organization to 
provide opportunities for advanced 
technical education for our member- 
ship. Trade manuals and correspond- 
ence courses ought to be available for 
members seeking to improve their 
craftsmanship. As elementary voca- 
tional training is usually under public 
school supervision or else is provided 
by the industry, we urge organizations 
to secure representation in the agen- 
cies controlling and directing this kind 
of education. 


(Adult Education) 


In no field of its educational 
activity can Labor point with a 
greater measure of satisfaction than 
to adult education, for in this field 
are to be found both comprehensive 
plans and substantial accomplishment, 
Adult workers’ education is the wit- 
ness that the world of labor and the 
world of culture that seemed to be 
drawing apart in our rapidly develop- 
ing industrialism has in fact found a 
basis of accord. Because of their re- 
ciprocal needs they should be joined in 
common bond, for no culture which 
is achieved without some form of cre- 
ative labor is worthy of the name 
culture. And no labor which is un- 
informed by such cultural standards as 
service or use or beauty dignifies sus- 
tained human activity. In this linking 
anew of labor and education, labor has 
disclosed a vast new opportunity for 
creative participation not only in the 
product of education but in its 
process. For all education whether 
adolescent or adult is essentially self- 
education. In labor’s untiring advo- 
cacy of free public instruction for the 
children of all the people; in its cham- 
pionship of vocational instruction, con- 
tinuation schools and night classes, it 
has conceived such educational agen- 
cies as indispensable for the adequate 
instruction of our youth and has as- 
sumed this civic responsibility for the 
future citizenship of our country. In 
labor’s active participation in the adult 
workers’ educational movement, it has 


assumed a new civic responsibility for 
itself. Labor recognizes that adult 
education is not to be regarded as a 
luxury for a few nor as the concern 
for a short period of early manhood 
but is an indispensable necessity of 
intelligent and constructive citizenship 
in democracy. Indeed, it conditions 
the character of democracy whether it 
be political, industrial or social. Dur- © 
ing the past three years the A. F. of L. 
has made a distinct and definite con- 
tribution to the adult education move- 
ment in the U.S. through the Workers 
Education Bureau with which it forms 
an organic part. That organic rela- 
tionship has been mutually beneficial 
and is essentially sound, for the prin- 
ciples of voluntary effort and local 
autonomy which form in part the basic 
principles of the American labor move- 
ment, form as well the basic princi- 
ples of adult education. Moreover, the 
educational achievement which has re- 
sulted from the reciprocal relationship 
must stand in refutation to the asser- 
tion that labor is interested only in 
material advantage and not in cultural 
opportunities. The 43rd Annual Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. outlined the 
practical steps for the development of 
this movement throughout our country 
so adequately that we venture to pre- 
sent here again these three specific 
proposals which set forth with admir- 
able brevity the goal to be achieved 
and the method to be pursued. “1. That 
we recommend to the workers of this 
country, through the channels pro- 
vided for them by the A. F. of L., the 
establishment of study classes for the 
free and impartial study of such prob- 
lems as are of interest to them, and 
that they avail themselves of the edu- 
cational advice of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau in the organization and 
conduct of such classes. 2. That we 
recommend that each State Federation 
of Labor establish a permanent edu- 
cational department and provide an 
educational director to cooperate ac- 
tively with the Workers Education Bu- 
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reau in providing adequately for the 
educational needs of the organized 
workers in every state in the United 
States. 3. That we recommend that 
the National and International Un- 
ions, City Central Bodies and other 
affiliated organizations appoint perma- 
nent educational committees to coop- 
erate fully in the development of this 
movement; and we further recommend 
that these organizations undertake ac- 
tive affiliation with the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau.” The response which 
these proposals have brought from 
the various bodies affiliated to the 
A. F. of L. has been most encourag- 
tae 


Two conclusions may be made 
. - . record of accomplish- 
ments: First, American labor is 


fundamentally interested in those cul- 
tural opportunities which make for an 
enlargement of vision and the fuller 
life of the entire citizenship; secondly, 
upon the development and extension 
of adult workers’ education to the en- 
tire membership of the Federation the 
future of the American labor move- 
ment depends. We hope that in the 
coming year every labor union and 
labor organization will authorize an 
educational agency to assure responsi- 
bility of meeting the educational needs 
of its own membership and to cooperate 
for the position of general educational 
understandings and purposes. (P. 217) 
The A. F. of L. believes in educational 
opportunities. It therefore directs the 
E.C. to use its influence to embody the 
following provisions in the Educa- 
tional Bill before Congress: “1. A de- 
\partment of education in charge of a 
‘secretary of education. 2. An adequate 
appropriation of $100,000,000 a year 
or more for the purposes of the bill. 
. A National Advisory Council to be 
ated upon which both organized la- 
and education shall be represented. 
. The law to be administered and the 
unds appropriated on the principle of 
educational opportunity for all 
ms or groups within the states.” 


(P. 221) Convention declared in favor 
of representatives of Labor being 
placed on the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education. 
Committee Report 

(1925, pp. 48, 285, 362) The Sterl- 
ing-Reed bill providing for a depart- 
ment of education failed of passage. 
The most effective opposition to the 
bill came from those who object to fur- 
ther federal aid to the several states 
for any purpose. This was said to have 
increased enormously. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, it was 
$144,264,373. There were also strong 
objections from private and parochial 
schools. The E.C. believes that an en- 
tirely new bill should be prepared to 
submit to Congress in which the fea- 
tures so effectively objected to could 
be eliminated. It is believed that if a 
bill providing simply for the creation 
of a department of education and the 
outlining of its functions was intro- 
duced it would have more influential 
support. An administration bill pro- 
posed the creation of a Department of 
Education and Relief to contain the 
bureau of pensions, bureau of educa- 
tion, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Howard 
University (colored), Freedman’s Hos- 
pital (colored) (all now in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior); public health 
bureau (now in the Treasury Depart- 
ment); federal board for vocational 
education (an independent body): 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf: 
United States Veterans’ Bureau and 
the National Home for Disabled, and 
Volunteer Soldiers. This bill was op- 
posed because the dominant influence 
in such a department would be mili- 
tary and political. The educational 
functions would be completely ob- 
secured and thus made less effective. 
Objection was also made to placing 
the federal board for vocational 
education in such a department as 
that proposed. It is supervised 
now by the departments of agri- 
culture, commerce and labor. Reha- 
bilitated persons can find employment 
in these industries only. The Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor has declared 
in favor of the board being independ- 
ent of all political influences, (P. 51) 
Public No. 361 provides for compul- 
sory school attendance in the District 
of Columba. Every child between the 
age of 7 and 16 must attend a public, 
private or parochial school or be in- 
structed during the time the public 
schools are in session. Any child be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years who 
has completed satisfactorily the eighth 
grade course of study or a course of 
study deemed by the board of educa- 
tion equivalent thereto may be ex- 
cused by the superintendent of schools 
from further attendance providing he 
is actually, lawfully and regularly 
employed. 

An effort was made, after the law 
was enacted to provide night schools 
for children who worked in the day- 
time but who had not passed the eighth 
grade. Representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor appeared at 
a meeting called by the superintendent 
of schools and entered strong objec- 
tions. It was opposed because it would 
be dangerous to the health of children 
to work during the day and attend 
school at night. This plan was with- 
drawn and it was decided that all chil- 
dren under 16 who had not passed the 
eighth grade and were at work should 
cease their employment and attend 
day schools. (P. 72) Labor has given 
a marked emphasis to education work 
during the past year. Education is the 
method by which we develop individual 
capacities and abilities, learn to evalu- 
ate our experiences, and develop the 
principles by which we order our lives. 
It is a marvelously dynamic thing 
which builds up differences between 
individuals and between groups. Rec- 
ognizing that education is a continuing 
process paralleling life experiences, 
Labor has divided its educational work 
into two parts; one dealing with edu- 
cation of youth, the other, with educa- 
tion of adults. The first part of this 
program is under the direction of the 
A. F. of L. Committee on Education. 


The second part is conducted through 
the Workers Education Bureau. For 
the youth of the country, we help to 
promote a public school system, and 
state universities; for adults, we are’ 
committed to the principle of volun-— 
tary educational undertakings. The 
wage earners of America in their or- 
ganized capacity feel a responsibility 
for contributing to the development of 
existing educational institutions. We 
were persistent in demanding a public 
school system for educating the youth 
of our country and have constantly de- 
manded wider educational opportuni- 
ties for all. We believe it ought to be 
possible for persons in every vocation 
and walk of life to have within them 
selves reserves and equipment intelli- 
gently to adjust themselves to change 
in life and work and to utilize ever 
experience for the development of 
richer and more potential personality. 
Labor believes that the public scho 
system should provide full and varied 
educational opportunities for th 
youth of the country. In order to in- 
sure to every boy and girl at least a 
minimum training, compulsory educa- 
tion laws have been enacted. A rather 
considerable body of fundamentals has 
been adopted by the A. F. of L. from 
time to time dealing with the various 
phases of education. These principles 
are concerned with proposals which 
the organized labor movement feels is 
essential to the best service from our 
public schools. In order to see that 
this educational program is carried 
out as well as to contribute to the de- 
velopment of our public school system 
the A. F. of L. has continued its ef- 
forts to secure the appointment of co- 
operating committees on education by, 
every central labor union and state 
federation of labor. Two hundred and 
thirteen of these committees have been 
reported to our national office. State 
federations of labor have educational 
directors or departments. These com- 
mittees are the agencies responsible 
for carrying into effect, locally, poli- 
cies and undertakings recommended by 


These commitices have been urged to 
secure labor represeniation on local 
_ school boards and on boards of di- 
Fectors of local libraries, to promoie 
adequate appropriations for school 


_ asked to secure data on text books for 
social studies in use in their communi- 


| ee Conration problems, 
‘the A. F. of L. wishes to advise local 
on education to observe 


advice 

biased, or who are influenced by issues 
im which their imieresis are concerned. 
Ti has as unfortunately happened that by 


i 
: ae 
; 
“the 


consultation and mutual agreement 


System) 


in localities where the work-study- 
= method was in use, daia 
_ and opinions on this method of or- 
‘ganization. Reporis or data have been 
Feceived from New York Ciiy, the 
‘Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 

_ the Chicago Federation of Labor, the 
_ Detroit Federation of Labor. These 
ee ee ony of opin 
among labor groups 

_ Upon the value of this method. This 
3s to be expecied because of the fact 
_ that the plan itself is as yet in an 
experimental siage. Two main princi- 


ares oT 9) One 
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ples are involved, one educaiional, and 
the other adminisiraiive. The first is 
deparimenialization, the second is an 
effort to use school buildmgs and 
school equipment most economically. 
To make a decision on this problem 
Labor needs data that will indicate in 
what grade deparimentalizaiion oughi 
to begin. This is a problem thai should 
be approached as a technical educa- 
tional problem to be determimed afier 
Scientific study upon the basis of faci. 
Labor needs to protect itself against 
the injeciion of personal opmion and 
Propaganda imio the problem. The 
problem of the most eciicient use of 
school buildings and school equipment 
is also one that must be determimed 
upon 2 basis of study and after having 
in mind always thai the uliimaie pur- 
pose of education is the bringing of 
greater possibilities for a richer and 
faller life io all and that uliimaie de 
cision should not be determined solely 
by fimancial savings. 
(Junior High Schools) 

Our attitude upon junior high school 
organization musi be based upon a 
stady of resulis. Our Commiiice on 
Edueaition is seeking data for the 
service of local commiitices. Uniil 
Statistical evaluaiion of the 633 
method of adminisiraiive division as 
opposed to the 84 is available, all de- 
cions will be based on opimion rather 
than faci. 


(intelligence Tesis) 

Intelligence tesis are as yet so com- 
pletely in the experimental siage that 
no judgment can as yei be formed as 
to their educational value. The com- 
mittee will coniimue io gather infor- 
mation and keep im touch with resulis 
of experiences. Most of ithe iesis 
measure only informaiion and a spe- 
cial level of intelligence rather than 
menial power. 


(Vocational and Trade Educaiion) 


The suggestion has been repeatedly 
sent from the central office that trade 
unions see to it that local undertakings 
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in trade and vocational education have 
the advantage of the continuous advice 
and supervision of representatives of 
trade unions concerned with the field 
in which instruction is given. It is 
not sufficient to have a labor represent- 
ative on the national representative 
committee directing the work of the 
Federal Board but in each city, state 
and municipality there should be sim- 
ilar representative groups on which 
labor is fully represented. Vocational 
and trade education should be a coop- 
erative undertaking between the 
school and industry with comprehen- 
sive management and organized work- 
ers. Certain types of studies can best 
be taught in the school but the appli- 
cation of special trade instruction is 
given best in the shop where indus- 
trial equipment is available. We can 
not call attention too emphatically to 
that vitally important feature of the 
Cincinnati plan which provides for 
an educator to coordinate the work 
done in the school with that done in 
the shop. Trade training is a problem 
that concerns the trade unions vitally. 
By performing their full part in the 
tripartite control of training done 
through public schools, the unions can 
maintain constructive regulation of 
apprentices preparing to come into 
their industries. All local unions or 
local industrial groups such as build- 
ing and metal trades councils are 
urged to interest themselves in local 
vocational and trade training for 
apprentices. The first step is the 
establishment of tripartite control. 
Some unions provide schools for their 
own apprentices and such undertak- 
ings are greatly to be commended. We 
hope that work of this nature will be 
initiated by all trade unions. 

Because social studies constitute the 
initial medium through which boys and 
girls first begin to develop balanced 
understanding of life and history it is 
vitally important that these texts be 
written from the point of view that 
comprehends all of the forces con- 
tributing to the development of history 


and national life. As we have fre- 
quently pointed out, too many of these 
texts have been written by those who 
have only a limited understanding and 
experience. This has resulted in mis- 
interpretation of economic factors, 
particularly the labor movement. 
Some years ago Labor undertook a 
survey of social texts for the purpose 
of disclosing the prevailing practice 
of ignoring fundamental forces that 
were changing the lives of the com- 
mon people, That survey proved stim- 
ulating and was instrumental in help- 
ing a number of writers to develop 
more comprehensive points of view. 
Since these text books become pri- 
mary sources of information for mil- 
lions of students, it is of basic impor- 
tance that there be sustained efforts to 
point out shortcomings and to help 
writers to interpret history and na- 
tional life more correctly. The El Paso 
convention authorized the Committee 
on Education to continue this study 
and that work is now under way. Local 
committees on education are gathering 
factual data on social text books for 
the study. The labor movement in its 
fullest implications represents a de- 
velopment and an upward progress of 
the masses of each nation. The or- 
ganization is the lifting power that 
makes possible higher standards of 
life and work and enjoyment of wider 
opportunities. It is the record of great 
national forces making for peaceful 
progress and the achievements of 
peaceful constructive effort that Labor 
wishes to call to the attention of writ- 
ers of texts used in public schools. 
Our purpose is to contribute construc- 
tive suggestions, not to promote propa- 
ganda on behalf of any group or 
movement. 
(Uniform Education Laws) 

A basic step in assuring better 
educational opportunities for all is 
to enact in all states compulsory 
educational laws prescribing educa- 
tional requirements. We suggest that 
the A. F. of L. draft a model compul- 
sory education bill to be recommended 
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to affiliated central bodies. By secur- 
ing educational legislation that will re- 
quire school attendance we will at the 
same time materially reduce the possi- 
bility of child labor. (P. 285) The A. F. 
of L. has always been a champion of 
education believing it to be a founda- 
tion-stone of our American democracy. 
Its history as a labor organization has 
been a history of continuous advocacy 
of education for all the people. The re- 
port on education submitted to this 
convention points out the many ways 
in which the A. F. of L. can be of 
further service to the cause of educa- 
tion both in our schools and State uni- 
versities and through the education of 
the American trade union movement. 
Attention might be here and now di- 
rected to a condition which is develop- 
ing and one full of danger to the cause 
of the wage earner. Our present in- 
dustrial situation, as is well known, is 
dependent upon judicial attitude, 
which necessitates our giving careful 
consideration to the many changes 
which are proposed. At the present 
time there are efforts being made to 
prevent the children of the workers 
acquiring an education in law and the 
other professions, despite their ability 
and fitness. The restrictions which are 
sought to be imposed by certain asso- 
ciations, if successful, would debar 
children of the workers from securing 
an education in law and other profes- 
sions without great cost and many 
years of schooling and restrict the 
teaching of these professions to an 
extremely dangerous degree. We be- 
lieve this situation merits investiga- 
tion and study on the part of the A. F. 
of L. and therefore recommend that 
the E.C. be requested to make a careful 
: study of the qualifications and restric- 
tions placed upon those who seek to 
enter all professions. We further direct 
that the E.C. investigate the desira- 
bility of promoting legislation in the 
| egeral states which will provide for 
| the establishment of a specified num- 
_ ber of scholarships in the state uni- 
versities open to students of all sec- 


ondary schools of recognized standing 
within the respective states, on the 
basis of merit. It has been a part of 
the wise policy of the American pub- 
public education system to place upon 
the locality large powers in the admin- 
istration of its educational system. 
This develops a sense of responsibility; 
this policy also implies that in every 
locality that all the groups that are 
concerned with the results of educa- 
tion must take an interest in our edu- 
cational system. American labor is 
one of those groups; it has expressed 
itself on many general principles deal- 
ing with education, in convention re- 
ports and in resolutions. It is of the 
utmost importance that these princi- 
ples be carried out into practice as far 
as it is practicable. The creation of 
local committees on education in cen- 
tral labor bodies and State Federations 
of Labor to perform this important 
service have long been advocated by 
labor. Their steady development, dur- 
ing the past year, is a matter of great 
satisfaction. We heartily commend the 
varied activities that have been as- 
signed to these committees, whether it 
be the gathering of facts or social 
studies, securing representation on 
local school or library boards, or 
supporting adequate appropriations 
for school teachers, school purposes 
or indeed promoting the educational 
program of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. We again recommend that 
State Federations of Labor and every 
central body in the country join in the 
establishment of such educational com- 
mittees so that the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of these activities may 
be borne and shared by all. (P. 349) 
The A. F. of L. commends highly the 
work of the permanent Committee on 
Education in making a careful, un- 
biased examination of textbooks in the 
social sciences. Labor wants only an 
unprejudiced statement of the facts 
as they relate to its cause and its work. 
Labor, however, will do all in its power 
to prevent anti-labor propaganda from 
being used in the textbooks in the 
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schools. It also commends the co- 
operation of the E.C. with the Re- 
search Department of the American 
Federation of Teachers in having a 
study made of the selection of text- 
books in the public schools and also 
the selection made of current maga- 
zines for public school libraries. 
Teachers are in a tactical position in 
which they may be of great service 
to labor in protecting the minds of the 
children from coming into contact with 
prejudiced material. (P. 347) The 
A. F. of L. believes that the study of 
compulsory school attendance laws 
made by the permanent Committee on 
Education will pave the way to an 
understanding of the extent to which 
the neglect of parents to require the 
school attendance of their children, 
and the truancy of the children may 
be reduced or wholly prevented. But 
while laws will certainly help to re- 
duce neglect and truancy, it is also 
true that the introduction of interest- 
ing subject matter in the school cur- 
riculum will still further reduce tru- 
ancy, and without the great pressure 
necessary to enforce the law. 


Education, Department of (U.S.) 


(1926, p. 355) Since the year 1918 
the A. F. of L. has been on record as 
in favor of national legislation estab- 
lishing a Federal department of edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Every year since that 
time a bill has been introduced in 
Congress, and has received the sup- 
port of this organization. However, 
we believe that the sentiment through- 
out the country generally has become 
increasingly unfavorable to the na- 
tional control of education. In re- 
sponse to this opposition, the various 
bills relating to the establishment of 
this department have tended to elim- 
inate more and more those provisions 
which might be interpreted as provid- 
ing for a system of national control. 
Objection was raised in February, 
1926, to the Curtis-Reed bill now be- 
fore the Congress for the reason that 


it contains a provision which would 
establish interdepartmental confer- 
ences. In the opinion of the A. F. of L. 
this provision would open the way for 
the domination of the new department 
by other and more powerful depart- 
ments that might have educational 
programs of their own of national ex- 
tent and character. In the opinion of 
your committee the A, F. of L. should. 
not approve any bill for the establish- 
ment of a department of education, 
unless it specifically provides for the 
autonomy of the department, and un- 
less the proposed department is to be 
a department of research and distri- 
bution of information. It seems to 
your committee that a department 
of research would be especially valu- 
able as a means of providing the 
country with facilities for meeting 
the menace of the establishment of a 
national authority owned and con- 
trolled by the great foundations that 
are even now building up their power 
through a national movement in edu- 
cation. But because of the grave and 
important questions that have arisen 
in connection with the establishment 
of a federal department of education, 
a thorough investigation of the entire 
subject should be made before the 
A. F. of L. commits itself further up- 
on the issues raised in relation to this 
legislation. 


Committee Report 


(1927, p. 37) Since trade unions 
depend upon voluntary methods for 
progress, trade unionists must be 
in a position to decide their prob- 
lems wisely. This means that trade 
unions must increasingly look to 
educational methods as the way 
to progress. No radical change of 
policy or method is involved, only 
the union helps to keep its members 
aware of the relative importance of 
tendencies and supplies information 
that will help them to find constructive 
methods of dealing with problems. 
This educational work is going on 
through many channels. National and 
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international trade unions conduct 
educational work through their offi- 
cial journals and special trade train- 
ing. Many unions have special study 
classes and discussion groups. The 
suggestions and leadership of the 
Workers Education Bureau have been 
most useful in stimulating educational 
undertakings and in helping study 
groups to have necessary literature and 
discussion leaders.... We know that 
mental capacity and grasp should con- 
tinue to develop with life experience 
and that, therefore, educational op- 
portunities should be planned to 
parallel constructive living. We are 
fully persuaded that educational op- 
portunities for adult workers are most 
effective when they develop out of the 
problems of life and work. These prob- 
lems may be made the stimulus for 
acquiring new information and for re- 
examination of experience and con- 
ceptions. These educational projects 
which are associated with the shop, 
the union meeting, or community life, 
have most vital appeal to workers and 
are of the most potential influence. 
We believe that adult workers’ educa- 
tion undertakings should avoid arti- 
ficial conditions and environments and 
should seek to make normal life ex- 
periences educational and therefore 
cultural. 

(Local Cooperating Committees) 

(1927, p. 347)—The formation of 
local committees on education by cen- 
tral labor bodies is a most natural step 
to the actual participation by organ- 
ized labor in the concern of public edu- 
cation throughout the country. We 
therefore recommend that every Cen- 
tral Body provide for the appointment 


of permanently maintained local com- 
mittees. 


(Contribution to Education) 
(1928, pp. 83, 319) The two impor- 
tant pieces of work that have been 
continued are: Bringing up to date 
the chart of the provisions of state 
compulsory school attendance laws, 
and reviews of social text books. The 


enactment of good compulsory school 
attendance laws, together with effi- 
cient administration is fundamental in 
assuring to every child opportunity 
for education. 


Committee Report 


(1931, pp. 66, 339) Organized labor 
was the major instrumentality in es- 
tablishing the public school system. 
One hundred years ago the courageous 
and far-seeing advocacy of free edu- 
cation by Labor was responsibile in a 
large part for the establishment of 
our system of public education. To 
the growing class of wage earners in 
sound organization we are indebted 
for our free tax-supported schools. 
Since that day Labor has been the 
consistent protector and defender of 
the public schools. Compulsory edu- 
cation laws, legislation providing for 
vocational, continuation and evening 
schools, for free textbooks and for 
increases in school revenues, material 
increases in teachers’ salaries, admin- 
istrative reforms, such as the reduc- 
tion in the size of classes and the 
more democratic participation of class- 
room teachers in the conduct of the 
schools, the election of progressive 
boards of education with labor and 
occasionally teacher representation, 
are among Labor’s accomplishments 
in public school education. No labor 
convention has been held in recent 
times which did not devote an appreci- 
able part of its time to a consideration 
of the school problem. It has adopted 
an educational platform in which 
every one of its demands aims at the 
improvement of the schools. Among 
these are: Better enforcement of the 
educational laws, wider use of the 
school plant, reduction in the size of 
the school unit and in the size of 
classes, revision of salary schedules 
upward, increase of school revenues to 
maintain and develop public schools, 
cooperation between Boards of Edu- 
cation and superintendents and com- 
mittees representing the teaching 
body in all cases of controversy be- 
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tween school authorities and teachers, 
tenure of position for teachers dur- 
ing efficiency, textbooks for social 
subjects to reflect a comprehensive 
presentation of the social sciences, a 
curriculum for sound training in citi- 
zenship, promotion of adult education, 
elimination of adult illiteracy, work- 
ers’ education and vocational re-train- 
ing for the unemployed. This is an 
educational program second to none 
and organized labor does well to be 
proud of it. (p. 344) This convention 
urges a more determined and sus- 
tained program of educational activi- 
ty on the part of the central labor 
unions and the state federations of 
labor. The critical and changing 
character of our present economic 
situation makes such educational ac- 
tivity on the part of the state and 
local branches of the Federation in- 
dispensable if labor is to meet the 
challenge of the present crisis. (P. 
345) One of the most notable contribu- 
tions of the A. F. of L. to the public 
welfare during the fifty years of its 
existence has been its unwavering 
support of the extension of education 
for all the people. Indeed Labor’s 
contribution to the widening of educa- 
tional opportunities for the entire 
citizenship would alone justify its ex- 
istence and merit a generous measure 
of public approbation. Such service 
in behalf of wider educational facili- 
ties which began with the needs of 
the children of the Nation has been 
extended until today Labor recognizes 
that the education of the adult popu- 
lation is an inseparable aspect of 
democratic citizenship and should be 
universal and lifelong. (P. 350) The 
A. F. of L. reaffirms its support of 
vocational and continuation schools 
and urge all its locals, component 
bodies and members to support and 
protect the vocational and continua- 
tion school ideas nationally and in 
their own communities, securing ac- 
tive cooperation of organized labor 
and other social groups interested in 


maintaining comprehensive education- 
al opportunities for all children. 


Vocational Education 


(1931, pp. 84, 8365) If assistance in 
knowing the jobs available is supple- 
mented by help in adapting work, skill 
and experience to various industries, 
an element in flexibility is introduced 
that will help in meeting the problem 
of technological unemployment. 

The unprecedented rate of techni- 
cal change in the past decade has made 
it plain that vocational education 
should provide opportunities for 
adults. Services for adults will be 
most practical when coordinated with 
the work of the employment service. 
The employment service accumulates 
information on the kinds of work for 
which wage earners will be hired and 
the relative number of employees 
needed. The vocational counselor 
should know what industries make use 
of similar skills so that courses of re- 
training can be worked out. 

Our educational agencies should con- 
sider this problem of vocational edu- 
cation for adults and make provisions 
to meet it. Experience in this field will 
in turn be reciprocally helpful in keep- 
ing vocational education for boys and 
girls practical and adapted to indus- 
trial and worker needs. 


Committee Report 

(1932, p. 262) The A. F. of L. re- 
iterates its position of other years 
and goes on record in favor of compul- 
sory full-time education to the age of 
16 and part-time education to the age 
of 18 for all children in every state, 
and that adequate machinery for such 
law enforcement be provided and 
maintained. 


(Education and Economic Recovery) 


(P. 265) The A. F. of L. desires 
to emphasize in the minds of the 
delegates the relation of education to 
economic recovery. Not only is the 
maintenance of the wages of over a 
million workers in this social industry 
important in the work of stabilization, 
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but also education increases consump- 
tion, since it raises the standard of 
living of the people. Educated people 
desire more and better things; the 
luxuries of a generation ago have be- 
come the necessities of today. With 
the increased consumption created by 
education comes increased production, 
which furnishes employment to more 
workers, who themselves create an 
endless chain demanding increased 
consumption, stimulating production 
in a constantly widening circle. The 
E.C. is directed to prepare and intro- 
duce into the next Congress a resolu- 
tion providing for the understaking of 
a nation-wide investigation into school 
financing, urban and rural, to ascer- 
tain and publicize how school finances 
are raised, how disbursed, what por- 
tion goes into instruction, what por- 
tion into physical equipment, mainte- 
nance, and other labor costs and what 
portion is intentionally diverted from 
its proper uses. This canvass is to in- 
clude the relations of the public school 
to public welfare, to discover how the 
public schools today function in our 
national economy and what is their 
worth as a social institution. (P. 266) 
The A. F. of L. will take vigorous ac- 
tion to guard against any curtailment 
of the school curriculum or elimination 
of any educational activity. It also 
protests against any shortening of the 
school year. (P. 267) The A. F. of L. 
recognizes as serious the emergency 
created by a vast increase in school 
membership and a decrease in school 
revenues, and urges the expenditure 
of money by Boards of Education in 
sufficient amounts properly to main- 
tain adequate systems of education for 
all children of school age even though 
payment for this education must be 
made at some future date through is- 
suance of bonds or by loans. 
Public School System 

(1932, pp. 94-263) The public 
school system of the United States is 
peculiarly an institution of the people. 
The early labor unions took the initia- 


tive in the movement for tax-support- 
ed schools, and have maintained a 
responsibility for widening the func- 
tions of public schools so as to serve 
developing social purposes. Labor be- 
lieves that democratic institutions 
necessitate equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all. Equal opportunities 
do not mean identical opportunities. 
For this reason we have advocated 
special classes, choice of courses lead- 
ing to different types of development, 
and the richest cultural opportunities 
practically attainable. 

There has been a steady increase 
in the services which public schools 
render. 

In 1914 the average school year 
consisted of 158.7 days; in 1930, 172.7 
days, and increase of 14.0 days or 
8.82%. 

In 1914 there were in the United 
States 26,002,153 children between 
the ages of 5 and 17, the period usual- 
ly considered of school age; in 1930, 
there were 31,571,322, an increase of 
21.4%. In 1914 there were 19,153,786 
pupils enrolled in public elementary 
and secondary schools; in 1930, the 
school rosters recorded 25,678,015 pu- 
pils, an increase of 6,524,229 or 34.1%. 
In this period the chief measure in 
enrollment was in the high schools 
where enrollment increased from 1,- 
218,804 to 4,399,422, or 261%. 

In this period the costs of public 
elementary and secondary schools in- 
creased from $555,077,000 in 1914 to 
$2,320,776,000 in 1930, an increase of 
$1,765,699,000, or 318%. The in- 
crease went for longer terms and in- 
creased attendance 27.30%; improve- 
ments in educational service 23.98% 
and to cover depreciation of the doliar 
48.72%. 

In spite of the fact that expendi- 
tures for public schools have increased 
so definitely, the percentage of na- 
tional income spent for this purpose 
remained practically constant in the 
decade ending in 1929, and now is 
3.35%, a slight increase, due to the 
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decline in national income. Fourteen 
states and the District of Columbia 
spend less than 3% of their income 
for education; 18 states spend between 
3 and 4%; 16 spend more than 
4%. 

The proportion of national income 
that goes into federal, state, and lo- 
cal taxes amounted to approximately 
13% in 1930. Nearly half of this goes 
to support local government. Approx- 
imately 25% of all money collected 
for governmental purposes is spent 
for education. 

The depression has reduced nation- 
al income and brought to government 
increased need for relief for the un- 
employed and relief for business. The 
result is numerous proposals to re- 
duce the costs of government, to de- 
crease the burden on the wealthy by 
shifting from income tax to sales tax, 
and to reduce tax rates. A number of 
so-called “economy” organizations 
have been formed by groups with spe- 
cial interests. 


When there is less money to spend, 
it is wise to study expenditures care- 
fully. In deciding national policies, 
we must consider social costs as well 
as financial costs. Public schools are 
the training agencies for our future 
citizenry. The abilities and the ca- 
pacities of the future citizens, the 
ethical and spiritual levels of life in 
coming decades, our business success, 
our political effectiveness, the quality 
of our future civilizations, depend 
largely upon our educational policies. 


Our educational policies should, 
therefore, be guided by long-time 
planning. Financing over long periods 
utilizes both cash and borrowing pol- 
icies. As a fundamendal policy, it is 
axiomatic that as a nation we cannot 
afford to reduce the educational op- 
portunities provided for our citizens, 
present or future. We should, there- 
fore, develop methods of meeting ex- 
penditures for the lean years of the 
business cycle by borrowing to be paid 
during prosperity. 


Retrenchments are pretty general 
throughout the United States. Some 
have been affected by real economies 
that bring better service at lower 
costs, but the larger proportion means 
curtailed educational opportunities, A 
survey made by the National Educa- 
tion Association covering cities hav- 
ing a population of 2,500 or more 
brought replies from 1,401, showing - 
that 45.2% expected to increase or 
maintain teachers’ salaries, paid in 
1931-2. In this group are cities which 
give increments provided by sched- 
ules, cities withholding increments but 
with no other form of salary cut, and 
cities where only slight adjustments 
have been made. Some of the salaries 
maintained this year represent cuts 
last year or withheld increases. 48.3% 
have cut salaries; the small remain- 
der is uncertain. 


Of the cities with a population 
over 100,000 reporting 45.6% are 
maintaining or increasing salaries; 
45.6% are decreasing salaries, with 
the remaining group uncertain. 


There are hidden cuts which such 
inquiries do not bring out. The 
American Federation of Teachers 
points out that in New York City va- 
cancies are not filled by regular 
teachers, but substitutes on a per 
diem basis are employed. In a num- 
ber of localities teachers are paid in 
script or school warrants which can 
be cashed only at a substantial loss 
to the teacher. 


Permanent lowering of salaries will 
be reflected in the teaching force. 


An inquiry is under way under the 
direction of the United States Office 
of Education to find what the depres- 
sion has done to the public schools. 
From some of the data now available 
it seems plain that school construction 
work is practically at a standstill. 
The activities which are most gener- 
ally dropped are various kinds of 
health education, supervision, child 
guidance, summer schools, evening 
classes, special classes for the blind 
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or adjusting problem children, play- 
grounds, recreation, art, music. Nor- 
folk, Virginia, has dropped kindergar- 
tens and reduced its special teachers 
25 per cent. Reading, Pennsylvania, 
has dropped its summer schools and 
classes for foreign-born mothers. Ak- 
ron, Ohio, cut salaries 20% and 
dropped kindergartens and elementary 
home economics. Cincinnati discon- 
tinued summer schools in 1932 and 
dropped music in the first grade. To- 
ledo, Ohio, curtailed supervisory 
forces 45 per cent, medical inspection 
40 per cent, attendance officers 50 per 
cent. Los Angeles reduced salaries 10 
per cent, eliminated many supervisors, 
discarded manual education in six ele- 
mentary schools, reduced the time of 
doctors 3344 per cent, and transporta- 
tion services 20 per cent. New Bed- 
ford, Mass., suspended Americaniza- 
tion work and curtailed boys clubs, 
special classes, art and music. 

Minneapolis eliminated free sum- 
mer schools and reduced evening 
schools 30 per cent, elementary teach- 
ers of physical education 40 per cent 
and supervisors 20 per cent. 

In some states schools have been 
closed. In Alabama all the schools in 
at least 8 counties have been closed; 
and, unless aid is forthcoming, all the 
schools in the state may close. The 
Same is true in 8 or 10 other states. 

A brief review of the functions 
which the public schools have been 
obliged to undertake to perform in a 
changing social order, should at once 
demonstrate the futility of taking 
backward steps in meeting the obli- 
gation to provide for them. In the 
course of the decades since the begin- 
ning of public schools the original 
purpose of teaching the “three R’s” 
to children has developed into the so- 
cial obligation to eradicate illiteracy 
as a generally protective measure 
against the political menace of ig- 
norance. To the basic “three-R” type 
of education, the schools have added 
a program of education for citizenship 
through the study of history, civics, 


and elementary economics. Coordinate 
with this development was the intro- 
duction in the schools of the study of 
science and its applications to the dis- 
coveries of the industrial age and to 
the interrelations of the nations of 
men through travel and communica- 
tion. Education was becoming the 
means by which young people learned 
of the vastly complex relationships of 
mankind, thus giving them their first 
understanding of the nature and im- 
portance of standards of human be- 
havior. 

Incidental to the development of 
the school curriculum, it was realized 
that the schools were in the position 
to contribute to the development of a 
national culture. The development of 
culture as a broad and general refine- 
ment or enlightenment of the under- 
standing in relation to the customs of 
men, to reasoned conduct, to the con- 
ditions favorable for satisfactory liv- 
ing, and to the general welfare, is 
recognized as being fundamental to 
our civilization. The schools promote 
the development of such culture 
through the proper teaching not only 
of literature, music, and other arts, 
but also through the training in the 
knowledge and method of science, lan- 
guage, and in the various types of in- 
dustrial activities, such as are known 
as pre-vocational and vocational stud- 
ies. 

It is inherent in the general outlook 
of those who have learned to do their 
social thinking through their experi- 
ence in the labor movement to regard 
the study and occupation in productive 
labor as being truly cultural in its 
effects on the personalities of men and 
women. It is especially important to 
the men and women in industry and 
to their children to realize that while 
the industrial requirement of hours of 
labor is tending through the operation 
of economic forces to be reduced in 
number, the opportunity for the prof- 
itable use of leisure comes nearer. 
For the promotion of satisfaction in 
living as well as for general political 
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security, it imperative that the pub- 
lic schools carry on the important 
work of providing a cultural education 
for the children. 


Through practical knowledge gained 
in industry, the men and women of toil 
understand that the conditions under 
which work is done are likely to be the 
most important consideration of all. 
Without an organized and socially 
supported body of standards, the in- 
stitution of public education might 
easily become a social curse. For this 
reason the labor movement insists on 
a steadily improving physical environ- 
ment for children in schools as well 
as in their homes. School buildings 
should be safe, well planned, well 
lighted and well ventilated. Factory 
conditions should be avoided by hav- 
ing no school building even in densely 
populated areas for more than 2,500 
children, and by having small, man- 
agement classes. There is no economy 
in large schools. There should be 
cleanliness everywhere as an aid to 
decency of conduct. There shauld be 
playgrounds available as an aid to 
health. 

In addition to pay cuts, the size of 
classes and reduction in number of su- 
pervisors have increased the teacher- 
load. Teachers are giving more with- 
out a corresponding improvement in 
educational results. In this, the worst 
depression that has ever developed out 
of our economic mismanagement, we 
must consider educational policies, not 
only as affected by present conditions 
but with respect to their influence on 
succeeding generations. 


Undoubtedly, economies that would 
materially reduce school costs could 
be achieved in every school and every 
community. But ill-advised or reckless 
retrenchments must be opposed by all 
intelligent citizens. Organized labor 
should be on guard to conserve our 
public school system. There should be 
no needless breaking down of stand- 
ards. 


Committee Report 


(1933, p. 299) The A. F. of L. re 
affirms its position of unswerving sup- 
port of public education, the neces- 


tages for adult workers. (5) 
equitable wage for all teachers. 
employees of the school system sha 
be assured an equitable wage, security 
of position, and decent working condi- 
tions. (6) Security of tenure for 2 
educational workers. (7) Decent work 
ing conditions for teachers. (8) Right 
to establish teachers’ unions, affiliated 
with organized labor. (9) Opportuni- 
ty for culture and professional study 
for teachers. (10) Maintenance of 
educational standards. (11) Provision 
for old age pensions for teachers. 
(12) Opportunity for teachers to par- 
ticipate in formulating educational 
policy. The A. F. of L. renews its 
pledge of utmost endeavor for the 
protection of education from kinder- 
garten through university, and that 
it call upon all affiliated state and lo 
cal central bodies to fight to the ut 
most to maintain intact our free pub 
lic school system in this country. 


Public School System 


(1933, p. 142) One of the most dey- 
astating consequences of the economic 
conditions prevailing today has been 
the breakdown of the American free 
public school system. No section of 
the country, no community in any sec- 
tion but that its schools have suffered 
materially during the last two years. 
In fact, thousands of schools have been 
closed entirely, after a tragic effort 
had been made locally to keep them 
open for a month or two. In other 
localities the schools have been kept 
open by unpaid or partially paid 
teachers. In far too many places a 
system of charging tuition evidences 
in the public schools marked retro-_ 


4 


| 
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gression, thereby denying those who 
cannot pay the right to send their 
children to the public school. 

The number of teachers employed in 
our schools has been decreased by 


‘ many thousands while the number of 


pupils enrolled has increased by the 
hundred thousand; as a result of which 
the size of classes has been increased 
enormously everywhere, creating 4 
sort of mass-production form of edu- 
cation. 

School building programs have been 
seriously curtailed. During the last 
year there was a reduction of almost 
50 percent in the amount of capital 


_ made available for school construction 


and repair to take care of the normal 
growth and normal needs of a com- 
munity. Overcrowded schools are the 
result. This shortage of school build- 
ing space has forced the shortening of 
the school day in an already shortened 
school year. Over 35,000 schools are 
on part time, running two or more 
shifts. 

Thousands of pupils are being housed 
in dilapidated portable buildings. 
Highly essential parts of the school 
system are being eliminated every- 
where. Kindergartens, night schools, 
continuation schools, vocational train- 
ing classes, medical and dental clinics 
now more needed than ever have been 
either eliminated or seriously curtailed 
in practically every state in the union. 

The importance of any one of these 
is plainly to be seen. The kindergar- 
ten performs an educational service 
for the child of 4 and 5 years which 
must be given at that age only. 

For 60 years public opinion has rec- 
ognized the worth of a systematized 
educational program for 4 and 5 year 
old children. Since St. Louis opened 
the first public school kindergarten in 
1873, young children in practically all 
the large cities and in a quarter of 
the smaller cities have had an oppor- 
tunity to attend kindergartens. 

When a child enters school he be- 
comes for the first time a part of a 
Social group outside of his immediate 


family. In the kindergarten the social 
adjustments of the young child are 
the primary goal In the first grade 
there is a general expectancy that a 
child must learn to read. But it is 
shown by studies that a certain mental 
age and not a chronological age fits a 
child to learn to read. The kinder- 
garten program develops that mental 
age and helps make the child fitted for 
success in his school progress. 


In the kindergarten a child begins 
to learn how to get along with others 
who have similar rights and privileges. 
He learns how to respond to directions 
and to handle materials with which he 
can express his ideas. He develops 
adequate habits of personal hygiene. 
Children from families speaking a for- 
eign language at home are given an 
English vocabulary and training in us- 
ing it effectively. These young chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents carry 
back into the family a little realized 
influence in true Americanism. 


Physical and mental tendencies that 
may make difficulties in an individual’s 
later school life are discoverable in the 
kindergarten and corrective treatment 
given. A student of juvenile delin- 
quency attributes to the kindergarten 
a marked influence toward wholesome 
behavior of the adolescent. 


Experiences of the kindergarten 
program introduce children to the be- 
ginnings of reading, arithmetic, and 
other subjects of the elementary school 
curriculum with marked success. It is 
difficult to apply adequate measures to 
the growth and development of these 
young children. However, within the 
past few years research has shown 
that children who have attended kin- 
dergarten have higher scores in intel- 
ligence and in achievement in the 
school subjects, their ratings in social 
habits are higher, and they have fewer 
promotion failures than children with- 
out kindergarten experience. The re- 
duction of promotion failures is a sav- 
ing in dollars and cents to the tax- 
payer and, what is more important, it 
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saves the child’s courage and self- 
respect. 

State legislation provides for the 
establishment of kindergartens in all 
but four states. 

However, in the face of current 
economies local school systems are be- 
ing forced to effect so-called econo- 
mies. These so-called economies are 
all too often forms of tragic waste. 
The kindergarten is reported as one 
of the three services most frequently 
curtailed or eliminated from the pub- 
lic schools due to the present budget 
cuts. 

Public opinion needs to recognize 
the value of providing physical protec- 
tion, mental stimulation, and security 
and happiness for young children dur- 
ing the present social difficulties. 
Much is expected of the coming gen- 
erations and these generations merit 
a start in life that will fit them to face 
problems of new social situations 
which require new patterns for prop- 
erly solving them. An adequate pro- 
gram of education such as the kinder- 
gartens give helps start these future 
generations on the road toward a high 
type of citizenship. Hence, our duty 
in carrying on the fight for the preser- 
vation of the kindergarten is most 
apparent. 

(P. 302) The A. F. of L. approves 
a liberal policy of federal aid to the 
schools of the nation supplementary 
to the community appropriation and 
not in any sense as a replacement 
fund for local tax support. 


Committee Report 


(1934, pp. 130, 430) The use of our 
abilities to read and write and cipher 
is but slightly out of proportion to 
the amount of time and money devoted 
to the development of these skills by 
the schools. They are important, but 
they are not relatively as important 
as their long and large traditional 
standing in the curriculum would 
make us think. Education is a “train- 
ing for service and for appreciation.” 
The service which most of us render 


society is not done by writing or figur- 
ing, nor is our appreciation confined 
to the enjoyment of books or of math- 
ematical formulae. With the inven- 
tion of the moving picture machine 
and the radio our enjoyment of life 
through the printed page has even 
diminished. We often forget that a 
nation’s contribution to civilization is 
measured not merely by its mathe- 
matics and its literature but equally 
as much by its art, and we are likely 
to enjoy both past and present civili- 
zations in the products of the pencil 
and brush as much as in the printed 
page. Not every child can become a 
Raphael, but the artist may not de- 
velop unless his interests are early 
awakened and his abilities trained. 
The business of awakening his possi- 
bilities becomes the province of the 
public school as much as education 
for a scientific or a literary career. 
One appreciates any fine piece of work 
most fully when he has tried to do 
such work himself, and the art instruc- 
tion of our schools leads to a fuller 
knowledge and enjoyment of great 
sculpture and painting and architec- 
ture. Art education rightly done is 
no more a “frill” than was, in earlier 
time, the teaching of the three r’s. 
(Pp. 181, 431) It is universally conceded 
that a major objective of education is 
to help the children of today to be- 
come the contented and respected 
citizens of tomorrow. It is also con- 
ceded that several millions of school 
children do not profit satisfactorily 
by the regular educational program 
because of extreme visual or auditory 
handicap, a crippled body, serious 
speech defect, mental deficiency or in- 
tellectual superiority, emotional mal- 
adjustment, or organic difficulties; and 
that unless education is properly ad- 
justed to the peculiar needs of these 
children they are likely to become 
burdens or even menaces to society. 
On the other hand, it has been shown 
that special educational provisions 
planned to minimize handicaps and 
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capitalize abilities have resulted in 
social and economic advantage to both 
the children themselves and to the 
community in which they live. A 
physician uses specialized medical 
treatments for special needs, even in 
the face of increased costs. No less 
should the educator be responsibile 
for going beyond the confines of 
standard procedure into the realm of 
special classes, special methods and 
equipment, and clinical service for 
those who need them. The welfare of 
the child demands that he be given the 
opportunity of happiness and of 
achievements in keeping with his 
ability to achieve. The welfare of 
society demands that he be prepared 
to make some constructive contribu- 
tion, however small, as an adult citi- 
zen. Obviously, the only means by 
which this can be brought about is to 
adapt instruction to his needs. There- 
fore, special education for exceptional 
children, far from being a fad, be- 
comes a necessity in the nation’s pro- 
gram of training for citizenship. 


Public School System 


(1934, p. 128) The devastating ef- 
fects of the present economic crisis on 
the public schools of America continue 
to be widespread to an alarming de- 
gree. Communities in all parts of the 
country lack funds with which to 
maintain their public schools. Thou- 
sands of schools would have been 
closed this year had not emergency 
aid been given them by the federal 
government. But even with this lim- 
ited aid the schools, and, consequent- 
ly, the children of the nation, have 
suffered much. 
_ Schools have been operated on part 
time, the school year shortened, num- 
ber of teachers decreased while school 

enrollments everywhere have _ in- 

creased, increasing thereby the teach- 

er’s burden and decreasing the amount 
| of personal attention which any child 
i may have from the teacher. Whole 
parts have been taken from school sys- 
tems, some essential parts of the 


: 
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school. Kindergartens, vocational edu- 
cation, music, art, manual training, 
health services and many others vi- 
tally important have been discarded. 
Each of these parts plays a vital role 
in the set-up of a well balanced school 
system; a system in which children 
may be trained to assume in full their 
responsibility as citizens in a demo- 
cratic nation. The essential features 
of a school system are not limited to 
rudimentary instruction in a few sub- 
jects. The American trade union 
movement has long sponsored a pro- 
gram of education which is an ex- 
pression of personal and community 
growth. As community vision has 
been enlarged, the school system has 
grown. 

(P. 424) We are facing the passing 
of the public schools. In fact, the pub- 
lic schools have passed in many sec- 
tions of our country. A program of 
retrenchment in public education has 
reduced school efficiency and educa- 
tional opportunity beyond the point of 
retrenchment to the point of extinc- 
tion. 

An economy wave has swept over 
our schools, leaving in its wake a 
devastation appalling to behold. Two 
thousand rural schools in twenty-four 
states failed to reopen in 1933. A like 
situation prevailed in the cities where 
the increase in school population was 
met not by additional classes and 
teachers but by increased enrollment 
in the already overlarge classes. Near- 
ly one million children in rural states 
went to school less than six months 
during the year 1934. The per pupil 
cost of education was cut 22 per cent 
last year. The teachers in service were 
reduced 5 per cent. The school year 
has been shortened in a large number 
of cities. The so-called frills, in reality 
the essentials of sound education in 
our modern world, have been elimi- 
nated or excessively curtailed. The 
sale of text books dropped 16.8 per 
cent in 1931-1932, as compared with 
the low level of the previous year. 
The building and repair program fund 
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for schools in the United States has 
dropped 57.6 per cent in cities in the 
last two years Salaries have been re- 
duced from 10 per cent to 75 per cent. 

This arbitrary educational retrench- 
ment with its inevitable result of lim- 
itation of educational opportunity is 
abhorrent to the A. F. of L. The A. F. 
of L. in relation to public education 
has a long and noble tradition to main- 
tain. Organized Labor was the one 
social body which gave its whole- 
hearted support to the free, tax-sup- 
ported public school, something over 
one hundred years ago. It founded, it 
fostered, it protected, it developed this 
great social institution. Labor’s chil- 
dren form the great majority of the 
pupils of the public schools. The work- 
ers within the school system are our 
fellow workers with a common cause, 
common objectives and common en- 
emies. And now the Organized Labor 
Movement of America, the A. F. of L., 
whole-heartedly and unreservedly 
pledges itself to the defense of the 
public school system of America, to 
its full and complete restoration, to 
the maintenance of educational stand- 
ards for the development of character, 
culture, and citizenship, and to the 
principle of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children of America 
regardless of race, creed, or social 
status. It pledges itself to the preser- 
vation of the public schools for democ- 
racy; it pledges itself to the preserva- 
tion of democracy in which public edu- 
cation can and will function for the 
building of a saner economic world and 
the good life for all. 


Vocational Education 

(1934, pp. 88, 426) The House 
passed a bill providing an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 a year for three 
years for the further development of 
vocational education in the several 
states and territories. An amendment 
was offered from the floor which pro- 
vided that none of the funds author- 
ized should be allocated to any state 
or territory to pay salaries of teach- 
ers, Supervisors or directors if they 


are denied the right to join any legal 
organization of their own choosing. 


There have been many instances 
where teachers have been discharged 
for joining a trade union. The amend- 
ment sought to correct this evil. It 
was defeated. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate and was approved by the Presi- 
dent. The appropriation will be di- 
vided equally between agricultural © 
education, home economics and indus- 
trial education. 


(1935, p. 46) The public school 
system is the main educational medi- 
um for the majority of our citizens 
and is, therefore, the heart of our 
general educational program, As 
Labor is proud of its historic record 
as a founder of the public school sys- 
tem, it must assume continuing re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the 
system, and continuous improvement 
of its services to different groups, so 
that all may have equal opportuniites 
for development without the disad- 
vantage of educational handicaps. 
Since 1929 our public schools have 
been restricted and handicapped by 
the decline in public income. Labor 
has steadfastly maintained that ap- 
propriations for education should 
have priority over other purposes. We 
feel that with returning business ac- 
tivity appropriations for education 
should be increased among the first. 
Such increases are necessary in order 
to provide adequate educational op- 
portunities and to restore what the 
depression has driven from curricula. 
In our report last year we included 
policies on the major educational prob- 
lems and issues. Little can be added 
to this record except to put it into 
effect. We, therefore, recommend and 
urge every central labor union to fol- 
low the program outlined below and 
so be ready in order that Labor may 
participate in meeting educational 
problems when they arise: 1. Appoint 
a committee on education composed of 
trade unionists interested and active 
in this field. 2. Secure labor repre- 
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sentation on the local boards of edu- 
cation. 3. Secure labor representation 
on the board of directors of the public 
library. If those representing Labor 
on these two educational services are 
members of the local committee on 
education, or cooperate with the com- 
mittee, reports on problems and work 
and current information could be 
cleared through the A. F. of L. offices. 
(P. 147) The government included in 
its federal emergency relief program 
a division for an emergency education 
program, including workers’ educa- 
tion. This program had its origin 
both in the problem of unemployment 
for those formerly employed in indus- 
try and unemployment for teachers 
and other professional groups. The 
federal workers education program 
set up quickly had two great handi- 
caps: first, inadequate materials for 
teaching classes, and a very meager 
supply of persons sufficiently familiar 
with workers problems and the educa- 
tional field to do really effective work. 
The workers education division, there- 
fore, set up training centers which in 
turn were hampered by the inade- 
quacy of materials for instruction 
and by limitations in the selection of 
personnel. During the summer months 
of 1934, training centers were set up 
in a dozen cities and 500 teachers 
Were recruited and trained for the 
workers education field. An effort was 
made to secure supervisors of workers 
education in various states. This has 
been achieved in 19 states. Plans are 
now under way for twenty-five 6- 
weeks training centers in which it is 
hoped there will be an enrollment of 
1,200 teachers. These training centers 
will be under the administration of 
the states in which they are held. Re- 
sponsibility for choosing the state di- 
rector and for the general manage- 
ment of the teachers training centers 
rests with the state ERA and the state 
Department of Labor. From this it 
is apparent that the development 
holds both an opportunity and a re- 


a 


sponsibility for local organization of 
labor. It is important that representa- 
tives of the state federations particu- 
larly should be active in following the 
program within their states and urg- 
ing upon the proper authorities the 
appointment of persons qualified to do 
this work. Central labor unions and 
local unions may find it desirable to 
secure help from this source in de- 
veloping their special programs. Those 
responsible for spending the funds for 
this particular kind of work will need 
the advice and the cooperation of con- 
structive organizations. The A. F. of 
L. urges the president of every state 
federation of labor to be responsible 
for seeing that there is a state direc- 
tor of workers education and that a 
person who understands the problems 
of Labor is designated for this work. 
Our workers education undertakings 
can best be carried on through alli- 
ances and cooperative arrangements 
with the responsible educational agen- 
cies of the state and community. On 
the other hand, progress in develop- 
ing union policies and better tech- 
nique can be achieved only by educa- 
tional activities directly controlled by 
the union itself. (P. 478) The emer- 
gency educational program has now 
been in existence for a period of two 
years. More than twenty-five millions 
of dollars have already been expended 
in this effort to provide relief for 
necessitous teachers. Of this amount 
it is reported that over a million dol- 
lars of federal money has already 
been expended in the field of Workers’ 
education. Upwards of $100,000 of 
private funds have been appropriated 
also to assist the government in its 
program. On the average, approxi- 
mately 30,000 unemployed teachers 
have been employed this last year. 
In the field of workers’ education 
alone, more than 5,000 teachers have 
been provided with employment dur- 
ing the past two years. What has 
been the net result of this emergency 
educational project? Two years is 
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too short a time to make a final ap- 
praisal of such a program; it is not 
too short to assess certain results and 
note certain trends. In accomplish- 
ment, candor compels the conclusion 
that the results have been something 
less than notable. In the first place 
setting up a vast educational program 
under a relief authority has been a 
cardinal blunder; relief rather than 
educational standards has seriously 
impaired both the methods employed 
and the ends pursued. The division 
of responsibilities in local communi- 
ties as between relief and educational 
authorities has proved unsound admin- 
istration: school officials have been in- 
vited to sponsor programs for which 
they have no final authorities. The 
result has been inefficiency and inac- 
tion. This dualism has furthermore 
resulted in some local authorities re- 
fusing any cooperation with the pro- 
gram. In the second place, the changes 
and modifications of relief aims, the 
shifts in administrative control, have 
further impaired any long-time gains 
from the program. Continuity of 
policy, and security of tenure are of 
the first importance for effective edu- 
cational work; they have been notice- 
ably lacking in the Emergency pro- 
gram. Asa result teachers and super- 
visors have not known from week to 
week, and month to month how long 
the program was to be continued; 
what commitments were possible and 
what programs to initiate. This un- 
certainty and insecurity have charac- 
terized the whole effort. In the third 
place the expenses involved, judged 
by the results, have been high. Pub- 
lic education is a public service; it 
represents an important cost of gov- 
ernment. The Emergency program, 
because of the lack of clarity as to 
objective and shifts in method, and, 
primarily, its failure to localize re- 
sponsibility in the educational authori- 
ties, has not conserved the funds 
placed in its control. These general 
conclusions have a special application 


to the field of workers’ education. For 
an activity which by its history and 
nature is so intertwined with the labor 
movement, the Emergency Program 
which has been consistently pursued. 
While at times there has been a ges- 
ture at cooperation with the A. F. 
of L., it has not been a permanent 
part of procedure. As a result super- 
visors have been appointed with little 
or no consultation with the officials of 
State Federations of Labor; they have 
functioned with even less active col- 
laboration. The program set up to 
train teachers for the work have been 
well conceived. If their accomplish- 
ments have been slight it has been 
due to the lack of decision as to — 
future of the program and the diffi- 
culty of recruiting suitable unem- 
ployed teachers for the work. -Less 
than half of the teachers so recruited 
have proved to possess the qualifica- 
tions for such a workers’ education 
program. Thus while the quantity 
of work done has been expanded, the 
quality has been deficient. The ex- 
ception to this general conclusion with 
reference to workers’ education is the 
integration of the Emergency Educa- 
tional Program into an active Work- 
ers’ Educational Program carried for- 
ward under the auspices of labor with 
the established educational institu- 
tions. Perhaps the most notable ex- 
ample of such work is on the Pacifie 
Coast where a cooperative plan of 
workers’ education has been worked 
out systematically over the past ten 
years between the State Universities 
and the State Federation of Labor. 
The conclusion for Labor is similar to 
that with other phases of the Recovery 
Program. Where there is an effective 
workers’ organization there the gains 
have been substantial; without both 
the results have been meager. 
Committee Report 

(1936, pp. 138, 373) S. 4793 and 
H. R. 18021, provide an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 to assist the states 
and territories in providing more ef- | 
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fective programs of public education. 
The many investigations that have 
been in progress during the past year 
show the alarming number of illiter- 
ates in our country. It is well known 
that before the depression there were 
thousands of rural schools without 
sufficient funds to operate. After the 
depression over one hundred 
thousand schools attended by over 
three million children were forced in- 
to a practical state of bankruptcy. 


The A. F. of L., appreciating the 
conditions surrounding the educa- 
tion of our children, believes that the 
federal government should give what- 
ever aid is possible to the states in 
order that not a single child shall be 
prevented from securing an education. 
The bills will be re-introduced in the 
next Congress and every support pos- 
sible will be given for their passage. 
The federal funds will be apportioned 
annually to the several states and ter- 
ritories to be used by them for the im- 
provement of the public schools in the 
manner prescribed by their respective 
legislatures. The amounts appropri- 
ated will be apportioned among the 
states and territories in the proportion 
which the number of their inhabitants 
aged five to twenty years bears to the 
total number of inhabitants of those 
ages. 

Public School System 


(1936, p. 80) Every central labor 
union should maintain a _ standing 
committee on education which shall be 
responsible for advancing educational 
opportunities for all children. Includ- 
ed in this general responsibility is 
making sure that Labor is represented 
on the Board of Education and the 
Board of Directors of the Public 
Library. 

It is particularly important that 
this committee watch that adequate 
appropriations are made for buildings 
and institutions and that the widest 
use be made of public school buildings. 


Where curtailments were made dur- 


: 


ing the depression, special effort may 
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be necessary to restore revenues and 
educational opportunities. 

Adequate and effective educational 
institutions are essential in a demo- 
cratic country, and the larger the in- 
vestments we make in education the 
more likely we are to cope with our 
economic and political problems con- 
structively. 

Not only should public educational 
facilities be planned for the youth of 
the country, but for our adult popula- 
tion also. Educators no longer believe 
that all of education must be crowded 
into the period of youth, but that the 
human mind may continuously develop 
and avail itself of new disciplines. 
Already are university extension 
courses, correspondence courses, and 
many adult education facilities avail- 
able. But few of these are planned 
especially for the needs of the work- 
ing population. The average adult 
facing some problem in work or in 
living, feels the need of information 
and counsel that he may know what 
to do with his problems. He learns by 
the project method, and his projects 
are the problems in living. The work- 
ing population should be able to look 
to our university extension for educa- 
tional help and to our government for 
informational service and counsel. 
Business men, farmers, bankers, rail- 
way executives, professional persons 
already have such provisions, which 
constitute precedents for Labor’s de- 
mands. 

The nation and the government are 
anxious to promote the well-being of 
all citizens. Labor asks only necessary 
cooperation in promoting its own well- 
being. We ask cooperation from every 
state university and information and 
counsel from federal and state gov- 
ernments upon the business of pro- 
moting the well-being of seventy-eight 
per cent of our population. 

(P. 625) The A. F. of L. was one 
of the pioneer agencies in this country 
in the establishment of free public in- 
struction. It has ever jealously guard- 
ed the fundamental democratic devel- 
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opment of our public school system 
since its inception. It must continue 
to do so for it is not only true to say 
that the labor movement can progres- 
sively continue only under democratic 
institutions, but the democratic insti- 
tutions can continue to progress in 
safety only so long as there is a labor 
movement. 

We urge that education committees 
and Labor everywhere watch carefully 
the conditions under which our public 
schools are administered. The A. F. 
of L. has ever and will continue to 
support teachers and other employes 
of our public school system and higher 
institutions of learning in their de- 
mand for complete freedom of organ- 
ization. 

(P. 626) The A. F. of L. has taken 
an unequivocal stand in behalf of aca- 
demic freedom. It believes in the free- 
dom of the teacher to teach the truth 
and the freedom of the student to hear 
such truth. It is essential that the 
youth of our country and our schools 
and colleges know the history, phi- 
losophy and principles of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. It is imperative 
that the board, the teacher and the 
student should be free from either 
pressure from without or indoctrina- 
tion from within. 

The A. F. of L. reaffirms its position 
on academic freedom and sound tenure 
laws. It urges all affiliated bodies to 
use their best efforts to prevent the 
unjust dismissal of teachers and to 
cooperate in the reinstatement of 
teachers who have been unjustly dis- 
missed for exercising their rights of 
academic freedom. 

Vocational Education 

(1936, p. 188) Congress appropri- 
ated $12,000,000 for the further de- 
velopment of vocational education in 
the several states and territories. The 
several states and territories are re- 
quired to match by state or local funds, 
or both, 50 per cent of the appropri- 
ations authorized until June 30, 1942. 
After that the percentage shall be 
increased 10 per cent each year until 


1946, and annually thereafter until 
it becomes 100 per cent. 

While the A. F. of L. favored the 
appropriation, they also contended 
that the officials who administered the 
act were not carrying out its pro- 
visions. Complaint was made to the 
Commissioner of Education who stated 
that none of the funds would be used 
to teach strike-breakers or defeat in 
any way the policy outlined in the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

(1936, pp. 180, 410) The A. F. of L. 
took a leading part in the enactment 
of the Smith-Hughes Act which au- 
thorized the federal government to 
make grants to states for vocational 
education and the training of teachers 
for this field. This educational work 
is of fundamental importance to the 
organized labor movement, for .it is 
the method of training the workers 
of the future who will come into our 
factories and work plants. 

As our labor movement was respon- 
sible for the enactment of this law, it 
has a continuing responsibility to 
watch its administration. This respon- 
sibility grows into an imperative ne- 
cessity when we realize that if the 
union movement does not insist that 
the controlling purpose of vocational 
education is the training of men and 
women to work effectively and intelli- 
gently, industry will control this 
agency for the purpose of securing 
reserves of cheap labor, trained only 
in mechanical operations. 

The misuse of public funds and 
school institutions by industries 
brought forth such protests from un- 
ions that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, at the request of the 1935 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, authorized an advisory commit- 
tee to plan against the recurrence of 
such abuses. 

Committee Report 

(1937, pp. 189, 615) More and more 
we realize that education is much 
more than formal instruction and 
teaching of courses. The ultimate pur- 
pose is the development and integra- 
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tion of personality. It is not enough 
to know things but we must know them 
in their relationship within a philoso- 
phy of life. We must know what human 
life is and for what purpose it is, in 
order to know what to do and how to 
do it in education. To help others to 
it information into integral person- 
alities, requires the wisdom necessary 
for character training and means that 
teachers in addition to knowing sub- 
jects must be able to help others de- 
velop habits, sensitivity, appreciation 
and understanding. That will bring 
unfolding of personality. We are 
steadily raising our standards. What- 
syver grants we make should not be 
soercive but leave local authorities 
free to develop agencies that meet 
heir needs. Grants should conform 
so educational needs. Beginning with 
the depression, the issue of Federal 
sontributions to local public schools 
gecame acute. Emergency grants 
were necessary to prevent wide- 
spread closing of schools in many 
states. There has been a growing de- 
mand that this method of financing 
9¢ made permanent. Until we have 
2 clear picture of the adequacy of our 
gresent educational institutions we 
are not in position to make intelligent 
Federal grants. So much support has 
rallied to this proposal that the Presi- 
lent has increased his Advisory Com- 
nission on Education, which was cre- 
uted to review vocational education— 
und instructed it to inquire into the 
aSis upon which Federal funds could 
9e granted to state educational agen- 
ies. Unless reasonable standards of 
service are the conditions of Federal 
srants, they will only perpetuate in- 
udequate educational opportunities. On 
he other hand, we cannot build up 
jureaucratic control over education. 
free institutions are largely tied up 
vith educational freedom for those 
who would serve in the teaching pro- 
fession. Wisdom in living is a pre- 
‘equisite to teaching others. This, in 
iddition to mastering of skills and in- 
ellectual disciplines will make for 


higher standards of educational lead- 
ership necessary to the maintenance of 
educational freedom. Labor wishes to 
add a note of warning to which it has 
earned the right by its consistent spon- 
sorship of our public school system. 
It is this—determination of the ob- 
jectives of education lies with the free 
citizens of this country—not with the 
educational profession. Nothing will 
bring our public school system into 
disrepute more quickly than organiza- 
tion of the teaching profession to con- 
trol educational policies and legisla- 
tion, 


Vocational Education 

(1937, pp. 190, 616) Severe criti- 
cism has been directed toward the ad- 
ministration of vocational education 
because in many instances it permitted 
the control and purpose of vocational 
education to become an adjunct to the 
employment and management divisions 
of big corporations. This meant that 
instead of workers being trained for 
the purpose of making them efficient 
and to develop ability in performing 
work for which they were peculiarly 
fitted, they were merely required to 
acquire special skill and speed in cer- 
tain jobs, 

So serious and so widespread were 
complaints against the administration 
of vocational education that the Pres- 
ident created a commission to investi- 
gate before the increased appropria- 
tions of the George-Deen Act should 
become effective. Even before this in- 
quiry had been finished a powerful 
lobby became active for the purpose of 
increasing the appropriation for vo- 
cational education by ten million dol- 
lars over the four and one-half mil- 
lion dollars recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The Appropria- 
tion Bill for the Department of the In- 
terior passed both Houses of Congress 
with an amendment adding ten mil- 
lion dollars to the four and a half mil- 
lions recommended for vocational edu- 
cation. The A. F. of L. opposed this 
amendment. 

(P. 618) Recent conventions of the 
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A. F. of L. have made it abundantly 
clear that the system of vocational 
education as administered in this 
country has disclosed some serious de- 
fects, both in purpose and in adminis- 
tration. Largely as a result of the 
criticisms of labor’s representation in 
the Federal Branch of Vocational Ed- 
ucation of the A. F. of L., in the ad- 
ministration of this Act, President 
Roosevelt appointed a special commit- 
tee to explore this question of voca- 
tional education and report to the Con- 
gress of the U.S. The efforts on the 
part of a powerful lobby to increase 
the appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation before the President’s Inquiry 
had been completed resulted in the 
passage of an additional appropria- 
tion. 

In a letter attached to this appro- 
priation bill passed by both Houses 
of Congress, the President of the U.S. 
administered a telling rebuke which 
not only pointed to the unwisdom of 
such a procedure, but even undertook 
to indicate that he would use his own 
discretion in approving for payment 
only such sums that could be prop- 
erly used and usefully spent. 


We desire to commend the President 
on the argument which he used in this 
memorandum and his determination to 
refrain from approving any unsound 
vocational education expansion. 


Policies of the Federal Government 
on vocational education are determined 
by the Federal Board on Vocational 
Education. 


The A. F. of L. is represented di- 
rectly on this Board and our represent- 
ative states that there has not been 
the degree of cooperation and coordi- 
nation necessary to get the kind of 
administration desired by the A. F. of 
L. and that much if not all of the com- 
plaint arises out of occurrences prior 
to Labor representation on the Fed- 
eral Board. 

The E.C. is directed to bring to the 
attention of Labor’s representation on 
the Federal Board any complaints and 


in that way we are of the opinion 
much progress can be made in improv- 
ing the administration of this nec- 
essary service. We also wish to call 
attention to action of the previous con- 
vention calling for a full time Federal 
Board and we restate our belief that 
a more satisfactory administration of 
this service could be obtained by a 
board that would be free to give its 
entire time to this work. We further 
recommend that the President of the 
Federation direct our permanent Com- 
mittee on Education to investigate 
this entire question, and take such ac- 
tion as will remove cause for com- 
plaint. 


We further would express the con- 
viction that until such time as the ad-— 
ministration of vocational education 
in this country can give clearer evi- 
dence of its concern for the general 
public welfare, that the A. F. of L. will 
withhold its full and hearty support. 


For years the H.C. and your Com- 
mittee on Education has urged that 
a standing Committee on Education be 
established in each State and Central 
Body and that this activity be coordi- 
nated between the two bodies espe- 
cially in its insistence on adequate 
labor representation on State Ad- 
visory Committees on Vocational Edu- 
cation, on State and Local Boards of 
Education, other Educational Commis- 
sions and all Boards of Public Li- 
braries. Until this is done the stand- 
ing Committee on Education of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
be most seriously handicapped in all 
of its educational activities in bring- 
ing about legitimate and essential ed- 
ucational progress. | 


We wish to point out and strongly 
urge the real necessity of all affiliates 
of the Federation, and especially State 
Federations and Central Bodies be- 
coming more actively interested and 
insistent on the rights of Labor and 
of the public at large not only on the 
subject mater of vocational education 
but on all educational activities. 
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Committee Report 
(1938, pp. 180, 500) Early in the 
year the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education made its report. 
It is a comprehensive examination of 
our public education institutions as 
a whole with recommendations for the 
advancement of an integrated national 
education program. With the changes 
through which our Nation grew from 
world colonies to a world power to- 
gether with unparalleled technical 
change revolutionizing our work cus- 
toms and standards of living, have 
come need for adapting our practices 
in dealing with public and social prob- 
lems. A nation even with far-spread 
boundaries has been able to integrate 
its public life by rapid transportation 
and quick communications even with 
mass groups. A nation functioning as 
a unit naturally thinks of its educa- 
tional problems as of national concern 
and is mindful of the necessity for 
maintaining equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the citizens of this de- 
mocracy. Education lays the basis 
for overcoming economic and social 
handicaps in backward states. Only 
Federal grants can overcome existing 
obstacles in those areas where average 
incomes are lowest. With this funda- 
mental thesis the A. F. of L. is in full 
accord. We are equally convinced that 
Federal grants should in no way inter- 
fere with local determination of local 
educational policies. The Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations rest 
upon this premise also, leaving to the 
states the determination of what is a 
public education institution as well as 
control over educational policies. Reg- 
ular and prescribed accounting to the 
Office of Education together with con- 
ferences for discussion of experience 
are reasonable and practicable safe- 
guards for such expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds. The history of the U.S. 
affords no more dramatic and signifi- 
cant spectacle than the growth of its 
educational system. It is a story of 
the determined struggle of a free peo- 
| ple to advance their standards through 


| 


the improved education of succeeding 
generations. American education is a 
phenomenon of American democracy; 
and the present strengths and weak- 
nesses of American democracy are in 
large part the result of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the educational sys- 
tem. As an enterprise in mass man- 
agement, public education is one of 
the largest of all public businesses. 
Its plant, its personnel, its annual ex- 
penditures all rank it among the larg- 
est governmental functions. By 1930 
the total value of the property and 
endowments of the public schools had 
reached the impressive sum of $6,674,- 
445,000. Their annual expenditures, 
including interest and capital outlay, 
were at a level of about $2,300,000,000. 
Drastic reduction in expenditures, fol- 
lowed by partial recovery, has oc- 
curred since 1930; in 1935-36 the 
schools were maintained with enroll- 
ments substantially above those of 
1930 through the expenditure of about 
$2,000,000,000. As an enterprise in 
human relations, the schools deal in 
the human lives of the future Nation. 
Enrollments in all public elementary 
and secondary schools reached a total 
of 26,867,098 in 1935-36. Enrollments 
in elementary schools reached their 
peak in 19380 and have since declined 
slightly because of the smaller number 
of children in the total population. In 
1935-86 enrollments in public elemen- 
tary schools were 20,392,561. High- 
school enrollments continue to expand 
as a larger proportion of all youth 
enter the high schools. Youth to the 
number of 4,399,422 were enrolled in 
public high schools in 1929-30; by 
1935-86 the number had increased to 
5,974,537. The citizen has the right 
to expect that the public school will 
bring both to his children and to his 
community real opportunities for in- 
dividual and social development. The 
following services are among those 
that should be universally available: 
1. A well-planned program of general 
education for all children and youth, 
and also suitable preparation for par- 
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ticular vocations in accordance with 
the needs of the children and youth. 
2. Instruction by carefully selected 
teachers who are competent and well 
prepared, and who are interested in 
the development of community life. 
3. Safe and sanitary school buildings 
adapted to a modern program of in- 
struction and related services. 4. Suit- 
able school equipment and instruc- 
tional materials, including books and 
other reading materials adequate for 
the needs of the children. 5. Student 
aid when necessary to permit able 
young people to remain in school at 
least up to age 18. 6. Suitable oppor- 
tunities for part-time and adult edu- 
cation. The community facilities for 
educational and related services should 
include: 1. Adequate school and com- 
munity libraries. 2. A broad commu- 
nity program for the protection of 
the physical and mental health of the 
children. 8. Adequate provision of 
educational and related services for 
handicapped children. 4. Well-organ- 
ized and competently staffed educa- 
tional and vocational guidance services 
for all children and youth. The or- 
ganization of the local school system 
should be adapted to democratic meth- 
ods and needs: 1. The school district 
or other local administrative unit, 
whether urban or rural, should be 
large enough to permit economical or- 
ganization, effective supervision of 
schools, and a broad base for local 
taxation. 2. The board of education 
should be broadly representative of 
the entire community. 3. There should 
be competent supervision of instruc- 
tion and other services through a 
staff with supervisory capacity and 
social vision. 4. The teachers should 
be encouraged and given opportunity 
to participate actively and _ intelli- 
gently in the development of educa- 
tional and administrative policies for 
the school system; they should also be 
encouraged to participate in commu- 
nity activities appropriate for public 
servants. 5, There should be definite 
cooperative arrangements for the co- 


ordination of the work of the schools 
with that of other community agencies 
concerned with the health, education, 
welfare, and guidance of children and 
youth. 6. In rural areas, the school 
system should be as efficiently organ-— 
ized and as well supported as in urban” 
areas; so far as feasible school at- 
tendance areas should follow commu- 
nity lines. 7. Where separate schools” 
are maintained for negroes, they 
should be as well adapted to the needs 
of their pupils as are the schools for 
white children and youth. For putting 
such a program into effect, the Com- 
mittee recommends Federal grants for 
public schools in addition to those now 
provided for vocational education, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and land gran 
colleges. ¢ 

(P. 489) The A. F. of L. urges all 
affiliated bodies to cooperate with offi- 
cers or committees of local teachers’ 
unions in their program of determin- 
ing how the schools may be of greater 
service to the nation and how to pro- 
vide for more adequate training for 
citizenship in a democracy. That all 
local labor bodies through their com- 
mittees on education assist locals of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
in promoting a school system which is 
representative of the needs of the 
American people, effective in presery- 
ing true democratic government, and 
free from political control and ex- 
ploitation. 

Public School System 

(1938, p. 486) The A. F. of L. has a 
long and continuous record of support 
of public education in our land. It has 
repeatedly asserted its belief in equal- 
izing educational opportunity for all 
the children of the Nation. It has re- 
corded its support of federal grants- 
in-aid for education. The Federation 
was largely responsible for the enact- 
ment of the Smith-Hughes Law which 
provides federal aid for training in 
vocational subjects. For twenty years 
it was represented on the Vocational 
Education Board. When in 1985 it had 
unquestioned proof of abuses in its 
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administration, it protested to the 
President of the U.S. As a result of 
the protest, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee in 
Education to investigate the status of 
yocational education in America. This 
committee, finding it impossible to 
eonduct a research in vocational edu- 
eation, apart from education in gen- 
eral, was authorized by the President 
to extend their survey and include the 
whole educational program in Amer- 
ica. That survey has not been com- 
pleted and published. A bill has been 
prepared to carry out the purposes of 
this report. A substitute has been 
likewise prepared known as the sub- 
stitute Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill. 

The A. F. of L. makes even more 
emphatic the position of the Federa- 
tion in connection with this substitute 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill. The 
inclusion of the amendments as pro- 
posed by the Federation must be one 
of the conditions of any affirmative 
support by the Federation. 


Furthermore, in the present substi- 
tute bill, funds are provided for public 
school buildings without providing any 
adequate standards as to wages and 
working conditions. It is a serious de- 
fect in the law. The bill in its present 
form also would appear to complicate 
rather than simplify the question of 
state administration. There are other 
features in the bill which require un- 
hurried consideration. 


The bill is referred to the E.C. and 
the permanent Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Federation for the addition 
of such standards and safeguards to 
this substitute bill as will conform to 
the declared policy of the Federation 
and the spirit of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s Report. 

: Vocational Education 


(1938, p. 183) The President’s Ad- 
_visory Committee had been originally 
created to inquire into vocational edu- 

cation and its shortcomings. In per- 
forming this task it found conclusions 
i. unless it considered the 


| 
! 


whole educational program into which 
vocational education fitted. Vocational 
education functioned in agriculture, 
home economics and specialized indus- 
trial fields. In some of the industrial 
courses, the educational purpose shift- 
ed from giving the student “All those 
experiences whereby one learns to 
carry on a useful occupation” and 
preparation for the duties of citizen- 
ship, to training persons for specific 
jobs with specific employers, thus fa- 
cilitating exploitation. The degree to 
which bad administration had pervert- 
ed the purposes of vocational educa- 
tion, varied from locality to locality, 
depending upon the intelligent vigil- 
ance of those groups concerned with 
keeping vocational education in ac- 
cord with best concepts. The basic 
condition for satisfactory and pro- 
gressive administration of vocational 
education is advisory committees of 
employers and workers of every ad- 
ministrative level participating in the 
formulation of policies, in touch with 
the teaching, and contributing to the 
evaluation of results. 

After the President placed the 
Board of vocational education in the 
Office of Education, the principle of 
advisory committees was submerged. 
Failure to maintain the principle of 
advisory committees to guide and 
check on vocational educational work 
is one of the reasons why many bad 
practices developed. However a graver 
responsibility rests upon those federal 
administrators responsible for approv- 
ing grants and keeping in touch with 
developments and policies. Without 
responsible administrators devoted to 
the cause of education and careful to 
avoid all exploitation of students, both 
as students and as workers, we can- 
not lift vocational education from the 
morass into which it has fallen. 

The Advisory Committee felt that 
vocational education in the past twen- 
ty years had outgrown our legal pro- 
visions. While Federal aid had raised 
standards in home economics, agri- 
culture, trade and industry and train- 
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ing of teachers, the Committee recom- 
mended general grants instead of ear- 
marked grants in order that the local- 
ity might be freer to plan its local 
program. 

The Committee found these objec- 
tions to present provisions for voca- 
tional education: 

(a) Type of training for younger 
pupils too narrowly conceived without 
adequate introductory guidance and 
exploratory courses. 

(b) Abuses in plant training pro- 
grams led to exploitation of “students” 
and sale of products of unpaid work- 
ers on open market. 


(c) Federally aided schools have 
arranged for employment of pupils 
in private industry at wage rates be- 
low acceptable minimum, and in some 
cases pupils have worked twenty 
hours per week without pay. 


(d) Some vocational schools dis- 
avow any concern for labor standards 
of trainees. 


(e) Excessive number of pupils re- 
cruited for highly specialized trade 
training classes. 


(f) Some trade training classes sell 
products on open market, sometimes at 
prices below market prices. 


(g) Committee found general lack 
of understanding of labor and indus- 
try problems related to vocational ed- 
ucation. 


(h) Intensive types of trade and in- 
dustry training given at too young an 
age—should be above eighteen years. 

(i) Vocational education for negroes 
inadequately provided. 


The Committee thought that much 
of the difficulty was due to excessive 
Federal control of local vocational un- 
dertakings and recommended amend- 
ment of existing law setting up spe- 
cific requirements and suggested that 
Federal grants be conditioned on the 
acceptance and maintenance of ade- 
quate protection against the exploita- 
tion of children and youth in voca- 


tional education courses. Special 
grants for vocational education had a 
tendency to foster dual administra- 
tion whereas education of individuals 
requires unity in planning and in ad- 
ministration. 

The A. F. of L. believes that in the 
field of vocational education where the 
relationship to industry is so close it 
is necessary to retain the standards 
written into existing law in order 
to provide adequate protection for 
trainees. Industries are organized na- 
tionally and federal minimum labor 
and educational standards are neces- 
sary. 

We propose a National Advisory 
Committee to be appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education consisting 
of three representatives each of La- 
bor, employers, and vocational edu- 
cators, nominated by the groups rep- 
resented. Upon the recommendations 
of this committee Labor shall fix mini- 
mum standards to govern vocational 
education and teacher training for 
each respective field. The committee 
shall set up additional committees, 
similarly constituted for special fields 
to make recommendations to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. 

The recommendations of such com- 
mittees, made the condition for Fed- 
eral grants, will do much to create 
sound educational training and pre- 
vent utilization of vocational trainees 
for private profit. ... 

Every central labor union should be 
responsible for securing labor repre- 
sentation on its local board of educa- 
tion and board of directors of its pub- 
lic library; and should secure estab- 
lishent of the practice of an advisory 
committee for each of the occupations 
or industries for which vocational 
courses are provided. This advisory 
committee should participate in plan- 
ning the course and should also keep 
in touch with both training and re- 
lated educational and industrial plans. 

(P. 492) A labor movement, one of 
the basic principles of which is crafts- 
manship, must always concern itself 
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with the perpetuation of basic skills. 
The trade union is the depository of 
skill; it must remain so, For that basic 
reason the A. F. of L. has been deeply 
concerned with the principles of voca- 
tional education. It has shown its 
steadfast devotion to vocational edu- 
cation down through the years. It has 
always favored adequate vocational 
and technical training for employment 
in the various trades; it has opposed 
with equal vigor any attempt to make 
of vocational education a system of 
class education whereby those stu- 
dents who elect to enter the trades are 
denied the opportunity for a well 
rounded general education. The limi- 
tation of vocational training to a 
specialized skill by denying a general 
education is contrary to the principle 
of equality of opportunity as guaran- 
teed by the democratic structure of 
the government of the U.S. Education 
for citizenship in a Democracy means 
more than mere training for a single 
skill. It involves the education of the 
whole man. 

Vocational training should be placed 
on a sound basis of scientific investi- 
gation to determine the real needs for 
employment in the various trades and 
occupations, and that students be 
given careful and reliable guidance 
both before and after entering train- 
ing for such trades and occupations. 

We deprecate the practice of direct- 
ing large numbers of students into vo- 
cational classes without regard for the 
needs of the community or for the wel- 
fare of the individual. When such a 
practice is followed to secure Federal 
funds or provide political appoint- 
ments, it is both unsound in educa- 
tion and contrary to the spirit of our 
American democracy and works to the 
injury of wage earners instead of as- 
sisting them and should meet the un- 
alterable opposition of every affiliated 
body of the A. F. of L. 

We insist that labor’s welfare re- 
quires in connection with every school 
or vocational classroom, an advisory 
committee consisting of equal repre- 
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sentation of labor and management. 
We would further call especial atten- 
tion of the delegates to this conven- 
tion, to the recent communication 
from our President that all affiliated 
bodies maintain active Committees on 
Education to protect the interests of 
Labor in education with special em- 
phasis on the structure and adminis- 
tration of vocational education pro- 
grams in local communities of the U.S. 

(P. 503) The history of vocational 
or technical education discloses that 
on the occasion of every World’s Fair 
at which there has been adequate ex- 
hibit of the state of the technical arts, 
there has been a stimulation of tech- 
nical education to many of the coun- 
tries participating in such exhibits. 
Two World’s Fairs are to be held in 
the U.S. in 1939, one at New York and 
another at San Francisco. In view 
of the crisis in vocational education 
in our land, your committee is of the 
opinion that it would be appropriate 
to utilize these two World Fairs to 
examine the policies and programs of 
technical education in some of the 
leading nations who participate in 
these Fairs. Such an appraisal might 
be helpful in helping us to make 
needed changes in our own system of 
vocational education. 

The A. F. of L. urges the U.S. Office 
of Education to use its good offices in 
arranging an international conference 
on technical education at the time of 
these World’s Fairs. We further rec- 
ommend that a representative na- 
tional committee be appointed to spon- 
sor such a conference upon which the 
A. F. of L. should be properly repre- 
sented. 

Committee Report 

(1939, pp. 207, 549) During the past 
year the Committee on Education has 
rendered substantial service in connec- 
tion with important legislation deal- 
ing with education and current educa- 
tional problems. 

There is no single field which is 
more the concern of organized labor 
than education. We are proud of our 
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continuous activity and constructive 
influence in connection with educa- 
tional policies and institutions. Equal 
educational opportunities freely avail- 
able to all are essential in a demo- 
cratic way of living, and the exten- 
sion of the franchise to all citizens re- 
quires that all be prepared for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Unions 
have been leaders in the extension and 
improvement of educational opportu- 
nities. Labor regards our public school 
system as an agency of the people 
to be adapted to meet their needs 
and carry out their ideals, and we 
have included in the responsibilities of 
central labor unions representation 
for Labor on local boards of education 
and on boards of directors of public 
libraries. The time has come for 
broadening this principle of represen- 
tation so that Labor shall have repre- 
sentation proportional to its needs and 
its interests at stake. We, therefore, 
urge every central labor union to in- 
itiate a campaign for adequate repre- 
sentation for Labor on its local board 
of education. It may require consid- 
erable planning and time to carry out 
this purpose, so plans should get un- 
der way as expeditiously as possible. 
With planning for development of vo- 
cational education, revision of the 
high school curriculum, vocational 
guidance, juvenile placement and 
adult education, Labor’s concern with 
education became more compelling. 
We need to be active and influential 
in the field for our own welfare and 
protection as well as for the best in- 
terests of society. 

Two major educational proposals 
are now before Congress: Federal 
grants to states in support of local 
education and revision of legislation 
for vocational education. 

(Pp. 211, 618) Upon the request of 
the Committee on Education the 
Workers Education Bureau prepared 
for the A. F. of L. the pamphlet 
Labor and Education which is a com- 
pilation of the policies and recom- 
mendations of the conventions of the 


A. F. of L. This is a pamphlet of 
great value to all trade unionists and 
the record it contains is an honor to 
our movement. Labor is concerned for 
opportunities for the common people 
who must rely upon their own initia- 
tive and efforts to promote their wel- 
fare. Denial of education limits the 
effectiveness of the individual while 
access to education provides opportu- 
nity to increase intelligence in every 
phase of living. The franchise in- 
creases in value as citizens are pre- 
pared to use it constructively. This is 
why education must continue a para- 
mount issue with our labor movement. 

The effectiveness of any program 
that the A. F. of L. may formulate 
depends upon state federations of la- 
bor, central labor unions and _ local 
unions for its effectiveness, for educa- 
tion programs are determined locally. 
Labor has the biggest stake in the 
public school system, so it is appro- 
priate that Labor should be propor- 
tionately represented on local boards 
of education and among the directors 
of the public libraries. Every central 
labor union should have an active 
committee on education, charged with 
the responsibility of watching educa- 
tional policies and practices. This 
committee should have the cooperation 
of committees appointed by local un- 
ions to deal with vocational education 
in its specific jurisdiction. 

(P. 541) Education is America’s 
biggest business enterprise. In terms 
of budgets, of capital invested, of per- 
sonnel employed, and students en- 
rolled, it is a vast undertaking. Near- 
ly one in four of our population is in 
some kind of school. Our total invest- 
ment in buildings, equipment and en- 
dowment for all our educational insti- 
tutions is over twelve billion dollars. 
There is an annual budget of nearly 
$1,150,000,000 to pay the salaries of 
1,126,000 teachers and administrators. 
By comparison the enterprise of pub- 
lic education is vaster than any indus- 
trial corporation in America. There 
is nothing like our gigantic education- 
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al effort anywhere in the world today. 
No democracy in the world has made 
so considerable an effort to teach its 
children to know, to think and to act 
as has the American democracy. It is 
in very truth our outstanding national 
commitment. 

To this commitment Labor has dedi- 
eated itself for more than a century. 
From the first convention of the A. F. 
of L. down to this hour Labor has 
placed the subject of education as one 
of its central concerns, because edu- 
eation was so central to the future 
welfare of America. Moreover Amer- 
ican labor believes firmly that one of 
the criteria by which to judge of the 
level of civilization attained by a peo- 
ple is reflected in the proportion of 
public funds expended on the educa- 
tion of the citizenship. Education is 
not for democracy, but is in the high- 
est sense democracy, because the full 
growth and development of individ- 
uals can take place only in a society 
of free men. 


In the year that has just closed 
since the last convention the Perma- 
nent Committee on Education has 
given careful consideration to various 
educational bills before the Congress 
of the United States and has given in- 
valuable aid to the formulation of La- 
bor’s policy toward such legislation. 


This committee has addressed itself 
to such matters as vocational educa- 
tion, the representation of Labor upon 
school boards and boards of trustees 
of public libraries, federal grants-in- 
aid, the youth problem, and on the 
extension of apprenticeship programs. 


It is the considered opinion of the 

A. F. of L. that the time has come for 

_ the broadening of the principle of rep- 
resentation by Labor on such local 
education boards in accordance with 
Labor’s interest and responsibility for 
the sound administration of these 
agencies. The committee has urged 
| upon every central labor union the 
| task of undertaking such a campaign 
| for adequate representation. It also 
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urges the need for wise planning by 
Labor to bring its maximum contribu- 
tion to bear in the development of vo- 
cational education, juvenile placement 
and adult education. The A. F. of L. 
would associate itself with both the 
spirit and purpose of this policy and 
this Convention adds its support to 
this broad purpose. We further desire 
to commend the Permanent Committee 
for their leadership and urge an even 
more active program for the new year. 

(P. 545) American labor’s struggle 
for the establishment and adequate 
maintenance of a system of public ed- 
ucation in America is a struggle which 
began early in the 19th century. It 
was largely through the efforts of 
workingmen’s associations in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
during the 20’s and 30’s of the last 
century that the American public 
school system was finally established. 
In the nearly 60 years since the A. F. 
of L. was founded its leaders have 
worked consistently for the develop- 
ment of our school system. Labor’s 
deep interest in public education rests 
upon a recognition of the fact that the 
practical success of democratic gov- 
ernment is predicated upon the inter- 
est and participation therein by an 
informed, enlightened, alert citizenry. 
The public schools are among the 
greatest bulwarks of democratic gov- 
ernment, hence Labor has determined 
that our public schools shall be ade- 
quately supported. 

We look upon education as a dis- 
tinct function of the state. We believe 
that the public school must interpret 
the social experience and “hopes” of 
the community. It must be an integral 
part of the community if it is effec- 
tively to serve the community. Yet we 
realize that during the last quarter of 
a century some states and local com- 
munities have been unable to raise the 
necessary funds to maintain schools 
and schooling at a proper level. 

The present economic depression did 
not produce the inequalities in our 
educational system. It merely laid 
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bare a condition that had existed for 
long and had never been adequately 
repaired. Nor are grants-in-aid a new 
device to meet such inequalities. Fed- 
eral grants date back to the middle of 
the last century, when this nation was 
engaged in a Civil War to determine 
whether any nation “conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men were created equal’ could 
long endure. President Lincoln in the 
nation’s crisis realized that one of the 
surest guarantees of the perpetuation 
of the American way was to remove 
inequalities in educational opportuni- 
ties. The Morrill Act for the creation 
of the Land-Grant Colleges in the 
midst of a civil war is a monument to 
his vision of the need for equalization 
of educational opportunities. It marks 
the beginning of grants-in-aid for 
public education in our land. It filled 
out in broad outline the American 
ideal of education for all the citizen- 
ship. This Act had the cordial support 
of Labor. But it is well to remember 
that the inequalities in American edu- 
cation that still exist between North 
and South stem out of the exhaustion 
of the South as a result of four years 
of the Civil War. 

The World War marked the second 
milestone in grants-in-aid with the en- 
actment of the Smith-Hughes Act. But 
the origin of this Act was the need of 
Labor for more adequate industrial 
education. This Act itself was for the 
most part the projection of Labor 
thinking and owes much to Labor’s 
championship. It has depended from 
the first on Labor cooperation. The 
Smith-Lever Act for agricultural ex- 
tension embodied another acceptance 
by the nation of grants-in-aid. In the 
field of public health and now in our 
social security legislation, federal 
grants are a settled part of public 
policy. 

Grants-in-aid for public education 
in America thus has a long history in 
the nation. It is a history which La- 
bor helped to shape. It is a policy to 
which Labor is committed. But with 


it Labor is persuaded that local initia 
tive and control of educational policies 
are indispensible. 

Education may be the nation’s big: 
gest business venture, but in some sec 
tions of our land that business is stil 
small. It is small because per capitz 
wealth is small. And the tax burden: 
are heavy for those who are called up 
on to bear them. While some of thes 
states with meager resources are mak 
ing heroic efforts for their schools 
they are unable to provide the quality 
of education needed. So long as a fiftl 
of the nation’s children live in state; 
where the amount available per chik 
is less than one-half of the nation’ 
average, we shall continue to hav 
educational inequalities. In concret 
terms the average revenue availabl 
per pupil in the nation is approxi 
mately fifty-two dollars, but that aver 
age conceals the wide range which ex 
tends from twelve dollars and twenty 
one cents per pupil in states like Mis 
sissippi and Arkansas to over ont 
hundred and forty dollars per pupi 
in states like Delaware, New York ant 
California. 

The long depression which reveale¢ 
some of the weaknesses in our eco 
nomic system has revealed the initia 
tion of some of our long-establishet 
practices in financing public educa 
tion. Where real estate values declin 
in a community due either to a depres 
sion or in the trends in local business 
activity the tax base is seriously af- 
fected and with it the basis of schoo 
taxes. Because of the national organi 
zations of our business structure ther¢ 
is a disposition to syphon off wealth 
as it is created locally into the large 
financial centers. To meet this condi 
tion Federal aid is more adaptable te 
our national economy and more elastit 
to our modern needs. By suppor 
through grants-in-aid we have devel 
oped a method of removing some 01 
the more glaring inequalities in edu. 
cation. 

To remove such inequalities in out 
educational system is one of the pur- 
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poses of Labor. To aid in such a pur- 
pose, grants-in-aid have received the 
consistent support of Labor over the 
years. But equality of educational op- 
portunity does not mean identical edu- 
cational opportunities. Indeed identi- 
cal opportunities might lead in turn 
to inequalities. Education must be 
adapted to the needs of the citizens 
and be related to the cultural stand- 
ards of the community. In education, 
as in other areas of life, uniformity 
is dullness and may lead to mediocrity. 
But while diversity is needed it must 
never be at the expense of preserving 
the democratic principle of adequate 
education for all our citizens. 

Any permanent program of federal 
aid to the states for education should 
be based on a distribution of such 
funds among the several states on a 
basis of the relative need of these 
states in providing educational oppor- 
tunity for all within the state. 

The equal right of Negroes to educa- 
tion should be safeguarded and the 
prevailing rate of wages principle ot 
the Bacon-Davis Act be assured in the 
use of federal funds for all construc- 
tion, repair or demolition of school 
buildings. 

Federal Control Opposed 


(Federal Grants)—(1939, p. 208) The 
American Federation of Labor has re- 
peatedly endorsed the principle of Fed- 
eral grants in state educational funds 
provided there should not be Federal 
control or dictation of local education- 
al plans. We, therefore, approved S. 
1805 upon which hearings were held. 
This bill was in the main in accord 
with the recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education created in response to the 
Federation’s complaints against abuses 
in vocational education and later ex- 
panded into an inquiry into the whole 
field of education.. S. 1805 provides 
grants to states for the improvement 
of public, elementary and secondary 


schools, which may be used in educa- 


tional activities under state and local 
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authorities including teacher training 
in service; school library services; 
health, welfare and recreational ac- 
tivities; nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens and junior colleges; educational 
services for handicapped pupils; adult 
educational and recreational activities 
conducted by public school systems; 
text-books and other instructional 
supplies; transportation of pupils. 
The basis proposed for appointment 
by the Commissioner of Education is 
an index of financial need; the state 
educational load, its financial ability, 
and the relation of these two factors 
to national educational load and finan- 
cial ability. In addition grants are 
provided to states for adult educa- 
tion, rural library service, cooperative 
educational research and demonstra- 
tions and for administration, and for 
education of children residing in Fed- 
eral reservations and foreign stations. 

The statement of policy under Sec- 
tion 1 agrees with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s basic philosopy: 

It is the primary purpose of this 
Act to assist in equalizing educational 
opportunities, among and within the 
states, insofar as the grants-in-aid to 
the states herein authorized will per- 
mit, without Federal control over the 
educational policies of states and lo- 
calities. The provisions of this Act 
shall therefore be so construed as to 
maintain local and state initiative and 
responsibility in the conduct of educa- 
tion and to reserve explicity to the 
states and their local subdivisions the 
administration of schools, including 
institutions for the preparation of 
teachers, the control over the proc- 
esses of education, the control and 
determination of curricula of the 
schools, the methods of instruction to 
be employed in them, the selection of 
personnel employed by the state and 
its agencies and local school jurisdic- 
tions, and insofar as consistent with 
the purposes for which funds are 
made available under this Act the de- 
termination of the best uses of the 
funds appropriated under this Act.... 
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The committee decided to report the 
measure to the Senate with an amend- 
ment which was proposed during the 
hearings but not presented for discus- 
sion at any public hearing. While the 
report was in print but had technically 
not been submitted, the President of 
the American Federation of Labor 
wrote the chairman of the Senate 
Committee and its members, asking 
that the committee be reconvened and 
the amendment be reconsidered. This 
amendment proposed that any funds 
used for vocational education should 
be under Federal control, thereby con- 
tradicting the fundamental underly- 
ing policy the bill laid down in the 
statement of policy. 


The Federal Grants bill of the for- 
mer Congress had included a section 
on vocational education amending ex- 
isting law but in view of the basic 
changes needed in existing vocational 
education legislation, it seemed best 
that the subject should be dealt with 
in separate legislation. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Committee 
on Education drafted legislation 
amending the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts. At the request of 
the American Federation of Labor 
our bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator George and in the House 
by Representative Larrabee. 


In drafting the American Federa- 
tion of Labor bill, the Committee on 
Education had conferences with rep- 
resentatives of general educators and 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Our Committee was not able to 
reach an agreement with the officials 
of the AVA as to the basic principles 
which should underlie administration 
of vocational education. Our Commit- 
tee recommended local control of vo- 
cational education, so those plans 
should be decided locally. Only by 
putting into the hands of local au- 
thorities opportunity to adjust plans 
to local needs can there be that inte- 
gration of the educational program 
which will assure rounded education 


needed for life in a democratic society. 
One of the reasons why Labor was 
concerned to have a public school sys- 
tem was to prevent those group bar- 
riers which grow out of unequal edu- 
cational opportunities and which be- 
cause of their very nature are un- 
bridgeable. Since the establishment of 
our public school policy, Labor has 
been vigilantly on guard against pol-— 
icies that would tend to create classes 
based upon educational separatism. 


When provisions for vocational edu- 
cation were in the making public 
schools were prepared for only one 
kind of vocational training—for the 
professions. We had not at that time 
succeeded in getting children of wage- 
earners’ families to attend high school 
voluntarily or in getting legislation to 
make such attendance compulsory. 
Demand for high school education 
came from those expecting to enter 
the professions. Consequently the 
curriculum was adapted to their needs. 
Because general educators at that 
time were not prepared to deal with 
vocational education for industrial 
employment with understanding and 
sympathy, the American Federation 
of Labor and other sponsors of legis- 
lation deemed it wise to create an 
independent Federal board of voca- 
tional education and to give it author- 
ity to approve state plans conditional 
to Federal grants. Vocational work 
was well done in the first years and 
general grants stimulated action on 
the part of states. Vocational educa- 
tion is now firmly established as an 
accepted division of public education. 
At the present time more than 60 per 
cent of the boys and girls of high 
school age are in school. High school 
studies that lead to the professions 
are not necessarily of interest to boys 
and girls preparing for industrial em- 
ployment. Though there have been 
repeated proposals for the reorgani- 
zation of the high school curriculum 
there have been obstacles that have 
prevented such a development. One 
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of the main obstacles to that objec- 
tive has been the lack of coordina- 
tion between general education and 
vocational education. General educa- 
tors must take the initiative for the 
reform while the students in voca- 
tional education are the worst suffer- 
ers. Federal control is maintained 
over vocational education while gen- 
eral education responds to local self- 
government. As a consequence of this 
dual control there has been failure to 
coordinate educational planning and 
to consider adapting the high school 
curriculum to the needs of all stu- 
dents. Labor has insisted upon uni- 
tary administration within local pub- 
lic schools but real coordination has 
been blocked by the control exercised 
by the Federal Government. Labor 
has urged that vocational education 
courses for boys and girls should be 
coordinated with studies preparing 
them for citizenship in the community 
and for intelligent and satisfactory liv- 
ing as individuals. The curriculum 
should consider the whole boy or girl 
if it is to succeed in its vocational ob- 
jectives. Local self-determination of 
educational policies and unified and 
coordinated planning and administra- 
tion are basic in providing equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all of our 
citizens. 

Vocational education has been ac- 
cepted by educators generally. That 
was the first step. The second is co- 
ordination of this training with gen- 
eral courses dealing with common 
problems of life and citizenship in a 
democracy developed for students ir- 
respective of the profession, trade or 
calling for which they may prepare. 
For this purpose it is necessary to end 
the control given the Federal Govern- 
ment over vocational education in its 
infancy. Local independence and self- 
control are necessary for vocational 
education to develop from swaddling 
clothes and become an integral part 
of our educational structure. 

From the first the American Feder- 


ation of Labor opposed Federal con- 
trol over vocational education and we 
expected from the Federal Board only 
wise administrative leadership and 
constructive suggestions. However, 
Federal control over vocational educa- 
tion and educators was built up which 
was effective for a type of discipline 
but limited fullness of growth. There 
is, however, a related field in which 
control, national in scope, is neces- 
sary—labor standards. Where stu- 
dents are getting practical training 
through work in order to safeguard 
standards for employed adult and pro- 
tect worker-learners against exploi- 
tation, labor standards must be fixed 
determining maximum hours, mini- 
mum pay, safe and healthful work 
conditions, mutual obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of management and in- 
structors to trainees, etc. Such 
standards must apply throughout the 
scope of industries, that is nationally, 
and should be determined by represen- 
tatives of employers and Labor. Such 
standards apply to work and there- 
fore must square with work standards 
for adult workers. Their formulation 
should therefore be a responsibility 
of the agency responsible for stand- 
ards of working conditions for adult 
workers—the Department of Labor. 
In conformity with these fundamental 
principles the American Federation of 
Labor requested legislation amending 
existing laws on vocational education 
taking from the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation control over vocational educa- 
tion and returning it to local self- 
government, providing for a Federal 
advisory committee on labor stand- 
ards with equal representation for 
Labor and employers, nominated by 
the organization they represent whose 
recommendations when promulgated 
by the Secretary of Labor become a 
mandatory condition for allocation of 
Federal grants by the Commissioner 
of Education; and a Federal commit- 
tee on standards of vocational educa- 
tion, advisory to the Commissioner of 
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Education also with equal representa- 
tion for employers and employees, 
nominated by the organizations they 
represent. Information on best prac- 
tices, exchange of experiences, re- 
search, are the most effective means 
to raise local educational levels. There 
need be no Federal control. 


Vocational Education 


(1939, pp. 1382, 483) Federal grants 
to the States for vocational education 
are now authorized to the extent of 
about $22,000,000 annually, mainly by 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the 
George-Deen Act of 1936. Although 
there is no doubt that these grants 
are providing funds much needed by 
the States and are on the whole pro- 
moting very desirable forms of edu- 
cation, in recent years there has been 
criticism as to the manner in which 
the grants are administered. Upon re- 
quest of the E.C. Senator George and 
Chairman Larrabee of the House 
Committee on Education, introduced 
bills (S. 2460 and H. R. 6157) amend- 
ing existing vocational education laws 
in harmony with the principles ap- 
proved by the A. F. of L. It was agreed 
that hearings on the bills would be 
held promptly upon reconvening of 
Congress in January, 1940. 

(P. 413) The proposed revision of 
the Vocational Education laws, among 
other things, would abolish the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 
The law was weakened materially a 
few years ago when the full-time Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
was abolished and supplanted by a 
board which has met on call usually 
twice a year. However, this Board did 
retain its representative character 
with labor, agriculture and employer 
representation. 

The A. F. of L. has repeatedly, ever 
since the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes law, demanded the retention 
of labor representation in the de- 
termination of policies in the adminis- 
tration of Vocational Education. 

If vocational education is to serve 


pursuant to the intent of labor and 
the need of the craftsman of tomor- 
row, labor representation in its ad- 
ministration must be a requirement so 
that the influence of labor will be ever 
present and its viewpoint available 
during all deliberations. 

In reiteration of the oft-repeated 
position of the A. F. of L., the restora- 
tion of the full-time status of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
is recommended, as well as a review 
and close study of all legislative pro- 
posals so that vocational education 
may be administered effectively and 
properly. 

The Federal Board for vocational 
education, upon which Labor is rep- 
resented, is the only safeguard that 
Labor has against abuses in the ad- 
ministration of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Acts. 

The A. F. of L. will give all possible 
support to secure additional appropri- 
ations for education and also that 
every attempt to abolish or to further 
restrict the functions and authority of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation be opposed. 

(1939, p. 216, 620) Our 1938 Conven- 
tion recommended a Vocational Edu- 
cation Congress in connection with 
the World’s Fair in New York. With- 
out knowing of our resolution, Colum- 
bia University took the initiative in 
calling a World Congress on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Rather than sponsor 
two world education conferences it 
seemed better to relate the two pur- 
poses. The A. F. of L. therefore 
agreed to cooperate with the Congress 
for Labor and Democracy and ap- 
pointed a large participating commit- 
tee. That congress convened August 
15-17, 1939. 

(1939, p. 547) We believe the ex- 
clusive control of vocational education 
should be taken from the Federal Of- 
fice of Education and returned to local 
communities. Such action, however, 
should be accompanied by the setting 
up of Federal Advisory Committees 
on labor standards, with representa- 
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tives for labor and employers to be 
selected by their respective organiza- 
‘ion. When the recommendations of 
these Advisory Committees are pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Labor 
they should then become mandatory 
for the allocation of federal grants by 
the Commissioner of Education. It is 
proposed that a National Advisory 
Committee on Standards of Vocational 
Education should be likewise set up, 
with equal representation for em- 
ployers and employes designated by 
the organizations which they repre- 
sent. In this way it is felt by the Com- 
mittee on Education that the best 
practices can be supported and an ex- 
change in experience brought about. 
Under such a system there would be 
no federal control of educational pol- 
icy, but rather local initiative and di- 
rection would be preserved and aided. 


In view of the fact that complete 
agreement has not yet been reached 
between the American Federation of 
Labor Committee on Education and 
others especially interested in voca- 
tional education, we recommend that 
this matter be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for further consideration 
and action. 


Committee Report 


(1940, p. 595) A. F. of L. called 
upon Congress to appropriate ade- 
quate funds to enable the U.S. Office 
of Education to establish, conduct 
and maintain a service of fact-finding 
and research of itself and in coopera- 
tion with the several states to assist 
those states and their citizens in the 
conduct of education. The statement 
unanimously adopted closed with the 
following: 

As the nation turns to its own inner 
defenses to meet the challenge to our 
democratic way, it is inevitable that 
our public educational system should 
be one of the most important of all of 
our home defenses. For that reason 
it would seem to be utter folly to ap- 
‘propriate money for the materials of 
defense and not give consideration to 


the needs of educational defense, The 
inadequacy of the funds in the Office 
of Education for fact-finding and re- 
search has long been known. It is 
imperative that this inadequacy should 
be repaired without delay. 

(1940), p. 596) The convention 
adopted a resolution pointing out the 
possibility of an undermining of the 
American educational system under 
the guise of a defense measure. 
The resolution called upon _ all 
state and local bodies of the Fed- 
eration “to cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers in the de- 
fense of the integrity of the American 
educational system and in support of 
a further extension of that system as 
an essential part of the program of 
national defense.” The following 
statement was also adopted: 

We believe that adequate educa- 
tional facilities are essential not only 
to the national defense program but 
also to a sound structure of demo- 
cratic government after the present 
crisis has passed. The children in the 
schools today who will be faced with 
the tremendous responsibility of guid- 
ing the nation through the post-war 
economic, social and moral reconstruc- 
tion, must be fully trained in the 
processes of American democracy. 
The fact that labor and education have 
been first to suffer under the regimen- 
tation of totalitarianism is a grave 
warning to the labor movement in 
America carefully to guard the free 
public school system of the nation. 

Your committee concurs in the reso- 
lution and recommends that the Per- 
manent Committee on Education, 
state federations of labor, and local 
labor bodies cooperate with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers in imple- 
menting educational facilities which 
will not only assist in protecting 
American democracy through the 
present defense program but also pro- 
vide thorough training for the nation’s 
children who will be the citizens of 
tomorrow. 
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An amendment to the report was 
adopted to that effect, that the stand- 
ing Committee on Education be in- 
structed by this convention to pay 
particular and especial attention to 
textbooks used in social science and 
related subjects in our public schools. 


In Reconstruction Period 


(1940, p. 591) A special statement 
on the role of Labor in the educational 
reconstruction of Europe after the 
close of the war, was adopted by the 
convention as follows: 


As this nation girds itself for total 
defense against all aggression, and 
seeks to defend America through ef- 
fective aid to Great Britain there re- 
mains still another task to which 
Labor and Education in America 
should address itself. It is the task of 
reconstruction in Europe after the 
collapse of Hitlerism. Today, in one 
nation after the other which is brought 
under the domination of the oppres- 
sor, an effort is being made to re- 
shape education in accordance with 
the philosophy of the Totalitarian 
State. In each case the genius and 
history of the oppressed peoples are 
ignored in the effort to regiment 
youth into new loyalties and patterns 
of thought. 


Today America alone among the 
free democracies of the world has the 
time and perspective to give proper 
thought to the problems of recon- 
struction after the war. The demo- 
cratic nations now at war which would 
devote themselves to some of these 
problems are so deeply involved in a 
life-and-death struggle that they can- 
not give thought to these post-war 
problems. Yet a clearer understand- 
ing of the needs of a post-war world 
might greatly clarify the war aims of 
the participants and further rally sup- 
port of world public opinion. 


One thing is evident: a new world 
order of some kind will arise from 
the ruins of the present old order in 
Europe and that new order will 


greatly influence both American idea 
and institutions and be influenced b 
American ideas and institutions. I 
the formulation of our ideas on edu 
cational reconstruction, American la 
bor can exercise a constructive influ 
ence of the first importance. In 191 
the Federation of Labor by conver 
tion action began to plan for problem 
of reconstruction following the Fir: 
World War. Out of this concern cam 
the International Labor Office. It ; 
appropriate that American labor tc 
day should concern itself with th 
problems of educational reconstruc 
tion following the Second World Wai 

In planning educational reconstruc 
tion in the post-war period America 
labor will insist that in our own lan 
educational inequalities be wipe 
out and popular control of educatio 
assured from the elementary level t 
the institutions of higher learnin; 
Labor will insist that in support, co1 
trol and content American educatio 
reflect its devotion to democratic ideal 
and procedures. 

It will also insist that more ad 
quate provision be made for the edt 
cation of our youth through a bette 
articulation with the community ager 
cies, and that adult education be mad 
universal by the voluntary actions ¢ 
the citizenship, | 

American labor in its cooperatiy 
aid to educational reconstruction ¢ 
Europe will recognize at the outs¢ 
our debt to Europe for education: 
ideas and philosophies. From suc 
leaders as Fellenberg, Rousseau, Pe: 
talozzi and Arnold, American educz 
tion in the past has been greatly er 
riched. On the other hand America 
education has in the days of its ma 
turity made a significant contributio 
to European education, in the concey 
of the single system of instructio 
from the elementary school to the ir 
stitutions of higher learning. 

In particular American labor wi 
urge the importance of a more organi 
union of manual skills with academi 
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instructions in a reconstructed educa- 
tion; a more comprehensive provision 
for the education of youth to put an 
end once and for all to the gap be- 
tween school leaving and job assum- 
ing; an adult educational activity 
which would be shared in by all. Ina 
word, free labor in America will 
offer to cooperate with the forces of 
democratic education to insure that in 
the future free youth may be edu- 
cated for a free society. 


Federal Aid 


(1940, p. 599) In approving a reso- 
lution presented to the convention 
reafirming A. F. of L. support of the 
principle of federal aid to the states 
for education, the following was 
adopted: 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled reaffirm its sup- 
port of federal legislation designed to 
equalize educational opportunities 
among the States for all persons re- 
gardless of race, nationality, religion 
or economic condition. 

For a period of more than two dec- 
ades the American Federation of Labor 
has championed the cause of equaliz- 
ing educational facilities of the sev- 
eral states through federal grants for 
education. It was largely through the 
efforts of Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, that the Smith-Hughes Act, pro- 
viding federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation, was enacted by the Congress 
of the United States in 1917. It was 
largely through the influence of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
subsequent acts were passed expanding 
‘the program of vocational education 
provided in the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Recent bills before Congress to provide 
federal aid to general education as 
well as vocational education had their 
origin in the 1935 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor which 
| requested that the President of the 
United States appoint a committee to 
}study the problem of federal aid for 
vocational education. The committee 


——— 


appointed by the President under the 
chairmanship of Doctor Floyd Reeves, 
requested and received permission 
from the President to expand its ac- 
tivities and study the whole program 
of federal education as well as voca- 
tional edueation. The Permanent 
Committee on Education of the A. F. 
of L. assisted in drafting the resultant 
federal aid bill which is now before 
Congress. Recommendation of the 
1937 A. F. of L. convention designed 
to protect programs of vocational edu- 
cation existing under the Smith- 
Hughes Act and subsequent acts, have 
been incorporated in the bill. How- 
ever, the American Federation of La- 
bor did not approve certain amend- 
ments which were introduced later. 
The Committee is emphatic in its 
declaration that control of educational 
programs shall be left to local com- 
munities in accordance with the fun- 
damental principles of American de- 
mocracy. Federal aid does not mean 
that the federal government shall dic- 
tate the type of administration and 
curricula in local school systems. 


The convention therefore, reaffirms 
previous declarations of the A. F. of 
L. conventions in favor of federal aid 
for education and recommends concur- 
rence in the resolution. 


Public School System 


(1940, pp. 153-55) A democratic 
government places upon its citizens 
responsibility for deciding many issues 
of fundamental importance to them. 
Such responsibility necessitates ability 
to make these decisions, hence the need 
for keeping educational opportunities 
constantly available for citizens of all 
ages; for children, preparatory train- 
ing; for youth, vocational education in 
addition to general education; and for 
adults, vocational retraining and op- 
portunity to study the problems of 
life and work. Equal access to educa- 
tional opportunities is the key to 
equality of opportunity under demo- 
cratic institutions. Equal access is 
possible for all only in the case of 
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tax-supported institutions. Support of 
educational institutions is something 
that cannot be neglected in any even- 
tuality. Whatever the stress for other 
needs, insurance against future decline 
lies in maintaining educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has in its six decades of service sup- 
ported extension and enrichment of 
public educational institutions that we 
and our children should not be at a 
disadvantage due to unequal educa- 
tional opportunities. We now serve 
notice that emergency and defense 
needs must not be allowed to interfere 
with adequate appropriations for 
that which is the bulwark of free in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, our stand- 
ards of adequate appropriations will 
not be satisfied by sums foolishly allo- 
cated for maintenance of educational 
equipment and teaching staffs that do 
not help students to get ready for the 
problems of life. We do not want our 
schools to develop into bureaucratic 
or political agencies, but to serve their 
function in our democratic life. This 
emergency period of preparation for 
national defense, which will sooner or 
later give place to a period of active 
defense, is the time for strengthening 
and reviving our faith in democracy 
and human freedom. This is the ulti- 
mate goal which our educational in- 
stitutions are to serve, and hence be- 
comes the ultimate test by which all 
educational proposals are judged. The 
scope of our educational opportunities, 
the planning of curricula, the selec- 
tion of teachers, must be with refer- 
ence to the advancement of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Teachers who do 
not believe in democracy but are com- 
mitted to an alien philosophy have no 
place in our tax-supported schools and 
have no right to befog the issue under 
pleas of academic freedom of thought 
or research. The fundamental pur- 
pose of our educational institutions is 
to educate future citizens for life in a 
democracy. Teachers who do not sub- 
scribe to this objective are not quali- 


fied for positions in our schools and 
should not be permitted to have posi- 
tions. Teachers have an important 
service to perform affecting the lives 
of future citizens. The community has 
a right to expect from them leader- 
ship concerned to preserve principles 
of freedom. Freedom of thought and 
discussion is the privilege of adult 
minds, who have sufficient informa- 
tion and experience to consider and 
evaluate any challenge to existing” in- 
stitutions. The adult mind is better 
able to detect propaganda and to pro- 
tect itself against it, but to subject 
immature minds to propaganda pro- 
moting unsound philosophies and 
standards is to invite the destruction 
of progress in civilization and in ethi- 
cal standards for personal relations. 
The two great nations that set up 
revolutionary organizations of society 
since the World War have bulwarked 
the new system by perverting their 
educational institutions and rewriting 
their textbooks in support of the new 
philosophy and the new way of life. 
No society can live without ideals, and 
the new education of Russia and Ger- 
many has sought to inculcate faith in 
the revolution and to create the ideals 
that are to guide the new life. These 
revolutions have been destructive to 
our ideals of freedom, honesty of con- 
tract and all that has given content 
and meaning to our democratic way of 
life. They have prepared the way for 
destruction of the old way of life by 
the development of youth movements 
that destroy family ties, and set youth 
apart from other age groups of soci- 
ety, and regiment them in the teach- 
ings and the ideals of the revolution- 
ary way of life. ' 
To safeguard our institutions and 
guarantees of freedom, we should 
guard tendencies to treat youth as a 
group separate from the rest of the 
family as well as against propagan- 
dists who would use responsibility in 
schools and youth organizations as a 
vantage point for their mission of pro- 
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moting alien or destructive philoso- 
phy, ideals and methods. 

If we would preserve our heritage 
of freedom we must be ever alert to 
challenge invasions and to detect the 
propaganda. Our liberties are in 
greater danger from perversion in the 
normal channels of living than from 
attack by armed forces. Our greatest 
victories for liberty will come from 
our insistence upon its application in 
all of the commonplaces of life. 

Let no one think we are not con- 
fronted with real dangers, for the 
spirit of smugness and inability to 
recognize danger have been the un- 
doing of other countries. We must be 
prepared and able to defend our herit- 
age of freedom and our free educa- 
tional institutions are a major re- 
sponsibility. We cannot safely entrust 
them to aliens or to alien philosophies. 

The time has passed when we can 
continue endorsement of any institu- 
tion or proposal without re-examina- 
tion of records or inquiry into changes 
due to the menace of a revolution of 
destruction. Because we need educa- 
tional opportunities as the key to con- 
tinued progress, we cannot afford to 
endorse customary appropriations 
without reconsidering their appropri- 
ateness and adequacy for present 
needs. We want educational opportu- 
nities fitting boys and girls in a demo- 
cratic society with machines to do the 
phyical labor, and in an age that must 
meet the challenge of totalitarian 
powers which deny individual liberty 
and pursuit of happiness and repudi- 
ates the commandment “do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 


The neglected field in our educa- 
tional planning is our high school 
curriculum. School attendance laws 
and social and economic conditions 
have so changed that fully 90 per cent 
of the boys and girls of school age 
are now attending high school, but the 
curriculum remains what it was when 
the small percentage in high schools 
were preparing for further study in 


colleges and universities as require- 
ment for professional careers. The 
preponderance of those now in high 
schools are preparing for industrial 
and commercial employment, but the 
studies have little relation to life as 
the pupils will find it. Unless educa- 
tors assume responsibility for the 
necessary reorganization of the high 
school curriculum, Labor questions 
whether present liberal appropria- 
tions would be continued. Ought we 
not rather to turn our minds to more 
practical auspices for the development 
of the proper opportunities which edu- 
cators have so long ignored. Institu- 
tions frequently become flexible when 
entrenched. It may be that educators 
are too academic to see the possibili- 
ties for education and culture in the 
problems of work and every-day life, 
so that we cannot look to them for the 
schools of the future. Labor hopes 
not, but we cannot take this for 
granted. We suggest again these sub- 
jects—reorganization of high school 
curriculum to meet the needs of citi- 
zens in an industrial democracy, prac- 
tical vocational training, and discipline 
for the responsibilities of our demo- 
cratic way of life, be taken up with 
educators for satisfactory solution, 
and if that cannot be had that we con- 
sider other ways and means. 

(1940, pp. 583-84) In acting on the 
above statement of policy with regard 
to public school needs, the convention 
unanimously adopted the following: 

More than a generation ago, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, defined Educa- 
tion as the “gradual adjustment to the 
spiritual possessions of the race with 
a view to realizing one’s own poten- 
tialities and to assisting in carrying 
forward the complex of ideas, acts 
and institutions which we call civiliza- 
tion. In other words, education in a 
true sense has to do not only with the 
individual to be educated but with the 
environment into which and for which 
he is to be educated.” The genius of 
our American Public School system, 
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to the founding of which American 
labor made so distinguished a contri- 
bution a century ago, has been its con- 
cern both with the education of the 
youth for citizenship in a democracy 
and the democratic environment in 
which the young citizen was to take 
his place. While candor compels us to 
assert that this original vision of our 
educational leaders has at times been 
blurred, it has remained an important 
part of our historic commitment to 
public education down through the 
years. 

But if the vision of the leaders has 
been blurred in the past, the present 
crisis has sharpened the gaze of the 
responsible leaders of American edu- 
cation to a new sense of the impor- 
tance of public education in defending 
democracy from without as well as 
within. We now realize as never be- 
fore that defending democracy is as 
much an educational as a military 
task. Such education goes far beyond 
instructing workers in skilled trades 
and vocations. It means bringing unity 
out of the ideals of our people. Unity 
comes out of loyalty for the basic 
principles of democracy—free speech 
and free thought. The type of unity 
we in America have and want to keep 
comes out of love and loyalty and un- 
derstanding of our basic ideals. This 
is a world struggle between the ideals 
and ideas of democracy and those of 
totalitarianism. The people of the 
United States must be on guard 
against any attempts from without or 
within to sacrifice any of these values 
which inhere in our democratic way 
of life. 

Year after year the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its reports on edu- 
cation has rested the case for support 
and enrichment of public educational 
institutions on the highest grounds of 
public welfare. Its report this year is 
an eloquent plea, not only for equality 
of educational opportunity, but for the 
adequate support of our public educa- 
tional institutions as our best public 
servant in the field of liberty. We are 
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reminded as well that “liberty is not 
an inheritance but a fresh conquest 
with each generation.” That con- 
quest of liberty through education is 
a task laid upon our public school sys- 
tem; we dare not neglect it in a world 
where liberty is threatened and the 
foundations of the democracy have 
been threatened. 

Your Committee on Education rec- 
ommends to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of Labor and the general public 
this section on education in the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report and would 


especially emphasize, that the urgent — 


need of the hour is not for retreat, but 
advance in public education—not for 
retrenchment of a dispensable private 
enterprise, but the expansion of an 
indispensable public service. The 


American Federation of Labor shas — 


taken the position throughout its en- 


tire history that widespread public — 


education is essential to the successful 
operation of democratic government 
and to the very existence of a free 
trade union movement. Simultaneous 
destruction or regimentation of both 
the public school systems and the 
trade union movements of the totali- 
tarian states have proved the sound- 
ness of this educational philosophy. 
The attempts in certain cities of our 
nation to curtail educational facilities, 
in the name of economy, to balance 
additional taxes for building the na- 
tional defense, is not only unfair to 
the children of the nation, but also 
dangerous to the future welfare of 
democratic government. The 1936 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declared: 


Adequate and effective educational 
institutions are essential in a demo- 
cratic country, and the larger the 
investments we make in education 
the more likely we are to cope with 
our economic and political problems 
constructively. 

Local and state labor bodies are 


urged, therefore, to be constantly on 
the alert to prevent curtailment of the 
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educational facilities of the country, 
shortening of school terms, or actual 
closing of the schools because of re- 
trenchment programs sponsored by 
well organized and highly financed 
pressure groups. Central Labor bodies 
are urged to maintain active func- 
tional committees on education, care- 
fully to study the needs of the school 
system, to assist in providing adequate 
financial support, and see that school 
funds are expended efficiently and 
effectively. 

Your Committee would remind this 
convention that for many years it has 
urged upon Central Labor Bodies the 
election of members of organized labor 
to membership on Boards of Educa- 
tion and Boards of public libraries. 
The appropriateness of this objective 
has never seemed more clear or urgent 
than at this hour. 


If the labor movement of America 
is to carry out its traditional policy of 
supporting the free public school sys- 
tem and libraries of the nation and 
contribute to a program of wise ex- 
pansion to meet the new needs, it is 
absolutely essential that Labor have 
adequate representation on the official 
boards responsible for providing edu- 
cational services in local communities. 
Adequate representation does not 
mean that Labor should assume con- 
trol of public school systems and li- 
braries. Labor, committed to the prin- 
ciple that the public schools belong to 
all of the people insists that the or- 
ganized labor movement in a commu- 
nity shall have representation on pub- 
lic boards in proportion to the impor- 
tant place occupied by organized work- 
ers in the community. 

Your Committee would associate 
itself with the Executive Council in 
charting the course along which the 


| expansion or reorganization of public 
| education should take place, namely 
| “the reorganization of high school cur- 


riculum to meet the needs of citizens 
in an industrial democracy, practical 
vocational training and discipline for 
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the responsibilities of our democratic 
way. 
Vocational Education 


(1940, pp. 156-57) In its report 
under this sub-title, the E.C. submitted 
a report outlining some of the major 
difficulties encountered in the field 
since the Smith-Hughes Act went into 
effect. Attention was directed to the 
fact that “. . . the field of vocational 
education is one in which unions must 
be active to direct developments so 
that workers are assured thorough 
training for work and such related 
education as will provide a balanced 
development with the resourcefulness 
needed for further progress and ad- 
justments. As unions have dealt with 
apprentice training through union 
agreements covering certain stand- 
ards and cooperation with employers 
and school authorities in the adminis- 
tration of programs, so unions must 
assume their responsibility for the full 
program of vocational education.” 


(1940, p. 157) Vocational training 
must be directed toward preparing 
persons for jobs and must grow out 
of knowledge of those jobs. Work 
training should be on the job. The vo- 
cational teachers should be practical 
workers. In addition to work training, 
there must be related education and 
educational courses fitted for citizen- 
ship in a democratic society. Commit- 
tees consisting of equal representa- 
tives chosen by workers and em- 
ployers’ organizations should advise 
on all vocational undertakings, 
keeping in touch with all develop- 
ments. Labor is not without blame 
for the failure to insist on represent- 
ative committees that really function. 
By our failure to function definitely 
and persistently, we have not forced 
sustained attention on a practical pro- 
gram to educate boys and girls as fu- 
ture workers and citizens. 

(1940, pp. 584-85) The Executive 
Council refers to the repeated and in- 
numerable difficulties that have grown 
out of the administration of vocational 
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education and the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Educators have found it difficult to 
relate education and work and have 
set up a trend which increases the ex- 
tent and scope of school control which 
has resulted in decreasing union effec- 
tiveness in planning and directing vo- 
cational education. Employers and 
unions know that schools cannot give 
work training and experience; it can 
be given only on the job. Though the 
cost of equipment in schools has 
mounted sharply, schools cannot be 
made into real work shops with re- 
sponsibility for production. Their 
training inevitably remains pre-voca- 
tional. 

By way of contrast the E.C. points 
to apprentice training where work 
training on the job and supplemen- 
tary education are really related, be- 
cause labor and employers through 
representative committees maintain 
contacts and participate in training 
programs. 

The E.C. points out that the first 
step toward setting up such vocational 
educational undertakings is provision 
in union agreements for a joint edu- 
cational committee to plan and watch 
over training on the job and to secure 
through the schools adequate oppor- 
tunities for related and supplementary 
education. 


The second step, following the 
analogy of apprentice training, is a 
national agency within the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the development 
and maintenance of uniform labor 
standards to be observed in all voca- 
tional educational undertakings, for 
the protection of the trainees and those 
already employed in industries as well 
as for the assurance of balanced edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The A. F. of L. Committee on Ed- 
ucation has repeatedly proposed this 
course of action and has asked for the 
expansion of the functions of the Di- 
vision on Apprentice Training within 
the Department of Labor to include 
determination and promulgation of la- 


—_— © 


bor standards for all training on the 
job and vocational training so that 
responsibility for the whole field might — 
be coordinated and definitely lodged. 
This Federal agency should either add 

to its present committee on apprentice | 
training or set up a separate but co-— 
ordinated committee for this addi- 
tional responsibility and should direct 

and coordinate the administration of 

this program through state depart- 

ments of labor. 


The third step in this program is 
to make mandatory the creation and 
maintenance of joint committees with | 
equal representation for employers 
and employes at state and local levels. 
Directors of employment services and 
officials responsible for vocational ed- 
ucation should act as consultants 
without vote to such committees. ~ 


As an element in making advisory 
committees more effective, we recom- 
mend the establishment of the practice 
of written recommendations to the re- 
sponsible official and written explana- 
tion by that official of reasons for any 
non-compliance with recommendations, 
In any event this official should file 
promptly with the advisory committee 
all orders, interpretations and pro- 
grams issued so that the committee 
may at all times be fully aware of 
progress and changes in the programy 
for vocational education. 


Finally, this program can be made 
effective only by vigilant and intelli- 
gent cooperation of the organized labor 
movement. Every state federation and 
city central body must see to it that 
Labor is fully represented on a joint 
advisory committee and that its rep- 
resentatives make regular reports on 
work done. Unions must further pro- 
vide for joint committees to function 
within their jurisdiction and to co- 
operate with the local advisory com- 
mittee. The local advisory committee 
should coordinate its work by calling 
regular meetings of all serving in 
representative capacity in carrying 
out this program. Such regular meet- 
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ings will serve to pool information 
and experience and coordinate work. 

The local coordinating agency 
should keep in touch with a corre- 
sponding state committee and the 
American Federation of Labor Com- 
mittee on Education. 


(1940, p. 600) Res. 162 providing 
for establishment of local advisory 
committees on Vocational Education 
was unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—There has existed since 
1935 an Advisory Committee to the 
Bureau for Vocational Education upon 
which there is equal representation of 
management and labor, and 

Whereas—This advisory committee 
established the policy of an Advisory 
Committee in every city where, under 
the public school system, vocational 
education is carried on, over 1,500 of 
such local Advisory Committees being 
in existence, and 

Whereas—It is highly advisable if 
the legitimate interests of labor, of 
management, and of industry are to 
be properly adanced and protected to 
nave such local Advisory Committees 
appointed where they do not exist, 
Therefore be it 


Resolved—That this 60th conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor give its endorsement to the pol- 
icy of equal representation in connec- 
tion with every local vocational train- 
ing school under the public school sys- 
tem, so that the voice of labor and of 
management may have a controlling 
influence in the curriculum of voca- 
tional training schools, and in the 
oversight of the work being carried 
on in such schools, so that all of the 
benefits which should come to labor, 
to industrial management and to the 
public, may be established, and no 
methods permitted to intrude which 
would adversely affect those directly 
interested and affected. 

Representative advisory committees 
are indispensable to wise guidance and 
development of vocational education 
and training. 


Committee Report 


(1941, pp. 265, 455) A resolution 
was adopted by the convention urging 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor reiterate its stand taken in the 
1940 convention urging the Congress 
of the United States to provide ade- 
quate funds for a research depart- 
ment in the United States Office of 
Education; and that the Permanent 
Education Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor cooperate in 
establishing such a Department when 
the necessary funds are available. 


Federal Aid 


(1941, p. 455) In reaffirming the 
position taken by 1940 convention the 
following emphatic statement was 
adopted by the 1941 convention: 

We wish again to emphasize, how- 
ever, that federal aid to education 
does not mean federal control of edu- 
cation and that administration of the 
schools and determination of curricula 
should be left to the state and local 
communities. 

Your committee concurs in this 
resolution and recommends that this 
convention reaffirm its previous stand 
in favor of federal grants for public 
education and that the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Permanent Committee 
on Education, and the legislative 
forces of the A. F. of L. be instructed 
actively to support legislation de- 
signed to provide such federal sup- 
port. 

Vocational Education 


(1941, pp. 262,427) The attention of 
the convention was directed through 
a resolution to the problem posed in 
the Hotel and Restaurant Industry by 
training programs being set up by the 
National Youth Administration. The 
resolution and action of the conven- 
tion in approval thereof follows: 

Whereas—It has been brought to 
the attention of some of the delegates 
from some of the local unions that in 
many parts of the country the Na- 
tional Youth Administration has been 
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setting up training programs in the 
culinary industry, and 

Whereas—It is the belief of orga- 
nized labor that all vocational training 
programs should be carried on in con- 
junction and in cooperation with and 
upon the advice of organized labor and 
the employers as represented on the 
local advisory boards on vocational 
education, and 


Whereas—Unless a careful check 
is made of the training given through 
the interested organizations, there is 
great danger of flooding the market 
with semi-skilled competitive labor to 
the detriment of the worker already 
in the field; therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled go on record as en- 
dorsing the program of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes’ International 
Alliance and Bartenders Internationl 
League in their recommendation to all 
their affiliated locals that they file a 
protest with the officials of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the Fed- 
eral authorities in Washington de- 
manding that wherever National 
Youth Administration classes are set 
up in the field of food trade education 
that it be carried on through the local 
advisory boards on vocational educa- 
tion and in communities where there 
are no such advisory boards in exist- 
ence that the local boards of educa- 
tion be requested to set up a committee 
of employers and organized labor to 
cooperate in the development of the 
plan. 

In the N. Y. A. educational program 
as in all other programs of vocational 
education, advisory committees repre- 
sentative of both labor and industry 
should be established on local, state 
and national bases. It is only through 
such advisory committees that ade- 
quate standards may be established 
for vocational training and the num- 
ber of trainees adjusted to the actual 
needs for skilled workers in the trade. 
It is unfair—both to the students and 


to the labor movement—to train large 
numbers of young people in trades in 
which there is no demand for workers. 
The American Federation of Labor 
is emphatically opposed to the in- 
clusion of apprenticeship and trade 
training in the program of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. The 
Permanent Committee on Education 
after conferring with officers of the 
National Youth Administration has es- 
tablished a working agreement with 
the N. Y. A. providing that no trade 
training or apprenticeship training 
shall be included in the program of the 
N. Y. A. It is distinctly understood 
that vocational training under the 
N. Y. A. shall be exploratory in nature 
and designed merely to determine the 
aptitudes of young people and provide 
work experience, Apprenticeship train- 
ing and actual trade training are to be 
left to other agencies of education. 


Your committee therefore concurs in 
this resolution and urges that the sub- 
ject matter be considered carefully by 
the Executive Council and the Perma- 
nent Committee on Education in study- 
ing the whole problem of vocational 
education. 


Committee Report 


(1942, p. 189) The A. F, of L. has 
been keenly interested in vocational 
education for many years. At the 28th 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1908 a com- 
mittee of 15 was appointed to study 
the need for Federal aid in the pro- 
motion of vocational education. At the 
1909 convention this committee recom- 
mended that “there should be estab- 
lished, at public expense, technical 
schools for the purpose of giving sup- 
plemental education to those who enter 
the trades as apprentices” Through 
this and subsequent actions and rec- 
ommendations the Federation had a 
part in and was instrumental in secur- 
ing passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917, which provided Federal 
moneys to the states for vocational 
education. The Federation was also 
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instrumental in securing additional 
funds for vocational educational 
through the passage of subsequent 
laws, including the George-Deen Act 
of June 8, 1936. 


1942, p. 683) The following recom- 
mendations and report of the conven- 
tion Committee on Education was 
unanimously approved: 

Even though all educational activi- 
ties, in the same manner as all other 
activities, must be devoted primarily 
to the winning of the war, we must 
give serious thought while engaging 
in the all-out struggle to the princi- 
ples for which we are struggling, and 
to the principles of the peace which 
will follow. Unless the dictators are 
crushed there can be no free educa- 
tion and no free labor movement 
throughout the world; but military 
victory will not be the end of the long 
and difficult struggle ahead. For years 
after victory has been won we shall be 
faced with the task of social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual reconstruction—a 
task of still unthinkable magnitude. 
Labor’s part in this task will be para- 
mount. 

Labor, after this war, in all liber- 
ated countries, in fact everywhere in 
the Western world, will have a mighty 
share in all political, social and eco- 
nomic decisions that are made. It is 
safe to predict that in the new world 
of democracy labor will have tremen- 
dous power and resopnsibility. Success 
in the post-war reconstruction will 
mean the final victory of labor. Mil- 
lions of men and women in all West- 
ern countries—more than ever before 
in history—will be enrolled in the 
ranks of organized labor. 


This means a deep transformation 
in the political structure and the ne- 
cessity of realizing all those demands 
for which labor has struggled for dec- 
ades: work and security for all, de- 
cent standard of living, peaceful set- 
tlement of all disputes, and interna- 
tional cooperation without wars. These 
objectives will now be the immediate 


political necessities. In this deep 
transformation, labor shall not be de- 
ceived by those who speak only about 
material things and political or social 
or economic aims. From its beginning 
labor has pointed to the paramount 
importance of education as the funda- 
mental basis of democratic govern- 
ment. The new world order can be 
achieved only if there is added to all 
those other aims the last and most 
important aim: a new and better edu- 
cation for all. Reconstruction will 
mean essentially re-education, 


The American Federation of Labor 
was among the very first to urge in- 
tensive planning and preparation in 
the field of educational reconstruction. 
When the United States Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction was 
formed in 1940, the Director of the 
Workers Education Bureau was 
chosen acting secretary. In July, 1941, 
during the World Education Congress 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., a prominent 
group of educators from eight coun- 
tries formed proposals for post-war 
education, which were included in the 
report on education of the 1941 con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

During the past year a great num- 
ber of new meetings promoted these 
plans and a number of consultative 
groups and institutes were or- 
ganized.... 

Your Committee recommends that 
this Convention condemn the barba- 
rous ways in which the Nazi hordes 
are persecuting teachers and children 
and destroying education and schools 
in all invaded countries. We urge la- 
bor everywhere to make its voice heard 
throughout the world against this bar- 
barism, and to let Hitler and the Ja- 
panese aggressors know that the more 
they destroy, the more we will rebuild. 
Free educational institutions and tra- 
ditions in the conquered countries— 
when liberated—will be a matter of 
greatest urgency. We would further 
urge the Governments of the United 
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Nations to give immediately when 
peace is established such funds as are 
needed to provide financial support 
and credits for the re-establishment 
of educational institutions which have 
been destroyed by the dictators in the 
invaded countries. 

The Committee further recommends 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor cooperate with other responsible 
agencies which are sincerely interest- 
ed in the problems of building a better 
world after the dictators have been 
crushed. 


Labor Education Service (Gov’t) 


(1942, p. 679) Res. 96 proposed to 
establish in some governmental agency 
an extension service for organized la- 
bor, similar to that in existence in the 
field of agriculture. The report of the 
convention committee which consid- 
ered this resolution, was unanimously 
adopted by the convention, as follows: 


For many years organized labor has 
sought to secure adequate service 
from governmental agencies and state 
universities. Ironically some of the 
very institutions which have emanated 
from the organized labor movement 
have been used as agencies to oppose 
organized labor rather than to assist 
in implementing a sound and success- 
ful labor program. State universities 
and other tax-supported agencies have 
been reluctant to include courses and 
services in their programs which are 
of benefit to organized labor. Univer- 
sities especially have not extended to 
labor the type of service offered to 
agriculture and industry despite the 
fact that organized labor represents 
a large proportion of the population. 
The 1937 convention of the A. F. of L. 
in Denver, Colorado, emphasized the 
fact that the schools belong to all the 
people. Government agencies also be- 
long to all the people and both uni- 
versities and agencies of government 
should offer services to the millions of 
members of organized labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in establishing the 


United States Department of Labor, 
the only department of the federal 
government which is devoted entirely 
to human welfare. This department 
has rendered certain valuable sery- 
ices to the labor movement, These 
services should be supplemented by 
educational services by the universi- 
ties and governmental agencies which 
should be made available to every bona 
fide union in the Nation. 


The exact type of agency and the 
department of government under 
which to carry out such a service is 
a matter of further study and investi-_ 
gation. Experience has indicated 
clearly that such a service should 
parallel other governmental and edu- ; 
cational services and not be organized — 
on a relief basis. Had agricultural 
and industrial services been organized 
on a temporary relief basis some of 
the greatest accomplishments in these 
fields would never have come about. 


However, the Committee desires to 
emphasize the fact that organized 
labor must organize and control its 
own educational program. It is the 
responsibility of labor to educate its 
own membership in the history and 
principles of organized labor. Labor’s’ 
request to the universities and to state 
and national governments is that 
these agencies provide facilities for 
meetings, research services, and such 
information on social problems—un- 
employment, social security, war prob- 
lems, taxation, price controls, ete.— 
as labor groups may request from 
time to time. The educational pro- 
gram, however, must remain in the 
hands of organized labor and be con- 
trolled by organized labor. 


The Committee therefore recom- 
mends concurrence in the general ob- 
jectives set forth in the resolution 
and that the whole matter be referred 
to the Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation with a request that his com- 
mittee make recommendations as to 
the immediate procedure necessary to 
carry out these objectives. 


A 
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(1942, p. 139) Education is basic 
for preparedness for all the emer- 
gencies of living—war as well as 
peace. Reports from the draft disclose 
a much more serious illiteracy situa- 
tion than was anticipated. Ability to 
read is important in military service 
because soldiers must be able to read 
orders. Efforts to give these rejected 
persons educational opportunities 
should get under way as rapidly as 
possible by making use of existing or- 
ganizations capable of cooperating in 
a literacy program. Of more lasting 
importance is our responsibility for 
keeping adequate educational oppor- 
tunities constantly available to the 
youth of the country, so that there 
shall be no one who cannot read and 
write. 


(1942, p. 672) The Committee finds 
that this section of the Executive 
Council’s report is in accord with pre- 
vious declarations of the American 
Federation of Labor in favor of fed- 
eral grants for the purpose of equal- 
izing educational opportunities in the 
United States. As indicated in the re- 
port the total war effort has tended to 
emphasize the serious inequalities in 
educational facilities among the sev- 
eral states. Federal aid is needed 
now more than ever before. The Com- 
mittee especially commends the Per- 
manent Committee on Education for 
demanding a salary of not less than 
$1,500.00 per annum for every teacher 
as a means of preventing shortage of 
teachers to the Nation. It will be a 
disgrace to the United States as the 
richest nation in the world as long as 
there is a single qualified teacher em- 
ployed for less than the small annual 
wage of $1,500.00. 

(1942, p. 606) Convention recom- 
mended continued efforts to secure en- 
actment of desirable legislation. 


Vocational Education 
(1942, p. 142) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the U.S. Office 
of Education are agreed on the prin- 
ciple that programs of vocational ed- 
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ucation in local communities should be 
established on the basis of actual need 
and only upon the advice and counsel 
of a representative advisory commit- 
tee. State federations, central bodies 
and local unions are urged to coop- 
erate with the schools and the U.S. 
Office of Education in the establish- 
ment of representative, democratic ad- 
visory committees. In this way such 
programs become joint enterprises, 
based upon the knowledge and experi- 
ence of all groups interested or con- 
cerned in the training. 

The transfer of the Federal Board 
to the Office of Education had been in 
recognition of the need for coordinat- 
ing vocational education with general 
education. Our traditional high school 
was developed when most of its stu- 
dents were preparing for entrance 
into colleges or universities. But as 
school attendance requirements were 
raised, increasing numbers of high 
school students expected to go into 
industries and business to earn their 
livelihoods. The tendency was for 
the vocational high school to isolate 
itself from the general. As school 
superintendents and high school facul- 
ties did not fully understand and ap- 
preciate the functions of vocational 
education, and failed to see that the 
old time high school was a vocational 
school geared to preparation for the 
professions only, little was done to 
meet the obvious need—reorganization 
of the high school curriculum to pro- 
vide the basic training needed for boys 
and girls preparing for citizenship 
and for all occupations. 

Little has been done to put into ef- 
fect the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Education 
(1938) either by the Vocational Board 
or the Office of Education. 

A major mistake of vocational edu- 
cational teachers has been their efforts 
to build up huge industrial facilities 
in schools and thus take training out 
of workshops and factories, instead of 
leaving work training in the industrial 
environment and coordinating it with 
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supplementary instruction and educa- 
tion in the schools. Our wartime emer- 
gencies have again demonstrated the 
superiority of work training on the job 
and with additional and related in- 
struction in schools. Under any other 
type of organization school training 
remains pre-vocational. 


(1942, p. 681) Res. 129 proposed 
that the A. F. of L. “go on record as 
favoring the training - within - plant 
wherever it is possible . . . and that 
unions initiate such policies.” The 
convention committee made the fol- 
lowing recommendations, which were 
unanimously approved: 


The American Federation of Labor 
has built up over the years certain 
basic standards and fundamental prin- 
ciples with relation to vocational train- 
ing of the youth of the Nation. In the 
first place labor has insisted that vo- 
cational training and apprenticeship 
shall be based on a careful study and 
scientific analysis of the actual need 
for skilled workers in the community. 
It is unfair both to organized labor 
and to the students themselves to 
train large numbers of workers for 
whom there is no possibility of per- 
manent employment. In the second 
place labor has insisted that work ex- 
perience in the trades within the shop 
shall be supplemented with related 
courses in the school which will train 
the student for “whole living” and 
participation in democratic society as 
well as in actual skill of the trade. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
traditionally maintained that such 
training for citizenship is absolutely 
essential to the success of a democ- 
racy. The formula of “training for the 
trade on the job plus training for citi- 
zenship in the school” has been estab- 
lished under the Smith-Hughes Act 
and subsequent Acts on a highly suc- 
cessful basis. 


Furthermore all vocational training 
should be carefully supervised by 
committees representing both labor 
and management and should be sub- 


ject to standards established over the 
years by the Federal Advisory Board 
for Vocational Education and the Fed- 
eral Apprenticeship Board. Any re- 
laxation of standards necessitated by 
the total war effort should be tempo- 
rary in nature and controlled by ad- 
visory committees. Labor representa- 
tives on vocational committees must 
be constantly alert to see to it that. 
the emergency is not used to break 
down vocational standards unneces- 
sarily for the purpose of providing 
large numbers of half-trained mechan- 
ics and cheap labor. The training of 
thousands of men in one small part of 
a trade cannot permanently redound 
to the credit of American industry. 
Fundamentally the objective of trade 
training and apprenticeship must be a 
broad and “well rounded” training in 
all of the basic skills essential to the 
trade. 


The American Federation of Labor 
believes, therefore, that “in plant 
training” should supplement rather 
than supplant the school. We are 
adamant in our belief that the skilled 
tradesman as well as the professional 
worker shall have full opportunity to 
take such general or cultural related 
courses in the school as he may desire 
to take. 

The Committee therefore recom- 
mends that this resolution be referred 
for further study to the Permanent 
Committee on Education which has 
already given consideration to this 
highly important subject. 

(1942, p. 672) The committee is in 
full accord with the position of the 
Executive Council and the Permanent 
Committee on Education that in-plant 
training should not be used as a source 
of cheap labor or free labor and that 
materials manufactured by trainees 
for school use should be used only in 
the immediate locality. 


(1942, p. 671) The convention unan- 
imously adopted the following report 
of the Committee on Education: 

One year ago the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor in convention assembled 
at Seattle, Washington, declared in a 
significant statement that education 
is the first line of national defense 
and as such should be extended rather 
than curtailed in the present crisis. 
A few weeks thereafter on December 
7th the United States was compelled 
by the deceitful attack at Pearl Har- 
bor to become an active combatant in 
the all-out struggle for the preserva- 
tion of democracy. Since that date— 
during the last ten months — the 
United States has undertaken and 
carried out the greatest educational 
project in the history of mankind, The 
swift transformation of a peaceful, 
commercial nation to the greatest 
economic-military machine in the 
world’s history is a glowing tribute to 
the educational forces of the United 
States. The high level of educability 
of our citizens has proved to be one 
of the Nation’s strongest bulwarks 
of defense. 


Education in the larger sense will 
eventually win the war and plan the 
peace after the dictators have been 
crushed, Millions of men are being 
educated in the intricate science of 


modern military combat. Millions of. 


citizens are being educated in civilian 
defense, conservation of materials, 
and civilian morale. Millions of tech- 
nicians are being educated in the skills 
necessary to produce and repair the 
highly technical devices of modern 
warfare. Millions of citizens from 
coast to coast, in meetings and fo- 
rums, trade unions and other groups 
are being educated in the basic prob- 
lems of war and the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the post-war world. 
Millions of children are being educated 
in the public schools for the tremen- 
dous task of building a new world on 
the ruins of the present decade of 
destruction. 


Never before has education assumed 
so large and so important a role in the 
Nation’s history. The whole Nation 


has literally become a gigantic uni- 
versity geared to the winning of the 
war. Our public schools, our universi- 
ties, our adult education programs 
and other institutions of learning 
have become powerful agencies of 
war. In this gigantic program organ- 
ized labor and education, traditional 
friends and allies throughout the 
years, will join their forces in the all- 
out struggle for freedom and in the 
building of a just and lasting peace. 
Both labor and education as two inter- 
national agencies devoted to human 
welfare will play a large and indis- 
pensible part in winning the war and 
planning the post-war social recon- 
struction. 


(1942, p. 678) Res. 35 brought to 
the attention of the convention the 
serious curtailment of public school 
facilities being put into effect in nu- 
merous communities. The resolution 
and report of the convention commit- 
tee, which was unanimously approved, 
follow: 


Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly declared in 
annual conventions that adequate edu- 
cational facilities for the children of 
the Nation are absolutely essential to 
the success of democratic government, 
and 

Whereas—Press reports from coast 
to coast and statistics published by 
the U.S. Office of Education show that 
many schools of the Nation will be 
closed or seriously curtailed during 
the current year because of a lack of 
financial support and because of a 
shortage of teachers, and 


Whereas—In 1940 President Wil- 
liam Green, at the request of the Per- 
manent Committee on Education of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
presented to President Roosevelt a 
declaration on education in the present 
emergency including the following 
statement: “We recommend that our 
whole program of education be ex- 
panded in the emergency created by 
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the War of the Dictators so that citi- 
zens and future citizens shall have all 
possible opportunities for progress 
and for satisfaction in living. While 
spending freely for the defense of 
democracy we must make sure that 
its basic sources are not obstructed;” 
and 


Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor at its last convention in 
Seattle, Washington, in October, 1941, 
declared that “education is the first 
line of national defense and as such 
should be extended rather than cur- 
tailed;” and 


Whereas—The first step in planning 
the peace after the dictators have 
been crushed is to provide adequate 
educational facilities now for the chil- 
dren who will be faced with the tre- 
mendous responsibility of building a 
new world upon the wreckage left by 
the present generation, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in Toronto, Canada, in Octo- 
ber, 1942, urge all affiliated local, 
state, national and international bod- 
ies to carry out the following program 
in the present crisis facing the public 
schools: 


1. To provide whatever local rev- 
enue is necessary to keep the schools 
in full operation during the present 
crisis and to prevent the closing of 
schools or the curtailment of edu- 
cational facilities. 


2. To provide adequate state sup- 
port for education for the purpose 
of supplementing local revenue. 
(The possibility, however, of secur- 
ing such state aid in the future 
should not be used as a means of 
preventing local support of the 
schools which is absolutely essential 
until additional state aid may be 
provided.) 

3. To support the emergency 
program recommended by the Per- 
manent Education Committee of the 
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American Federation of Labor in- 
cluding: 
a. Granting of federal funds 
by the U.S. Congress to provide a 
minimum salary of $1500 for ey- 
ery teacher in the nation. 
b. Federal funds to provide for 
enrollment and classification by 
the Federal Employment Agency 


of all available manpower in the © 


teaching profession—to the end 
that every teaching position in 
the Nation may be manned by a 
competent and qualified teacher. 

c. Provision of federal emer- 
gency funds to provide transpor- 
tation of surplus teachers to areas 
where acute shortages exist. 

d. Vigorous opposition to dis- 
missal of teachers as long as 
classes are overcrowded. (The 


American Federation of Labor — 


has recommended class size not 
to exceed twenty-five.) 


e. Maintenance of educational 


standards—especially with rela- — 
tion to vocational education. When ~ 


and if changes in standards are 
made necessary by the war effort, 
such changes should be made in 
consultation with advisory com- 
mittees representing labor, man- 
agement, and the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Throughout its entire history the 
American Federation of Labor has 


——— 


a 


consistently battled for adequate and — 
widespread public education as the — 


fundamental basis of American de- 
mocracy. In the totalitarian states 
and the conquered nations the schools, 
the labor movement, and the free 


7 


press have been the first to feel the ax — 


of the dictators. The battle for the 
free school system is the battle for 
the labor movement and the battle for 
free labor is the battle for a free 
school system. The battle for free 
schools, free labor and a free press 
are significant sectors of the battle 
against totalitarian slavery. Curtail- 


3 


d 
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ment of educational facilities in the 
present crisis or closing of the public 
schools because of a lack of funds or a 
shortage of teachers is a blow to the 
yery democratic society for which we 
are waging total war. As President 
Roosevelt recently stated in a message 
to the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, “Chil- 
dren must not be allowed to pay the 
cost of this war in neglect or serious 
loss of educational opportunity.” 

The Committee again calls attention 
to the fact that every child in America 
deserves at least a $1500 teacher and 
that every teacher worthy of the name 
deserves a salary of at least $1500.00. 

Despite nationwide rumors of 
teacher shortages the emergency fac- 
ing the Nation has been seized upon in 
some cities as a pretext for the neces- 
sity of dismissing large numbers of 
teachers. In New York City, for in- 
stance, the Board of Education re- 
cently proposed the dismissal of 125 
teachers despite over-crowded classes 
and heavy teaching loads. Such whole- 
sale dismissal of teachers and serious 
crowding of classes at a time when 
both children and teachers are endur- 
ing the strain of total war can result 
only in a tragic and costly increase in 
child delinquency—such as that expe- 
rienced by Great Britain during the 
days of total war. The great and 
wealthy city of New York can ill af- 
ford such neglect of the welfare of its 
children in the present crisis. The 
protests of the general public and the 
splendid support of the trades council 
of New York in opposing such mass 
dismissals of teachers while classes 
are over-crowded is one of the impor- 
tant chapters in American education 
and one of the hopeful signs in Ameri- 
can democracy. The Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education under date of 
June 24, 1942 wired the Mayor of New 
York and the Board of Education pro- 
testing the mass dismissal of teachers 
in the Nation’s greatest city as a 
threat to the very foundations of 
American democracy. 


The Committee calls attention to the 
fact that thousands of men were re- 
jected for military service because of 
illiteracy or insufficient education to 
participate in the operation of modern 
warfare. The Committee recommends 
that the Permanent Committee on Ed- 
ucation continue its efforts to imple- 
ment a program of education which 
will have for its objective the total 
elimination of illiteracy in America. 
Committee Report 

(1943, p. 589) Res. 65: 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor at its 1942 convention in 
Toronto, Canada, adopted a statement 
on education and the post-war world 
declaring in part: “The new world 
order can be achieved only if there is 
added to all those other aims the last 
and most important aim: a new and 
better education for all. Reconstruc- 
tion will mean essentially re-educa- 
tion,” and 

Whereas—There is an immediate 
need for formulating definite plans for 
educational procedures both in the al- 
lied nations and in the nations freed 
from the Axis dictators, and 

Whereas—Educational problems are 
entirely separate and distinct from 
other problems involved in reconstruc- 
tion and require separate organization 
and machinery, and 

Whereas—There are many educa- 
tional problems related to reconstruc- 
tion in addition to formal education in 
the public schools and universities, 
and 

Whereas—Every nation has its 
own culture and traditions which con- 
stitute an important part of the edu- 
cational scheme of the nation, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Boston, Mass., in October, 1943, 
reaffirm its stand in favor of adequate 
educational facilities in the recon- 
struction program and recommend to 
all governmental authorities charged 
with the responsibilities of reconstruc- 
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tion that separate educational agen- 
cies, under the direction of trained 
and experienced educational experts, 
be established to counsel and guide in 
the field of education, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to educa- 
tional authorities in the reconstruc- 
tion program that in all nations the 
cultures and traditions which are con- 
sistent with human welfare be re- 
spected and that educational facilities 
be extended wherever possible to 
adults as well as to children in the 
public schools for the purpose of pro- 
moting good will and understanding 
among the nations in the post-war 
world. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is in accord with the general princi- 
ples (1) that any program of post- 
war reconstruction which is not 
grounded on a sound program of edu- 
cation is destined to ultimate failure, 
(2) that all ideologies, tradititons, and 
cultures of all nations, which are con- 
sistent with human welfare, should be 
respected and nurtured in any educa- 
tional program of the post-war period 
and (8) that all educational activities 
in the reconstruction program should 
be worked out and supervised by 
skilled and trained educators under 
separate educational agencies estab- 
lished for that purpose. We recom- 
mend that in building the post-war 
society, American educators make 
available to all conquered countries as 
well as to our allies whatever helpful 
assistance they may render out of the 
educational experience of our democ- 
racy. In order that American educa- 
tion may render its greatest possible 
service to our own Nation and to the 
post-world world we urge that every 
school room in America be made a liy- 
ing laboratory of democracy. Hun- 
dreds of American schools are oper- 
ated as almost exact counterparts of 
the Fascist states of Europe. If Amer- 
ica is to point the way to a success- 
ful and peaceful democratic society in 
the post-war world we must first of all 
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“place our own house in order” and 
democratize those school systems of 
America which operate on a totali- 
tarian basis. 

With these observations your Com- 
mittee recommends that this resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on 
Post-War Reconstruction. 


(1948, pp. 105, 113, 199) Your Ex- 


ecutive Council has presented a com- 
prehensive report on the general sub- 
ject of education, calling attention to 
trends in the field of education with 
special reference to school finances, 


more adequate pay for teachers, train- 


ing and rehabilitation of workers and 


soldiers in the post-war period, in- 


dustrial rehabilitation, apprenticeship, 
vocational education, ete. Attention 


is also called to the move now being 


made to include a Department of Edu- 
cation in any agency which may re- 


~ 


place the League of Nations which 
was formed following the close of 


World War I. This is a matter of 


vital importance to Labor throughout 


the world and should be supported 
with the definite understanding that 
its activities should focus primarily 
on research and clearance functions 
and not be used for any plan to impose 
cultures or ideologies upon nations or 
regimes. 


Education (International) 


(1948, p. 113) Just as the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization was made 
an agency of the League of Nations 
potent for lifting the status of Labor 
throughout the world, the proposal is 
now maturing to include a Depart- 
ment of Education in addition to that 
of health under whatever agency may 
replace the League of Nations. We 
believe that Labor should favor such 
a proposal. 

However, this agency should per- 
form research and clearance fune- 
tions and should not be used for any 
plan to impose cultures or ideologies 
upon nations or regimes. In such an 
agency Labor should emphasize that 


4 
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education is more than formal school- 
ing and that ways should be developed 
to assist adults in making the experi- 
ences of life educational of mind and 
spirit. Culture is not limited to study 
of the humanities, but is the experi- 
ence of a people in their work, their 
group activities, including politics, 
their creative enterprises, their rec- 
reation and play. Labor could well 
insist in a world educational agency 
that the cultural autonomy of na- 
tions should be not only safeguarded 
and developed but enriched by oppor- 
tunities to share the knowledge and 
experiences of other nations. Culture 
achieved through the educational ex- 
periences of life is a process of inte- 
gration. As L. P. Jacks has so well 
stated: 


It is only as a laborer that man 
is either capable of education or 
worthy of it. The men of science, 
the artists, the poets, the philoso- 
phers, the heroes, the saints, the 
captains of industry, and the cap- 
tains of salvation—what are they 
in last analysis but highly edu- 
cated laborers, found most fre- 
quently in communities where cul- 
ture and laborer are working to- 
gether in alliance, least frequently 
where they have drifted apart, as 
alas, they are drifting in these 
days? The great task of our times, 
once more, is to reunite these sepa- 
rated elements. 


(1948, p. 583) .. . that this con- 
vention approve the general plan for 
an international office of education in 
the post-war program as recommended 
by the Executive Council and that this 
office include a department of adult 
education with a section in the field of 
workers education. 


eS Federal Aid 
(1948, p. 592) Res. 69: 


Whereas—The war has brought in- 
to glaring relief the inequities in edu- 
cational opportunity which exist in 
our nation, and 


Whereas—The United States Army 
has rejected an alarmingly large num- 
ber of selectees for illiteracy, and 


Whereas—It has been the practice 
in some states to discriminate against 
Negroes and other groups in the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities, 
and 


Whereas—The financing of an 
equalized program of education on a 
national basis is impossible by local 
and state governments alone, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call upon the Con- 
gress to enact legislation which will 
provide: 

1. Federal aid to the States to en- 
able the States to maintain their 
schools. 

2. That in the program granting 
aid provision for permanent aid be in 
a bill separate from the bill granting 
emergency aid. 

3. That the fund be distributed 
among the several States on the basis 
of an objective standard which will be 
predicated upon the recognition of the 
relative need among the several States 
for such aid. 

4. That the funds for the benefit of 
the schools be distributed within the 
States in keeping with the State law. 

5. That funds be made available to 
the States to enable them to care for 
the well-being of all the children in 
every State. 

6. That the following minimum es- 
sentials be written into federal law 
as a condition for granting such aid to 
the States: 


A. All funds be distributed in such 
a manner as to prevent discrimi- 
nation against minority groups 
or minority races. 

B. The plan of distribution adopted 
within each State be made pub- 
lic before the funds are actually 
disbursed. 

C. Each State be asked to work to- 
ward a minimum entrance salary 
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of $1,500 per year for every pro- 
fessionally trained, properly cer- 
tified teacher in that State. 

D. Minimum length of school year. 


E. Statutory protection of tenure 
of employment for teachers. 


7. The introduction and extension 
of a sound program of adult educa- 
tion in all States. 


This resolution is in accord with 
previous declarations of the American 
Federation of Labor on the subject of 
federal aid to education and parallels 
in a general way the recommenda- 
tions of the Permanent Committee on 
Education of the A. F. of L. After 
carefully analyzing the problems in- 
volved in a program of federal aid to 
education both with relation to the 
immediate needs of the schools and 
the practical possibility of enacting 
legislation, the Permanent Committee 
on Education concluded that emer- 
gency federal aid should be provided 
to relieve serious tensions caused by 
the dislocation of total war, and that 
work should be continued for the en- 
actment of a permanent program at a 
later date. The Permanent Committee 
feared that the attempt to enact a 
general program of federal aid, under 
almost impossible conditions, would 
hamper the emergency program and 
result in near disaster for the schools 
in many areas. Attention is called 
to the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil on this subject. 


Your committee wishes again to 
emphasize the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that federal 
aid to education shall not be con- 
strued to mean federal control of the 
schools. The A. F. of L. believes that 
administration and supervision of the 
schools and determination of the cur- 
ricula should be left to states and local 
communities. Federal aid is designed 
to assist states and local communities 
in providing and maintaining ade- 
quate school systems which they them- 
selves operate and control. 


Post-War 


(1948, p. 106) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has urged the enact- 
ment of substantive legislation au- 
thorizing the Federal Government to 
grant financial aid to the states to 
enable them to maintain their school 
system adequately. The need for fed- 
eral aid continues and grows more 
urgent as the potential tax resources — 
are reduced within the states by in- 
creased demands for federal taxes. 


Obviously an equitable program of 
federal aid must be based upon a 
critical evaluation of federal-state-— 
local fiscal relations. The problems 
involved in a program for permanent 
federal aid are not inherent in an 
emergency program. The emergency 
needs of the schools are great and 
must be met with an emergency pro- 
gram. 

It was for this reason that the 
American Federation of Labor Com- 
mittee on Education decided on the 
preparation of two bills for federal 
aid: one, providing for a permanent 
program which would take into con- 
sideration the fiscal and other admin- 
istrative problems referred to above, 
and the other providing immediate © 
emergency aid. Hence, at the request 
of the Committee on Education there © 
was prepared and introduced into the © 
House the bill, H.R. 2160, embodying 
our principles in regard to an emer- — 
gency aid program. The bill provides 
aid only for the emergency and sets up — 
certain safeguards for the adminis- 
tration of the funds within as well as 
among the states. One of these safe-— 
guards is a provision requiring public 
announcement of the plan of distri- 
bution of funds within the state be- — 
fore the distribution is made. Experi- 
ence has taught what may result 
from programs of relief administra- 
tion if the plans for the programs are 
not widely publicized in advance. 

The situation in regard to this leg- 
islation has not changed since last 
year; while the urgent need for aid 
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continues, Congress did not seem dis- 
posed to enact legislation for educa- 
tional relief at this time, but was will- 
ing to grant emergency relief. Ac- 
cordingly we sought to have funds 
made immediately available through 
the Lanham Act. This Congress ex- 
tended the Act and has made a fur- 
ther $200,000,000 available. The offi- 
cials administering the Lanham Act 
have established the machinery 
through which there is made readily 
available to state and local school 
authorities, funds to enable them to 
conduct their schools during this 
emergency in the proper way and to 
render much care and aid for all chil- 
dren in every state as sound social 
policy and humanitarian interests may 
demand. 


In the meantime the preparation of 
a program for permanent aid must 
continue, such program to take into 
consideration inter-related federal - 
state-local fiscal policy as well as the 
distinct fiscal policy of each of these 
branches of government, and the 
methods by which the program is to 
be administered to assure equitable 
participation in its benefits by all citi- 
zens in every state. It is further to be 
observed that while the administration 
of education is and skould remain a 
function of the state, if federal funds 
are given to any state for education 
the federal government has the right 
and, indeed, the duty to allocate those 
funds in a manner to assure their 
proper and equitable use within a 
state. 


The long range problem of raising 
adequate funds for the maintenance 
of our schools by the several states, is 
a problem of the integration and co- 
ordination of federal-state-local fi- 
nancing. 

We urge a study of taxable source 
and tax plans in relation to a consid- 
eration of state and local support in 
whole or in part of education. Local 
programs of revenue, heretofore large- 
ly predicated on the general property 


tax, and of late supplemented by the 
socially and economically unsound 
sales tax, must be drastically revised. 
New sources for local taxes must be 
found. Similarly the states revenue 
sources have been limited by custom, 
tradition and unsound statutes. Tax 
limitation laws are an example, 

War is not a time in which to evolve 
and develop a well balanced program 
of taxes, grants, services to or from 
the federal government, yet, the ques- 
tion of the relation of aids and 
grants in lieu of taxes and in relation 
to taxes should have serious considera- 
tion for any well planned long term 
program of public financing. 

A well planned program of federal 
aid should consider the statutory re- 
lation of such aid to the establishment 
and maintenance of national minima; 
the type, degree and manner of con- 
trol. Federal aid for education in- 
volves not only the essential principle 
of maintaining state administrative 
control of education but also the 
question inherent in state administra- 
tion: the degree and type of state aid, 
the equity of the equalization prin- 
ciple within the state, the state ad- 
ministrative organization of the 
schools, the size and type of control of 
the several units and the equity of 
the citizens in relation thereto. 

These questions are important and 
essential to a consideration of a per- 
manent program. Emergency aid does 
not require these considerations, in 
order that our schools may function 
next year. 


Vocational Education 


(1948, p. 112) The Vocational Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Office of Education 
has, since July, 1940, been engaged in 
training war production workers. 

The two federally-financed pro- 
grams through which the nation’s vo- 
cational schools have made a major 
contribution to the war, are Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers, 
and Vocational Training for Rural 
War Production Workers. These pro- 
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grams are conducted as a cooperative 
enterprise in which the federal, state, 
and local educational authorities par- 
ticipate. The U.S. Office of Education 
sets broad training policy in line with 
the national manpower program. The 
state boards for vocational education 
administer details of training pro- 
grams within their respective states 
according to the regulations of the 
U.S. Office of Education, and cooperate 
actively with the U.S. Employment 
Service. Representative state advisory 
committees, composed of equal repre- 
sentation of management and Labor, 
are required by the regulations of the 
U.S. Office of Education. They coun- 
sel and advise with the state boards 
concerning the training programs. 
Local boards of education set up 
classes, hire instructors, adapt train- 
ing to specific requirements, and co- 
operate actively with local offices of 
the U.S. Employment Service. The 
establishment and operation of train- 
ing programs in the local communities 
is, with the assistance of local repre- 
sentative advisory committees, com- 
posed of equal representation of man- 
agement and Labor, as required by 
federal regulations, with either spe- 
cial committees or consultants from 
the crafts involved participating. 

The objective of vocational training 
for war production workers is the im- 
mediate employability of the trainee 
for a specific job in a specific indus- 
try. Many of those trained are new 
to industrial employment, being drawn 
from such occupations as homemak- 
ing, retail selling, and service occupa- 
tions. Other trainees are workers who 
have been employed in mechanical pur- 
suits, in civilian production and are 
now being given “conversion training” 
for jobs in war industry. In addition 
to providing preemployment training 
to this group another large group of 
workers already employed in skilled 
and essential jobs are attending sup- 
plementary classes for the purpose of 
receiving instruction designed to in- 
crease their knowledge of pertinent 


technical subjects as well as manipu- 
lative skills in certain phases of their 
trades. 

Reports to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the program of vocational 
training for war production workers 
show a cumulative total enrollment of 
2,375,516 from July 1, 1940, to June 
30, 1948, for preemployment training 
and 2,730,484 for supplementary in- — 
struction during the same period. 


Women trainees have formed a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of en- 
rollees in the war production training 
program as the ranks of male workers 
have been depleted by requirements of 
the armed forces. 


The training courses included are 
for the various skilled trades and semi- 
skilled occupations required in such in- 
dustries as aircraft manufacture and 
maintenance, automotive, electrical, 
machine tool, shipbuilding, and ord- 
nance. 


Many civilians recruited by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission for work in 
army and navy arsenals, ordnance 
plants, navy yards, and air depots re- 
ceived their training through the vo- 
cational schools as a part of their jobs. 

The U.S. Office of Education with 
the advice and counsel of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor evolved def- 
inite policies concerning production 
work by trainees enrolled in schools 
for vocational training of war produc- 
tion workers. These policies require 
that all plans for production work for 
private contractors be made by a con- 
sultative committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of management and La- 
bor. These policies include, in addition, 
other conditions and safeguards. 


The rural war production training 
program is confined to the rural areas 
and includes such courses as commod- 
ity production, farm machinery main- 
tenance, food for farm families, and 
specific preemployment training. 

The Home Economics Education 
Service of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, through its regular vocational 
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program, contributes to the war effort 
through providing for women mem- 
bers of families instruction in con- 
servation of foods, meal planning and 
preparation, standards of good nutri- 
tion, repairing and conserving cloth- 
ing, furniture, and household imple- 
ments, child care, home nursing, and 
first aid. 

The contribution of the vocational 
schools to the war effort during the 
three-year period July 1, 1940-June 
30, 1943, has been 6,114,000 trainees. 
Of this total 5,106,000 were in the pro- 
gram of vocational training for war 
production workers; 1,008,000 were in 
the rural war production training pro- 
gram. During the one-year period 
1941-42 an additional 2,629,000 train- 
ees were in the regular vocational 
school program — all-day, part-time, 
and evening classes. This makes a 
total contribution of 8,743,000 trainees. 


State federations, central bodies, 
and local unions are urged to coop- 
erate with the state and local school 
authorities and to serve actively on 
representative advisory committees. 
Only through such efforts and coop- 
eration can vocational education be 
made to function effectively and effi- 
ciently and Labor’s interest be safe- 
guarded. 


(P. 582) The report of the Execu- 
tive Council on Vocational Education 
should be an inspiration to every mem- 
ber of the American Federation of 
Labor. The tremendous contribution 
of the vocational schools of the Na- 
tion to the war production program is 
largely a result of the educational pro- 
gram of organized labor. For many 
years the American Federation of La- 
bor has supported vocational educa- 
tion—often with the opposition or 
apathetic attitude of school adminis- 
trators. Labor has stood for technical 
and vocational education which have 
been largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the war production program. 
Eyen though we had practically no 
planes, tanks, or ships immediately 


after Pearl Harbor we did have mil- 
lons of men trained in skilled trades 
through our vocational schools. As in 
the case of apprenticeship training 
the American Federation of Labor has 
worked closely with governmental au- 
thorities in developing a vocational 
training program and in adapting it 
to the war program. 

Your Committee concurs in the rec- 
ommendations of the Council that lo- 
cal unions, state federations and cen- 
tral labor unions see to it that labor 
representatives serve on representa- 
tive advisory committees. Many of 
the problems of vocational education 
would be solved if representatives of 
labor would carry out, to the fullest 
extent, their duties on advisory com- 
mittess. Such service is vital to the 
war effort and to the welfare of labor. 


(1943, p. 587) Res. 63, unanimously 
concurred in by convention, with offi- 
cial action thereon: 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor has taken the position 
throughout its entire history that ade- 
quate public education is indispen- 
sable to a successful democratic so- 
ciety, and 

Whereas—The 1941 and 1942 con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor declared that widespread 
public education is essential to victory 
over the Axis dictators and to the 
success of the post-war democracy, 
and 

Whereas—Thousands of classrooms 
of the public schools did not open this 
year because of a shortage of teachers 
resulting from the failure of many 
boards of education to pay a living 
wage to teachers, and 

Whereas—More than half of the 
teachers in the United States receive 
less than $1500 in wages and thou- 
sands receive less than one-half that 
amount, and 

Whereas—Past experience both in 
England and the United States indi- 
cates that the costs of crime and juve- 
nile delinquency resulting from the 
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closing of the schools are far greater 
than the costs of maintaining adequate 
educational facilities, and 


Whereas—The closing or curtail- 
ment of the public schools and the 
wreckage of human lives resulting 
therefrom undermines the very foun- 
dation of our democratic government, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Boston, Massachusetts, in Oc- 
tober, 1943 urge all affiliated organiza- 
tions to make a careful study of the 
school systems in their respective 
states and communities and to make 
every effort to see that adequate edu- 
cational facilities are provided for 
every child and that sufficient wage 
scales are paid to teachers so they 
will not be compelled to leave the 
teaching profession to secure living 
wages, and, be it further 

Resolved—That all affiliated organ- 
izations be urged to cooperate in or- 
ganizing teachers in the American 
Federation of Labor in order to assist 
them in providing better educational 
facilities for children and better work- 
ing conditions for teachers. 


In November, 1940, President 
Green, at the request of the Perma- 
nent Committee on Education of the 
American Federation of Labor, pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt a state- 
ment on education in relation to the 
national defense program, This decla- 
ration stated in part, “We feel that 
education is the most permanent re- 
sponsibility of any nation which no 
emergency should interrupt.—We rec- 
ommend that our whole program of 
education be expanded in the emer- 
gency created by the war of the dic- 
tators so that citizens and future citi- 
zens shall have all possible oppor- 
tunities for progress and satisfaction 
in living. While spending freely for 
the defense of democracy we must 
make sure that its basic sources are 
not obstructed.” In this statement, 
which was approved by the 1940 con- 


vention of the A. F. of L. in New Or- 
leans, the crisis facing the schools 
of the Nation at the present time was 
anticipated. Today the whole nation is 
alarmed over the fact thousands of 
classrooms are closed because teachers 
are not available. As indicated in the 
Executive Council’s Report, the 
American Federation of Labor last 
year recommended a minimum salary 


for teachers of $1500.00. Inadequate 


as such a minimum is, more than one- 
half of the teachers of the Nation re- 
ceive less than $1500.00 and thousands 
do not receive one-half that amount. 
The compensation received by the 
teachers of the United States—the © 
most wealthy nation in the world—is — 
a disgrace to the nation. Teachers, — 
representing one of the largest groups 
of highly skilled workers in the Na- 
tion, have not yet raised their wage 
scales to the level of unskilled workers. 
This is the fundamental reason for 
the exodus of teachers from the pro- 
fession and consequent shortage of 
teachers. Teachers cannot be expect- 
ed to remain in the classroom at star-— 
vation wages. Proper adjustment in 
wage scales will solve the teacher 
shortage problem definitely and im-— 
mediately. | 

In some cities tax-dodging groups — 
have carried on active campaigns to 
curtail the public schools with ruth- 
less disregard for the welfare of pu-- 
pils, teachers, and non-educational 
employees. In Toledo, Ohio, for in-— 
stance the schools have been kept in 
a status of constant turmoil for sev- 
eral years because tax economy 
groups, by means of well organized 
campaigns, misrepresenting the true 
facts, have constantly defeated the tax © 
levies necessary to operate the schools. 
In this wealthy city, the school term 
has been shortened, many important 
educational services have been elimi- 
nated, and teachers salaries slashed. 
At the beginning of this school year 
the non-educational employees were 
compelled to strike to secure an ad- 
justment in salary to meet in part the 
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advanced cost of living. Only by a 
vigorous battle on the part of organ- 
ized labor in Toledo have further cur- 
tailment and retrenchment in the 
schools been prevented. 


Organized labor believes that the 
welfare of the Nation demands wages 
for teachers commensurate with the 
high degree of training and skill re- 
quired by their occupation. Labor be- 
lieves that costs of education are not 
an expenditure but an investment. If 
World War II has proved anything 
it has demonstrated that the educa- 
tion and physical fitness of the Na- 
tion’s youth are the very foundations 
of national defense. The fact that 
nearly one-third of the young men 
called for military service were re- 
jected because of physical disabilities 
or lack of education is tragic evidence 
of the need for better care of the Na- 
tion’s youth. We believe that the 
strength of teachers will be greatly 
increased for fighting their economic 
and professional battles by affiliating 
with the labor movement. 


Your Committee therefore recom- 
mends concurrence in this resolution 
and urges all affiliated bodies to assist 
in providing adequate financial sup- 
port for the schools and in organizing 
teachers within the ranks of organized 
labor. 


Committee Report 


(1944, p. 609) . . . the Execu- 
tive Council’s report outlines improve- 
ments in the public school system 
needed to adapt our program of edu- 
cation to the needs of the post-war 
society. As the report states “merely 
keeping children in school is in itself 
not enough. We must see to it that 
the education afforded them fits them 
for citizenship in a complex demo- 
cratic society”. In order effectively to 
carry out this objective the public 
school systems themselves should op- 
erate as democratic institutions and 
demonstrate in a practical way the 
principles of democratic government. 


It is unforunate that many undemo- 
cratic practices which have been elim- 
inated in industry by federal and state 
laws still exist in the administration 
of the public schools. In many school 
systems throughout the Nation, teach- 
ers are practically compelled to join 
non-union organizations controlled by 
the employer. Many school adminis- 
trators follow the practice each year 
of sending communications to teachers 
urging them to join non-union organ- 
izations. Frequently teachers are 
called individually to the office of the 
superintendent or principal and “per- 
suaded” to join non-union organiza- 
tions. Such practices which in indus- 
try would be subject to prosecution 
under the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act have no place in our public 
schools which are charged with the 
responsibility of training children for 
life in a democracy. As the Mobile, 
Alabama, Labor Journal stated re- 
cently, “If teachers in our public 
schools are held in such bondage, how 
in God’s name can they, with any de- 
gree of sincerity, teach their students 
about the glories that free men enjoy 
under a democratic form of govern- 
ment.” Your committee recommends 
that all affiliated bodies use their in- 
fluence in their respective communi- 
ties to assist in eliminating these un- 
democratic practices as the first step 
in post-war educational reconstruc- 
tion. 

The committee concurs in the state- 
ment of the Executive Council on the 
importance of the elementary school 
in our educational system and the ne- 
cessity for more adequate pay for this 
important group of skilled workers. 
Thousands of elementary school 
teachers — and many high school 
teachers as well—charged with the 
important task of educating the citi- 
zens who will build the nation of to- 
morrow receive less than one-fourth 
the average wages of union craftsmen. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has recommended a minimum salary 
for teachers of $1500.00. 
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The committee desires to place spe- 
cial emphasis on the Executive Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that no class in 
the public schools should exceed 
twenty-five in number. Taxpayers’ 
leagues — often camouflaged under 
misleading names such as govern- 
mental research bureaus—are advo- 
cating in many places that the size of 
classes be increased as an economy 
measure. The Permanent Committee 
on Education of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, believing that over- 
crowding of classes in the public 
schools, is a costly—rather than eco- 
nomical—practice, has likewise recom- 
mended that no class should exceed 
twenty-five in number. Your commit- 
tee feels that the reduction in the size 
of classes is one of the most vital steps 
in the reconstruction of our educa- 
tional system in the post-war world. 


Your committee desires also to em- 
phasize the statement of the Executive 
Council that vocational schools should 
be placed on a par with academic 
schools and not used as a “dumping 
ground” for problem children of other 
schools. In order that students may 
be trained for complete living in a 
democracy as well as in the practice 
of a skilled trade, vocational schools 
should require related courses in citi- 
zenship and English and should make 
available academic or cultural sub- 
jects for those students who wish to 
elect them. Academic studies should 
not necessarily be considered “college 
preparatory” and should be available 
especially to vocational students for 
the reason that many of these students 
will not have an opportunity to take 
such subjects in college. Appropriate 
university courses, however, should be 
made available to graduates of voca- 
tional schools who wish to continue 
their education on a college level. 


International Education 


(1944, p. 225) We submit that the 
reconstruction of the cultural life of 
nations now at war is certainly as 


important as their economic recon- 
struction. 

Above all the principle of cultural 
autonomy for all nations must be ad- 
hered to in every phase of reconstruc- 
tion. We believe that every. possible 
form of material help must be given 
the victimized nations in rebuilding 
their cultural life. 

We believe that in helping the na- 
tions which have been laid in ruin by 
the Axis powers to reconstruct them- 
selves, we must recognize the right of 
these people to govern themselves; 
that while we offer material help to 
enable these victimized nations to re- 
build themselves, the giving of such 
material help, no matter how vast the 
amount, must in no instance deny these 
people complete political and cultural 
autonomy. On the other hand, we 
recognize that the treatment afforded 
the Axis nations must be neither sen- 
timentally indulgent nor dominated by 
any vengeance. We would treat the 
people in the Axis nations humanely 
and seek to afford them the oppor- 
tunities through which they may re- 
gain a sense of moral and social 
values. We hold, however, that the 
Axis nations must prove by their 
deeds that they are worthy of sharing 
in the common life of the peace-loving 
world. 

We would particularly urge that 
every possible aid be given to enable 
the victimized nations to rebuild their 
cultural life as quickly as possible, 
with only such “direction” from other 
nations as any nation may ask from 
the U.N.R.R.A. or from any nation. 

(1944, p.613) The convention unan- 
imously adopted the following recom- 
mendations of the committee: 

Your committee in recommending 
concurrence in this section of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the statement in 
favor of an international office of edu- 
cation adopted at the 1943 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
intluded a provision for a department 
such institution is being planned. 
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of Adult Education with a division 
of Workers Education. Your commit- 
tee feels that it is important that this 
specific section be emphasized in re- 
affirming the action of last year. 


Education, International Office of 


(1944, p. 225) The Report of the 
E.C. contained the following: 

The Boston Convention in 1943 en- 
dorsed the principle of an Interna- 
tional Office of Education. Today some 
However, it is being planned as an 
outgrowth of an emergency relief pro- 
gram. Such an approach we deem un- 
sound and indeed unfair. We hold 
that in order for all nations partici- 
pating in the new world organization 
to participate in the International 
Office of Education as equals, this 
machinery be independently estab- 
lished and not be an outgrowth of any 
emergency relief organization in which 
there may be a lack of equality of the 
status of the member nations. 

Reaffirming convention action of 
last year, and amplifying it further, 
we recommend that in the new world 
institutions there be established an 
International Office of Education, co- 
ordinated with the general interna- 
tional political organization, but free 
from domination: by it, which Office 
shall serve as a medium for exchange 
of teachers, students, and as a center 
of investigation and research in any 
and all fields of education. If and 
when any nation or people solicits the 
advice or help of the International 
Office of Education such advice and 
help shall be given. The Office should 
also undertake such cooperative proj- 
ects which are mutually deemed de- 
sirable. 

We hold that in this new world edu- 
cational organization there should be 
a definite recognition of the role of the 
free teacher organization. ; 

(P. 613) Res. 151, with convention 
action thereon, follows: 

Whereas—it is necessary to develop 
in the United States of America an 
informed and aroused public opinion 


with reference to the issues of peace 
and international organization and the 
establishment of an International Of- 
fice of Education, and 


Whereas—It is essential that an ed- 
ucational program similar to the pro- 
gram of other United Nations be es- 
tablished and a council for the United 
Nations on Education be created soon, 
and 

Whereas—This council should be 
related to other aspects of United Na- 
tions Policy, and 

Whereas — A permanent interna- 
tional agency for education should be 
established soon after the. war ends, 
therefore, be it ; 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, endorse the proposal that the 
United Nations establish an interna- 
tional organization to promote educa- 
tional and cultural relations through- 
out the world and to assist nations at 
their request to raise their standards 
of education, such organization how- 
ever_to have no power to administer 
or control the educational systems or 
programs in any member nation. 

Since this resolution deals with the 
same general problem as the section 
of the Executive Council’s report en- 
titled “International Aspects of Edu-. 
cation” your Committee concurs in the 
general purpose of this-resolution and 
recommends that it be referred to the 
Permanent Committee on Education 
to be studied in relation to the state- 
ment of the Executive Council on the 
same subject. 

(1944, p. 218) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has always advocated 
local control of education as the esSen- 
tial safeguard of free institutions. 
Federal aid to the public school sys- 
tem should not carry with it any con- 
trol over definition of public schools 
or the curriculum, or any other in- 
fringement of present local controls. 

With increasing and _ inévitable 
trends toward federalization of serv- 
ice for all citizens, it is increasingly 
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necessary that we work out the prob- 
lem of giving equal opportunities to 
all citizens regardless of the locality 
in which they live and yet keep ad- 
ministration within the control of the 
locality so that there ¢an be the nec- 
essary flexibility to meet individual 
and local needs. 


Education is concerned with forces 
that are so fundamentdl in shaping 
human thought and action that the 
safety of free institutions requires 
that we never forget the possibilities 
and dangers of regimentation. We 
need to find adjustments between na- 
tional standards, assuring equal op- 
portunities and protection for all, and 
the individual adjustments necessary 
to give individuals the kind of oppor- 
tunity each needs for self-develop- 
ment. Implicit also is the problem of 
affording full opportunity for local 
educational institutions, approved lo- 
cally as public schools, to share 
equally in federal appropriations for 
public schools. 


The purposes which education 
should serve are: mental and thought 
development, spiritual development 
and character building, vocational 
training, physical development and 
health conservation, including nutvri- 
tion. Obviously the school shares re- 
sponsibility for all these purposes with 
the family, the home and the church 
and should appreciate the fundamen- 
tal value of these institutions. Since 
the school is lengthening the period in 
which it serves individuals, beginning 
in some localities at the age of 3 
years and continuing with adult edu- 
cation provisions during the mature 
years, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant that schools maintain under- 
standing cooperative relations with 
other social institutions. 


For the future we hope there will 
be substantial progress both in the 
quality of teaching and in the adjust- 
ment of the curriculum to life needs. 
This means, of course, higher stand- 
ards for the selection of teachers ac- 
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companied necessarily by higher com- 
pensation, better school facilities so 
as to restrict size of classes to num- 
bers facilitating the best instruction 
and learning. 

A great deal of stress is now being 
given to guidance and counselling, but 
unless these services are performed 


by highly trained specialists, they are 


of doubtful value. We can give in- 
formation and experience to others 
looking for aid but “counselling” as- 
sumes a kind of superior wisdom that 


few have. Physicians, dentists, physi- — 


cal therapeutists, psychologists and 
psychiatrists with medical training 
can all help with information and ad- 


vice in fitting individuals for con- © 


structive living so that they may 
choose wisely for themselves. 


(1944, p. 222) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has always realized 
Labor’s special concern in our free 
public school system and has system- 
atically worked for its expansion and 
its improvement. We believe that 
not only should there be equal educa- 
tional opportunities available to all in 


every part of the country, but effec- — 


tive opportunity for every child to 
avail himself of the opportunity. To 
achieve this purpose we have advo- 
cated federal appropriations to aid 
state systems and to equalize opportu- 
nities for all irrespective of the finan- 
cial ability of the locality and the 
state in which they live. 


We first advanced and secured fed- 
eral aid for the establishment and 
promotion of vocational education in 
our public schools. Since 1918 the 
American Federation of Labor has 
urged a general program of federal 
aid for education. The bills which 
have from time to time been before 
Congress, on this subject, have failed 
to provide for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities; they have failed 
to safeguard sound principles of pub- 
lic policy. The inadequaciés of the 
bills themselves coupled with pseudo- 
economy drives have prevented the en- 
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actment of this vitally necessary leg- 
islation. 

We recommend-that the Standing 
Committee on Education of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have pre- 
pared a bill to provide a permanent 
system of federal aid for education. 

The following principles are to be 
written into the bill: 

1. The funds are to be allocated 
among the states on a basis of rela- 
tive need. 

2. The federal funds shall be ad- 
ministered by the public educational 
authority of each state without preju- 
dice to any child within the confines 
of the state, so as to maintain the 
state’s educational standards, and 
such federal standards as may be 
exacted. 

8. There shall be no legislative or 
administerial control or direction by 
any federal authority or agency re- 
garding curricula, text books or meth- 
ods of instruction. Basic principles 
which must condition the granting of 
federal aid to any state, shall include: 

a. A minimum school year of nine 
months. 

b. The pro rata distribution of the 
federal funds within any state 
without discrimination for race. 

ce. The requirement that funds giv- 
en to any state shall be available 
to all political subdivisions of the 
state. 

d. The requirement that a fixed 
proportion of the federal funds 
must be used for salaries. 

e. The requirement that federal 
funds must supplement and not 
supplant present appropriations 
for state salaries. 

f. The requirement of a state min- 
imum salary of $1500 for any 
professionally qualified teacher, 
to be effective within five years 
after the enactment of the bill. 

g. An equitable state aid program 
within every state, to be effective 
within five years after the en- 
actment of the bill. 
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h. The maintenance of a state ten- 
ure system based on a recogni- 
tion of professional fitness for 
every teacher in the states. 


It is to be observed that an equitable 
integrated federal-state-local plan of 
taxation must be considered in rela- 
tion to any federal aid bill for the 
complex state patterns of federal, 
state and local governments are in- 
volved in all the federal aid programs. 


Federal Aid 

The Lanham Act has served as an 
emergency source of funds for our 
schools during this war. Some source 
of emergency aid must be continued 
until a permanent program of and is 
well established. 

(1944, p. 610) As indicated in the 
report of the Executive Council, the 
American Federation of Labor for 
many years has advocated that federal 
funds should be provided to equalize 
educational opportunities for the Na- 
tion’s children and youth. The devel- 
opment of modern transportation and 
communication systems, together with 
an age of mass production, has re- 
sulted in such extensive migration of 
citizens that cities, towns and com- 
munities can no longer be wholly re- 
sponsible for the education of their 
future citizens. The need for national 
unity, national proficiency and na- 
tional strength to meet and defeat 
powerful enemies has brought clearly 
into focus the vital importance of pro- 
viding adequate educational facilities 
for all the youth of the nation. Our 
great need in time of total war has 
demonstrated as never before that the 
welfare of the wealthy states is de- 
pendent upon adequate educational fa- 
cilities not only within their own boun- 
daries but in the less wealthy states as 
well. The experience of all-out war 
has taught us decisively that federal 
aid to general education as well as 
vocational education is essential to the 
best possible program of national de- 
fense. Modern warfare is no longer 
based merely upon the brute strength 
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but largely upon the intelligence and 
education of the individual soldier. As 
President Roosevelt pointed out re- 
cently in a message to the American 
Federation of Teachers, “Despite cer- 
tain widely publicized educational 
weaknesses revealed by the strains of 
total war, the schools and colleges of 
the nation have made a magnificent 
contribution to the war effort. Ameri- 
can fighting men have proved in com- 
bat the initiative, self-reliance, men- 
tal alertness and devotion to duty that 
are the products of the training they 
have received not alone in military 
training camps and stations, but in 
homes and schools and occupational 
life as well.” 


Just before Pearl Harbor the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in its 1941 
convention in Seattle, foreseeing the 
vital part education would play in the 
preparation for war declared, ‘“‘Edu- 
cation is the first line of national de- 
fense and as such should be extended 
rather than curtailed.” In addition to 
the reasons previously set forth by 
the American Federation of Labor in 
favor of federal aid to education we 
now have the conclusive evidence—and 
in many instances the tragic evidence 
—of the vital need of federal aid as a 
national defense measure. Prepara- 
tion for total war has demonstrated 
graphically that the cost of a sound 
program of federal aid to education 
would be only a small fraction of the 
cost of failing to enact such a pro- 
gram. 


The seriousness of this educational 
problem in relation to national defense 
may be emphasized by considering 
what would have been the fate of the 
Nation if there had been no program 
of federal aid to provide vocational 
and technical training during the days 
when the outcome of the war was 
hanging in the balance. The Nation 
should thank God for the foresight and 
perseverence of Samuel Gompers who 
battled, often against overwhelming 
opposition, to secure federal aid for 
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vocational and technical education un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Act during 
World War I. Organized labor today 
is equally emphatic in its demand for 


federal aid to equalize educational op- — 


portunities so that every child in the 
Nation may be prepared to render the 


best possible service to his country in — 
peace or in war—whether his place of 


birth happens to be in the poorest dis- 
trict of the poorest state or in the 
richest district of the richest state. 


Just as it is the duty of every citizen © 


to serve his country in time of need, 
so it is the duty of the Nation to train 
every citizen, regardless of his place 
of birth, so he may serve the Nation 
to the best of his ability. We desire 
to emphasize again the traditional 


—_— 
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stand of the American Federation of 


Labor that federal aid to general edu- 
cation shall not result in federal con- 
trol of the schools. Those opponents 
of federal aid to education who argue, 
purely from the philosophical viewpoint 
that federal aid would mean federal 
control, fail to remember that federal 
aid has been granted to vocational 
education under the Smith-Hughes Act 
and George Deen Act for many years 
—without undue federal control. Like- 
wise under the Lanham Act which pro- 
vides emergency federal aid for public 
schools, there has been so little fed- 
eral control that funds could actually 
be granted to a city school system 
which maintained a yellow dog con- 
tract for teachers. The bogey of fed- 
eral control is a phantom displayed by 
those forces which have traditionally 
opposed the labor movement in its 
battle for adequate public schools. Or- 
ganized labor, however, will be con- 
tinually alert to see to it that the ad- 
ministration of the public schools and 
the determination of the curriculum 
will be left to local communities. In 
a word labor is unalterably opposed to 
federal control of schools and not fear- 
ful that federal aid will result in fed- 
eral control. 

The Committee approves the gen- 
eral plan recommended by the Execu- 
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tive Council for a federal aid bill to be 
submitted to the Congress of the 
United States. The Committee recom- 
mended that the fixed proportion be 
spent for teachers salaries under 
Point I be not less than 75 per cent. The 
committee also recommends that the 
language of Point C be clarified by 
adding the words “charged with the 
responsibility of educating children” 
so that the full point reads “The re- 
quirement that funds given to any 
state shall be available to all political 
subdivisions of the state charged with 
the responsibility of educating chil- 
dren.” ei 

With these comments and specific 
changes in the details of the proposed 
bill the committee recommends adop- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report 
on Federal Aid. 


Vocational Education 


(1944, pp. 226, 613) The report of 
the Executive Council on the subject 
of vocational education presents an 
impressive picture of the contribution 
of this phase of American education 
to the war effort. The report of the 
Executive Council at the 1943 conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. stated that 
8,143,000 persons had received voca- 
tional or technical training of some 
kind from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1943. During this past year 1,700,000 
persons were enrolled in the program 
of Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers. Enrollment in the 
Food Production Program has totaled 
1,350,000 persons during the past 
year. In the regular vocational edu- 
cation program conducted under the 

Vocational Education Act, 2,300,411 
Persons were enrolled. These statistics 
indicate the tremendous importance of 
the vocational and technical schools as 
essential parts of the national defense 
program. It is an astounding fact that 
the number of citizens who have re- 
ceived vocational training for the war 
effort in the nation’s vocational schools 
_ is almost as large as the total number 
of men in all the branches of the 


. 


Se 


armed forces combined. The American 
Federation of Labor looks with pride 
on this record and rejoices in the large 
part it played in establishing the vast 
system of vocational education in the 
United States. 

The attention of the Committee 
was called to the recent upsurge 
of an old problem facing the vo- 
cational education program. Or- 
ganized labor over the years has de- 
manded that those who teach trades in 
vocational schools shall be bona fide 
journeymen who have completed the 
apprenticeship of their trades and 
have had several years actual experi- 
ence in practicing the trade. Insist- 
ence upon these qualifications has had 
much to do with the success of the 
vocational training program of the 
Nation. It has been organized labor’s 
position that a high school diploma or 
the equivalent thereof, plus comple- 
tion of apprenticeship, plus several 
years of trade experience, plus a rea- 
sonable program of in-service teacher 
training should serve as the equiva- 
lent of a college degree for teaching in 
vocational schools. This general pro- 
gram has proved sound in actual prac- 
tice. There have been, however, con- 
stant attempts on the part of certain 
colleges and non-union teachers’ or- 
ganizations to establish a rule that 
vocational teachers must have college 
degrees. Some universities have es- 
tablished courses including a smatter- 
ing of trade training as a preparation 
for teaching in vocational schools. 
Since it is almost impossible for a 
student both to secure a college de- 
gree and complete his trade appren- 
ticeship, a rule requiring college de- 
grees for all vocational teachers 
would result in union journeymen be- 
ing excluded from teaching positions 
and the teaching of trades would be 
placed in the hands of men trained 
academically in college but unskilled 
in any trade. Such a procedure can 
result only in a serious weakening of 
one of the most successful phases of 
our educational system—a_ phase 
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which has proved to be vital to na- 
tional defense. Organized labor will 
be emphatic in its demand that trade 
courses be taught by experienced 
journeymen and that teachers with 
degrees—but with only a smattering 
of trade training—be employed only 
in teaching exploratory courses or 
manual arts. 

In this connection your committee 
desires to reiterate the stand of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
favor of advisory committees to direct 
vocational training courses. Only by 
means of such committees can labor’s 
interests in vocational education be 
safeguarded. 


Committee Report 


(1946, pp. 158, 419) The E.C, in- 
cluded in its annual report, a review 
of educational trends in the nation 
and the need for federal aid to the 
states. Res. 64 called upon the A. F. 
of L. to reaffirm established policy 
favoring federal aid. Both the E.C. 
Report under this title, and Res. 64 
were unanimously adopted, as follows: 


The duty of any democratic govern- 
ment to provide educational opportu- 
nities for its people is manifest in the 
very nature of government. This duty 
has never been questioned in the 
United States. The method by which 
this duty is to be implemented was 
also not questioned in the United 
States until comparatively recently. 
It was an accepted idea that inasmuch 
as the administration of education was 
solely a state function that the finan- 
cial maintenance of the schools was 
therefore, solely a state responsibility. 
This concept led to the development of 
unequal opportunities for education in 
the nation; the richer states could 
afford to spend more money on edu- 
cation than the low-income states. 
Some states have rich taxable re- 
sources within the state; others but 
limited resources. Some states were 
eager to raise the educational level of 
each person residing in the state; oth- 
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ers were not so devoutly committed to 
the democratic ideal. Gradually, there 
developed marked differences in the 
educational opportunities and the con- 
sequent educational levels between the 
several states. 
The effects of these differences were 
observed by the nation, but their pro 
found significance was not widely ap- 
preciated until the first World War. — 
When, however, the first World War 
revealed a high rate of illiteracy in 
this country and with a sharp increase 
in localities characterized by a lov 
schooling-level, it became apparent 
that the problem involved require¢ 
national attention. An analysis of the 
figures obtained in the first Worl 
War showed that the communities af- 
fording restricted educational oppor 
tunities were the communitiés in 
which a high percentage of illiteracy 
and poorly educated persons prevailed, 
At the same time the first World 
War showed the great need for a na- 
tional program which would recogni 
non-academic training as an integ 
part of the nation’s educational sys 
tem. It soon became apparent 
while the problem was national i 
scope, the funds with which to ap: 
proach this problem were at that time 
available only through state and local 
sources. The recognition of this fact 
led to the beginning of a campaign to 
secure federal aid for education 
through which to help more generall) 
to equalize educational opportunitie: 
for all persons and another campaig: 
to secure funds through which to 
help to develop a nation-wide progra 
in industrial and agricultural training. 
Confronted with these facts, the 
American Federation of Labor 4 
1916 appointed a committee to p: 
pare the necessary legislation through 
which to obtain the necessary fede 
funds. In 1917, at the request of 
American Federation of Labor, ther 
was introduced into Congress a bil 
seeking federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation, and another seeking fed 


ation, however, found the edu- 
tors themselves as well as interested 
ay groups widely divided both as to 
he desirability of federal aid and the 


p ofall sors showed an intcrext 
program for federal aid; little 
thought was given to the technicali- 
Ges involved in the administration of 
he pi We find, therefore, that 
1917 to 1937 a large number of 
Semeeet? Evve federal aid for 
} and that the administrative 


But the administrative dif- 
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question. The Committee soon recog- 
nized that it would not be wise to 


pand the field of inquiry for the Com- 


named Dr. Floyd Reeves as Chairman 
of the Committee. This Committee 
made an exhaustive study of the entire 
question and reported thereon to the 
nation, through the President of the 
United States in 1937. 

The Federation played a significant 
role in helping shape these proposals 
for the improvement of the American 
free public school, and for the develop- 
ment of 2 program through which ev- 
ery American child of every race and 
creed shall be assured the best serv- 
ices the nation ean give him to develop 
him into 2 good, sound, healthy Amer- 
jean citizen. 

The proposals made by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee in 1937 
were 2 great step toward the goal for 
which the Federation has been work- 
ing. 

However, as these were 
later expressed in bills before the Con- 
gress, the Federation began to focus 
attention not only on the need for 
federal aid for edueation, but also on 
the methods by which the program 
was to be admimistered Here again 
the American Federation of Labor led 
the nation in focusing attention om 
specific issues. These issues may well 
be restated here now- 

L The Rights of Minority Groups 
Must Be Protected. It is important to 
observe that the American Federation 
of Labor was the first nation-wide 
organization to demand that an assur- 
ance be written into the law to pro- 
vide that mimorify races im states 
maintaining separate schools should 
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II. Education Implies Vastly More 
Than Formal Schooling. The Federa- 
tion also led the fight to recognize the 
fact in granting federal funds for 
education be recognized as not limited 
to formal schooling, but that consider- 
ation be given to all the factors and 
forces which help develop a person 
in our complex society; that training 
on the farm, on the job, in the home, 
in the factory, or wherever it is done, 
is a vitally essential form of educa- 
tion; that adult education is essential 
in a functional democracy. 

III. The Well-Being of the Indi- 
vidual Child is the Concern of the 
Federal Government. The Federation 
led the fight in urging that while the 
federal government must help the 
states maintain good free public 
schools it must also afford every child 
those services through which his 
health, welfare and social well-being 
as well as his mental capacities are 
best developed. In addition, the Fed- 
eration recognized the urgency of 
meeting the needs of the individual 
child and youth and proposed a pro- 
gram through which every boy and 
girl, every youth may be assured an 
opportunity to remain in school. 

IV. Sound Administrative Safe- 
guards Are Essential in Any Truly 
Social Program. The Federation 
knowing full well the need of sound 
administrative safeguards in relation 
to such proposals, urged that such 
safeguards be written into the law 
itself. These safeguards included: 

a. An absolute guarantee against 
any form of federal control -over the 
processes of education: curricula con- 
tent, teaching personnel, textbooks, 
methods of teaching, etc. 

b. A provision (already referred to) 
protecting the rights of minority 
races. 

ce. A provision that the state and 
its political subdivisions be required to 
maintain, at least their present appro- 
priations as a condition for getting 


further appropriations so that federal 
funds should supplement and not sup- 
plant state and local funds for educa- 
tion. 

d. A provision requiring the states 
and their subdivisions to meet at least 
a bare minimum appropriation from 
state and local funds to which add the 
federal funds. 

e. A requirement that 75 per cent 
of the total federal appropriation be 
set aside for teachers’ salaries. 

f. A requirement that the funds 
should be allocated among the several 
states on a basis of relative need. 

g. A requirement that federal funds 
be made available for every part of 
the state in need thereof. 

h. A requirement that the state re- 
ceiving federal funds be required to 
publish its plans for the use of such 
funds before the funds are expended, 
and later publish a report on how 
these funds have been expended. 

i. A provision for a federal audit 
of federal funds. 

We have fought for these principles. 
We have been attacked for the fight 
we have made. But it is significant to 
note that the majority of these prin- 
ciples for which we have fought have 
already been taken over by the very 
groups that fought us for proposing 
them. 

In 1944 the American Federation 
of Labor adopted a program for fed- 
eral aid which embodied the principles 
above set forth, and recommended 
that legislation be sought to imple- 
ment them, 

Accordingly legislation was pre- 
pared, embodying these principles and 
at the request of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor S. 717 was intro- 
duced into Congress. 

Immediately after this bill had been 
introduced in Congress, the anti-Labor 
forces joined with the extreme left 
wing groups, and other groups and 
individuals and launched an intensive 
campaign against this bill because the 
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bill would make aid available for chil- 
dren in the sectarian schools as well 
as those in the nation’s public schools. 
The nature of the attack was so vi- 
cious that it cannot be ignored. The 
hearings revealed that some of the 
opponents in their bitterness even 
stated that a Christian church was 
instituted to promote crime and pro- 
duce criminals. Other opponents 
claimed that this bill was a sinister 
move on the part of the American 
Federation of Labor to unite the 
church and state; still others pointed 
out that this was a move to destroy 
the public schools of the United 
States. The bigotry of that campaign 
was alarming. 

It is well, because of the nature of 
the attack and the numerous mis- 
statements of fact made on this phase 
of the bill, that the major contentions 
be restated and reanswered categori- 
cally. 

It was stated that the granting of 
federal funds to aid children in the 
non-public schools would break down 
the established American tradition of 
complete separation of church and 
state. 

This is a tradition which we all 
revere and the breach of which no 
good American would tolerate. The 
question is not, therefore, whether we 
wish to violate this tradition (for 
emphatically we do not), but whether 
the granting of federal funds for edu- 
cation in the non-public schools does 
violate this tradition. 

The facts are: 


The practice of having our federal 
government give aid to schools, hos- 
pitals and other non-profit institutions 
which are under the control of 
churches of every denomination is as 

_ old as the country itself. It is a prac- 
tice which has been operating since 
1785, when the Ordinance for the 
Government of the Northwest Terri- 

_ tory was adopted by the Continental 

Congress, which provided that “re- 
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ligion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and 
happiness of mankind, schools, and the 
means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” Then, in granting pow- 
ers for distribution of the land, it was 
stipulated that Lot 16 in each town- 
ship be given perpetually for the use 
of schools and Lot 29 “for purposes of 
religion.” Since then, many Acts have 
been adopted by the Federal Congress 
expressly giving federal funds to sec- 
tarian schools. 

Among the forms most familiar to 
us—forms which we have repeatedly 
endorsed—are the NYA, WPA, Nurs- 
ery Schools, etc. 

One of the most recent examples 
and the most far-reaching example is 
the GI Bill. Federal funds are made 
available for tuition and for upkeep 
in sectarian as well as non-sectarian 
schools in the GI Act which was unan- 
imously adopted by the United States 
Congress. The GI Act (Public Law 
346, Chapter III, Sec. 301, Par. 4) 
authorizes the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs to name any institution 
at any educational level (sectarian or 
non-sectarian) which has approved 
educational standards, as eligible to 
receive federal funds for tuition and 
upkeep of the veteran, as well as 
those institutions which are named by 
the educational authority in each 
state. 

(2) It was stated that the granting 
of federal funds for education through 
sectarian schools is unconstitutional. 
The fact is that every decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on this 
subject has upheld this procedure as 
constitutional. The first legal test of 
this issue came about a hundred years 
ago when the State of Indiana ques- 
tioned the legal propriety of such 
federal grants to sectarian institu- 
tions. The United States Supreme 
Court sustained the right of the fed- 
eral government to make such grants, 
and denied the State the right to in- 
terfere (Board of Trustees of Vin- 
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cennes University v. State Board of 
Education of Indiana, 14 Howard 268). 

Since then many other similar deci- 
sions have been rendered, one of the 
more recent ones being in the Louisi- 
ana Text Book Case (Cochran vy. La. 
St. Bd. of Ed., 281 U.S. 370), in which 
Mr. Justice Hughes in rendering the 
Court’s decision pointed out that the 
use of public funds for the purchase of 
text books for use in non-public sec- 
tarian schools as well as in the public 
schools is constitutional and is in the 
public interest. 

Perhaps the best statement of the 
philosophy involved in the legal as- 
pects of this question is contained in a 
decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi in 1941. In this 
case, in upholding the legal propriety 
of the State of Mississippi to grant 
funds for text books and supplies for 
children in the sectarian schools, the 
Court said: 

Freedom of conscience was one of 
the blessings of liberty sought to be 
secured by constitutional separation 
of church and state. These princi- 
ples are historical and fundamental. 
Yet it is quite true that while liberty 
is to be maintained at the price of 
eternal vigilance, such vigilance 
should include within its scope the 
common welfare of those who have 
the right to view educational oppor- 
tunity as one of the “blessings of 
liberty.” 

It is the control of one over the 
other that our Constitution forbids— 
that is, the church over state. The rec- 
ognition of each of the isolation and 
influence of the other remains as one 
of the duties and liberties, respec- 
tively, of the individual citizen. The 
constitutional barrier which protects 
each against invasion by the other 
must not be so high that the state in 
discharging its obligation as parens 
patriae, cannot surmount distinctions 
which, viewing the citizen as a com- 
ponent unit of the state become irrele- 
vant, 


The state is under duty to ignore the 
child’s creed but not its need. 


This is the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Mississippi in 
making funds available for the pur- 
chase of books and other material for 
the children of the parochial schools. 
The citation is W. M. Chance et al. v. 
Mississippi State Textbook Rating and 
Purchasing Board. It is the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, No. 34417. The 
opinion was rendered February 24, 
1941. 


Hence it may well be seen that it is 
an established fact that the practice 
historically, in this country, has been 
to make federal grants to sectarian 
institutions for educational purposes 
and the courts have upheld these 
practices. 

The question, then, is not one of 
tradition, or of law, but of policy. The 
policy was analyzed by the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Education as follows: 


A consideration of this policy in- 
volves a number of principles: 


1. Will the further development 
of sectarian schools create a more 
divisive community ? 

2. Has the special group of citi- 
zens concerned with the common 
good of such special group the right 
to a special share of public funds to 
protect and promote its special in- 
terests? : 

3. What factors are involved in 
the right of a parent or group to 
establish and maintain a form of 
training through which to preserve 
principles of conscience? 

4. What is the scope of authority 
of the state on this question? 

5. Upon what basis must the 
question of public-private sectarian 
activities be approached ? 

It has already been pointed out 
that these questions insofar as they 
affect the federal government are 
primarily questions of policy and 
not of law. It is therefore in the 
light of public policy that the Fed- 
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eration will approach the question. 

The first question to be explored: 
Will the further development of sec- 
tarian schools create a more divisive 
society? If so, they may well be 
held to do more harm than good. 
We are one nation, and we wish 
our people to be united. But this 
unity must not be such as to destroy 
the rights of minorities. We all de- 
sire unity but not conformity. Co- 
hesion is essential, but regimenta- 
tion is devastating. We cannot and 
we would not choose as a nation to 
compel all persons to act in keeping 
with a single pattern. Ours is a 
cohesive functional society, but a 
society in which the point of view of 
all minorities should be respected 
and afforded full opportunity of 
expression. 

There is a minority group today 
that holds that in conformity with 
the religious concepts of their faith 
that a form of sectarian instruction 
must be given with all other educa- 
tional training as an integral part 
of the education of children. The 
right of this minority group to its 
convictions must be zealously safe- 
guarded. Not only to protect the 
rights of the minority, but actually 
to promote the unity of a functional 
democracy must we preserve the 
means through which minority 
viewpoints are expressed. A people 
are not more closely united if they 
are compelled through legal or eco- 
nomic pressures to accept a pattern 
of conduct if such acceptance would 
violate the tenets of conscience of 
the group. On the other hand, there 
can be no justification in law or in 
policy for subsidizing a purely pri- 
vate project simply because it 
serves to promote the good and 
worthy religious devotion of a par- 
ticular group. To pay public funds 
to a religious organization for its 
maintenance would violate the fun- 
damental principles and practices to 
which we as a nation are committed. 


In view of the fact that a large 
portion of the instructors in the 
sectarian schools have taken a vow 
of poverty and that therefore what 
they are paid belongs not to them 
but to the religious organization to 
which they adhere, a direct payment 
to them for their services would in 
effect, therefore, be a direct pay- 
ment to a religious organization. 
Such a practice cannot be condoned. 

On the other hand, the child in 
these schools has the right to attend 
them. And that right, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, involves not 
only a legal permission but a legal 
assurance that the right shall be 
enjoyed. The enjoyment of the 
right implies a degree of economic 
support. To assure each child’s 
right to an education the federal 
government is thoroughly justified 
in making funds available to the use 
of that child. 


Aid toward the payment of all 
the educational services rendered 
through the instruction of this 
group of children is a justifiable 
service for children and should be 
federally aided. 


Services for the benefit of all chil- 
dren should be clearly understood to 
include that aid for the benefit of 
every child which is available for the 
benefit of any child. 

However, in order to maintain edu- 
cational standards and at the same 
time to preserve complete separation 
of church and state in a traditional 
American manner, the following safe- 
guards should be written into any leg- 
islation on the subject: 


A. Any institution which benefits 
from federal funds so received must 
maintain the educational standards of 
the state in which the institution is 
located. 

B. No federal funds shall be used 
to pay the salaries of teaching person- 
nel in sectarian educational institu- 
tions, for in these sectarian institu- 
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tions the teaching personnel are often 
members of religious orders or organ- 
izations and do not themselves receive 
pay; hence payment to them would be 
a payment to their respective religious 
orders or organizations. 

A bill embodying these principles 
should receive the full and active sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor affiliates. 


(1946, pp. 158, 275, 419) 


Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Labor for many years has ad- 
vocated Federal aid to provide better 
educational facilities for the children 
of the nation, and 

Whereas — The largest and most 
comprehensive yeneral Federal aid bill 
in the history of American education 
has been introduced in Congress, 
known as the Murray-Morse-Pepper 
Bill (S. 2499), and 

Whereas—This bill embodies the 
general principles supported by the 
American Federation of Labor; and 

Whereas—The general principles of 
this bill have been endorsed by the 
American Federation of Teachers, the 
educational union of the American 
Federation of Labor, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in Chicago, IIll., October, 1946, 
reaflirm its traditional stand in favor 
of Federal aid to education, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That this convention en- 
dorse the Murray-Morse-Pepper Bill 
(S. 2499), subject to such changes and 
amendments as the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education and the Legis- 
lative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor may desire to 
recommend. 


More than 10 years ago the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, concerned 
with the inadequacy of our public 
school system and believing that dem- 
ocratic government can succeed only 
on the basis of adequate public educa- 
tion, initiated a campaign to secure 


Federal funds to raise substandard 
levels of education and to equalize ed- 
ucational opportunities for children 
throughout the nation. A comprehen- 
sive résumé of the battle for Federal 
aid during the last decade is contained 
in the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil on this important subject. 

That the concern of the American 
Federation of Labor for American 
education was well justified is evidenc- 
ed by the serious crisis facing the na- 
tion’s schools today. As indicated 
elsewhere in this report, thousands of 
classrooms have no teachers at all 
and many thousands more have teach- 
ers who are untrained for the highly 
skilled work of educating children. 
Even more alarming is the fact that, 
at a time when the colleges and uni- 
versities are overflowing with ~stu- 
dents, very few young persons are pre- 
paring themselves for the teaching 
profession. While nearly all other 
departments in the institutions of 
higher learning are experiencing the 
highest enrollments in the history of 
American education, the enrollments 
in the teacher training institutions are 
at a very low ebb and many of the 
students who have enrolled are not 
well suited to the teaching profession. 
Not only low salaries but unreason- 
able rules of boards of education— 
such as rules prohibiting women teach- 
ers from marrying—tend to make 
teaching an unattractive profession. 
The shortage of teachers has become 
so critical as to create one of the 
greatest crises in the history of Amer- 
ican education. 

Numerous articles on the present 
crisis in the schools indicate that the 
public is at least mildly aroused over 
the tragic conditions of the nation’s 
schools. But publicity alone will do 
little to solve the problem. Year after 
year during the last decade the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been 
concerned with crisis after crisis fac- 
ing the schools, until this year in 
1946 we face a situation which re- 
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quires immediate and drastic action. 
A crippled, struggling public school 
system is contrary to everything for 
which the American Federation of La- 
bor has stood over the years. The 
problem is not one which merely in- 
volves organized teachers struggling 
for a decent wage scale but one which 
is related to the future welfare and 
security of the nation. The economic 
depression of the 1930’s and World 
War II have demonstrated that in 
peace or in war, in adversity or in 
prosperity, a sound educational sys- 
tem is indispensable in a democratic 
society. 

Why is it that in the United States— 
the richest nation in the world, a land 
overflowing with milk and honey— 
the work of training the nation’s chil- 
dren is constantly hampered by crises 
which today have mounted to tragic 
and alarming proportions? Why is 
it that a profession which should at- 
tract the most capable and best suited 
students of the nation is being avoid- 
ed almost to a degree of depletion? 
Why is it that—as indicated above— 
thousands of classrooms have no 
teachers at all and thousands of un- 
trained and unqualified persons are 
acting as teachers at this time of peak 
prosperity in the nation’s history? 

Numerous conferences — national, 
state, and local—have been held and 
are being currently held to find the 
answer to these problems. During 
the month of June, 1946, a two-day 
conference was sponsored by non- 
union educational organizations at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., to find the answer 
to these problems. The real answer 
could be read in two minutes from the 
proceedings of the A. F. of L. con- 
vention in 1943, which stated: 

Today the whole nation is alarmed 
ed over the fact thousands of class- 
rooms are closed because teachers 
are not available. . . . The compen- 
sation received by the teachers in 
the United States — the most 

wealthy nation in the world—is a 


disgrace to the nation. Teachers, 
representing one of the largest 
groups of highly skilled workers in 
the nation, have not yet raised their 
wage scales to the level of unskilled 
workers. This is the fundamental 
reason for the exodus of teachers 
from the profession and consequent 
shortage of teachers. Teachers can- 
not be expected to remain in the 
classroom at starvation wages. 
Proper adjustment in wage scales 
will solve the teacher shortage prob- 
lem definitely and immediately. 
The mounting crisis facing the 
schools has resulted largely from the 
fact that the enemies of organized la- 
bor have also been the enemies of the 
public schools. During the last 10 
years organized business and indus- 
trial groups have been assiduously 
working—often with highly skilled, 
highly paid personnel—to undermine 
the financial support of the schools for 
the purpose of reducing local taxes 
and increasing profits regardless of 
the results in the lives of children. 
Large corporations holding extensive 
properties have been quietly working, 
politically or otherwise, for many 
years to reduce their tax evaluations 
and thus throw the larger share of 
the costs of the schools upon the small 
homes. It is an ironical situation 
that the same anti-labor groups with 
which non-union teachers’ organiza- 
tions are cooperating closely at the 
present time, in their attempt to stop 
the unionization of teachers, have 
been active in wrecking the financial 
foundation of the public schools and 
thus compelling teachers to leave the 
profession to earn a living wage. 
These crucial problems are directly 
related to the subject of Federal aid 
to education. The crisis immediately 
facing the nation is one of national 
concern. The welfare and security of 
the entire nation are at stake. It is 
time for action on a national scale. 
Just as early trade unions fought to 
establish the public school system of 
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the nation, so now the great labor 
movement of the nation must fight to 
save the public schools. It is time 
for action on the part of every affiliat- 
ed union throughout the United States 
in support of a program of Federal 
assistance to the schools which will 
place the schools on a sound financial 
basis, make possible salaries which 
will keep teachers in the profession, 
and eliminate once and for always the 
constantly recurring crises which face 
the schools year after year. 


Public School System 

(1946, pp. 421) (Res. 66) 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Chicago, Illinois, in October 
1946, go on record in favor of a vigor- 
ous campaign on the part of all affili- 
ated unions to promote teaching the 
true facts in the public schools about 
the history, objectives and accomplish- 
ments of organized labor as an impor- 
tant part of the democratic structure 
of our nation, and be it further 

Resolved—That central labor coun- 
cils be urged to investigate the anti- 
labor materials used in local school 
systems and the cooperation of non- 
union teachers’ organizations with an- 
ti-labor groups, and, if necessary, to 
send a committee to discuss this mat- 
ter with the superintendent of schools 
and the board of education, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That all affiliated local 
and state labor bodies be urged to co- 
operate in organizing the public school 
teachers in the labor movement as the 
most practical means of assuring that 
Labor’s point of view will be presented 
on a fair and unbiased manner and 
that teachers will be able to recognize 
propaganda materials which are in- 
tended to weaken or destroy the or- 
ganized labor movement of the United 
States. 

The committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution and desires to 
urge all delegates to stress in their 
local labor bodies the importance of 


. 
seeking to have reliable information 
about organized labor taught in the | 
public schools. 

It is equally important that local — 
and state labor bodies should constant- — 
ly be on guard against anti-labor 
propaganda in the public schools. The 
committee also wishes to stress that 
part of the resolution which recom- 
mends the organization of public 
school teachers in the labor movement 
so they may be able to recognize and 
eliminate from the curriculum the an- 
ti-labor propaganda. 

Vocational Education 

(1946, p. 165) Our interest in a 
sound program of vocational educa- 
tion is fundamental. To assure a 
sound program, however, it is neces- 
sary that we have a clearer under- 
standing of what is meant by voca- 
tional education and what its func- 
tional relation is to general education. 
There are a number of communities 
in which an excellent approach has 
been made. However, the trend in this 
country in the use of federal funds 
for vocational education has been to 
use those funds to separate vocational 
education from academic educatio 
rather than to integrate it into the’ 
general education program. 


The bill before Congress during 
this last session (S. 619) was so 
loosely drawn that it would have 7 
more markedly separated vocational 
from general education. The bill in” 
its original form, if enacted into law, 
would also have practically wiped out 
the fine federal program for appren- 
ticeship training, which is now in ef- 
fect. It would likewise have wiped 
out standards which took many 
years to establish. Through the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor 
the worst of the anti-social principles 
were stricken from the proposed leg- 
islation and the bill was passed in 
such form that it does little more 
than increase the amount of money 
available for this still poorly-con- 
ceived program of vocational educa- 
tion. 


ai 
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_ here is, however, a small appro- 
priation in this bill for vocational 
gui and counseling. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
a study be made of the entire subject 
of guidance and counseling before any 
further legislation on this subject is 
enacted. Guidance and counseling are 
terms which require critical analysis, 
both in their relation to schools, vet- 
erans’ programs and industry in gen- 
eral. Counseling and guidance should 
be based upon a real knowledge of the 
economic, social and industrial struc- 
ture of our nation. It should recog- 
nize not merely the measurable techni- 
eal capabilities of individual human 
beings but also the needs of the com- 
munity, the relation of the various 
elements in our society and the need 
of effecting cooperation between these 
yarious elements for the common 


The use of mental tests and achieve- 
ment tests should be critically evalu- 
ated not only to focus attention on the 
need of further studies of the tests 
themselves, but also on the need of 
more properly evaluating the impli- 
cations of the tests and their use. 
Labor has a profound responsibility 
at this time in seeking to have public 
attention focused carefully upon the 
social standards and social objectives 
involved in the many counseling and 
guidance programs. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a 
special study be made of the entire 
field of counseling and guidance in 
Telation to the social well-being of the 
individual and the wellbeing of the 
community. 


(1946, p. 422) The convention acted 
on the above section of the E.C. Re- 
port as follows: 

Under that section of the Executive 
Council’s report which refers to voca- 
tional education a recommendation is 
made that special attention be focused 

| on the problem of securing adequate 
| programs of counseling and guidance 
| in local communities. Since this rec- 
} 


largely on a local basis your commit- 
tee urges that special attention be 
ommendation must be implemented 
given to this problem by education 
committees of Central Labor Bodies 
in cooperation with consultants from 
the teachers’ union. The committee 
also recommends that in relation to 
all counseling programs a _ special 
study should be made of the oppor- 
tunities for actual employment in the 
trades and professions in the commu- 
nity. It is unfair both to the students 
in vocational schools and to the labor 
movement to direct large numbers of 
children into trades and vocations in 
which there are no opportunities to 
secure employment. 


(1946, p. 223) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported that it had opposed 
a legislative proposal allotting $24,- 
000,000 to the states and territories 
for “vocational education, training 
and work experience, etc.” The Coun- 
cil pointed out that this measure would 
set up trade schools throughout the 
United States, and called attention to 
the fact that their opposition was not 
to vocational education as such... . 


Committee Report 


(1947, p. 284) Our interest in a 
sound program of vocational educa- 
tion is fundamental. To assure a 
sound program, however, it is neces- 
sary that we have a clearer under- 
standing of what is meant by voca- 
tional education and what its func- 
tional relation is to general education. 
There are a number of communities 
in which an excellent approach has 
been made. However, the trend in this 
country in the use of federal funds 
for vocational education has been to 
use those funds to separate vocational 
education from academic education 
rather than to integrate it into the 
general education program. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
a study be made of the entire subject 
of vocational education including guid- 
ance and counseling before any fur- 
ther legislation on this subject is en- 
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acted. Guidance and counseling are 
terms which require critical analysis, 
both in their relation to schools, vet- 
erans’ programs and industry in gen- 
eral. Counseling and guidance should 
be based upon a real knowledge of the 
economic, social and industrial struc- 
ture of our nation. It should recog- 
nize not merely the measurable tech- 
nical capabilities of individual human 
beings but also the needs of the com- 
munity, the relation of the various 
elements in our society and the need 
of effecting cooperation between these 
various elements for the common 
good. 


The use of mental tests and achieve- 
ment tests should be critically evalu- 
ated not only to focus attention on the 
need of further studies of the tests 
themselves, but also on the need of 
more properly evaluating the implica- 
tions of the tests and their use. Labor 
has a profound responsibility at this 
time in seeking to have public atten- 
tion focused carefully upon the social 
standards and social objectives in- 
volved in the many counseling and 
guidance programs. We must criti- 
cally evaluate the entire place of 
practical training in the nation’s edu- 
cational program. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a 
special study be made of the entire 
subject in relation to the social wel- 
being of the individual and the well- 
being of the community, and that for 
this purpose the permanent commit- 
tee on education be instructed to take 
the necessary steps to have such a 
study made. 


Labor’s Program for Public Schools 


(1947, p. 280) The American free 
public school has a major role in pre- 
serving and developing the democratic 
way of life, but the public school of 
today is not adequately meeting its 
great responsibilities. As Labor was 
a major force in establishing the pub- 
lic school system it is our special task 
to examine the causes of the decline 


th «ngs 


of the public school as a major font x 
in a democratic society. 4 


$ 
1. In the first place the people of am 
community no longer deal with a 
school; they deal with school systems. ; 
The policy of these state and local — 
systems is made in each area by the 
Board of Education. These boards are 
not representative of our citizenry. 4 
The public school should be in the 
hands of the people whose children 
are being educated in them. The school © 
belongs to the people; education of a 
nation is the concern of all of its peo- 
ple. 


2. Teaching essential to education. 
In the years gone by there was an 
opportunity for teachers to work to- 
gether informally in the educational 
process. The principal was a part of 
the teaching staff; all the staff were 
knowingly and intimately working to- 
gether to educate the child. Today 
administration has been differentiated 
from teaching. Today we find the role 
of the classroom teacher being senti- | 
mentally played up and functionally 
played down. The relation of class- 
room teachers to the others employed 
in the school system is being more and 
more formalized and the freedom of 
the teacher to teach is being more and 
more curbed. Classes are large; teach- 
ers are required to teach from 50 to 
200 pupils each day. For the essential 
personal relation between teacher and 
pupil, a formal guidance program is 
often substituted. 

The intimate relation of schooling 
and training for the community’s life 
has been generally lost. 


3. Adequate pay for teaching. A 
good teacher is too often rewarded by | 
being promoted out of teaching be- 
cause the scale for administrative 
work is higher than for teaching. 
Teachers, qualified, and gifted to 
teach, should be kept in the classroom, 
and paid well for their work. Many 
schools still pay the highly qualified 
elementary teacher less than the high 
school teacher; others still pay more 
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to men than women for doing the same 
kind of work. We have long urged the 
adoption of the single salary schedule: 
equal pay for equal qualifications, for 
work at any school level. We are 
happy to note the rapidly growing 
practice in this direction. 

Teachers’ pay everywhere is too 
low. Even the best paid, professionally 
qualified teacher in this country is not 
fully compensated. No community can 
afford to pay any teacher less than 
$3,000 annually. Salary schedules 
should be planned to give proper recog- 
nition to the value to the community 
of the work of the teacher. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a strange set of 
yalues is being recognized in school 
administration today. We find the 
purchasers of school supplies in a 
public school system get higher pay 
than its teacher. We find hierarchi- 
cal administrative organizations being 
built up in almost every public school 
system in the country. Practically 
every large school system is over- 
whelmingly top-heavy. Administra- 
tion is not more important than teach- 
ing, but actually teaching and admin- 
istration are both important com- 
ponent parts of the same system. 


The American Federation of Labor 
holds that classroom teaching and 
school administration are both im- 

_ portant—are complementary to each 
other. 


4. Curricula must meet the needs of 
the individual and his community. 
Curricula should be planned by teach- 
ers and other qualified citizens who 
are aware of, or sensitive to, the 
needs of a dynamic, functional democ- 
_ ‘racy. 
| Far too many schools have substi- 

tuted watered curricula for differen- 

tiated and diversified courses of study 
so as to meet the varied needs, inter- 
ests and capacities of pupils. What 
we need today is the actual recogni- 
| tion of the fact that the pupil who is 
interested in, and capable of learning 
a trade or special craft may be as in- 


telligent as the one who wants Latin. 
Varied interests and various abilities 
do not indicate degrees of intelligence; 
they reflect different manifestations of 
intelligence. 


5. Discipline must develop an appre- 
ciation for rights and accompanying 
responsibilities. The essence of demo- 
cratic procedure is discipline; dis- 
cipline mindful of the welfare of the 
individual as well as society. Such 
discipline is the basis of liberty. 

Unfortunately, however, there are 
those who confuse liberty with license; 
those who fail to realize that sound 
scholarship and sound training are 
essential to fit citizens for those tasks 
in a democracy. Undisciplined school 
procedure does not equip youth for 
democratic living. Discipline is essen- 
tial in any democratic society. The 
school should help in developing a 
sound, social discipline. Such disci- 
pline is the opposite of rigid, authori- 
tative discipline. Because many of 
our school systems today neglect the 
role of the classroom teacher, sound, 
social discipline has deteriorated into 
either license or stern, arbitrary con- 
trol. 


Every free trade unionist holds that 
the essence of democracy is social dis- 
cipline; a discipline based upon an 
ideal of mutual restraint for the com- 
mon good. Somewhere between the 
rigid, regimented discipline asked for 
by the totalitarians, and the unbridled 
license which is misnamed as “free 
discipline” by the pseudo-liberals, the 
school of tomorrow can develop a 
sound, social discipline. The school 
should cooperate with the family of 
each child, with every social, moral 
and religious agency in the commu- 
nity to develop a leadership through 
which there may be developed the dis- 
cipline which a virile democracy needs. 


Only through a full recognition of 
the importance of mutual self re 
straint can the effective discipline 
needed in a free society be developed. 
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Federal Aid to Puerto Rico 


(1947, p. 441) Res. 66, which fol- 
lows, was unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 


Whereas—Puerto Rico has over 
300,000 children to whom school fa- 
cilities have not been afforded, and 


Whereas—The Island is offering in- 
struction to over 290,000 children with 
a budget of over $8,000,000 using 
around 9,000 schoolrooms and over 
8,000 teachers, and 


Whereas—In the 49 years of Amer- 
ican regime Puerto Rico has substan- 
tially improved educational facilities 
under a free and democratic school 
system, and 


Whereas—The children of Puerto 
Rico have been born American citizens 
and are entitled to high levels of living 
standards enjoyed by the majority of 
the children in continental United 
States, and 


Whereas—“There must be an ade- 
quate program of education that is 
free and available to every child in 
every State and Territory” (Report 
Committee on Education and Labor 
to accompany S. 181), and 


Whereas — Hill’s_ Bill authorizes 
$150,000,000 for the first year and a 
full authorization of $250,000,000 dur- 
ing the step-up period of three years, 
and 

Whereas—Bill S, 2499 provides for 
a ten-year educational program ap- 
propriating $500,000,000 for the first 
year and $1,000,000,000 at the end of 
ten years, and 

Whereas—These bills tend “to as- 
sist the States and Territories in more 
adequately financing their system of 
public education and in reducing in- 
equalities of educational opportuni- 
ties, and 

Whereas—One of the amendments 
made by Congress to the Organic Law 
of Puerto Rico states that American 
citizens in the Island are reserved 
the same rights and privileges as in 


any State of the Union, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor held at San Francisco de- 
clares itself in sympathy with the ex- 
tension to the American Territory of 
Puerto Rico of the benefits of all the 
bills on education pending approval 
in Congress, and that it direct and in- 
struct the Executive Council to make 
all the efforts within its possibilities 
to convince Congress of the necessity 
and justice of extending to Puerto 
Rico all Federal-aid-to-education pro- 
grams as included in Bills S. 181, S. 
2499 and H. R. 4499, or in any other 
Bill directed to improve educational 
facilities. 


The purpose of the resolution is to 
extend to Puerto Rico the federal aid 
to education programs which have 
been provided for the States or which 
are now before the Congress of the 
United States. Believing that the 
advantages of American education 
should extend to every part of the Na- 
tion where the flag of the un 
States flies and realizing the dire nee 
for raising the educational standards 
in Puerto Rico the Committee recom- 
mends concurrence. 


(1947, p. 4388) The convention 
adopted the following statement in 
concurring in H.C. Report statement 
under this title: “. . . in any federal 
aid program the rights of the states 
must be fully protected. While be- 
lieving that federal funds should be 
granted to the states without federal 
control of the local and state school 
systems, . . . that any school system, 
in order to be eligible to federal funds, 
should be required to meet the mini- 
mum education standards established 
by the state itself.” 


(1947, p. 439) Res. 69, on the gen- 
eral subject of federal aid to educa- 
tion, was unanimously adopted} to- 
gether with the committee statement 
on the resolution, as follows: 
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Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor for many years has advo- 
eated and worked for federal aid to 
raise the standards of the Nation’s 
school system and to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for children and 
youth in all sections of the Nation, 
and 

Whereas—The present crisis in edu- 
cation has accentuated the need for 
immediate enactment of a federal aid 
program for education in the United 
States, and 

Whereas—The efforts made by the 
several states to improve educational 
facilities have been inadequate in 
meeting the emergency facing the Na- 
tion’s schools, and 

Whereas—Many states do not pos- 
sess sufficient taxable wealth to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for the children residing within 
the states, and 


Whereas—The economic and indus- 
trial growth of the Nation, the de- 
velopment of rapid transportation and 
the migration of large numbers of 
citizens from one state to another has 
made education a national responsi- 
bility as well as a state and local re- 

- Sponsibility, and 
__ Whereas—National security in the 
_ atomic age will depend to a large ex- 
_ tent upon the education of children, 
_ youth and adults in both national and 
| international fields, therefore, be it 
| Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
| bled in San Francisco in October, 1947, 
| again go on record in favor of a gen- 
| eral program of federal aid to educa- 
' tion, and be it further 


) Resolved—That the American Fed- 
| eration of Labor pledge its active sup- 
port to a program of federal aid to 
education which will be adequate to 
raise the educational standards of the 
Nation’s school system and to make 
available to all children—regardless 
| of race, creed, color, or economic 
| Status of the parents, such services 
_ as may be necessary to keep children 
| 


| 


in school and to maintain their health 
and welfare at maximum levels. 


This resolution is in accord with 
previous declarations of the American 
Federation of Labor on the subject of 
federal aid to education and with the 
statement of the Executive Council on 
the same subject. 


The Committee calls attention to the 
fact that two kinds of federal aid are 
badly needed: 


i—Federal support must be pro- 
vided to raise the standards of the 
schools themselves as educational in- 
stitutions. Such federal support should 
be given without federal control but 
a local school district, in order to re- 
ceive federal funds, should be required 
to meet the minimum educational 
standards of the state. 


2—-Federal funds must be provided 
to make possible services for needy 
children to protect their health and 
welfare and to make it possible for 
them to remain in school. These serv- 
ices, which are aids to the individual 
child, as compared with aids to the 
school as an institution, include facili- 
ties in such fields as health, recreation, 
school lunches, scholarships, etc. Such 
services to the individual child should 
be made available to all children re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or school 
attended. Failure to provide services 
of this kind will mean that in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, thousands of de- 
serving children will be compelled to 
drop out of school because they happen 
to belong to low income families rather 
than to wealthy families. 

To solve the crisis in American edu- 
cation and to give to the United States 
a school system which is consistent 
with the greatness of the Nation in 
other phases of its social structure, 
the Committee believes that a billion 
dollar program of federal aid, as rec- 
ommended by the Executive Council, is 
desirable and immediately necessary. 
While current federal aid bills now be- 
fore Congress are steps in the right 
direction, most of these bills are gross- 
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ly inadequate and will not provide a 
solution of the school crisis. 

The Committee calls attention to the 
fact that the costs of crime and child 
delinquency in the United States are 
now estimated by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation at more than fifteen 
billions of dollars annually, and that 
the majority of the arrests are of 
children and youth of school age. The 
criminal tendencies of many of the 
inmates of our penal institutions may 
be traced directly or indirectly to 
overcrowded classes, lack of individual 
attention, lack of adequate vocational 
facilities, lack of counseling, etc. A 
Nation with a fifteen billion dollar 
bill for crime and delinquency should 
have no hesitancy in spending one 
billion in federal aid to save thou- 
sands of children from lives of crime 
and to reduce the tremendous costs of 
crime and delinquency. Those groups 
which are opposing federal aid to edu- 
cation for the purpose of reducing 
taxes and keeping capital where it will 
produce a profit, might well consider 
the fact that a 7 per cent reduction in 
the costs of crime and delinquency 
would more than pay for a billion dol- 
lar federal aid program. A careful 
analysis of this problem indicates that 
the lack of a federal aid to education 
program is one of the most costly de- 
ficiencies in the American social struc- 
ture today—costly not alone in the 
lives of children but also in dollars and 
cents. 

The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mends adoption of Resolution No. 69 
and urges immediate enactment of an 
adequate federal aid program to solve 
the school crisis and to raise the stand- 
ards of education in the United States. 


(1947, p. 282) Reaffirmed princi- 
ples on federal aid as follows: 

1. We hold that federal aid for edu- 
cation is vitally essential to assist the 
states in maintaining their respective 
public school systems. 

2. We hold that education implies 
vastly more than formal schooling. 


Consideration must be given to all the 
factors which help develop a person 
in our complex society. The granting 
of a right to be educated is not 
enough; that the right must be imple- 
mented in such a way as to afford each 
person the opporunity to enjoy the 
right. 

8. We hold that the well-being of 
the individual child and youth is the 
concern of the federal government. 


It is this belief in this fundamental 
principle which differentiates a free 
and democratic nation from a totali- 
tarian state. We hold that while the 
federal government must help the 
states maintain good free public 
school systems, that it must also af- 
ford every individual child and youth 
those services through which- his 
health, welfare and social well-being, 
as well as his mental capacities are 
best developed. 


The Federation reaffirms its deter- 
mination to fight for the protection of 
the rights and privileges of all minori- 
ties; racial and religious. 


In addition, the Federation recog- 
nizes the urgency of meeting the eco- 
nomic needs of the individual child 
and youth, to enable every boy and 
girl, every youth, the opportunity to 
remain in school. 

4. We hold that sound administra- 
tive safeguards are essential to any 
truly sound program; that such safe- 
guards must be written into the law. 

We would here repeat the adminis- 
trative safeguards for which we ask: 


1. An absolute statutory guarantee 
against any form of federal control 
over processes of education: curricula 
content, teaching personnel, textbooks, 
methods of teaching, etc. 

2. An absolute guarantee of the pro- 
tection of the rights of minority 
groups. 

3. A provision that the federal 
funds be allocated among the several 
states on a basis of relative need. 
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4, A statutory provision that where 
the state cannot transfer funds to a 
non-public agency, administrative ma- 
chinery for this distribution be pro- 
vided. 

It is suggested that machinery simi- 
lar to that provided now under the 
federal school lunch program, and 
provided in practically every other 
program granted federal aid of any 
kind to the states, be established to 
enable the Federal Government to 
make its funds available for the social 
well-being of all children. 

Such federal funds should be dis- 

bursed in all cases by a public agency 
or agencies as designated by the state 
and approved by the Federal Security 
Administration, to the end that all 
children and youth may enjoy the 
‘services the Federal Government has, 
through its funds, made available for 
all. 
It is to be observed that this ma- 
chinery is in keeping with the long es- 
tablished policy of the Federation and 
in conformity with well established, 
sound legislative practice. 

Other administrative provisions for 
egislative aid for which we stand are: 


5. That federal funds should sup- 
)plement and not supplant state funds. 


6. That at least the wage level paid 

teachers during the war should be 
aintained by the community receiv- 
ng federal aid. 


7. That at least the total education- 
1 budget which the state and local 
ommunity maintained during the war 
e@ maintained by the state and local 
ommunity receiving the aid. 

8. That 75 per cent of the federal 
unds be used to increase teachers’ 
alaries. 

9. That the funds be made available 
o every part of the state in need 

ereof. 

10. That there be publication of 
Hans before the funds are expended, 

owing how the funds are to be ex- 
ended, and after they have been ex- 


cw 


pended, showing how they have been 
expended. 

11. That while we should oppose 
any requirement of state-matching of 
federal appropriation, that we should 
require a minimum state-local expen- 
diture per child of each state getting 
aid. 

12. That no money appropriated 
shall be used to pay the salaries of 
any teacher not in the public schools. 

We hold that not less than one bil- 
lion dollars of federal funds can ade- 
quately meet the needs of our public 
schools and of all of our children in 
furthering the nation’s educational 
program. 

Because we stand for these princi- 
ples, we must oppose the Taft Federal 
Aid Bill in its present form, and seek 
to amend it so that all children may 
be served. 


Vocational Education 


(1947, p. 441) Convention concurred 
in committee recommendation that a 
special study be made of the entire 
subject of vocational education in- 
cluding guidance and counseling. 


Educational Problems, International 


(1948, p. 190) The importance of 
educational problems in relation to 
international understanding and good 
will is universally recognized. So, too, 
must the potential dangers in false 
education in relation to international 
problems be recognized. The totali- 
tarian states have used their schools 
to inculcate unquestioning loyalty to 
the state, and all of the actions of the 
state, in all of its citizens. The de- 
mocracies have sought through their 
schools to instill in every pupil appre- 
ciation of human freedom and a desire 
to know the truth and to evaluate the 
facts. 

At the present time, while we urge 
as strongly as we possibly can that in 
all school classes there be an emphasis 
upon the desirability of peace, there 
should also be consideration of the 
facts concerning nations which do not 
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share our democratic way of life, and 
our deep desire for peace. 


Our teachers in all our classes 
should help revise curricula and text- 
books so that the truth about all na- 
tions will be presented in such a man- 
ner as to help our future citizens 
better understand and more fully ap- 
preciate our neighbors. The control 
of educational administration is a 
state function; determination of cur- 
ricula content should be the function 
of the professionally qualified teachers 
in any community; they should de- 
termine how the truth can most ef- 
fectively be taught. 


Exchange of pupils, exchange of 
teachers, exchange of scientists, ex- 
change of labor leaders, should be 
encouraged, but the standards for the 
administration of such programs 
should be clearly set forth and care- 
fully administered. However, in the 
light of the world situation today, in- 
ternational exchange of students can- 
not be effected without full regard 
for the privileges which our students 
would be afforded in other countries 
and the abuses of privileges in which 
some of our guests may engage while 
allegedly studying in our country. The 
academic and scientific integrity of 
such an exchange program must be 
carefully safeguarded by ample ad- 
ministrative safeguards. 


Specifically, we urge: 


1. That wide public notice be given 
of all opportunities for international or 
foreign study or exchange available 
for any American citizen, with a full 
description of the conditions and re- 
quirements incident thereto. 


2. That a Board on Selections be 
set up for each field, with area sub- 
committees so as to afford interested 
persons in every state the opportunity 
to apply and to seek to qualify; that 
such a board shall be composed of rep- 
resentatives of interested educational, 
scientific, labor, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial organizations who shall then 


nominate qualified applicants to 
proper appointing power. 

8. That the names of all persons 
be exchanged or to go from or to en 
our country incident to such a p 
gram should be announced not la 
than three months before the pers 
begins such a study, together with 
report of the planned study. 
Committee Report 

(1948, p. 503) Under the title 
“International Educational Proble 
the Executive Council recommends 
change of students, teachers, scié 
tists and labor leaders among the 
tions of the world. The Commit 
agrees with this proposal. If peace 
through international friendship is 
ever to be attained there must be more 
visiting among the nations by labo: 
leaders, social workers, teachers, ete. 
who are interested primarily in the 
welfare of people rather than in the 
exploitation of people for busine 
profits. The Committee agrees, h 
ever, that such programs of intern 
tional visiting must be protected fre 
those groups which might attempt 
use the visits to the United Sates 2 
a means of spreading propaganda 
against our democratic way of life. _ 


Labor’s Program for Publie Schools 
(1948, p. 184) Today, every state 

requires that youth attend school. Bi 

every state does not make adeq 


ment and services for children vary 
greatly among and within the states 
Furthermore, the quality of inst 
tion varies greatly also. Such 
ences are due, to a very large fe | 
to the lack of funds of a number 0} 
states, and a lack of funds within cer 
tain parts of a number of states; 

the rich states. This lack of funds i 
due in part to the relative lack 0 
taxable resources among and wi 
the states. But in addition, the lac 
of funds for social purposes in ‘ou 
states today must also be attribute: 
to the forms of taxation as well as t 
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a lack of a sound system of state aid 
for education and for other social pur- 
poses within the states. The question 
of the source of public funds for edu- 
cational purposes further emphasizes 
the need for a development of a sound 
coordinated tax program. Here, in 
relation to education, we wish to point 
only to the evil consequences which re- 
sult from a lack of funds for educa- 
tional purposes. 

We reiterate our position that funds 
must be available to afford every per- 
son in the United States adequate and 
ample opportunities for educational 


growth and development. This prem- 


ise has been the basis on which we 
have urged federal aid for education 
for over 30 years. 

There is acute need in this coun- 
try for a billion dollars from the Fed- 
eral Government for aid to the states 
for teachers’ salaries, alone. The sub- 
ject of federal aid to education is of 
such tremendous importance that sus- 
tained attention must be given to it. 


(1948, p. 500) The report of the 
convention committee was unanimous- 
ly approved as follows: 

The Committee agrees with the 
statement of the Executive Council 
on the general subject of Education. 
It has been the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor over the 
years that every child, regardless of 
race, creed or the economic status of 
his parents should have the right to 
ascend the educational ladder as far 
as his interest and his ability urge 
him to climb. Temporary, stop-gap 
financial measures which have been 
taken to assist in solving the crisis 
facing the schools should be replaced 
with sound programs of school finance. 
Outmoded tax structures should be 
replaced with sound programs of tax- 
ation based on ability to pay. In the 
revised tax programs, financing the 
education of the Nation’s children 
should be a primary responsibility. 
Too long the schools have been buf- 
feted between local, state and national 
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tax sources with the result that the 
schools have suffered seriously and 
thousands of competent teachers have 
been driven from the profession to 
seek a living wage. The children of 
the United States constitute the Na- 
tion’s greatest wealth and their edu- 
cation and training should not remain 
on a poverty stricken basis. 


Regional, Southern 


(1948, p. 153) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported on the successful opposi- 
tion of the A. F. of L. to a proposal 
giving the consent of Congress to a 
compact on regional education entered 
into between the Governors of the 
Southern States. 

We believe that our ideals and insti- 
tutions require that every individual 
should have equal educational oppor- 
tunity, and to implement this right we 
have consistently sought to extend, 
improve and enrich educational pro- 
visions available in tax-supported in- 
stitutions, free alike to all children, 
irrespective of creed, race or national- 
ity. 

It is more economical, as well as 
sounder policy, for each State to ac- 
cept its responsibility as developed 
under our Constitution and affirmed 
by the U.S. Supreme Court and plan 


to equalize educational opportunities 
for all. 


(1948, p. 409) The enactment of 
this bill would have been a step back 
into illiteracy. It is inconceivable that 
such purposes should take root in a 
truly human mind. 

We are happy because of the Execu- 
tige Council’s part in bringing about 
the eventual defeat of the bill and 
urge their continued opposition in the 
future. 

In the Atomic Age 

(1948, p. 500) The convention Com- 
mittee on Education made a voluntary 
report under this heading, which was 
adopted by the convention as follows: 

The American Federation of Labor 
recognizes as never before that edu- 
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cation is the keystone which must sup- 
port the structure of a new and better 
world. It is an American principle 
that men are born free and equal and 
with certain inalienable rights. Men 
are not born apostles of freedom; 
apostles of Communism; apostles of 
totalitarianism or apostles of conquest 
in war. Only through education and 
environment are men guided into these 
several ways of thinking. 

Education today is faced with its 
greatest challenge. If world peace 
through international friendship is 
ever to be attained, there must be a 
reorientation of our educational sys- 
tem in terms of teaching human val- 
ues. The great wars among the na- 
tions, which have now gained such 
proportions as to threaten the very 
existence of mankind on the earth, 
have resulted directly or indirectly 
from struggles for industrial wealth 
or political power. Today man’s com- 
mercial prowess and his scientific 
knowledge have so outstripped his 
sense of human values that, ironically, 
the greatest era of civilization in the 
history of mankind stands on the 
verge of medieval barbarism. The de- 
velopment of atomic power, the great- 
est scientific discovery of the ages, 
threatens to hurl mankind back to the 
stone age—if not to utter destruction. 

The only power which is still great- 
er than the atomic power, the only 
power which can stem the tide toward 
suicide of the human race, is educat- 
ing men throughout the world in the 
spirit of brotherly love which, if un- 
defiled by perverse education, is a 
natural characteristic of men of all 
nations. A great prophet once said, 
“Now abideth faith, hope and brother- 
ly love but the greatest of these is 
brotherly love.” If the world is to 
survive the dangers of the scientific 
creations of mankind, this must be the 
goal of education in the atomic age. 
If peace on earth is ever to be at- 
tained, men must be taught to send 
ships to sea, to build great factories 
and to enter into commercial projects 


not merely to build fortunes in gold, 
but to create happier lives for their 
employes. This is the challenge to 
education today. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in the future, as in 
the past must devote itself with un- 
failing zeal to meeting that profound 
challenge. 
Federal Aid 

(1948, p. 150) In order to provide 
that equality of opportunity, which is 
the ideal of America, our efforts to 
eliminate discrimination must begin 
with education. Inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities grow into bridge- 
less chasms between individuals as 
the years go by. We have not yet rid 
ourselves of illiteracy or provided for 
all children the quality of teaching 
that would enable them to develop 
their full capacities to deal construc- 
tively with the problems of living. 

One of the fundamental principles 
upon which our democracy rests is 
local self-rule. This basic principle 
will remain effective only through lo- 
cal control of education. In order to 
preserve this local control and also 
provide equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all citizens, the Federal Goy- 
ernment should supplement local ap- 
propriations. We believe that not 
only should there be equal educational 
opportunities available to all in every 
part of the country, but effective op- 
portunity for every child to avail him- 
self of the opportunity. 

To achieve this purpose, we have ad- 
vocated Federal appropriations to aid 
State systems and to equalize oppor- 
tunities for all, irrespective of the 
income of the family to which the 
children belong, their place of resi- 
dence, their religion or their race. 

We believe that the Government 
should take part in the education of 
the people and without interference 
with the rights of the States. 

(1948, p. 184) Since World War I, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
actively sought federal aid for educa- 
tion. Legislation has failed of enact- 
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ment because certain organized groups 
are unwilling to permit all children 
to share in the benefits of such a pro- 
gram. Until this intolerance is over- 
come by an articulate, concerted move- 
ment to assure the benefits of federal 
aid to every child and youth, we shall 
not have sound federal aid legislation. 
We point with pride to the princi- 
ples for which we have stood with re- 
gard to this legislation, and to record 
that many of those principles for 
which we have fought have now been 
accepted by many of the very groups 
and organizations which at first 
fought us for advocating them. 


1. We were the first organization 
in the country to insist on protection 
of the rights and privileges of all mi- 
norities, racial and religious, in shar- 
ing in federal funds. We are happy 
that there have been written into the 
bills which have been before the Con- 
gress in the last few years the speci- 
fie guarantees to recognize the rights 
of racial minorities. 


2. We have insisted on the principle 
| that education implies vastly more 
than formal schooling. We believe 
that the assertion of the legal right to 
“be educated is not enough; such a 
right must be implemented in such a 
way as to afford each person the op- 
portunity to enjoy that right in keep- 
ing with the principles his conscience 
may dictate. 


3. We have stood for recognition of 
the principle that the well-being of 
legery child is the concern of the Fed- 
‘eral Government. 


While the American Federation of 
\Labor has, since its inception, played 
la major role in developing an Ameri- 
‘can free public school system, the Fed- 
eration has at the same time asserted 
its interest in not only the school sys- 
tem, but is concerned just as much 
Son the development of an educa- 


ional program through which every 
American child of every race and 
reed, wherever he may be, may be 


assured the best services the nation 
can give him to develop into a good, 
sound, healthy American citizen. It 
is only in recognition of this principle 
that we can justify federal aid for 
education, as organized education it- 
self is and should remain a distinct 
function of the separate states. 

It is an empty right to allow the 
existence of parochial schools for the 
use of those children whose parents, 
in good faith, believe they should send 
their children to such schools, if our 
government while recognizing this 
right, at the same time denies the 
children who attend these schools such 
services and such privileges as will 
protect their very health and safety. 

We believe it is the duty of the state 
to determine the educational standards 
of any state and the educational re- 
quirements incident to such standards 
which it may establish. Coordinate 
with this premise, we believe that it is 
the right of any parent to determine 
how and where these educational 
standards laid down by the state are 
to be met, by and for his children. It 
is belief in this fundamental principle 
which distinguishes a free and demo- 
cratic nation from a totalitarian state. 

We reiterate our position that while 
the Federal Government should help 
the states maintain a good, free public 
school system, that it should also af- 
ford every undeveloped child and 
youth those services through which his 
health, welfare, social well being and 
mental capacity will best be developed. 

4. We have also urged that federal 
funds be allocated among the states 
on a basis of relative need. 


5. We have further urged that 
sound administrative safeguards be 
recognized in any truly sound pro- 
gram, and that such safeguards must 
be written into law. 


A large number of the standards 
and safeguards for which we have 
stood for so many years, were written 
into the bill as it passed the Senate. 
These safeguards include: 
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1. That federal aid should supple- 
ment and not supplant state and 
local funds. 

2. That funds allocated for educa- 
tion by the states and their po- 
litical subdivisions before the en- 
actment of federal aid, should be 
maintained. 

3. That at least the average month- 
ly salary paid teachers from 
state and local funds before the 
enactment of the federal aid bill 


should continue to be paid by 


state and local governments af- 
ter federal aid is available. 

4. We propose that, as a prerequi- 
site to the state’s receiving fed- 
eral funds, a minimum of state 
and local funds for every child 
in the state be contributed as a 
flat basic fund. 

5. That federal funds should be 
made available for every part of 
any state in need thereof. 

6. That the plan of allocation of fed- 
eral funds assure greater allow- 
ances for the poorer states; that 
the bill be an effort toward 
equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties. (While we urged a bill for 
federal aid to help toward equal- 
izing educational opportunities 
among the several states, we also 
frankly stated that we recog- 
nized the need for federal sup- 
port of education, in addition to 
aid, for the poorer states.) 

7. In addition, ever since 1926 we 
have urged that a clearly worded 
mandate be written into the law, 
assuring members of minority 
races an absolute per capita 
share of the federal funds al- 
located. 


Our nation must have a compre- 
hensive educational program worthy 
of our people’s faith in the democratic 
process, and a program designed to 
meet our basic educational needs re- 
quires three billion dollars annually 
from the Federal Government. 

We should demand a federal aid 
program of at least three billion dol- 


lars, administered with full observance 
of state authority in education, and s 

drawn as to help the needs of all peo- 
ple in all states. 


(1948, p. 187) In the light of legis- 
lative history on the question of fed- 
eral aid to education, and in keeping 
with our principles as enunciated 
peatedly in our Conventions, it is r 
ommended that the necessary propose 
legislation be drafted under four titles, 
providing: : 
1. Federal aid for salaries of pub- 
lic school teachers (the term 
“teacher” to be defined in the 
bill), to be administered by the 
public educational authorities of 

the state. 

2. Federal aid for services for all 
children 5 to 17 years of age, to 

be administered by such publi¢e 
agency as would be permi 
under state law to administer 
such a program for all oe 


3. Federal aid for scholarships to 
enable needy children and youth 
to remain in school; the pay- 
ments to be made directly to 
needy child and youth by a prop- 
erly designed public agency. — j 

4. Federal aid to wipe out —_ 
in this country. 


(1948, p. 501) The statement of 
Executive Council on the subject of 
federal aid to education is in accord 
with previous declarations of the 
American Federation of Labor on the 
same subject. 

Throughout its entire history the 
American Federation of Labor hai 
based its philosophy on the belief that 
widespread education is essential to, 
the success of a democratic gover: 
ment, A system of government wh 
recognizes the importance and the dig- 
nity of the individual citizen must be 
predicated upon intelligent participa- 
tion by the individual citizen in the 
democratic process. 


Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people requires 2) 
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high level of education and under- 
standing on the part of the citizens of 
the Nation. In those nations of the 
world where the great majority of the 
citizens are illiterate, democratic gov- 
ernment is impossible. Totalitarian- 
ism thrives upon ignorance and sup- 
pression of learning. Democracy 
thrives upon education and dissemina- 
tion of knowlege and truth among men. 

In the pioneer phase of the history 
of the United States, education was 
largely a local problem. In the pres- 
ent complex society with rapid trans- 
portation and world wide commerce, 
education has become national and in- 
ternational as well as local and state 
in its nature. The one room school is 
as outmoded as the oxcart in the mod- 
ern age in which we now live. World 
War Il demostrated clearly that the 
national security and the national wel- 
fare depend to a large extent upon 2 
national program of education. It is 
a responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to see to it that financial assist- 
ance is given to those states and areas 
of the nation which do not have suffi- 
cient wealth to maintain adequate lev- 
els of education and to assist in main- 
faining high educational standards 
throughout the nation. This responsi- 
bility emanates not only from the in- 
terest of 2 democratic government in 
the welfare and happiness of its indi- 
vidual citizens but also from the duty 
of a democratic government to build 
a sound educational foundation for the 
welfare and security of the nation as 
a whole. 

The present generation of adults 
has left to the children of the nation 
a chaotic world. The least we can do 
for them is to provide an adequate 
education with which to build the 
world of tomorrow. Only through a 
program of federal aid to education 
ean full educational opportunities be 
guaranteed to every child in the na- 
tion. 

lt is the philosophy of the Ameri- 
Federation of Labor that the 
schools exist primarily for the educa- 


tion and welfare of children and that 
the primary function of the educa- 
tional process is to bring children into 
contact with competent teachers. 
Everything else in the educative proc- 
ess is subordinate to the teacher-pupil 
relationship. School administrators, 
supervisors, boards of education, etc., 
are of importance only in proportion 
to the extent that they assist teachers 
in instructing children and youth. In 
too many blueprints and charts of 
school systems the administration is 
first and the children and teachers are 
last. Federal aid must have as its goal 
the strengthening of teacher-pupil re- 
lationship by providing competent 
teachers for the nation’s children. 

Under the caption of “Federal Aid 
for Teachers’ Salaries” the Executive 
Council calls attention to the fact that 
salaries of teachers are still grossly 
Inadequate. Both the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Education Association have 
called attention to the fact that in re- 
cent months teachers have had the 
largest increases in salary in the his- 
tory of American education. The av- 
erage salary has increased from ap- 
proximately $1500.00 per year in 1939 
to approximately $2500.00 in 1947. 
Actually this increase is not even suf- 
ficient to meet the decrease in the 
dollar value and is, therefore, no in- 
crease in purchasing power at all. The 
average teacher’s salary is still ap- 
proximately $250.00 less than the in- 
come of the average factory worker. 

The committee supports the position 
of the Executive Council that no col- 
lege trained and properly certificated 
teacher should receive, under present 
economic conditions in the United 
States, less than $3000.00 per year. To 
provide a minimum salary of this 
amount should be a primary objective 
of the federal aid program. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
previously declared that there is no 
other way to solve the problem of 
teacher shortage than to pay higher 
salaries to teachers. 
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The Committee commends the Ex- 
ecutive Council for its progressive 
stand in favor of federal aid to assist 
needy students so they will be able 
to stay in school and in favor of fed- 
eral subsidies to assist in eliminating 
illiteracy in the United States. Both 
of these educational projects are of 
national interest and are essential to 
the welfare and security of the nation 
in peace or in war. 


Federal Aid to Canal Zone 


(1948, pp. 265, 475) Through Res. 
97 the officers of the A. F. of L. are 
instructed to have the Canal Zone in- 
cluded in any future legislation for 
Federal Aid to Education programs. 

(1948, pp. 332, 508) Res. 128 
called upon the A. F. of L. to 
seek an extension of any Federal 
Aid to Education to include the terri- 
tories on an equal footing with the 
States; and that the A. F. of L. sup- 
port any steps taken by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to give economic assistance 
to the people of Puerto Rico with a 
view to affording appropriate educa- 
tional facilities to nearly 400,000 chil- 
dren of school age not receiving bene- 
fits of education. 


Vocational Education 


(1948, p. 189) Over 30 years ago, 
the Federal Government enacted its 
first law to provide federal funds for 
vocational education. That law laid 
down specific terms to determine the 
conditions under which the states and 
local communities could get these 
funds. Such safeguards were neces- 
sary for the launching of this depar- 
ture from formal schooling. Since 
that time there have been a number 
of amendments enacted incident to the 
administration of the law and supple- 
mentary to the original law. The most 
important of these “follow-up” laws 
was the George-Dean Act. 

Scattered reports which have come 
in to the American Federation of La- 
bor, indicate that the program, as ad- 
ministered under the present law, is 
functioning satisfactorily in some 


communities and unsatisfactorily in 
others. One of the points to which 
considerable adverse criticism is di- 
rected in some states is the provision — 
that requires a fixed number of hours 
for specialized vocational work. It is 
held by some that this fixed hourly 


-requirement for “vocational workers” 


forces the school to be limited severely 
in its academic work. All trade un- 
ionists believe the academic work to 
be of equally as great importance as 
the vocational work for the pupil. 

Since the original Smith-Hughes 
Act, the Federal Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram has been inaugurated and many 
other industrial training Progra 
have been evolved. 

We believe that a joint study andl 
evaluation of the current program 
would facilitate the adjustment of the 
program today to a set of circum- 
stances which are very different from 
those which prevailed when the law 
was first enacted. For many years, 
the A. F. of L. Committee on Educa- 
tion has sought to gather material 
relating to the administration of voca-— 
tional education throughout the coun- 
try. In order to develop sound recom- 
mendations, it is necessary to have a 
carefully planned, supervised study 
made over a period of months, in a 
number of areas. Obviously, our Com- 
mittee on Education is not equipped 
to make such a study. The Vocational 
Education Division of the Office of 
Education is equipped to conduct a 
number of pilot projects through 
which to explore specific fields, and the 
specific areas through which voca- 
tional education can be made socially 
and economically more useful. A study 
of vocational education also requires 
a study of our public school system 
in relation to the entire field of prac- 
tical training. 

This proposed study on vocational 
education should lay stress on a rec- 
ognition not merely of definite degree 
of academic ability, but on definite 
types of ability, and on the need for 
creating and maintaining standards 
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of achievement in non-academic as well 
as academic work. 

The A. F. of L. Committee on Edu- 
eation and our Conventions have re- 
peatedly urged an evaluation of test- 
ing programs of guidance and of 
counseling. We have recommended that 
that the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion of the United States Office of 
Education be formally asked to make 
a critical evaluation of the program 
and the administration of the entire 
vocational education field and that the 
findings serve as a basis upon which 
recommendations may be made. 

It is recommended that the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education be 
asked to establish pilot projects in 
this field, to be conducted in coopera- 
tion with our trade union movement, 
interested schools, and other organiza- 
tions concerned in this field. It is 
also recommended that the Division 
of Vocational Education, in connec- 
tion with these pilot projects should 
make an evaluation of testing pro- 
grams, guidance and counseling. It 
should be borne in mind in connection 
with these pilot studies that all train- 
ing is “vocational” and that the de- 
sire of certain pupils to enter upon 
training for work requiring manual 
dexterity or merely manual experi- 
ence, should not impliedly relegate 
these people into an inferior school 
group, nor should the groups assigned 
to manual training be composed of 
persons of lower IQ. The social well- 
being of each person and his ability 
to function in his community for the 
common good should determine the 
training given to him. 

(P. 502) Under the subject of “Vo- 
cational Education,’ the Executive 
Council recommends that the Voca- 
tional Division of the United States 
Office of Education be requested to 
conduct a study of the whole field of 
vocational education including related 
academic subjects, counseling, guid- 
ance, etc. It is also recommended that 
the Vocational Division of the United 
States Office of Education conduct a 


number of pilot projects to determine 
the needs of vocational education in 
the times in which we now live. 

The Committee recommends that the 
special study of vocational schools in- 
clude a careful investigation of termi- 
nal courses and industrial training 
schools which are being developed in 
some cities to produce cheap skilled 
and semi-skilled labor for certain in- 
dustries. Schools of this kind produce 
a type of class education which we 
have emphatically condemned as an 
educational procedure in totalitarian 
states and which have no place in 
our democratic society. Vocational 
schools should be designed to serve the 
children and youth of the Nation and 
not to serve as sources of supply of 
cheap labor for certain industries. The 
vocational school should give to the 
student a well rounded education for 
his complete life rather than develop 
mere tools for industry out of human 
beings. 

Committee Report 
Elimination of Adult Illiteracy 


(1949, p. 183) With only a very 
limited appropriation, and that large- 
ly from private funds, the United 
States Office of Education has con- 
ducted a splendid program establish- 
ing standards in the fight to eradicate 
adult illiteracy. 5 We recom- 
mend that earnest effort be made to 
secure adequate funds to assist all 
properly qualified, non-profit agencies 
that are seeking to assist the U.S. 
Office of Education in its efforts to 
eradicate adult illiteracy. 


(1949, p. 356) In this section of its 
report, the Executive Council urges 
that federal funds be provided to at- 
tack more vigorously the problem of 
eliminating adult illiteracy in the 
United States. It is a disgraceful fact 
that there are still in the United 
States, several millions of citizens who 
cannot read and write at all or who 
cannot read and write sufficiently to 
participate in the affairs of a demo- 
cratic society. During World War II 
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many thousands of men were rejected 
for military services because the level 
of their education was so low that they 
could not participate in any part of 
the program of the armed forces. The 
United States will be a better and 
a stronger nation when illiteracy 


among adults has been eliminated to © 


the fullest possible extent. 

(1949, p. 177) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is deeply concerned 
with the whole educational process: 
the philosophy, the methods, the scope, 
and the purpose. 

Through education should come 
mental growth and thought develop- 
ment, spiritual development and char- 
acter building, vocational training, 
physical development and health con- 
servation, including nutrition and rec- 
reation. The school shares responsi- 
bility with the family, the home, the 
church, and other character-building 
agencies. 

Education is concerned with forces 
that are so fundamental in shaping 
human thought and action that the 
safety of free institutions requires 
that we never forget the possibilities 
and dangers of regimentation. 

The tremendous problem for educa- 
tion today is to better equip man to 
help himself and his fellowmen in a 
free society: in fact to understand and 
appreciate what a free society is. 

To many persons, today, “educa- 
tion’ means largely “credits,” 
“orades”; perhaps a degree. Our free 
trade union movement must help re- 
establish a more vital, a more social 
meaning of “education”; a better ap- 
preciation of the function of a demo- 
cratic society, a deeper respect for the 
rights and dignity of every man, a 
stronger sense of responsibility to the 
free society we seek to preserve and 
develop. To us, education means not 
only formal academic schooling, but 
also training on the job, on the farm, 
in the factory, wherever men are 
learning by doing; it means experi- 
ence in living with our fellowmen. 


oy FE 


We have often pointed out that 
good formal schooling requires pro- ; 
fessionally trained, social-minded — 
teachers; socially conceived, integrat- — 
ed, well-planned curricula; good school — 
buildings and democratic school ad- 
ministration. ; 

Vocational training, formal and in- — 
formal, must help establish standards ~ 
for work proficiency as well as help © 
provide to equip the worker for his — 
work. Education must be continuous. — 
Adult education is as essential in our 
complex society as is elementary edu- 
cation or any other level of education, — 

These are principles for which we 
have fought; at times through legisla- — I 
tion; at times through our free trade ~ 
union moyement. t 


(1949, p. 354) Committee report, ; 
in part as follows, unanimously ap-- 
proved: 

Your Committee calls attention 
to the fact that the American Federa-— 
tion of Labor is assisting large num- 
bers of persons, not only in the United — 
States, but in many other parts of 
the world, to understand and appre- 
ciate what a free society is. Only 
when men have an understanding and 
appreciation of what freedom means 
can they strive intelligently to create 
a world of peace through internation- 
al brotherhood. 


Compulsory School Attendance 
(1949, p. 180) The Committee on Hd-— 
ucation of the A. F. of L. asked the 
cooperation of the state federations 
of labor in making a study on com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, as 
the first of a series of studies which 
should be undertaken, The committee — 
was happy to find such a cordial re- 
sponse on the part of the state fed- 
erations. The study has revealed to us 
that a large number of states ex- 
empt a child from compulsory school 
education laws “if he lives too far 
away from a school.” Another large 
number of states exempt the child 
from compulsory school attendance “if 
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he is too poor to attend.” The Com- 
mittee on Education believes that 
there is no justification whatsoever for 
shese conditions. To remove such ex- 
smptions, your committee urges the 
sonvention to support legislation 
which would assure every child in the 
United States the opportunity of go- 
ng to school, regardless of how far 
away he may live from a school, and 
regardless of how poor he may be. 
These exemptions actually are serious 
nmdictments of our democratic society. 


The Committee on Education will, 
m cooperation with our state federa- 
ions, continue its study to determine 
jhe sums available and the methods 
provided for the enforcement of com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. The 
mere enactment of a law means noth- 
mg if it is not properly implemented. 
[ft is the immediate concern of every 
rade unionist to have the compulsory 
school attendance law of his state en- 
forced and administered for the bene- 
it of all children. 

These studies by our Committee on 
Education indicate further the urgent 
need for a more adequate research 
program in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
sation. Our conventions have repeat- 
adly noted the fact that the U. S. 
Office of Education does not gather, 
compile and keep current even the 
most elemental facts pertaining to 
public education. It is our belief that, 
if this matter were effectively called 
(0 the attention of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and the Congress, funds 
would be made available for that 
agency to conduct an adequate re- 
search program for the benefit of all 
of our people. 


Federal Aid to Territories 
(1949, p. 61) Res. 69 favored the 
nelusion of U.S. Territories of Alas- 
<a, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, in any federal aid for schools 

program which may be enacted. 
(1949, p. 355) Convention approved 
committee recommendation on this 


subject by stating: . . . any federal 
aid to education program adopted by 
the United States should be extended 
to all of its territories and possessions. 

(1949, p. 178) We have fully re- 
ported in every convention since 1917 
on our activities in support of federal 
aid for education. 

Since 1942, we have been attacked 
because we have insisted that in any 
bill providing federal aid for educa- 
tion there must be administrative safe- 
guards to assure that those most in 
need of aid shall receive it. This fun- 
damental principle has led us to exam- 
ine, what is meant by “federal aid for 
education.” To us, this means: 


1. Aid to the states to enable them 
to pay their public school teachers 
adequate salaries. 

2, Aid for every child to assure 
him services which will protect and 
promote his health and welfare. 

3. Aid to needy, worthy youth to 
enable them to continue their 
studies. 

4. Aid for public school building 
program. 

5. Aid to promote and develop a 
program in Adult Education with 
immediate attention to the eradica- 
tion of adult illiteracy. 


We are proud to restate the ad- 
ministrative safeguards for which we 
have fought. Many of them have now 
been accepted even by those who 
fought us when we first espoused 
them. These safeguards include: 

1. The right of minority groups 
to be assured an equitable share in 
federal funds. 

2. A provision that states and 
their political subdivisions be re- 
quired to maintain at least the pres- 
ent educational budget, and be re- 
quired to maintain at least the pres- 
ent salaries of their teachers, as a 
condition for receiving federal aid. 

3. A guarantee that a fixed sum 
of federal funds be allocated for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries, to 
supplement their present salaries. 


4. A requirement that funds be 
allocated among the several states 
on the basis of relative need. 


5. A requirement that federal 
funds be made available for every 
part of the state in need thereof, to 
supplement an equitable state aid 
program. 


6. A condition that any state re- 
ceiving funds be required to publish 
its plan for the use of federal funds 
before the funds are expended, and 
later to publish a report on how 
these funds have been expended. 


7. A provision for a federal audit 
of federal funds allocated to states. 


8. A provision that every child in 
the United States be assured essen- 
tial services to protect and promote 
his health and welfare. 


(1949, p. 178) Our national tradi- 
tion as well as our form of government 
recognizes education as both a public 
and a personal responsibility. The 
duty of any democratic government 
to provide educational opportunity for 
its people is manifest in the very na- 
ture of the government. This duty has 
never been questioned. The method of 
implementing this duty was for many 
decades not questioned, either. It was 
an accepted idea that, inasmuch as ad- 
ministration of education was a state 
function, the financing of education 
was a state function. This concept led 
to the development of unequal oppor- 
tunities for education in the nation. 
Children and adults in the richer 
states could get a better education 
than those in the poorer states. In- 
adequacy of such a system became 
more and more evident as the inter- 
state rate of population migration in- 
creased. We realized then that while 
the administration of education was 
constitutionally a state function, that 
the urgent need for helping equip 
every citizen to share in our demo- 
cratic society was the joint responsi- 
billty of the several states and of our 
federal government, 
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It is on this premise that our sup- 


port of a program of federal aid for 
education rests. 
(1949, p. 57) Res, 58 called for. 


adoption of federal legislation to pro- 


vide sufficient Federal aid to guaran- 


tee adequate educational facilities for 
every child in the nation; and that 
such a program of Federal aid include 


substantial funds earmarked for pro- 


viding more adequate salaries for 
teachers in the public schools and that 
funds also be provided to make possi- 
ble certain health and welfare services 
for all needy children in the nation 
regardless of race, creed or color. 

(1949, p. 57) Res. 59 provided that 
the Canal Zone be included in any 
future legislation for Federal Aid to 
Education programs. Included in con- 
vention action (p. 355) that “any fed- 
eral aid to education program adopted 
by the United States should be ex- 
tended to all of its territories and 
possessions.” 

(1949, pp. 178, 354) Under the gen- 
eral caption of “Education,” the Exec- 
utive Council points out once again 
the vital importance of education as 
the indispensable foundation of our 
democratic society. The Executive 
Council states, 

“The tremendous problem for edu- 
cation today is to better equip man to 
help himself and his fellowmen in a 
free society: in fact to understand and 
appreciate what a free society is.” 

Your Committee calls attention to 
the fact that the American Federation 
of Labor is assisting large numbers of 
persons, not only in the United States, 
but in many other parts of the world, 
to understand and appreciate what a 
free society is. Only when men haye 
an understanding and appreciation of 
what freedom means can they strive 
intelligently to create a world of peace 
through international brotherhood. 


Assistance for Needy Students 
(1949, p. 183) E.C. reported that A. 
F. of L. had supported legislation pro- 
viding for assistance for needy stu- 
dents. 
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(1949, p. 355) Convention approved 
report of E.C. and adopted the follow- 
ing committee report: 

In this section of its report, the 
Executive Council calls attention, in 
a few words, to one of the most vital 
problems in American education and 
in the promotion of the national wel- 
fare and the national security. The 
1948 Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in Cincinnati, de- 
clared, “It has been the position of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
over the years, that every child, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or the eco- 
nomic status of his parents, should 
have the right to ascend the educa- 
tional ladder as far as his interest 
and his ability urge him to climb.” 
Yet a study, recently completed by the 
American Council on Education, has 
shown that there is greater discrimi- 
nation against students who wish to 
enter college because of poverty than 
because of any other reason. It has 
been the contention of the American 
Federation of Labor over the years 
that children and youth should not be 
denied educational facilities because 
they happen to be members of fami- 
lies which do not have the economic 
means to keep them in high school or 
to send them to college. For the sake 
of children and youth and for the sake 
of the welfare and security of the na- 
tion, it is important that scholarships 
and work opportunities be provided to 
assist needy students in securing the 
education in which they are interested. 
One of the greatest factors in promot- 
ing the national security is the devel- 
opment of the individual abilities of 
children and youth to as high a degree 
as possible. This is particularly true 
in vocational, technical, and scientific 
fields. 

World War II proved the extent to 
which adequate educational facilities 
for all children, rich and poor alike, 
constitute the first line of defense of 
the nation. The costs of providing 
facilities for keeping children in 
school should be considered not merely 


an expenditure, but a sound invest- 
ment in the future welfare of the 
United States. 

Vocational Education 

(1949, pp. 181, 356) Our interest 
in a sound program of vocational edu- 
cation is fundamental. To assure a 
sound program, however, it is nec- 
essary that we have a clearer un- 
derstanding of what is meant by 
vocational education and what its 
functional relation is to general edu- 
cation. While many communities have 
made an excellent approach to this 
program, we note an unfortunate 
tendency to use federal funds allo- 
cated for vocational education to sep- 
arate vocational education from aca- 
demic education rather than to inte- 
grate it into the general educational 
program. At the same time, we find 
instances of trades taught in class- 
room instead of having the worker 
taught on the job. 

Labor today has a profound respon- 
sibility in seeking to have public at- 
tention focused carefully on the social 
standards and social objectives in- 
volved. In a program of vocational 
education, we must critically evaluate 
the place of practical training in the 
nation’s educational program and, 
based on an extended practical study, 
we must outline the steps to be taken 
in the future. 

To accomplish this purpose, the 
Committee on Education has appointed 
a sub-committee to conduct a func- 
tional study through pilot projects, in 
cooperation with the Division of Vo- 
cational Education of the Office of 
Education and the Apprenticeship 
Training Division of the Dept. of La- 
bor. We believe that every possible 
aid should be given in the conduct 
of this study and, if additional funds 
are necessary to conduct the study 
adequately, that we seek such funds 
from Congress. Certainly a wise, truly 
social program in vocational educa- 
tion, integrated in the community pro- 
gram, would be a very rich invest- 
ment for our nation. 


‘ 
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(1949, p. 178) We have often 
pointed out that good formal schooling 
requires professionally trained, social- 
minded teachers; socially conceived, 
integrated, well-planned curricula; 
good school buildings and democratic 
school administration. 

Vocational training, formal and in- 
formal, must help establish standards 
for work proficiency as well as help 
provide to equip the worker for his 
work. Education must be continuous. 
Adult education is as essential in our 
complex society as is elementary edu- 
cation or any other level of education. 

These are principles for which we 
have fought; at times through legis- 
lation; at times through our free trade 
union movement. 


(1949, pp. 181, 356) The 1948 Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor recommended that the Per- 
manent Committee on Education of 
the A. F. of L., in cooperation with the 
vocational department of the United 
States Office of Education, should 
make a study of the present status of 
vocational education in the United 
States, and make recommendations for 
improvements in this vital phase of 
American education. The Executive 
Council reports that this study is now 
being conducted under the direction 
of the Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation. The Executive Council rec- 
ommends that every possible aid 
should be given in the conduct of this 
study and that, if necessary, addi- 
tional funds be sought from Congress 
for this purpose. 


Committee Report 
Academic Freedom 


(1950, p. 230) There should be no 
legislation enacted in any free nation 
which would in any way attempt to 
control curricula or textbook content, 
teaching methods, or in any way seek 
to direct thought. 

Any legislative attempts to regi- 
ment the shaping of human thought 
is a serious threat to our free insti- 


{ 
tutions, and should be strongly op- b 
posed at all levels. 

The truth, the whole truth, should 
be given to any class, with due regard 
to the age of the pupils taught, in 
determining the content and the form 
of the presentation. On the other hand, 
we must oppose the distribution or 
presentation through our schools of 
partisan, prejudiced literature or other - 
material, be it from subversive sources 
or from other anti-social forces. Cer- 
tain subtle propaganda such as 
Trends, published by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and the 
publications of the self-styled Commit-_ 
tee on Constitutional Government, is! 
being sent to teachers and schools 
throughout the country, in an effort to 
crystallize thinking against organized 
labor and all social legislation. The 
Committees on Education in the cen- 
tral labor unions throughout the coun- 
try should be alerted to prevent the 
distribution of such anti-social litera- 
ture and of all subversive literature 
which may find its way into our 
schools. 

We must prevent not only any at- 
tempts to control educational content, 
but we must protect the freedom of 
the teacher. We recognize the right of 
government to require loyalty of all 
public employees, including teachers, 
but we would oppose singling out any 
one group as distinct from other pub- 
lic employees. i 


(1950, p. 425) Under the title of 
“Educational Legislation,” the Exec- 
utive Council emphasizes the need for 
keeping the schools free from regi- 
mentation through undemocratic legis- 
lation; free from infringement upon 
the freedom of the teachers; and free 
from biased propaganda of special 
interests. 


The report of the Executive Council 
states, “There should be no legislation 
enacted in any free nation which 
would in any way attempt to control 
curricula or textbook content, teach- 


ap 
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ing methods, or in any way seek to 
control thought.” The comittee inter- 
prets this statement to mean that no 
free nation should enact federal legis- 
lation which would control the cur- 
riculum, determine content of text 
books, prescribe methods of instruc- 
tion or in any manner seek to direct 
thought in the educational process. It 
has long been the philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
control of the curriculum and admin- 
istration of the schools should belong 
to state and local communities, rather 
than to the federal government. With- 
in their respective states and com- 
munities, teachers must work within 
the framework of state and local laws 
governing school procedure. It should 
be an important objective of organ- 
ized labor to see to it that local and 
state school laws and regulations are 
consistent with democratic principles. 

The Executive Council warns of the 
grave danger of attempting to shape 
human thought through legislation. 
Fundamentally, shaping of human 
thought should be an _ educational 
process and not a legislative process. 
Enlightened citizens of free nations 
should, through their thinking, con- 
trol their government; but a demo- 
cratic government should never at- 
tempt, through legislation, to controi 
_ the thinking of its citizens. 

Academic freedom of the teacher 
should include not only the right to 
teach the truth about organized labor 
in the class room but also the freedom 
to join organizations of her own 
choosing. Pressure upon class room 
teachers by their superiors to join 
non-union organizations or pressure 
not to join union organizations are 
highly undemocratic procedures which 
should be emphatically condemned in 
a democratic country. Freedom to 
join a union is the right of every 
teacher in the public schools of the 
United States and any school admin- 
istrator who arbitrarily denies that 
right to class room teachers deserves 


dismissal for violation of the basic 
principle of democracy. 

The Executive Council also calls 
attention to the use of the schools as 
a medium for spreading the propa- 
ganda of anti-labor interests. Recent- 
ly not only the public schools but also 
non-union teachers organizations 
have been used as agencies for 
spreading anti-labor educational ma- 
terials. For a number of years, for 
instance, non-union teachers associa- 
tions held joint educational programs 
with the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Local and state labor bodies should 
be alert to the kind of material which 
is sent to the public schools and to 
see to it that tax supported schools 
are not used as a medium for attack- 
ing organized labor and thus under- 
mining the foundations of democracy. 


Financing in European Countries 

(1950, pp. 41, 482) Res. 57: 

Whereas—Billions of dollars in 
Marshall Plan funds and other Euro- 
pean recovery funds are being made 
available to the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries of Europe to assist in the pro- 
gram for European recovery, and 

Whereas—These funds are sent as 
American dollars to the countries 
which are benefitting from the pro- 
gram, but are expended by the gov- 
ernments of these countries in such 
a way that they will eventually be re- 
turned as counterpart funds in native 
currency, and 

Whereas—The Marshall Plan funds 
and other European recovery funds 
have been made available in such a 
way that the major portion of these 
funds which accumulate in native cur- 
rency will not be returned to the 
United States in dollars but will be 
used for certain services within the 
countries to which they have been 
granted, and 

Whereas—There is a dire need for 
additional educational services, in- 
cluding school buildings and technical 
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assistance, as the foundation for 
democratic government in the coun- 
tries which are benefitting under the 
plan, and 

Whereas—The A. F. of L. through- 
out its entire history has taken the 
position that democratic government 
cannot succeed without adequate pub- 
lic education, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
Convention assembled in Houston, 
Texas, in September 1950, strongly 
urges the governments of the United 
States and of the countries benefitting 
under the European recovery program, 
to make available for educational pur- 
poses whatever part of the counter- 
part funds may-be necessary for fi- 
nancing adequate democratic school 
systems in the European countries 
which are receiving economic assist- 
ance, and be it further 

Resolved—That the Committee on 
International Relations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be requested 
to study this problem and to attempt 
to secure for educational purposes 
whatever portion of the counterpart 
funds may be necessary for building a 
democratic program of education in 
the countries which benefit under the 
plan. 

Office of Education 

(1950, p. 236) The United States 
Office of Education was established to 
gather, compile, and disseminate edu- 
cational data. Yet, no reports are 
available through that agency on 
some of the most essential basic 
educational data. Costs of school 
maintenance and administration, class 
size, and school enrollment figures are 
years behind. Current government 
data on teacher pensions, on teacher 
tenure, on teacher certification are not 
available. Compilation of state and 
federal educational legislation is years 
out of date. Data are not currently 
available on state legislation affecting 
services for children and schools. 

Obviously the field of international 
education, the field of negro education, 


with especial emphasis upon the fight 


against adult illiteracy, and the field 
of vocational education, which is ex- — 
pressly organized under federal law, 
are distinctly fields for work by a 
federal agency. 

We recommend that additional 
funds be sought for the Office of Edu- — 
cation, and that they be expressly — 
earmarked for gathering and com- 
piling of basic statistical information 
as herein set forth, and for such serv- 
ices, aS mentioned above, which from — 
their very nature, are properly the 
function of the federal educational — 
agency. 

(1950, pp. 43, 427) Res. 64 protested © 
against the practice being followed by — 
the U.S. Office of Education in refer- — 
ring inquiries for factual material to — 
the headquarters of anti-labor, -pri- — 


vate organizations “which is no more 


justifiable than having the Dept. of © 
Commerce or the Dept. of Labor refer 
inquiries to the Chamber of Commerce, ~ 
or the A. F. of L. or the C.J.0.” and 
resolved: That the American Federa- — 
tion of Labor in convention assembled 
in Houston, Texas, in September 1950, 
reaffirm its position in favor of more — 
adequate funds for the U.S. Office of 
Education and, be it further 
Resolved—That the American Fed-— 
eration of Labor demand that the re-- 
search services described above be 
provided by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation itself and that the practice be 
discontinued of depending on private 
agencies whose research materials are 
often inadequate, inaccurate and 
biased and, be it further 
Resolved—That the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education be asked to 
place one or more representatives of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
on all advisory boards functioning 
through the U.S. Office of Education. 


Federal Aid 


(1950, p. 280) For over thirty years 
the American Federation of Labor has 
advocated federal aid to education. 
During the last five years, we have 
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urged the enactment of a comprehen- 
sive bill granting federal aid to the 
states and to the people of the states 
to afford every person in the United 
States adequate and ample opportuni- 
ties for additional growth and develop- 
ment. 

Early in our fight for federal aid 
to education, we recognized the fact 
that administrative safeguards must 
be written into the bill if the legisla- 
tion is to accomplish what we expect 
of it. Many of the principles—the 
safeguards—for which we have fought 
through the years have now been ac- 
cepted by the groups which first at- 
tacked us for advocating them. These 
safeguards include: 

1. The protection of the rights of 
minority groups. 

2. The assurance that every child 
in the United States be given the 
right to share in essential services 
to protect and promote his health 
and welfare. 

8. The allocation of funds among 
the states on a basis of relative 
need. 

4, The requirement that states and 
their political subdivisons maintain 
at least their present educational 


budget. 
5. The requirement that states 
and their political subdivisions 


maintain at least the present sal- 
aries of their teachers. 

6. The requirement that federal 
funds be made available for every 
part of the state in need thereof to 
supplement an equitable state aid 
program. 

7. The provision that a major 
fixed sum of general federal aid 
funds be allocated for the payment 
of public school classroom teachers’ 
Salaries, to supplement their present 
salaries. 

8. The requirement that any state 
receiving funds be required to pub- 
lish its plan for use of federal funds 
before the funds are expended, and 
later to publish a report on how 
these funds have been expended. 


9. The requirement for a federal 
audit of federal funds allocated to 
the states. 
10. Express denial of federal con- 
trol over the administration of the 
educational program except for 
those safeguards pertaining to the 
expenditure of funds for the pur- 
poses herein expressly set forth. 
The American Federation of Labor 
also has maintained that in carrying 
out the public school building program 
for which funds are asked, safeguards 
be written into the legislation to as- 
sure the use of those funds to further 
sound educational standards, in accord- 
ance with good building and construc- 
tion standards, and in keeping with 
truly social, economic principles. 

Similarly, specific safeguards should 
be included in the legislation providing 
for scholarships and loans for worthy, 
needy youth and for a program 
through which to combat adult 
illiteracy. 
(1950, pp. 44, 426) Res. 65: 
Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor for many years has advocated 
and actively supported federal aid for 
education to equalize educational op- 
portunities for children of the na- 
tion and to raise sub-standard levels 
of education, and 

Whereas—Up to the present time 
the Congress of the United States has 
seen fit to provide federal support for 
special types of education and educa- 
tional services such as vocational edu- 
cation, veterans’ education, adult edu- 
cation, school lunches, health services, 
etc, but has failed to enact legislation 
to provide badly needed federal sup- 
port for general education for the 
children of the nation, and 

Whereas—There has existed for 
several years a serious crisis in the 
operation of the nation’s school sys- 
tem resulting from shortage of teach- 
ers, low educational standards, inade- 
quate equipment and other school de- 
ficiencies, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly declared that 
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adequate educational facilities for the 
nation’s children are indispensable as 
the foundation of democratic govern- 
ment and the nation’s security, and 
Whereas—In previous bills pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States to provide federal aid for edu- 
cation there has been inadequate defi- 
nition of the fields in which the funds 
would be specifically used, and 
Whereas—There is a vital need for 
immediate and carefully organized 
support of the organized labor move- 
ment for securing federal aid in the 
several areas in which it is badly 
needed, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Houston, Texas, in Septem- 
ber, 1950, go on record in favor of re- 
affirming its support in favor of the 
general principles of federal aid to 
equalize educational opportunities and 
raise sub-standard levels of education, 
and be it further 
Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor support separate bills 
to be presented to the Congress of the 
United States to provide federal aid 
for the following specific fields of edu- 
cation: (1) to provide funds for assist- 
ing in increasing the salaries of pub- 
lic school teachers in order to attract 
to the profession a sufficient number 
of properly trained classroom teach- 
ers and to prevent teachers from leav- 
ing the profession; (2) to provide 
funds for protecting and promoting 
the health and welfare of every child 
in the United States; (3) to provide 
funds to aid the states in a public 
school construction program; (4) to 
provide funds for loans and scholar- 
ships to help needy and worthy youth 
to complete their education; and (5) 
to provide funds for helping to eradi- 
cate adult illiteracy in the United 
States, and, be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor demand that ade- 
quate safeguards be provided in legis- 
lation for federal assistance in these 
several fields so that the funds may be 
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made available wherever needed and 
expended for the specific purposes for 
which they were intended, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the officers, the 
legislative committee and the legisla- 
tive representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed to 
give active support to appropriate leg- 
islation to provide adequate federal 
funds for the educational needs in the 
five areas mentioned above. 


(1950, p. 426) For many years the 
American Federation of Labor has ac- 
tively supported the general principle 
of providing federal support for equal- 
izing educational opportunities for the 
children of the nation and for raising 
sub-standard levels of education. In 
its traditional program of advocating 
widespread education as the indispen- 
sable foundation for successful demo- 
cratic government, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has taken the position 


. 


| 
E 
a 
' 


that every child should have the right — 


to participate intelligently in demo- 
cratic government and should have an 
adequate education to make such par- 
ticipation possible. 


“Bas aw 


oe 


In previous conventions the Ameri. — 


can Federation of Labor has pointed 


out that democratic government can- 


ow 


not function successfully where illiter- — 


acy is widespread. The success of 
American democracy has depended to 
a large extent upon the success of its 
school system. Many of the weak- 
nesses of the nation resulted to a large 
extent from deficiencies in the educa- 


> be 


tional system in many parts of the 


nation. 


With the development of a highly 


complex civilization education has be- 
come a national responsibility as well 
as a state and local responsibility. 
While the control of education in the 
United States must be left to the states 
and local communities, assisting the 


states financially in the development 


of adequate educational programs is 
a responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment. The fact that many of the poor 
sections of the United States are un- 
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able to provide educational facilities 
for the children in these areas is a 
serious problem for the entire nation 
as well as for the areas in which seri- 
ous educational deficiencies exist. Edu- 
cational deficiency in any part of the 
nation is a weakness in the structure 
of the entire nation. 

Your committee agrees with the po- 
sition in the resolution that separate 
bills should be provided, indicating 
clearly the various types of services 
to be provided under a general pro- 
gram of federal aid for education. 
These general fields are: increasing 
salaries of public school teachers; pro- 
moting the health and welfare of chil- 
dren; providing funds for school build- 
ings; providing scholarships and loans 
to help needy students and assisting 
to eliminate illiteracy in the United 
States. All of these areas are of vital 
importance, and appropriate legisla- 
tion should be drafted to make possi- 
ble these essential educational serv- 
ices. 


Propaganda in Public Schools 
(1950, p. 43) Res. 63: 


Whereas—Organized labor opposes 
all propaganda in the schools and in- 
sists that the truth, the whole truth, 
be taught and presented with due re- 
gard for the age of the child being 
taught, and 

Whereas—There is grave danger to 
the basic principles of democracy and 
the welfare of organized labor in sub- 
versive, Communist propaganda; in 
the anti-social propaganda of certain 
powerful industrial organizations; in 
the so-called industry-education pub- 
lications and visits; and in the mate- 
rials of anti-labor groups such as the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, the Fight for Freedom, etc., 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That (1) the A. F. of L. 
call upon the central bodies and state 
federations to be alerted against the 
use of any propaganda in our schools 

| through materials sent to the schools, 
or visits of a pseudo-educational type; 


(2) that the A. F. of L. reaffirm its 
opposition to any form of legislative 
control of curricula or textbooks; (3) 
that the A. F. of L. restate strongly 
its support of having curriculum mak- 
ing and textbook selection left in the 
hands of properly qualified profes- 
sional workers without the interfer- 
ence of pressures of any kind; and 
(4) that all attempts at curricula con- 
trol through legislation or pressure 
groups be reported to the Committee 
on Education of the A. F. of L., so 
that it may cooperate with state fed- 
erations and city central bodies in op- 
posing such actions. 

(1950, p. 424) This resolution which 
condemns the distribution of anti-la- 
bor propaganda in the schools and the 
attempts of special interest groups to 
control the curricula of the schools, is 
in accord with previous pronounce- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor on the same subject. Many of 
the visits of school children to indus- 
trial plants, which are being sponsored 
throughout the nation by management 
organizations, include a discussion pe- 
riod during which anti-labor propa- 
ganda is cleverly presented to the vis- 
iting students and teachers. Union 
teachers in many parts of the nation 
have registered protests to using 
school time and public funds for this 
kind of anti-labor propaganda. In 
many parts of the nation it is common 
practice to compel teachers to work 
on Labor Day and then subsequently 
use school time for promoting factory 
visitations which are clever anti-labor 
programs. Local labor bodies should 
be alert to see to it that factory visits 
by students are not cleverly camou- 
flaged anti-labor programs. 

Vocational Education 

(1950, p. 40) Res. 53 referred to 
vocational education surveys under 
way in several states and made the 
following recommendation: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Houston, Texas, in September, 
1950, recognizes the effective and la- 
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borious effort put into the vocational 
education study by those participat- 
ing, and recognizes the importance of 
a close study of the report by the 
Committee on Education of the Con- 
vention and by the Standing Commit- 
tee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor, to the end that 
a follow-up will be made and the 
forces of labor and education will be- 
come more closely associated for the 
greatest good of the workers’ training 
program. 

(1950, p. 424) This resolution calls 
attention to the important study of vo- 
cational education which has been 
made during the past year by the 
Permanent Committee on Education 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
in cooperation with the vocational ed- 
ucation division of the United States 
Office of Education. In order to raise 
the educational standards of vocational 
education and to remedy certain diffi- 
culties in vocational training courses, 
a joint committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, the U.S. Office 
of Education and the Apprenticeship 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Labor decided to conduct specialized 
studies of vocational education pro- 
grams in several selected sections of 
the United States. The report to which 
reference is made in this resolution 
describes the results of the first such 
pilot project in Alabama. 


Since the report of this study is an 
informative and timely document in 
the field of vocational education, your 
committee recommends that copies of 
this report be made available for gen- 
eral distribution to persons who are 
interested in raising the standards of 
vocational education and removing cer- 
tain practices in vocational training 
programs which are objectionable to 
organized labor. It is especially im- 
portant that organized labor be con- 
stantly alert to prevent vocational 
schools from becoming institutions for 
providing cheap and poorly trained 
workers for certain industries. 


Your committee commends the Per- 
manent Committee on Education of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
initiating and conducting this vital ed- 
ucational project and urges that the 
project be carried through to com- 
pletion through similar studies in other 
sections of the country. 


Committee Report 


Administration 


(1951, p. 190) While we as a 
national organization examine and 
set forth what we believe to be 
sound principles regarding the edu- 
cation of youth, we must, at this 
point, emphasize that the administra- 
tion of education is an important 
state function; with the state having 
the authority to delegate certain of 
its powers to city or county units. It 
is to help guide our state and city 
bodies, who are concerned with the 
practical administration of education- 
al policies and to examine national 
trends affecting nation-wide develop- 
ments, that the A. F. of L. periodi- 
cally must reexamine its position on 
educational matters. 


Labor must seek and continually 
work to have its qualified men and 
women serve on boards of education 
and in this manner help shape educa- 
tional policy. 


A survey of the composition of 
boards of education made two decades 
ago showed that less than 2 per cent 
of the membership of state, city, or 
county boards of education were “la- 
bor.” The spot-check-study made by 
the A. F. of L.’s Standing Committee 
on Education last year, showed the 
continuing lack of labor representa- 
tion on boards of education. These 
facts show that it is urgent that local 
and state labor leaders should plan 
systematically to assure representa- 
tion of labor on the local and state 
board of education to assure labor’s 
helping shape administrative educa- 
tional policy. 
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(1951, p. 395) Under the general 
title of “Education,” the Executive 
Council outlines the profound respon- 
sibility of Organized Labor under 
present world conditions in supporting 
actively the Nation’s school system 
and assisting to give direction to 
American education as the essential 
foundation of American democracy. In 
the complex society in which we live it 
is no longer sufficient merely to give 
support to programs providing better 
financial support of the schools. Or- 
ganized Labor must assist in a prac- 
tical and- functional manner in evalu- 
ating the school program and in pro- 
viding for children and youth the 
education and training which they 
need in a highly industrialized and 
highly complex civilization. 

Discussion in the committee empha- 
sized again the fact that Organized 
Labor’s program is not only inade- 
quately presented in secondary 
schools and colleges, but often gross- 
ly misrepresented either because of 
the ignorance of the teachers about 
the principles of Organized Labor or 
because of deliberate attempts to use 
the schools for the purpose of incul- 
cating anti-labor attitudes in the 
minds of children and youth. 

The committee recommends, there- 
fore, that an active campaign be ini- 
tiated at this convention to carry 
out the recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive Council in its report under the 
caption of “Education.” We recom- 
mend that such a campaign include 
the following activities: 

1. All affiliated local and state bod- 
ies should make a careful study of the 
needs and practices of their local and 
state school systems. 

2. Organized Labor should actively 
seek representation on local and state 
boards of education. This is a vital 
phase of Organized Labor’s program 
of action which is seriously neglected. 

3. Committees from central labor 
bodies should call on superintendents 
of schools to make inquiry as to what 


is taught about Organized Labor and 
by whom. This inquiry should include 
a request to see statements in text 
books about the labor movement. Gen- 
erally text books are grossly inade- 
quate and deficient in the presentation 
of the history, aims and accomplish- 
ments of Organized Labor. In some 
cases authors of school text books 
have been instructed to make no fa- 
vorable mention of Organized Labor, 
since text books generally are pur- 
chased by school boards which are 
anti-labor. Only by asserting its 
rights in this matter can Organized 
Labor correct this unfair presentation 
of the labor movement in the public 
schools. 


4. Affiliated local and state labor 
bodies should assist in the program 
of organizing teachers within the 
ranks of the A. F. of L. This does 
not mean that union teachers should 
be propagandists for Organized La- 
bor, but teachers affiliated with the 
labor movement are in a much better 
position to present a true picture of 
the aims and accomplishments of the 
labor movement. 


5. Local and state labor bodies 
should investigate carefully educa- 
tion-industry days, on which schools 
are dismissed so teachers and their 
pupils may visit factories and busi- 
ness institutions, to make sure that 
such visits are not used as a camou- 
flaged program for attacking Organ- 
ized Labor. In many places these 
programs, which are sponsored by or- 
ganized industry, have been so used. 

6. The Permanent Committee on 
Education and the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau are requested to cooper- 
ate in carrying forward this function- 
al program for improving the school 
systems of the United States. 

Thought Control Opposed 

(1951, p. 191) It is particularly im- 

portant at this time, when destructive 


forces are seeking to control our public 
schools, that Labor keep the public in- 
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formed and alerted to all threatening 
attempts to control the content matter 
of education. 

We protest the inroads that indus- 
trial groups have made in shaping 
school curricula, and in “condition- 
ing” teachers and pupils in arranging 
“industry-education days,’ in which 
teachers and pupils are taken to in- 
dustrial plants and given a one-sided 
picture of current industrial prob- 
lems. Such projects are essentially 
planned for propaganda in behalf of 
anti-union industrial organizations. 
Such one-sided presentation of con- 
troversial questions is educationally 
and socially unsound. 

We wish also to reaffirm our oppo- 
sition to having any member of the 
Communist Party, or any other con- 
trolled group allowed to teach. While 
we recognize the right of any person 
to hold any belief that he may choose 
to hold, we contend that no one has 
the right to impose his beliefs on 
others, simply because those “others” 
cannot avoid hearing his teachings. 
As pupils have no choice but to hear 
what the teacher may tell them, while 
in the classroom, and as teachers who 
are members of a group controlled 
by a totalitarian organization could, 
when ordered to do so, compel a pupil 
to hear the propaganda which the 
Party would wish to spread, we, 
therefore, oppose the employment or 
the retention of Communist Party 
members as teachers. We make a 
clear differentiation between protect- 
ing the rights of a teacher or any 
other person to hold his own views 
and express them fully, as a citizen, 
and the duty of society to protect 
children and youth from unhealthful, 
immoral, criminal teachings by any- 
one under any circumstances... . 

We emphatically demand that the 
teacher’s personal civil liberties be 
completely protected. The teacher 
must be free to teach the truth. He 
must also be free himself. The lack 
of freedom of the American teacher 


today is alarming. It is this lack of 
freedom which more than any other 
factor, we contend, is responsible for 
the shortage of teachers in the United © 
States today. . 

(P. 395) Under the title of 
“Opposition to Any Thought Con- 
trol,” the Executive Council calls at-— 
tention to the attempt of anti-labor 
groups to use the schools as a means 
of disseminating anti-labor propa-— 
ganda, In many places education-in- 
dustry days have been used as a me-— 
dium for establishing anti-labor atti- 
tudes in the minds of children and 
youth. As recommended elsewhere in 
this report, Organized Labor groups 
should be constantly alert to the dan- 
gers of this program. 

In this section of its report the. Ex. 
ecutive Council takes a clear-cut 
stand against permitting any mem-— 
ber of the Communist Party to teach 
in the public schools. Believing that 
a Communist Party member will in- 
flict his political views on the chil- 
dren or youth in his class-room, the 
Executive Council states unequivocal-— 
ly that “we oppose the employment 
or the retention of Communist Party 
members as teachers.” This statement 
means that the A. F. of L. recommends” 
that all teachers who are members 
of the Communist Party should be 
dismissed and that no members of 
the Communist Party should be em- 
ployed as teachers in the future. 

The Committee agrees with this po- 
sition and further recommends that all 
“fellow travelers” who advocate the 
principles of communism in their 
class rooms, likewise should be dis- 
missed. Committee members pointed 
out that Communist Party sympa- 
thizers are often purposely kept out 
of the Party in order to serve more 
effectively as Communist agents. 
Teachers should be free to teach 
what communism is and what its dis- 
advantages are as compared with 
American democracy. Such teaching, 
however, does not mean the advocat- 
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ing of communism. It should mean, 
on the other hand, the teaching of ap- 
preciation of freedom and democracy 
under the government of the United 
States as compared with totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

The Committee felt strongly that, 
while American boys are fighting and 
dying in Korea for the defense of 
freedom and democracy, it is unfair 
to permit the enemies of freedom and 
democracy to teach the children and 
youth of the United States. The free 
labor movement of the United States, 
one of the most powerful forces in 
the world against totalitarianism, 
must battle against the teaching of 
totalitarianism and the undermining 
of the structure of democracy in the 
class rooms of the nation. 


To assist in counteracting the wide- 
spread Communist influence in the 
public schools, all affiliated bodies are 
urged to cooperate with the recently 
organized teachers’ secretariat of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. This international 
body of free teachers’ unions will bat- 
tle against the use of the schools as 
@ means of spreading Communist 
propaganda and will support the aims 
and objectives of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


While strongly advocating that 
members of the Communist Party 
should not be permitted to teach in 
the Nation’s schools, the Committee 
takes an equally strong stand against 
careless labelling of labor leaders and 
liberals as Communists. Since there 
is no better protection for actual Par- 
ty members and “fellow travelers” 
than describing as Communist those 
Who are not Communists or Commu- 
| nist sympathizers, we strongly con- 
demn the procedure of pinning the 
false label of Communist on persons 
Who are liberal in their thinking but 
who are loyal to the principles of 
American democracy and to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Program 

(1951, p. 193) The Executive Council 
reported on the reorganization of the 
Standing Committee on Education, 
and the appointment of subcommit- 
tees for specific projects. The con- 
vention approved the following com- 
mittee report on the proposed pro- 
gram (p. 396): 

In this section of its report 
the Executive Council outlines the 
program of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education. Special atten- 
tion is called to the projects of the 
Standing Committee in the fields of 
Adult Education, Vocational Educa- 
tion and Public Schools and Child 
Welfare. 


The Committee commends the 
Standing Committee for undertaking 
this comprehensive and constructive 
educational program. The Committee 
also urges that special attention be 
given by the Standing Committee tc 
an educational program which will 
reach the children and youth of the 
nation. Teacher training institutions 
should provide courses which inform 
prospective teachers about the his- 
tory, objectives and accomplishments 
of Organized Labor. Labor should se- 
cure information as to what is being 
taught about Organized Labor in 
teacher training institutions and what 
qualifications teachers have for such 
teaching. 


The need for an educational pro- 
gram in the public schools and uni- 
versities is emphasized by the fre- 
quent calls upon labor leaders to 
speak in class rooms and at educa- 
tional conferences. Frequently labor 
leaders find it very difficult to accept 
such invitations because of the pres- 
sure of union business. The commit- 
tee recommends, however, that labor 
leaders cooperate with all of the edu- 
cational agencies of the A. F. of L. 
in speaking, whenever possible, to 
groups of students at all levels. Stu- 
dents need badly the practical infor- 
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mation about Organized Labor which 
can be given to them only by those 
who have been active in the labor 
movement. 


Office of Education 


(1951, p. 194) The failure of the 
United States Office of Education to 
gather basic statistical data on edu- 
cation in our country is of serious con- 
cern. 

Repeated requests from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to have the 
Office of Education gather these data 
have been either ignored or have been 
answered by spurious replies. On the 
one hand the Office of Education claims 
that they have been denied funds by 
Congress, to enable them to gather 
these data. Yet, the records show 
that the Office of Education has not 
asked for additional funds for the 
compilation of these data. But the 
Office of Education has continually 
pressed for more and more funds 
through which to develop material for 
the states for curriculum planning— 
a field in which it is exceedingly 
dangerous to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment work. The Office of Educa- 
tion has also said that it cannot en- 
gage in any research in which any 
other agency, public or private, en- 
gages. The Office of Education has 
claimed that the Bureau of the Budget 
will not permit them to do so. Whether 
they have correctly understood the di- 
rective from the Bureau of the Budget 
cannot be known. But it is obvious 
that such a directive, if it was given 
to the Office of Education was not 
given to other agencies. 

Every effort should be made to oe 
the Office of Education given the ade- 
quate funds to gather and compile 
basic data on the state of education 
in the United States and current 
legislative activities of the several 
states affecting education. 


(P. 397) ... The committee agrees 
that adequate funds should be provid- 
ed for educational research by the Of- 
fice of Education and that research by 
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private agencies should in no way sup- 
plant or serve as a substitute for re- 
search which is the responsibility of 
the United States Office of Education. 
Since A. F. of L. conventions have re- 
peatedly made recommendations in 
relation to this matter without satis- 
factory results, the committee recom- 
mends specifically that this matter be 
taken up directly with the Federal 
Security Administrator, or by the 
Standing Committee on Education of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
with the hope that a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the matter may be attained. 
Federal Aid 

(1951, pp. 292, 399) Res. 46 called 
for support of proposed legislation 
dealing with federal aid to education 
with special reference to teachers sal- 
aries. 

(1951, pp. 318, 399) Res. 97 again 
called for A. F, of L. support to ef- 
forts designed to provide adequate 
government support for education and 
specifically called for a program of 
taxation at local, state and national 


— 


levels which will serve as a guide for 
all iffiliated bodies in their program © 


to secure adequate financial support 
for the schools. 
Committee Reports 

(1951, p. 818) Res. 98 called upon 
the A. F. of L. to “go on record urg- 
ing the enactment of legislation to 
provide federal funds for a program 
of workers education and adult edu- 
cation under the direction of the U.S. 
Department of Labor.” 

(P. 399) The committee, in recom- 
mending approval of this resolution, 
calls attention once again to the basic 
philosophy that Organized Labor 
should always control its own educa- 
tion program and never give over to 
government agencies the education of 
union members in the principles of 
trade unionism. Government control 
of Labor’s education program would 
be a long step toward totalitarianism. 

When, however, public schools and 
universities establish courses which 
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provide information about the labor 
movement and which are beyond the 
control of the labor movement, Or- 
ganized Labor should make every ef- 
fort to see to it that Labor’s aims and 
accomplishments are properly present- 
ed. 

In relation to college and university 
educational services for Organized La- 
bor, it is a desirable objective to have 
these educational institutions provide 
such services and such information as 
the labor movement may request. 


Attacks on Public Schools 


(1951, -p. 312) Res. 95 directed at- 
tention to attacks being made on our 
school systems by certain organiza- 
tions and groups ostensibly formed to 
advance education but actually scut- 
tling established standards and re- 
quested the following action by the 
A F. of L.: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, in San Francisco in September, 
1951, emphatically condemn the cur- 
rent attacks on the Nation’s schools 
and urge all affiliated organizations 
to give all possible support to teach- 
ers’ unions and other true friends of 
education in exposing and opposing 
the groups which are waging camou- 
flaged but carefully planned cam- 
paigns to curtail the educational pro- 
gram for the children and youth of the 
Nation, and be it further 


Resolved—That all affiliated bodies 
be alerted through the publications of 
the A. F. of L. regarding the attacks 
of these organizations and groups 
which pretend to be friends of educa- 
tion but which are in fact among the 
worst enemies of the Nation’s schools. 

(1951, p. 399) For many years the 
American Federation of Labor has 
actively opposed those organizations 
and movements which, under false 
flags of nationalism or alleged patriot- 
ism, have attacked the public schools 
for the real purpose of reducing taxes 
for the support of education. Labor 
must continue its campaign against 


such unfair and unpatriotic attacks 
on one of the chief bulwarks of our 
democratic society—the public school 
system. Those who attack the public 
school system for selfish purposes un- 
dermine the basic structure of our 
democratic government. Approved. 


Vocational Education 


(1951, p. 196) Since the American 
Federation of Labor in 1916 helped 
secure enactment of legislation to pro- 
mote vocational training we have 
sought to develop the program func- 
tionally in such a manner that it will 
actually equip our young people to 
take their position as wage earners 
and good citizens in our community. 
Unfortunately, early in the develop- 
ment of this program, its administra- 
tion fell into the hands of men and 
women completely unaware of labor 
production standards, and of the pur- 
pose of a sound training or appren- 
ticeship program. 

During the last few years the Fed- 
eration has sought to conduct a study 
for the evaluation of the vocational 
education program. In its undertak- 
ing, the Federation has had the active 
cooperation of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Division, the Federal Security 
Agency and of the Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Training of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The four pilot projects 
were, it was agreed, to be carried on 
in Alabama, California, Michigan, and 
New Jersey. 

The study in Alabama showed par- 
ticularly the need for a more active 
participation on the part of the trade 
union leaders in the state’s vocational 
training program. The Alabama study 
showed also the need for more con- 
structive cooperation between the Vo- 
cational Training program and the 
Apprenticeship Training program. 

The California Study revealed en- 
tirely different conditions. Here, an 
active labor movement, well experi- 
enced in working with public and pri- 
vate agencies, was taking a leading 
part in bringing a real value to the 
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program. Here, however, also, the 
study shows that local labor leaders 
must work more actively in close co- 
operation with the authorities spon- 
soring the project. 

We recommend that a summary of 
the findings so far reported in these 
studies be made widely available, and 
that a comprehensive report be made 
after all four reports on the project 
have been concluded. 


Committee Report 


Program 
(1952, p. 208) The program of 
the A. F. of L. in the field of 


education is a matter of public 
record. We pioneered in the effort to 
provide every American child with an 
education adequate to equip him to 
meet the responsibility of good citi- 
zenship and to assure him equal op- 
portunity for advancement in his per- 
sonal life. Our first fight was to take 
children out of factories and to seek 
state laws for compulsory school at- 
tendance. Our goal since that early 
victory is the continual improvement 
of the public schools so that the youth 
of this country, regardless of their 
economic status, their color or creed, 
will have adequate and ample oppor- 
tunities for educational growth and 
development. 

(P. 485) Never before in the history 
of the world have Labor and Educa- 
tion, as two great forces in our demo- 
cratic society, faced a greater respon- 
sibility and a more profound chal- 
lenge than at the present time. The 
world-wide struggle between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism has broad- 
ened the educational horizon of the 
labor movement from the boundaries 
of the United States to the far-flung 
corners of the earth. The advent of 
the airplane has brought us closer to 
the peoples of the world and the atom- 
ic bomb has placed a powerful weap- 
on in the hands of our neighbors in 
the world community as well as in 
our own hands. Jn future wars, if 


such wars occur, great sections of the 
population of the world, as well as 
great military battalions will be 
wiped out. If future wars occur, the 
worker in the factory and the family 
in the home will have little more se- 
curity than the soldier on the field of 
battle. Union accomplishments in the 
fields of wages, hours and working 
conditions may mean little if World 
War III becomes a reality. Labor 
must keep constantly in mind the om- ~ 
inous thought that dead men cannot 
bargain collectively. 

So powerful are the weapons of 
modern warfare that the ability of 
man to survive the scientific creations 
of his own hands for destroying life 
is questioned by many students of the 
nature and philosophy of mankind. - } 

At its 1948 convention the A. F. of 
L. declared: 

“The only power which is still — 
greater than the atomic power, the 
only power which can stem the tide — 
toward suicide of the human race, is 
educating men throughout the world 
in the spirit of brotherly love, which, 
if undefiled by perverse education, is — 
a natural characteristic of men of all — 
nations. ... If peace on earth is ever 
to be attained, men must be taught — 
to send ships to sea, to build great — 
factories and to enter into commercial 
projects not merely to build fortunes — 
in gold, but to create happier lives for — 
their employees.” ; 

Labor and education are faced, 
therefore, with the profound responsi- — 
bility of creating a world in which 
men may continue to live and 
breathe the air of freedom; a world 
in which families may live happily in 
homes free from fear; a world in 
which men may toil safely and se- 
curely on farms and in factories to 
earn their bread and build a greater 
nation. To this end, in the future as 
in the past, organized labor will de- 
vote its efforts in order that freedom 
and democracy may continue to exist 
on the earth. 
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(P. 488) The 1951 Convention of 
the A. F. of L. in San Francisco, 
California, gave consideration to cur- 
rent attacks on the public schools and 
adopted an emphatic statement con- 
demning those persons and agencies 
which are guilty of such attacks on 
the schools. The statement declared 
in part: 

“Those who attack the public school 
system for selfish purposes undermine 
the basic structure of our democratic 
government.” 

The report of the Executive Coun- 
cil on this-subject in 1952 points out 
four kinds of attacks upon the schools: 

1—Attacks on school finance for the 
purpose of “saving” taxes. 

2—-Attacks on teaching methods. 

3—Attacks on the curriculum. 

4—-Attacks on the integrity and fit- 
ness of teachers. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly taken a strong stand in 
favor of adequate financing of the 
public schools. The convention in 
1951 adopted a statement on the rights 
of the teachers, including adequate 
salaries, tenure of office, retirement 
provisions, and academic freedom. 
The A. F. of L. has likewise pointed 
out in previous declarations that anti- 
quated education “in the three R’s” 
is no longer adequate in the complex 
society of the present age. Labor has 
emphatically condemned those who 
advocate “ox cart” education in the 
age of the airplane and atomic bomb. 


Labor has also condemned those at- 
tacks on the curriculum which have 
resulted in unfair and inadequate 
treatment of the problems of organ- 
ized labor in the curriculum of the 
public schools. Labor believes that 
the community should have the right 
to influence the curriculum of the 
schools but emphatically condemns 
the use of the schools as a medium 


| for anti-labor propaganda. Organized 


labor itself should strive to influence 
the curriculum constructively and at- 
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tempt to have its point of view fairly 
and adequately presented. However, 
in cooperating in public school pro- 
grams, organized labor should never 
attempt to control the public schools. 
Such control should be left in the 
hands of the duly elected school au- 
thorities. 
Financing 

(1952, p. 209) There have been 
many attacks on public education 
during the past few years. The 
attacks have taken four forms: at- 
tacks on the cost of education; attacks 
on the methods of teaching; attacks 
on the curriculum and textbook con- 
tent; attacks on the integrity and 
fitness of teachers. 


These attacks must be met by the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
traditional friend of the American 
public school, by helping correct the 
faults that do exist, and by exposing 
the sham and reasons behind the 
sham, where the schools are unjusti- 
fiably attacked. 


The false attacks on the cost of 
education are already bringing dire 
results. American cities actually 
spent less, in dollars, per school child 
last year, than in preceding years, 
even though the purchasing power of 
the dollar had sunk and there had 
been a rise of the nation’s income of 
$55 per person, according to a recent 
nation-wide survey of the Office of 
Education. The reduction of dollars 
spent for public education by Ameri- 
can cities is so great that it means 
that we spent $6 less per school child 
than in former years when each of 
the greater number of dollars spent 
was actually worth considerably 
more. 

We recommended that our state 
federations and local central bodies 
be warned of attacks on school fi- 
nancing through efforts to have busi- 
ness “contribute” to public school fi- 
nancing in any way except through an 
equitable system of taxation, We re- 
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affirm our position that the adequate 
financing of our nation’s schools is 
primarily a state responsibility. The 
local community should pay as ade- 
quately as it can through local taxes 
for its schools; the state aid program 
should help equalize educational op- 
portunities for all persons within the 
state. We further reaffirm our sup- 
port of federal aid for education to 
assure equitable distribution of educa- 
tional opportunities among the states, 
to be administered under the proper 
and adequate safeguards to which we 
are committed. 


Federal Aid 


(1952, p. 208) We reaffirm our sup- 
port of four major projects to be de- 
veloped under the federal aid to edu- 
cation program: 

1. Federal Aid for Public School 

Teachers’ salaries. 


2. Federal Aid for Public School 
Construction. We regret that no 
legislation for a permanent build- 
ing program was adopted by this 
Congress, but we are pleased 
that the Congress did in the clos- 
ing hours put a provision into 
the Supplemental Supply Bill 
through which it made essential 
funds available for schools and 
school buildings in the war-im- 
pacted areas. f 


The program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the field of educa- 
tion is a matter of public record. We 
pioneered in the effort to provide 
every American child with an educa- 
tion adequate to equip him to meet 
the responsibility of good citizenship 
and to assure him equal opportunity 
for advancement in his personal life. 
Our first fight was to take children out 
of factories and to seek state laws for 
compulsory school attendance. Our 
goal since that early victory is the con- 
tinual improvement of the public 
schools so that the youth of this coun- 
try, regardless of their economic 
status, their color or creed, will have 


adequate and ample opportunities for 
educational growth and development. 


3. Federal Aid for Services for All © 
Children. The development of 
the School Lunch Program, ex- — 
tension and improvements in © 
services for children through the 
Social Security Law, mark sound 
developments in a program for 
our children. We regret that as 
yet no bill has passed affording 
health examination and services — 
for all children; in legislation to © 
help provide especially for the ~ 
mentally and physically under- 
privileged. In addition the fail-— 
ure of the states to enforce the 
compulsory school attendance 
laws creates many problems. Ac- — 
tually the majority of the states — 
cannot under present conditions — 
enforce compulsory school at- 
tendance laws. State funds 
should be expressly supplement-_ 
ed by federal funds from the 
Children’s Bureau to assure ade-_ 
quate implementation of com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. 

4. Eradication of Illiteracy. We 
note that several bills have been 
introduced in Congress to help 
the states eradicate adult illiter- 
acy. We hope that action on this 
subject may be had in the next 
Congress. The Adult Education 
programs proposed should work 
in cooperation with state educa- 
tional authorities and such or- 
ganizations as the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of the A. F. of L.,, 
and others certified by the U.S. 
Office of Education, so that im 
eradicating letter illiteracy, “so- 
cial illiteracy” would also be 
dealt with. 


(1952, p. 64) Res. 116 reaffirmed 
established A. F. of L. position advo- 
cating federal aid to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities and to raise sub- 
standard levels of education, but leay- 
ing control of the schools in the hands 
of the states and local communities. 


— 
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(P. 485.) The convention considered 
E.C. report for 1952 under this title, 
in connection with Res. 116, and ap- 
proved the committee report as fol- 
lows: 

Resolution No. 116 and this section 
of the Executive Council’s Report un- 
der the heading, “Federal Aid for Ed- 
ucation” deal with the same general 
subject matter. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly gone on record in favor 
of federal aid to raise sub-standard 
levels of education and to equalize ed- 
ucational opportunities for children 
and youth throughout the Nation. The 
A. F. of L. over the last two decades 
has prepared and assisted in prepar- 
ing a number of bills to provide fed- 
eral assistance for the public schools. 

Federal aid to education is not a new 
principle in the United States but has 
been well established in a number of 
educational programs operated on a 
national level. In the early history of 
the Nation large sections of land were 
set aside for the support of public 
education at the college level. In 
1917 the Smith Hughes law was en- 
acted, largely through the efforts of 
the American Federation of Labor, to 
provide federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation in the fields of trades, agricul- 
ture and home economics. A few years 
later this program was extended 
through the George-Dean Act to edu- 
cation in the field of distributive in- 
dustries. During the depression years 
of the 1930’s, extensive federal funds 
were provided for specialized educa- 
tional programs under the National 
Youth Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration and the Civil- 
jan Conservation Corps. The Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor cooperated in 
these programs and played a large 
part in working out the program of 
the N.Y.A. , 

Federal funds were also provided 
to make possible the school lunch pro- 
gram and to give relief to schools 
which were overcrowded by increased 
population in war industry areas. 


At the close of World War II the 
G. I. Bill of Rights was enacted pro- 
viding the most extensive federal aid 
to education program in the history of 
the Nation. It was largely through 
the efforts of the American Federation 
Labor that the educational provisions 
of the Bill were extended to include all 
veterans, with a reasonable minimum 
of service, rather than a relatively 
small number of veterans selected for 
specialized training, 

The principle of federal aid for spe- 
cialized educational purposes there- 
fore, is well established in the United 
States. The American Federation of 
Labor has repeatedly taken the posi- 
tion that federal aid should be pro- 
vided for the general purpose of rais- 
ing sub-standard levels of education 
and equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties for children and youth throughout 
the Nation. The American Federation 
of Labor has also repeatedly taken the 
position that every child in the Nation, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or the 
economic status of his parents should 
have the opportunity to ascend the ed- 
ucational ladder as far his ability and 
his interest impel him to climb. Believ- 
ing this fundamental educational ob- 
jective can be attained only through a 
program of federal aid to education, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
actively supported legislation to pro- 
vide federal funds for educational pur- 
poses to be distributed on a basis of 
need. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and other groups are vigor- 
ously opposing federal aid to education 
for the alleged reason that federal aid 
would mean federal control of the 
schools. The successful operation of 
the several federal aid programs for 
specialized educational purposes de- 
scribed above indicates conclusively 
that federal aid to education need not 
result in federal control of the schools. 
Where federal funds have been pro- 
vided for educational purposes, the 
control of the schools has been left to 
the states and local communities. 
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The Executive Council’s report out- 
lines four specific fields in which fed- 
eral aid is especially needed: 

(1) Teachers’ salaries 

(2) School Buildings 

(3) Special Services for Children— 

Health, Welfare, Recreation, 
etc. 

(4) Elimination of Illiteracy. 

The 1951 convention of the A. F. of 
L. also recommended federal aid to 
provide assistance for needy children 
to remain in school. Such aid should 
be in the form of work opportunities 
and scholarships. The Committee be- 
lieves that legislation should also be 
sought to carry out this objective. 

In general the Committee believes 
that a sound program of federal aid 
to education would promote the na- 
tional welfare and strengthen the na- 
tional security in peace or war. 

We commend the educational and 
legislative forces of the A. F. of L. for 
attempting to secure the revenues 
from under-sea oil lands for educa- 
tional purposes. We believe that this 
program should be continued and that 
from this source or from other sources 
federal funds should be provided for 
investment in the greatest wealth of 
the United States—the Nation’s chil- 
dren. 


Support by General Taxation 
(1952, p. 64) Res. 115: 
Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor has stood throughout its en- 
tire history for the principle that free 
public education supported by general 
taxation is the indispensable founda- 
tion of our democratic society, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor has vigorously opposed all 
attempts to destroy the principle that 
national wealth should be taxed wher- 
ever it is to educate children and youth 
wherever they are, and 

Whereas—Powerful industrial or- 
ganizations have recently proposed 
that public education should be sup- 
ported in part by private contribu- 
tions from business, and 


1 
Whereas—This program of private 3 
support is proposed as a means of 
avoiding federal taxation which is es- . 
sential to the adequate financing of — 
the public schools, and 

Whereas—This proposal to finance 
public education in part by private . 
contributions constitutes a threat to — 
the very foundations of democratic 
government, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in New York City, in September 
1952, condemn emphatically this pro- 
posal to support the public schools by 
private contributions and pledge its 
full support to protecting the long 
established principle that public edu- 
cation should be supported by general 
taxation and not by private contribu- 
tions. 

(P. 486) The resolution was adopt- 
ed and the report of the convention 
committee approved as follows: 

The American Federation of Labor, : 
throughout its entire history, has 
based its program of action upon the : 
belief that free public education sup- 
ported by general taxation and avail- — 
able to rich and poor alike, is the es- — 
sential foundation upon which a demo- 
cratic government must be built. In 
its very first convention in 1881, the 
A. F, of L. declared that it is a pri- 
mary responsibility of the state to 
educate the citizens of the nation so — 
they may be able to understand and — 
carry out intelligently the responsi- — 
bilities of democratic government. 

While the principle of “free public _ 
schools supported by general taxa-— 
tion” was essential to the democratic — 
government in the earlier history of 
the Nation, this philosophy has be- 
come even more vital in the complex 
industrial age of these present times. 
The coming of the airplane and the 
invention of the atomic bomb have 
created a world in which the United 
States has been placed next door to 
the nations of the world. Today the 
United States and the United Nations 
are involved in a world-wide struggle 
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for the preservation of freedom and 
democracy. As never before, the 
United States faces the obligation of 
demonstrating to the world a success- 
ful democratic society. A free public 
school system is the indispensible 
foundation of such a society and any 
attempt to weaken or destroy the prin- 
ciple of free schools supported by gen- 
eral taxation is a threat to the demo- 
cratic structure of the Nation. 

The recent proposal, therefore, of 
powerful industrial organizations to 
support the public schools in part by 
private contributions, constitutes a 
dangerous threat to democratic gov- 
ernment in the United States. The 
full strength of the American labor 
movement should be marshalled in op- 
position to any and all proposals to 
support the public schools in part or 
in full with contributions from private 
business institutions. Just as trade 
unions battled in the early history of 
our great nation to establish the prin- 
ciple of free schools financed by public 
taxation, so the labor movement today 
must battle against the ominous pro- 
posal of big business groups to sup- 
port the public school system by pri- 
vate contributions. Labor must let it 
be known to all the world that the con- 
trol of the public schools of the United 
States is not for sale to big business 
at any price and that those who at- 
tempt to avoid taxation for public edu- 
cation through private contributions 
will meet the unalterable opposition of 
the labor movement of the Nation. 


Vocational Education 


(1952, p. 210) The Executive Coun- 
cil Report directed attention to the 
lack of functional cooperation between 
Labor and the administrators of the 
Federal vocational program. The con- 
clusions reached, and a program for 
action was submitted: 

The lack of a closer working rela- 
tionship in the vocational program is 
in part due to the rigidity of the pub- 
lic school organization, but more fun- 
damentally due to the contemptuous 


disregard in which Labor and voca- 
tional training are held all too often 
by school administrators and teachers. 

We have often called attention to 
the fact that pupils with low I.Q.’s 
are told to take vocational work; those 
with high I.Q.’s are advised not to. 
In many cities, vocational schools 
themselves do not have the same 
scholastic standing as do the purely 
academic schools. Pupils in vocational 
schools are often not allowed to par- 
ticipate in inter-scholastic contests 
with those from academic schools. 
Particularly significant is the fact that 
teachers in vocational schools are far 
more generally required to have col- 
lege degrees than they are required 
to have trade experience. Actually, in 
most places if two persons apply for 
public school work in the field of vo- 
cational education, and one of them 
has a college degree and no practical 
experience in the trade he will teach, 
and the other has no college degree 
but has learned his trade well but on 
the job, it is the one who has the col- 
lege degree with no experience in the 
trade who will be given preference. 

There is no doubt about it: there is 
a caste system in our educational 
structure which places the manually 
adapted pupil and adult below the 
others. 

In addition to the serious conse- 
quences which such practices have on 
the sound social conception of the com- 
munity, they also have a very detri- 
mental effect on the training of the 
individual child and on his having a 
healthy, happy orientation in the com- 
munity. ... 

At this time, when more and more 
the real experts and authorities in 
American education, and indeed in ed- 
ucation throughout the world, recog- 
nize the absolute necessity of devel- 
oping manual skills and the necessity 
of adapting school programs to have 
them meet the needs of a changing 
social order, and to have them secure 
and maintain the interest of the pupil 
who is in school because he has to be 
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there, it is imperative that the entire 
vocational program conducted jointly 
by the Federal Government, the states, 
and local communities, be critically re- 
evaluated. ... 

We recommend that now the follow- 
ing steps be taken: 


1. That we ask the Division of Vo- 
cational Education in the Office of Ed- 
ucation to call a conference at which 
representatives of Labor, industry, the 
schools, and experts in academic train- 
ing in the field of vocational education 
be invited so that a frank and full 
discussion of the present status of the 
law as it is actually administered may 
be held. 


2. That we recommend to state fed- 
erations and to city central bodies that 
steps be taken by them to have schools 
require practical working experience 
of not less than three years of any 
person employed to teach a vocational 
subject. 

3. That we advise our state federa- 
tions and city central bodies to ar- 
range in cooperation with other civic 
bodies for a city-wide or state-wide 
conference to evaluate the present 
status of mental and achievement 
tests and the role they play in shaping 
general school policy, as well as the 
adjustment of the individual child. 


4. That steps be taken to present to 
community civic bodies the impor- 
tance of recognizing the social con- 
tribution made by all workers whether 
manual or non-manual, and the need 
for developing a respect for all who 
contribute to the social good through 
their work. 

We are happy to report that a very 
significant step has been taken to 
recognize the importance of vocational 
education as equal to college education 
in the value of its contribution to the 
national safety. Due largely to the 
effective work of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, apprentices in essen- 
tial industries are now to be granted 
deferment, as well as students in aca- 
demic fields. 


We are also pleased to report that 
the new GI Bill (for Korean veterans) 
will protect our members from the 
extortions and dishonest practices to 
which they were previously subjected 
under the old bill, and will at the same 
time give them the opportunity to use 
their GI educational grant for training 
for a non-academic job, as well as for 
academic study. 


(P. 488) Under the title of Voca- 
tional Education, the report of the 
Executive Council presents a signifi- 
cant discussion of current problems 
in this important field of education. 
This is a phase of the Nation’s edu- 
cational program in which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has had a 
special interest over the years. 


At the turn of the century from 1900 
to 1917, the A. F. of L. worked year 
after year for the enactment of a bill 
to provide federal aid for vocational 
education. It was largely as a result 
of this program that the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed by Congress in 1917 
to provide federal aid for education 
in the fields of trades, agriculture and 
home economics. This program has 
been of great value but, as the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report points out, the 
administration of the program has not 
been entirely satisfactory. In some in- 
stances this vocational program, 
which was enacted largely through the 
efforts of organized labor, has been 
used against the interests of the labor 
movement. In some instances the pro- 
gram has been used to provide a 
source of cheap labor rather than as a 
medium for sound trade training for 
citizens in a democracy. . . 


The American Federation of Labor 
has taken the position over the years 
that students in trade and vocational 
schools should have a broad general 
education as well as a _ specialized 
trade training. All children and youth 
—whether in academic or trade 
schools—should be educated in terms 
of their whole lives as well as in their 
vocations or trades. Training for liy- 
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ing outside the job or vocation is no 
less important than education for the 
job itself. For this reason vocational 
schools should offer courses in citizen- 
ship, English, and cultural subjects 
which will provide a more abundant 
life for the worker. 

In order to make possible a broader 
general education for the vocational 
student, the American Federation of 
Labor has advocated that students 
should not enter specialized trade 
training before the age of 16. In voca- 
tional schools in which students are 
admitted at the age of 14, the trade 
training should not begin until the 
third year. 

The Executive Council’s Report rec- 
ommends that conferences be held at 
local, state and national levels, of rep- 
resentatives of organized labor, indus- 
try, the schools and educational experts 
to evaluate the present vocational edu- 
cation program and make suggestions 
for improvement. The Committee calls 
attention to the fact that organized 
labor may face a grave danger in 
turning over its vocational education 
program to a group of non-union 
agencies among which the labor move- 
ment would be only one voice among 
the many. Many of the difficulties in 
the vocational education program to- 
day have resulted from the fact that 
labor has not made its voice heard and 
the program has been left in the hands 
of the non-union agencies. While labor 
has a duty and responsibility to ex- 
plain its program and point of view to 
other groups, the labor movement 
should strive to attain its own objec- 
tives rather than surrender its pro- 
gram to non-union agencies. 

In order to carry out the objectives 
set forth by the Executive Council’s 
Report, the Committee recommends 
the following program of action: 

1. That the A. F. of L. Permanent 
Committee on Education estab- 
lish a close working relationship 
with the Vocational Education 
Department of the U.S. Office of 
Education in order to improve 


the administration of the pro- 
gram and to correct the proce- 
dures to which organized labor 
objects. The close cooperation 
with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the field of Apprentice- 
ship Training offers a good ex- 
ample to follow in the general 
field of vocational education. 


. That renewed efforts be made to 


have active labor-management 
advisory committees for all voca- 
tional education programs. Ac- 
tively functioning labor repre- 
sentatives on such committees 
could solve many of the difficul- 
ties in the vocational education 
program. 


In accordance with the recom- 
mendation of previous A. F. of 
L. conventions, labor representa- 
tives should demand that trade 
training be taught by union 
journeymen (or their equivalent) 
with several years of experience 
in the trade. In a general way a 
high school diploma plus trade 
training plus several years’ ex- 
perience in the trade should be 
considered the equivalent of a 
college degree which is generally 
required for academic teaching. 


. As recommended by the 1951 


convention, committees from cen- 
tral labor bodies should call upon 
their respective superintendents 
of schools and heads of voca- 
tional departments to discuss 
problems of mutual interest in- 
cluding the provision and protec- 
tion of experienced trade union- 
ists as teachers and a more ade- 
quate treatment of labor’s phi- 
losophy, objectives and accom- 
plishments in the curriculum. 
Programs should be worked out 
to provide sound information to 
teachers, both academic and vo- 
cational, regarding the labor 
movement. The lack of reliable 
information on the part of 
teachers at all levels regarding 
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the labor movement is literally 
appalling. 

5. Whenever possible, officers and 
representatives of organized la- 
bor should accept invitations to 
speak to groups of students and 
teachers in both the vocational 
and academic fields. The Work- 
ers Education Bureau can supply 
materials to assist in preparing 
talks of this kind. Only from 
the labor movement itself can re- 
liable information be secured, re- 
garding the philosophy, objec- 
tives and accomplishments of 
trade unionism. 


Committee Report 
Education and Training 


(19538, p. 316) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor must assume leader- 
ship in helping give social purpose 
and direction to American education, 
above the elementary school level. 

The elementary school, quite gen- 
erally, does help the child meet his 
immediate personal needs and to be- 
come adjusted in the world unfolding 
before him. But the schooling offered 
above the elementary level is fre- 
quently little more than “courses of- 
fered for credit.” Academic standards 
have not been maintained. Training 
in skills has not been synchronized 
with practical industrial and social 
needs. 

In many places compulsory educa- 
tion has deteriorated into compulsory 
school attendance. Labor was the 
first to call for compulsory school at- 
tendance laws. We need even better 
ones. But we also need school curric- 
ula which will assure us that the pu- 
pil’s time in school is profitably spent. 

We believe that education must 
help everyone attain his fullest de- 
velopment. And it should help equip 
each person to serve his community, 
for the common good. We must, 
therefore, concern ourselves with how 
we can aid the schools to achieve our 
objectives. We must win support of 
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lay groups in the community in the 
drive for better education for the na- 
tion’s youth. 

In saying this, we do not hold 
that a layman should determine pro- 
fessional procedure in education any 
more than he should do so in medi- 
cine, or engineering, or building con- 
struction, But the layman can and 
should evaluate the factors he can 
readily observe, and he should surely 
evaluate the results. 

We do not presume for example, 
to make a critical evaluation of any 
particular mental test or aptitude 
test. But we are well aware of analy- 
ses which have been made of such 
tests. These analyses show that, in 
many tests, the word-sense is over- 
emphasized, and manual dexterity is 
played down; that social experience 


— ~~ es 


and environment are likely to be re- — 


flected in the answers to many tests 
far more than native potentialities; 


that the child whose home affords him 


many opportunities to come in contact 
with “something new and different,” 
is more at ease in meeting the “some- 


thing new” in an intelligence test — 


than is the nervous child of limited 


experience—and so on. Yet, the I.Q. — 


rating given from group tests may be- ; 


come a handicap with which a truly — 
superior child may have to go through ~ 
life, in addition to the burdens which ~ 


his limited economic means may place 
on him. We believe that we, as lay- 
men, with the helpful counsel of ex- 
perts in this field, should evaluate 
mental and aptitude tests and their 
application. 

The curriculum of our schools and 
colleges, as it is related to on-the-job 
training, also merits our critical at- 
tention. Schools must teach the truth 
in a manner best suited to the ages 
of the pupil being taught. At no time 
must we tolerate any form of thought 
control or of a biased, slanted pres- 
entation of the facts. The teacher 
and the material used must remain 
free from all pressures. 
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The curriculum must be coordinated 
yet diversified, to meet the needs of 
pupils of various interests and vary- 
ing skills. Textbooks must be select- 
ed by professionally qualified person- 
nel. However, while laymen should 
not determine either the content of 
textbooks, nor their selection, the lay- 
man should call to the attention of 
the proper authorities the absence of 
good material, and the presence of 
what he may deem to be poor or in- 
adequate material. 

Any attempt to control or dictate 
textbook or curriculum content, by 
legislative means, must be vigorously 
opposed. Executive or legislative au- 
thority at the national level over text- 
book content, curriculum content or 
over teacher qualifications is especial- 
ly objectionable, for such action would 
violate the integrity of knowledge, as 
well as the spirit and the letter of our 
Constitution. The administration of 
education, under our law, is a state 
function. 

The state has the right and the duty 
to establish personal and professional 
qualifications for its teachers. We 
believe that these qualifications 
should include a prohibition against 
the employment of Communists as 
teachers. A Communist is subject to 
party control; a good teacher must be 
free. 

The changing needs of the com- 
munity must be met by a dynamic 
school system which will help pre- 
serve moral and social values, and 
help adjust the means through which 
Wwe may more happily and more 
abundantly enjoy life. The education 
of youth and of adults is of far reach- 
ing and profound concern to all who 
would preserve our civilization. 

(P.539) ... under the title “Edu- 
cation and Training,” the Executive 
Council calls special attention to the 
need for improving the high schools 
of the nation. In this section the Ex- 
ecutive Council takes the position that 
the curriculum should be _ better 


adapted to the needs of the students 
in both academic and vocational fields. 
The Executive Council also points out 
in this section that educational tests 
and aptitude tests are often misused 
in guidance and counseling programs 
in the schools. 

Your Committee recommends that 
these important educational problems 
be referred to the Permanent Educa- 
tion Committee for further study and 
that a program of action to remedy 
this situation be recommended to all 
affiliated local and state organiza- 
tions. . 

... the Executive Council states that 
qualifications for teachers should in- 
clude a prohibition against the em- 
ployment of Communists as teachers. 
The Executive Council states: “A 
Communist is subject to party con- 
trol; a good teacher must be free.” 
This statement is in accord with ac- 
tion previously taken by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Federal Aid 
(1953, pp. 177, 540) The convention 


committee considering Federal Aid to 
Education and the Free School Lunch 


Program submitted the following 
statement which was unanimously 
adopted: ... 


Friends of organized labor in Con- 
gress succeeded in maintaining the 
school lunch program and also the fed- 
eral aid program for areas which have 
become congested because of large in- 
stallations for national defense. The 
Committee wishes to commend the 
Legislative Committee of the A. F. 
of L. for its outstanding success in 
protecting and preserving these spe- 
cial programs of federal aid to edu- 
cation, 

While progress has been made in se- 
curing a program of federal aid to 
general education, the Committee calls 
attention to the vital need for legis- 
lation to provide federal funds for the 
support of the Nation’s schools. The 
1952 convention of the A. F. of L. 
went on record in favor of federal aid 
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in five special areas: teachers salaries; 
school buildings; special services— 
health, welfare, recreation etc.; elim- 
ination of illiteracy; and assistance for 
students who need help to remain in 
school. The Committee desires to re- 
iterate the need for federal aid in 
these five special fields. 

The attention of the Committee was 
called to the fact that certain powerful 
industrial organizations are conducting 
an active and well organized campaign 
against federal aid for the public 
schools. In some states this program 
has even been sponsored in parent- 
teacher organizations and movements 
have been established within these or- 
ganizations to oppose federal aid to 
education. Such powerful opposition, 
stemming generally from the tradi- 
tional enemies of organized labor, 
should be an added incentive to the 
labor movement to strengthen its 
campaign in favor of federal support 
for the schools. It is by no means a 
new situation in the history of Ameri- 
can education to find organized labor 
battling for the schools and power- 
ful industrial organizations fighting 
against them. 

.... the Executive Council calls atten- 
tion to increasing support in Congress 
for the use of under-sea oil revenues 
for defense and education. The legis- 
lative and public relations forces of 
the A. F. of L. are to be commended 
for excellent progress made in this di- 
rection. The A. F.of L.’s radio pro- 
gram was very effective in alerting the 
people of the Nation to the great op- 
portunity to secure federal support for 
education through under-sea oil reve- 
nues. Whether or not funds become 
available from this source, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor takes the po- 
sition that federal support for public 
education is essential to the mainte- 
nance of an adequate system of edu- 
cation for the Nation’s children. 

A report by General Hershey, Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, in June 1952, 
on the rejection for military service 
for the Korean War, showed clearly 
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that Federal Aid is essential to na- 
tional security as well as to the na- 
tional welfare. In ten states with low 
educational standards the rejections 
were more than 30 per cent. In ten 
other states with high educational 
standards the rejections were less than 
7 per cent. The report showed con- 
clusively that states with sub-stand- 
ard educational systems cannot do 
their part in defending the Nation. 
Rejections in these states must be 
made up by states with high educa- 
tional standards. The existence of low 
standards of education in any state 
should be a matter of serious concern 
for all states. 


Use of Public Schools by Private 


Interests—(1953, pp. 320, 542) Nu-- 


merous requests have been received by 


the American Federation of Labor — 


regarding its position on the use of the 


public schools by industry or labor to © 


present their special point of view. 
Because of its importance and because 
it involved basic principles, the matter 


was given thorough study by the Com- — 


mittee on Education, which unani- 
mously adopted a statement of policy 
on the use of our schools by private 


groups. We wholeheartedly concur in — 
this statement which states, in part: 


“1. The American Federation of 
Labor opposes the use of the propa- 
ganda of any special private group in 
We believe 


or through our schools. 
that in presenting any controversial 
question to classes or to teachers in 
our public schools all sides of such a 


question should be fully and objective- 


ly presented. ... 


“2. The American Federation of 
Labor opposes the use of the nation’s 
schools in the interest of any private 
group. Rather do we insist on the 
presentation of subject matter in the 
schools in such a manner as to give 
the full true, picture, adequately, with 
due regard to the age of the child.... 

“3. Neither a Chamber of Com- 
merce, an association of manufactur- 
ers, bankers, lawyers or doctors, a 


a 
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trade union, nor any other private 
special interest should be allowed to 
‘take over’ a school system, or any 
part of it, to present its special point 
of view. 

“Hence, we oppose any so-called 
‘educational’ program conducted in 
school time or requiring the participa- 
tion or attendance of teachers or pu- 
pils, which is sponsored by industry 
or labor or any special private group. 
The people of a community working 
through the duly constituted educa- 
tional authorities must share in the 
responsibility of helping form school 
policies. The implementation of these 
policies and the conduct of any public 
school program must be left to pro- 
fessionally qualified school personnel. 

“Special ‘days’ or any unilateral at- 
tempt to control curriculum by any 
lay group or interests should be vigor- 
ously opposed by all affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor.” 


Finance 


(19538, pp. 318, 540) . . . the Execu- 
tive Council calls attention to critical 
educational problems in relation to 
school finance and the teacher short- 
age. The report points out that a 
large percentage of the children of 
the United States are housed in school 
buildings which are a disgrace to the 
Nation. More than one-fourth of the 
children of the Nation are housed in 
school buildings which are unfit for 
use. The Committee recommends that 
all affiliated local, state and national 
labor bodies give all possible support 
to a program to remedy this tragic 
situation which is a disgrace to our 
democratic nation. 


For more than ten years the con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor have deplored the crisis 
which exists in the Nation’s schools. 
It is time this blight is removed from 
our society. © 


. (19538, pp. 319, 540) Money is 
| needed to finance our nation’s schools. 
While some states and local commu- 


nities can raise greater revenues, 
many more cannot. They do not have 
the taxable resources. 


The most logical source from which 
the needed funds can come is from the 
exploitation of off-shore oil and min- 
eral deposits, held by the Supreme 
Court to be the property of the 
United States. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
acting on the resolution submitted by 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers to the 1951 Convention, led the 
nation in this fight. Since then, thou- 
sands of citizens have joined us in 
this fight to make the income from 
these natural, national resources avail- 
able to meet the needs of our nation’s 
schools. We urge that, despite rever- 
sals and sectional opposition, we press 
on the effort to enlist broad nation- 
wide support for this proposal. 

(P. 542) After considering the en- 
tire subject of use of our public 
schools for special groups, the conven- 
tion unanimously approved its com- 
mittee’s report as follows: 

During the last two years the Per- 
manent Committee on Education of 
the A. F. of L., at the request of the 
Executive Council, has made a special 
study of this whole problem of the use 
of the schools by special interest 
groups, especially in relation to the 
problem of whether labor groups 
should sponsor labor-education days 
as a means of teaching the true facts 
about labor in the public schools. 


The Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation came to the conclusion that the 
schools should not be used for promot- 
ing the interests of any private group 
through special education days. The 
Committee recognized that labor, as 
an active community group, has a re- 
sponsibility to support public educa- 
tion and to make every effort to see to 
it that the history, principles and ob- 
jectives of organized labor are proper- 
ly taught in the public schools. The 
Committee also recognized, however, 
that in a democratic society the con- 
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trol and administration of the schools 
must be left in the hands of the duly 
elected or appointed school authorities. 
Local school systems are branches of 
local government and the labor move- 
ment does not propose to take over the 
functions of government. Just as or- 
ganized labor opposes the control of 
unions by government, so labor op- 
poses the control of government by 
private organizations. 

The 1952 convention of the A. F. 
of L. supported this basic philosophy 
of the relationship of labor to the pub- 
lic schools when it stated: 

“Labor has also condemned those 
attacks on the curriculum which have 
resulted in unfair and inadequate 
treatment of the problems of organized 
labor in the curriculum of the public 
schools. Labor believes that the 
community should have the right to 
influence the curriculum of the schools 
but emphatically condemns the use of 
the schools as a medium for anti-labor 
propaganda. Organized labor itself 
should strive to influence the curricu- 
lum constructively and attempt to 
have its point of view fairly and ade- 
quately presented. However, in co- 
operating in public school programs, 
organized labor should never attempt 
to control the public schools. Such 
control should be left in the hands of 
the duly elected school authorities.” 

Your committee reaffirms this state- 
ment as a sound philosophy in rela- 
tion to the participation of local, state 
and national labor groups in the public 
school program of the United States. 

The Committee endorses this state- 
ment by the Premanent Committee on 
Education with the following interpre- 
tation: The opposition of the A. F. of 
L. to “any so-called educational pro- 
gram conducted in school time or re- 
quiring the participation or attend- 
ance of teachers or pupils which is 
sponsored by industry or labor or any 
special private group” shall not be 
construed to mean that organized la- 
bor groups should not cooperate with 
the schools in such educational pro- 
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grams as essay contests, lectures by 
labor leaders to teachers and students, 
Labor Day programs, educational insti- 
tutes and supplying literature which 
provides information about the labor 
movement. There is no more reliable 
source from which sound information 
may be secured about organized labor 
than from the labor movement itself. 
When, however, organized labor par- 
ticipates in educational activities of 
this kind, the programs should be con- 
ducted and supervised by the school 
authorities who are responsible for 
determining the content of the curricu- 
lum. Labor, as a community group, in 
a democratic society has a right to 
advocate or request certain educa- 


tional programs, but the final decision ~ 
in all matters pertaining to the cur- — 


riculum and course of study must be 
left to the duly constituted authorities. 
Labor groups should not cooperate in 
special educational programs or spe- 
cial educational days unless such pro- 
grams are carried out by the duly 
constituted school authorities for the 
benefit of the children and youth in 
the schools. 


In conformity with its philosophy 
that organized labor should not at- 
tempt to control the public school sys- 


tem but has a responsibility to influ- — 


ence constructively the school pro- 


gram, the Committee concurs in the — 


recommendation contained in Resolu- 
tion No. 106 that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor prepare and publi- 
cize impartial, educationally sound 
materials in the field of labor and 
management; and that all affiliated 
bodies be urged to work to have such 
materials adopted in their local school 
systems and integrated into the local 
school program. 


(1953, pp. 437, 542) Res. 106. 


Whereas—The establishment of the 
American Public School System is 
founded on the concept that its ad- 
ministration and operation is to func- 
tion in the interests of all the children 
of all the people, and 


= | 
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Whereas—Those directly responsi- 
ble for the conduct and control of the 
schools in greater numbers have relin- 
quished their trust to special interest 
groups by incorporating Industry-Ed- 
ucation Days, sometimes Employer- 
Employee Education Day programs as 
a part of the school program, and al- 
lowed the schools to be deluged with 
anti-labor propaganda, and 

Whereas—In the effort to counter- 
act the bias of the Industry-Education 
program, the Labor-Education Day 
program has been sponsored, and 

Whereas—The use of the schools by 
any special interest group to influence 
any part of the education program is 
in violation of our democratic concept 
of education which demands that pu- 
pils be trained in critical thinking and 
discussion of controversial issues, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That 


(1) The American Federation of 
Labor urge its affiliated organiza- 
tions to resist the organized move- 
ment for special interest days un- 
der private, non-professional con- 
trol, whether the control be by in- 
dustry, labor or any other special 
group. 

(2) The American Federation of 
Labor condemn the use of biased, 
anti-labor publications. 

(3) The American Federation of 
Labor publicize and prepare impar- 
tial, educationally sound materials 
in the field of labor and manage- 
ment. 


(4) The American Federation of 
Labor urge all its affiliated organi- 
zations to work to secure the adop- 
tion-of such sound and impartial 
materials in their local school sys- 


(5) The American Federation of 
Labor urge that such sound and 
objective materials on labor and 
management be integrated into the 
normal curricular activities of the 
public schools. 


Printing School Books 
(1953, pp. 403, 648) Res. 32. 
Resolved—That this convention of 

the American Federation of Labor go 
on record to have its members, includ- 
ing Federal Labor Unions, Central 
Bodies, State Federations of Labor 
and International Unions, prevailed 
upon to write to members of their 
local school boards and members of 
their state boards of education to the 
end that the printing and binding of 
textbooks, for the use of our school 
children in the public, as well as the 
parochial schools, be performed in un- 
ion shops. 

Rural Schools, National Committee 

(1953, p. 486) Res. 104 called 
for an A. F. of L. endorsement for 
the program and activities of the Na- 
tional Committee for Rural Schools 
and recommended continued support of 
A. F. of L. affiliates. 

(P. 538) The Committee concurs in 
the general purposes of this resolu- 
tion to provide more adequate edu- 
cational facilities in the rural areas 
of the United States. The Committee 
recommends that this resolution be re- 
ferred to the Permanent Committee 
on Education and that a study be made 
of the program of the National Com- 
mittee for the Rural Schools as a 
medium for raising the educational 
standards in rural areas. 


Vocational Education 


(19538, p. 321) Vocational education, 
let us frankly admit, is widely re- 
garded as suitable for the “educa- 
tionally and socially inferior pupils,” 
only. In too many communities the 
vocational school is the institution in 
which are sent pupils of low 1.Q., and 
pupils who are social behavior prob- 
lems. 

This situation, to which we have 
often called attention, is harmful to 
the community, to the pupils taking 
this work, and perhaps most of all, to 
pupils who, because of this prevailing 
attitude, do not take practical train- 
ing. 
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We are concerned about the effect 
that these unreasonable, unsound, at- 
titudes have on the child whose par- 
ents work in practical jobs—jobs their 
schools look upon as suited for the in- 
ferior person. 

While undoubtedly many of the 
courses given under the federal-state 
vocational training programs are of 
value, especially in agriculture and 
home economics, there is need in many 
communities for a better coordination 
of the training given in the school 
with the industry for which the train- 
ing is given, and with the unions in 
these fields. 

It seems both wasteful and unwise 
for the schools to conduct a so-called 
vocational program, unless functional 
ties are made with the unions and 
with management. Actually, no edu- 
cational authority in this country 
could justify a program which ignores 
its professed objectives, its social pur- 
poses, and sound educational theory. 

Labor, which is largely responsible 
for the vocational program in our 
country, must reestablish its leader- 
ship in this field, and help reshape this 
program in many communities, so that 
it may better serve the community and 
the people being trained. 

In fact, the best vocational training 
given in the United States today is 
not given in the schools, it is given on 
the job. Our unions have from their 
beginning, recognized their responsi- 
bility for supplying well-trained jour- 
neymen for the maintenance and de- 
velopment of American industry. 

We are pleased to report that the 
Standing Committee on Education, 
through its Subcommittee on Voca- 
tional Training and Apprenticeship, is 
launching a nation-wide survey to de- 
termine the degree and form of recog- 
nition given the Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Program by school systems 
throughout the country. 

Under the guidance of our Commit- 
tee on Education we should carefully 
reexamine the objectives and the 
methods of our high school programs, 
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and develop a positive approach to 
help our schools develop sound, prac- 
tical training on the job, coordinated 
with essential academic work—a pro- 
gram of inestimable value in assisting 
youth to effect his adjustment in our 
complex industrial society. 
(1958, p. 454) Res. 148: 
Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor played a major role in the 
establishment of a Federal-State vo- 
cational education program, and 
Whereas—The maintenance and de- 
velopment of such a program must 
involve 
1. A thorough understanding on 
the part of all interested parties 
of the legal basis within which 
the program must operate. 


2. A respect for and appreciation — 


of the standards of training 


which are an integral part of the — 


philosophy and practices of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


3. A complete knowledge of the — 


social and educational aim of the 
program, as well as of its essen- 


tial characteristics as well as its 


operational practice. 

4, A well-planned practical pro- 
gram of cooperation with the 
American labor movement is es- 


uly 


sential to the effective develop- — 
ment of the program, therefore, — 


be it 

Resolved—By the A. F. of L., in 
convention assembled, that the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare be called upon to appoint an 
overall advisory committee for voca- 
tional education, on which labor will 
be adequately represented by repre- 
sentatives of their choosing, and an 
additional advisory committee of trade 
and industrial education, for the Trade 
and Industrial Education branch of 
this program, and be it further 

Resolved—That the Officers of the 
State Federations and of the City Cen- 
tral Bodies and of all affiliated nation- 
al and international unions be in- 
formed fully of the aims, purposes, 
and administration of the Federal- 
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State vocational education program as 
set forth in the charts and explanatory 
matter hereto attached and as further 
interpreted by the committee on voca- 
tional education of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and be it further 

Resolved—That definite steps be 
taken to effect working relationship 
between the responsible State and lo- 
cal officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and State and local rep- 
resentatives of vocational education 
and Federal, State, and local repre- 
sentatives concerned with apprentice 
training, and be it further 

Resolved—That we urge responsible 
officers of our trade union movement 
to inform the subcommittee on voca- 
tional education of the A. F. of L. of 
any problems that have arisen in the 
conduct of the program. 

(1958, pp. 454, 657, 671) Res. 148. 
Convention action: 

The resolution before the committee 
sets forth the principles for which we 
stand on Vocational Education and a 
plan for the redevelopment of a sound 
program. It calls for the re-establish- 
ment of federal advisory committees 
on which labor will be represented by 
members of its own choosing. It fur- 
ther calls for an informational pro- 
gram—from and to our members—on 
the basis of which to redevelop a sound 
program. 

Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution and further rec- 
ommends that the essential informa- 
tional data prepared for our commit- 
tee on vocational education be made a 
part of the convention’s proceedings as 
a part of the report on this resolution, 
and further that the standing commit- 
tee on education be instructed to im- 
plement this resolution. 


APPENDIX 
Public Reimbursable Vocational 
Education Programs 
PUBLIC VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION—ITS AIMS 
1. The controlling purpose of voca- 
tional education is to fit for useful em- 


ployment. It gives purpose and mean- 
ing to education by relating school 
work to a specific occupational goal. 
Vocational education means more than 
training for specific job skills — 
it develops abilities, understandings, 
attitudes, working habits, and appre- 
ciations which contribute to a satisfy- 
ing and productive life. 


2. Vocational education is not a sub- 
ject—it is a well-rounded program of 
studies aimed at developing competent 
workers. The goal of vocational edu- 
cation is an American worker-citizen 
who is competent economically, social- 
ly, emotionally, physically, and in a 
civic sense. 


3. The program of vocational educa- 
tion is not offered in lieu of general 
academic education, but grows out of 
it, supplementing and enhancing it. 
Vocational education is an integral 
part of the total education program. 
Both vocational education and aca- 
demic education programs should be 
administered under the auspices of the 
legally constituted State and local 
school authorities, who should recog- 
nize their responsibility to provide 
opportunities for all forms of needed 
education. 

4. In emphasizing the importance of 
vocational education to a well-balanced 
high school program, it should not be 
forgotten that vocational education 
for adults plays an essential role in 
maintaining America’s high produc- 
tion rate and high standard of living. 

5. Supplementary training in occu- 
pational skills and related technical 
knowledge helps to make adult work- 
ers more productive and gives them 
the added skills and information which 
they need to advance and keep pace 
with their chosen occupation. Through 
vocational education, industrial work- 
ers can adapt to technological changes 
in their field, increase their earning 
ability or achieve supervisory posi- 
tions. Vocational education for adults 
helps homemakers improve family liv- 
ing; it increases efficiency of opera- 
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tion and management for those who 
own their own small businesses and 
for those engaged in distributive occu- 
pations; it aids the farmer to take full 
advantage of scientific developments 
in agriculture and to increase the pro- 
ductivity of his farm enterprise. 


6. Industry, business, agriculture, 
and the American home all require 
men and women with a high degree of 
manipulative skill and technical com- 
prehension and adaptability. The per- 
centage of unskilled laborers in our 
labor force is steadily declining; the 
percentage of semi-skilled operatives 
is increasing. Distributive services 
call for more and more specific train- 
ing and mastery of skills. Both farm- 
ing and homemaking are rapidly be- 
coming more mechanized and require 
careful, scientific management. Voca- 
tional education programs, which 
reach both youth and adults, are at- 
temping to meet the demands of this 
mechanical age. 


How to Recognize Vocational 
Education Instruction 


Instruction is vocational if it meets 
all of the following criteria: 


1. It provides training to develop 
the abilities and skills and acquire in- 
formation needed by a worker in his 
occupation. 


2. It is of more value to a worker 
in his occupation than to any other 
person not in the same occupation. 


3. It is of value to all other workers 
in the same occupation on the level for 
which training is given. 


DEFINITIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocational Education: The purpose 
of vocational education is to assist 
persons in securing the skills, infor- 
mation, attitudes, and understandings 
which will enable them to enter em- 
ployment in a given occupation or field 
of work, or to make advancement in 
that occupation after they have en- 
tered it. 


Reimbursed Vocational Education 
Programs: Vocational education as 
used in this discussion applies only to 
work for which vocational education 
funds are provided under the Federal 
Vocational Education Acts of 1917 
(Smith-Hughes) and 1946 (George- 
Barden). The terms “vocational edu- 
cation,” “‘vocational training,” “occu- 
pational training,” and “training” are 
used here interchangeably. 

Purposes of Vocational Education 
for Trades and Industry: The major — 
objectives of trade and industrial edu- — 
cation are: 

1. To provide instruction of an ex- 
tension or supplemental type for the 
further development of performance ~ 
skills, technical knowledge, related in- — 
dustrial information, safety, and -job 
judgment for persons already em- 
ployed in trade and industrial pur- 
suits. 

2. To provide instruction of a pre- 
paratory type in the development of 
basic manipulative skills, safety judg- 
ment, technical knowledge, and related 
industrial information for the purpose — 
of fitting persons for useful employ- 
ment in trade and industrial pursuits. — 

These objectives are attained © 
through various types of programs. 
Each program is specific in purpose — 
and is designed to serve the training — 
needs of individual industrial workers. 

Trade and Industrial Pursuits: 
Training programs may be organized — 
to provide instruction in: 

1. Any industrial pursuit, skilled or 
semiskilled trade, craft, or occupation — 
which directly functions in the design- 
ing, producing, processing, assembling, 
maintaining, servicing, or repairing of 
any manufactured product. 

2. Any service trade or occupation 
which is not classified as agricultural, 
business, professional, or homemaking. 

8. Other occupations which are 
usually considered as technical and in 
which workers such as nurses, labora- 
tory assistants, draftsmen, and tech- 
nicians are employed. 
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Distributive Occupations Defined: 
Distributive occupations are those fol- 
lowed by workers directly engaged in 
merchandising activities, or in contact 
with buyers and sellers when: 


1. Distributing to consumers, re- 
tailers, jobbers, wholesalers, and 
others the products of farm and in- 
dustry, or selling services. 

2. Managing, operating, or conduct- 
ing a retail, wholesale, or service busi- 
ness. 

Distributive Occupations Subjects 
Defined: Distributive occupations sub- 
jects under the provisions of the 
George-Barden Act, are vocational 
subjects taught in part-time and eve- 
ning schools and classes to persons 
engaged in distributive occupations, 
or, under certain conditions, to those 
who are preparing to enter distribu- 
tive occupations. Such subjects are 
those which: 


1. Increase the skill, knowledge, 
and ability of workers already em- 
ployed in a specific distributive occu- 
pation. 

2. Prepare workers in a distributive 
occupation for changing to a related 
kind of work in another distributive 
occupation or for promotion to posi- 
tions of a higher occupational level. 

3. Prepare workers employed in 
non-distributive occupations for en- 
trance upon and success in a distribu- 
tive occupation. 

Vocational distributive occupations 
subjects increase the skill, technical 
knowledge, occupation information, 
understanding, morale, appreciation, 
or judgment of workers in a distribu- 
tive occupation. 

Reimbursement may be made from 
funds appropriated for distributive 
occupations subjects for the salary of 
an evening or part-time teacher of 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, typewriting, 
handwriting, or other clerical subjects 
only when he is teaching such aspects 
of these subjects as are supplemental 
to the daily employment of workers in 
distributive occupations—for exam- 


ple, bookkeeping for retail grocers, re- 
tail meat dealers, or for other specific 
kinds of businesses; hand writing and 
arithmetic for salespeople or other 
store workers; or typewriting for pro- 
prietors and managers of small busi- 
nesses. 

Purpose of Vocational Education in 
Home Economics: The controlling pur- 
pose of vocational education is “to fit 
for useful employment,” hence it fol- 
lows that the controlling purpose of 
vocational education in home econom- 
ics, as provided for by the vocational 
education acts, is to prepare for the 
responsibilities and activities involved 
in homemaking and in achieving fam- 
ily well being. The general objectve of 
vocational education in home econom- 
ics is to provide instruction which will 
enable families to improve the quality 
of their family life through the more 
efficient development and utilization of 
human and material resources. Voca- 
tional programs, therefore, need to 
provide for instruction in all of the 
aspects of home living and home- 
making. 

Purpose of Vocational Education in 
Agriculture: The purpose of voca- 
tional education in agriculture is to 
increase proficiency in farming on the 
part of those now engaged in farming 
and of prospective farmers. 

Vocational Instruction in Agricul- 
ture: Instruction is provided for four 
recognized groups: (1) Students who 
are enrolled in all-day classes and who 
are preparing for farming; (2) out- 
of-school young men who are enrolled 
in young farmer classes (part time) 
to develop ability to establish them- 
selves in farming; and (38) adult 
farmers who are enrolled in adult 
farmer classes (evening) to improve 
themselves in specific farming occu- 
pations. These three groups should be 
recognized by States when developing 
plans, policies, and programs for vo- 
cational education in agriculture, 

How Public Reimbursable Vocation- 
al Education Programs Are Financed: 
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Vocational education programs are 
conducted by State and local public 
school systems with Federal funds 
matched with State and/or local pub- 
lice funds. Federal funds are made 
available on a matching basis to the 
State boards for vocational education 
(created by State laws) for salaries 
and travel of directors, supervisors, 
teacher-trainers, and salaries of voca- 
tional teachers under the provisions 
of the above mentioned Federal voca- 
tional education acts. 


Federal, State and Local Relation- 
ships: An accompanying chart out- 
lines the operational plan for public 
reimbursable vocational education pro- 
grams showing in general the Federal, 
State and local relationships. 

Essential Characteristics of Public 
Reimbursable Vocational Education 
gram (Non-Vocational): The accom- 
line the essential characteristics of vo- 
cational education programs for Trades 
and Industry, Distributive Occupa- 
tions, Home Economics (Homemak- 
ing), and Agriculture. 

Essential Characteristics of the 
Public Industrial Arts Education Pro- 
gram (on-Vocational): The accom- 
panying chart* showing certain char- 
acteristics of the industrial arts edu- 
cation program conducted in public 
schools has been included for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the purposes of 
this phase of the regular academic 
education program. In the usually ac- 
cepted sense, the term “industrial 
arts” is not considered as a form of 
vocational education or training abso- 
lutely essential for performance of 
specialized occupational skills admin- 
istered as a phase of general educa- 
tion and is not a reimbursable subject 
under the Federal vocational educa- 
tion Acts. 

State and Local Sources of Infor- 
mation Concerning Their Vocational 
Education Programs: Officials of 
State Federations of Labor may ob- 


* See Convention Proceedings. 


tain specific information concerning 
the over-all plan for Vocational Edu- 
cation in their State from State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education. In most 
States, his office is located in the State 
Department of Education. 

Officials of local labor bodies may 
obtain information concerning voca- 
tional education programs in their 
communities from the local director 
or supervisor of vocational education 
school or the principal of a local vo- 
cational school, or from the office of 
the local or county superintendent of 
public schools. 

There followed a compilation set- 
ting forth the Essential Characteris- 
tics of Public Reimbursable Vocational 
Education Programs on Vocational 
Trade and Industrial Education; Dis- 
tributive Education; Home Econom- 
ics Education; Vocational Education 
in Agriculture; and Industrial Arts 
Education Programs Conducted by 
Local School Boards as a part of a 
General Education Program (Non- 
Vocational). 

Committee Report 
Exchange Programs 

(1954, p. 327) The Federation 
has long supported a number of 
international educational programs. 
We were among the first organiza- 
tions which helped establish UNESCO 
and which supported many ex- 
change programs which sought to 
develop international understanding 
by closer contact among peoples and 
among nations. We believe that a 
tremendous good has come through 
these programs and they merit our 
continued support. However, we be- 
lieve also that if the administrative 
machinery for these programs was 
improved that the programs them- 
selves would be improved and attacks 
on them which have menaced their 
operation would be less likely to be 
made. 

(P. 562) Your committee would 
emphasize the importance of these sec- 
tions of the Executive Council’s re 
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port, recommending continued sup- 
port and urging improved administra- 
tion of programs relating to interna- 
tional educational activities, through 
UNESCO and other governmental 
agencies. It calls particular attention 
to the Executive Council’s recom- 
mendation that labor representatives 
on Boards directing the policy of in- 
ternational exchange programs should 
be increased. It would urge that all 
affiliates actively concern themselves 
with programs involving the inter- 
change of students and workers for 
travel, study, and work experience in 
this country and abroad on both a 
short and long term basis. 


We would also urge that all affili- 
ates place particular stress on an in- 
creased understanding of the history, 
purposes and programs of the ILO, 
the ICFTU and our relations as trade 
unionists to them, 


(1954, p. 327) We would again call 
attention to the inadequacy of Labor 
representation on all boards directing 
international exchange programs. We 
recommend strongly that legislation 
be prepared and its adoption sought 
which would expressly provide for 
representation of Labor on all ex- 
change policymaking boards. 

We should also insist on administra- 
tive modifications which would assure 
a more thoroughly “grass roots” pro- 
gram, in the interest of the rank and 
file, than the present program pro- 
vides. 

The American Federation of Labor 
continues its cooperation with the edu- 
cational work of the ICFTU and the 
International Federation of Workers’ 
Educational Associations. 

The Federation is giving consid- 
erable time and effort in assisting 
governmental programs of interna- 
tional exchange of workers and infor- 
mation of the U.S. Departments of 
State and Labor, and the Foreign 
Operations Administration, the U.S. 
Information Agency, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Staff members of 


the several departments of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor help inter- 
pret to visiting teams of foreign work- 
ers and workers’ education leaders, the 
educational program of the American 
Federation of Labor. An increasing 
number of requests for printed ma- 
terial and information from all parts 
of the world concerning our movement 
are coming in. Government agencies 
frequently call on the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for assistance in 
preparing government materials on 
the American labor movement for dis- 
tribution in foreign countries. Our 
own News Letter and other American 
Federation of Labor material are 
regularly sent to many union and 
workers’ education centers throughout 
the world, and to labor attachés, labor 
information officers, U.S. information 
libraries, and FOA officials abroad. 


The American Federation of Labor 
also cooperates in selecting awardees 
of Ruskin College and Coleg Harlech 
scholarships and Fulbright fellow- 
ships in adult and workers’ education 
for study in Great Britain and other 
foreign countries. The education di- 
rector of the Federation has been a 
member of the selection committees 
for these study opportunities for sev- 
eral years. 


Foundation Funds—(1954, p. 326) 
Several years ago the Fund for Adult 
Education gave a grant of a half 
million dollars to the Inter-University 
Labor Education Committee to finance 
a three-year labor-education program. 


The question of whether American 
Federation of Labor representatives 
should serve on the IULE program 
was carefully considered. It was final- 
ly agreed that the presence of our 
representatives would keep us in- 
formed on the programs undertaken 
and would also afford us the oppor- 
tunity of advising in regard to ac- 
tions which would perhaps be entirely 
against our interest. 

The original trial period now has 
come to an end. We are called on to 
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decide our next step. We believe that 
a general basic policy must be estab- 
lished concerning our relationship with 
such committees and with other or- 
ganizations seeking to work within 
and in cooperation with the American 
Federation of Labor, using funds 
other than our own for this purpose. 
We, therefore, recommend the follow- 
ing principles to govern our policies: 

1. When the American Federation 
of Labor is asked to serve on a com- 
mittee with representatives from other 
organizations in the conduct of edu- 
cational programs, those named to 
represent the American Federation of 
Labor should 

(a) Stand instructed to state that 
as a general principle the American 
Federation of Labor believes that we 
should conduct our own programs with 
our own funds. 

(b) Serve only so long as their 
presence and participation protects 
and implements the American Feder- 
ation of Labor’s position on labor pol- 
icies and practices. 

(c) Report regularly to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Education regard- 
ing the program and projects under- 
taken by such committee. 

2. They should at no time serve on 
any committee which seeks to direct 
or function in any uwunion’s internal 
program. Training for union leader- 
ship or union craftsmanship is and 
must remain the function of the union 
itself. 


3. These general policies must be 
supplemented by specific procedures: 

(a) Each request for cooperation 
and participation must be examined 
and evaluated on its own merits. 

(b) State federations and city cen- 
tral bodies should be fully informed 
of our policy and the officers of each 
should be advised that before his or- 
ganization agrees to participate in any 
joint educational program financed by 
sources other than our trade union 
movement he should refer the request 
for such participation to the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor Committee 
on Education for advice and infor- 
mation. 

(P. 562) This section of the report 
outlines the conditions under which 
the Executive Council recommends 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor and its affiliates should cooperate 
in the use of foundation funds to 
finance labor-education programs. 

Your committee recognizes that the 
American Federation of Labor is criti- 
cal of tax laws which permit the crea- 
tion of huge foundations. We know that 
weaknesses in the estate and gift tax — 


laws, low rates on capital gains, the 


failure to tax capital gains at death, 
various types of tax exempt income, 
and numerous other legalized tax es- 
cape devices have made it possible to 
accumulate the huge fortunes which 
as foundations are enabled to escape 
further taxation. 

However, it is the opinion of your 
committee that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor can and will continue 
to press for necessary corrections in 
present tax laws that permit undue 
concentration of wealth that has led 
to the creation of huge foundations. 
Pending such correction, however, 
your committee believes that the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor should 
actively concern itself with the man- 
ner in which foundations are operated. 

Further, because of their tax ex- 
empt status, the American Federation 
of Labor can and should insist that 
educational, cultural and civic activi- 
ties in which its members and afiili- 
ates have a legitimate interest should 
benefit equally with all other organ- 
ized groups and individuals from the - 
tax exempt funds made available 
through the activities of foundations. 


Cooperative Education 
(1954, p. 557) In connection with 
Res. 143, adopted by the convention, 
the following statement was read into 
the record: ; 
The Cooperative Plan is not new 
but it has received new significance 


could place and prukitably wse tomar- 


Next year, it is estimated ihere may 
be some 17500 traimed emgimecers 
graduated—but the demand will be 
greater tham 40,000. 

“Im other words, 2s America enters 
the atomic age we are seriously handi- 
capped im the peacetime uses of iis 


“As ip the wartime uses of simmic 
emerzy, We MSS: compere oar Sim 

“Next year Soviet Eussiz will grad 
We are gradmaime 17,500. 

“This year—and for 14 years im ihe 


Under the itile of the ‘Labor Reserve 
Traming Program, millems of Com- 
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Union. The basic requirement for 
higher education is the Russian equiv- 
alent of a high school education and 
an entrance examination. Once a State 
supported student has completed his 
course of study, he must work for at 
least three years in his field and 
is subject to criminal penalties for 
quitting without permission. 

“No matter how disturbing these 
facts about the Soviet system of pre- 
paring for the atomic age—for war or 
for peace—the truth is that we in 
America are not abreast of our respon- 
sibilities. If we stop to think of the de- 
velopments in the use of steam and 
electricity alone, then we can imagine 
what lies ahead as a consequence of 
the discovery of atomic energy. With- 
out doubt the great names which will 
be on the pages of scientific history 
will belong to men who are not yet 
born. With equal certainty there are 
in this country today young men 
whose intelligence could produce engi- 
neering achievements which will ben- 
efit all mankind. But our problem is 
to provide a method of insuring that 
such intelligence will not be wasted 
for lack of an opportunity to train or 
educate this native ability. 

“The stumbling block which prevents 
our children from getting a higher 
education—is the limit to which we 
can stretch the dollars in our pay en- 
velope. We know that unless some 
new way is found college will be just 
as much beyond the reach of our chil- 
dren as it was for us. 

“But there is a ‘new way.’ 

“Concretely, let each Local Union 
select pairs of qualified applicants for 
apprentice training. Of each pair of 
apprentices who wish to go to college 
to be trained as engineers, one ap- 
prentice would actually go to college 
for one semester and the other would 
proceed with the work of an appren- 
tice. At the end of the semester, the 
apprentices would change places. The 
apprentice who went to college would 
come back and work as an apprentice 


on the job; the other apprentice would 
then go to college. Each semester 
these two apprentices would ‘switch.’ 
Then at the end of five years—includ- 
ing summers as well as winters—an 
apprentice would receive both his cer- 
tificate as a journeyman member of 
the United Association and his college 
diploma as a trained engineer from a 
fully accredited college or university. 
College tuition would be paid for by 
the union. 


“In this way a young man would 
achieve two goals at the same time: 
He would become a craftsman in the 
plumbing and pipefitting industry and 
a properly trained engineer. Above 
all, he would be an engineer with 
some practical knowledge. He will 
have earned his own way through 
college. 


“This year some 85 outstanding uni- 
versities and colleges through Amer- 
ica offered this opportunity to young 
men. More to the point, some 31 of 
these colleges offered courses in me- 
chanical engineering leading to a 
college degree and courses in 14 other 
branches of engineering were also 
available at particular colleges and 
universities. This plan of education is 
no ‘theory’; it is very much a fact.” 


The gravity of this problem of edu- 
cation in America cannot be over- 
emphasized. The situation is far be- 
yond the stage of hoping to find some 
way by which our young people will 
be able to train themselves. We can 
no longer sit back and satisfy our- 
selves that America is a land of op- 
portunity and that somehow individ- 
uals will reach their goal. We must 
take positive steps which will genuine- 
ly place opportunities within the reach 
of qualified young people. 

Certainly, it is particularly fitting 
that the Trade Union Movement by 
whose efforts free public education be- 
came a reality in the 19th Century, 
should now take the lead in establish- 
ing a way for ambitious young people 
to acquire a higher education. 


———— = 
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(1954, pp. 516, 556) 

Whereas—The United States could, 
according to competent authority, use 
tomorrow between 35,000 and 40,000 
adequately trained engineers but dur- 
ing the coming year will graduate no 
more than 17,500 trained engineers 
and will, due to the Atomic Age, un- 
questionably need increased numbers 
of scientifically and technically trained 
personnel in the near future, and 


Whereas—Opportunities for higher 
education in engineering must be cre- 
ated for those who are qualified but 
least able to afford such education, 
thereby conserving our resources and 
meeting our country’s most pressing 
manpower needs, and 


Whereas—Cooperative Plans for 
Education in Engineering exists today 
in many of our colleges and universi- 
ties, whereunder apprentices may, on 
an alternating basis, devote half of 
each year to on the job training and 
the remainder to classroom instruction 
in engineering qualifying them both as 
journeymen and as Bachelors of Sci- 
ence in Engineering upon the comple- 
tion of their period of apprenticeship 
and successful graduation from col- 
lege, now, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor wholeheartedly sup- 
ports and endorses Plans for Cooper- 
ative Education, particularly in en- 
gineering, involving both classroom 
and on the job education and experi- 
ence, and recommends that each In- 
ternational Union which has an ap- 
prentice training program give its full 
support to such plans by (1) paying 
the costs of tuition of qualified and 
deserving young students chosen by 
the college or university, and (2) en- 
suring, in cooperation with employ- 
ers in each industry, the apprenticing 
and the varied and remunerative em- 
ployment of such students in accord- 
ance with the cooperative plan, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That this convention re- 
quests the creation of a Committee on 
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Cooperative Education, composed of 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as Chairman and of 
such additional members as the Presi- 
dent shall designate, which shall: 


1. Promote and stimulate the finan- 
cial and practical participation of in- 
ternational and local unions in Plans 
for Cooperative Education through 
scholarships and through apprentic- 
ing students for employment under 
such plans; 

2. Cooperate with and secure the as- 
sistance of the Government, employ- 
ers and colleges and universities in 
accepting and establishing such plans 
adjusted to the needs of each industry. 


Freedom of 

1954, pp. 321, 560) In its compre- 
hensive report on developments in the 
field of Education in general, the E.C. 
submitted to the convention a section 
on “Attacks on Education” which re- 
lated efforts being made to control cur- 
riculum and text book content. The 
report stated in part: 

During the last year the attacks on 
our nation’s schools have increased 
in volume and number. 

We are in hearty accord with those 
attacks which show that a child will 
suffer in a nation which neglects its 
schools. Today there is a shortage of 
over 300,000 teachers. Thousands of 
classrooms are overcrowded; thou- 
sands more are manned by unqualified 
teachers serving on temporary cer- 
tificates. These facts demand an at- 
tack—not on the schools, but for them. 

We are, however, concerned over 
attacks on the curriculum and on text- 
book content from pressure groups 
and even from legislative bodies. No 
lay group should be allowed to deter- 
mine what is to be taught. The whole 
truth must be taught by skilled, pro- 
fessional teachers in a manner best 
suited to the age of the child. Neither 
the curriculum nor textbooks should 
be censored. 

Such censorship is a step toward 
totalitarianism even though it is often 
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intended as a means of fighting leftist 
propaganda. 

Of course, propaganda must be 
kept out of the school. But the facts 
about Communism must be taught in 
the school. It is through a knowledge 
of what Communism really is and an 
understanding of how it works that 
it can best be fought. It is refresh- 
ing to find that the American Bar 
Association is now taking the same 
position which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has long taken: that the 
schools must teach about Communism 
to protect our nation from it. 

However, it is not only the attacks 
from Communists and other known 
venal forces that we must fight. There 
is a movement well planned by certain 
industrial leaders to indoctrinate 
teachers and pupils with a belief that 
our nation’s future rests upon the ac- 
ceptance of the status quo in indus- 
trial relations, with probably a repeal 
of most social legislation which has 
been adopted for the common good. 

For some time the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and other 
such industrial organizations have 
fostered and promoted a campaign 
through which “to tie industry and 
education together.” Industry-Educa- 
tion days were one consequence of this 
tie. Reports on the earlier activities 
of these programs have been made to 
previous conventions and _ strong 
action has been taken by preceding 
American Federation of Labor con- 
ventions to thwart such propaganda 
programs, through our schools. How- 
ever, a bold far-reaching program was 
initiated last year by industry at a 
conference in New York City at which 
the Chairman of the Board of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany urged ‘a marriage of business 
and education.” The first aim of this 
conference was to take over American 
colleges and universities by offering 
them greater financial support. A 
more detailed conference was then 
planned for last November, held in 
White Sulphur Spring, W. Va. The 


report of the White Sulphur Springs 
conference specifically states ‘““Educa- 
tors and industrialists were invited on 
the basis of size, type, and location of 
their respective educational institu- 
tions and business enterprises.” The 
Conference proposed “cooperation in 
providing expanded educational sery- 
ices for industrial employes.” But 
significantly it did not invite any rep- 
resentative of industrial employes. 
The Conference enthusiastically agreed 
to support “greater efforts on the part 
of industry and education toward an 
understanding and resolution of prob- 
lems of mutual importance.” But no 
representative of any teacher organi- 
zation was invited. 

The Conference agreed that “sup- 
port for education by industry will be 
the natural consequence of further co- 
operative efforts in projects of mu- 
tual interest,” and that ‘Educators 
and industrialists should meet and 
work together whenever possible on a 
person to person basis.” The fact that 
this program is a serious challenge to 
academic integrity, and to the nation’s 
schools, is shown clearly in resolu- 
tions adopted by this Conference to 
the effect that ‘“more educational pro- 
grams should be geared to industry’s 
direct and immediate needs and, at 
the same time that industry should 
contribute more freely and fully to 
the general needs of educational in- 
stitutions.” With absolute candor the 
conference urged industry to give 
more money for education, stating that 
“In corporate giving, where there’s a 
will there’s a way” and “Corporate 
aid should be considered not as a gift 
or a grant, but as a factory expense, 
that is, as a cost of doing business.” 
Probably the most encouraging note 
in the Conference statement was the 
admission that “While presidents of 
universities and presidents of business 
organizations may agree fully, college 
faculties on the one hand, and direc- 
tors and stockholders on the other, 
must be convinced of the mutuality of 
interests and education and business, 


‘some fame ago in Factory Manage 
ment and Maintenance spelled out the 
‘prog for industry in simple words 
‘ander the eaption “How to Help Local 
Bckoals.” “Jf you're looking for a 
i way to take part im education of 
focal kids, why not supply company 
‘written textbooks to community 
schools. ‘Don’t have to be expensive, 
s Edgar S. Brownfind, Public Re 
tions Director, Republic Steel Com- 
pa . He adds, ‘You can start this 
t thing on a shoestring, you don’t have 
> put out books; you can put out 

ths. The idea is to ge 
st: Start small; and don’t give 
up” This spells out our challenge. 
_ We recommend that all State Fed- 
and Central Bodies be asked 
t 9 take an active part in fighting the 
= of company written textbooks and 
othe: slanted source material, in our 
schools whether it be from industry 
ee! tbe special interest 
“We are keenly sensitive to attacks 
public education. Probably, par- 
= beeause the American labor 
movement has played an important 
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Started 


‘erat io 


Td in this inoue. On the other 
han¢ 2 conspicuous pee 
sur schools and their teaching de 
Serves our sympathetic attention. 

_ During the last year at least 2 
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schools. hots: | senorita ise 


ee eee ae 

essential leadership im focusing na- 
tion-wide attention on the need for re- 
evaluating educational objectives. 
Then in cooperation with the crafts 
men best fitted to guide us im such 
activity —the professionally qualified 
teachers—we must help the teacher 
develop an atmosphere which will as 
sure to each child the sound traiming 
which our children are entitled io 
have. 

Our members must be given factual 
information to help them understand 
what the schools” program is and what 
it should be. 

Federal Aid 

(1954, pp. 319, 560) The Executive 
Couneil’s report reviews our long fight 
for federal aid, and tells of the pres- 
ent approach of having each of the 
five major fields where Federal aid for 
education is needed served by 2 sep- 
arate bill. Im this way no one provi- 
sion ean be used to delay action on the 
others. 

We eoneur m the Coumeil’s repori 
and urge continued active support for 

Federal Aid for School Consiruc- 
tion 

Pederal Aid for Teacher= Salaries 

Federal Aid for Scholarships 

Federal Aid to Combat Illiteracy 

Federal Aid for Services to Chil- 
dren 

Sopebenrwerderda en rma 
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Replacement of School Books 
Res. 68—(1954, pp. 395, 556) 
Resolved—That the delegates to this 
convention go on record to request the 
various Boards of Education through- 
out the country to immediately under- 
take steps to alleviate this deplorable 
situation by assuring the fathers and 
mothers of our country that their chil- 
dren will not become contaminated by 
the use of these unwholesome, disease- 
carrying books, and be it further 

Resolved—That the Board of Edu- 
cation be requested to replace all torn, 
dilapidated, dog-eared school books 
with new books at the beginning of 
every school term, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor include in its legis- 
lative program, legislation that will 
provide appropriations for the re- 
placement of school books annually, 
through the enactment of the Federal 
Aid to Education Bill. 


Segregation in Public Schools 


(also see: Racial Discrimination) Res. 
62 & 65: 

(1954, pp. 395, 396, 555) The Con- 
vention considered resolutions sup- 
porting the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision against segregated public 
schools. The following action was 
taken: 

Resolved—That this Seventy-third 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor assembled in Los 
Angeles, California, September, 1954, 
go on record as applauding, endorsing 
and supporting the aforementioned 
Supreme Court decision and call upon 
the central bodies, state federations, 
international and national unions and 
federal locals to join hands with law- 
abiding government officials, business, 
church, fraternal, civic and profes- 
sional groups and housewives, white 
and colored, Catholic and Protestant, 
Jew and Gentile, in the local communi- 
ties in the South in helping to bring 
about full and complete implementa- 
tion of this decision, in the interest of 
a peaceful, orderly, methodical transi- 


tion from the segregated public schools 
to the non-segregated pattern of pub- 
lic schools, with the realization and 
conviction that if our youth, black and 
white, can fight together and die to- 
gether on the battle fields in every war 
involving our country to preserve our 
American way of life, its national 
sovereignty and honor, they can, by 
the same token, go to the same school 
together and study together, which 
democratic procedure is certain to 
make and keep our country great. 


(1954, p. 560) Your committee is 
pleased that the American Federation 
of Labor is taking an active and con- 
structive role in helping the Court and 
the nation wisely determine an effec- 
tive program through which to imple- 
ment the Supreme Court decision. on 
segregation. 

Your commitee concurs in the report 
of the Executive Council and urges 
full support from all affiliated bodies 
in helping us as a nation realize the 
democratic goal which the decision 
envisages. 


Vocational Education 


(1954, p. 314) In its comprehensive 
report on developments in the general — 
field of education, the following sum- 
mation was included: 

The major problem on vocational 
education still confronts us. This is 
the thinly-veiled contempt in which 
manual labor and the manual worker 
are held by those educators who, with 
vigor and volume, proclaim their de- 
votion to democratic ideals and prin- 
ciples—but fail to practice the demo- 
cratic principles they claim to sup- 
port. 

Educational leaders themselves actu- 
ally play a significant role in helping 
develop and maintain these discrimi- 
natory practices against a large seg- 
ment of our society. We have often 
pointed out that in many schools the 
1.Q. is used as the basis of assigning 
pupils to vocational classes; pupils 
with low I.Q.’s are put in vocational 
classes and pupils with high I.Q.’s are 
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“suided” away from them. We will 
not here discuss the accuracy of the 
1.Q. itself, nor the role played by the 
environment and social experience of 
the pupil tested. 

Here we can but recognize that 
these practices prevail throughout the 
nation; that they reflect a wide-spread 
threat to our democratic way of life. 

This attitude is fundamentally a 
community problem. Until a more 
wholesome community attitude is de- 
veloped, and such an attitude is re- 
flected in a far wiser appreciation of 
changing and changed concepts of edu- 
cation, we cannot expect to make any 
progress in developing a truly sound 
education program. 

Therefore, we reaffirm recommen- 
dations of previous years that the 
American Federation of Labor, 
through its Committee on Education, 
eall a conference on “Education and 
Training for Work’, in which confer- 
ence a full consideration of vocational 
education and its relation to the en- 
tire educational structure should play 
a major role. 


Final Report of 1955 Convention— 
(1955, p. 257) In the final report of 
the E.C. before the merger of the 
A. F. of L. and the C.1.0., a brief 
summary of A. F. of L. contributions 
to the field of education and training 
was included in the report to the con- 
vention, as follows: 

As we approach the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and take stock of what contri- 
bution we bring, we recognize that 
we have made a particularly rich 
contribution in the development of an 
education program, through the 
years. It is on the program developed 
since the inception of our movement 
that we project a new, and we now 
hope, expanded program of education 
for the future. We recall the work 
of the early trade unions, the pro- 
genitors of the American Federation 
of Labor, with a high degree of re- 


spect and appreciation of what we 
in the American Federation of Labor 
have inherited from them. These early 
unions, in the first quarter of the 
19th century, laid the foundation not 
only for a great, strong, socially dedi- 
cated labor movement, but quite as 
firmly for a democratic society in 
which education, and especially the 
public school, was to be of major im- 
portance. These early labor leaders 
with different methods, but with the 
zeal and devotion of Horace Mann, 
fought for the establishment of the 
free public school, and as a corollary 
they fought at the same time for the 
abolition of child labor, and later for 
compulsory school attendance laws. 
They gave us the foundation on which 
we have built our education program. 
Their vision has inspired us: their 
common sense has guided us. 

From the start they recognized the 
school as an institution through which 
not only the tools of learning were 
mastered, but also a means through 
which knowledge was to be diffused. 
Early in our nation’s history, the 
Moulders, the Printers, the Painters, 
the Cordwainers were concerned with 
what children were taught quite as 
much as with the need of having 
them taught. They never sought to 
tell the schools and the teachers how 
to teach, but they set forth some 
broad principles which still are sound. 
They held that their children were to 
be prepared “to understand and ap- 
preciate the beautiful creations of 
God and of man,” and “to stand up 
not only to declaim but rather to de- 
fend the rights of man.” The health 
of school children concerned them, 
too, perhaps in saddened contempla- 
tion of the miserable homes from 
which so many of their children came, 
and the even more unwholesome fac- 
tory rooms to which they were to go 
—too soon, In Philadelphia, a group 
gave of their few spare daylight 
hours to put a window in a school 
“large enough to let the sun come 
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in and to let many little faces look 
out.” Another group taxed them- 
selves in New York to buy “a new 
pot-bellied stove to give our children 
warmth away from home.” 

They knew that the welfare of the 
child was greatly conditioned by the 
welfare of the child’s family. They 
concerned themselves with the wel- 
fare of the family. They fought for 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt 
“to give an honest man a chance to 
work to pay his debts and stay with 
his family.” In many places they won 
their fight for the establishment of 
public night schools, so that their 
members could “improve their knowl- 
edge and their power and so help and 
inspire their children.” Schooling to 
them was not only a matter of me- 
chanics; it was a source of inspira- 
tion and opportunity which the father 
wanted his child to have—after he 
had been denied it as a youth. 

The early trade union leaders gave 
us a mighty heritage and on that 
heritage we have built. 

The same ideals which motivated 
the early leaders among the fore- 
runners of the American Federation 
of Labor have motivated us; the same 
principles through which they sought 
to combine a practical mastery of the 
tools of learning with understanding 
and the diffusion of knowledge, guide 
us still today. 


Hence, we have fought for a broad 
curriculum for enriched experience 
for all children. 

Yet, we have always recognized the 
fact that funds were needed to enable 
the children to have not only a stove 
and a window, but a good school and 
good teachers. 

Shortly after the American Feder- 
ation of Labor was founded, we began 
our campaign not on a nation-wide 
basis, but on the state and local level, 
for more nearly adequate funds with 
which to give the proper and adequate 
training to the children whom we 
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were then able to get into schools. In 
the early 1900’s we pioneered in the 
movement, then beginning to assert 
itself, to take the schools out of per- 
sonal and party politics; to apply 
what was then called “fa special kind 
of civil service law” to school ap- 
pointments. We wanted some assur- 
ance that teachers would be selected 
on merit and would be assured ten- 
ure of office so long as they per- 
formed their work satisfactorily and 
with professional responsibility, Later 
the fight for tenure laws took form 
in many places. About this time also 
began the movement for salary sched- 
ules through which to provide the 
same pay for all persons who did the 
same work, and who were equally 
well prepared to do it. Incidentally, 
we dared speak up in many places 
where salary schedules were being 
planned, to urge the recognition for 
women in those schedules. At the 
same time we continued to join forces 
with the groups that were working 
to enrich the curriculum in the 
schools—just as the early leaders had 
done almost a century before that. 
The tragic plea of our children’s 
parents for safe, fireproof schools 
made then, a half a century ago, is 
still a necessary plea today. Prog- 
ress was made, though not rapidly. 
When the First World War com- 


BAF et shina ii alge Ne 


so. 


manded the attention of all of us, — 


Sam Gompers helped plan for a new 


concept of education. Too many pu- ; 


pils had dropped out of school before 
reaching high school, too few were 
being trained in the manual arts. The 
schools, he contended, were to help 


train girls and boys for work in the © 
factories and on the farm and in the 


home, and in related subjects to make 
them better citizens. 


Actually ten years before the First — 


World War we emphasized the need 
for such training in our schools. Sam 
Gompers in 1908 had appointed a spe- 
cial committee to make a study of the 
whole problem of vocational educa- 


vigos 
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tion—the need for it, the methods to 
be used in teaching it, the subjects to 
be taught, the relation which such 
training given in the schools was to 
have to the trade union movement and 
to industry. For two years this spe- 
cial American Federation of Labor 
committee explored the whole field. 
Many of their findings, made almost 
a half century ago, are pertinent to- 
day. But it was the impact of the 
First World War which pointed up 
the need for nation-wide action, and 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for taking action to meet 
the need. Hence, it is not surprising 
to find that Senator Hoke Smith met 
with Sam Gompers and with the Fed- 
eration’s Committee on Education to 
plan the original draft of the bill to 
establish a federally supported pro- 
gram of vocational education, just 
before the United States entered the 
First World War. However, our con- 
tribution was not merely that we 
helped launch a program in vocation- 
al education; it was and is that we 
have continued an active constructive 
interest in it. 

Through the years we have evalu- 
ated the program sympathetically, 
but critically. We have condemned 
harmful practices, but have recom- 
mended constructive means for the 
improvement of the program. We 
have, in some areas, been particularly 
concerned over the lack of cooperative 
relations of the industrial training 
program to our trade union move- 
ment, and particularly incident to the 
need for training on the job. At 
times we have found cases in which 
the so-called education program was 
used to exploit children. In the 1920’s 
we fought the Gary System. In the 
1930’s we exposed many places where 
ehild-exploitation was masquerading 
as vocational training. Dozens of no- 
torious incidents occurred. There was 
the shirtwaist factory in Mississippi, 
the hosiery factory in Pennsylvania, a 
shrimp cannery in Louisiana, the high 


school girl replacing a regular sales- 
girl under the guise of “distributive 
education.” While we have always 
fought such practices where we found 
them because they were in direct vio- 
lation of the spirit and the letter of 
the law under which they were being 
conducted, we have nevertheless, 
through the years, continuously urged 
adequate financial support for the 
program and have given our full sup- 
port and cooperation to the purpose 
of the program itself. 

Several years ago we undertook a 
survey and sample study of the opera- 
tion of the vocational program in sey- 
eral states, to determine its practical 
value and the degree to which the 
standards which mean much to us 
were being observed. 

Quite recently we obtained infor- 
mation from our state federations re- 
garding the practical operation of the 
program in their respective states. 
Over 80 per cent of those replying in- 
dicated a working relationship with 
state school authorities. However, the 
reports also indicated the need for 
more definite plans for such a co- 
operative program. To that end we 
are planning further activity. 

We are greatly disturbed to see the 
Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education, at the national level, abol- 
ished. We believe this committee and 
its subsidiaries must be restored. We 
have for the last three years asked 
that these committees be reestab- 
lished. 

At this time, having failed to have 
these committees reestablished by ad- 
ministrative ruling through which 
they were abolished, we now recom- 
mend that the Federation undertake 
as a definite major project the resto- 
ration of these committees as author- 
ized by statute, by having the funds 
in the appropriation act earmarked 
for the conduct of such advisory com- 
mittees as the statute provides. 

It is particularly encouraging to us 
to report that our working relations 
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in this field of training with govern- 
ment personnel at the national, state 
and local level, and with other organi- 
zations interested in this program, 
have improved greatly during the last 
few years. It is the development of 
such constructive working relations 
with other interested groups in fur- 
thering our program which has been 
the source of particular satisfaction 
to us. Our program in this field has 
been implemented by the development 
of other programs, also. 

The Federation, during the last 
two decades, pioneered and has been 
successful in having programs in 
apprenticeship training established 
throughout the nation. The tremen- 
dous potentialities of such a program 
are appreciated by us and merit the 
continued support of the entire move- 
ment at the national, state and local 
level. We would particularly point 
out at this time the need for having 
school “credit” given for apprentice- 
ship training which is not given for 
other formally organized work con- 
ducted in a school. 

Education to us has meant the full 
utilization of the mechanics and tools 
of learning as a basis, not as an end 
of learning. On this premise we have 
worked for the development of a 
sound vocational training program. 
But this approach to education has 
not in any way limited our effort to 
improve education in many ways. The 
record shows that for over fifty years 
the American Federation of Labor 
pioneered and fought to give every 
child and youth and adult the training 
that would best equip him to give and 
to make the greatest contribution and 
service for better living. Since the 
First World War we have supported 
the establishment of the junior high 
school to help keep children in school; 
the enrichment of school curriculum 
to accord children of different and 
varied capacities the opportunity to 
benefit more fully through their 
schooling; night schools for youth and 


adults, native or foreign born, in 
either special education for improve- 
ment in their work or in general citi- 
zenship training; the nursery school 
and the kindergarten to give the 
young child a well-oriented start in 
their training; special opportunities 
for the gifted child; special education 
for the handicapped child; small 
classes for all children. We are par- 
ticularly proud that we pioneered in 
these fields and that we found other 
groups ready to cooperate with us in 
our program. 

But we were practical. We realized 
that these programs called for more 
well-trained teachers. These teachers 
we knew had to be paid far more than 
they were being paid. Some states, 
some cities could not pay them. Par- 
ticularly were funds lacking where 
funds were most needed. The problem 
we soon realized of each state was the 
problem of other states. Our popu- 
lation is highly mobile. The un- 
schooled boy from one state becomes 
the unemployable illiterate of another 
state. The federal government’s re- 
sponsibility for helping each state 
meet its responsibilities became more 
and more clear. With the establish- 
ment of the vocational training pro- 
gram on the eve of the First World 
War, with the financial help of the 
federal government, the responsibility 
of the federal government to co- 
operate with the states financially to 
help them maintain their schools be- 
came an accepted fact among most of 
the socially responsible groups. 

Again, the Federation played a sig- 
nificant pioneer role. In 1918 the 
American Federation of Labor Com- 
mittee on Education proposed a pro- 
gram of broader federal financial aid 
for education. By this time the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, a union 
composed of professionally qualified 
teachers, had become a firmly estab- 
lished organization and its leaders 
were able to give the American Fed- 
eration of Labor essential technical 
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advice in planning the early program 
of federal aid for education. 

Other lay groups and professional 
groups also began to explore the vari- 
ous possibilities of federal financial 
aid for education. Some wanted only 
emergency aid during the war, some 
wanted the federal government to as- 
sume a role of dominance in educa- 
tion; leadership they called it. The 
Federation then adopted a few basic 
principles and these still hold good. 
We stated that the administration of 
education is a State function, and 
must so remain, but that the respon- 
sibility of the federal government in 
assuring the states the means “to 
retain their democratic form of gov- 
ernment in a republic must be pro- 
tected and if need be, aided.” Then 
we pointed out that “such a govern- 
ment can only be assured if the citi- 
zens who constitute it are educated.” 

But the Federation not only urged 
federal funds for greater national 
service, the Federation made its fight 
for a way to raise these funds. We 
played an important part in the fight 
for a federal income tax law. The 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion authorizing a personal, federal 
income tax was adopted by the Con- 
gress and ratified by the states, just 
before the First World War. The fed- 
eral government then was authorized 
to take money directly from the indi- 
vidual citizen, to promote the general 
welfare and to assure each man a 
more equitable share of the nation’s 
resources and to participate more 
fully in its opportunities. On this 
premise we contended that the federal 
government which had always been 
morally bound, was then legally com- 
petent to give aid to the states to 
further the education of everyone in 
the several states. 

On the premise that the federal 
government has the responsibility and 
the financial capacity to help the 
states maintain their schools and serv- 
ices for children, the Federation has 


for over forty years fought for fed- 
eral aid for education. 

From year to year we have re- 
evaluated the methods and the means 
of getting financial aid for the states 
for education; how much should the 
federal government give; how should 
the funds be allocated among the 
states; how disbursed within the 
states; what standards should the fed- 
eral government attach to the use of 
these funds; what safeguards were to 
be held necessary; for what purpose 
should the funds be used. Issue after 
issue has been raised. Struggles for 
federal aid have aroused prejudices 
and passions. 


Through all the disputes, through 
all the attacks which have been made 
on the Federation for the principles 
which have guided us in relation to 
standards to be observed in the ad- 
ministration of a program of federal 
aid for education, we have adhered to 
the principles which to us have ap- 
peared sound and just, and today 
these principles are being widely ac- 
cepted by all groups, lay and pro- 
fessional, as sound, 


Principles in Regard to 
Federal Aid for Education 


The Federation at first concerned 
itself largely with emphasizing the 
need for federal aid for education and 
gave but little attention to the form 
and manner in which such aid was to 
be given. 

By 1920, the Federation’s leaders 
recognized the need for some stand- 
ards to govern such an aid program. 
The approach made by the Federation 
to this program was conditioned by 
other movements then being supported 
by the Federation, through which to 
protect and promote the welfare of 
every child. During the 1920’s the 
Federation fought for national laws 
to wipe out child labor. Twice, the 
Supreme Court ruled out statutes 
which we had asked Congress to adopt 
which would have outlawed child la- 
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bor in interstate commerce on the 
ground that such a law would be un- 
constitutional. Then we asked for an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
the Congress the power to enact this 
legislation. (Some twenty years later 
a law similar to the one for which we 
asked in 1920 was adopted and held 
to be Constitutional.) During the 
same period the Federation fought for 
a program to protect the health of 
young children through the Shepherd- 
Towner Act whose principles are now 
a part of our social security law. Our 
state federations were pressing for 
the establishment of “Mother’s Pen- 
sions,” which today are in principle, 
also in our social security law. Our 
state federations fought also for the 
establishment of juvenile courts, for 
compulsory school attendance laws and 
free textbooks for all school children. 
In many ways we were making a 
nation-wide fight, and in many in- 
stamces asking for national aid for 
our children. 

Hence, our early fight for federal 
aid for education was broadly con- 
ceived and gave attention to but few 
administrative principles. These were: 

1. The administration of educa- 
tion is a State function and musi so 
remain. 

2. The State must set its stand- 
ards of minimum education require- 
ments for every child, but parents 
shall have the right to determine 
how such standards are to be met. 

3. Federal funds granted to a 
State are to be administered under 
State law. 

But soon, the Federation recognized 
the need for safeguards to implement 
these principles. By 1928 additional 
principles —they were safeguards — 
became a part of the Federation’s 
program: 

4, Federal funds must be allo- 
cated among the states on the basis 
of a weighted formula giving more 
funds to the states in greatest need, 
and least able to raise these funds. 


5. Federal funds must be shared 
alike by all groups in the state even 
though the state’s pattern dis- 
criminated against or differentiated 
the programs of racial groups. 

6. While public funds were to be 
used only in a manner in harmony 
with federal and state standards, no 
law, federal or state, should prevent — 
the use of private funds to establish — 
and maintain private schools which 
may be recognized by the state as 
meeting the state’s educational 
standards. 

The depression years of the 1930’s” 
when federal funds for educational 
programs were widely distributed, 
pointed up the need for more definite — 
safeguards in the use of federal funds. 
Year by year the Federation re- 
affirmed its support of a program of 
federal aid for education, and year by 
year set forth more specific standards 
to govern state and local use of fed- 
eral funds. 

In the early 1940’s further princi- 
ples of administration were added to 
supplement those already accepted. 
These principles still hold good. In 
addition to the six already adopted 
the following six were added: 

7. The state and its ner sub- 
divisions shall be required to main- 
tain at least their present approp: pri- 
ations, so that federal funds shall 
supplement and not supplant loc: 
funds. 

8. Not less than 75 per cent of 
the total federal allocation for any 
state shall be used for teachers 
salaries. 

9. Federal funds are to be mac = 
available for each part of the s 
in need thereof. 

10. The states receiving 
funds shall be required to 
their plans for the use of such 
funds, before the funds are 
pended, and later report, showi: 
how the funds were expended. 

11. A federal audit of 
funds shall be made. 
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School Construciion 


The proposal for school construction 
has made considerable headway dur- 
ing the last decade. Few leaders im 
our nation ioday do not recognize this 
need. The specific proposal was some 
what advanced in the Senaie durmg 
the closing months of the Sri Con- 
gress. A bill proposing federal aid 


ever, no aciion was taken on this pro- 
posal by the House during ihe S3rd 
Congress. 

The legisiaiive situziion has pre- 
Vented posiiive aciion im ihe Senzie 
Hearimgs were held on the Hill Bill 
providing $500 million annually for 
iwo years for federal emergency ax 
We supporied this legiziziion. We op- 
posed the Smith Bill which through its 


nent aid more difenli and more re 
mote. No aciion was taken by the 


Smith Bill. Much credit is due Rep. 
Kelley of Pemmsylvania, who was able 
to bring out some form of proposal 
However, the bill as reporied com- 
pletely ignores ihe principle of allo- 
cation on the basis of relative need 


the naijon, ti would noi iend io reduce 
the mequaliijes among ihe siaies ai 
the present iime. However, ihe bill m 
even this form is noi yei assured 


tempi io make ihe bill an early order 
of basimess im 1956. 
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It is incorrect to claim that either 
party is totally responsible for the 
lack of action on this legislation. 
Neither party wants to precipitate a 
debate which would involve considera- 
tion of the many issues which must be 
faced in relation to the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation in the 
nation’s schools. 


The Supreme Court Decision 


At this point it is necessary that we 
review and restate our position in re- 
gard to educational opportunities for 
all persons under the laws of our 
country. As we have just stated, 
neither major political party wants an 
open debate; morally there can be no 
evasion on the issues involved in the 
question. In the first place, the Fed- 
eration has stood for equality of op- 
portunity without consideration of 
race, creed or status. Legally and 
morally, the highest court of our land 
has enunciated a fundamental prin- 
ciple: that segregation in the nation’s 
public schools is unconstitutional. 


It is difficult to see how any law- 
abiding group of citizens regardless of 
their personal reaction can take any 
action in derrogation of this pro- 
nouncement. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, speaking through its 
Executive Council last winter, de- 
clared that it believes that no federal 
funds should be granted to any state 
which takes positive action in defiance 
of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Our Executive 
Council was careful in determining its 
position. We made no recommendation 
regarding the methods to be used 
within any state to carry out the deci- 
sion of the Court. However, we did 
take positive affirmative action in sup- 
port of the Supreme Court decision 
and we recommended that the conven- 
tion affirm the position the Council has 
taken in support of the fundamental 
principle of equal justice under the 
law. We submit that there can be no 
justification for the use of federal 


funds to implement conduct which is 
in deliberate and outspoken contempt 
of the law of the land. 

However, we cannot let the question 
rest merely with the fundamental 
principle that law must be observed. 
That is axiomatic, 

We must recognize the need for aid- 
ing the states and the local communi- 
ties in administering the decision of 
the court. Billions of dollars are 
needed to overcome the great injustice 
that the old policy inflicted on a por- 
tion of our population. As the Court 
has pointed out in both decisions, 
there can be no equality if under the 
law one group is segregated from 
another and by consequent circum- 
stances made to develop a pattern of 
conduct which in itself marks = 
makes the group inferior. 

Immediately then, we need billions 
of dollars from public and private 
sources to fill in the gap. Remedial 
schools and training centers must be 
established to bring up reading levels, 
special educational experiences must — 
fill in that vast cultural vacuum pro- 
duced in the lives of underprivileged 
children by the deprivation of eco- 
nomic and social privileges. Accel- 
erated teaching to help pupils meet 
their respective age-grade achieve- 
ment levels is needed. 

The criterion for measuring the ca- 
pacity of children and youth—the so- 
called standardized tests— must in 
themselves be far more thoroughly 
tested. At present both intelligence 
tests and achievement tests measure 
social and educational experience at 
least as much as they measure native 
capacity. A better and a wiser testing 
program is needed for all. All of these 
factors show that the complex situa- 
tion based on the implementation of 
the Supreme Court decision must be 
faced frankly. The issues should not 
and cannot be avoided. 

The American Federation of Labor 
must fight with all the power it can 
muster for the multiple billion dollar 


ee 
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school construction program, but it 
cannot, in the light of its tradition and 
the principles upon which the Federa- 
tion is founded, support a program in 
defiance of the law as an immediate 
material expedient, regardless of how 
great the need for material better- 
ment may be, and so destroy the moral 
values on which our whole movement 
must rest. 


Federal Aid for Public School 
Teachers’ Salaries 

While from time to time members 
have introduced bills for the general 
purpose of having the Federal Govern- 
ment help states pay their public 
school teachers more nearly adequate 
salaries, the only comprehensive and 
well planned bill which seeks aid for 
the payment of teachers’ salaries is 
the bill sponsored by Senator James 
Murray (S. 277 of the 83rd Congress). 
This bill defines a teacher as one “who 
works in direct relation with the pu- 
pils in the schools.” There is consid- 
erable sentiment for such a bill. The 
principles embodied in this bill merit 
our continued active support. 

However, it may be inadvisable to 
press for aid for salaries at the same 
time that we are pressing for aid for 
school construction. We ourselves have 
pointed out that federal aid for school 
construction would “release” state 
funds which would otherwise have to 
be used for capital outlay and which 
could then be made available for state 
aid for salaries. However, the legisla- 
tive strategy must be governed by the 
advice of the legislative representa- 
tives of the Federation. 


Federal Aid for Scholarships and 
Loans 

The third of our five major pro- 
posals for federal aid is for schol- 
arships and loans for worthy students. 

The development of our human re- 
sources is our greatest potential of 
wealth. In planning a program of 
scholarship aid, the four questions 
which must be faced are: (1) Who is 
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to finance the scholarships; (2) On 
what criteria are trainees to be se- 
lected; (3) How are the programs to 
be administered; (4) For what fields 
of study are the scholarships to be 
given. 

First: Whose responsibility is the 
financing of a nation-wide scholarship 
program? 

The Federal Government should help 
develop its potential human resources. 
It should encourage and assist those 
who wish to study more, get the op- 
portunity for further study. There is 
logic and justice in this proposal. This 
is a long-term peacetime need, not 
just a wartime or depression or emer- 
gency proposal. 

Private industry gives direct finan- 
cial grants and scholarships amount- 
ing to millions of dollars annually. 
Our labor movement also is granting 
scholarships in many fields. 

Formerly colleges awarded many 
scholarships and supplemented them 
with grants for the student’s personal 
maintenance. Today the colleges do 
not have the means to do this. 

But, we as a nation cannot afford 
to rely solely on private sources for 
funds to assure the attendance of 
qualified youth at institutions of 
higher learning. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has for ten years supported a program 
of federal aid for scholarships. The 
need for more technically trained per- 
sonnel in science and engineering has 
been emphasized by lay and profes- 
sional groups; by civil and military 
authorities. Lay groups have also 
pressed for more doctors and dentists. 
Trained teachers are also greatly 
needed; over 60,000 for next year 
alone. So are nurses. If scholarships 
can assure us more trained teachers 
and more trained nurses, the govern- 
ment should certainly provide the nec- 
essary funds for these scholarships. 
It is good to know that a number of 
our affiliated internationals are estab- 
lishing training programs in coopera- 
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tion with a number of universities to 
help meet this need. 

Specific principles govern this situ- 
ation. 

First: Regardless of whether pri- 
vate industry gives aid and even 
though the donor does not restrict or 
impair academic freedom and con- 
tent integrity, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has held that govern- 
ment itself has a great responsibility 
in developing opportunities for higher 
education for American youth. Pri- 
vate funds may properly supplement 
public funds in helping qualified youth 


receive higher education, However, 
the basic responsibility is govern- 
mental. 


Second: Should government trans- 
fer the administration of the program 
to a private agency ? Government may 
well establish coordinated federal, 
state and local machinery for the ad- 
ministration of the program. The ad- 
vice and cooperation of qualified pri- 
vate groups would also always be 
desirable. But government should not 
give over the administration of this 
program to any private agency as is 
proposed in one of the bills. A na- 
tional advisory council broadly repre- 
sentative of all interested, qualified 
groups could properly serve in an 
advisory capacity for government in 
the administration of such a program 
—hbut to no one private group should 
the administration of the program be 
given. 

Third: To whom should scholarship 
aid be given? We have held that the 
grant is to be given to develop the 
individual and to increase the nation’s 
store of knowledge. Every qualified 
youth should be encouraged and aided 
in seeking further education and 
training. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has always been opposed to any means 
test in selecting qualified youth for 
higher education. Such a test violates 
fundamental democratic principles 
and is educationally unsound. If a 
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student of ample means is awarded a 
scholarship, he may return the amount 
he received, as a gift to a college or 
other institution of learning. But the 
selection of men and women of ability 
for scholarship grants should be based 
solely on their capacity to profit them- 
selves and their fellow men through 
further study, and their selection 
should not involve any consideration 
of their financial status. 

Fourth: For what fields of study 
should scholarship aid be given? For 
many years we have pleaded for aid 
for medical studies; aid to build and 
equip more medical colleges and aid 
to enable more qualified students to 
study medicine. The nation is des- 
perately in need of more doctors. 


— 


At present the vast majority of — 


scholarships and grants available are 
given to promote further research in 
science and engineering, and other 


more restricted technical studies to aid — 


industry and for national defense. 


There is an emphasis being placed on ~ 


keeping our scientific research at a 
par with the work of our possible 


national enemies and on technical — 


training for industry. Precision! Effi- 
ciency! They are to be stressed. Yet, 
a nation which becomes but an effi- 


cient machine cannot survive. A na- 
tion which would restrict its creative 
impulses to material improvement and — 
ignore social and aesthetic values may 


easily destroy its heart, its soul—and 
then its life. 


The rise to power of a depraved, 
uneducated, but cunning man in an 


efficient technically trained Germany 
is proof of the fact that training for 
efficiency and technical skill alone does 
not equip a nation to resist a tyranni- 
cal leader, or to oppose a wicked or 
destructive program which may con- 
front it. 

Our culture is an expression of 
practical knowledge coupled with aes- 
thetic and humanitarian values. We 
have combined the fruits of technical 
research and the benefits which sci- 


wy 
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ence has brought to mankind to bring 
extensive gains and comforts to thou- 
sands of homes. Our nation must con- 
tinue to afford full opportunity for 
the growth and development of 
aesthetic and humanitarian values 
through which we maintain that spark 
which makes life a challenge and a 
joy. It is in seeking to meet that chal- 
lenge that we must, through the lib- 
eral arts and fine arts, as well as 
through technical developments, bring 
greater pleasure, comfort, and inspi- 
ration to the lives of all. It is for this 
many-sided objective, not just for ma- 
terial gain, that scholarships and loans 
must be made available with the help 
of the Federal Government to all stu- 
dents qualified to benefit therefrom in 
the field through which they can best 
make their contribution to enriching 
their own lives and to bring a fuller 
life to others. 

In harmony with these principles we 
must seek a program of federal aid 
through which to afford worthy youth 
the opportunity for further develop- 
ment. 


Federal Aid in the Development 
of the Arts 


One of the most encouraging devel- 
opments in Congress is a widespread 
recognition of the arts—liberal arts 
and fine arts. 

Many bills have been introduced this 
year which would authorize the estab- 
lishment and development of an arts 
program. A movement for the recog- 
nition of the role played in American 
culture by letters and the arts was 
initiated some years ago. Today there 
is enthusiastic support for such a pro- 
gram in many quarters. 


Such a program becomes a part of 
the general educational development 
of youth and adults. It is because we 
have failed in the past to recognize the 
need for such a program in these fields 
as an essential part of our American 
cultural experience that we are par- 
ticularly pleased to note it here. 
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At the national and state level this 
program merits our continued sup- 
port. It is a movement in which we 
should solicit the support of many 
community groups. 


Federal Aid for Services for 
Children 


The Douglas Bill, introduced during 
the 8ist Congress, remains the best 
bill thus far presented for services 
through which to protect and promote 
the welfare of all children. We should 
seek to have this bill re-introduced. 
It merits our active support in the 
next session of Congress. 

Probably the outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of services for chil- 
dren which was enacted this year 
were provisions to assure better serv- 
ices for the mentally and the physi- 
cally handicapped child. 


The School Lunch Program 


The school lunch program is still 
thoroughly inadequate. However, we 
are grateful that it was not slashed 
below its present level even though 
efforts were made to this effect. Two 
items should be noted in developing 
our position on the school lunch pro- 
gram: first, this program should be a 
basis of effecting close cooperation be- 
tween our organization and the several 
farm groups (school lunch aid comes 
by way of federal purchase of “sur- 
plus” farm products); second, we 
must develop a sense of service for all 
children and oppose any means test in 
relation to the administration of the 
program. While we were successful 
in the early days of this program in 
eliminating a federal means test, nev- 
ertheless a number of communities 
use the means test in the administra- 
tion of the program. The use of the 
means test is doubly bad for the effect 
that it has on the child classified as 
“too poor to pay for his milk and 
lunch” and the effect it has on other 
children who either do not wish to or 
cannot qualify under the means test 
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and those who have means but come 
from homes in which they are not fed 
an adequate amount of good whole- 
some food. Our concern is for the 
child; rich and poor. 


The Children’s Bureau 


No agency renders greater service 
for the children of the United States 
than does the Children’s Bureau. In 
research, and in administering its 
federal-state programs of service it 
continues to devote itself, its skill and 
dedication to the welfare of the na- 
tion’s children. It would be well for 
our state federations to conduct insti- 
tutes on “Serving the Children of Our 
State with the Help of the National 
Government.” 

The publications of the Children’s 
Bureau are uniformly excellent and 
may well serve as “textbooks” in con- 
nection with any community project 
in this field. 


Child Labor 


The continually recurring efforts to 
remove restrictions and limitations 
from the federal and state laws out- 
lawing child labor, coupled with the 
efforts to circumvent laws in effect 
by exploiting children in factories, in 
industrialized agriculture, in indus- 
trialized home work is a constant chal- 
lenge to us. 

Fortunately, we have been able to 
defeat all national efforts to weaken 
the provisions protecting children now 
carried in federal law. We shall con- 
tinue to work for the protection of 
the migrant child and for the develop- 
ment of newer and better opportuni- 
ties, carefully supervised, for the de- 
velopment of the child and young 
worker outside the school. 


Compulsory School Attendance 
Laws and Free Textbooks 


On the basis of a survey made by the 
Committee on Education, we report 
that there are still over twenty states 
and territories in which the loopholes 
in compulsory school attendance laws 


and child labor laws make possible the 
exploitation of millions of our chil- 
dren... =. 

The fact that many states still re- 
quire children, even in the elementary 
grades, to purchase their own school 
books, is an overt denial of free pub- 
lic education. In a number of states 
the child labor laws are relaxed to the 
vanishing point by giving power to 
local authorities to exclude children 
from school “if the child is needed at 
home,” or “if specialized work condi- 
tions demand the use of the children.” 


We recommend that each state fed- 
eration be called upon to reexamine its 
compulsory school attendance laws — 
and its child labor laws noting the — 
relationship between the two laws. 

On the basis of the facts revealed 
in the law, each state federation is 
asked to make the protection of all 
children through adequate school at- 
tendance and child labor laws imple- 
mented by necessary family aid pro- 
visions, a major undertaking in the — 
coming year. 

We further direct that the Commit- 
tee on Education undertake in coop- 
eration with the state federations a 
program of helping focus attention on 
this problem. 

As we have often pointed out and 
reemphasized elsewhere in this re- 
port, we must concern ourselves not 
only with the mechanics of getting 
children and youth into schools for 
further education, but it is at least as 
important that there be assured for 
every child the type of training and 
education which will profit him most 
in making him into a_ well-rounded 
good citizen. 


Counseling and Guidance 


It is of the greatest importance that 
a study be made of the entire subject 
of guidance and counseling before any 
further legislation on this subject is 
enacted. Guidance and counseling are 
terms which require critical analysis, 
both in their relation to schools, vet- 
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erans’ programs and industry in gen- 
eral. Counseling and guidance should 
be based upon a real knowledge of the 
economic, social and industrial struc- 
ture of our nation. It should recognize 
not merely the measurable technical 
capabilities of individual human be- 
ings but also the needs of the com- 
munity, the relation of the various 
elements in our society and the need 
of effecting cooperation between these 
various elements for the common 
good. 

The use of mental tests and achieve- 
ment tests should be critically evalu- 
ated not only to focus attention on the 
need of further studies of the tests 
themselves, but also on the need of 
more properly evaluating the implica- 
tions of the tests and their use. Labor 
has a profound responsibility at this 
time in seeking to have public atten- 
tion focused carefully upon the social 
standards and social objectives in- 
volved in the many counseling and 
guidance programs. 


It is, therefore, recommended that 
a special study be made by the Stand- 
ing Committee on Education of the 
entire field of counseling and guidance 
in relation to the social well-being of 
the individual and the well-being of 
the community. 


A Program to Combat Illiteracy 
and Further Develop an Adult 
Education Program 


Many proposals have been made for 
the development of a program through 
which to eradicate adult illiteracy. The 
extensive loss to our country by its 
failure to provide for the training of 
millions of our people who were 
allowed to reach adulthood without 
being able to read or write is 
a serious indictment against us. For 
over 30 years the Federation has ex- 
pressed indignation over this condi- 
tion, but we have not been able to have 
much done to remedy this situation. 
A number of bills have from time to 
time been introduced in Congress to 


authorize the Federal Government to 
counteract this grave situation. . . 
However, we have not, as a nation, 
applied ourselves with determination 
to overcome this unpardonable situa- 
tion. 

This condition—12 million adult il- 
literates — should command primary 
attention of the Standing Committee 
on Education, and we urge that they 
be instructed to make the formulation 
and execution of a program to over- 
come the situation a major and imme- 
diate order of business. This is one 
phase of our adult education program 
in which the whole nation must be 
asked to join us. 

There is, at this time, a special need, 
for us to review and briefly restate the 
objectives of other phases of our pro- 
gram in the field of adult education. 

For over three decades the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has developed 
a program in Adult Education; a pro- 
gram born of the dynamics of our 
trade union movement. To help the 
worker as a producer, eager to share 
the know-how of his job; and the 
worker as a citizen ready to assume 
his responsibilities in a free demo- 
cratic society; and the worker relaxed 
to enjoy the arts or just the simple 
comfort and contentment of family 
life—are the purposes of our own dis- 
tinetive adult education. At times we 
have evaluated our programs and con- 
sidered them in relation to other agen- 
cies. A policy adopted last year rec- 
ognizes the potential value of shared 
interest, but emphasizes the need of 
our maintaining control and direction 
of any program we sponsor. 

The value of mass media in. our 
adult programs has been increasingly 
emphasized. Films, film strips, and 
other visual and audio aids are being 
used effectively. Short term and 
long term institutes; college coopera- 
tive training programs; international 
training centers; rural-industrial co- 
operative educational projects have all 
had our interest in the last thirty-five 
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years. From these activities there has 
come for all of us a sense of responsi- 
bility to assure the continuing devel- 
opment of such programs to give to 
each worker a better understanding 
and a deeper sense of participating in 
our trade union movement. The report 
of the activities in workers’ education 
over the last year gives promise for 
even greater future work. We wel- 
come the potential for the better and 
more varied personal and community 
services which our movement will, we 
hope, ever develop. 


The Basic Considerations in Our 
Education Program 

Practical needs for schools and 
teachers have so commanded the na- 
tion’s attention that many citizens 
have become insensitive to the pro- 
found significance of education in a 
free society. 

Education is not limited to formal 
schooling. All experiences and forces 
which help develop man in his society 
are a part of our education. The Fed- 
eration has, since its inception, con- 
cerned itself with the whole educa- 
tional process: the philosophy, the 
methods, the scope and the purpose. 
We have felt that the school shares 
responsibility with the family, the 
home, the church and other character- 
building agencies. To many persons 
“education” has meant “credits,” 
“grades,” perhaps a degree. The Fed- 
eration has sought to restore a more 
significant meaning, a better appre- 
ciation of the function of a democratic 
society, a deeper respect for the rights 
and dignity of every man, a stronger 
sense of responsibility to the free soci- 
ety we wish to preserve and to develop 
a respect for work done in good con- 
science by any man, in any place. The 
tremendous problem for education to- 
day is to equip man better to help him 
help himself and his fellow men ina 
free society; to understand and appre- 
ciate what a free society is. 

Education is concerned with forces 


that are so fundamental in shaping 
human thought and action that the 
safety of free institutions requires 
that we never forget the possibilities 
and dangers of regimentation. 

It is particularly important that we 
be alert to any attempt to control the 
content of subjects taught in our — 
schools and to oppose any such at- 
tempt. We hold that the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth © 
be taught in our schools by methods ~ 
best suited to the age of the children . 
taught. We hold further that no j 
teacher controlled by any group or — 
foreign nation can effectively teach in 
our schools, and therefore we must I 
continue not only to oppose attempts : 
to control educational content, but we — 
must protect the freedom of . the 
teacher. We recognize the right and 
the duty of government to require / 
loyalty of all public employees, in- 
cluding teachers, but we maintain that — 
a teacher charged with disloyalty, — 
subversion or any other form of un- 
ethical conduct shall be heard on the © 
charges made, in strict conformity — 
with laws and rules then in force in — 
his jurisdiction. 

In considering the form of educa- 
tion from which each child would 
profit most, the schools must, we be- 
lieve, consider not only the types of 
formal education available today, but 
also the revisions and changes that — 
could profitably be made. Then, tool 
there must be some appreciation of — 
the fact that formal schooling is but 
one form of education, and under cer- — 
a circumstances not necessarily the — 

est. : 

There is a trend today to emphasize 
the importance of formal wade 
education for all. Since the First 
World War the nation, with honest 
determination, has sought to bring 
and keep more and more young people 
in school—regardless of how well or 
how properly the school into which 
they were brought actually educated 
them. We insist on compulsory school 
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attendance but at the same time we 

demand that schooling be made more 

_ flexible; that even though far greater 
costs are involved in a varied curricu- 
lum that the results more than justify 
the additional expenditures. 

Actually, as we have pointed out for 
the last 30 years, there is a grave 
danger involved in attempting to hold 

youth in a formal school in which 

academic and all achievement stand- 
_ards have been lowered and discipline 
has been so relaxed as to threaten to 
destroy essential standards of good 
citizenship. 

The Federation has long urged that 
this major problem—keeping youth in 
some form of well planned training 
program under conditions which would 
equip him morally and economically 
for better citizenship—be made the 
subject of conference and discussion 
in local communities. Lay and pro- 
fessional groups should be invited by 
our city central bodies and state fed- 
erations to explore these problems 
together. 

From many sources, in all areas in 
the country we hear attacks on what 
our schools are and are not doing. 
The breakdown of old academic 
standards, the introduction of “easy” 
elective courses, the failure to enforce 
discipline or to make young people 
sensitive to their moral and civic re- 

_sponsibilities are discussed in the 
press, in the church, in the school, in 
the home. 

The grave rise in juvenile delin- 
quency is being studied by the Con- 
gress and by hundreds of private or- 
ganizations with due regard for the 
questions we have here raised. As 
| citizens deeply interested in these 
problems we reaffirm our recommen- 
dation that these questions be fully 
| discussed by laymen and professional 
groups in every community, and we 
} further again urge that our city cen- 
tral bodies and state federations as- 
sume the traditional leadership role 
of the Federation in furthering edu- 


cation by arranging for such con- 
ferences. 

From such conferences would come 
the most constructive answers to the 
problems affecting education today. 


Labor Representation on 
Policy Making Boards 

To assure the community the social, 
sound, constructive contribution which 
Labor has traditionally made we 
would re-emphasize our position; La- 
bor must, in the public interest, be 
far more adequately represented on 
boards of education. 


Our studies show that where such 
board are elected Labor is more likely 
to be represented than where the 
board is appointed. 


It is also to be noted that Labor is 
better represented at the local level 
than at the state level in school af- 
fairs. More adequate representation 
of labor is essential. 

However, while we urge representa- 
tion for Labor we do, at the same time, 
emphasize that Labor itself must be 
prepared to serve. Our members must 
be prepared and qualified to serve. We 
recommend that the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education furnish state 
federations and city central bodies 
practical “guides” to help prepare and 
qualify their members for service on 
such boards. 


The United States Office of Education 


The Federation’s efforts for many 
years to extend the research activi- 
ties of the United States Office of 
Education are beginning to have 
some slight effect. It is planned now 
to have somewhat more current re- 
porting on state legislative develop- 
ments in education and the interim 
release of some data compiled inci- 
dent to the biennial survey of educa- 
tion whieh this agency conducts. 


Billions Needed 


To give our schools the very basis of 
what is needed to develop the programs 
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discussed in this report, a minimum of 
10 billion dollars over and above cur- 
rent expenditures is needed immedi- 
ately. These funds can be raised 
through a well planned, coordinated 
tax program which must be built upon 
the recognition of the capacity of local 
and state resources to provide revenue 
and is supplemented with federal 
funds allocated equitably among the 
states in such a manner as to provide 
a means through which the nation’s 
responsibility for the well being of 
the individual citizen will be met 
through the contributions of local, 
state and federal resources borne in 
relation to each other. 

(1955, p. 200) In many areas 
where schools have been segregated 
in the past, our affiliates and their 
members have cooperated with other 
liberal forces in the community to 
bring about an orderly but complete 
compliance with the Supreme Court’s 
anti-segregation decision. Organized 
labor should continue to help develop 
and give maximum support to pro- 
grams which will contribute toward a 
speedy and workable integration of the 
public schools. 


Vocational Education 


(1955, p. 279) In its final report 
the A. F. of L. Executive Council sub- 
mitted a section on Vocational Educa- 
tion briefily outlining both past posi- 
tions on the subject and suggestions 
for action in the future by the A. F. 
of L.-C.I1.0.: 

In our reports on this subject we 
have constantly reemphasized the im- 
portant role which Labor has played 
in the development of our vocational 
education program. Vocational edu- 
cation has a vital function to perform 
in equipping our youth and citizens 
through training and knowledge which 
will not only benefit them and their 
establishments, but our communities 
and our nation as well. 

The Smith-Hughes Act and the 
George-Barden Act together form the 
keystone of our entire vocational edu- 


cation system. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor continues to actively 
support the principles of such legis- 
lation. 


During the past year we have again 
pressed for the reestablishment of the 
Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education and also the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Training in Industry. It is 
indeed regrettable that the United 
States Commissioner on Education, 

. still has not moved forward with 
their appointment. We reiterate our 
firm contention that these advisory 
committees are greatly needed. The 
American Federation of Labor will 
not cease to urge their appointment. 


Attention has been given this year, 
as in the past, to the need for the 
development of constructive working 
relationships between the responsible 
state and local trade union officers and 
the state and local representatives of 
vocational education. 


Any vocational program, to succeed 
in its objectives, must be worked out 
with the practical advice and counsel 
of both labor and management repre- 
sentatives from the particular occu- 
pational field. 

The proved method of achieving this 
end is through representative advisory 
committees. School authorities are 
thus given an opportunity to gain 
practical advice and information to 
aid them in student guidance, course 
content, instructor qualifications, 
equipment needed, and the prevailing 
practices in the occupation. It also 
provides an opportunity for the school 
authorities to get acquainted with the 
needs and desires of labor and man- 
agement groups, and gives to labor 
and management representatives from 
the particular occupational field a 
chance to develop a clearer under- 
standing of the whole vocational edu- 
cation process through their direct 
participation. 

While we are pleased to note that 
progress has been made in this im- 
portant area, there is still need for 


asta 


further improvemeni. Trade union 
a at the local level must 
the growing importance of 
febor Sariscipation i in vocational train- 
‘ing programs. 
We must remain alert to guard 
‘agaimst efforts by corporations or pri- 
wate institutions to gain control of vo- 
cational education to serve their own 
purposes. Vocational education must 
be controlled by the public as a vital 
‘and an iniegral part of our public 
education system. 
_ It should again be noted that basi- 
cally there is no conflict between the 
‘recognized responsibilities of trade 
industrial education, and appren- 
aera services insofar as they 
to the training of apprentices. 
Be oth the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship of the United States Department 
of Labor have honored the Hawkins- 
Patterson Agreement, indicating the 
relationships of the two agencies with 
to apprenticeship. 
_ The responsibility for the develop- 
ment of sound, workable apprentice- 
hip programs is squarely that of la- 
bor and management. 
_ The role of Government lies in de- 
pping and promoting standards and 
i assisting in bringing labor and 
gement together to formulate 
ir own apprenticeship programs. 
Voeational educaiion imstitutions 
m the community are frequently con- 
Sulted with and utilized im making 
_tertain that the apprentice will receive 

the related technical and supplemenial 
pff-the-job instruction which is needed 
a sad develop his skills, ability, and 
ledge of his craft. 

iki is also possible that contemplated 
actions on the part of the American 
feration of Labor will result in 
personnel changes or en- 
Bement, thereby bringing to the 
mmittee new proposals and courses 


respe: 


mans 


MMILLee 


We comment on the need for 
2 are concerned with education 
ccome 2 alert to the problem of de 
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veloping a more wholesome apprecia- 
tion and attitude toward vocaiional 
education and the development of 
manual skills which are so vital to our 
continued national progress. 

Every effort must be made ito avoid 
using vocational classes as a dumping 
ground for pupils who may be judged 
as intellectually inferior. The strength 
of our nation is steadily becoming 
more dependent upon the skill and 
training of its work force. 

Vocational education programs, 
properly adminisiered, will play an 
increasingly important part in devel- 
oping the strength of our country. 


Education, Workers—(i942, p. 673) 
The crisis of a war tests not only 
every agency oi the government bui 
the principles upon which the govern- 
ment resis. The declaration oi war by 
the United States on the Axis powers 
has provided in ten months a search- 
ing test of our government imstiiu- 
tions and our democratic principles. Ti 
has tested as well every agency creat- 
ed by such voluniary groups as the 
trade unions. 

For years we have asserted thai 
workers’ education was the basis of a 
stable organization of labor; we have 
discovered in the war crisis that ii is 
a mighty bulwark for our democraiic 
institutions. 

Throughout the couniry Labor In- 
stitutes have been held on the cam- 
puses of colleges and universities, and 
in other labor centers to consider the 
nature of our world crisis and the 
role of labor in the war and the peace 
to follow. These meetings have been 
well attended both by leaders and by 
the members of the rank and file and 
have provided an oceasion to meet 
With the leaders of education and in- 
dustry. The education of the public has 
been almost as imporiant as the edu- 
cation of the workers. 

Such conferences, whether siaie 
wide or regional im characier have 
been of the greatest service ito labor 
in understandmg the nature oi the 
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global struggle and in giving some 
insight into problems of the post-war 
period. 

Your Committee would commend 
especially the leaders of the Rutgers 
Labor Institute in securing the coop- 
eration of ILO in planning and con- 
ducting a portion of its annual con- 
ference on some of the basic prob- 
lems of the post-war. Such a service 
the ILO is qualified to give; such a 
service is much needed by the rank 
and file of labor. 


Your Committee heartily commends 
the Bureau for its leadership in set- 
ting up these labor institutes, and 
those leaders who have sponsored their 
meetings. 

While the problems of rationing are 
likely to curb travel in many states 
your Committee is of the opinion that 
such institutes centrally located be 
continued to assist labor not only in 
understanding the true character of 
this world struggle but also to aid in 
the consideration of the problems of 
reconstruction. 

(1944, p. 222) For many years the 
American educational system consist- 
ed of the traditional elementary and 
the secondary school, and the univer- 
sity for higher education. “Night 
schools” were added, but they offered 
only the same formal curricula which 
the day schools offered. These schools 
made available at night formal edu- 
cation denied those who worked in the 
day. However, a new concept of adult 
education was developing: continuous 
education for the civic, social and 
cultural growth of the mature man. 
The workers education programs ex- 
pressed a need which has added im- 
petus to the development of this 
movement. 

At this time we must not only eval- 
uate our own program in the field of 
workers education, but should chart a 
course for that program in relation to 
the entire field of adult education in 
relation to both public and private 
agencies. 


We should consider such programs 
as the form and function of the resi- 
dent labor college or labor institute in 
the future; their relation to interna- 
tional centers of training, their rela- 
tion to rural educational centers and 
above all their relation to a continu-— 
ous program of “public information” — 
in a rapidly changing social order. 

At all levels of education there are — 
the new media which may profitably © 
be used. Motion pictures and other © 
visual aids and the radio offer vast . 
possibilities for good or evil. We have — 
a great responsibility to help direct — 
their use for the general social good. f 
At all levels education should be an 
integral part of the general oo 

i 
y 


process and not merely a means for 
getting advancement in the future. 


(1944, p. 610) Your committee ap- 
proves this section of the Executive — 
Council’s report and recommends that — 
the Permanent Committee on Educa- — 
tion and the Workers’ Education Bu- — 
reau cooperate in carrying out this © 
proposed expansion of adult education. — 
As one of the immediate problems in — 
workers’ education your committee 
urges that unon members be schooled 
in the vital importance of attending 
union meetings and participating ac- 
tively in union programs. The radio, 
the automobile, and other modern con- : 
veniences have created an increasingly — 
serious problem of getting members 
out for union meetings. ‘ 


(1946, p. 422) Res. 92, and conven- 
tion action: 

Whereas—The principle of collec-_ 
tive bargaining is now accepted as the 
basis of sound industrial relations, and — 

Whereas — The development of 
stable union organization is dependent 
upon the education of the membership 
in the principles and ideals of trade 
unions, and : 

Whereas—The successful practice 
of collective bargaining requires that 
the union leadership be fully informed 
and technically trained in the prin- 
ciples and procedures of collective bar- 
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gether with activities in the United 
States Depariment of Labor, the 
United States Office of Education, and 


ean Federaiion of Labor and, im faci, 
is based to a large extent upon recom- 
mendaiions of the A. F. of L. The 
A. F. of 1. was the first large group 
in the nation to go on record m favor 
of a program of workers’ educaiion 
supporied by federal fumds. The A. F. 
of 1. was the first group io demand, 
for organized labor, services similar 
to those provided for agriculture and 
indusizy. 


Secess the commitice desires io 
call atiention to ceriai dangers to the 


Wery iImsiituiions which have emanated 
from ithe organized labor movement 
have been used 2s agemcies ip oppose 
organized labor rather than io assist 
in implementing a sound and success- 


labor the type of service offered io 
fact that organized labor represents 
a large proporiion of ihe 

The 1937 convention of the A_ F. of L. 
in Denver, Colorado, the 
fact thai the schools belong io all the 
people. Govermment agemries 2lso be 
long to all the people and boih um- 
Wersiijes amd agemries of govermmeni 
should offer services io ithe millions of 
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“The American Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in establishing the 
United States Department of Labor, 
the only department of the federal 
government which is devoted entirely 
to human welfare. This department 
has rendered certain valuable services 
to the labor movement. These services 
should be supplemented by educational 
services by the universities and gov- 
ernmental agencies which should be 
made available to every bona fide 
trade union in the nation. 

“However, the committee desires to 
emphasize the fact that organized la- 
bor must organize and control its own 
educational program. It is the respon- 
sibility of labor to educate its own 
membership in the history and princi- 
ples of organized labor. Labor’s re- 
quest to the universities and to state 
and national governments is that 
these agencies provide facilities for 
meetings, research services, and such 
information on social problems—un- 
employment, social security, war prob- 
lems, taxation, price controls, etc., as 
labor groups may request from time 
to time. The educational program, 
however, must remain in the hands of 
organized labor and be controlled by 
organized labor.” 

We desire to state emphatically that 
the American Federation of Labor is 
firm in its conviction that neither the 
Federal nor State governments should 
sponsor or conduct courses in workers’ 
education. The government should con- 
duct research; make available to un- 
ions the tools of education; and supply 
such other services as organized labor 
may request. It is the duty of unions 
at all levels to educate their own mem- 
bers and to make them good union 
members. No outside agency can do 
this job. The sphere of activity of 
government and the universities must 
be that of assisting unions themselves, 
in doing educational work among their 
members. For State or Federal gov- 
ernments to enter directly into a pro- 
gram of workers’ education is con- 
trary to the fundamental philosophy of 


a free labor movement and to the 
basic principles of democratic govern- 
ment. In the current developments in 
workers’ education organized labor 
must be alert to see to it that the 
controls of educational programs are 
kept in the hands of the unions in- 
volved. 


Programs of workers education in 
universities should be set up in co- 
operation with the labor movement. 
Here again the functions of the uni- 
versity should be to provide the facili- 
ties so unions may conduct their own 
education programs. The training of 
teachers who can really teach labor 
philosophy and problems is a vital — 
problem in workers education. 


With these words of caution, your 
committee calls attention to the sery- 
ices now available in the Division of — 
Labor Standards of the United States 
Department of Labor and concurs in 
Resolution No. 92 which urges sup- 
port for a larger federal appropriation 
for this division of the Department of 
Labor for the purpose of assisting un- 
ions in their educational programs. 


Workers College Proposed—(1946, 
p. 510) Res. 25 called for the estab- 
lishment of a Workers College by ~ 
A. F. of L., and Res. 26 proposed that 
the Workers Education Bureau be- 
come a part of the proposed Workers 
College. The resolutions were not con- 
curred in and recommendation of the 
convention committee endorsed as fol- 
lows: 

Your committee reports upon these 
two resolutions by recommending non- 
concurrence with them. Your commit- 
tee makes this recommendation be- 
cause it is of the opinion that workers 
education would be hampered instead 
of fostered by converting the Workers 
Education Bureau into a college. 

(Service Program)—(1947, p. 286) 
Since the enactment of the program 
of federal aid for the land grant col- 
leges and the development, many 
years later, of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, the need for a similar 
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service for industrial workers has 
been recognized. 

However, no funds have been made 
available for such service. With the 
growing need for the development of 
a sounder appreciation of industrial 
and labor conditions, the need for such 
a service has been more and more 
recognized. During the last year, the 
American Federation of Labor, in co- 
operation with other interested groups, 
helped draft legislation which would 
establish such a_ service-educational 
program in the Department of Labor 
similar to the Extension Program in 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
legislation, which the Committee on 
Education of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor helped prepare, would 
establish a federal-state system of la- 
bor service centers working in coop- 
eration with state and local trade un- 
ions and in cooperation with such edu- 
cational and research institutions as 
meet the standards set up by a Na- 
tional Advisory Board on which would 
serve representatives of education, 
professional persons and Labor. 

Certain groups in the country, com- 
pletely insensitive to the needs which 
such a service program would fulfill, 
have urged that the administration of 
such a program be placed in the 
United States Office of Education. 
However, there would be no more jus- 
tification for transferring the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service from the De- 
partment of Agriculture where it has 
always functioned, to the United 
States Office of Education, than it 
would be for having the program af- 
fecting the industrial workers func- 
tion away from the Department of 
Labor. It is important that such a 
program be recognized as a service 
program, which through research and 
educational assistance seeks to service 
the workers in a community, should be 
administered as a service program to 
these groups and should not at any 
time promulgate educational theories 
or promote the distribution of educa- 
tional content. 


The bill which the American Feder- 
ation of Labor helped prepare con- 
tains the necessary safeguards and 
merits the active support of the Fed- 
eration. 


(P. 442) The convention approved 
the report of the Executive Council. 
The intent of Resolutions 62 and 64 
were in line with the recommendations 
of the E.C. 


(Federal Support for)—(1949, pp. 
57, 357) Res. 60. This section of the 
Executive Council’s Report advocates 
support of legislation to provide fed- 
eral funds for educational extension 
services for organized labor in the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States. The purpose of such legisla- 
tion is to provide services for unions 
similar to those provided for the 
farmers of the country by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for industry 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce. Legislation, in recent 
years, to provide educational services 
of this kind for trade unions emanated 
from the 1942 convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. This con- 
vention emphasized the fact “that the 
schools belong to all of the people” 
and that “government agencies also 
belong to all of the people, and both 
universities and agencies of the gov- 
ernment should offer services to the 
millions of members of organized 
labor.” 

While strongly recommending serv- 
ices of this kind, the 1942 convention 
also emphasized “the fact that organ- 
ized labor must own and control its 
own educational program.” On this 
same subject, which is a vital consid- 
eration in relation to legislation now 
before Congress, the 1942 convention 
also stated: 


“Tt is the responsibility of Labor to 
educate its own membership in the 
history and principles of organized 
labor. Labor’s request to the universi- 
ties and to state and national govern- 
ments is that these agencies provide 
facilities for meetings, research serv- 
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ices, and such information on social 
problems—unemployment, social secu- 
rity, war problems, taxation, price 
controls, ete.—as labor groups may re- 
quest from time to time. The educa- 
tional program, however, must re- 
main in the hands of organized labor 
and be controlled by organized labor.” 

The Report of the Executive Council 
on this subject indicates the manner in 
which these objectives may be ob- 
tained and outlines the type of edu- 
cational services desired from the gov- 
ernment by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Resolution No. 60 conforms to the 
same objectitves and purposes set 
forth in the Report of the Executive 
Council on this subject. 

(Programs)—(1949, p. 58) Through 
Res. 62 all affiliated bodies of the A. F. 
of L. were urged to carry out extensive 
educational programs, to cooperate 
with universities which are providing 
workers education programs, and to 
seek to establish such educational 
services as organized labor may de- 
sire in the universities of the U.S.; 
and further that all A. F. of L. unions 
guard against attempts of certain 
powerful groups to destroy educa- 
tional programs which have been es- 
tablished for the benefit of organized 
labor in colleges and universities of 
the United States. 

(1949, p. 357) The convention con- 
curred in the resolution and adopted 
the following committee report and 
recommendations: 

This resolution urges all affiliated 
bodies of the American Federation of 
Labor to participate in programs of 
workers education provided by the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States; to seek to establish additional 
services of this kind; and to guard 
against attempts of certain powerful 
groups which are trying to destroy 
workers education services provided 
by the colleges and universities. 

Your Committee, in approving this 
resolution, felt that attention should 


be called to the fact that every effort 
should be made to provide bona fide 
workers education courses in the col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States It was reported to the Com- 

mittee that in many colleges and uni- — 
versities funds which theoretically — 
have been allocated for educational — 
services to unions are being used for — 
so called “labor-management courses” — 
which are heavily weighted on the — 
side of management rather than on © 
the side of labor. This situation doubt- — 
less results in part from the fact that 
teachers are not available who have a 
comprehensive knowledge and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the a 


a 


principles and objectives of the labor 

movement. All affiliated bodies of the 
American Federation of Labor are 

urged, therefore, to be on the alert to — 
see to it that funds voted by legisla-— 
tures or allocated by universities for — 
educational services for unions are ~ 
actually used for this purpose and not — 
for purposes which are of little value — 
to the labor movement or actually de-~ 
trimental to the cause of organized 
labor. i 


Labor groups, in consultation with 
the Workers Education Bureau, should ~ 
decide what kind of educational serv- 
ices they desire from the universities - 
and should request the universities to 
provide services of this kind. If and 
when the initiative in establishing edu- 
cational services comes from the trade 
unions rather than from the universi- 
ties, much will be done to provide the 
type of services which the unions 
want, rather than the type which the 
colleges and universities want the un- 
ions to have. In many instances the 
colleges and universities have offered 
impractical courses of little value to 
labor—and often to students who were 
not sincerely interested in the prob- 
lems of organized labor—largely for 
the reason that the unions did not in- 
dicate the type of courses which would 
be most valuable to Labor, and did not 
provide the students who would profit 


ae 


d 
5 


most, from the standpoint of organ- 


_jzed labor, from taking such courses. 
(1950, p. 40) Res. 54: 


Whereas—A realistic approach to 
supplemental training for workers en- 
gaged in the trades, crafts and ap- 
_prentices has been made by the De- 
_ partment of Education of the State of 
_ Alabama and the Trade and Industrial 

Education Office of the University of 
Alabama through and by a Workers 

Education Service during the past 
year, and 

Whereas—The courses offered in 
‘Parliamentary Law, Speaker Training 
‘History of the Labor Movement, La- 

bor Laws and Legislation, and a new 
course soon to be given in Duties and 

‘Responsibilities of Workers in Our 
Democracy, have long been urged in 
actions of A. F. of L. conventions and 
‘by other groups of workers, and 
_ Whereas—The Alabama program, 
“as a public service to workers who 
need and want practical training for 
leadership in their unions and in their 
‘communities, is believed to be the first 
such service among the several states, 
and is meeting with widespread re- 
sponse, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Houston, Texas, takes cogni- 
zance of this progressive step by the 
education forces in Alabama, and ap- 
Proves this service as have the Ala- 
bama Federation convention and City 
Central Bodies. 

(P. 424) Resolution No. 54 calls 
attention to the successful pro- 
gram of workers education which is 
being conducted in the State of Ala- 
bama. This program differs from most 
Programs of workers education in 
that it is carried on as a function of 
the State Department of Education 
and is financed by a grant of funds in 
the budget of the state legislature. 
There are programs of education for 
both labor and management conducted 
im such a manner that the labor edu- 
cation program does not operate as an 


Tat? 
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agency for management rather than 
for labor. The plan for educational 
services for labor in Alabama is some- 
what similar to the type of labor edu- 
cation service which the American 
Federation of Labor has recommended 
for adoption on a national level, to be 
supported by federal funds. 

Your committee recommends that 
all affiliated state federations of labor 
take note of the Alabama plan and in- 
vestigate the possibility and desira- 
bility of establishing such labor edu- 
cation services in cooperation with 
their respective state offices of edu- 
cation. 

Your committee desires, however, 
once again to express emphatically the 
warning that labor should control its 
own education program and that the 
state should never be permitted to use 
a labor education program as a me- 
dium for controlling trade unions. It 
should be the function of the state to 
provide such educational facilities and 
services as organized labor requests 
and to assist unions in educating their 
own members in the principles of or- 
ganized labor. Labor control of labor 
education should always be a funda- 
mental principle in workers educa- 
tion in a democratic country. 


Workers Education Bureau 


Formed in New York in 1921, the 
Workers Education Bureau of Amer- 
lea was originally designed to serve as 
an independent clearing house of in- 
formation, and a guidance center in 
the development of workers education 
in the United States. In the beginning 
the WEB received its principal finan- 
cial support from individuals both 
within and outside of the labor move- 
ment and from foundations. How- 
ever, as organized labor became in- 
creasingly concerned for the education 
of its members, more and more sup- 
port for the Bureau’s program came 
from Labor and during the last decade 
of its existence as a separate educa- 
tional organization support for the 
Workers Education Bureau came sole- 
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ly from the A. F. of L. and its affili- 
ates. 

As the educational needs of labor 
changed, the program of the Bureau 
was revised to meet the requirements 
of the times. While the activities of 
the WEB were the responsibility of 
its director and his staff, continuing 
supervision was vested in the A. F. 
of L. through official representation on 
the Executive Board of the WEB. The 
annual conventions of the A. F. of L. 
were always acquainted with the 
work of the WEB during the preced- 
ing year through a report address of 
the director and through a formal ac- 
counting which was incorporated in the 
official Report of the A. F. of L. Ex- 
ecutive Council to the convention. 

When it became evident that the 
A. F. of L. should formally establish 
an educational department within its 
framework, the WEB was dissolved as 
a separate organization in 1950, and 
became an integral part of the func- 
tional structure of the A. F. of L. and 
its official Department of Education 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


(1940, pp. 226, 592-95) In approv- 
ing the report of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau for the preceding year, 
the convention adopted the following 
recommendations: 

The Federation through the Work- 
ers Education Bureau seeks to carry 
forward its adult educational activi- 
ties among wage earners and provide 
a service of interpretation both to 
labor and the public of the manifold 
activities of the Federation and its de- 
clared policies. The continuous serv- 
ice the Bureau has rendered to Labor 
over a period of nearly 20 years has 
been a work of immeasurable value. 
If both the rank and file as well as the 
leaders of labor today understand 
better the task which is before them 
in a complex technology age; if the 
teachers in our schools and colleges of 
America know better what is the cul- 
tural contribution of labor to the build- 
ing of America; if the leaders of our 


churches know more about the reli- 
gious heart of labor; if the leaders of 
government appreciate better today 
what is the contribution which labor 
has made and is making to improve 
the standards of life and living of our 
people; if the leaders of American in- 
dustry have come to a new awareness 
of the potential service of labor as a 
co-operator in the carrying on the en- 
terprise of industry; if indeed the pub- 
lic today knows better than before 
what are the humanistic aims and 
social goals of labor, it is due to the 
educational efforts which labor has put — 
forth over the past twenty years to 
inform the leaders of education, re-— 
ligion, industry, government and the 
public. And in all this effort at in- 
creasing understanding among labor 
and about labor the Workers Educa-— 
tion Bureau has played a conspicuous - 
part. 

Your committee on the occasion of 
the 60th Annual Convention congrat- 
ulates both the Bureau and the Feder-— 
ation for the constructive service of 
the Bureau, and recommends that all 
the National and International Unions, 
State Federations and Central Bodies 
and Local Unions avail themselves of 
the service of this educational agency. 


(1940, p. 594) ‘Your committee de- 
sires to once more record its convic- 
tion that these Labor Institutes, 
whether local or state-wide, have 
brought labor and education into a 
most valuable cooperative relation- 
ship. To consider together problems 
which so surely affect not only labor 
but the general welfare, is not only of 
the greatest educational value to labor 
but an invaluable asset to the total 
educational effort of the nation. The 
Bureau’s leadership in these institutes 
has, if anything, been more notable 
and outstanding in the year that has 
passed and deserves a full measure of 
praise and encouragement from this 
convention. We believe the greatest 
encouragement that could be given is 
to urge all State Federations to con- 
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sider ways with which to carry for- 
ward this educational service during 
1941 with the cooperation of the 
Bureau. 

(P. 594) ... your committee rec- 
ommends to all central bodies of the 
country the creation of permanent 
committees on education, and their 
active functioning to guide the educa- 
tion of labor in the central bodies 
throughout the country. We repeat 
our recommendatiton with the added 
urgency that such an _ educational 
service by labor through our central 
bodies at this time would greatly add 
to the strength of labor in meeting the 
many changes that confront labor. 


(1940, p. 595) Today a majority of 
the National and International Unions 
are in affiliation. There remain a 
number of unions whose support would 
be most welcome and whose moral and 
financial support would greatly 
strengthen this arm of the Federation. 

Your committee again urges that 
the unions not now in active affilia- 
tion associate themselves in this most 
important work. Nineteen years of 
continuous service merits recognition, 
if for no other reason than a record of 
faithful service. But here is an agency 
that has been of unquestioned help to 
our movement over the years through 
concrete ways as are set forth in this 
report. While affiliation is voluntary 
we cannot refrain from quoting from 
the late President Wilson that “the 
willing co-operation of a free people 
is the strength of a democracy.” It is 
as well the strength of a free demo- 

cratic labor movement. We urge that 
this convention add the weight of its 
Opinion to this urgent recommenda- 
tion. 

(1940, p. 595) The Research activi- 
ties of the Bureau which have been 
carried on on special problems for in- 
dividual unions, and in the prepara- 
tion of special economic activities for 
the labor press has been objective and 
of genuine value. We recommend that 
this service be continued and expanded 


as the needs of labor are made clear. 

(Radio Education Program) —(1940, 
pp. 229, 594) The activity of the 
Bureau in the Radio Educational Field 
has been conspicuously successful. For 
a decade now, the Bureau has ex- 
perimented with this medium of com- 
munication and has worked out new 
methods by which labor’s story has 
been presented to the listening public. 
At a time when every household in 
America, on the average, possesses a 
radio this means for the communica- 
tion of ideas has become almost as im- 
portant as the printed page. It is cer- 
tainly a medium that labor cannot af- 
ford to neglect. 

The “Americans at Work” program 
completed in May of this year a cycle 
of two years of weekly presentations 
over the nation-wide net-work of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
program won wide audience approval. 
At present it is being presented each 
week to millions of school children in 
the American School of the Air over 
the CBS. The Bureau is now in con- 
tact with the National Broadcasting 
Company on the presentation of an 
historical series of labor’s contribution 
to American development. 

Your committee in commending the 
Bureau for its competent handling of 
the radio educational programs would 
recommend that this Convention join 
in expressing to the National Broad- 
casting Company its hope that its 
facilities be made available for an ade- 
quate presentation of labors role in 
American life at a time when the mes- 
sage will reach the largest listening 
audience. 


(1946, pp. 170, 425) A review of the 
work of the WEB for the preceding 
year was submitted by the Executive 
Council as part of its report. In ap- 
proving the work of the WEB the con- 
vention adopted the following commit- 
tee recommendation: 

In the days ahead labor will need 
especially to educate its own member- 
ship as well as the general public in 
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the true objectives and principles of 


in 15 different states; has cooperated 


the labor movement. The skilled prop-,.% in establishing labor courses in a num- 


aganda of the enemy often filters into 
the membership of organized labor it- 
self. The Workers Education Bureau 
should be equipped to assist unions in 
this program, ... We urge, therefore, 
that international unions, state feder- 
ations of labor, central labor bodies, 
and individual unions give full sup- 
port to the Bureau. The returns will 
be large for the labor movement as a 
whole. 


(1949, pp. 59, 186) The Executive 
Council report under the caption 
“Workers Education Bureau,” to- 
gether with Res. 63 calling for addi- 
tional financial support for the Work- 
ers Education Bureau, was considered 
by the convention committee which 
made the following recommendations, 
subsequently approved by the conven- 
tion: 

(1949, p. 358) Your committee rec- 
ommends to every delegate at this 
convention a careful reading of the 
Report of the Executive Council on the 
Workers Education Bureau. The re- 
port describes the work of the Bureau 
under the headings of: 

1—Conference of A. F. of L. Educa- 

tional Directors. 

2—General assistance to labor or- 

ganizations, labor schools, etc. 
38—Audio-Visual activities. 
4—Labor institutes and conferences. 
5—Courses on Labor in schools, es- 
say contests, etc. 

6—Lang Prize Essay Contest. 

7—International educational activi- 

ties. 

These several fields of activity in 
themselves indicate the wide scope of 
the activities of the Bureau which has 
long been known as the educational 
arm of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Bureau has sponsored and 
participated in numerous labor con- 
ferences in colleges and universities; 
has carried on extensive research ac- 
tivities in the field of labor education; 
has carried on educational conferences 


ber of universities; has assisted in set- 
ting up educational programs and de- 
partments in numerous international 
unions, state federations, and city cen- 
tral bodies; and has participated in in- 
ternational activities in the field of 
workers education. 


As a major educational agency in 
the United States, the Bureau has car- 
ried out these far-flung educational 
activities with an amazingly small 
budget. In fact these national and in- 
ternational activities carried on by the 
educational arm of the American 
Federation of Labor have been con- 
ducted on a budget which is no larger 
than that of a single small village 
school system in the United States. 


Your committee highly commends 
the Executive Council for following 
out a recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Education at the 1948 Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor and that the necessary financial 
support be given by the American 
Federation of Labor to the Workers 
Education Bureau. In examining the 
report of the activities of the Bureau 
during the last year, the Committee 
feels that the additional funds granted 
by the Executive Council to the Bu- 
reau were well expended in increasing 
the strength and enhancing the pres- 
tige of organized labor in the United 
States. The committee, however, rec- 
ognizes that there is a serious need in 
the American Federation of Labor for 
far greater educational services than 
are now possible under the present 
budget of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau. Your committee recommends, 
therefore, that the Executive Council 
explore the desirability and the possi- 
bility of establishing, within the struc- 
ture of the American Federation of 
Labor, a Department of education into 
which could be integrated the present 
Workers Education Bureau, and for 
which there should be provided an ade- 
quate staff to carry on the educational 


tie: of the American Federation 


egret” Kilucation Bureau and 
]es that necessary funds be pro- 
i so the Bureau may foster and 
ect a greater educational program 


: sa the general purposes of this 
resolution are in accord with the rec- 
of the Committee that 


- 
mendations 


Resolution No. 63 and with those sec- 
ions of the Executive Counecil’s Re- 
po which pertain to the Workers” 
ducation Bureau. 

Wiisieerstion With A. F. of L.)— 
1950, p. 241) The E.C. reported that 
m conformity with action of the 1949 
: 2 special committee was 
appointed to meet for the purpose of 
v vorking out details of an integration 
£ the WEB with the A. F. of L. 
_2850, p- 429) The convention com- 
reported the following, unani- 


1 ly approved: 

"The Committes on Education at the 
349 convention of the American Fed- 
atom of Labor recommended that 
he Workers Education Bureau be 
tegrated into the structure of the 
jean Federation of Labor as 2 
arly established depariment of 
> organization. This recommenda- 
on which was supported by the con- 
Fenitzom, was based om a conviction 
& the need for educational activities 
petocate union membership in the 
principles of trade unionism and 


TYVETRLLON 


; erea’ that a depariment of education 
puld be established within the fumc- 
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tional structure of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Previous conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have ealled attention to the fact that 
the opponents of labor are spending 
millions of dollars on educational pro- 
grams to misinform the public about 
the true objectives and accomplish- 
menis of organized labor and that such 
obnoxious legislation as the Tait- 
Hartley Act has resulted largely from 
the extensive educational programs of 
antitlabor groups. Organized labor has 
been so busy fighting immediate eco- 
nomie battles that it has tended to 
neglect the educational activities 
which constitute the essential back- 
ground for social progress. 

The commitice, therefore, desires to 
express appreciation and commenda- 
tion to the Executive Coumeil of the 
Ameriean Federation of Labor for its 
action, at its August, 1950, mecimeg, 
In voting to imtegrate the Workers 
Education Bureau imto the siructure 
of the American Federation of Labor 
as a functional department. The eom- 
mittee feels that this action is a vital 
step in the march of progress of ihe 
Ameriean Federation of Labor im its 
service to the workers of the nation 
and its service to the nation itself in 
the batile for freedom and democ- 
Facy- -.. 

The committee urges that all afmli- 
ated organizations give full coopera- 
tion to the new Department of Edue2- 
tion so it may attaim the greatest pos- 
sible degree of success In providing 
essential educational service for the 
American Federation of Labor and in 
counteracting the anti-labor propa- 
ganda which is constantly undermin- 
ing the structure of ihe labor move- 
ment. 

(Gompers’ Comments in re)—(1951, 
p. 398) Referrmg to the edmeation 
program of the Workers Education 
Burean when it was established im 
1921, Samuel Gompers said: 

“Ti may be well that Organized La- 
bor, which took such 2 positive pari 
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in the establishment of popular edu- 
cation in the United States, will now 
take the lead in another movement of 
vital significance to the cultural de- 
velopment of this country.” 


Efficiency, Bureau of — (1925, p 
174) Called upon state branches and 
city central bodies to urge upon mem- 
bers of Congress support for legisla- 
tion abolishing the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency of the U.S. 


Engineers (Operating) Firemen and 
Oiler, Merger Proposed — (1947, p. 
162) In recognition of the technical 
changes which have taken place in the 
work performed by the membership 
of the two organizations at interest, 
the consolidation of the two was au- 
thorized by the 1946 convention. This, 
in effect, was a reaffirmation of a sim- 
ilar recommendation made to the 1936 
convention. The convention directed 
that efforts be continued to bring 
about the merger of the Operating 
Engineers and the Firemen and Oilers. 


(Jurisdictional Dispute)—(1947, p. 
587) Under the caption, “Engineers, 
Firemen and Oilers,” Executive Coun- 
cil reported on efforts made during 
the year to establish an acceptable 
understanding between the two organ- 
izations. 


It is gratifying to note that a better 
understanding has been reached be- 
tween the two organizations. The re- 
maining step to be taken is the holding 
of a referendum vote. 


Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that both parties be brought 
into conference within 60 days for the 
purpose of agreeing upon the terms, 
methods, and conditions under which 
the question will be submitted to a 
referendum vote. Should this meeting 
fail to reach a mutual agreement, the 
President of the A. F. of L. is request- 
ed to meet with the representatives of 
both organizations for the purpose of 
assisting in bringing about the objec- 
tive sought. 


Your committee further recommends | 
concurrence with that portion of the 
report of the Executive Council deal- 
ing with this subject, and reiterates in 
the words of the report “that an amal- 
gamation should be consummated, and 
that it would be in the interest of the — 
membership of the two organizations, 
as well as the entire labor movement.” — 


(1948, p. 43) Efforts to amalgamate 
the two organizations at interest were — 
reported to the convention. The Coun-— 
cil concluded their report with the fol- 
lowing statement: “. . . at the mo- 
ment there are no prospects of an 
agreement beeing reached between the 
representatives of the two organiza- 
tions named, providing for amalgama- 
tion.” 


(1948, p. 448) Under the caption, 
“Engineers-Firemen and Oilers” is 
recorded that efforts have been made 
to bring these organizations together. ’ 


Your committee reaffirms and ap-— 
proves previous decisions rendered by 
the American Federation of Labor: 


That an amalgamation should be 
consummated, and that it would be 
in the best interest of the member- — 
ship of the two organizations, as 
well as the entire labor movement. — 
Your committee has learned that a 

plan of merger and offer of amalga-— 
mation has been submitted by the | 
Operating Engineers to the Firemen 
and Oilers as follows: 

Offer of amalgamation made bye 
the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers to the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. 
We offer to amalgamate with the 

International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers on a basis of good will, 
common sense and fair play, (1) under 
the name of International Brother- 
hood of Engineers, Firemen and Oilers, 
(2) with point retention of acquired 
jurisdiction rights, (3) we will absorb 
the entire membership of the Firemen 
and Oilers free of charge, (4) we will 
take over all general officers elected 


ee | 


and holding office in the Firemen and 
‘Oilers without discrimination or dimi- 
nution of salary, (5) we will assume 
all debts of record lawfully owed by 
them, (6) we will preserve the equal 
_ prestige of the Firemen and Oilers 
and the Operating Engineers by estab- 
lishing their organizations as integral 
departments administered through co- 
_ operation of the joint official staff un- 
der our Constitution, (7) we will pro- 
vide job security to every fireman and 
oiler in his present occupation and 
also the means of advancement to the 
rank and pay of an operating engineer 
through a seniority promotion system, 
(8) We will transfer our apprentice- 
hip system and establish the same 
under the Firemen and Oiler Division 
hus effecting one line of promotion 
from apprentice through the firemen 
‘and oiler to the operating engineer, 
- (9) we will safeguard the vested in- 
terests of members in their benefit 
_ funds, (10) we authorize the President 
of the A. F-. of L. to mterpret and de- 
cide any question on the mechanics of 
this merger. 
_ We request that both parties join 
_ in a request to the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
‘asking it to conduct a referendum 
_among the memberships affected re- 
garding our above offer to the end that 
‘an unbiased canvass be secured. 
International Union of 
Operating Engineers 
By Wm. E. Maloney, 
General President. 
By F. A. Fitzgerald, 
General Sec’y-Treas. 


The Executive Council’s report 
| States that the proposal of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 
Meers was unacceptable to the Inter- 
ational Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, among the reasons being that 
| the Constitution of the Firemen and 
| Oilers prohibits such action. Their 
constitution, which the officers must 
obey, expressly provides that: 
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.-. The International Executive 
Board or any of the representatives 
shall not have the right to commit 
the International Union in any form 
of amalgamation whatsoever without 
the consent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of the International Brother- 
hood as determined by referendum 
vote of the entire membership.” 

The position of the Firemen and Oil- 
ers was made clear to the 66th con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor in San Francisco. 

However, the International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers assures 
our convention and the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. that they 
will cooperate in every legal manner 
and within the authority of their con- 
stitution and by-laws to try to work 
out the problems involved in this 
matter. 

Even though at this time, confer- 
ences have been discontinued, your 
committee recommends that the Exec- 
utive Council again use its good offices 
to seek to effect a workable plan 
through which these two organizations 
may merge their work effectively. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.. Address — 
(1952, p. 361) In response to an in- 
vitation extended to him, Candidate- 
Elect Dwight D. Eisenhower for the 
office of President of the United States, 
delivered the following address to the 
convention: 

The invitation to address your Con- 
vention gives me the first opportunity 
to do something I have long wanted 
to do. That is, to stand before the 
American Federation of Labor and 
say to you direcily that the free world 
will be forever in your debt for your 
help in winning the war. 

When I addressed messages to la- 
bor unions during the war, I was very 
conscious that I wore the uniform of 
my country. So I siressed but two 
facts: The first was that we were at 
war, engaged in a desperate conflict 
in defense of freedom. The second 
fact was that the men lying in the fox 
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holes, fighting on the sea, fighting in 
the air—your own sons, dear ones and 
comrades—needed the arms, the pro- 
duction, which the working men and 
women of America alone could pro- 
vide, 

Into those messages I put all the 
fervor of a man who writes what is 
close to his heart. But the response 
was more—far more—than ever could 
be stirred by one man’s appeal. Let 
me say now, plainly and clearly, the 
contribution that free American labor 
made to the winning of the war was 
beyond all calculation. 

This you have proved for all time: 
Free labor can out-work, out-produce, 
out-earn and out-do slave labor, 
whether that slave labor be located 
in a Nazi Germany or a Communist 
Russia. 

Today our task is less dramatic, but 
not any less demanding or important. 
It is to make secure the peace which 
cost us so dear. Again, labor, to- 
gether with every other group in 
America, must play its part in making 
the free world so strong of heart and 
sinew that aggression becomes un- 
thinkable. 


Your responsibility in that great 
task is somewhat different than it 
was while we were at war. So is 
mine. My role is a brand new one 
for me. And I know you will believe 
this: I would never have taken it on 
unless I was convinced of one thing— 
that it was my job to do in the service 
of America. 


Because I come before you today 
as a civilian, a candidate for the high- 
est office in the land, does not mean 
that I have anything more to ask of 
you than if I had appeared here in 
uniform. Certainly you know me well 
enough to know that I have not come 
to curry any special favor. I have not 
come to bid or compete for your en- 
dorsement. My views toward labor 
will be the same as they long have 
been, regardless of the action taken 
by the American Federation of Labor 


at this Convention in the matter of 
endorsing a Presidential candidate. My 
guide in this vital matter, as in others, ~ 
will always remain the same: What 
is good for America—all America. 


Now, my role may have changed but — 
I have not changed. 


All of my life I have said what I 
meant, and meant what I said. No one 
will change that. All of my life I 
have had a deep and fundamental faith 
in my country, in its people, in its 
principles, and in its spiritual values. 
No one will change that. 

In this new role of mine I have 
been talking with my fellow-citizens 
about the great issues of today and 
the grave problems we will be called 
upon to meet in the next four years. 
Everyone is entitled to know what is 
in my mind and what is in my heart. 

Under the heavy hands of men who 
regard power as their right and not 
as their responsibility, this nation has 
come to take counsel of despair. Po- 
litical leaders have allowed our nation 
to fall into a war with no plans for 
its winning. Political leaders have al- 
lowed our abhorrence for Communism 
to divide us, not unite us as it could. 
And instead of solving domestic prob- 
lems, political leaders exploit them 
for narrow partisan ends. I know that 
millions of members of the A. F. o 
L. are as fed up with this Washington 
mess as I am and I know that many 
of them are going to join me in help- 
ing to clean it up. 

The blunt truth is that American 
labor has been smarter and quicke 
in meeting these problems than ha 
the Administration. For example, 
never heard you call the problem of 
Communist agent in a high policy- 
making position “a red herring”, O 
the contrary, you have shown what 
an understanding of Communism an 
a determination to oppose it can do 
to keep organizations free of Comm 
munist influence. You have not pro 
vided a happy home in which not a 
nists could thrive and advance thom 


% 


: 
| 
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selves. Our truly American labor un- 
ions have helped greatly in stiffening 
the American worker’s resistance to 
Communism. 

What you want me to discuss, I 
know, are my views on labor problems, 
Therefore, at the outset, let me say 
that I feel strongly that there should 
be in Washington a government which 
can command the trust of both labor 
and employers. We do not have such 
a government now. To get a govern- 
ment that can be trusted by both sides 
requires not more law, but more lead- 
ership. 

Perhaps in these days of political 
claims and counter-claims it is not 
amiss to recall that it was my party 
which established in law the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. That was first written into 
statute in the Railway Labor Act of 
1926. It was considered a model law, 
until later administrations began play- 
ing politics with it. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act was also 
passed under my party administration. 
Both these laws established a basis 
of legal rights for workers and their 
unions. On this foundation further 
legal enactments were built. They 
helped the American labor movement 
to grow. 


I know well what the growth of 
the American labor movement has 
meant in concrete gains. 


When I went into the Army 41 years 
ago I was working in a creamery and 
refrigeration plant in Kansas. It was 
a pretty good job for those days. I 
worked 84 hours a week on the night 
shift from six to seven nights a week. 
But in the years since unions, cooper- 
ating with employers, have vastly im- 
proved the lot of working men and 
women. 

Today in America unions have a se- 
cure place in our industrial life. Only 
a handful of unreconstructed reaction- 
aries, harbor the ugly thought of 


breaking unions and of depriving 


working men and women of the right 
to join the union of their choice. 

I have no use for those—regardless 
of their political party—who hold 
some vain and foolish dream of spin- 
ning the clock back to days when un- 
organized labor was a huddled, al- 
most helpless mass. But it is not only 
the employer who can exploit work- 
ers. Can labor have forgotten the ex- 
traordinary proposal of the present 
Administration for dealing with a 
threatened railroad strike? It was the 
demand from the head of the Demo- 
cat Party that the strikers be drafted 
into the Army! 

As Chief of Staff, I found myself 
involved in that affair. That was in 
the spring of 1946. I had just return- 
ed from a tour of inspection in the 
Pacific. I was trying to get some 
rest down in Georgia. I got a tele- 
phone call from Washington. The 
message directed that I return to 
Washington immediately to assume 
command of the railway strikers, who 
were going to be drafted into the 
Army. With a bitter protest, I re- 
fused. I was told that I was consid- 
ered the only soldier with whom the 
railway workers would even talk. So 
I agreed to meet with them. But I 
was a soldier, not a strikebreaker. 

So far as I am aware, my opponent 
in this election did not object to the 
draft of strikers into the Army. His 
running mate voted for it. The mem- 
bers of the Republican party in the 
Senate finally defeated the proposal. 

I don’t want arbitrary power over 
either labor or industry. I do not be- 
lieve that the President of a free na- 
tion can have such power without that 
nation losing its freedom. My op- 
ponent made plain on Labor Day that 
he wanted power, as President, to com- 
pel arbitration. That is exactly what 
I am against. If you want the basic, 
irreconcilable difference between his 
position and mine, there it is. He 
and his Party embrace compulsion. 
I reject compulsion! 
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Let us face up frankly to this prob- 
lem of strikes. The right of men to 
leave their jobs is a test of freedom. 
Hitler suppressed strikes. Stalin sup- 
presses strikes. The drafting of strik- 
ers into the Army would suppress 
strikes. But each also suppresses free- 
dom. There are some things worse, 
much worse, than strikes. One of them 
is the loss of freedom. 


The time has come to tell our peo- 
ple the truth. Today, on Constitution 
Day, which commemorates the adop- 
tion of our founding document, this 
truth has special point. Most strikes 
can be avoided without violating the 
Constitution either by the illegal seiz- 
ure of property or by putting strikers 
into the Army. A great deal can be 
done which is not now being done, to 
get labor disputes settled without re- 
course to strikes, 


Certainly there is enough responsi- 
ble leadership in industry and in the 
union movement on which to build a 
firm foundation for labor peace. It 
is time we got some responsible lead- 
ership in government so that we can 
get on with that job. 


As just one example of where that 
job could begin, consider how woe- 
fully inefficient is our federal media- 
tion and conciliation service. It stands 
aside, in deference to political ma- 
neuvering, until disputes have reached 
the boiling point. 


Federal mediation has fallen into 
such disrepute in America that our 
people may have forgotten what me- 
diation can do. Serious, dedicated me- 
diation has found solutions to con- 
flicting national interests; it has end- 
ed wars. Remember what Ralph 
Bunche did in mediating between the 
Arabs and the Jews. Surely no labor 
problem is as complex, as emotion- 
filled, as bitterly contested, as the 
problem he helped to solve in bring- 
ing into being the new State of Israel. 
That is what mediation can do. Let 
us not lose that vision. 


Surely we can apply such genuine 
effort and calm fair-mindedness to 
labor disputes. We can if we have 
men in government who are them- 
selves calm and fair-minded, 


Preventive medicine has worked 
wonders in preserving health. Pre- 
ventive mediation could often antici- 
pate the fever spots in our economy. 


For those few disputes which are 
of national importance and which will 
survive intensive efforts at media- 
tion—and of these there will be some— 
I stand with a great labor statesman. 
He was for voluntarism and against 
compulsion. I quote his words: “The 
workers of America adhere to volun- 
tary institutions in preference to com- 
pulsory systems which are held to be 
not only impractical but a menace to 
their rights, welfare and liberty.” 
Those were the words of the founder 
and far-sighted leader of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Sam Gom- 
pers. 


Certainly for this audience I do not — 
have to spell out the fact that there is © 
no quick cure for every labor dispute. 
Nor is the dispensation of favors from ~ 
high places the easy road to winning 
strikes once they have begun—as the ; 
steel workers recently learned. 


Injunctions, seizures, and other such N 
devices will not settle the underlying 
fundamental problems which cause a 
strike. Where does the heavy hand 
of Government intervention push us? — 
It pushes us into the waiting rooms 
of government officials far removed 
from the issue. You can guarantee 
that men so remote from the prob-— 
lem will know practically nothing 
about it. 


Anyone who says he is against in- 
junctions and for seizure as a remedy 
in national emergencies is talking out 
of both sides of his mouth. Seiz 
ure carries with it the power of injunc- 
tion in emphatic form. The moment 
the government seizes the mines or 
the railroads the courts will grant an 
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injunction against any strike because 
the strikers have, without their con- 
sent, become government employees. 

After the railroads were seized, the 
government obtained one injunction 
after another against the railroad 
workers. Railroad workers will tell 
you as they have told me, that seizure 
can be a calamity for employees. The 
type of injunction authorized by seiz- 
ure is completely unlimited both in 
time and in scope. 

If, in a national emergency declared 
by Congress, the government does 
move into a strike situation to secure 
a resumption of operations, it must 
at the same time stimulate, not stifle, 
collective bargaining. There is no 
other way to attack the dispute which 
underlies the strike. 

Again I say peace—either on the 
labor front or on the international 
front—cannot be legislated. It can be 
secured only when there is mutual re- 
spect, a will for peace, and responsi- 
ble, humane leadership. 

An industrial society dedicated to 
the largest possible measure of eco- 
nomic freedom must keep firm faith 
in collective bargaining. That proc- 
ess is the best method we have for 
changing and improving labor condi- 
tions and thus helping to raise the 
American standard of living. 


Healthy collective bargaining re- 
quires responsible unions and respon- 
sible employers. Weak unions cannot 
be responsible. That alone is sufficient 
reason for having strong unions. 

The contest between labor and in- 
dustry cannot be abolished without 
abolishing economic freedom. The role 
of government is to serve as a referee. 
It is my hope that we will soon have 
an administration that will observe 
the rules of fair play. 

Our most miserable failures with 
collective bargaining in the last 50 
years have come when government 
has abandoned the role of impartial 
referee and become a participant in 
the contest. 


I suppose you men have been wait- 
ing for me to say something about the 
Taft-Hartley Act—I will tell you ex- 
actly how I feel. 


I believe that your own Executive 
Council has stated that it was prepar- 
ed to take what it called a “realistic” 
view of amendments to the law. And 
that is my position, too. I give it to 
you simply and clearly. I am in fa- 
vor, not of repealing, but of amend- 
ing, that law. 


I will not support any amendment 
which weakens the rights of working 
men and women. In seeking desir- 
able amendments, I will ask the ad- 
vice and suggestions of all groups— 
public, management, and labor. And, 
gentlemen, I assure you that this in- 
vitation of mine will be genuine and 
in good faith. It will not be one of 
those empty theatrical gestures so 
often made in recent years. In my 
own mind I have complete confidence 
that this job of amending the law 
can be worked out so that no fair- 
minded member of your group will 
consider the results unreasonable. No 
such legislation must ever be regard- 
ed as final, and in considering amend- 
ments to labor legislation, one thing 
I promise—if I have any executive 
responsibility labor will have an equal 
voice with all others. 

It is the American way to take what 
we have and constantly seek to make 
it better. 


Here are some of the principles I 
think it is important we continue in 
law: the encouragement of collective 
bargaining; the right to strike; an ad- 
vance notice before a strike is called; 
a requirement that both unions and 
employers live up to their contracts; 
the assurance that members of unions 
get a regular report on their organi- 
zation’s finances. 

I have talked about the Taft-Hartley 
Act with both labor and industry peo- 
ple. I know how the law might be 
used to break unions. That must be 
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changed. America wants no law li- 
censing union-busting, and neither 
do I. 


I also think that since patriotic 
American union leaders must swear 
that they are not Communists, then 
the employers with whom they deal 
should be subject to the same require- 
ment. Ladies and gentlemen, let me 
explain my view in personal terms. I 
would not mind every morning swear- 
ing an oath of loyalty to the United 
States of America. I would be proud 
every night to give my sworn oath 
that I am not a Communist. But I 
would resent doing this, and I would 
resent it bitterly, if I were singled out 
to do it because I happened to be a vet- 
eran, or some one who lived in Kansas, 
or if I were a labor union official. 


I want now to pay tribute to the 
magnificent work you have done in 
opposing Communism and Communist 
influences among working people in 
other countries. Our American labor 
organizations have been giving aid 
and support to their brothers who are 
fighting Communism where the fight 
is toughest. The whole free world is 
in their debt. 


The fundamental problems of my 
recent tour of duty in Europe involved 
the combatting of Communism, I want 
publicly to acknowledge the valuable 
cooperation I got from the American 
Federation of Labor’s representative. 


He was ably backed up by others. 
He is helping over there in the work- 
shops, on the docks, in the mines and 
in the union halls—in all the places 
where the battle is the hardest. 


We must never forget that Ameri- 
can labor has the strength to help its 
brothers overseas because our econom- 
ic system here has enabled it to grow 
strong. The gains that American work- 
ers have made, and the gains they will 
make in the future, would be impos- 
sible without the free, expanding, pro- 
ductive system of American industry. 
He who is bold enough to ask us to 
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take a substitute for our system 
strikes directly at the interest of la- 
bor. He is dangerous whether he pre- 
sumes to speak in the name of a union, 
an ideology, or a political party. 


How well you men of labor must 
know this to be true! Workers al- 
ways and everywhere have been the 
chosen targets of the demagogue. How 
many twisted and ambitious schemers 
have dreamed of climbing to power 
on the backs of the workers of the 
world! They have had these dreams 
wherever the backs of men have been 
bowed by poverty and despair. 


It is one of America’s real marks 
of greatness that here a man from 
the ranks of labor is not set apart. He 
has no class label. We are not a closed 
society. We are a society of free men, 
free citizens. We are all—by hand or 
brain, with skill and strength—work- 
ers. 


For this reason I resent those who 
address special slanted appeals to 
American labor. You are not to be 
set apart from the rest of your citi- 
zenry by special treatment of any 
kind—either stern or patronizing. To 
treat you as a special case is to deny 
the fullness of your dignity as Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I do not believe that the American 
worker will ask anything more than 
justice and fairness from his govern- 
ment. 

_ My pledge to you is simply this: 
to the limit my judgment can discern, 
you will always get both justice and 
fairness from me. I repeat my prom-— 
ise of Labor Day. Moreover, take 
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whatever political action your con-— 
science dictates; I will always try to 


be a true friend of labor. 


These simple ideals of justice and 


fairness for all are the strength of 
our whole way of life. 
however, be imperiled by industrial 
strife. That strife, degenerating in- 
to class war, has destroyed freedom 
in other countries of the world. 
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They can, 
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To prevent that strife is one of the 
great challenges and great duties of 
government. To prevent it, however, 
means not just to mourn its outbreak 
but to attack its underlying causes. 
One menacing cause today is inflation. 
In the coming weeks, I shall have 
plenty to say about fighting this men- 
ace. By now, I think one fact should 
be clear to us all: the men who let 
that threat develop will not drive it 
away from the homes of the American 
worker. This ominous menace will not 
be dispelled by self-satisfied men who 
view the votes of American workers 
as safely in their pockets. 


Gentlemen, I was humbly born. I 
believe I know well the elemental 
needs and rights of all working men 
and women. I know them too well to 
try to make political capital out of 
every man’s concern over social se- 
curity, housing, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, or pre- 
serving the value of a savings ac- 
count, 

I have said before, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and I say it again, these meas- 
ures are the floor that we must put 
under every American citizen to pre- 
vent his falling into a pit of disaster 
that he did not make himself. 

It is cheap and demeaning to try to 
convert these problems into ammuni- 
tion for partisan spite or partisan 
gain. They are problems to whose 
solution must be pledged the intelli- 
gence and the integrity of all Ameri- 
cans of good will. 

I bring you no prophecy of doom: 
neither do I promise Utopia. I do 
bring you a deep conviction that un- 
limited opportunities lie ahead for all 
of us. We are a young people and a 
young land. The building of America 
has only begun. We can build an 
America whose spirit of justice and 
good will can match our material en- 
dowments and the genius of our work- 
ing men and women. 

With God’s help, we will do just 
that. 


Ladies and gentlemen, may I thank 
you once more for the great honor you 
have done me in inviting me before 
you. I am grateful. 


Election Day, Holiday—(1947, p. 
627) Res. 6, 21 and 25, calling for the 
establishment of a holiday on election 
day, was referred to the appropriate 
convention committee which submit- 
ted, in lieu thereof, the following re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolutions Nos. 6, 21, 25, 120 all 
deal with the subject of making elec- 
tion day a legal holiday. 

Your commitee is in accord with the 
policy which would assure every wage 
earner an ample opportunity to vote 
on election day. We are also in hearty 
approval with the policy of mobiliz- 
ing labor’s strength so that it can 
be made most effective on election 
day. 

In connection with election day, your 
committee recognizes the fact that 
the primaries are of equal importance 
to election day, for it is then that the 
candidates for public office are chosen. 
In many Southern States the selec- 
tion of candidates in the primaries as- 
sures their election. 

To secure legislation making either 
primaries, or election day, or both, 
legal holidays presents difficulties 
which may not be immediately over- 
come. Your committee recommends 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor and State Federations of Labor 
apply all practical means possible to 
establish election day as a legal holi- 
day, and in states where the primaries 
are the determining factor that pri. 
mary day be made a legal holiday. 

In the meantime your committee 
suggests that as a first step it is ad- 
visable that affiliated organizations 
and their local unions in negotiating 
agreements with employers, include 
provisions which would assure the 
workers a holiday or an adequate op- 
portunity to perform their essential 
obligations as citizens, and to dem- 
onstrate the effective part they can, 
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and which they should, play in the 
election of public officials. 


Your committee recommends that 
this report be adopted as a substitute 
for the resolutions. 


(1949, pp. 375, 502) Res. 127 direct- 
ed attention to the need for inclusion 
in labor-management agreements that 
State and National Election Days be 
observed as holidays, with the excep- 
tion of trades serving the public. 


Convention reaffirmed action of 
1947 convention on the subject. 


(1950, p. 54) Res. 90 called for the 
establishment of Election Day as a 
national holiday throughout the United 
States. 


(1950, p. 485) Your committee rec- 
ommends in view of this resolution a 
re-afirmation of the San Francisco 
1947 convention of the A. F. of L. to 
the effect that State Federations of 
Labor are urged to apply all practical 
means possible to establish Election 
Day as a holiday, and in states where 
the primaries are the determining fac- 
tor that primary day be made a legal 
holiday. 

It was also urged that in the mean- 
time and as a first step, it is advisable 
that affiliated organizations and their 
local unions in negotiating agreements 
with employers, include provisions 
which would assure the workers a hol- 
iday or an adequate opportunity to 
perform their essential obligations as 
citizens, and to demonstrate the effec- 
tive part they can, and which they 
should, play in the election of public 
officials. 


Elections (Direct Primary) Pro- 
poesed—(1952, pp. 58, 466) Res. 98 
called for an endorsement in principle 
of a direct primary election for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency of the 
United States. The convention ex- 
pressed sympathy with the intent of 
the resolution and referred it to the 
officers of the A. F. of L. for appro- 
priate action. 


(1952, pp. 36, 466)— 

Whereas—The strength of democ- 
racy is determined by the extent to 
which people are guaranteed freedom 
to exercise their franchise in electing 
their representatives, and 

Whereas—The present primary elec- 
tion procedures in this country and 
state results in the nomination of can- 
didates by professional political groups 
operating in the sanctuary of court 
houses and exclusive clubs, thereby 
presenting a ticket to the voters 
which closely approaches the no- 
choice ballot of the dictator realms, 
and 

Whereas—There are such differing 
and antiquated state primary election 
systems that out of the ultimate con- 
fusion the electorate is finally allowed 
to choose among the evils that the 
machines have selected as candidates, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor use all means in its 
power to secure a Constitutional 
Amendment providing for uniform na- 
tional primary elections and give to 
the people the right to vote for the 
representatives they want, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take necessary action 
to have the primary election law re- 
examined on the state level and re- 
store to the people the right to select 
candidates for election to Congress 
and state executive positions. 

The convention expressed sympathy 
with the intent of Resolutions 43 and 
93 and referred subject matter to the 
officers of the A. F. of L. for “study 
and for the formulation of such rem- 
edies as their investigation will war- 
rant”. 

Senatorial—(1950, p. 454) Res. 89 
of the 1949 convention proposed thi 
election of all Senators at the same 
time. The E.C. in its 1950 report, 
recommended non-concurrence in the 
resolution, and its report was unani- 
mously adopted. 4 


Electoral College, Opposing—(19438, 
"pp. 238, 460) Res. 21 protested 
rainst method of electing a President 
of the U.S. and recommended that the 
A F. of L. “do all in its power to do 
away with the Electoral College and 
make the election of the President a 
direct vote of the people”. The con- 
vention referred the resolution to the 
officers of the A. F. of L. for study. 


__—s Electric Vacuum Cleaner Case— 
_ (1942, p. 96) In the past year this case 
was finally concluded. It was original- 
Ty decided some years ago by the old 
_ Labor Board. By this decision a num- 
ber of contracts between this Cleve- 
land, Ohio, company and affiliates of 
| the Metal Trades Council were invali- 
_ dated. We were successful in having 
the Board’s order reversed by the 
United States Cireuit Court of Ap- 
sals. However, the Board success- 
t fully appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Basing its deci- 
sion largely on the absolute discretion 
of the Labor Board to make conclusive 
findings of fact, the Supreme Court 
sustained the Board’s order. This de- 
cision is further significant proof of 
the need of clarifying amendments 
which would place reasonable proof 
of the need of clarifying amendments 
which would place reasonable limita- 
_ tions on the present unfettered powers 
possessed by the Board to invalidate 
contracts entered into between em- 
) ployers and unions which have been 
_ selected by the free choice of a lawful 
_ majority of the workers, as the undis- 
puted facts im this case establish. 


Emergency Powers (Presidential)— 
(1952, pp. 238, 452 Convention ap- 
proved H.C. report on this subject: 


On April 28, 1952, the Treaty of 
Peace between Japan and the United 
‘States went into effect. On the same 
date, the President issued a proclama- 
tion which brought to an end the na- 
tional emergencies previously pro- 
claimed on September 8, 1939 and 
May 27, 1941. 
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These actions had the effect of 
either instantly terminating or begin- 
ning the termination period of ap- 
proximately 155 laws whose effective- 
ness depended upon the existence of a 
state of war for the emergencies re- 
ferred to above. Immediately follow- 
ing this action, Congress had enacted 
Public Law 313, as amended, which 
provided a temporary extension until 
June 15, 1952, of some of the laws 
which the executive departments con- 
sidered essential to the conduct of 
national affairs in the light of present 
world conditions. 


In the meantime, both the House 
and Senate Judiciary Committees were 
making an intensive study and exami- 
nation of the statutes sought to be 
continued im effect for the duration of 
the emergency (plus six months) de- 
elared by the President om December 
16, 1950, or “until such earlier date or 
dates as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution either generally or for a 
particular statutory provision” may 
provide. Extensive hearings were held 
by the House Judiciary Committee om 
H.J.Res. 386, introduced by Congress- 
man Celler, which provided for the 
extension of some 60 of the laws re- 
quested by the President. These hear- 
ings were made available to the Sen- 
ate Committee where supplemental 
hearings were held om proposed amend- 
ments to the resolution. The resolu- 
tion contained one Act im which Labor 
is directly concerned—the power of 
the President to assume control of 
transportation systems im time of war. 


Under this Act, the President in 
time of war is empowered, through 
the Seeretary of War, to take posses- 
sion of and control any transportation 
system, or any part thereof, and util- 
ize it for such purposes as may be 
needed or desirable. Experience has 
shown that such seizures are 2 com- 
plete failure msofar as settling labor- 
management disputes. Under such 
seizure orders, the worker’s hands are 
tied while management is given 2 free 
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hand. Seizure is only a paper trans- 
action and is meaningless. 

The American Federation of Labor 
opposed the continuation of this Act 
in its present form and was successful 
in having its extension excluded from 
the resolution (H.J.Res. 477) which 
finally passed and became Public Law 
450. Only 48 of the 60 powers origin- 
ally requested are contained in Public 
Law 450. These powers pertain in 
most part to military needs of the na- 
tion and do not adversely affect Labor. 

As part of the general pressure to 
soften labor provisions in law, the 
Pickett amendment was introduced in 
the House Judiciary Committee and 
intended to become a part of H.J.Res. 
432, the legislation on presidential war 
powers. The Pickett amendment pro- 
vided, in effect, that there be a freez- 
ing of “wages, terms and conditions 
of employment” in “any plant, facility 
or other property, possession of which 
has been taken by or under the direc- 
tion of the President or any such per- 
son, agency or department... .” 

We succeeded in mustering enough 
votes in Committee to defeat the 
Pickett amendment. Some members 
of the Texas delegation have been 
especially active in recent months in 
trying to load bills with anti-labor 
provisions. These members include 
Representatives Pickett and Lucas and 
Gossett who recently resigned. Gossett 
led the resistance to the railroad union 
shop bill late in 1950 and early 1951. 


Employe Stock Ownership—(1926, p. 
47) A supplementary method of re- 
tarding the legitimate development of 
the trade union movement and to hold 
in check its normal influence in the 
determining of industrial policies and 
terms of employment is that which 
would have the worker financially in- 
terested in the concern by which he 
or she may be employed. It is intended 
by this method to create the impres- 
sion among the workers that there is 
no necessity for trade union organiza- 
tion for the employe as a stockholder 


is primarily concerned for the pros- 
perity of the company, and partici- 
pates in the profits of the employer. 
The idea was to persuade the worker 
that by stock ownership he becomes a 
“partner” and a “capitalist.” Firms 
with company unions favor this plan. 


| 

. 

: 

When this method of controlling the 
wage earners was first proposed it was — 
heralded by many favorable to the 
cause of labor as a distinctive contri- — 
bution to the solving of labor’s prob- 
lems and as a development that would 
lead ultimately to the democratizing 
of industry. The fact that only non- 
voting stock is usually sold to em- 
ployes shows the fallacy of this hope. 
As non-voting issues of stock are a 
comparatively recent development, the 
significance of this factor was not at 
first realized. Non-voting stock per- 
mits the employe to participate in the 
dividends allowed by those in control 
of the corporate enterprise, but leaves 
them wholly without power or right to 
the selection of those who are to domi- 
nate and control the corporate under- 
taking. Indeed, in most of these “em- 
ploye ownership’” schemes the voting 
power of the workers is so small as to 
be practically nil. 


It should be understood that there 
are instances where employers or cor- 
porations are sincerely interested in 
having employes participate in the 
profits of their joint enterprise and 
where no attempt is made to use this — 
relationship as a means of opposing — 
trade unionism or trade union collec- H 
tive bargaining. This very fact de- 
mands that the utmost discriminating i 
care be exercised in forming either a 
favorable or unfavorable judgment in 
each particular instance. 


The problem of investments for 
workers is one upon which wage earn-— 
ers should have dependable advice. — 
The habit of thrift and investment 
would be encouraged by such advice. 
Labor banks might help supply this — 
service, and wage earners by pooling 
their investments, might spread the 


possibility of risk until it becomes 
"negligible. It is a bad policy for the 
wage earner to put all his eggs im one 
_ basket—to invest his savings in the 
same company from which he draws 
his wages falls under this admonition. 
The A. F. of L. will continue its in- 
vestigation of this development. We 
believe that this subject is one which 
should receive the attention of all 
_ workers. 

 (®. 306) Employe stock ownership 
has been used in some cases as a sub- 
stitute for wage increases. As such it 
‘makes the workers share in the haz- 
ards without the functions of real 
partnership. 

Many firms have perverted such 
stock ownership plans into a weapon 
against organized labor, thinking to 
encourage an employer’s point of view 
a offering profits instead of ade- 
“quate wages to the worker. 


_  Employe ownership has been used 
_ im a few cases as 2 means of giving 
_the worker a voice in directing indus- 
_ trial policies by his vote as a stock- 
_ holder. In the majority of plans any 
chance of control has been directly 
‘prevented by restricting stock sold to 
_ employes to non-voting classes. Work- 
_ ers should be warned against this de- 
_ yelopment of employe ownership plans 
where the purpose is to prevent the 
workers from organizing and func- 
tioning effectively as a trade union. 
Indeed, all such plans are unworthy of 
our favorable recommendation. 
_ This problem is, after all, a part of 
he question of investment and your 


as such. While encouraging thrift and 
saving, employe stock ownership plans 
_ do not necessarily lead to wise invest- 
ment. Workers’ investments should 
2 most carefully considered and ex- 
advice obtained with a view to 
acing the money where it will be 
st safe and where it will bring 
teady returns. It is not considered 
investment practice to put all 
e’s investments in one industry. The 
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wage earner is best protected against 
business fluctuation who has sources 
of income outside the industry from 
which he draws wages. 


Employer and Employe Relations— 
(1931, p. 354) The statistical evidence 
of the extent of the present depres- 
sion supplies an imvaluable fund of 
information, but does not of itself in- 
dicate the major reasons for the unfor- 
tunate industrial situation in which we 
now find ourselves. 

Powerful influences have been car- 
rying out unfair industrial policies in 
recent years, which though not differ- 
ing in principle from those which in 
the past served to handicap our prog- 
ress, have been applied under cireum- 
stances which made them more effec- 
tive. 

Within a generation the ownership 
of manufacturing and other industrial 
and commercial enterprises has un- 
dergone a profound and revolutionary 
change. A comparatively few years 
ago the workmen knew their employ- 
er, whether or not he was acquainted 
with them. He was a personal being, 
a livimg individual like themselves. 
The very business which the individual 
employer established is now an im- 
personal corporation which may em- 
ploy many thousands of wage earners. 

The ownership of the business has 
passed from the individual owner and 
manager to the stockholders. Most of 
the stockholders never see the estab- 
lishment In which their money has 
been invested. They are absentee own- 
ers, having no personal contact with 
the employes. In many instances, the 
president amd the other chief execu- 
tives of the corporations are im turn, 
merely the employes of the stockhold- 
ers. It follows that the labor policy 
of industrial executives is influenced 
partly by their own viewpoint, what 
they conceive to be their own self in- 
terest, and partly by what they hbe- 
lieve to be desires of the stockholders. 

The replacing of the personnel by 
the impersonal employer, has brought 
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with it a train of serious problems, but 
these are minor when compared with 
the problems created as a result of 
the fact that the labor policy of each 
corporation is frequently modified or 
determined largely by the labor policy 
of other corporations, with whom a 
semi-official relationship has been es- 
tablished through interlocking direc- 
torates. 

Not only has the labor policy of the 
individual corporation been influenced 
by the relationship established with 
other corporations and by the labor 
policy set into operation by national 
associations of employers, but an ad- 
ditional and exceedingly grave situa- 
tion has been created through the in- 
fluence of bankers who often, as a 
condition for extension of credit or the 
granting of loans, insist upon bank 
representation on the board of direc- 
tors of industrial and other commer- 
cial corporations. 


When our trade union movement 
began to make progress in collective 
bargaining —the application of the 
principles and methods of democracy 
in the relationship of employer and 
employed — substantial progress was 
made in developing intelligent, friend- 
ly and economically sound relations 
with employers. 

As the practice of collective bar- 
gaining by trade unions began to se- 
cure the outspoken approval of the 
leaders of the great religious denomi- 
nations, of economists, of statesmen, 
and of right-thinking men who be- 
lieved that labor was entitled to all of 
the rights, privileges and opportuni- 
ties to which all other citizens were 
entitled, a definite policy to eliminate 
collective bargaining from industry 
was inaugurated by a number of na- 
tional associations of employers, and 
by corporations which were large em- 
ployers of labor. Collective bargain- 
ing has been considerably weakened 
and almost entirely eliminated in the 
industrial relationship in a number 
of the principal large manufacturing 


; 
corporations, and their evil influence — 
has had its effect upon a large number — 
of employers in less extensive indus- — 
trial enterprises. 

. 


For a few years immediately pre- 
ceding 1929, the labor policy of the — 
dominating industrial corporations of . 
the country was definitely hostile to 
the existence of trade unionism and its — 
practice of collective bargaining. Dur- ; 
ing these years the so-called captains q 
of industry, commerce and finance © 
were the dominating figures. Because 
the country seemingly prospered, be- 
cause national wealth mounted rapid- — 
ly each succeeding year, because divi- 
dend payments to stockholders rapidly 
multiplied, many legislators, a large 
portion of the public, and perhaps even 
a number of workmen, believed that it — 
was best to leave industrial manage- 
ment and the determination of labor 
policies in the hands of these dominat- 
ing industrial and financial leaders. | 


Since 1929, the industrial debacle 
has thrown a white light upon the 
inability or unwillingness of these 
“captains” of industry, commerce and f 
finance to safely guide the nation’s 
industrial, commercial and financial 
activities. Instead of their proving to — 
be statues of indestructible bronze, 
capable of withstanding the storms, 
they were discovered to be mere forms 
of common clay. Instead of being — 
constructive leaders and dependable 
executives, they were the ones who, — 
unable or unwilling to understand — 
basic economic facts, unable or un-— 
willing to appreciate the social and 
political results of the policies they — 
were carrying into effect, were large- : 
ly responsible for the morass of finan- 
cial collapse, stagnation of industry 
and unemployment from which we are 
now suffering so disastrously, and | 
from which we have not as yet been 
able to emerge. 

Yet, it is these very “captains” of 
industry, commerce and finance who 
now insist that they, and they alone, 
shall determine the industrial and la- 


; 
| 
| 
1 
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bor policies which are to lead us to 
solid ground. Their most apparent 
recommendation up to the present, in 
view of the fact that they failed to 
pay sufficient wages during the so- 
called years of prosperity to enable 
the mass of the people to buy indus- 
try’s products, has been to still further 
depress the people’s capacity to pur- 
chase industry’s products by reducing 
wages. 

It would be folly, considering our re- 
sponsibility to those we have been 
chosen to represent, did we fail to 
eall labor’s attention to these out- 
standing facts. 


There never has been a time when 
labor was justified in depending upon 
the wisdom and willingness of the em- 
ployer to establish those industrial 
conditions to which labor was entitled. 
There never has been a time when it 
was more essential that labor should 
exercise an influential and determined 
voice in matters concerning the wel- 
fare of the common people. There has 
never been a period when it was 
more necessary that the principles and 
the methods of collective bargaining 
through trade unions should be ex- 
tended more rapidly and more widely. 

The leaders responsible for the un- 
sound and fatal industrial and eco- 
nomic policy of the years immediately 
preceding 1929, are today opposed to 
the existence of trade unionism. To 
expect that they will willingly change 
their position because we advance 
facts and logic to support our posi- 
tion, is to place faith in controlling 
groups of that sort which is not justi- 
fied by a single page in the history of 
man’s development from barbarism to 
civilization. 

Our trade union movement was born 
and developed in the face of every 
form of opposition of which employers 
could conceive. The organization of 
trade unions met with the fiercest op- 
position. Although the beneficial in- 
fluence and salutary results following 
collective bargaining by trade union 


methods became well recognized a 
generation ago, many employers were 
nevertheless successful in preventing 
its application in their establishments. 

We must not lose sight of this basic 
fact, that the prime purpose of our 
trade union movement is to assist the 
wage earner through collective action 
to secure a practical voice in deter- 
mining terms of employment and con- 
ditions of labor. Our trade union 
movement would never have developed 
had it depended upon the employer’s 
consent. Its existence is due to the 
determination of wage earners to have 
a definite voice in advancing their own 
welfare. 


Wages were not advanced and the 
hours of labor reduced because labor 
humbly presented its petitions. Indus- 
trial conditions for labor improved 
because workmen, organized into trade 
unions, after exhausting all friendly 
methods of adjusting their desires, 
applied their collective and their mili- 
tant strength. Had it not been that 
trade unionists, time and again, col- 
lectively refused to work unless the 
terms of employment and conditions 
of labor were more satisfactory, prog- 
ress towards a higher standard of liv- 
ing would have been impossible. 

If we understand the spirit and the 
basic purpose of our trade union move- 
ment, it is that primarily wage earn- 
ers shall be taught to depend upon 
themselves rather than upon the fair 
promises or good intentions of others. 
The experiences of the past, partic- 
ularly those of recent years, have 
taught labor a lesson which must be 
given practical application if trade 
unionism is to make _ continued 
progress. 

We will be grossly negligent of our 
duty to ourselves and the great mass 
of wage earners if we do not now de- 
termine to give full application to our 
rights. In the establishment of any 
general labor policy the wage earners, 
who are to be affected by it, must 
have an equal if not a dominant voice 
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in determining what that policy shall 
be. 

We declare our unqualified faith in 
friendly conferences and negotiations 
with employers as the most effective 
method of maintaining just, humane 
and satisfactory industrial relations. 
We unqualifiedly reaffirm our faith 
and loyalty to the principles and 
methods of collective bargaining, 
through trade unions. We emphati- 
cally affirm that the time has come 
when these policies for which our 
trade union movement has always 
stood must be given a wider and more 
practical application throughout in- 
dustry, and that if industry refuses 
to permit us to apply these methods 
in working out industrial problems, 
that we must then use the militant 
strength of our trade union movement 
to establish them. 

Unless we are willing to become the 
voiceless and helpless cogs in an in- 
dustrial machine, unless we are will- 
ing to have our conditions of labor de- 
termined by those men who are prin- 
cipally responsible for wrecking the 
country’s prosperity, we must use 
every lawful means at our command 
and apply every collective effort of 
which our trade union movement is 
capable, to compel recognition of our 
movement. 

Our movement does not exist to ask 
for favors, it does not exist that wage 
earners by bending a suppliant knee 
might be given minor consideration by 
industrial dictators. It exists to es- 
tablish in everyday practice those 
principles of human liberty and of 
equality of rights which are our price- 
less heritage, a heritage which we are 
determined to defend and apply more 
actively in the future than we ever 
have in the past. 


Employers’ Munitions of War— 
(1939, p. 618) The E.C. is requested 
to make a thorough study of the prac- 
tice of employers to accumulate what 
may properly be termed munitions of 
war, and which are used not for the 


protection of property, but to attack 
workers on strike, and that the E.C. 
as a result of such investigation pro-— 
mote and support appropriate legisla- 

tion which will prevent the existence 
of arsenals in private hands, and which ~ 
will further provide that no arms of 
any character for the purpose of pro- — 
tecting property shall be in the pos- 
session of employers, except when per- 
mit has been granted by the legally 
constituted authorities, and such per- 
mit made a matter of public record. 


Employes, U.S. (see: Government 


Employes) 


Employers’ Liability Act—(1939, p. 
139) S. 1708 (Public No. 382), en- 
acted in the closing hours of this ses- 
sion, materially improves the Employ- 
ers Liability Act of April 22, 1908. In 
particular, this measure virtually 
eliminates the defense known as the 
assumption of risk which has been 
built up and given an alarming scope 
and quality by various court decisions. 
S. 1708 also voids any rule or regula- 
tion seeking to prevent the furnishing 
of information to a person in interest 
as to the facts incident to the injury 
or death of any employe. The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act of 1908 was 
written for the employes of commo: 
carriers by railroad. However, Sec- 
tion 20 of the Jones Act of June 5, 
1920, provides that all statutes of the 
United States modifying or extending 
the common-law right or remedy in 
cases of personal injury, or death as 
a result of such injury, with respect 
to railway employees shall also be ap- 
plicable to seamen. 7 


(1948, p. 162) The Employers’ Lia-— 
bility Act as originally enacted in 
1908, left the venue of actions unde fl 
it to the general venue statute, w. \ 
fixed the venue of suits in the United 
States courts, based in whole or in 
part upon the Act, in Districts of 
which the defendant was an inhabi- 
tant. Litigation promptly disclosed 
that the defendant railroads were con- 
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profiteering and inform headquarters 
for appropriate action. 

Employment Agencies, Private — 
(1928, p. 266) Official investigations 
have confirmed reports of the frequent 
abusive practices of private fee- 
charging employment agencies. The 
highest court has recently held it un- 
constitutional to fix by law the fees 
charged by such agencies, but clearly 
within the power of the state to license 
and to regulate this business. 

In the emergency created by the re- 
cent court’s ruling, the A. F. of L. 
urges state legislation empowering the 
State Industrial Commissions or De- 
partments of Labor to grant licenses 
for the operation of private fee- 
charging employment agencies only 
after the presentation of satisfactory 
evidence at a public hearing concern- 
ing (1) the character of the applicant, 
(2) the suitability of the premises at 
which it is proposed to operate the 
agency, and (3) the need for an em- 
ployment agency in the community. 


(1929, pp. 938, 287) According to a 
decision of the Supreme Court state 
legislatures cannot fix the fees of 
private employment agencies. The 
court said they did not differ in sub- 
stantial character ‘from the best of 
real estate brokers, ship brokers, mer- 
chandise brokers or ticket brokers.” 
The court said, however, that the 
states can require a license and reg- 
ulate the business of employment 
agencies. 

The A. F. of L. declared in 1894 for 
free employment agencies similar to 
those that had been established in 
Ohio. Many times since conventions 
have declared against private employ- 
ment agencies and efforts made to 
abolish them by law. In 1914 the con- 
vention declared for a state and fed- 
eral employment bureau with branches 
in every city to aid the unemployed 
and secure employment at prevailing 
wage rates. It also demanded the 
abolition of “shark” employment of- 
fices. In 1917 the E.C. was requested 
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to urge the creation of a national free 
employment bureau in the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


As private employment agencies 
can not be abolished by law the A. F. 
of L. believes that their vicious prac- 
tices can be controlled by compelling 
them to take out licenses only after 
being able to prove the responsibility 
of the agents. The proper location of 
the agencies must also be considered. 
Wisconsin enacted a law which will 
carry out the suggestions made here- 
with. The law is as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the indus- 
trial commission, and it shall have 
power, jurisdiction and authority to 
issue licenses to employment agents, 
and to refuse to issue such license 
whenever, after due investigation, 
the commission or a majority of the 
members thereof finds that the char- 
acter of the applicant makes him 
unfit to be an employment agent, or 
when the premises for conducting the 
business of an employment agent is 
found upon investigation to be unfit 
for such use, or whenever, upon in- 
vestigation by the commission, it is 
found and determined that the num- 
ber of licensed employment agents 
or that the employment agency op- 
erated by the United States, the 
state or by the municipality or by 
two or more thereof jointly in the 
community in which the applicant 
for a permit proposes to operate is 
sufficient to supply the needs of em- 
ployers and employes. 
license granted by the commission 
may also be revoked by it upon due 
notice to the holder of said license, 
and upon due cause shown. Failure 
to comply with the duties, terms, con- 
ditions or provisions of sections of 
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orders of the commission, shall be 
deemed due cause to revoke such 
license. 

The commission shall have pow- 
er, jurisdiction and authority to fix 
and order such reasonable rules for 
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the conduct of the business of any 
employment agent as may be neces- 
sary adequately to carry out perti- 
nent sections of the statutes. 


(1935, p. 455) Private employment 
agencies are now functioning in com- 
petition with city, State and Federal 
free employment agencies, victimizing 
the poorest of the poor, especially in 
the catering industry, thereby hinder- 
ing the progress of recovery. The E.C. 
is instructed to sponsor legislation for 
the abolishment of private employ- 
ment agencies. 


(1936, p. 468) The large cities as 
well as the small towns are infested 
with sharks that call themselves em- 
ployment agencies. By conniving with 
employers they cause employes to be 
fired without justification on the prom- 
ise to keep furnishing the employers 
with new help at lower wages. 

The E.C. is directed to cooperate 
vigorously with state federations for 
the purpose of inaugurating rigid state 
regulation of employment agencies. 

Employment Agencies, Regulation— 
(1942, p. 607) The E.C. Report brief- 
ly covered legislative proposals to reg- 
ulate practices of employment agen- 
cies, especially with reference to mi- 
gratory labor. The convention in- 
structed the E.C. to continue efforts 
to secure enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

Shorter Work Week—(1939, p. 163) 
The vital importance of employ- 
ment to the workers was outlined in a 
report to the convention under this 
subject; the summary of which is as 
follows (p. 168): 

Experience in the 8-year period 
from 1929 to 1937 gives striking proof 
that shortening the work week effec- 
tively compensated for technological 
unemployment. In manufacturing in- 
dustries, the shorter work week has 
reversed the trend of declining em- 
ployment and created jobs where 
technological unemployment would 
have eliminated them. In all we esti- 


mate that nearly 2,000,000 jobs were 
saved in manufacturing alone by tak- 
ing ten hours from the average work 
week. Had hours remained the same, 
the 25% increase in production per 
hour would have eliminated some 
1,700,000 jobs, whereas actually nearly 
200,000 jobs were added. 


In looking toward the future we 
note that a steady increase in pro- 
ductivity will make it both necessary 
and possible to reduce hours progres- 
sively and continually. With our 
working population growing steadily, 
even if less rapidly than in the past 
decade, increasing leisure is a neces- 
sary part of the national adjustment 
that must be made to keep our work 
force employed. Increasing leisure is 
also an essential part of a rising 
standard of living for our people. 


In addition to the progressive re- 
duction in hours which must take 
place year by year, there are certain 
industries which have not properly 
shared in the shortening of the work 
week during the past ten years; there 
are others which, although hours are 
shorter, have not reduced their work 
week sufficiently to compensate for 
labor displacement. These last include: 
Telephone communication, electric 
power production, rubber factories, 
petroleum refineries, and oil wells, 
cigar and cigarette plants, and others. 
Industries in which hours still average 
over 40 per week include: Motor bus 
operation, wholesale and retail stores, 
hotels, laundries and dry cleaning es- 
tablishments, railroads, service sta- 
tions and others. 

We reemphasize the need of con- 
tinual striving toward the shorter 
work week on the part of all unions, 
keeping in view our 30-hour week goal. 

While continuing to shorten hours, 
however, we feel that the major na- 
tional effort should be to lift industry 
out of its stagnation and restore it to 
a rate of expansion which will pro- 
gressively raise living standards and 
put the unemployed to work creating 
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the goods and services needed by all. 
Future employment trends will in- 
volve major shifts of workers from 
producing industry to service indus- 
tries, from one type of product or 
service to another, from one kind of 
work to another. Such changes are 
essential in a growing economy and 
are bound to affect thousands of work- 
ers. It is essential, therefore, that 
the proper agencies be at hand to give 
workers the training they need to 
learn new skills for new jobs that 
this training be adequate and easily 
available, and that they be helped to 
locate the employment for which they 
are trained. Employment exchanges 
and vocational schools, which are an 
essential part of our mechanism to 
combat unemployment are discussed 
in another section of the report. 


(1939, p. 553) The convention Com- 
mittee on Shorter Work Day sub- 
mitted a lengthy and comprehensive 
report on this subject as follows: 

In submitting this report, your Com- 
mittee desires, with all the earnest- 
ness possible, to stress the high im- 
portance of the shorter work day and 
the shorter work week, not only on its 
own account, but as a continuing issue 
of commanding moment before the 
American people. Dating back many 
years, the American Federation of 
Labor, in its succeeding convention 
declarations, and in its official pro- 
nouncements, has insisted with un- 
varying consistency that the principle 
of balance must be observed in our 
economic relations and that shorter 
hours and higher wages should keep 
even step with expanding productive 
efficiency as a condition precedent to 
the maintenance of National prosper- 
ity and as a protective barrier against 
the menace of broad scale unemploy- 
ment. 


The 1922 Cincinnati Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
addressing itself to the shorter work 
week declared: “That only by uni- 
versal establishment of the scientifi- 


cally calculated work day, can we builc 
a continuing and enduring condition 
National prosperity.” The 1925 
lantic City Convention of the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor, declared i 
substance, that the only answer to #1 
mechanization of industry was 
the workers should participate e 
tably in their increasing productiv 
Some seven years ago, the Americ 
Federation of Labor, in its 52nd A 
nual Convention, held in this very h: 
when confronted with the problem 
some twelve million idle workers, 
affirmed its moving philosophy and in 
doing so, urged the early adoption of 
the six-hour, five-day work week with 
out any reduction of wages, as 
chief objective. It also, with ela 
voice, called on the American peo 
to join in the accomplishment of thi 
high objective. 
The story of the long fight tor 

shorter labor hours, without any 
duction in wages, is an inspiring = 
day 


Time was when the shorter work 
was primarily the concern of 
alone. This is no longer so. Thi 


men in steadily growing numbers a 
in all walks of life, see in it the corner- 
stone of any wise policy to stay the 
ravages of millions sentenced to i 
voluntary idleness. “Ever since 1 

the Executive Council states © 
its current annual report, “ 
American Federation of Labor has 
swung the entire force of the labc 
movement behind a drive to sh 
work hours in order to reduce un¢ 
ployment. We struggled first for t 
five-day, forty-hour week, then for the 
thirty-hour week, and we ‘have nei OC 
that the work week be shortened 

out reducing the weekly income 
living standard of American 
earners. This great drive, toge’ 
with the help of Federal legisla 
has resulted in outstanding achieve- 
ment, equaled in no other country of 
the world.” 4 
The American Federation of Labor, 
in pressing its unrelenting fight for a 
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shorter work day and a shorter work 
week, has rendered a notable public 
service. It has pointed the way that 
progress must take. While it has not 
solved the problem of unemployment, 
it has softened its ravages beyond 
measure. The record on that score is 
plain. “Had it not been, however, for 
the drastic reduction in work hours, 
shortening the average work week in 
all industries from 50 hours in 1929, 
to 40 hours in 1987 (including part- 
time work),” as the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council sets forth, “techno- 
logical unemployment would certainly 
have affected several millions, and 
our total jobless army would have 
been very much larger than it is.” 
Mindful that each succeeding conven- 
tion held has, in stirring terms, re- 
newed its advocacy of the five-day 
week and six-hour day, we should 
now stoutly reaffirm our declaration in 
support thereof and supplement the 
same with specific recommendations 
for continued progress in the light of 
conditions as they present themselves. 


The past ten years, dating from the 
1929 all-time high National Income 
level of 81 billion dollars on down 
through the acute depression period 
and including 1937 (the year of re- 
vived prosperity) to the present time, 
presents a wealth of experience show- 
ing the operation of the shorter work 
week, and its reaction on public and 
social welfare. This experience with 
which we can now take counsel in 
planning for the future, includes the 
relation of the shorter work week to 
the unemployment problem, to the 
wider diffusion of jobs, to the mainte- 
nance and advancement of wage rates, 
to the stimulation of national produc- 
tivity and to many other related fac- 
tors of high importance in the mainte- 
nance of a healthy economic balance. 
In the report of the Executive Council 
a comprehensive survey of this entire 
subject is presented for the considera- 
tion of this convention. That portion 
of the Executive Council’s report, 


which includes an analysis of the sev- 
eral related factors having to do with 
the operation of the shorter work week, 
under the captions of “Wages and 
Hours,” “The Shorter Work Week,” 
“Hmployment Changes, 1929 to 19387,” 
“Analysis of Figures,” and “Sum- 
mary” has been referred to your com- 
mittee on the shorter work day for 
consideration and for the presentation 
of a report thereon. In response there- 
to, your committee submits the follow- 
ing: 


After careful study and review of 
the progress made during the past 
difficult ten year period, and with due 
regard to the workers’ employment 
and living standards, it is the judg- 
ment of your Committee that the re- 
port of the Executive Council presents 
a factual and thoughtful survey of 
this subject that is of the highest im- 
portance. Moreover this survey is re- 
inforced by timely recommendations 
intended not only to hold all of the 
ground hitherto won, but to steadily 
press forward along right lines in 
striving to soften the struggle for ex- 
istence and provide job opportunities 
for the vast army of unemployed. 


The report of the Executive Coun- 
cil points out in discussing ““Wages and 
Hours” that while a drastic reduction 
in work hours was necessary during 
the past decade to prevent widespread 
unemployment, that this had to be 
achieved without any reduction in 
wages to prevent a defeat of its moy- 
ing purpose through a reduction of 
living standards to a poverty level. 
The stern and unrelenting fight put 
up by the American Federation of La- 
bor, in support of a shorter work week, 
on the one hand, and against any re- 
duction in wage rates on the other, 
cannot be too highly commended. “‘The 
last two years of the decade gave a 
striking example of trade union suc- 
cess in maintaining wages,” the Re- 
port of the Executive Council states. 
“We came through this recession with 
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relatively few wage cuts, and these 
have in large part been restored.” 

During the past ten years, dating 
from the economic collapse of 1929, 
the total of unemployed workers has 
reached an average surpassing by far 
anything that had gone before. The 
depressing ramifications of this army 
of jobless, which according to the 
American Federation of Labor esti- 
mates, reached a high average of 
thirteen millions of unemployed in 
1933, and a low of more than seven 
millions in 19387, runs through and 
colors every major item in this ten 
year survey. Therefore, special at- 
tention is directed to the following 
illuminating summary on ‘‘Wages and 
Hours” in the Executive Council’s re- 
port covering the past decade as com- 
pared with the preceding ten year 
period. 

“If now we compare progress in the 
decade just ending with progress in 
the ten previous years, 1919 to 1929, 
we find a strong contrast between the 
previous decade of expanding produc- 
tive activity and the present ten years 
of industrial stagnation. From 1919 
to 1929, the average per capita living 
standard in the United States rose 
23 per cent and hours of work were 
reduced by 2 per week (from 51 in 
1919 to 49 in 1929). From 1929 to 
1937, the average per capita living 
standard declined 7.5 per cent and 
work hours were reduced by 10 per 
week. 


“The only tangible gain to workers 
in the present decade has been an in- 
crease in leisure while adjustments in 
wage rates paved the way for higher 
living standards when industry ex- 
pands. In the last decade the increase 
in leisure was very much smaller, but 
the 238 per cent rise in per capita 
‘real’ income raised workers living 
standards to the highest level of any 
country in the world. This contrasts 
with a net loss in the present decade, 
due to industrial stagnation.” 

Your committee in considering that 


portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port which shows the sharp decline in 
productive activity from the 1929 level 
in varying degree down to the current 
year of 1939, which according to the 
Executive Council’s report is likely to 
show an 18 per cent decrease below 
our 1929 production, desires to fully 
record its agreement with the state- 
ment that “the failure of industry to 
expand during the last decade has 
meant an immeasurable loss to our 
people.” We also realize how far 
reaching are the hard effects of this 
loss in national income to the workers 
in key industries as shown in that por- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report, 
giving an analysis of the figures and 
also showing the employment loss in 
numbers of jobs. To the one million, 
five hundred thousand who have lost 
their jobs an increase of four million, 
five hundred thousand in the working 
population has been added to the total 
of unemployed during the period of 
1929 to 1937. Your Committee there- 
fore directs special attention to the 
following quoted excerpt from the 
Executive Council’s report, showing 
the tragic effect of this sharp reduc- 
tion in National income: 


“Thus the failure of American in- 
dustry to expand at pre-depression 
rates has meant starvation incomes 
for a large portion of our families and 
idleness for millions of our wage earn- 
ers. A great nation, with productive 
capacity above any other in the world, 
with industrial equipment and man- 
power, capable of producing a comfort 
level of living for every family, has 
kept its industries running at part 
capacity, has ceased to expand indus- 
trially. This we consider the tragedy 
of the 1930’s. To restore our industries 
to normal productive activity, and nor- 
mal expansion, to get our idle men 
and women back to productive activity 
in our industries, is the first task be- 
fore us, the first step in solving the 
unemployment problem.” 


Unemployment still continues our 
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most grievous problem. Industry and 
farm production in 1937, while running 
close to the 1929 level, we find operat- 
ing with one million less factory work- 
ers and one-half million fewer farm 
workers. Thus the reduction in work 
hours, due to the progress of the short- 
er work week program during this 
period, did but little more than take 
up the unemployment slack, caused by 
technological advances and improved 
production methods. In no year of the 
past ten has unemployment averaged 
less than eight million. Now with em- 
ployment returns, according to Sep- 
tember 1939, trade union reports, 
showing a decided upward trend 
closely approaching the 1939 levels, 
not only should any effort to expand 
labor hours to meet so-called emer- 
gency requirements be promptly chal- 
lenged but the drive for a shorter 
work week should likewise go steadily 
on. Any other course would simply do 
violence to common sense in the face 
of the ten million still unemployed. 
Moreover, when workers are laid off 
in large numbers, because of a busi- 
ness recession, and unemployment in- 
creases, it becomes harder to cut un- 
employment down to its previous level, 
because: 


1. The working population is in- 
creasing steadily; about 45,000 young 
persons come of working age each 
month. Today there are 1,000,000 
more persons in our working popula- 
tion than there were two years ago 
(September, 1937), and we need 1,- 
000,000 more jobs than we had then. 


2. Productivity increases steadily, it 
takes fewer men to produce the same 
amount. Production per man hour in 
American factories increased 5.9 per 
cent from September, 1937, to July, 
1939, according to estimates by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Since there were 8,864,000 wage earn- 
ers at work in our factories in Sep- 
tember, 1937, it is safe to estimate 
that the same amount of work could 
be done today with 8,332,000 working 


the same hours; that is, with 532,000 
fewer workers. Thus with one million 
more workers seeking work we can 
produce our September, 1937, product 
with 500,000 fewer workers than we 
employed two years ago. Therefore, 
we need jobs for one million, five hun- 
dred thousand (1,500,000) more in or- 
der to bring our unemployment down 
to September, 1937 levels. 


On September 16, 1939, a wealth of 
facts and figures were submitted to 
President Roosevelt in a report by the 
National Resources Committee, en- 
titled “The Structure of American 
Economy.” This report contains a 
survey of the basic industries and 
their relation to each other with spe- 
cial reference to the problem of wide- 
spread unemployment. This report 
shows that unemployment of men and 
machines in this country since 1929, 
has cost the nation the staggering sum 
of more than two hundred billion dol- 
lars. A table covering each succeeding 
year from 1919 to 1927 inclusive, and 
which is expressed in terms of the 
current dollar value, reveals that the 
national income produced totaled $67,- 
500,000,000 in 1919, $81,800,000,000 in 
1929, $40,000,000,000 in 1932, and $69,- 
800,000,000 in 1937. “When the na- 
tional income is $60,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $90,000,000,000,” this report 
states, “the worker suffers a lower in- 
come through unemployment or partial 
employment, or through wage rates 
lower than resources make possible; 
the farmer receives a lower income be- 
cause of a reduced home market; the 
return on capital is reduced as a re- 
sult of the partial use of equipment 
and the resulting increase in unit 
costs. For each group this waste 
means a lower standard of living than 
would clearly be possible.” 

In now addressing ourselves to that 
portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port where, under the caption, “Sum- 
mary” a recapitulation of the major 
items of this subject with special ref- 
erence to progress made and in pros- 
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pect, your commitiee again warmly 
commends this survey as well as the 
high purpose that prompted it. It 
deals with a question of such vital 
moment ito all workers and indeed to 
all the people, that its importance can 
not be over-stated. “Experience in the 
eight-year period from 1929 to 1937,” 
the report states, “gives striking proof 
that shortenimg the work-week effec- 
tively compensated for technological 
unemployment. Had hours remained 
the same, the 25 per cent increase in 
production per hour would have elim- 
inated some 1,700,000 jobs, whereas, 
actually nearly 200,000 jobs were 
added.” “We re-emphasize the need 
of continual striving toward the 
shorter work-week on the pari of all 
unions, keeping in view our thirty- 
hour week. While continuing to short- 
en hours we feel that the major na- 
tional effort should be to lift industry 
out of its stagnation and restore it to 
a rate of expansion which will pro- 
gressively raise living standards and 
put the unemployed to work, creating 
the goods and services needed by all.” 


With these declarations, your com- 
mittee is in hearty accord. To achieve 
and hold national prosperity, produc- 
tion and consumpiion should be main- 
tained on a high and healthy basis, 
and measurably match one another. 
This means, too, that the problem of 
unemployment should be of common 
concern io all citizens, as none are im- 
mune from its ravages. To admit that 
this problem cannot be solved in an 
orderly manner would be an indict- 
ment on American common sense. 
Your commiitee has no illusions as to 
its complexity or the disconcerting in- 
volvements that may attend iis solu- 
tion. We are heartened with the 
thought, however, that we have trav- 
eled far toward a better understand- 
ing of this problem during the past 
ten years and that literally millions of 
our fellow-workers and fellow-citizens 
are devoting so much serious thought 
to finding the right way to master the 


machine and make it serve the public 
welfare that nothing but good can 
come from it. Your committee insists 
that the heart and center of this un- 
precedented economic problem, which 
actually is a problem of plenty, lies 
in the long continued expansion of 
productive efficiency creating social 
interdependence on the one hand ar 
a problem of surplus and the distri- 
bution of that surplus on the other. 
If we still reaped with a sickle, 
transported by ox carts, and perform med 
other tasks accordingly, we would c 
viously not now have this problem be- 
fore us. Through modern means and 
methods, volume production, stand- 
ardized operations, and the eliminatio 
of competitive wastes, we have more 
than solved the problem of produ = 
The problems of markets that will pr 
vide an outlet for our national fp 
ductive Pern Bidet = 
progressively higher key, and our 
wealth production and consumption on 
a balanced basis, still await a satis- 
fying answer. That this problem will 
also be solved in good time, your com- 
mittee has no doubt. 
Your committee, in concluding this 
report of widespread and persist 
unemployment, depressed consuming 
power, and reduced national income 
which so vitally affect each individua 
and every avenue of our national life 
desires to strongly register our co: 
rence in the recommendation of 
Executive Council that the Amer 
Federation of Labor devote its bes 
efforts to lift industry out of its stag- 
nation so as to put the unemployed a 
work and progressively raise living 
standards. In this same spirit, y 
commitiee further 
this convention strongly reafiirm i 
endorsement of the six-hour day, ve 
day work-week, without 
pay and that the Executive Cour 
instrucied to resolutely continue 
efforts to forward the widest possi 
adoption of this shorter work 
program. 


educti 


And we further recommend that the 
Executive Council be directed to initi- 
ate a campaign of publicity intended 
_ to exalt and to feature the high im- 
_ portance of the shorter work-week 
_ from a standpoint of public welfare, 
through its affiliated international and 
national unions and through State and 
Local Central Bodies. 

Full Employment—(1946, p. 214) 
The E.C. Report contained the follow- 
ing statement in its section under the 
above title: 

_ As an organization we yield to none 
in our consistent endeavors to pro- 
mote stable and profitable employ- 
_ ment. We have made some progress in 
securing incomes for wage earners 
enabling them to share in the material 
and cultural achievements of the 
‘world. We are deeply interested in 
proposals to assure jobs to all those 
who seek an opportunity to earn a 
_ living in productive employment at 
ample rates of pay. 
_ We have endeavored to secure ap- 
_propriations with which government 
agencies would be able to develop 
_ statistics which could be used as meas- 
_ uring rods and such statistics should 
furnish the size of working forces, 
‘those employed and self-employed, 
broken down by equal categories; em- 
ployment and unemployment by in- 
dustry and by area; national gross 
production, distribution of income 
therefrom, and its expenditure; sav- 
ings and capital formation. 

(1946, p. 614) After considering 
the above statement, the convention 
adopted the following: 

Full employment is a goal that can 
be achieved only through the plan- 
ning and cooperation of those who con- 
trol our free economy. The Council of 
Eeonomic Advisors will provide over- 
all information as guides. 

_ We urge all unions to keep this 
= ever in mind in order to pro- 
: Gide members with steady employ- 

Ment at high wages—the foundation 
of their progress. 
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We, of course, favored legislation 
which would further full employment 
and so supported S. 380 which was en- 
acted in disappointing emasculated 
form. The President, however, signed 
the bill February 20, 1946 (Public Law 
304—79th Congress) and in July 1946 
sent the names to the Senate of the 
proposed members of the Council of 
Economic Advisors set up by the bill 
The nominations were approved July 
30, 1946. 


(1947, p. 557) Res. 97 directed at- 
tention to the need for a national full 
employment policy and was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention as 
follows: 


Whereas—We are now experiencing 
an artificial and dangerous condition 
of inflation, so that the problem of full 
employment, as well as other problems 
associated with a healthy economy, 
cannot be accurately and clearly 
gauged, and 

Whereas—A recession, depression or 
more critical conjuncture will develop 
at some future date, unless adequate 
steps and planning are taken at this 
time to forestall such deplorable even- 
tualities, and 

Whereas — Improvised, F ederally- 
financed work projects as a form of 
national economic planning are at best 
a poor solution for the problem of un- 
employment, and 

Whereas—The formulation of 2 full 
employment policy was contained in 
S. 380 prior to its emasculation by 
Congress, and 

Whereas—In the absence of any 
prepared, comprehensive legislation to 
meet this unemployment problem, 
which will conceivably develop unless 
steps are taken, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record to imstruct its Executive 
Council to prepare proper and appro- 
priate legislation along the limes of 
S 380 prior to its distortion by Con- 
gress, and be it further 
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Resolved—That this legislation be 
submitted to Congress when it recon- 
venes In January. 


Employment Security, Bureau of— 
(1951, p. 432, 566) Res. 111: 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly endorsed the 
policies and programs of the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and 

Whereas—The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has sought aid and co- 
operation in the planning of its poli- 
cies and programs from the American 
Federation of Labor, and 

Whereas—The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is desirous of expanding 
its programs and policies to include 
specialized service to the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and 

Whereas—It is desirable that, in de- 
veloping such policies and programs, 
the advice and cooperation of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor be obtained, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor ap- 
point a special committee from its 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment to aid and assist the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the U.S. 
Department of Labor in forming such 
programs and policies. 


Employment Service, U.S. (also 
see: War Manpower) — (1931, pp. 
127, 405) The employment system 
known as the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice was created during the war by the 
Department of Labor. Each year Con- 
gress has given recognition to this 
service by appropriating funds with 
which to meet its expenses and to 
carry on its work, Congress especially 
directed that this employment service 
specialize in an endeavor to provide 
work for former service men. Un- 
fortunately Congress failed to appro- 
priate a sufficient amount of money to 


carry on the work of the Employment 
Service in a constructive, helpful and 
satisfactory way. The amount of © 
money appropriated was very limited — 
and for that reason the Employment 


Service functioned badly. | 


We are of the opinion, however, that — 
the Employment Service was helpful — 
and that even though it was limited — 
by reason of small appropriations it — 
rendered valuable service with the 
limited amount of funds available. 

Owing to a growing public demand 
that the Employment Service of the 
U.S. be made adequate and service- 
able, the last session of Congress gave — 
special attention to this matter. Bills 
were introduced providing for the en- — 
largement of the facilities for service 
and of an organized national employ- 
ment system. As a result of the sup- — 
port given this legislation by an 
aroused public opinion a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Wagner was passed. — 
This bill provided for the organiza- 
tion and development of a compre- 
hensive employment system in coop- 
eration with state agencies. The Presi- — 
dent vetoed this measure. However, 
Congress responded to the need for a 
national employment system by ap- 
propriating more than one-half million — 
dollars to be used in strengthening, in — 
enlarging and in developing the exist- — 
ing U.S. Employment Service. 

Immediately following the action of 
Congress the Department of Labor un- — 
dertook to organize in every state, and — 
to establish State Employment Agen- — 
cies and to carry out the expressed will © 
and purpose of Congress in a most — 
expeditious and constructive way. A 
former member of the E.C. was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor to 
organize and establish a nation-wide — 
employment system. This work has 
been carried on until it has reached 
the point where employment agencies — 
with subordinate branches have been — 
created in every state. It is our opniion _ 
that this action will mark the begin- 
ning of the organization and establish-_ 


= 


‘ment of a national employment system 
_ which will be serviceable and helpful 
_im a most satisfactory way to every 
state and to every community. We are 
firmly of the opinion that the govern- 
_ ment should render service of this kind 
and that all help possible should be 
extended to the unemployed free of 
cost to secure employment and to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to se- 
eure profitable and satisfactory em- 
ployment. We urge national and in- 
ternational unions, state federations 
_ of labor and city central bodies to avail 
themselves of every opportunity pre- 
sented by the national Employment 
_ Service to secure work for the un- 
employed, and to cooperate in every 
possible way with the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service system and with the state 
employment agencies created by this 
national employment organization un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Labor. 


(1935, pp. 64, 496) The U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, created under the 
_ Wagner-Peyser Act, has suddenly be- 
come of greater importance than ever 
before because of the part which this 
_ agency is to play in the administra- 
_tion of the Emergency Relief Appro- 
_ priation Act of 1935. 

The opportunity for service and the 
_ esponsibility put upon the service 
_ brings out the weaknesses and ill-ad- 
_ vised policies with striking emphasis. 
_ From the first the A. F. of L. main- 
tained that the experience of em- 
_ ployees and union executives was 
_ essential to wisest administration of 
_the Employment Service. Those who 
work for wages have a practical ex- 
perience in employment that is nec- 
essary to supplement that of manage- 
ment and the student of policies and 
mechanisms. Many union executives 
have maintained successful employ- 
‘ment bureaus for the service of their 
Members and employers over many 


years. 
The regulations of the Service which 
insist upon formal education to the 
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exclusion of educational experience in 
the field concerned, has been repeat- 
edly protested by the representatives 
of organized labor. We wish to re- 
affirm that protest and to urge that 
the experience of Labor be utilized in 
the administration of the government 
service which affects the lives of work- 
ers so fundamentally. It is generally 
charged that the service gives pref- 
erence to unorganized workers and to 
employers paying low rates. Labor 
should be im a position to advise in the 
formulation of policies and to watch 
the results of their administration. 


One of the requirements which must 
be fulfilled before persons are eligible 
for employment on projects under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
is that they be “registered with the 
employment offices designated by the 
U.S. Employment Service.” 

Because of this condition, it is ad- 
ditionally in order that careful con- 
sideration be given the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and to the part which 
Labor must play im seeing ito it 
that this agency is so administered 
that the fullest possible benefits will 
result. This service, which has been 
established for Labor, cannot fune- 
tion effectively unless Labor is ac- 
tively identified with it and partici- 
pates wholeheartedly Im the many 
phases of its administration. We refer 
not only to Labor participation in the 
National Advisory Council, which may 
be considered as the control group for 
the whole national machinery, but 
more especially to Labor participation 
in connection with local and state 
branches where the forces of this na- 
tionwide service are actively at work. 
Tt is here that policies in effect will 
meet with realities. It is here that 
the need for changes in administra- 
tion procedure will first become ap- 
parent. 

This is a project of tremendous sig- 
nificance to Labor because it can help 
the man and the job to find each other. 
Such a service not only is one of the 
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important agencies which must be ex- 
ercised to the full in getting people 
back to work, but the information 
which may be made available through 
the proper functioning of such an 
agency should go far toward disclos- 
ing trends in their beginnings and in 
thus making possible some better con- 
trol over both employment and our 
unemployment problems. 


The Wagner-Peyser Act which was 
approved by the President on June 6, 
1933, provides for the establishment 
of “a national system of public em- 
ployment offices.” The service is cre- 
ated in the Department of Labor. An 
appropriation is authorized of $1,500- 
000 for the first fiscal year and $4,000,- 
000 for the four subsequent years. 
Thereafter, the sum necessary is to 
be determined by Congress. 


Appropriations to the states depend 
generally on matched contributions 
from the respective states and on ap- 
proval of state agencies by the U.S. 
Employment Service. The Act pro- 
vides that “during the current fiscal 
year and the two succeeding fiscal 
years” apportionment may be made to 
states where there is no system of 
public employment offices “in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a system of 
public employment offices under the 
control of the Director” or in setting 
up offices in states when the state sys- 
tem of public employment is not in 
compliance with the requirements of 
the Act. 


Provision is made for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Council 
and State Advisory Councils, made up 
of men and women representing em- 
ployers, employees and the public. At 
the end of June 1935, twenty-four 
states were affiliated with the US. 
Employment Service. Approximately 
two hundred operating offices were in 
existence. The service in each of the 
states, which is affiliated with and 
cooperating with the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, so that it is entitled to 


appropriations, is known as an Affili- 
ated State Employment Service. 

The National Reemployment Serv- 
ice which is operated on federal funds, 
directly under the United States Em- 
ployment Service, where state employ- 
ment services have not been set up, 
was operating 501 district offices and 
1268 branch offices. 

Some idea of the relative magni- 
tude of these two employment services 
may be gained from the figures shown 
above as to the number of offices estab- 
lished under each. The fact that 
twenty-four states have affiliated serv- 
ices does not by any means indicate 
that half of the work is handled by ~ 
the State Employment Services. In 
addition to the tremendous variations 
in population as to the different states, 
it must be remembered that an exist- © 
ing affiliated State Employment Serv- 
ice does not necessarily cover the en- 
tire state. One clear indication of the 
responsibility which must be carried 
by the Federal Reemployment Service 
is found in the fact that while approxi- 
mately one-third of the population has 
access to State Employment Services, 
more than 90 per cent of the area of — 
the country is not covered by these 
offices. As a general index of the ex- 
tent to which these offices are func- 
tioning, we may turn to reports which 
are now available for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 19384 and 1935. In the 
first year, the National Reemployment 
Service and the State Hmployment 
Services received 12,634,974 new ap- 
plications and made 6,951,523 place- 
ments. Approximately, three-quarters 
of the applications and placements 
were handled by the National Reem- 
ployment Service. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
HD) complete details are not avyail- 
able. 


(1939, p. 190) The employment 
service is the agency through which 
unemployment compensation benefits - 
are paid. Employment offices make the 
test of the beneficiary’s availability 
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for work. In past years the fact that 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, located in the Department of La- 
bor, made grants to states on a federal 
subsidy plan matched by state appro- 
priations, while the unemployment 
compensation administrative costs 
were paid entirely by federal funds 
through the Social Security Board, 
complicated the administration of 
state employment offices and decreased 
their efficiency. For that reason and 
because both employment services and 
unemployment compensation benefits 
are of concern chiefly to workers, La- 
bor has urged that both functions be 
placed in the Department of Labor. 

Under the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Order, however, with the approval 
of Congress, both functions were 
placed under the newly created Fed- 
eral Security Agency. There, under 
the Social Security Board, has been 
created a Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity with four divisions, Employ- 
ment Service, Unemployment Compen- 
sation, Field Service, and Research. 
The effectiveness of this method of 
coordinating the functions remains to 
be seen. In large measure it depends 
on the personnel entrusted with the 
management of the various divisions. 

These are services of tremendous 
importance to Labor. It is essential 
that they should be managed by per- 
sons familiar with the problems and 
needs of Labor and sympathetically 
alert to reduce the amount of unem- 
ployment as well as the suffering it 
entails. The Employment Service 
should in no way be subordinated to 
the operation of unemployment com- 
pensation even though the amount of 
money handled by the latter service is 
much greater. Our first emphasis must 
be on finding jobs for unemployed 
workers. Compensation for loss of 
wages is only a palliative if jobs can- 
not be found for a number of weeks 
during the working year. 

A false economy move and anti- 
labor sentiment in a number of states 


have found expression in laws injur- 
ing state departments of labor and 
in a movement to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between the work of the pub- 
lic employment offices both in place- 
ments and in paying unemployment 
compensation benefits and the work 
of relief offices administering relief 
grants. The unemployed worker is not 
asking relief when he registers for 
the compensation to which he is en- 
titled. He is not required to take 
work for which he is unfitted or which 
has conditions of work and pay ma- 
terially inferior to those for similar 
work in the locality. The interviewer 
in the employment office must be 
trained to discover the man’s apti- 
tudes and to send him out only on 
jobs into which he may well fit. The 
interviewer in a relief office is charged 
with a duty of finding the family’s 
needs and resources and getting a re- 
lief client some kind of work to earn 
the grant whether he is really quali- 
fied for the work or not. To lose the 
distinction between relief and relief 
work and unemployment compensa- 
tion and the employment service would 
be a major blow to Labor. 


(1940, p. 119) Attention called to 
confusion in preceding year resulting 
fom shift from Dept. of Labor to Fed- 
eral Security Agency of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, and several changes 
in administrative personnel: “It is im- 
portant that this confusion be reduced 
and that the next year see more effec- 
tive organization of the central offices 
of this service which is of such im- 
mediate concern to Labor, It is par- 
ticularly important that all offices of 
the employment service be managed 
by persons who understand and are 
sympathetic toward organized labor in 
order that the placement work and 
training programs necessary for de- 
fense work shall not depress union 
standards. 

i “Rulings. The Social Security Board 
in August, 1940, adopted several rules 
governing the operation of the em- 
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ployment offices. Two of these are of 
especial interest to organized labor. 
The first requires employment offices 
to refrain from referring for employ- 
ment, either at the request of the em- 
ployer or on its own initiative, persons 
selected because of their non-affiliation 
with a labor organization. To do so 
would constitute a violation of laws 
governing labor relations. However, 
the employment offices may honor the 
request of an employer that it refer 
to him only union members when he 
has an agreement with such union to 
employ its members. Information 
which the employment office has of 
union affiliation may be used only in 
the advantageous placement of an ap- 
plicant, not for any other purpose. 
“The second rule requires employ- 
ment offices to refrain from referring 
any person to a position left vacant 
because of a labor dispute at that 
place of employment by a person en- 
gaged in the dispute or by anyone who 
is in the grade or class of workers 
who are in the dispute. This is of 
primary importance to keep public 
employment offices from supplying 
strike breakers. Our unions can insure 
the protection of their interests in this 
matter by notifying the state employ- 
ment security agency promptly of any 
labor disputes in which they are in- 
volved. We commend the Social Se- 
curity Board for these rulings so nec- 
essary to prevent the misuse of legis- 
lation designed for Labor’s benefit.” 
(1940, p. 560) Convention commend- 
ed E.C. for urging the adoption of 
rules (above) governing employment 
offices and recommended that the local 
social security committees work with 
A. F. of L. Committee on Social Se- 
curity in observing the operation of 
said rules in local employment offices 
to the end that employment offices 
may in no case injure union standards. 
(1942, p. 467) The report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council on the important Man- 
power Commission is _ necessarily 
sketchy, and deals only with plans. 


Although the Commission was ob- 
viously intended to be a coordinating 
agency, one of its early acts was to 
ask for the transfer of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, which is an integral 
part of our Social Security system, 
and it was quite possible to permit 
this service to function in its normal 
setting. 

It must be noted that in the transfer 
of the Employment Service, first from 
the States to the Social Security 
Board, and then to the War Manpower 
Board, no provision has been made to 
adjust employment standards to pre- 
sent needs and circumstances. Instead, 
wages have been frozen and hours 
have been lengthened. Employees in 
the U.S. Employment Service have 
been seriously penalized. Turnover has 
reached dangerous proportions. : 

The Employment Service is criti- 
cally important to our war effort and 
should not be allowed to deteriorate. 
Funds should be appropriated to the 
Employment Service so that reason- 
able employment standards can be 
maintained which should be at least 
equal to those in the Federal service 
generally. Employees in the Employ- 
ment Service should be granted the 
equivalent rights and benefits which 
would have accrued to them had they 
continued in state service, and the 
rights and benefits granted other Fed- 
eral employees so long as they con- 
tinue in the Federal service. 


Your committee recommends that 
assistance be given to this end. 

We recommend that the Executive 
Council be alert to having this serv- 
ice returned as soon as the war is 
ended. 

The organization and the functions 
entrusted to the National Manage- 
ment Labor Policy Committee are 
soundly based, and we recommend ap- 
proval both of the national committee 
and plans for regional and area com- 
mittees. The provisions for review 
and appeal are certainly excellent 
safeguards. However, the hasty action 
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of the War Manpower Commission in 
freezing metal winers and lumber 
workers in the Northwest to their 
jobs, we urge will not be repeated for 
any special problem until general safe- 
guards have been developed and agreed 
to. 

We your committee stated in con- 
nection with the War Production 
Board, fundamentals of over-all con- 
trols and material production need to 
be developed before manpower can 
be intelligently planned, and justly 
directed to places of greatest useful- 
ness. 

Workers who are asked to give up 
rights inseparable from personal free- 
dom, must be assured in return ade- 
quate representation of their own 
choosing and a degree of social se- 
curity that will make up for loss of 
right to make personal decisions. 
Costs of travel to carry out employ- 
ment orders and of moving families 
to new homes, should be borne either 
by the employer, the government, or 
by both jointly. Equities in social in- 
surance should be maintained intact. 

When the U.S. Employment Service 
becomes the sole agency through 
which workers may be hired or whose 
approval is necessary to dismiss work- 
ers, then the union must maintain 
close relationships of cooperation in 
order that right to union membership 
may not be impaired. 

We urge that our representatives on 
the Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee refuse to recommend employ- 
ment control until the need is obvious, 
and until adequate provisions have 
been made to assure against misuse 
of control over employment. 

(1942, p. 82) The geographic basis 
of the employment service determines 
the area in which it can do effective 
work. Forty-eight state units with a 
system of clearance will take care of 
local placements but will not consti- 
tute a national system. Any company 
that is doing business on a national 
scale wants access to the national la- 


bor market. We recently observed the 
order to stop automobile production 
go into effect and saw the conse- 
quences reach across the country to 
salesmen in small communities and 
dealers in automobile supplies. Only 
a national labor market could gather 
in these unemployed and direct them 
to new jobs. Only a national employ- 
ment service can mobilize scarce 
tradesmen and allocate placement in 
the best interests of war production. 

Unified authority with responsibility 
for results was needed as our basic 
control of manpower for efficiency for 
national defense, so the system was 
nationalized for the emergency, but 
these conditions are equally necessary 
for efficiency for civilian purposes. 
Inter-state migration of workers has 
always been a feature of our labor 
market and will increase rather than 
decrease in the future. 


In the same way the transition from 
wartime to peace economy will be on 
a national scale. The transition will 
take even more time than the transi- 
tion to war production, for there will 
not be the pressure of war behind it. 
The present benefit rates are inade- 
quate and will be unacceptable to a 
people who have fought for democracy. 
The present benefit periods will be 
completely inadequate. A national 
minimum of no less than 6 months will 
probably be necessary, with undoubt- 
edly further provisions, as a right, not 
a charity, for those who have ex- 
hausted their claim to benefits. The 
present delays in administration and 
the present frictions and differences 
between the states, the present un- 
certainties of workers who have moved 
from state to state in their employ- 
ment, must be ironed out so that com- 
pensation is swift and sure. These im- 
provements are readily possible if we 
face the future intelligently and 
courageously. 

If we have a national employment 
service and a uniform Federal system 
of social security, workers will be able 
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to meet the needs of commerce, indus- 
try and agriculture without losing 
basic social security rights. 

The Federation believes that Fed- 
eral legislation should be enacted pro- 
viding for such a system, extending 
the coverage of old age insurance, 
federalizing the employment service 
and unemployment compensation, and 
benefits for both permanent and tem- 
porary disability. 


(1946, p. 220) The E.C. reported 
on the enactment of legislation re- 
turning employment services to the 
states despite the objections of the 
A. F. of L. whose representatives had 
testified on several occasions on pro- 
posed legislation having this objec- 
tive. An outline of the major pro- 
visions of the legislation which be- 
came law on November 15, 1946, were 
presented to the convention. 


Transfer of Field Offices—(1951, 
pp. 256, 509) Res. 57: 


Whereas—It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the American Federation of 
Labor that employment and working 
conditions of the rank and file of the 
American people is the concern and 
responsibility of the government on 
the national level, and 

Whereas—Low standards of em- 
ployment in some states jeopardize the 
security and opportunity for work in 
those states where favorable working 
conditions for their people have been 
established through the efforts of or- 
ganized labor, and 

Whereas—The Public Employment 
Service is the government agency dele- 
gated to assist in the work, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor support the intro- 
duction of legislation providing for 
transfer of administration and funds 
of public employment field offices to 
the United States Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor; and im- 
mediate classification of their em- 
ployees. 


Equal Rights—(1924, p. 73) Reso- — 
lutions were introduced in both houses ~ 
of congress proposing an amendment — 
to the Constitution providing “that — 
all laws shall apply equally to men 
and women throughout the United 
States.” The American Federation of 
Labor recognized in this proposed 
amendment an attempt to break down 
all protective laws that have been P 
placed around women to protect the — 
potential mothers of the race. Hear- — 
ings were held before a subcommittee ; 
of the Senate Committee on Judiciary. i 
The proponents of the bill for some — 
reason best known to themselves did — 
not appear. Opponents of the bill, 
consisting of many women’s organi- 
zations affiliated with and working 
under the direction of the A. F. of L., 
appeared and stated their objections 
to this destructive amendment. No ~ 
action was taken. é 

(p. 187) The E. C. is commended © 
for its opposition to the so-called © 
“blanket amendment” which would © 
break down protective legislation for — 
which labor has long fought. A con- — 
tinuation of this vigilance against this 
vicious legislative proposal is recom- — 
mended by your committee. 4 

(1925, p. 55) The “National Woman’s yi 
Party” failed to obtain serious con- — 
sideration of its proposed amendment — 
to the constitution to give “equal ‘ 
rights to women.” Representatives of — 
the A. F. of L. appeared, as did rep- 
resentatives of a number of women’s 
organizations, in opposition. It was 
pointed out that if such an amendment 
to the constitution were ratified it 
would make null and void all legisla- 
tion by the federal Congress or state 
legislatures for the protection of wom- 
en employed in industry. 

(1929, pp. 86, 244) Sponsors for the 
“equal rights” amendment to the con- © 
stitution, ridiculously entitled “equal 
rights for women,” are using every — 
means to gain converts. An interna- — 
tional conference was held recently 
in England and objections were made t 
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to laws that would prohibit night work 
for women or their employment in any 
occupation, even if not hazardous. The 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
held a hearing on the subject during 
the last session of the 70th Congress 
and from intimations made by the 
members scant courtesy will be given 
to the proposed amendment. 

One suggestive question was asked 
the representative of the National 
Women’s Party who appeared, which 
gives reason to believe that such an 
amendment will never pass Congress. 
The witness was asked by a Senator: 

“Ts it the object to throw all legis- 
lation in relation to women into 
Congress? If the amendment were 
adopted every state law in reference 
to women would have to be enacted by 
Congress.” 

There was no answer. It readily 
can be seen that members of Congress 
consider very deeply whether they 
would be in favor of repealing all 
state and federal laws for the protec- 
_ tion of females of every age in the 
' U-S., and enact new legislation de- 

manded by the National Women’s 
_ Party. Nevertheless, the convention 
_ Strongly reaffirms its stand against 
_ this most outrageous proposed amend- 
_ ment intended to destroy all protective 
laws for women. 


(1930, p. 106) A number of women 
who are associated with an organiza- 
_ tion called the Women’s Party have 
announced that they intend to press 
_ for passage the “equal rights” amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States during the next session of Con- 
gress. The most important part of 
their program is the repeal of all laws 
that protect women in industry. They 
do not believe in limiting the hours of 
work, the abolition of night work or 
a minimum scale of wages for women 
workers. Should such an amendment 
be ratified it would mean that Con- 
gress would have complete control 
over all legislation for working women. 
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The states could not legislate in any 
way to protect them. It is doubted 
that the agitation will succeed. A num- 
ber of Congressmen have expressed 
themselves as emphatically against the 
amendment, saying it is a preposter- 
ous proposition. There are a large 
number of labor organizations com- 
posed of women and every one of them 
has condemned the proposed “equal 
rights” amendment. The A. F. of L. 
will continue as in the past to oppose 
this most objectionable amendment. 


(1938, pp. 169, 549) For the past fif- 
teen years an organization of society 
women has sought to have Congress 
adopt an amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution providing “equal rights” for 
women. The Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate cast a tie vote on the 
amendment and so reported to the 
Senate. The proposed article is as 
follows: 

““Men and women shall have equal 
rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its juris- 
diction. Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

When the amendment came up for 
passage, Senator Borah, who had 
voted against its approval, asked that 
it be recommitted to the Judiciary 
Committee. This was done. No fur- 
ther action was taken. 

Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
appeared before the committee and 
opposed the amendment. 

(P. 549) While this subject is one 
that has been before the A. F. of L. 
and the American people continuously 
for many years, it is not amiss to 
again call specific attention to its sig- 
nificance. Couched in terms that ap- 
peal strongly to our traditional sense 
of justice as well as to our ideals of 
chivalry it is necessary to search be- 
hind these into the practical effects in 
order to realize its full significance. 
The A. F. of L. is the one organiza- 
tion that has stood and stands today 
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for the continuous progress toward 
even justice and the advancement of 
civilization for all of the people. Rec- 
ognizing as it does the absolute neces- 
sity for raising the standards of living 
of all citizens and more especially the 
least fortunate, the unorganized, and 
the helpless unorganizable groups; 
realizing that every exploited worker 
is a menace to the welfare of the more 
fortunate, the A. F. of L., and its con- 
stituent organizations, through the 
years has striven to establish and has 
established legal safeguards for the 
welfare of helpless unorganized and 
unorganizable groups, and most es- 
pecially women and children. This pro- 
posal, coming in the guise of a great 
ideal, nevertheless carries in its wake 
the nullification and abrogation of all 
the laws, state and national, for the 
protection of women in industry, that 
have been secured at such cost by the 
men and women of labor. 


This convention reaffirms its posi- 
tion in opposition to this amendment 
and, commending the E.C. and the 
legislative staff upon its past record, 
instructs the E.C. to continue to op- 
pose its adoption. 


(1946, p. 227, 470, 553) The Execu- 
tive Council reported that it opposed 
the suggested Equal Rights Amend- 
ment on the ground that “this pro- 
posal would be destructive of existing 
laws designed to protect the physical 
and social well being of women and 
in addition laws designed to force the 
support of families, etc.” 


Res. 160 (1946, p. 553) called upon 
the convention to oppose the enact- 
ment of the proposed amendment, and 
was unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention which also approved the action 
of the E.C. in its determination to 
“eontinue to oppose the enactment of 
this amendment.” 

The Executive Council declares that 
it will continue to oppose the enact- 
ment of this amendment. 


Equal Pay 


(1949, pp. 40, 482) Res. 14: 

Whereas—Women have become an 
increasingly important segment of the 
labor force (nearly 30 per cent) and 
have proven, during and since the 
war, their ability to hold many jobs 
identical with or comparable to those 
held by men, and 

Whereas — Discrimination against 
women in rate of pay because of sex 
is contrary to our democratic princi- 
ples and an injustice to women, and 

Whereas—Payment of a lesser rate 
to women than to men for comparable 
work actually is a threat to men’s 
wage levels and men’s jobs, and there- 
fore impairs the job security of all 
workers, and the welfare of their fam- 
ilies, and reduces general consumer 
purchasing power, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend that all 
collective bargaining agreements of 
affiliated unions include equal pay 
clauses to insure that women be paid 
the same rates as men for work of the 
same or comparable character, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That this convention rec- 
ommend: 1. The enactment of appro- 
priate Federal legislation in the broad 
area of interstate commerce to safe- 
guard the principles of equal pay for 
equal work, and 2, The enactment of 
similar State legislation and measures 
to strengthen existing State equal pay 
laws. 

(1950, p. 186) - We raised our 
voice to urge the Congress to adopt 
the Women’s Status Bill and in oppo- 
sition to the so-called Equal Rights 
Amendment. We stood firmly in sup- 
port of equal rights for men and wom- 
en interested in the home and the wel- 
fare of the children. But we also 
declared that the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment would destroy all laws granting 
recognition a specific responsibility 
for support of minor children. 

Widows’ pensions and all the other 
safeguards won for women over so 
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many years were directly threatened 
by this amendment. Until these and 
related laws are enacted by the re- 
spective states, we continued to be- 
lieve that any rights granted through 
federal law must continue without 
danger of being wiped out. Wages, 
hours and working conditions gen- 
erally were seriously concerned in the 
legislation to foster an amendment 
in the name of “women’s rights.” 

We therefore used our whole- 
hearted energies toward enactment of 
the bill which would have author- 
ized and directed creation of a federal 
commission to give careful attention 
to the needs of women generally and 
to lay the groundwork for such bene- 
ficial legislation as is deemed to be 
required after such studies have been 
completed. In fighting the “women’s 
rights” amendment, we were not with- 
out the active opposition of some zeal- 
ous groups who attempted to sell the 
Congress on the label they had placed 
upon their legislation. 

(1953, p. 153) For many years 
organized labor has had to fight the 
passage of a so-called Equal Rights 
amendment, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Women’s party. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, this amendment would 
imperil all protective legislation for 
women, including laws governing 


_ hours of work, working conditions, etc. 


(P. 499) For many years, the Na- 
tional Women’s Party has sponsored a 
so-called Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has opposed the pas- 
sage of this far-reaching enactment 
because it would imperil all Federal 
and State labor legislation protecting 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
of women. We reaffirm the forthright 
stand of the American Federation of 
Labor in support of standards protect- 
ing working conditions of women 
workers, and reiterate our opposition 
to the Equal Rights Amendment. 

(1954, pp. 125, 552) The American 
Federation of Labor has opposed the 


recurring efforts to enact an “Equal 
Rights” amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, fearing that under the guise of 
providing “equal rights” for women, 
it would actually endanger longstand- 
ing federal and state legislation en- 
acted to establish wage, hour, safety 
and other standards for women 
workers. 

In recent months it has become evi- 
dent that a number of women’s organi- 
zations have changed their attitude re- 
garding this amendment. This devel- 
opment is worthy of our consideration. 

Without recommending any change 
in the A. F. of L.’s position opposing 
this amendment, we recommend that 
the Executive Council undertake a 
thorough study of this issue and take 
such action as may be waranted. 

Erectors Association, National (see: 
U.S. Steel. 

Ethiopia—(1935, p. 496)EHight res- 
olutions were submitted condemning 
Italy for its military action against 
Ethiopia. 

The territory of a peaceful nation 
has been invaded in an effort to carry 
out a policy of conquest by the Fascist 
regime and their notorious dictator. 
Labor is always the major sufferer in 
every war, this being true of victor 
and and vanquished alike. The civil- 
ized nations since the World War have 
used their utmost efforts to prevent 
the adjustment of any international 
dispute by the arbitrament of war. 
Our country took the lead in securing 
the adoption of the Kellogg Pact 
which abolished the use of force in the 
adjustment of disputes between the 
signatory nations. The League of Na- 
tions has fostered a series of confer- 
ences between nations leading to 
treaties for the abolition of war. The 
attack now being made upon Ethiopia 
is in violation of the Kellogg Pact and 
of the decisions of the League of Na- 
tions. Italy, because of her present 
acts of aggression against Ethiopia, 
has been justly convicted of being an 
outlaw nation. The dictator’s determi- 
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nation to secure his objective through 
the use of armed force was taken with 
the knowledge that his act might pre- 
cipitate another general war. 

This convention expresses its concur- 
rence with the action of the League of 
Nations in declaring Italy an outlaw 
nation which all civilized countries 
should refuse to assist commercially, 
financially or in any other manner. 


(1936, p. 656) The armed invasion 
of Ethiopia by a Fascist dictator has 
aroused world-wide attention. The 
League of Nations gave careful con- 
sideration to the prospect of an armed 
invasion, before Fascists began their 
deadly work of subjugation. The in- 
vader was engaged in a war of con- 
quest, and the world looked on aghast 
as the conquest proceeded in face of 
the League of Nations efforts to pre- 
vent it. The rights of Ethiopians to 
maintain self-government in the land 
where they have lived for thousands of 
years has been destroyed by force of 
arms. The present situation in Ethi- 
opia is one in which our country must 
be governed by those diplomatic con- 
siderations which are involved by the 
attitude of other nations. We do not 
conceive that our trade union move- 
ment would improve the international 
situation or the present welfare of 
Ethiopians by advancing loans to them 
as proposed by the resolution. 


(1937, p. 422) Previous conventions 
of the A. F. of L. have emphatically 
protested the invasion of Ethiopia by 
the Italian government. The conven- 
tions have expressed their deepest 
sympathy with the Ethiopian people in 
their struggle to maintain their right 
to self-government and the unques- 
tioned ownership of the country they 
have held in possession from time im- 
memorial. Nothing since our last con- 
vention has occured to change the pre- 
viously declared position of the A. F. 
of L. upon the barbarous invasion of 
Ethiopia and the unspeakable horrors 
which followed. The E.C. is instructed 


to do all that lies within its power to 
be of assistance to the people of Ethi- 
opia in their effort to regain their 
country and their right to be governed - 


by the ruler of their own choosing. 


(1939, p. 245, 459) Res. 25 called 
upon the convention to condemn “the 
ruthless policy of aggression by Fas- 
cist Italy against an orderly nation, 
expelling and exiling its great ruler 
Haile Selassie, .. . and to demand the 
restoration of Ethiopia to the people 
of Ethiopia, and to urge the Cn 
States, the League of Nations 
civilized society never to recognize the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia.” ft 

The convention reaffirmed previous 
convention declarations on this sub- 
ject. ; 


(1940, p. 511) Acting upon a resolu- 
tion condemning the invasion and de- 
struction of Ethiopia by Italian forces, 
the convention unanimously adopte 
the following statement: 


The substance of this resolution has 
been introduced into every convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
since Italy invaded Ethiopia. 


Your committee believes that there ~ 
is justification for the continued intro- 
duction of resolutions covering the 
subject, for it is not advisable that the 
trade union movement forget the in- 
ternational crime which was commit- 
ted by Italy. 

Your committee ventures the opin- 
ion that had the parliamentary goy- 
erned countries of the world made the 
protest which Italy’s action justified, 
we might have been spared the appli- 
cation of the dictator’s doctrine of 
force, that armed might makes right. 


(1941, pp. 251, 587) Res. 20: The 
Convention adopted the following res- 
olution: : 

Whereas—Ethiopia has played and 
is now playing an heroic role in the 
struggle against the Axis powers, hay- 
ing been the battleground of some of 
the fiercest and bloodiest encounters of 
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the democratic forces against sinister 
totalitarian states; therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
its 61st Convention assembled in Seat- 
tle, Washington, endorse and support 
lend-lease aid by the United States to 
Ethiopia, since lend-lease aid is in- 
tended for all countries allied with the 
democratic nations in the fight against 
Nazism and that a military and scien- 
tific and economic commission be sent 
to Ethiopia to help in her defensive 
and offensive struggles. 


European Democracies, Rearma- 


ment (see: Rearmament) 


Europe, Labor in (1936, p. 195) The 
trends in European national and inter- 
national developments since the Ver- 
sailles Treaty have produced a situa- 
tion in which the threat of worldwide 
war seems imminent, The Treaty built 
up one group of nations at the eco- 
nomic and political expense of others 
aS a peace measure. The League of 
Nations has not fulfilled expectations, 
while worldwide depression has af- 
forded an opportunity for dictatorship. 
Democratic institutions have disap- 
peared from the greater part of Hu- 
rope. Under dictatorships, the state is 
all-powerful; personal liberty is lim- 
ited or abolished; and the free labor 
movements have been seized and 
transformed into governmental agen- 
cies. Beginning with Italy, the dicta- 
torship and all-powerful state prevail 
throughout central and southeastern 
Europe. The Communist development 
in Russia, another type of arbitrary 
control, has attempted to spread its 
doctrines throughout other lands. This 
mission of carrying social revolution 
into other countries constitutes an- 
other menace to world peace. 


The civil war which is drenching 
Spain in blood and destroying its his- 
toric material civilization contains ele- 
ments which constitute a world men- 
ace. The free labor movement finds it- 
self joined with Communists and re- 
publicans, fighting landed gentry, 


monarchists, and special interests 
who have the support of Fascist gov- 
ernments. 

Rearmament plans are moving 
quickly in all countries so that Europe 
is divided into two armed camps—the 
Fascist against constitutional free 
government. 

The hope of the labor movements 
of all countries lies in free constitu- 
tional government. We of this country 
must consider our interests and our 
obligations to world peace as well as 
protect this country against the fas- 
cists and revolutionary groups in our 
midst. 

(P. 687) The E.C, in its discussion 
of the status of labor in European 
countries today has epitomized in a 
few paragraphs what has been the dis- 
illusionment and tragedy of the post 
war years. The war which was to 
make the world safe for democracy 
ended with a victor’s peace which per- 
petuated the hatreds of war and laid 
the foundation of the unhappy record 
of these past eighteen years. 

Nations were either carved out of 
other nations or called into being by 
the appeals to self-determination. De- 
mocracies were imposed by compulsion 
in violation of the fundamental demo- 
cratic principle of government by con- 
sent. Colonies were stripped from the 
vanquished and impossible indemnities 
and reparations imposed. The record 
of these years has been a record of 
one country after another throwing 
off these yokes and each time with 
increasing violence. 

In the midst of these scenes of con- 
stant popular eruption the League of 
Nations conceived as the great hope 
of mankind to free the world from 
war, has labored valiantly, but many 
times vainly, against the powers which 
had been subjected either to the vic- 
tors’ terms or had been denied what 
they counted as their right of access 
to raw materials. The defects have 
been less in the covenant and organi- 
zation of the League than in the at- 
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titude of the member states which 
composed it. 

But these forces of revolt which 
have followed in the wake of the 
Great War are difficult to control. 
One by one, the young democracies of 
Europe have been swept aside and 
with them all the institutions of de- 
mocracy. It has been an era of dicta- 
torships, for the most part resting on 
the power of the military, that have 
been ruthless in their methods and in- 
satiable in their quest for power. 

The alternative to violence has been 
more violence; the alternative to force 
has been more force until we see its 
culmination in the bloodshed and de- 
struction going on in the Civil War in 
Spain. 

The menace to Labor in this sweep 
of dictatorships over the face of Eu- 
rope is that where autocratic powers 
control the state, there the forces of 
reaction doom the free trade unions 
either to extinction or to impotence. 

Dictatorships in all their manifesta- 
tions are the foes of democratic gov- 
ernment and democratic institutions. 
Under dictatorship there is no free- 
dom of speech, no freedom of the 
press, no freedom of assemblage and 
no freedom of religious worship. In a 
word, no man can be free in mind, in 
person or in soul, under dictatorship 
of whatever kind. 


The American labor movement 
takes its stand with all other free 
labor movements in its unalterable 
opposition to the spread of dictator- 
ships whether in Germany, Italy, So- 
viet Russia, or any other country. In 
the inspiring words of the president 
of the A. F. of L., “We are not so 
much concerned with the brand of 
dictatorship, its character or its kind 

.. the A. F. of L. is against every 
brand of dictatorship of any kind.” 

Mindful of the gravity of this hour 
for the free trade unions the world 
over this convention gives pledge of 
continuing an relentless opposition to 


the spread of dictatorships through- 
out the world. 


European Labor and the Marshall 
Plan (also see: Trade Union Advisory 
Committee E.C.A.)—(1948, p. 75) 
Since the American Federation of 
Labor Convention in October, 1947 ¢ 
(and even before) until the actual 
calling of a European Recovery P 
gram Trade Union Conference on 
March 8, 1948, in London, discussions — 
have taken place between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s European 
Representative and the representa- 
tives of at least fourteen trade union 
federations of the seventeen Marshall 
Plan countries. These conversation: 
have been undertaken with the indi- 
vidual organizations and, at various 
times, with regional groupings of 
rious trade union federations. These 
meetings have not only covered the 
various phases and problems of th 
Marshall Plan relating to European 
economic reconstruction, but served as 
a means of emphasizing the urgent 
need for the calling of a Trade Union 
Marshall Plan Conference in conjunc- 
tion with the American trade unions 
to achieve active participation of the 
European trade unions in the Huro- 
pean Recovery Program administra- 
tive machinery. ; 


While these endeavors were going 
forward, our European American 
Federation of Labor Representative, — 
through the European Bureau in 
Brussels, publicized and dramatized 
the need for this Trade Union Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Through 
regular press releases, conferenc 
correspoondence and brochures in v 
ious languages the leading trade union 
militants of Europe were kept in- 
formed of the basic issues and objec- 
tives involved in our proposals. As 
result, it is now generally recogni 
that the actual calling of the conf 
ence on March 9 by the British 
Union Congress and Benelux tra 
unions was due in large measure 
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the initiative and energy of the 
American Federation of Labor as well 
as the beginning of the decline of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 
the world of free trade union labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
representatives at the European Re- 
covery Program Trade Union Confer- 
ence played an important and con- 
structive role. In the Permanent Con- 
tinuing Committee which was set up 
to carry out the objectives of the con- 
ference — secure labor support to 
achieve the production tasks of the 
Marshall Plan and trade union parti- 
cipation in the European Recovery 
Program—the American Federation of 
Labor European Representative has 
represented the American Federation 
of Labor in all committee meetings 
and has taken the lead to insist that 
the following shall be the guiding lines 
for Labor and the present European 
Recovery Program machinery (now 
termed Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation) : 

a. European Recovery Program 
Trade Union Advisory Commit- 
tee should become accepted and 
constituted as the formal Trades 
Union Advisory Committee to 
the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 

b. European trade unionists shall 
be appointed to top level admin- 
istrative posts in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

ce. Adequate representation and par- 
ticipation should be achieved in 
the various key industrial com- 
mittees or divisions of Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
operation (steel, metals, coal, 
transport, etc.); the international 
trade secretariats could become 
the proper and logical media for 
such work. 

Although these activities are pro- 
ceeding slowly, with the recent agree- 
ment on affiliation fees and the even- 
tual creation of a permanent bureau 


in Paris for the European Recovery 
Program Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Western trade union move- 
ment is creating an international or- 
ganization which can defend the eco- 
nomic interests of the European work- 
ers while resisting the Cominform and 
World Federation of Trade Unions at- 
tempts to sabotage economic recon- 
struction in Western Europe. The 
recent second conference on July 29 
in London marked further progress in 
this direction. 


(1948, p. 485) The key question 
facing European labor is economic re- 
construction. The attitude toward the 
Marshall Plan has become the dividing 
line between the advocates of genuine 
free trade unionism seeking the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of the 
working people and the agents and 
ranks of totalitarian Communism 
striving for economic and social chaos 
and political dictatorship. The bitter 
and destructive opposition of the dom- 
inant Communist leadership of the 
General Confederation of Labor in 
France (CGT) and in Ialy (CGIL) and 
the criminal sabotage of the French 
coal mining industry by armed agents 
of Moscow have brought out into bold 
and painful relief the anti-labor role 
of world Communism and the fatal 
folly of any cooperation whatsoever 
with them on a national or interna- 
tional scale. 

It is not only in our country but in 
every other land that adequate and in- 
dependent labor participation in the 
moulding and executing of foreign 
policy and the plans for economic re- 
construction is indispensible to the 
safeguarding and promotion of democ- 
racy. This is especially true in a period 
of economic restoration when the trade 
unions are essential to the attainment 
of increased production and the main- 
tenance of just and commensurate in- 
creased purchasing power of the peo- 
ple in order to avoid the dangers of 
boom and bust. Such independent la- 
bor participation is all the more ur- 
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gent because of the international Com- 
munist drive in the trade unions 
against sound economic relations and 
world reconstruction. 

Under these circumstances it is most 
deplorable that the American Military 
Government has, especially in recent 
months, shown a woeful lack of appre- 
ciation of the vitally necessary role of 
labor in the upbuilding of democracy 
and the reconstruction of Germany as 
an integral part of continental recov- 
ery. We refer to the belated and utter- 
ly inadequate restitution of property 
stolen from the trade unions by the 
Nazis, to the disregard (despite our 
repeated pleas) of the elementary in- 
terests of the trade unions in revalu- 
ating the mark, and the policy of con- 
tinued wage-freezing while all price 
controls were lifted. 

This failure to enable the free trade 
unions to gain sufficient strength so 
as to serve in their rightful role as the 
most reliable guarantors of a peace- 
ful, democratic and healthy develop- 
ment of Germany has been accom- 
panied by two serious evils. Military 
government has taken to overruling 
important policies democratically 
adopted by the slowly reviving Ger- 
man democracy. Military government 
has so far refused to grant Ger- 
man labor the right to  partici- 
pate effectively in the ERP machin- 
ery. Just as Germany is pivotal to the 
reconstruction of Europe so is trade 
union participation in the economic 
planning and administration absolute- 
ly prerequisite to the rebuilding of 
that war-wrecked land on a sound 
basis and in the interest of continental 


restoration and world peace. The con-. 


vention demands that our government 
immediately take steps to assure the 
right of German labor to secure full 
representation in their nations part in 
the ERP. 

This recent hostility of AMG in Ger- 
many towards labor is only a reflec- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley attitude in 
our own country. The American peo- 


o 


ple have decisively repudiated Taft- 
Hartleyism as a domeestie and a 
policy. The AMG in Germany and 

everywhere else must heed the voice — 
and will of the American people as ex- 
pressed on November 2nd. The Eight- 
ieth Congress is dead and with its 
demise must come an immediate dis- 
continuance of all of its obnoxious» 
policies at home and abroad. E 


European Trade Union Organiza- 
tion—(1946, p. 548) Res. 130: od 

Whereas—A merican ° intone 
forces in Germany have interfer 
with the organization of a free trade 
union movement by the German work 
men, and 

Whereas—There exists in oat 
countries what is apparently a well- 
balanced intention to prevent the or- 
ganization of a free trade union moye- 
ment, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to use their influence in every 
way possible to prevent any further 
interference by American authorities 
with the right of workmen in other 
countries to the exercise of voluntary 
organization and the reorganization of 
the former free trade union movye- 
ment existing in European countries 
which were affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That should the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
fail to secure a prompt compliance 
with the purpose of this resolution, 
that they request the appointment of 
a special committee of the Congress of 
the United States to investigate the 
interference of certain representatives 
of the United States Government sta- 
tioned in Europe with the rights of 
European workmen to the enjoyment 
of a free trade union movement. 


European War (also see: Foreign 
Policy) —(1938, p. 200) The cloud of 
fear which hangs like a shadow over 
Europe creates feelings of deep ap- 
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prehension in the minds of all classes 
of people and, particularly, the men 
and women of Labor in our own coun- 
try. The threat of war which so seri- 
ously menaces the peace of Europe 
carries with it grave implications for 
all other countries. We in the United 
States still remember the tragic effects 
and consequences of the World War 
of 1914-1918. We recall the circum- 
stances and events which drew our 
country into the conflict. We shrink 
from the very thought of a repetition 
of those distressing experiences 
through which the people of our coun- 
try passed during the days of the 
World War. 

The policy of rearmament which 
most all the nations of Europe are 
following at the present time will, if 
history repeats itself, lead to war. Nor 
can a war once started in Europe be 
limited to any one field or confined to 
subscribed teritory. Starting as a flick- 
ering flame it soon becomes a con- 
flagration. The people of America 
want peace. They seek to live their 
lives in a peaceful way and in con- 
formity with orderly procedure be- 
cause we are committed to the prin- 
ciples of democracy and to the preser- 
vation of individual freedom and 
liberty. 

We demand that differences between 
nations shall be settled through the 
utilization of the agencies of peace. 
Our analysis of the situation abroad 
leads us to the conclusion that the 
threat to world peace which now exists 
in Europe grew out of the drift away 
from democratic rule and democratic 
procedure in the administration of 
government affairs to the establish- 
ment of autocratic and dictatorial 
governmental control. We believe that 
the people of European nations are as 
peace-loving and peace-minded as are 
the people of our own country. How- 
ever, they are powerless to assert 
themselves because under the dictator- 
ship of the Communistic, Nazi and 
Fascist forms of government they 


have no voice in governmental affairs. 
They are controlled by a despotism 
and an autocracy more brutal and 
more firmly entrenched than any such 
form of government that has ever 
been imposed by any nation anywhere 
in all the history of the world. 

If war is averted in Europe it will 
be because of the influence and power 
which the remaining democracies in 
continental Europe exercise. We are 
convinced that the hope of the world 
to prevent conflict and war lies with 
the democracies of Europe. The A. F. 
of L. has through its officers and dele- 
gates in attendance at each conven- 
tion expressed its unyielding opposi- 
tion to Communism, Fascism and 
Nazism. In view of world conditions 
it seems most appropriate and fitting 
that the fifty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. again register 
its opposition to these autocratic and 
dictatorial forms of government. Jus- 
tification for the registration of a 
protest against the persecution of 
minorities in practically all of the 
governments where dictators rule su- 
preme is to be found in the continued 
discrimination against racial groups 
and helpless minorities in Germany, 
Italy and elsewhere. 

The A, F. of L. will strive for the 
preservation of world peace. We in- 
sist and demand that our own govern- 
ment follow a policy of strict neutral- 
ity. We shall resist with every power 
at our command attempts to involve 
our nation in a foreign war. The 
preservation of our democratic form 
of government, the protection of our 
free institutions, of free assemblage, 
free speech, free press and religious 
freedom are part of the principles, 
policies and philosophy of the A. F. 
of L. We cherish all those vital prin- 
ciples and democratic rights as a com- 
mon heritage guaranteed us by the 
Bill of Rights and the Constitution of 
a free, democratic government. 


(P. 512) It has betome increasingly 
evident that due to the loss of demo- 
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cratic and parliamentary governments, 
dictators have acquired the power to 


struction of millions of dollars worth — 
of property. The horrors of war in all — 


plunge their nations into warfare with 
others without those who must do the 
fighting, bear the burdens and endure 
the suffering having a voice in the 
determination. Surely some way must 
be found through which the people of 
such nations can throw off the power 
now invested in a few to plunge them 
into fratricidal conflict with the men 
of other countries with whom they 
have no quarrel. It is a definite evi- 
dence of advancing civilization and of 
higher, more humane influences when 
we find not only the people of our 
country but of other democratic coun- 
tries united for the purpose of finding 
ways and means by which no rulers 
will be permitted to plunge their coun- 
tries into warfare. 


(1939, p. 225) The A. F. of L. shares 
with all the officers and members 
their feeling of apprehension over the 
European war which menaces the 
peace of the world. A year ago we 
reported upon relations between na- 
tions. At that time we referred to the 
cloud of fear which hung like a shad- 
ow over Europe because of war prepa- 
rations in totalitarian nations. This 
increase in armament, in armies and 
in war preparation spread until now 
practically all the world powers have 
concentrated their efforts in the de- 
velopment of war preparations equal 
to that which prevailed during the 
World War. 


These preparations involve an in- 
crease in the number of men trained 
and prepared for war, an increase in 
the artillery forces, the air forces and 
in the navies of all the nations. Even 
our own country became disturbed 
over war preparations in European 
nations, and embarked upon a very 
large national defense program. 


Since the submission of our last re- 
port, the war in Spain was terminated. 
That bitter conflict resulted in the loss 
of thousands of lives and in the de- 


its extreme phases during the Spanish 
conflict were brought home to the peo- 
ple in all nations throughout the 
world. 

Mussolini, the ruler of Italy, in ad- 
dition to the seizure of Ethiopia sey- 
eral years ago, invaded helpless Al-— 
bania during the past year and 
through force of arms compelled that 
nation to submit to the dictatorial con- 
trol of his Fascist government. 

Germany, under the leadership of — 
Hitler, invaded Austria, destroyed its 
independence and subjected it to Ger- 
man control. In like manner, Hitler 
led his armies into Czecho-Slovakia, — 
seized that country, took over the ’ 
boundary fortifications, and substitut- 
ed Nazism for democracy. Czecho- 
Slovakia is now a German-controlled 
nation. Next, Hitler turned to Dan- 
zig and invaded that territory. Poland 
called upon Great Britain and France 
for military aid against the invasion, 
as promised in their treaties. Great 
Britain and France made protests and 
exhausted every diplomatic resource 
for peaceful adjustment, and only 
then issued ultimatums preceding a 
declaration of war against Germany. 


No one can adequately appraise the 
state of mind caused by fear, anxiety 
and uncertainty among the masses of — 
the people of European nations at the 
present moment. We feel that we can 
with perfect propriety repeat what we 
stated in our report a year ago. It is 
of the opinion that war preparations 
and war grow out of the substitution 
of dictatorial and autocratic control 
of government for democracy and 
democratic procedure in the adminis- 
tration of governmental affairs. We 
are confident that if the people who 
reside in totalitarian nations were in 
control of their government, if in 
these nations there were a rule of the 
people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple, that war-and the threat of war 
would no longer disturb the peace of 
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the world. We cannot help but believe 
that the masses of the peoeple in 
Germany and other autocratically con- 
trolled countries are peace-loving peo- 
ple, men and women who abhor war 
as the masses of the people do here in 
America. We are confident their state 
of mind is similar to that which exists 
here. We are certain there would be 
no threat of war if the final decision 
regarding war were vested in the peo- 
ples of these nations. 

The A. F. of L. has consistently and 
repeatedly declared itself against 
Nazism, Fascism and Communism. 
Dictators who control under these au- 
tocratic forms of government shape 
the destinies of the nations they con- 
trol and of the people who are subject 
to their will. Freedom, democracy 
and democratic forms of government 
mean international peace; while dic- 
tatorship, autocracy and totalitarian 
forms of government mean war, ter- 
ritorial aggression and chaos and con- 
fusion in international relationships. 


The President of the U.S. has issued 
two proclamations, one establishing 
our neutrality under international law 
and the other putting into effect the 
arms embargo made mandatory by the 
Neutrality Law. The embargo lists 
the goods prohibited and lists the na- 
tions affected. 

The President has declared his in- 
tention to call an extra session of 
Congress to consider neutrality in the 
light of European developments. 

The A. F. of L. protests against the 
aggression which precipitated war 
among the nations in Europe. We pro- 
test against the persecution of minori- 
ties in totalitarian nations. We pro- 
test against racial persecution and the 
development of racial hate. We plead 
for the substitution of freedom, de- 
mocracy and tolerance among all peo- 
ple and in all nations throughout the 
world. 

We are unalterably opposed to our 
own nation becoming involved in Euro- 
pean conflicts. We favor the exercise 


of neighborly and mediatorial influ- 
ence by our government in all efforts 
to promote peace and to compose dif- 
ferences between nations. But, in do- 
ing this, we insist that our govern- 
ment shall pursue a judicious policy, 
exercising care and caution and a firm 
determination to avoid involvement in 
European conflicts or in European 
wars. 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of 
the A. F. of L. emphatically and de- 
cisively declares itself against autoc- 
racy in government, let it be Nazi, 
Fascist or Communist. We call upon 
the nations of the world to utilize the 
instrumentalities of peace in the set- 
tlement of international disputes. We 
plead for the substitution of confer- 
ence, negotiation, and the settlement 
of controversies in the conference 
room, in place of war and war prepa- 
rations. We as a part of the institu- 
tional life of the nation, declare that 
it is our firm and unalterable purpose 
to serve in every possible way in the 
preservation of our democratic form 
of government, the protection of our 
free institutions, the enjoyment of 
the right of free assemblage, free 
speech, free press and religious free- 
dom. We call upon all peoeple who 
share this point of view to join with 
us in the protection of our liberties 
and in the achievement of these hon- 
orable purposes. 


We as an American people have a 
responsibility for peace that will test 
our capacity for self-government. 
Maintenance of neutrality in the pro- 
motion of peace will not be a simple 
matter but will be complicated by 
propaganda and by pleas in the inter- 
ests of many causes. Nevertheless the 
A. F. of L. believes that at this time 
we should take a firm stand for peace 
and against involvement in European 
wars. To demonstrate our belief in 
liberty, peace and self-government, it 
is our inescapable duty to observe 
scrupulously the spirit and letter of 
neutrality and to think, act, and live 
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the spirit of peace, and to do all in 
our power to cooperate with men of 
good will to bring hope and under- 
standing into relations between all 
countries. 

Despite propaganda or persuasion to 
special partisanship, Labor in the 
United States appreciates its responsi- 
bility in this national emergency to do 
its full part in maintaining neutrality. 
Continuance of this policy in good 
faith by all is our immediate duty. 
Many of the forces shaping situations 
we shall have to meet our quite be- 
yond our control, but it also is pos- 
sible for each citizen to direct his 
activities and influence so that prac- 
tices of freedom and democracy shall 
be honored and strengthened Our al- 
legiance to principles of democracy 
shall remain dominant We favor our 
nation offering any mediation services 
for peace, and hope that warring 
countries may be prevailed upon to 
accept them. But with that we refuse 
to go further. As for our own country 
we demand that it stay out of the 
European conflict, maintaining neu- 
trality in spirit and in act. 

(P. 674) The A. F. of L. and the 
whole American nation realizes that 
we had no part in causing the present 
war in Europe, nor can we settle the 
issues. Neither could we carry out the 
terms of a peace if we could impose 
it. Europe itself must work out the 
basis upon which European nations 
shall live together. 


The A. F. of L. is convinced that we 
must maintain neutrality, and we be- 
lieve this policy coincides with the con- 
viction of our nation. The first step 
toward unity in national policy is to 
lift this issue above personal sym- 
pathy and above party politics, and to 
consider the welfare of our country in 
its various relationships. The U.S. 
has its own destiny to work out and 
its primary obligation to its own citi- 
zenry, foremost among which is the 
preservation of representative institu- 
tions and democratic procedures. 


Therefore we join with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our nation in insisting 
upon neutrality. 

While there is difference of opinion 
as betweeen embargo and cash and 
carry, we believe the nation is united 
in demanding that our citizens and 
ships shall be kept out of the zones of 
combat and that credit provisions 
shall not permit reasons for loss of 
neutrality to develop. Labor must in- 
sist that our government remain neu- 
tral in spirit and in act; that there 
should be no extension of credit that 
would give this country a stake in the 
outcome of the war; that all belliger- 
ents buying in our markets must ac- 
cept title and carry in other than U.S. 
ships, and that our citizens and ships 
be restrained from traveling in war 
zones. 

We would protect our government 
and our citizens from entanglement 
in European issues and wars, that we 
may be free to maintain peace and 
democratic ideals; and maintain unity 
within our own nation. 

European Rearmament—(1952, p. 
104) In its overall report on World — 
Affairs, the Executive Council Report 
contained the following: 

We cannot plead too strongly for 
greater rearmament efforts by the 
European democracies to the highest 
level that their economies will bear. 
In making this plea, we do not seek 
the slightest diminution of military 
effort or reduction of any other con- — 
tribution by our own country towards 
the security of the free peoples, the - 
prevention of war, and the preserva- 
tion of world peace. We fully realize 
that the western European nations 
themselves do not yet have sufficent 
strength or military forces and re- 
sources to beat back the Soviet armed 
forces, should they be hurled at demo- 
cratic Europe. To deter and help 
assure the defeat of such Soviet mad- — 
ness, we propose that the strengthen- 
ing of western Europe military forces 
be accompanied by an increase in the ~ 


number of United States fighting men 
stationed in free Europe. 


Exchange Program, International— 
(1953, p. 320) We support the pur- 
poses of the International Exchange 

Program. However, we regret that 
— often the program has been of far 
= greater value to college professors and 
+ college students than to any other 
group. We believe the program could 
make an even greater contribution if 
more exchanges were available to 
trade unionists, to farmers, to adult 
men and women in all walks of life. 
Since those in non-academic work can- 
not readily take extended leave from 

_ their jobs, the program should make 
. far more ample provision for short- 
term exchanges. 

We further believe that orientation 
for the exchangee can be effected 
through a well-planned program for 
him before he leaves his country. 

We believe that the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships should be reorgan- 
ized so that it is more broadly repre- 
sentative of the cultural experiences 
of our country. Business, labor, agri- 

culture, and consumers should be rep- 
resented on the board which deter- 

_ mines the exchanges. The Mundt Bill 
(S. 1802) provides for both this essen- 
) tial change in the make-up of the 

Board of Foreign Scholarships, and in 
| the length of term for exchange pur- 
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(P. 541) .. . the Executive Council 
makes important recommendations re- 
garding the International Exchange 

Program. In particular the Council 
recommends that more trade union- 
| ists, farmers, and adult citizens in all 
| walks of life—as well as teachers and 
_ students—be included in this program. 
“The Council also recommends that 
‘persons on the exchange program be 
given a well rounded orientation be- 
fore leaving their own countries. .. . 
(1954, pp. 155, 585) The A. F. of L.- 
opposed House Committee suggested 
cuts in appropriations by Congress to 
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finance the program providing for ex- 
change of visits by groups of leaders 
from all walks of life, including the 
labor movement, between the rest of 
the free world and the United States. 
The E.C. Report explained that “The 
A. F. of L. immediately protested this 
action as we believe the visits of lead- 
ers of thought and action from other 
countries have been invaluable in the 
fight against Communism.” The pro- 
posal to cut the appropriation from 
$15 million to $9 million was defeated 
and $14,700,000, or nearly the full 
amount originally requested, was 
made available to continue the pro- 
gram. 


Export-Import Bank—(1954, p. 161) 
In reporting on the enactment of leg- 
islation for the purpose, the E.C. 
stated: 


The A. F. of L. expressed the view 
that the Export-Import Bank should 
be an essential instrument of U.S. 
Foreign Policy whose operations can 
directly assist in raising living stand- 
ards throughout the world. The new 
law will strengthen the operations of 
the Export-Import Bank and establish 
a special Advisory Committee com- 
posed of representatives of business, 
agriculture, and labor. Through this 
Advisory Committee, organized labor 
will have an opportunity to make rec- 
ommendations regarding the bank’s 
financial operations. 

(P. 586) The A. F. of L. testified on 
behalf of legislation to strengthen the 
Export-Import Bank. Under the new 
legislation, a special Advisory Com- 
mittee is established which by statute 
is to include representatives of Amer- 
ican labor. This will represent the first 
time that labor’s voice will be heard 
in advising on the policies of this im- 
portant banking institution. 


Express Workers, Amer. Fed. of 
(see: Secession). 


Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee (also see: Discrimination, Ra- 
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cial) —(1941, pp. 251, 588) The con- 
vention unanimously approved the fol- 
lowing resolution endorsing the Presi- 


dent’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee: 
Whereas — A Fair Employment 


Practice Committee has been set up 
by President Roosevelt under an Ex- 
ecutive Order to abolish discrimina- 
tions in national defense on account of 
race, creed, color, religion or national 
origin, for the purpose of utilizing the 
skill and labor of every available 
worker and to practice the principles 
of democracy we preach that coincides 
with the repeated declarations of the 
American Federation of Labor; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the 61st Convention 
of the A. F. of L. assembled in Seattle, 
Washington, go on record as endors- 
ing the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. 


(1942, p. 186) A Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice was established 
by Executive Order of the President 
of the United States under date of 
June 25, 1941, for the purpose of con- 
sidering complaints of discrimination 
in the employment of workers in de- 
fense industries because of race, creed, 
color or nationality. The President ap- 
pointed President Green to represent 
the American Federation of Labor on 
this committee. 


Numerous meetings have been held 
by the committee, and public hearings 
have been conducted in various sec- 
tions of the country. Representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have served on the committee and 
have rendered all service possible to 
and in the work of the committee. The 
position of the American Federation 
of Labor in opposition to discrimina- 
tion against workers because of race, 
creed, color or nationality has been set 
forth clearly and emphasized at meet- 
ings of the committee by the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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The problems presented to the com- 
mittee are difficult of solution. The 
President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice has rendered valuable 
public service and has accomplished 
definite results. Great strides have 
been made in bringing about a greater 
degree of economic justice for colored 
workers in industry, Government and 
in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

On July 30, 1942, the President 
transferred the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice from the War 
Production Board to the War Man- 
power Commission. 

(1942, p. 505) The convention con: 
sidered Res. 5 on the subject in con- 
nection with the E.C. Report on fair 
employment practices, and adopted 
the following recommendation of the 
convention committee: 


The Executive Council’s report 
gives full approval of the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice, estab- 
lished by Executive Order of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, pointing 
out that this committee has rendered 
valuable public service, and has ac- 


5 


complished definite results; that great” 


strides have been made in bringing 
about a greater degree of economic 
justice for colored workers in indus- 
try, in government, and in the armed 
forces of the United States. 


Resolution No. 5 objects to the re- 
cent order of President Roosevelt, 
transferring the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice to the War 
Manpower Commission, and requests 
that this committee be restored to its 
former independent status, with di- 
rect responsibility to the President. 

Your committee is in full accord 
with this portion of the Executive 
Council’s report, and believes that no 
further action is required on the reso- 
lution, until such time as the HExecu- 
tive Council has first made a thor- 
ough-going inquiry. 

(1948, p. 140) The policy of non- 
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discrimination because of race, creed 
or color in trade union ranks has al- 
ways been the fundamental policy of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
For over half a century the A. F. of L. 
through the actions of its conventions 
and through the efforts of its officers, 
has sought to effect universal volun- 
tary adherence to the principle of non- 
discrimination among its affiliated un- 
ions. Notable progress has been made 
in this direction and a non-discrim- 
ination policy has been embodied in 
the operating laws of the majority of 
our national and international unions. 


The Executive Council reiterates 
its belief that discriminatory denial of 
work opportunity to any person be- 
eause of race, creed or color is incon- 
sistent with the principles of indus- 
trial democracy and trade union prac- 
tice which the American Federation 
of Labor has championed since its in- 
ception. We recommend that the of- 
ficers of the American Federation of 
Labor be authorized to intensify and 
extend their efforts to secure complete 
acceptance of our non-discrimination 
policy by all affiliated unions. 


The direct and wholehearted par- 
ticipation of the representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
the work of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee has been based on 
the recognition of the fact that race 
discrimination in war employment is 
inconsistent with the nation’s fore- 
most objectives in a war for the sur- 
vival of democracy. Such discrimina- 
tion is not only contrary to individual 
human rights affirmed by our Consti- 
tution and basic to our institutions, 
but is also a serious threat to national 
unity during and after the war. Differ- 
ential treatment of minority groups, 
and especially negroes, at the time of 
maximum employment induced by the 
war, is bound to establish and per- 
petuate basic differentials in the na- 
tion’s wage structure solely because of 
trace. When employment is curtailed 


after the war, the creation of a reser- 
voir of cheap labor among negro 
workers can only serve to destroy the 
established wage standards for all la- 
bor and result in racial strife. In- 
sistent need for elimination of race 
discrimination in employment and 
wage standards is thus dictated, not 
only by the democratic principle to 
which the labor movement is pledged, 
but also by the need to assure eco- 
nomic justice to all workers through 
stability of wages and employment 
after the war. 

The Executive Council does not be- 
lieve, however, that imposition of any 
policy, no matter how salutary, 
through compulsory government con- 
trol of freely constituted associations 
of workers, accords with the basic 
right of freedom of association among 
the American people. While it en- 
dorses without reservation the policy 
of non-discrimination in employment, 
the Executive Council takes strong ex- 
ception to the compulsory imposition 
upon unions of this or any other policy 
interfering with the self-government 
of labor organizations, 


The Convention action follows: 


We recommend concurrence in the 
report of the Executive Council on this 
subject. We believe that a democracy 
cannot encourage or even condone dis- 
crimination based on race, religion, 
creed or national origin. 


We urge approval of the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Council that 
we extend our efforts to get complete 
acceptance by all unions of the Fed- 
eration’s long established policy of 
non-discrimination in acceptance of 
workers into membership in our free 
trade unions. Discrimination is in vi- 
olation of the freedom which our un- 
ions assert and endeavor to maintain. 


(1948, p. 42) The convention unani- 
mously adopted a statement submitted 
by its committee considering the sub- 
ject of racial discrimination. Incorpo- 
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rated in the statement was the follow- 
ing: 

Your committee recommends reaf- 
firmation of the action taken by the 
last convention endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice. 


(1944, p. 249) The report under this 
caption which was incorporated in the 
Report of the E.C. containing the fol- 
lowing statements: 


War has shifted large masses of 
workers across the American conti- 
nent. In communities in which war 
industries were concentrated, popula- 
tion has often swollen to several times 
the normal size by workers drawn 
from outside. Lack of housing, trans- 
portation, schooling, hospital and 
shopping facilities have led to artifi- 
cial manpower shortages and greatly 
increased labor turnover. Under these 
conditions, full integration of minori- 
ties into war employment assumed im- 
portance in achieving fullest utiliza- 
tion of all available manpower for the 
effective prosecution of the war. These 
abnormal conditions have, however, in 
themselves created abnormal tensions, 
adding to the difficulty of effectively 
safeguarding to all workers the right 
to war jobs without discrimination be- 
cause of their race, religion or color. 

During the past year the FEPC has 
received 4,050 cases involving com- 
plaints of discrimination. Of this num- 
ber 1,100 cases were brought to a sat- 
isfactory adjustment while 1,799 cases 
were closed due to lack of sufficient 
evidence or merit of complaints, to 
lack of Committee jurisdiction or 
other causes. During this time the 
Committee also handled over 1,000 
cases received prior to July 6, 1948, 
by the predecessor Committee. That 
discrimination in employment was pri- 
marily on the ground of race or color 
is evidenced by the fact that 81 per 
cent of the complaints on the Com- 
mittee’s docket alleged discrimination 
on these grounds, The great majority 
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of these cases involved negroes, Near- 
ly 10 per cent of all cases involved 
complaints of discrimination because 
of religion. Most of these came from 
members of the Jewish faith. 

* * * * * * 


Wherever Americans have fought 
for democracy they have fought for 
the right to equal opportunity. The 
right to an equal chance to get a job 
and to be promoted to a better job 
without discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, or sex is an in- 
alienable right of every American so 
long as democracy endures. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been in 
the past, and is today, unalterably op- 
posed to any form of discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or sex. 


In the days of transition from war 
to peace the American Federation of 
Labor will have a special responsibil- 
ity to extend the work it has done in 
the past in eliminating prejudices to 
the end that industrial equality of all 
men be firmly established in every 
part of the United States. In these 


times there exists an intensified need — 


for systematic and positive education- 
al efforts to remove handicaps and 
barriers of race or color in industrial 
employment, assuring full equality of 
economic opportunity to all Ameri- 
cans. Not only is the attainment of 
this goal essential to the fulfillment of 
the full promise of democracy, but it 
will also serve the best interests of 
Labor and of the American people as 
a whole. 


The Executive Council recommends 
reaffirmation of the actions taken by 
previous conventions endorsing the 
President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. It is our belief 
that, while protection of non-discrimi- 
natory employment is needed, espe- 
cially during the difficult years that lie 
ahead, compulsory government regu- 
lation of free and voluntary associa- 
tions of workers is inimical to the 
basic right of freedom of association. 


tn Mb em ie nate hey 
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Government controls, interfering with 
the self-government of labor organi- 
zations, must not be permitted. 

The right to union membership 
without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, or sex is a basic 
tenet irrevocably established by the 

| American Federation of Labor. Dur- 
ing the past year great progress has 
_ been made toward the universal ac- 
_ ceptance of this principle by all con- 
_ stituent unions of the American Fed- 
; eration of Labor. The Executive Coun- 
_ cil is confident that this objective may 
be reached in the near future through 
the exercise of the prerogative of 
free self-government of our member 
; unions. 
4 (1944, p. 593) Res. 27 and 49, which 
: follow, together with the section of 
_ the Report of the E.C. on this sub- 
; ject, were unanimously adopted: 
‘ Whereas — Discrimination in em- 
_ ployment on account of race, color, 
religion and national origin, are un- 
_ just and un-Christian and hinder the 
war effort thereby causing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to issue 
Executive Order 8802 under which the 
President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice was established, 
and upon which sits a representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and 
Whereas—The work of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee has 
received the commendation and sup- 
port of most of the leading papers and 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
churches and outstanding men and 
women in public life, and since the 
U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Education of the present Congress 
voted out favorably a bill, for a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee realizing that, in the inter- 
_ est of full employment for all work- 
ers, regardless of race, color, religion 
or national origin, and sound and con- 
structive reconversion from a war to 
a peace economy, the aforementioned 
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committee will be indispensable, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the A. F. of L. assembled in New Or- 
leans, La., November, 1944, go on rec- 
ord as endorsing and supporting the 
existing President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice and also 
federal legislation for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Committee 
in the interest of justice and fair-play 
for all workers, without regard to 
race, color, religion or national origin. 

Whereas—There is presently estab- 
lished a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee under a Directive of the 
President of the United States, in the 
exercise of his war time authority, 
and 

Whereas—There has been demon- 
strated beyond any doubt the substan- 
tial need for the continued function- 
ing of protective measures. to 
prevent discrimination in employment 
against any person because of race, 
color or creed, and 

Whereas—There is full recognition 
of the continued need for such protec- 
tion to the American worker, in order 
to enjoy the democratic processes of 
our great country, and 


Whereas—The eradication of dis- 
crimination has proven to be possible 
only through the establishment of ap- 
propriate legislation, or regulation 
through the Federal Government, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby goes on rec- 
ord as supporting the establishment 
by the necessary congressional action 
of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, to continue the 
necessary preventive measures to in- 
sure the American worker against dis- 
crimination in his employment because 
of race, color or creed. 

(1945, “An Epochal Year” (no con- 
vention) p. 9) The success of the pro- 
gram of voluntary controls was a con- 
Vincing argument against compulsory 
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national service as proposed by the 
military leaders. 

Planning by the War Manpower 
Commission was supplemented by the 
work of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee which had responsi- 
bility for reducing discriminations in 
employment which prevented most ad- 
vantageous use of the whole labor 
force. War manpower scarcities as 
well as the need for national unity in 
fighting the war brought efforts to 
eliminate racial prejudice in the em- 
ployment of negro workers. This or- 
ganized effort has already broken 
down barriers which prevented ne 
groes from making progress on a basis 
of merit. There was early construc- 
tive reconsideration of union practices 
in this regard. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with its large negro 
membership first set the standard and 
has continued to lead in the organiza- 
tion of workers into unions with no 
discrimination because of race, re- 
ligion or politics. Unfortunately our 
wartime policies in dealing with the 
Japanese within our country have not 
been equally constructive and have 
left open chasms for peacetime rela- 
tions to bridge over. 

(1946, p. 218) The A. F. of L. by 
convention action is in favor of sound, 
constructive and practical fair em- 
ployment legislation, but in its enaci- 
ment careful effort should be put 
forth to prevent incorporation of leg- 
islative requirements which would in- 
jure rather than help in the promo 
tion of tolerance. 


Our 1943 Convention declared itself, 
in regard to this question, against 
the imposition of any policy, no mat- 
ter how salutary, through compulsory 
government control, and this action 
Was reiterated and confirmed by the 
1944 Convention. 

The bills as now reported and pend- 
ing in the Congress are most objec- 
tionable and dangerous and they do 
not meet the requiremenis laid down 


by our conventions. It is our opi 
that these bills providing for com 
sory governmental regulation and de 
nying to the trade union movement the 
right of self-government, cannot 
act as a detriment to the s 
consummation of our efforts to s 
the problem of discrimination and. 
therefore, they should be opposed in 
their present form. _ 
(1946, p. 621) The es 
mittee report was unanimously 
ed by the convention: 5 
The Executive Council reports in 
detail on the course of legislation de 
signed to establish a permanent Fa 
Employment Practice Commission 
the purpose of eliminating discrim: 
tion in employment because of a 
creed, color or national fe 
vote was reached and no proper con- 
sideration of the pending measure was 
obtained in the Senate, due to an 
tended filibuster and failure to te 


uccess 


which bar consideration of ‘ 
proposals on their merits are iz al 
to the democratic process and must be 
severely condemned. The A. F. of L 
renews its support of sound, const 
tive and practical legislation wi 
would provide for investigation 
study of discrimination in employ 
against minority groups and e 
sound and equitable means isa 
nate such discrimination, as a mai 
of national policy, consistent with 
rights and freedoms inherent in 32 
democratic society. We therefore urg 
that the A. F. of L. take a le 
part in the preparation of proper 
employment practice legislation f 
troduction in the next session of Con- 
gress and that every effort be mat 
to secure its early enactment. 
(1946, p. 599) The following res 
lution (No. 189) was adopted: — 
Whereas—The National Cou 
a Permanent Fair Employment 
tice Committee is the recognized a 


responsible agency free from all to- 
_talitarian influences from the right or 
left, which is waging a nation-wide 
educational campaign among the 
churches, trade unions, schools and 
_ colleges, civic groups, and homes with 
_a view to informing public opinion of 
‘the nature and importance of Federal 
legislation for a Permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, not only 
- because of its significance to Negroes, 
Catholics, Jews, Mexicans, Filipinos, 
and Japanese-Americans, but also be- 
cause of its basic value to our Amer- 
ican democratic institutions and tradi- 
tions, and 
Whereas—Some sixty or more na- 
tional organizations in the country in- 
cluding such agencies as The Inter- 
racial Catholic Commission, The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
__ America, The B’nai B’rith, The Y. M. 
'C. A., and the Y. W. C. A., are sup- 
_ porting and cooperating with the 
_ Council, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That this 65th conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. assembled in 
Chicago, October, 1946, go on record 
as endorsing, supporting, and coop- 
_ erating with the National Council for 
a Permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee and its program, and 
_ call upon the various national, inter- 
national, and federal unions, central 
bodies, and state federations to coop- 
erate with this National Council for a 
_ Permanent F. E. P. C. in its efforts 
_ to secure sound and effective legisla- 
_ tion for the application of the prin- 
_ ciples of fair employment practice. 
(1947, p. 240) The E.C. reported 
‘that a number of bills were intro- 
duced in Congress but no action was 
‘taken on any of the House Bills. In 
_ the Senate a subcommittee held hear- 
_ ings on S. 984 (Ives Bill) and AFL 
views were-submitted to that commit- 
ee. The subcommittee referred the 


study. 
“_.. There can not be, and has not 
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been, on our part, objection to the 
abolition of racial, religious, or color 
employment discrimination and, as a 
matter of fact, we did, time after time, 
by convention action, favor the prin- 
ciple of fair employment practices. 
The bill, S. 984, sets up a commis- 
sion of seven at an annual salary of 
$10,000 each which is empowered to 
write rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration of the Act. The commis- 
sion may issue subpoenas for persons 
and records. In short, it has powers 
which, if improperly used by zealots, 
may do incalculable harm to our or- 
ganizations, even to the extent of void- 
ing contracts. We feel that it would 
be folly to advocate the creation of a 
Government commission with prac- 
tically unlimited powers, as we are op- 
posed to the imposition of policies, no 
matter how salutary, by compulsory 
government control denying freedom 
of self-government to our organiza- 
tions. We are firmly of the opinion 
that such compulsory methods would 
radically interfere with our sincere 
efforts to solve the problem of dis- 
crimination. We, therefore, reiterate 
our declaration to the 1944 convention 
as follows: 


‘It is our belief that, while proctec- 
tion of non-discriminatory employ- 
ment is needed, especially during the 
difficult years that lie ahead, compul- 
sory government regulation of free 
and voluntary associations of workers 
is inimical to the basic right of free- 
dom of association. Government con- 
trols, interfering with the self-govern- 
ment of labor organization, must not 
be permitted.’ ” 

(1947, p. 521) The convention unani- 
mously approved the report of the 
E.C. and reaffirmed the declaration of 
the 1944 convention. 

(1947, p. 652) Kes. 48, reaffirming 
the position of the 1946 convention, 
was adopted by the convention with 
recommendation of the convention fur- 
ther, that the E.C. have studies made 
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of all bills introduced into the Con- 
gress dealing with the subject. The 
resolution follows: 


Whereas—The A. F. of L. went on 
record in its sixty-fifth convention in 
Chicago, Illinois, 1946, in favor of 
Fair Employment Practice Legisla- 
tion, and President Green and other 
officials of the A. F. of L. have testi- 
fied in behalf of bills that were pre- 
sented to the 80th Congress, and since 
the principles of Fair Employment 
Practice are in harmony with the 
ideals, philosophy, and program of the 
trade union movement, and because 
discrimination in employment, based 
upon race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry, tends to divide the 
ranks of the workers, thereby making 
them subject to victimization by open 
shop, business interests, and reaction, 
therefore, be it, 


Resolved—That this sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the A, F. of L., assembled 
in San Francisco reaffirm the position 
of the Chicago convention of 1946 and 
go on record as endorsing and sup- 
porting Fair Employment Practice 
Legislation as expressed in the bills 
now before Congress. 


(1948, p. 235, 456) Res. 9 reaffirmed 
AFL position supporting the move- 
ment for fair federal employment 
practice legislation and called upon 
Congress to enact legislation for an 
“effective Fair Employment Practices 
Commission.” 

(1949, p. 46, 492) Res. 32, urging 
the enactment of legislation establish- 
ing a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, was submitted to 
the convention. 


(1950, pgs. 25 and 470) Res. 13 and 
96 both called for the establishment 
of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. The Convention 
adopted Res. 13 which 


Resolved—That the 69th Convention 
assembled in Houston, Texas, Septem- 
ber, 1950, go on record as reaffirming 
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its endorsement and support of FEPC 
legislation and the National Council 
for a Permanent FEPC and call upon 
its affiliated unions, central and state 
bodies, to back FEPC legislation with 
enforcement powers in the Congress 
on the grounds that discrimination in 
employment relations are unjust, un- 
democratic and economically wasteful. 


In view of the adoption of Res. 13, 
no action was required on Res. 96. 


Discrimination in Armed Forces— 
(1950, p. 51) Res. 84 proposed the 
establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission: 


Whereas—Federal fair employment 
practice legislation will help the elim- 
ination of discrimination in American 
industry based upon race, color,. re- 
ligion, national origin or ancestry, and 


Whereas—it has become increasing- 
ly necessary to remove the inequities, 
prejudices, and archaic and sectional 
encumbrances upon fundamental em- 


—— 


ployment rights of large portions of — 


our population, and 


Whereas — Restrictions on employ- — 


ment opportunities based on color, 
race or creed constitute an economic 
waste in that American industry is 
needlessly and senselessly deprived of 


a great portion of its available Amer- — 


ican manpower, and 


Whereas—American manpower dis- ; 
tinguished itself heroically, regardless — 


of race, color or creed, during the last 
war and is presently distinguishing it- 
self heroically, as Americans, in com- 


bat in Korea, advancing the cause of — 


freedom and democracy, and 


Whereas—It is essential for our — 


great country in discharging its obli- 


gations as a world leader for democ- — 
racy and democratic rights to set an 


outstanding example to which the peo- 


ple of the world will respond, and 


Whereas—We have confidence in 
our collective ability to remove injus- 
tices existing in our democracy and to 


remove restrictions against the rights 
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of minorities to be gainfully employed, 
and 
Whereas—We have the unbounded 
faith that as a nation we cannot per- 
mit Americans who are giving up 
_ their lives in the armed forces in de- 
fense of democracy to be segregated 
by reason of race, color or creed, 
_ therefore, be it 
_  Resolved—That the 69th convention 
_ of the A. F. of L. endorse and support 
legislation for a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission to eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment relations 
in industry, government, and oppor- 
_ tunities for employment, and be it 
_ further 
i Resolved — That Americans who 
_ died together on the battle field are 
_ worthy of living together without the 
false restriction embodied by bigotry 
in the form of segregation and that 
_ the armed forces remove the taint of 
6 segregation wherever it may exist. 
t (1950, page 484) In lieu of the res- 
_ olution, the convention reaffirmed pre- 
_ vious position of the AFL on the sub- 
_ ject. 
' (1951, p. 275, 548) Res. 6 called 
upon the A. F. of L. to “go on record 
as reaffirming its position taken on fair 
employment practice legislation in 
_ previous conventions, and herewith 
pledge to continue to support the fight 
for this legislation.” 
(1952, pp. 24, 462) Res. 9: 
| Whereas — Discrimination against 
_ workers, because of race, color, reli- 
- gion, national origin or ancestry, are 
in conflict with the ideals and princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Federal Constitution of 
‘the United States, as well as the moral 
order which recognizes the dignity of 
every human personality, therefore, be 
it 


|  Resolved—That this 71st Convention 
| of the A. F. of L., assembled in New 


_ go on record as reaffirming its position 
of support for fair employment prac- 


tice legislation with enforcement pow- 
ers. 


(1953, pp. 415, 615) Res. 55 urges 
all A. F. of L. affiliates to actively sup- 
port and promote the enactment of 
state and local FEPC laws. Conven- 
tion reaffirmed action taken on FEPC 


(1954, pp. 125, 562) The Executive 
Council reports that once again the 
A. F. of L. has sought to obtain enact- 
ment of legislation which would guar- 
antee the right to equal job opportu- 
nity to all citizens regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin. Hear- 
ings were held by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare at 
which the A. F. of L. vigorously sup- 
ported the bill introduced by several 
senators entitled “Federal Equality of 
Employment Opportunity Act.” Al- 
though this bill was reported favor- 
ably, the Senate, fearful of a filibuster 
by a recalcitrant minority which has 
opposed all civil rights legislation, 
once again failed to vote on this legis- 
lation, 


Our Federation should continue its 
efforts to secure enactment of fair em- 
ployment practices legislation. 


Fair Labor Standards (see: Portal 
to Portal, Wages; Walsh-Healey). 


Minimum Wage and Maximum Hour 
Standards—{1939, p. 201) The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor believes that 
any minimum wage established by 
statute as a minimum, should apply to 
the lowest paid workers. Even begin- 
ners are employed as production work- 
ers and should be paid not less than 
this minimum rate to which the least 
skilled production workers are entit- 
led. We believe, therefore, that every 
effort should be made to eliminate 
from the law and from administrative 
regulations all provisions permitting 
the payment of sub-minimum wages 
under the federal and state minimum 
wage legislation. Apprenticeship 
standards should be set by collective 
bargaining and should not be gov- 
erned by broad regulatory powers 
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vested in the administrator of a min- 
imum wage statute. 


Labor is determined to prevent all 
efforts to change the structure of min- 
imum wage and maximum hour laws 
in such a way as to turn them into 
instruments of discrimination used to 
perpetuate substandard conditions in 
the very portions of the industry in 
which rigid enforcement of minimum 
labor standards is most needed. 


* * * * * * 


Another destructive precedent was 
set in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in the form of broad exemptions of 
important industrial groups, from 
both the minimum wage and maximum 
hour standards. The Act exempts from 
all standards those employed in agri- 
culture, as well as anyone employed 
in what Congress loosely termed “area 
of production” in handling, packing, 
storing and preparing in their raw or 
natural state, or canning of agricul- 
tural or horticultural commodities, or 
in making cheese or butter or other 
dairy products. Large groups of work- 
ers in fruit and vegetable packing and 
canning and in slaughtering of live- 
stock are also exempted from the max- 
imum hours for a period of not more 
than 14 weeks in any calendar year 
under the pretext that these groups of 
industrial workers are related to agri- 
culture. Through these exemptions la- 
bor standards in some of the lowest 
paid industries have not been en- 
forced. At the conclusion of the first 
session of the 76th Congress, an in- 
sistent but abortive attempt was made 
to deny minimum wage and maximum 
hour protection to nearly 2,000,000 
workers in the agricultural, process- 
ing and related industries. Labor is 
determined to prevent all efforts to 
change the structure of minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws in such 
a way as to turn them into instru- 
ments of discrimination used to per- 
petuate substandard conditions in the 
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very portions of the industry in which 
rigid enforcement of minimum labor 
standards is most needed. 


Wage and Hour Administration —_ 


(1939, p. 525) Under the general cap- 
tion “Wages and Hour Administra- 
tion,” and the sub-caption ““Minimum 
Wages, Maximum Hours, Exemptions 
and Enforcement,” the 
Council relates the experiences en- 
countered during the year. 

Under the caption “The Future of 
Wage and Hour Regulation,” the Ex- 
ecutive Council calls attention to the 
powerful special interests in certain 


Executive © 


industries which are leading a bit-— 
ter fight to exempt some two million — 


of the lowest paid wage earners on 


i 


the pretext that their industrial op-— 
erations are supposedly agricultural. 


There is reason to believe that these © 


interests will continue to press for the 
outright repeal of the law as the min- 
imum wage standards are bettered. 
The Executive Council points out that 
the responsibility for opposing this at- 
tack will fall upon organized labor 
and that the American Federation of 


’ 
J 


Labor and its affiliated organizations - 


must renew their active participation 
for the protection, enforcement and 


administration of the Act, and in this 


connection calls attention to the pres- 


ent small staff of newly recruited in-— 


spectors, and the almost complete ab- 
sence in their personnel of seasoned 
men with trade union experience. 


(1940, pp. 79, 101, 558) In review- 
ing the operation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act since its enactment 
two years ago, we note particularly 
the flexibility of its provisions and 
gradual application of its standards 
which make possible wide acceptance 
of its principles by the overwhelming 
majority of employers. These very 
characteristics of the fair labor stand- 
ards prescribed in the Act served to 
refute the argument that the con- 
tinued operation of its provisions 
would in any way restrict or hamper 
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defense production activity. Today we 
have irrefutable evidence that the con- 
tribution toward social betterment and 
industrial welfare made by the main- 
tenance of fair labor standards in in- 
dustry is essential if we are to achieve 
a long-range increase in the volume 
of production and improvement in pro- 
ductive efficiency throughout our econ- 
omy. Oppressive labor conditions 
brought about by unrestrained play of 
competitive forces would only serve to 
impair the productivity of labor in 
defense production, undermine the 
morale of workers and place the en- 
tire defense program in serious jeop- 
ardy. High production can be achieved 
and sustained only as long as reason- 
able hours and fair working conditions 
remain in full effect. To this end La- 
bor must vigorously seek the assur- 
ance of full and unmitigated applica- 
tion of the basic provisions and re- 
quirements of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


It is important to note a recent de- 
velopment in which a number of em- 
ployers have sought to evade the law 
by segregating employes in the same 
plant on the basis of whether or not 
- particular employes work on products 
intended for interstate commerce. We 
recommend that this practice be given 
careful study and that an amendment 
be prepared for submission to Con- 
gress to provide an effective remedy 
against this grave threat to the future 
operation of the law. 


Of special concern to Labor is the 
application of the basic minimum 
wage and maximum hour standards to 
large groups of workers exempted 
from their protection at the present 
time by means of statutory provisions 
as well as administrative action. We 
urge that appropriate steps be taken 
__ by the officers of the A. F. of L. to in- 
| sure to this large and important group 


' of workers the full measure of benefits 


of national wage and hour standards 
_ to which they are justly entitled. 


We also recommend that central 
labor unions, state federations of labor 
and national and international unions 
be urged to maintain active wage and 
hour committees to afford to the mem- 
bership of the A. F. of L. the maxi- 
mum of representation and protection 
in the operation of the Wage and Hour 
Law. 


(1940, p. 558) “The detailed and 
comprehensive report on the adminis- 
tration of this Act relates experiences 
typical of the administration of labor 
laws. Through informal rulings and 
administrative interpretations the 
scope and the purposes of law may be 
definitely curtailed and _ restricted. 
Against such administrative amend- 
ments, Labor finds relief most diffi- 
cult. The experience gives special em- 
phasis to our continued demands for 
intelligent and experienced personnel 
in administrative positions who under- 
stand the consequences of such inter- 
pretation in terms of labor welfare. 


It is apparent that basic minimum 
standards are an important factor in 
raising living standards and in sta- 
bilizing business. These standards 
have been a deterrent to emotional 
changes in an emergency and thereby 
have helped safeguard established 
gains, and to maintain the morale of 
a large group of citizens. 


Because of the magnitude of the 
job it is obvious that those directly 
concerned must assume a primary re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of 
minimum standards and for the pay- 
ment of overtime for hours in excess 
of the minimum. Combined efforts will 
be necessary to secure the widest ap- 
plication and enforcement of the law.” 

Calif ornia—(1940, pp. 431-2) Pro- 
test was made to the 1940 convention 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was not being enforced in California 
in the garment industry. The A. F. 
of L. was requested to call upon the 
Administrator of the Law to see that 
it was enforced in the garment indus- 
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try of Southern California and that 
Congress be petitioned to increase the 
appropriation for the Wage and Hour 
Administration. The convention in- 
structed the E.C. to take the neces- 
sary steps to insure the universal and 
impartial enforcement of the Wage 
and Hour Law. 


Puerto Rico—(1941, p. 109) The 
progress which is being rapidly made 
by the A. F. of L. unions in Puerto 
Rico lends strength to our hope that 
minimum wage standards uniform 
with continental United States may 
be soon be put into effect for the pro- 
tection of all wage earners in Puerto 
Rico. 


(1941, p. 108) In all phases of 
wage and hour enforcement a more 
determined policy on the part of the 
(Wage and Hour) Division is greatly 
needed. Much closer cooperation on 
the part of the inspection staff with 
unions in each industry and region 
would undoubtedly enable the Division 
to assure much fuller policing of the 
employers’ compliance with Labor’s 
basic statutes. 


Deductions—(1941, p. 106) The 
A. F. of L. strongly urged outright 
prohibition of all deductions repre- 
senting charges made for company 
housing, groceries purchased in com- 
pany stores and similar items, and 
cited widespread abuses existing in the 
textile industry in particular where- 
by employers have deprived workers 
of even the minimum wage standards 
to which the law entitles them. 


(1941, p. 109) The record of the 
Wage and Hour Administration dur- 
ing the past three years has demon- 
strated conclusively the vital need for 
the maintenance of basic minimum 
wage and overtime standards, not 
only as a method of protecting the 
workers against the effects of unfair 
competition, but also as a means of 
sustaining maximum productive effici- 
ency in our industry. This experience 
has proved that only through the 


maintenance of reasonable hours and 
fair working conditions can the best 
over-all productivity be achieved and 
the morale of the American workers 
remain unimpaired. It is therefore 
not only in the interests of the wage 
earners concerned but in the interests 
of the national defense also that the 
uninterupted application of the basic 
standards of the Wage and Hour Law 
and their extension to the large mass 
of workers who are still deprived of 
its benefits be made basic to our na- 
tional policy. 

The Executive Council recommends 
that the officers of the A. F. of L. 
guard with renewed vigilance any at- 
tempt, either by statute or by order, 
to impair or destroy any of the mini-— 
mum standards established in Amer- 
ican industry through the operation of 
the Act. We recommend that the con- — 
tinued and accelerated application of 
the Industry Committee procedure be 
actively sought so that the minimum 
wage standard of 40 cents per hour 
for all industry can be attained as 
rapidly as possible. ; 


We also recommend that the officers 
of the A. F. of L. confer with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division and propose practical ways 
and means of (1) strengthening the 
enforcement procedure, (2) modifying 
such rulings as provide excessive and 
unjustifiable exemptions, and (3) es- 
tablishing a closer and more effective — 
basis of cooperation between the A. 
F. of L. and all those charged with — 
the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the Act. We finally call upon 
all A. F. of L. unions for full coop- 
eration with the officers of the A. F._ 
of L. in their efforts to strengthen the 
administration of fair labor standards — 
under the Wage and Hour Law. A 

(1941, p. 624) The report of the 
Executive Council on Wage-Hour Law 
Administration indicates how effec- 
tively this Act fixed minimum labor 
standards for the protection of wage 


= 


> 
i 
<- 


5 


7 


ers and how these standards have 
» accepted by the National Defense 
foundation upon which to build 


Es 
ati morale and conservation of 


’ “The 40-hour week has become stand- 
i within the application of the law 


Aet is making progress in prohibiting 
or regulating child labor and indus- 
trial home work. 

Enforcement of these established 
standards is the immediate responsi- 
bility of our afuliated unions on which 
tion should be concentrated dur- 
‘Ing the coming year. Close coopera- 
‘tion of unions with the Inspection Staff 
‘of the Division together with prompt 
reporting on all violations by union 
‘Members are essential to complete ef- 
fectiveness of this protective labor 
legislation. 

We also urge a determined policy 
by the Division for rapid and effective 
| action on complamts and acceptance 
‘Of umion cooperation which is espe- 
‘cially essential in dealing with indus- 
tries made up of small enterprises and 
‘accustomed to low labor standards. 

Ezemptions—(1941, p. 106) Section 
Et) (3) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
s Act provides that employees en- 


tten 


of the Act for a period of 14 work 
weeks in any ome year. In 1940 Ad- 
- ministrato Fleming amended Part 526 


y mn both (a) engage im the packing 
ey eee 
m their raw and natural state and 
_ (b) receive for packing or storing 50 
or more of the annual volume 
im 2 period or periods amounting in 


percen 
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the aggregate to not more than 14 
work weeks. 

Tt should be noted that part (b) of 
this interpretation applies to imdus- 
tries whose operations are seasonal 
only imsofar as recerpt of raw ma- 
terials is concerned. Naturally if sea- 
sonality im the receipt of raw mate 
rials is taken as a criterion of season- 
ality of each industry, it would be 
possible to extemd the seasonal ex- 
emptions to many industries not other- 
wise entitled to it. During the past 
year exemptions rising out of the 
word “receiving” have been granted 
for the followimg industries: peanut, 
pecans, walnuts, filberts, artificially 
dried alfalfa, dehydration of citrus 
pulp, raw shorn fleece wool, receiving 
of grain fiax and buckwheat and fiat 
warehousing of grain in sacks. These 
exemptions could not have been grant- 
ed_-had it mot been for this new and 
arbitrary construction of the Act. The 
American Federation of Labor repeat- 
edly protested the amended regulation, 
stressing the fact that the language 
of the Act implies that industries must 
be of a highly seasonal character in 
their total operations to be eligible 
for seasonal exemptions. 

Durmg the last year exemptions of 
executive, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees were considerably re- 
vised. Following a series of hearings, 
new definitions of exempt occupaiions 
were made effective om October 24, 
1940. While ceriaim modifications may 
be desirable in these definitions, they 
represent a substantial improvement 
over those previously im effect. 

Exempt employees must be vested 
by their employers with 2 considerable 
amount of discretion and responsibil- 
ity. Also they must not be ealled upon 
to spend 2 substantial portion of their 
time im the performance of work car- 
ried on by non-exempt employees. Ex- 
ecutive employees must be compen- 
sated for their services on a salary 
basis ai not less than $30 per week 
while administrative and professional 
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employees must receive not less than 
$200 per month. Under the new regu- 
lations the overtime standards con- 
tained in the law were applied to a 
considerably larger group of such 
workers than was previously the case. 
(1942, p. 71) In reporting on mer- 
ger of field activities of Wages and 
Hours Division and division of Public 
contracts, the E.C. approved certain 
coordination and consolidation of the 
two agencies but stated: “We are un- 
alterably opposed to the complete 
merger of the Division of Public Con- 
tracts with the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor. 


“The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, administered by the Wage and 
Hour Division, has been enacted to 
establish a floor for wages, to protect 
workers against sub-standard condi- 
tions of employment, and to safeguard 
them against the evils of the sweat- 
shop.” 

(1948, pp. 56, 198, 525) The con- 
vention adopted the following— 


The Report of the Executive Coun- 
cil shows that industry committees 
recommended a 40 cent an hour mini- 
mum during the past year for 400,000 
workers and that the Administrator 
issued wage orders making this mini- 
mum applicable to 275,000 workers. 
These orders coupled with improve- 
ment in enforcement, are substantial 
progress. Increased costs of living 
and war deductions from pay envel- 
opes make increases in low incomes 
imperative. 

We hope that the 40 cent minimum 
will be speedily effective throughout 
the complete coverage of this legisla- 
tion—with the government, industries 
and workers cooperating to make this 
standard completely effective. This 
standard which has represented bet- 
terment for millions is still far below 
a standard of health and comfort. 


(1944, p. 595) Convention action: 


The Executive Council reports that 
a universal 40 cent minimum wage has 
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been established under the coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which comprises 21 million workers. 
The Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division is to be commended for 
his reliance on the voluntary industry 
committee procedure which has made 
possible the attainment of the univer- 
sal 40-cent wage minimum more than 


a full year ahead of the automatic © 


schedule prescribed in the statute. It 
should be stressed also that each min- 


imum wage recommended by each in- — 


dustry committee has been established — 
as the result of representative partici- 
pation of the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates in the delibera- 
tion of these committees. By lifting 
minimum wages from 25 to 40 cents 
an hour in covered industries during 
the past six years, organized labor has — 


made a major contribution toward — 


raising the standard of compensation 


among all workers in the lowest pay- — 
ing industries and occupations in the © 


country. 
The gains made to date should be 


vigilantly guarded against impairment — 
by law or court decree. Extension of © 


the coverage of the Act should be vig- 
orously sought to extend the benefits 
of the statute to the branches of food 
processing industry and industrialized 
agriculture where workers are now 
denied these benefits by discrimina- — 
tory exemptions. A concerted effort 
should be made to amend the Act to 
authorize industry committees to rec- 
ommend the establishment of mini- 
mum wage rates above the present 40- 
cent limit in order to adjust the mini- 
mum standard of compensation to the 
rise in the cost of living and to the 
elimination of overtime and curtail- 
ment in the hours of work. Labor’s — 
efforts to prevent the reduction of full- 

time earnings and thus safeguard the — 
weekly, monthly and annual wage in- 
comes of workers must be made a 
major weapon of defense against mass : 
unemployment in the years to come, 


We note the limitations in the cov- 
4 


en 


4 
i 
* 
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erage of the Federal statute which 
gives no protection to the minimum 
standards of pay to wage earners in 
trades, services and other employment 
outside interstate commerce. We rec- 
ommend that the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor extend every 
assistance to State Federations of 
Labor in a drive to secure the enact- 
ment of state wage and hour laws in 
order to protect low paid workers and 
assure uniformity of pay standards in 
all occupations. 

With these recommendations we 
urge the adoption of this portion of 
the Executive Council’s report. 


(1944, p. 426) Res. 77: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby goes on rec- 
ord in the support of the elimination 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act by 
appropriate federal legislation of all 
exemptions that the said Act now al- 
lows the canning industry which have 
adversely affected the workers in said 
industry, a large number of whom are 
members of organized labor. 


The committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be instructed to 
take steps to effectuate the purpose of 
this resolution. 


(1944, p. 153) 


Legislation depriving workers of the 
benefits of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was passed in six states in 19438. 
These laws discriminate against wage 
claims by reducing to periods as short 
as six months the time in which a 
worker may sue to collect wages 
legally due him, although not similar- 
ly reducing the period in which the 
worker’s creditors may sue him. These 
laws were passed in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Ohio and Oregon. 

On June 5, 1944, the Supreme Court, 
in the case of Addison et al. vs. Holly 
Hill Fruit Products, Inc., declared in- 
valid the Administrator’s decision to 
include within the “area of produc- 
tion” of agricultural commodities only 
establishments employing not more 


than 10 employees, and instructed the 
Administrator to re-define the “area 
of production” without reference to 
number. Workers employed in can- 
ning, packing, grain processing and 
other industrial operations in the 
“area of production” are exempt from 
the minimum wage and maximum 
hour provisions of the Act. The Su- 
preme Court’s decision therefore 
threatens to extend the exemption to 
employees of large firms engaged in 
these activities and thus greatly re- 
duce the coverage of the Act. 

The Executive Council believes that 
the maintenance of established min- 
imum wage and overtime standards is 
essential to the prevention of mass 
unemployment after the war. It is 
only to be expected that with the ap- 
pearance of even temporary and local 
unemployment in areas dominated by 
large-scale war production, powerful 
pressure will be exerted to reduce 
compensation of workers employed in 
civilian production as soon as war pro- 
duction ends. Such reductions in 
wages means reductions in incomes 
which alone can support mass em- 
ployment after the war. 


There is no denying the fact that 
the entire wage structure of Amer- 
ican Labor will be under a tremendous 
stress in the years of transition. It 
must be realized as well that this 
downward stress will fall the heaviest 
upon the wages of workers in low- 
paying industries and occupations now 
protected by the minimum standards 
of the Wage and Hour Law. This area 
must be recognized as the danger zone 
for the entire wage structure of the 
nation, for the collapse of wages in 
this area will inevitably lead to wide- 
spread dislocation of all wages. 

We therefore call for utmost vigil- 
ance on the part of all organized labor 
in guarding against any attempt to 
weaken by amendment, administrative 
rule or judicial decision, the firm min- 
imum standards established to date. 
We also urge that special considera- 
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tion be given in the future to specific 
measures designed to prevent a re- 
duction in established full-time earn- 
ings as the result of the curtailment 
in the hours of work. The post-war 
goal in our wage policy must be the 
greatest attainable stability of the 
weekly, monthly and annual earnings 
of wage earners as the most important 
guarantee of future stability of pro- 
duction and employment. 

(1946, pp. 151, 606) The Executive 
Council reports that there is wide- 
spread evidence of the inadequacy of 
the present minimum wage provisions 
of the Wage and Hour Law. The uni- 
versal minimum standard of 40 cents 
an hour was reached as long ago as 
July 1944. This standard has long 
since become obsolete. Today it is 
equivalent in buying power to only 24 
cents, compared with October 1938, 
when the law first became effective, 
thus being even lower than the initial 
25 cents minimum wage. In order to 
meet the requirements of a higher 
postwar standard of living and adjust 
the provisions of the Act to its stated 
purposes, a substantial upward revi- 
sion of the present low minimum 
standards is urgently needed. No less 
pressing is the need to strengthen the 
Act by eliminating a number of un- 
warranted exemptions it now contains 
and by extending the scope of the 
Act’s coverage to extend its protection 
to all workers in industrial and trade 
employment whose wage standards af- 
fect commerce. Additional appropria- 
tion is also necessary to strengthen the 
enforcement of the law. 

(1946, pp. 217, 469) Under this cap- 
tion the Executive Council reports the 
introduction of S. Con. Res. No. 11 
providing “that it is the sense of the 
Congress that a straight time hourly 
rate of 65 cents per hour is the min- 
imum below which the National War 
Labor Board shall consider any wage 
rate substandard.” The American Fed- 
eration of Labor supported an increase 
in the minimum pay rates and suggest- 
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ed 72 cents an hour. After full and 
complete consideration the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, headed by Senator 
Pepper, recommended an increase to 
65 cents per hour minimum, and that 
the War Labor Board adopt a definite 
policy concerning substandard wages, 
using the cost of living approach as its 
criterion in determining what wage 
rate is required to eliminate sub- 
standards of living. 

The Executive Council lists eight 
bills touching on the recommendation 
of the Pepper Committee which were 
introduced, none of which passed 
either House. 


The Executive Council recommends 
that this convention instruct the ad- 
ministrative officers and representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor to continue endeavors to in- 


ee a ee ee ae ee 


crease the minimum rates of wages of — 


the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
(1946, p. 523) Res. 32: 
Whereas—The 79th Congress ad- 


‘- 


journed last summer without any ac- — 
tion whatsoever on pending legislation © 
to raise the legal minimum wage, and ~ 


after burying it for virtually the whole 
session in the files of the House Rules 
Committee, despite the protests of all 
organized labor, and 
Whereas—Industries with substand- 
ard wages and working conditions, like 
the textile industry, are still providing 


— 2. 


their workers with standards far be- — 


low the decent levels available to the 
bulk of American workers, and 


Whereas—The cost of living, during 
the war years and in the period since 


the war, has risen inordinately and un- 


dermined the already insufficient legal 


minimum wage of 40¢ an hour, and 

Whereas—A healthy and 
economy in the United States can only 
be based upon the vast market pro- 
vided by a working population living 
at American standards, under a high 
wage economy rather than a poverty 
economy, therefore, be it 


stable 
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Resolyed—That the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
mands that Congress pass the bill to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
so as to establish a 65¢ minimum 
wage immediately and to raise it to 
70¢ and 75¢ an hour within 1 year and 
2 years, respectively. 

(1947, p. 621) We commend the Ex- 
ecutive Council for the analytical 
summary of important developments 
relating to minimum wage and max- 
imum hour standards. Amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
achieve higher minimum wage stand- 
ards and broader coverage is urgently 
needed. Unless that is done, the pres- 
ence of this basic minmum wage law 
on the statute books will become mean- 
ingless. Equally vital is the assur- 
ance of better enforcement and ad- 
ministration through the provision of 
adequate appropriations to the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
properly opposed the institution of 
suits against employers by unions for 
back pay for travel time, when such 
suits were made possible by the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Mt. Clem- 
ens Pottery case. The settlement of 
such issues belongs on the collective 
bargaining table, not in the courts. 


' Yet, the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, 


enacted purportedly to overcome the 
Mt. Clemens decision, went far be- 


_ yond this purpose, weakening the en- 


. 


forcement of all minimum wage laws 
and invading the collective bargaining 
process. This vicious enactment must 
be promptly repealed. 

Enforcement of realistic minimum 
standards on government contracts 
will assume increasing importance in 
the years to come. Revival of mini- 
mum wage determinations under the 
Public Contracts Act is necessary to 
accomplish this end. 

Your Committee stresses the ur- 
gency of these policies, vital to the 
future stability of economy of the na- 
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tion, and recommends the adoption of 
this portion of the Executive Council’s 
report. 

(1947, p. 238) Under the subhead 
“Minimum Wage” the Executive Coun- 
cil reports that approximately 15 bills 
were introduced to raise the minimum 
wage standards of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in amounts ranging 
from 50 cents to 75 cents per hour, 
and that despite the support of the 
American Federation of Labor for a 
bill raising the minimum wage to at 
least 65 cents per hour for the first 
year and to 75 cents per hour after 
two years, none of the bills were 
passed by the Congress. The Council 
reports that several other bills to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
have been introduced, some narrowing 
the present coverage under the Act; 
that a careful watch is being kept on 
all of these proposals and that any 
measures designed to narrow the pres- 
ent coverage of the Act will be vigor- 
ously opposed. 

(1947, p. 220) The entire history of 
the administration of the nation’s 
wage and hour standards during the 
past few years exemplifies the need 
for a basic revision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The present minimum 
wage has become completely obsolete. 
Coverage of the law must be ex- 
panded to include many groups of 
workers now exempt, such as work- 
ers engaged in retail and wholesale 
trades, interstate trucking, industrial- 
ized agriculture, and the process- 
ing and canning of agricultural 
and fish products. The purpose of the 
Act has been thwarted by the failure 
of Congress to provide for higher 
wage standards and broader coverage. 
Unless this condition is remedied 
quickly, this country’s wage and hour 
standards will become worthless. 

Portal-to-Portal 

(1947, pp. 237, 521) The convention 
unanimously approved the report of 
the committee as follows: 

Under this title and the subheading 
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“Portal to Portal Act of 1947,” the 
Executive Council reports that ap- 
proximately 20 bills were introduced 
on this subject; that the primary pur- 
pose of these bills was to meet what is 
known as portal to portal problems 
by eliminating certain common causes 
of action arising under 16 (b) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and that 
the American Federation of Labor 
vigorously opposed the enactment of 
this legislation, despite which Public 
Law No. 49 was enacted which re- 
lieves employers from certain liabili- 
ties and punishments under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Walsh- 
Healy Act and the Bacon-Davis Act. 

(1947, pp. 237, 562) In reporting 
the enactment of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947, the Executive Council 
emphasizes the fact that this law went 
far beyond the declared purpose of its 
enactment, which was the prohibition 
of suits for pay due for travel time 
and other non-productive time work- 
ers must spend at the place of their 
employment. Instead of clarifying the 
problem, the law introduces new legal 
ambiguities and, in addition, disturbs 
and destroys standards voluntarily 
established by collective bargaining. 
It also relieves employers of liability 
for violation of minimum wage and 
overtime provisions under several fed- 
eral statutes and greatly weakens en- 
forcement of these laws. 

No action was taken by the first ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress on any of 
the bills to increase the minimum 
standards of the wage and Hour Law 
or to extend its coverage. Your com- 
mittee recommends that a concerted 
drive be made in the next session of 
Congress to correct the destructive 
effects on the minimum wage laws of 
the recently enacted legislation, to 
raise the minimum wage standard 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to at least 75 cents an hour and to 
extend the coverage of the Act to the 
wage earners now exempt from its 
benefits. 


(1948, p. 181) The Fair Labor 
Standards Act has now been in effect 
for 10 years. During this period of — 
time, our country has moved from a 
period of serious unemployment and 
depression, through the war period to 
the present record-breaking level of 
peacetime activity. 

During this period, wages have ap- 
proximately doubled and, through un- 
ion organization, workers have gained 
working conditions far better than 
those prevailing 10 or 12 years ago. 

Despite this improvement in wages 
and other working conditions, experi- 
ence by the Department of Labor 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act — 
during the past year indicates the con- 
tinued need for effective enforcement — 
of our country’s wage and hour — 
standards. 

Because of a limited budget, the 
Labor Department was able to in- 
spect only slightly over 30,000 estab- 
lishments during the year ending June 
30, 1948. This represents only slightly — 
more than 5 percent of the 550,000 
establishments which have one or 
more employees subject to the provi- 
sions of the Act. Even though estab- 
lishments selected for inspection are — 
those in the typical low wage and 
sweatshop industries, this small num- 
ber of inspections is inadequate to — 
maintain a proper level of enforce- 
ment. 

The inspection statistics covering 
both the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Public Contracts Act indicate 
that 15,799 establishments, or 53 per-— 
cent of those inspected were found to 
be in violation of the minimum wage, 
overtime, or child labor provisions. 
It is astounding to find that even as 
many as 1,833 establishments were in 
violation of the minimum wage pro- 
visions of the law. Over half of the 
inspected establishments were found 
to be violating the overtime provisions. 
The number of serious violations that 
were reported for possible criminal or 
blacklist action and including those 


wR « + 


against whom injunction proceedings 
were sought, totalled 2,024, or 7 per- 
cent of the inspected establishments. 
As a result of these imspections 
during this twelve-month period, a 
total of over $10,700,000 was found to 
be due to over 184,000 underpaid em- 
_ployees. Of this amount, only a little 
over $4,000,000 was actually paid by 
employers either voluntarily or after 
the Labor Department had brought 
court action. This figure is such a 
small proportion of the total because 
employers are finding it more and 
more profitable to refuse to pay back 
wages. Under the law, the Labor 
_ Department cannot order the payment 
_ of back wages to the employees con- 
eerned. Criminal action is permitted 
only im those cases of “willful” viola- 
tion of the law. The only way em- 
ployees can obtain the back wages to 
_ which they are entitled is by a costly 
and time-consuming civil suit which 
_ they are generally reluctant to under- 
_ take. Consequently, many of the em- 
ployers violating the Act are never 
forced to pay the penalty of this 
violation. 
Enforcement of the child labor pro- 
visions of the Act continued to be as 
effective as the legal requirements of 
_ the law permitted. During the past 
| fiseal year, a total of 1,384 establish- 
ments were found to be employing 
_ 4,627 minors in violation of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. During the 
' Same period through action initiated 
_ under the Public Contracts Act, $234,- 
5994 in liquidated damages were as- 
_ sessed against 105 firms for the illegal 
employment of 1,189 minors. 
During the past year public hear- 
ings were held by the Administrator 
to consider possible revision of the 
regulations defining the present ex- 
emption for “executive, administra- 
tive, and professional” employees. A 
number of international unions offi- 
) cially participated at this hearing in 
addition to representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
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chief issue in dispute was the existing 
salary test for defining those employ- 
ees, now set at $200 a month. The 
A. F. of L. groups at the hearing 
urged that in view of the increase in 
wage levels, this figure should be set 
at not less than $400 per month. No 
decision on this question has yet been 
made by the Administrator. 

The entire history of developments 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
during the past year demonstrates 
conclusively the need for a complete 
revision of the Act. The existing wage 
levels are not merely out of date, but 
obsolete and archaic. The American 
Federation of Labor believes that only 
with an increase in the minimum rate 
to $1.00 an hour cam the Act effec- 
tively perform the task for which it 
was devised. In addition, the numer- 
ous exemptions, technical regulations, 
and loopholes im phraseology which 
have been hindering effective enforce- 
ment of the Act since its passage, need 
to be removed or clarified. There is 
no reason why the basic wage and 
hour standards embodied im the Act 
should not apply to such groups of 
workers as employees engaged in re- 
tail and wholesale trade, imdustrial- 
ized agriculture, and the processing 
and canning of agricultural and fish 
products. The child labor provisions 
particularly need to be strengthened. 
Only if these changes are promptly 
made will the Act be able to serve a 
useful purpose, protecting the basic 
wage and hour standards of this 
country. 

(1948, p. 452) This section of the 
E.C. report summarizes the adminis- 
trative problems besetting the Labor 
Department’s Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion in administering during the past 
year the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act. 

The report brings out the manner 
in which the imspection work of the 
Division has been hampered by im- 
adequate funds. It is to be hoped that 
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the new Congress will remedy this 
defect so that the Division can effec- 
tively enforce the statute. 

Probably the most significant de- 
velopment during the past year has 
been the program inaugurated by the 
Division of raising the minimum wage 
rates under the Public Contracts Act. 
Several new minimums have already 
been set in industries in which the 
A. F. of L. affiliates have been inter- 
ested. This action not only sets higher 
wage rates in particular industries 
but also lends support to the efforts of 
the A. F. of L. to raise the general 
minimum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. We urge the Division 
to continue this policy until all wage 
determinations under the Public Con- 
tracts Act have been brought up to 
date. 


(Collective Bargaining Rights, Over- 
time Pay)—(1948, p. 254 Res. 65, and 
Res. 68: 


Whereas—The collective agreements 
in the longshore industry have pro- 
vided for a regular rate of pay for a 
five day, 40 hour week, between the 
hours of 8 a.m, to 12 noon, and 1 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. from Monday to Friday, and 
for overtime pay of at least one and 
one-half times the regular rate for all 
other hours, and similar overtime ar- 
rangements have been included in the 
collective agreements for over a quar- 
ter of a century, and 


Whereas—On June 7, 1948, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision in the case of 
Aaron vs. Bay Ridge Operating Com- 
pany that these overtime arrange- 
ments which have been a vital part of 
the collective agreements between the 
International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation and its employers for many 
years, do not meet the requirements of 
the Wage and Hour Act, and 

Whereas — Similar overtime ar- 
rangements are, and for many years 
have been, a highly valued feature of 
collective agreements reached by 


7 


many American Federation of Labor 
unions and employers, and 


Whereas—The effect of the decision | 
is to deny the right of labor unions to 
fix, through bona fide collective bar- 
gaining with their employers, regular ~ 
rates of pay and overtime rates of . 
pay at time and one-half or more, that 
will be final and binding upon the par- 
ties, and . 

Whereas—The power of unions to 
bargain collectively in good faith has — 
been undermined by this decision, and | 


Whereas—As a result of this deci- 
sion the employers in the longshore ~ 
industry now refuse to renew these 
provisions of the collective agree- 
ments, and 

; 
, 


Whereas— The rule in the Bay 
Ridge case has brought discord and 
strife into the longshore industry, and 
threatens to bring similar discord and 
strife to many other industries where 
the unions have achieved advanta- 
geous overtime arrangements that are 
more favorable to their members than 
the provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law, and 1 

Whereas—Corrective legislation is — 
necessary to restore the right of col- — 
lective bargaining and to enable un- — 
ions to agree with their employers — 
upon overtime arrangements that are ~ 
superior to the requirements of the } 
Wage and Hour Law, therefore, be it — 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
calls upon Congress to amend the 
Wage and Hour Law to provide that 
where a bona fide union and an em- — 


ployer or employers agree upon a 

Hour Law, and an overtime rate H 
and overtime rate are embodied in a | 
sions of such collective agreement 


regular rate, not less than the mini- — 
one and one-half times or more the 
bona fide collective agreement, compli- _ 
shall be deemed to be compliance with 


io 


mum wage provided in the Wage and ~ 
regular rate, and such regular rate 
ance by the employer with the provi- 
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the requirements of the Wage and 
Hour Law. 

(1948, p. 397) . . . the Executive 
Council has outlined the effects of a 
decision of the Supreme Court on this 
question, raised under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the efforts of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation to have the Act amended so that 
they might again deal with their em- 
ployers in the same manner as pre- 
vious to the enactment. .. . a specific 
recommendation is made, as follows: 
“We therefore propose that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor adopt the 
following policy with regard to the 
overtime pay legislation: 


1. Oppose the Goodwin-Wiley Bill. 


2. Support the proposal of the 
Wage and Hour Administrator with 
an additional amendment which 
would be specifically aimed at re- 
storing the overtime pay practices 
in the longshore industry which 
prevailed prior to the Supreme 
Court decision.” 

Your committee notes that the 
American Federation of Labor’s legis- 
lative agent, in a report to the Execu- 
tive Council has made a recommenda- 
tion on this subject. We concur in 
these recommendations and urge that 
the subject be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council to work out the details 
after consultation with interested 
parties. 

(1948, p. 457) Four resolutions 
were considered by the convention, all 
dealing with the subject of the estab- 


lished minimum wage. In lieu of the 


. 


resolutions submitted, the convention 
committee recommended the following, 
which was unanimously adopted: 
Whereas—The 40¢ an hour mini- 
mum wage required by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is completely outdated 
by the trends of prices, wages and the 


cost of living during the War and 


—Tr Ff Se 


Postwar periods; and 
Whereas — The minimum subsist- 


$33 


ence budget of WPA even in 1935 was 
75é an hour and the minimum sub- 
sistence standard of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor was set at 85¢ an hour; 
and 

Whereas — Substandard firms are 
still paying minimum wages far be- 
low decent standards of living to mil- 
lions of American workers; and 

Whereas—Broad groups of workers 
are excluded from coverage under the 
Act and are therefore denied even its 
inadequate protection; and 

Whereas—tThe last session of Con- 
gress deliberately allowed the bill, to 
raise the minimum to 75¢ an hour and 
to extend its coverage, to die and ad- 
journed without action on this most 
vital measure; and 


Whereas—The spiral of inflationary 
prices has raised the cost of living of 
American workers and their families 
to staggering heights; therefore be it 

Resolved — That the 67th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record in favor of 
an increase in the statutory minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to $1.00 an hour and urge its 
passage by the next Congress; and 

Be It Further Resolved—That this 
Convention urge the extension of the 
coverage of the Act to millions of 
workers who are now unjustly denied 
its protection, including workers in 
all industries affecting interstate com- 
merce, in large scale retail trade and 
service establishments, in industrial- 
ized agriculture, in agricultural proc- 
essing, and in the maritime industry. 

(1949, pp. 39, 48, 480) Res. 10 and 
36: 

This Committee is fully in accord 
with the objectives of these resolu- 
tions which aim at establishing a 
higher minimum wage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

However, recent developments have 
so altered the legislative situation re- 
garding the Fair Labor Standards Act 
that this Committee wishes to submit 
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the following comment and recommen- 
dation. 

At the present time, a minimum 
wage law providing a 75-cent an hour 
minimum wage has passed both 
Houses of Congress. Details of the 
new law are now being worked out in 
conference committee. 

Although we are very gratified that 
the new law will raise the minimum 
rate from 40 cents to 75 cents, we are 
shocked that provisions of these two 
bills would remove from coverage of 
the law over one million American 
workers. 

Because of these recent develop- 
ments, this Committee feels that dur- 
ing the coming year, the American 
Federation of Labor should direct its 
legislative efforts regarding the Fair 
Labor Standards Act toward extend- 
ing the coverage of the law. Efforts 
should be made to include within the 
law not only those groups of workers 
who will have been removed from 
coverage by the 1949 law, but also 
such additional workers as employees 
of large department stores and hotels, 
employees engaged in processing and 
canning of food products, and those 
working for large-scale industrialized 
farms. 

(1950, pp. 278, 457) This section 
of the Executive Council’s Report is 
devoted to a discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in the administration of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

The report points out the beneficial 
effects of the new 75¢ minimum wage. 
It has been estimated that over one 
and one-half million workers gained 
wage increases as a result of the 1949 
amendments to the Wage and Hour 
Law. 

The Executive Council recommends 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor continue its efforts to secure a 
statutory minimum wage of $1 per 
hour. The Council also emphasizes the 
importance of broadening the cover- 
age of the law to include many groups 


now excluded, particularly employees 
of large department stores and hotels, 
interurban transportation systems, 
and those employed on large-scale in- 
dustrialized farms. With these rec- 
ommendations, this committee whole- 
heartedly concurs, 

The report brings to the attention 
of the convention a number of prob- 
lems arising under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In particular, unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor must take steps to make 
certain that the spirit and intent of 
the law are not circumvented by the 
employment of so-called “learners” at 
rates lower than 75¢ per hour. 

With regard to the Walsh-Healey 
Law, the report of the Executive 
Council points out that management 
representatives have been making ex- 
tremely bitter attacks on this legisla- 
tion. Management organizations and 
publications have centered their at- 
tack on the minimum wage determina- 
tions made under the law by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. However, the mini- 
mum wage determinations are an in- 
tegral part of the Walsh-Healey Law, 
without which the law is meaningless. 
The object of Congress in passing this 
legislation is to deny government con- 
tracts to firms paying substandard 
wages. Government business should 
not be given to any firm whose low bid 
merely reflects the firm’s failure to 
meet the wage standards set by its 
competitors. For effective administra- 
tion, specific minimum wage deter- 
minations for different industries is 
absolutely essential. 

We reaffirm our support for the 


Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act — 


and for the principle of minimum 


wage determinations under this legis- — 


lation. 
(1950, p. 37) Res. 87 proposed an 


amendment to the Wages and Hours © 


Law to reduce the present maximum 
of 8 hours per day and 40 hours per 
week “to help relieve present hard- 
ships in certain industries and to help 


Phe 


re the long-run prosperity of the 
ry as a whole”. 
), p- 386) The convention unan- 
ed the report of the 
ittee which follows: 
r Committee concurs in the reso- 
but points out that the present 
al emergency may cause a tem- 
delay im its full enforcement. 
efore, your Committee refers this 
ution to the Executive Council for 
mentation when it feels that 
ie conditions warrant. 
in in 1949, your Committee pre- 
a program, unanimously adopt- 
which imstructed the Executive 
1 to continue its research in the 
of working hours. The Executive 
neil has fully carried out the Con- 
Ws mandate and has presented 
tts every wage earner in these 


_ The need of analytical study of the 
Executive Council’s Report is obvious, 
therefore, your Committee recom- 
ds that each national and imterna- 
union give attention to this 
lem before its respective conven- 
and executive board. 
; —- attention should be focused 
upon the recent trends in hours of 
prfk. The Council emphatically points 
it the fact thai between May of 1949 
May, 1950, hours in durable goods’ 
tries rose nearly two hours and 
m soft goods’ indusiries nearly one 
hour, the average increase being 1.3 
‘This conclusively proves that “pro- 
tion failed to provide an adequate 
ansion of job opportunities for new 
mts in the labor force.” Just com- 
Sation for the remarkable increase 
production by the nation’s workers 
st be given speecial atiention lest 
= wages fall too far behind produc- 
levels. Lf we are to maintain an 
rising standard of living, we must 
ead existing employment among 
che nation’s workers, thereby guaran- 
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teeing a measure of full employment 
and consumer income. 

Your Committee cautions against 
taking an attitude of apathy during 
the present national crisis, because we 
must always be alert to the full pro- 
tection of our nation’s working forces. 
But at the same time, we concur in 
the belief that American labor will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with our 
armed services and our government to 
produce the necessary materials of 
war. American labor faces the emer- 
geney with the full intent of preserv- 
ing our freedoms because without 
freedom our hours of work will be 
governed by dictatorial directive. 

Your Committee commends the Ex- 
ecutive Council for the research it has 
developed im this technical field and 
recommends that research continue. 

When the emergency has been met 
and normal peacetime aims again pre- 
vail, workers should no longer find it 
necessary to view hours of work poli- 
cies as a “share the work” expedient 
but rather as a rational choice be 
tween desirable leisure and rising 
standards of living. 

(1950, p. 23, p. 26 and 18) called 
for endorsement by A. F. of L. of m- 
crease in minimum wage provision of 
the law to at least $1.00 per hour. 

(1950, p. 54) Res. 91: 

Whereas—The increased cost of liv- 
ing requires an increase in the mini- 
mum wage paid workers engaged in 
work coming within the jurisdiction of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Government, and 

Whereas—Ilt has become necessary 
for appropriate legislation assuring 
the inereased benefits to all workers 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Government; and that the em- 
ployer should mvt be permitted to 
compel employes to step up produc- 
tion Im order to meet the Mmereased 
minimum, it appearing in many im 
stances, particularly where piece work 
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is involved, that whenever Congress 
has increased the minimum that the 
employers have required the workers 
to work that much harder in order to 
meet the increase in the minimum 
wage, therefore, be it 

Resolved—By this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
duly assembled, that (1) the Congress 
of the United States of America be 
urged to pass necessary legislation in- 
creasing the minimum wage of all 
workers coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States of America, to $1.00 per 
hour, and (2) that the practice of em- 
ployers of compelling employes to 
speed up their work in order to meet 
the increase in the minimum wage be 
outlawed and that sufficient safeguards 
be placed in the legislation assuring 
all workers the benefit of the increase 
in the minimum wage. 

(1950, p. 469) These resolutions 
have for their objective a statutory 
minimum wage of $1 per hour and 
would urge Congress to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Aci to this end. 

We must not relax our efforts to 
improve the national minimum wage 
legislation. A 75¢ minimum wage 
means an annual income of only $1560, 
assuming the worker is employed each 
week in the year. This figure is far 
below the income set by the various 
federal and state budgets as necessary 
to maintain a family in health and de- 
cency. An increase in the minimum 
wage to $1 an hour will bring incal- 
culable benefits to the entire country 
by raising the living standards of 
these families with extremely low in- 
comes. 

Of equal importance with raising 
the statutory minimum wage, however, 
is the extension of coverage under the 
law to many groups of workers now 
denied the benefits of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Workers in large de- 
partment stores and hotels, in interur- 
ban transportation systems, in can- 
neries and other food processing 


plants, and on large industrialized © 
farms all deserve the protection of the 
Wage and Hour Law. : 

(1951, pp. 207, 540) The ixoentivall 
Council reported on the administration 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
well as Labor Standards on Govern- — 
ment Contracts (Walsh-Healey). 

The convention approved the special _ 
committee report on these subjects as 
follows: fA 

The 1949 amendments to the Fair ; 
Labor Standards Act established 75 
cents per hour as the legal minimum 
for employees covered by the Act. 
Much of the beneficial effect of this 
improvement in the minimum wage 
standards has been dissipated by the 
inflationary rise in the cost of living, — 
especially since the time of the Com- 
munist invasion of Korea. In seeking 
to amend the Act three years ago, we 
called for a national statutory mini- 
mum wage of $1 per hour. In view of — 
the inflationary rise In prices, we ask 
that every effort be made to establish — 
a statutory minimum of $1.10 per 
hour, in order to carry out the pur-— 
poses of the Act under existing eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Our Federal Wage and Hour Law 
is a vital safeguard against a future 
breakdown of established minimum 
labor standards and against any fu- 
ture threat of mass unemployment. 
We note the intensified pressure on 
the part of many employers to whittle 
away the standards established unc 
the Act and to shrink its coverage. W 
call upon all of our affiliates to re 
these developments with vigilance, 
provide for effective presentation 
facts at all wage and hour heari 
and to keep in close touch on 
and hour matters with the Americz 
Federation of Labor, whose he 
quarters staff has rendered excel 
services in representing us before 
Wage and Hour Administrator. i, 

The Walsh-Healey Public on- 
tracts Act, establishing labor 
ards on government contracts, as- 


StLaNC 


* 
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sumes special importance at the pres- 
ent time when the government allo- 
eates defense contracts throughout 
the country on a large scale. It is 
vital to follow closely the develop- 
ment of these standards and to guard 
against the open and covert pressures 
to lower them. 

The Executive Council reports on 
the drive by employers in the canning 
industry to exempt workers in fruit 
and vegetable canning from the stand- 
ards of the Walsh-Healey Law. A re- 
quest to grant such an exemption was 
placed before the Secretary of Labor 
by the Department of Defense. Fol- 
lowing extensive hearings at which 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliates concerned were effec- 
tively represented, the Secretary of 
Labor denied the request for this ex- 
emption on August 10. Upon continu- 
ing representations from the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the persistent re- 
fusal by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to specify the statutory require- 
ments of the Federal Act in the set- 
aside orders to the canners for mili- 
tary procurement, the Secretary of 
Labor, on September 13, reversed him- 
self and granted the exemption. The 
reversal was not made public until 
this convention was in progress. 

We are shocked by this evidence of 
penetration of special interests, seek- 
ing to profit from military contracts 
at the expense of the workers, into 
the Departments of Defense and Agri- 
culture in order to flout successfully 
the standards established by law. We 
protest this failure by the Executive 
agencies concerned to heed the law 
and to execute the Congressional man- 
date, while instead they place private 
pleading ahead of the public interest. 
We ask that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor com- 
Municate to the President of the 
United States our protest, with our re- 
quest that all Federal agencies con- 
cerned be directed to conform their 
activities to the spirit and the letter 


of the Public Contracts Act and that 
effective administration of this law be 
assured in the future. 

(1952, p. 227) It is now almost three 
years since the amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act establish- 
ing a 75 cents minimum wage went 
into effect. Even at that time, the 
American Federation of Labor took 
the position that a 75 cents minimum 
Wage was inadequate and urged that 
the minimum wage be established at 
no less than $1.00 an hour. 

(1952, pp. 54, 470) Res. 88: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled in the City of New York, State of 
New York, commencing the week of 
September 15, 1952, go on record fa- 
voring the enactment of federal legis- 
lation amending the present Fair La- 
bor Standards Act to provide for the 
payment of time and one-half the reg- 
ular rate of pay for work performed 
in interstate commerce in excess of 8 
hours per day and 36 hours per week, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the officers and rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor do whatever is necessary 
to accomplish such an amendment in 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

(1952, pp. 31, 32, 44) Res. 26, 29 and 
66 called for an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act raising the 
minimum wage thereunder to at least 
$1.25 per hour. 


(P. 464) Your committee is in 
agreement with the purposes of these 
resolutions. In the portion of its Re- 
port dealing with this subject, the Ex- 
ecutive Council emphasizes the inade- 
quacy of the 75 cent minimum wage 
provided in the present law. In the 
light of the steep and rapid rise in the 
cost of living, sharp increases in pro- 
ductivity and taking into account the 
changed conditions resulting from the 
present defense mobilization, as well 
as other relevant factors, your com- 
mittee recommends that the American 
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Federation of Labor seek enactment of 
the highest possible minimum wage 
which will realistically reflect the 
great transformation which has taken 
place in our economy since the present 
minimum wage took effect. 

Your committee recommends that, 
with these further recommendations, 
approval be given to the portion of 
the Executive Council’s Report deal- 
ing with this subject, in lieu of these 
resolutions. 

(1952, p. 445) The convention adopted 
the committee recommendations on 
this subject as follows: 

It is the long-established purpose of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
assure the maintenance of adequate 
and effective minimum wage standards 
in industry and trade. Such minimum 
standards established by the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act have de- 
teriorated to an alarming extent in 
recent years. As pointed out by the 
Executive Council, this deterioration 
has come about first as the result of 
the failure of our Congress to enact a 
realistic and timely upward revision 
of the minimum rates of pay required 
by this law, and second because of the 
greatly weakened endorsement of the 
existing minimum wage and overtime 
standards due to the lack of appro- 
priations sufficient to meet the needs 
of proper enforcement administration. 

We must recognize and prepare to 
meet the alarmingly increased efforts 
on the part of reactionary elements 
among employers to emasculate the 
basic Wage and Hour Law and to re- 
duce its effectiveness. The 75¢ mini- 
mum wage rate established by amend- 
ment to the Federal law in January 
1950 was short of the mark even at 
that time. In the period of nearly three 
years elapsed since then, this mini- 
mum was left far below the rates nec- 
essary to sustain the buying power of 
the minimum wage income in the face 
of rapidly rising living costs, and far 
below the levels attained by industrial 
Wages even under wage stabilization. 


The statutory minimum of 75¢ per 
hour is no longer acceptable or valid. 
Its upward revsion is one of the urgent 
objectives of our Federation in the 
coming session of Congress. 

In considering the needed revision 
of the wage minimum, it is important 
to emphasize that Congress itself has 
recognized the injustice of the 75¢ 
minimum. In amending the Defense 
Production Act in June 1952, Congress 
established by law $1.00 per hour as 
the substandard wage level and de- 
controlled all wage rates below this 
amount. This Congressional action it- 
self proves the public acceptance of 
the fact that the effectiveness of the 
75¢ minimum has long been outlived. 
In addition, it must be recognized that 
average wages of factory workers 
have risen more than 16 percent since 
January 1950. There is every justifi- 
cation for a larger percentage increase 
in wages below the average, particu- 
larly because inflation has hit hard- 
est the living standards of low-income 
families. 

The inflationary rise in the cost of 
living is one of the basic reasons for 
the upward revision of the minimum 
wage. Equally important is the need 
to raise the minimum beyond the in- 
creased cost of living for that is the 
only way we can expand the buying 
power of workers in order to sustain 
the future expanded production and 
avert mass unemployment. For this 
reason, increases in productivity in 
the economy as a whole should be re- 
garded as a key reason for further 
upward adjustment in the minimum 
rates of pay. We ask that, after a 
thorough study of changes in these 
conditions and taking into account all 
relevant considerations, the American 
Federation of Labor formulate appro- 
priate proposals for a substantial up- 
ward revision of the minimum wage 
for submission to the 83rd Congress. 

(1952, p. 446) We ask that very 
necessary modifications be also sub- 
mitted to the next Congress for enact- 
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ment. One such change should provide 
for inclusion of more than a million 
workers in industries processing food 
and agricultural commodities, now de- 
prived of the benefits of the Wage and 
Hour Law. We must also seek the re- 
moyal of the outmoded provision in 
the Act which permits the payment of 
subminimum wages to learners, ap- 
prentices and messengers “to the ex- 
tent necessary in order to prevent cur- 
tailment of opportunities for employ- 
ment.” This provision keeps open a 
way for wholesale revision of the 
standards of the law and serves to 
undermine the established standards. 
Every effort should therefore be made 
to abolish the subminimum wage. 

The problem of the maintenance of 
the minimum standards prescribed by 
law has been dangerously aggravated 
by the reductions made by Congress in 
eyen the most essential appropriations 
for the administration of the Act. 
Under the cloak of “economy,” the ad- 
ministration of this law has been badly 
crippled by the lack of administration 
and enforcement funds necessary to 
deal with violations. It is shocking to 
learn that a recent governmental check 
disclosed that over one-half of the em- 
ployers investigated were found guilty 
of some form of violation of the Act. 
Appropriation of sufficient funds for 
adequate enforcement of the Wage 
and Hour Law is therefore one of our 
foremost objectives. 


(1953, pp. 104, 538) Protection of 
minimum labor standards is essential 
to assure a minimum level of living 
for low-wage workers and their fami- 
lies. Making this protection effective 
has become more important than ever 
before. Firm maintenance of effective 
minimum wage standards is the most 
important safeguard against a down- 
ward economic spiral and disastrous 
Wage competition. At all times, it is 
an important means for expanding the 
nation’s purchasing power needed to 
Support a growing and prosperous 
economy. 


Congressional action to increase the 
minimum rate to a realistic level is 
long overdue. The standards now in 
effect are being rendered obsolete by 
the tremendous economic changes of 
the last few years. Enforcement of the 
existing standards has been danger- 
ously weakened by the drastic cuts in 
the budget of the Wage and Hour 
Administration. 

Even the inadequate standards 
which the law now provides are denied, 
either entirely or in part, to large 
numbers of low-paid workers still ex- 
cluded from its coverage. In its pres- 
ent form, the law fails to protect the 
minimum standards of millions of low- 
paid workers, the very group its en- 
actment was intended to protect. 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, which requires minimum labor 
standards in firms engaged in govern- 
ment contract work, has also been un- 
der a sustained and vicious attack of 
recalcitrant employer interests, and its 
effectiveness has also been stymied. 

We commend the Executive Council 
for its forthright appraisal of these 
developments which directly threaten 
the well-being of millions of workers 
and indirectly endanger the welfare of 
the whole nation. 

Ahead lies a task of strengthening 
minimum wage administration, a task 
in which the American Federation of 
Labor must provide leadership. It is 
imperative that effective action be 
taken to maintain the full force of 
protection of minimum labor stand- 
ards and to obtain changes necessary 
to give these programs genuine effec- 
tiveness. We should seek amendment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
provide for a realistic upward revi- 
sion of the minimum wage rate above 
the current 75 cent level and to extend 
the protection of the law to the large 
number of workers now excluded from 
coverage. We should also be ready to 
override any attempts that may be 
made to weaken or destroy the Walsh- 
Healey program. In addition, Con- 
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gress must appropriate sufficient funds 
for the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions to assure effective 
enforcement and administration of 
minimum labor standards. 


(1953, pp. 398, 647) Res. 18: 


Whereas—The crippling Fulbright 
Amendment passed by the 82nd Con- 
gress has imposed a severe hardship 
on the low wage industrial workers, 
and 


Whereas—The Department of Labor 
after eighteen months’ consideration 
handed down a 15¢ an hour increase 
in the minimum wage for the cotton 
and rayon textile industry and since 
that time the employers’ injunction 
has deprived the textile workers of the 
increase, and 


Whereas—Bills introduced for the 
repeal of the Fulbright Amendment 
were left in the hands of the Commit- 
tee by the 83rd Congress, thereby per- 
mitting the employers to violate the 
basic principles of the Public Con- 
tracts Act and defraud the low wage 
textile workers of the first increase in 
almost five years, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its legal, 
publicity and legislative departments, 
is hereby authorized to intensify its 
efforts for the protection of these un- 
derpaid workers and for the restora- 
tion and preservation of the vital prin- 
ciples embodied in the Public Con- 
tracts Act. 


(1953, p. 441) Res. 118: 


Whereas—Present and future tech- 
nological changes in American indus- 
try will cause a vastly changed em- 
ployment pattern, and 


Whereas—There is a need to main- 
tain purchasing power in order to con- 
sume the ever-growing amounts of 
goods and services produced by the 
American worker, and 


Whereas—The development of new 
industries is essential to insure the 


present high level of prosperity and 
employment, and 


Whereas—Labor must unite with 
business, agriculture and the profes- 
sions to develop a dynamic program to 
insure economic balance in America, 
therefore be it 


Resolved—That the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record in support of fed- 
eral legislation for a revision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act reducing 
the basic work week to 35 hours, and 
be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take proper steps for 
the full utilization of the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 


(P. 579) Report of convention com- 
mittee adopted as follows: 


Your Committee concurs in Resolu- 
tion No. 118, which requests the estab- 
lishment of a 35 hour week through 
the revising of the existing Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


This overall question must now be 
reactivated in order that our Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can once 
again be in the vanguard of protecting 
those whom we represent, to the end 
that our economy will remain strong 
and stable. 

(1953, pp. 400, 647) Res. 25: 

Whereas—The Congress of the 
United States of America, after two 
years of intensive study and debate, 
enacted into law the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, a declaration of a 
national policy on the matter of wages 
and hours and other conditions of em- 
ployment, and 


Whereas—Cost of living surveys, 
such as those conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statisties of the United 
States Department of Labor and by 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated unions, and analyses on 
the economic state of the nation indi- 
cate that it is impossible for the 
American worker to achieve and main- 
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tain the minimum standards of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and 
the general well-being of himself and 
his family, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the minimum stand- 
ard of 75 cents per hour is still very 
inadequate, and be it further 
Resolved—That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, go on record in favor of the 
establishment of a minimum rate of 
pay of no less than $1.25 per hour, 
and be it further 
Resolved—That the action of this 
Convention be communicated imme- 
diately to the President of the United 
States for consideration as a national 
policy, to the end that the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act be amended to 
include the establishment of at least 
$1.25 per hour as the basic minimum 
rate for all workers in all industries. 
Adopted with the proviso that the 
resolution does not apply to indent- 
ured apprentices. 


(1954, p. 82) The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act should be amended to raise 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, 
to extend the coverage of the law to 
millions of workers now unjustly de- 
nied its protection, and to bring the 
minimum wages in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands up to the mainland 
level within three years. 

The Public Contracts Act should be 
amended to remove all doubt of the 
authority of the Secretary of Labor 
to issue minimum wage determina- 
tions on an industry-wide basis and to 
repeal the 1951 amendment which has 
made it possible for opponents of the 
law to engage in protracted litigation 
thereby preventing the determinations 
and regulations of the Secretary of 
Labor from going into effect. 

We also ask that under both laws 
the requirement of overtime rate of 
pay of one and one-half times the 
regular rate be made applicable to all 
work done in excess of 85 hours per 


week. Such a maximum hour require- 
ment should be made fully effective 
within two years. 

It is also imperative that Congress 
substantially increase the appropria- 
tions to the Department of Labor for 
administration and enforcement of 
these laws. This must be done if the 
laws are to serve their intended pur- 
pose of establishing effective protec- 
tion of minimum standards of wages, 
hours and working conditions. 


(1954, p. 148) Proposed revision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in line 
with A. F. of L, recommendations was 
delayed through failure of Congress 
to take proper legislative action on 
the subject. The A. F. of L.-spon- 
sored bills proposed amendment by: 


(1) Striking out the “closely re- 
lated” and “directly essential” require- 
ments of the 1949 amendments in the 
definition of “produced,” thus restor- 
ing the original language of this def- 
inition. 

(2) Adding four new definitions 
for: “activity affecting commerce,” 
“hired farm labor,” “farm enterprise,” 
and “man-day.” 


(8) Increasing the statutory mini- 
mum wage from 75 cents to $1.25 an 
hour with special provisions for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
under which the $1.25 minimum would 
become applicable to industries in 
these islands three years after this 
rate becomes effective elsewhere in 
the United States. (The wage order 
provisions of the present sections 6(c) 
and 8 would be repealed.) 


“(4) Reducing the maximum work- 
week from 40 to 87% hours during 
the first two years after the effective 
date of the amendments and to 385 
hours after the expiration of the 
fourth year from such date. 


‘(5) Striking out the fourteen 
workweek seasonal exemption under 
section 7(b)(3) and the exemptions 
provided under section 7(c) for em- 
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ployees of employers engaged in the 
specified processing operations on cer- 
tain agricultural products. 

*(6) Revising section 13 to lmit 
the wage and hour exemptions there- 
under to: executive, administrative or 
professional employees; employees of 
a retail and service establishment 
where the employer has less than five 
such establishments with a total vol- 
ume of sales or services of not more 
than $500,000 annually; any person 
employed in agriculture during any 
calendar quarter by a farm enterprise 
which used less than 600 man-days of 
hired farm labor during each of the 
preceding four quarters; or any em- 
ploye to the extent that he is exempt 
by regulations or orders of the Ad- 
ministrator issued under section 14. 
Employes of an employer subject to 
the provisions of part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act would be exempt 
from the hours provision of the Act. 

“(7) Amending section 12(c) to 
prohibit the use of any oppressive 
child labor in or about or in connec- 
tion with any enterprise where an 
employer is engaged in any activity 
affecting commerce. Sections 13 (c) 
and (d) of the Act would be amended 
to limit the employment of children 
in agriculture to employment outside 
school hours of children 14 years of 
age or over, and to restrict the em- 
ployment of minors in the delivery of 
newspapers to consumers other than 
at their residences, to minors 16 
years of age or over. 

‘(8) Providing that subminimum 
wages established for learners, ap- 
prentices (except indentured appren- 
tices), and handicapped workers un- 
der Section 14 be fixed at not less than 
$1 per hour. 

(9) Increasing the statute of limi- 
tations provided under section 16(c) 
of the Act and section 6(c) of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act from 2 to 4 years. 

(10) Extending the application of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to cover 
all activities affecting commerce. 


The E.C. reported that the above 
proposals would be reintroduced in 
the succeeding Congress. 

(1954, pp. 79, 101, 143, 496) Pro- 
tection of minimum labor standards is 
essential at all times in order to as- 
sure at least a minimum level of living 
to low-wage workers and their fam- 
ilies. It is of strategic importance at 
the present time that the nation’s 
statutory minimum wage be raised to 
a realistic level fully reflecting the 
increase in the general level of wages. 
This would give a powerful boost to 
the purchasing power of low-income 
workers and help restore prosperity 
and full employment throughout the 
economy. The existing 75 cent mini- 
mum wage established nearly five 
years ago is now completely outmoded 
and should be substantially increased. 

Despite the urgent need for a sub- 
stantial increase in the minimum wage 
and extension of coverage of the law 
to large numbers of workers now de- 
nied its protection, the Administra- 
tion’s recommendation to the Congress 
was against amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Congress acquiesced 
in this recommendation, failing to 
take any action on a number of bills 
which would have amended the law in 
accordance with the policies adopted 
at our last Convention. 

The failure of Congress to act has 
meant that millions of low-wage work- 
ers and their families must continue to 
bear the hardship of substandard 
wages. By continuing the law’s unjust 
exemptions, Congress has deprived 
large numbers of low-paid workers of 
even the inadequate safeguards in the 
existing law. Enforcement of even the 
inadequate existing standards has 
been critically weakened by drastic 
reductions in appropriations for the 
Wage and Hour Administration, 

The Walsh-Healey Act is another 
example of labor legislation whose 
effectiveness has deteriorated in re- 
cent years. The law’s minimum stand- 
ards for workers employed in firms 


l government contracts have 
been all but nullified by the enactment 
of weakening amendments, the result- 
ing litigation by recalcitrant employ- 
ers, and the continued failure of the 
Congress to provide sufficient funds 
for effective enforcement of the law. 

The Executive Council reports on 
the determined efforts our representa- 
tives have made to obtain repeal or 
modification of the Fulbright Amend- 
ment to the Walsh-Healey Act, en- 
acted as a rider to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act m 1951. This amendment 
contains these important provisions: 
(1) It requires proceedings im con- 
nection with determination of the pre 
vailmg minimum wage under the 
Publie Contracts Act to conform to 
the strict requirement of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act; (2) it pro- 
vides for court review of such wage 
determinations upon filing of suit by 
an aftected party; and (3) it permits 
court tests at any time by an imter- 
ested party of any legal issue involved 
im administration of the Act regard- 
less of prior stipulations such party 
may have made. These rigid and un- 
workable restrictions have all but 
stopped this program for establishing 
minimum labor standards for employ- 
in firms holding government con- 
tracts. 

A bill, introduced im the first ses- 
sion of the 83rd Congress, would have 
substantially restored the effective- 
of the Walsh-Healey program. 


_ Despite all of our efforts, Comgress 


took no action on this bill, which did 
Not even receive the comsideration of 


_ the appropriate Congressional com- 
Mmittees. 


‘The protection given by a third 
labor standards statute, the Federal 


_ Eight-Hour Law, has been seriously 


undermined durimg the past year- 


_ This law, which applies primarily to 


workers employed on government 
construction contracts, requires pay- 
ment of time and one-half for hours 
worked m excess of cight hours in 
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any one day. Under a recent imter- 
pretation by the Comptroller-General, 
however, the law does not require 
premium pay for any hours worked in 
excess of forty per week. This new 
interpretation permits govermment 
contractors on non-union jobs to force 
their employees to work seven eight- 
hour days, or 56 hours im a single 
week, at straight-time pay. Continu- 
ance of such outrageous conditions 
represents a serious threat to our 
members in the buildmg and construc- 
tion trades. 

The Executive Council has set forth 
the alarming deficiencies im the exist- 
ing Jaws for protection of mimimum 
labor standards. The suggestions for 
changes and improvements the Coun- 
cil has made, if adopted, would assure 
minimum labor standards at a reason- 
able level to virtually all workers. 

At the coming session of Comgress, 
the American Federation of Labor 
must take vigorous action to emact 
into law the followimg improvements 
in the nation’s labor standards legis- 
lation : 

Fair Labor Stamdards Act 

1. The minimum wage should be in- 
ereased to $1.25 an hour. 

2. Withm two years, the statutory 
work week should be reduced to 35 
hours with a requirement for premium 
pay at the rate of time and 2 half for 
all hours worked im excess of 35 per 
week. 

3. The coverage of the law should 
be extended to millioms of low-wage 
workers, includimg retail and service 
workers and workers om large-scale 
corporation farms, now deprived of 
its benefits. 

4. Within two years the mmimum 
wage for Puerto Rico and the Virgm 
Islands should be brought up to the 
mainland level. 


Walsh-Healey Publie Contracts Act. 


1. Full and unchallengeable 2uthor- 
ity should be restored to the Seeretary 
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of Labor to issue minimum wage de- 
terminations on an _ industry-wide 
basis. 


2. The provisions in the law re- 
stricting and impairing the effective- 
ness of minimum labor standards 
established by the Secretary of Labor, 
added to the law by the Fulbright 
Amendment of 1951, should be re- 
pealed. 


3. The statutory workweek under 
this Act should be amended to con- 
form to our recommendation for a 
thirty-five hour workweek under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Federal Eight-Hour Law 


1. This law show be amended so 
that its provisions with regard to the 
requirement for premium pay for 
overtime conform to those in the Fair 
Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey 
Acts. 


In order to make these laws fully 
effective, Congress should provide con- 
siderably larger appropriations to the 
Department of Labor to permit effec- 
tive administration and enforcement 
of all laws providing for minimum 
labor standards, including the Wage 
and Hour, Public Contracts, Davis- 
Bacon, and Hight-Hour Laws. In ad- 
dition, effective administrative steps 
should be taken to assure complete au- 
thority to the Department of Labor to 
enforce all Federal labor standards 
laws. 


Family Life, National Conference— 
(1947, p. 675) Through Res. 182 the 
A. F. of L. was requested to endorse 
and support the National Conference 
on Family Life. The resolution was 
referred to the E.C. for consideration. 


Far East (see: China; 


Japan). 


Farmers, Labor and—(1924, p. 63) 
—Common problems and mutual needs 
have many times in the past brought 
labor and the farmer together in sup- 
port of constructive measures. Farm- 


Imports; 


ers and industrial workers are the 
world’s basic producers and conse- 
quently both groups are vitally inter- 
ested in finding and utilizing the prin- 
ciples that make for continuous prog- 
ress and well-being of themselves and 
those they serve. Realizing the iden- 
tity of interests of these two great 
producing groups, certain exploiting 
organizations have attempted to cre- 
ate dissensions and to spread propa- 
ganda misrepresenting opinions within 
these groups, thereby sowing the seed 
of lack of confidence. 

To defeat such mischievous activity 
we recommend that from time to time 
there be conferences between the rep- 
resentatives of the farmers and the 
representatives of labor, that there be 
greater publicity for facts, and 
agreement for cooperation upon mu- 
tually satisfactory undertakings, po- 
litical and economic. 

(P. 70) Many measures were intro- 
duced in the House and Senate for the 
relief of farmers. Representatives of 
the A. F. of L. appeared before the 
Committees on Agriculture of both 
Houses advocating the enactment of 
some adequate relief measures. They 
stated that the embarrassment of the 
farmers affected industries all over 
the country and that though they real- 
ized that any adequate aid granted to 
farmers may have to be paid for in 
part by the workers, yet they favored 
such legislation, recognizing the ulti- 
mate result would be stimulation of 
all business and industry. No ade- 
quate measure of relief was passed. 

(P. 191) Convention commended 
E.C. for aiding the farmers to secure 
legislation and requested that these 
efforts be continued. 

(1925, p. 71) The A. F. of L. has 
kept in close touch with the desires 
for legislation for the farmers. While 
every means that can be conceived by 
certain selfish interests are being used 
to create friction between labor and 
the farmers they have not been suc- 
cessful. Of course there are many 
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millions of farmers, many of them so 
isolated that they do not know what 
labor is doing in their interest. 

The convention desires to emphasize 
its recommendation of past years that 
the central bodies and local unions 
give as much encouragement as they 
can to the principles of cooperative 
marketing. 

All experts are convinced that the 
solution of many of the difficulties of 
the farmer is in cooperation, It will 
benefit the wage earners also. 

Therefore, we urge all state fed- 
erations of labor, city central bodies 
and local unions to give earnest sup- 
port to any practical movement that 
will aid the farmers. 

(1926, p. 68) Failure of Congress 
to extend relief to the farmers should 
be a warning to them that they must 
defeat the efforts to enroll them on 
the side of the industrial and finan- 
cial interests. When the farmers 
asked for legislation that would give 
them what they believed would be the 
necessary relief, the representatives in 
Congress friendly to the industrial 
and financial interests entered such 
strenuous objections that defeat fol- 
lowed. These interests spoke not a 
single encouraging word before the 
committees that would aid the farm- 
ers, They placed every obstacle in 
the way of such legislation. Labor 
alone urged Congress to help the 
farmers. For many years those re- 
sponsible for the defeat of farm legis- 
lation have sought to prejudice the 
farmers against labor, and yet labor 
has only good will and sympathy for 
the farmers. 

The farmers should heed the advice 
labor has been giving them—that they 
realize they are living in an age of 
cooperation, and like all other groups 
organize for their mutual advantage 
and for dealing with their common 
problems of production and marketing. 
Farmers cooperation would furnish an 
agency through which they could have 
group ownership of power-machinery 


and tools, the advice of experts and 
advantageous handling of crops. 


Labor is willing at any and all times 
to aid the farmers in seeking legisla- 
tion that will advance their economic 
interest. 


(P. 213) The convention commends 
the E.C. for its constant and repeated 
endeavors to bring the farmers of the 
country into a closer alliance with the 
organized labor forces. It is apparent 
that the farmers are beginning to 
realize the mutuality of interests be- 
tween the urban worker and the agri- 
cultural worker. 


Recently in the middle western 
states the farmer has given evidence 
of political solidarity and a determi- 
nation to seek his own solution of his 
economic problems, rather than to 
blindly follow those exploiting groups 
who in the past have misled him to 
his distinct disadvantage. 

(1927, p. 8380) The far-reaching eco- 
nomic changes that have reconstructed 
industrial and economic life are re- 
flected in agricultural methods and 
organization, Farmers as individuals 
have not been generally able to make 
the necessary plans and adjustments 
that would enable them to fit into pres- 
ent-day developments and enterprises 
with the best profit to themselves and 
to society. Methods and channels must 
be developed to put farmers in control 
of the means to enable them to keep 
pace with the progress of modern 
civilization and to share in its im- 
provements and benefits. General 
progress is retarded when any one 
group is in financial and economic 
straits. The E.C. is authorized to 
consider the farmers’ problems and to 
take such counsel as may be necessary 
in order to cooperate with farmers’ 
organizations in finding constructive 
plans and policies and in putting these 
into effect. 


(1928, p. 88) Notwithstanding Con- 
gress passed the McNary-Haugen bill 
which proposed relief for the great 
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farming industry of our country it 
was vetoed by the President. For sev- 
eral years the farmers have demanded 
the same protection that those en- 
gaged in industry receive. Twice bills 
were passed after months of hearings, 
which the farmers and their friends 
believed would bring prosperity to the 
agricultural industry. Both were ve- 
toed by the President. 

Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
supported the bill believing that it was 
necessary for the prosperity of other 
industries that the farmers also be 
prosperous. 


(1929, pp. 87, 245) Congress en- 
acted a law for the relief of the farm- 
ers of the country. Our president ap- 
peared before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the Senate and urged that 
every practical means be used to pro- 
tect the farmers from the ills they 
have suffered for years. He urged that 
every relief possible be given them. 
The bill provided for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Farm Board to per- 
mit the effective merchandising of ag- 
ricultural commodities, and $500,000,- 
000 was appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. The law directs 
the Farm Board—*“(1) To promote 
education in the principles and prac- 
tices of cooperative marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and food prod- 
ucts thereof; (2) to encourage the 
organization, improvement in methods, 
and development of effective coopera- 
tive associations; (3) to keep advised 
from any available sources and make 
reports as to crop prices, experiences, 
prospects, supply and demand, at home 
and abroad; (4) to investigate condi- 
tions of overproduction of agricultural 
commodities and advise as to the pre- 
vention of such overproduction; (5) to 
make investigations and reports and 
publish the same including investiga- 
tions and reports upon the following: 
Land utilization for agricultural pur- 
poses; reduction of the acreage of un- 
profitable marginal lands in cultiva- 
tion; methods of expanding markets at 


home and abroad for agricultural com- 
modities and food products thereof; 
methods of developing by-products of 
and new uses for agricultural com- 
modities; and transportation condi- 
tions and their effect upon the market- 
ing of agricultural commodities.” 

(1933, p. 102) The Farm Recovery 
bill provides for a processing tax on 
certain farm products which undoubt- 
edly will raise the cost of living. La- 
bor, however, made no protest as it is 
in the interest of the farmers who 
sorely need financial aid. 

(1934, pp. 84, 399) Quite a number 
of bills in the interest of the farmers 
were introduced in Congress and sup- 
ported by the A, F. of L. The Frazier- 
Lemke Bill, to liquidate and refinance 
agricultural indebtedness at a reduced 
rate of interest by establishing an 
efficient credit system, failed of pas- 
sage, although several bills in the in- 
terest of the farmers became laws. 
The A. F. of L. supported these meas- 
ures and aided in securing a petition 
to recall the Frazier-Lemke Bill from 
the committee. However, it failed of 
passage. : 

(1927, p. 245) The clause in the 
appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor providing that none of the 
funds shall be used to prosecute labor 
and farm organizations was ruled out 
in the House on points of order. The 
clause was restored in conference and 
it was approved by both Houses. 

Farm Labor 

Farm Labor Camps (see: Housing 
for Farm Workers). 

Minimum Wage — (1947, p. 629) 
Res. 11, as amended by the convention 
committee, was unanimously adopted 
as follows: 

Whereas—A gricultural labor has al- 
ways been paid the lowest of wages 
preventing them from enjoying a de- 
cent American standard of living; be 
it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor use its influence and 
its energy in bringing about more 
thoroughgoing organization of agri- 
cultural labor, assisting to secure 
higher wages, and working for legis- 
lation which would establish adequate 
minimum wage rates for agricultural 
labor. 

Workmen’s Compensation Coverage 
—(1947, p. 631) The convention unan- 
imously approved Res. 18 calling for 
extension of social security to farmers 
and farm labor, and in addition urging 
states to support amendments ito 
Workmen’s Compensation laws so that 
farm workers may be insured against 
injury and death. 

Use of Mexican Nationals—(1947, 
p. 648) Committee recommendation 
on Res. 35, unanimously adopted: 

Whereas—In 1947 there were over 
40,000 foreign nationals imported into 
the United States for employment on 
farms, and since the war emergency 
which caused the Federal Government 
to import foreign labor is now over, 
unemployment exists in agricultural 
areas and every available job is needed 
by American citizens, and 

Whereas—There is legislation pend- 
ing in the present Congress to con- 
tinue the program of importing for- 
eign workers on a permanent basis, 
and 

Whereas—A further agreement has 
been made by our Government and 
the Republic of Mexico to permit Mexi- 
can nationals to cross the border and 
engage in farm work for specified 
periods of time at low wage rates, 
this aggravates unemployment in 
rural areas and causes ill-feeling to- 
ward foreign nationals, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved—That the sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor call upon the Government of 
the United States to return all for- 
eign nationals to their homes and close 
the borders to seasonal workers from 
Mexico, and be it further 


Resolved—That the convention call 
upon Congress to defeat this proposal 
to enact legislation which will permit 
further importation of foreign na- 
tionals for exploitation in American 
agriculture. 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, A. F. of L., for study 
and such action as the problem re- 
quires. 

Social Security— (1948, p. 243) Res. 
36 proposed that the A. F. of L. work 
for the extension of old age insurance 
for farm laborers. 


(P. 462) Convention referred the 
resolution to the Committee on 
Social Security of the A. F. of L. 


(1950, pp. 48, 483) Res. 76 called 
upon the A. F. of L. and its affiliated 
unions to seek enactment of legisla- 
tion to bring about the extension of 
the Social Security Act to agricul- 
tural workers. Convention endorsed 
the aims and purposes of the resolu- 
tion and referred it to the Committee 
on Social Security of the A. F. of L. 


(1952, p. 27) Res. 16. 


Whereas—In the past 10 years there 
has been a great increase in the use of 
machinery to plant, cultivate and har- 
vest food and fiber crops throughout 
the United States, and there has de- 
veloped a new type of agricultural 
worker, who is a skilled mechanic 
called upon to operate and service val- 
uable farm equipment costing thou- 
sands of dollars, such as tractors, com- 
bines, wheat, cotton and corn harvest- 
ers, etc., and 

Whereas—These skilled workmen 
are employed in agriculture and are 
excluded from all benefits of legisla- 
tion accorded industrial workers of 
similar skills and are subject to pe- 
riods of unemployment in off-seasons 
insurance, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and they often work extremely 
long hours at low pay without mini- 
mum wage and hour regulations as 
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well as the protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this T7ist annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor calls for the inclusion of 
these agricultural workers under all 
social security legislation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, wage and hour legislation and the 
protection of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as well as other types of 
state and national legislation accorded 
other American workers. 


(P. 463) Convention considered Res- 
olutions 14 and 16 (both having the 
same intent) and reaffirmed action 
taken in previous conventions with re- 
spect to extension of coverage to agri- 
cultural workers. 


Housing—(1947, p. 511) The fol- 
lowing resolution and committee re- 
port unanimously approved: 


Whereas—There are fifty-four hous- 
ing projects providing permanent 
homes for 48,600 farm workers which 
were built by the Federal Government 
during the past ten years at a cost of 
over $15 million, which were operated 
by the Federal Government as low cost 
rental units, and 


Whereas—The Congress of the 
United States has adopted a law which 
prohibits government operation after 
January 30, 1948, and which provides 
that these houses for farm workers 
shall be sold to public, semi-public 
agencies, and private associations of 
farmers, not later than June 30, 1949, 
and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliate, the National 
Farm Labor Union, have urged the 
continued operation of these projects 
by the Federal Government, inasmuch 
as farm workers in the housing proj- 
ects have been provided with mini- 
mum standards, such as weatherproof 
housing, and sanitary living quarters 
at a reasonable rental, and 


Whereas—Large farm operators op- 
posed the building of decent housing 


for farm workers in the beginning and 
through their organizations have 
sought to secure control of these wo 
ers’ homes so that they may domina’ 
the lives of the farm workers an 
establish the evils of company owned 
towns which prevail in privately 
owned farm labor camps, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, call upon Congress to amend this 
law liquidating housing for fa 
workers by providing for continu 
government operation of the proje 
until June 30, 1949, and to provide th 
the workers’ housing may be sold on 
to public and semi-publie agenci 
which will operate the projects u 
conditions laid down by Congress 
will insure the protection of civil 
erties and constitutional rights ac- 
corded other American citizens. 

Farm workers, and especially 
labor in fruit-growing and vegetal 
growing areas, have been prov 
decent shelter at low rentals with 
eral aid, in projects which repl 
some of the most appalling housi 
conditions prevailing on large sca 
industrialized farms where migrato 
workers and their families were si 
jected to the lowest degree of hw 
degradation. The last session of Con- — 
gress enacted into law the Bram ' 
Bill, inspired by the Associated Fe 
ers and large grower interests in C 
ifornia. This law is devised to en 
large-scale employers, under the ¢g 
of ‘“non- “profit private associations 
growers” to acquire these proj 
built for farm labor at publie expense, 
for operation as company housing. _ 


The American Federation of Labor 
is vigorously opposed to compa 
housing in any form. To prevent 
return of vicious employer dominati 
reaching into the farm workers’ homes 
and the revival of the sordid conditions 
under which these workers and the 
families were once compelled to live, 
the Bramblett law must be amended — 


ao 
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in a way which would not permit cir- 
eumvention of these purposes. We, 
therefore, recommend that a Congres- 
sional enactment be sought which 
would prevent the sale, lease or other 
disposal of such projects to any agen- 
ey, association or corporation, fi- 
nanced, dominated or controlled by the 
employers. 


Inclusion in Wage-Hour Act Proposed 
(1948, p. 248) Res. 35: 


- Resolved—That the 67th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record for the elimination of 
this inhuman condition, which discrim- 
inates against a large body of the 
American working people, by includ- 
ing them in coverage of the Wage and 
Hour Act, and further 

Resolved—That the workers in the 
factories in the field be included under 
the Wage and Hour Act in the same 
manner as the workers in the factories 
in the cities. 


Collective Bargaining Rights 


(1950, pp. 48, 483) Res. 74 called 
upon A. F. of L. to insist that pro- 
visions be made for adequate repre- 
sentation of agricultural labor before 
any wage controls affecting such work- 
ers are imposed; and further in pre- 
paring new legislation to replace the 
Taft-Hartley Act that the A. F. of L. 
seek the inclusion of agricultural 
workers on the same basis that all 
other American workers are guaran- 
teed the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively with their employers, 
whose products affect interstate com- 
merce. 


The convention endorsed the princi- 


ple of the resolution and referred it to 
the Executive Council. 


Licensing of Contractors 


(1952, pp. 52, 583) Res. 80: 


Whereas—One of the worst rackets 
found in large-scale agriculture is the 
system of labor contracting, whereby 
workers secure jobs through an agent 


or crew leader who collects fees from 
both employer and worker, withholds 
wages due workers, supplies transpor- 
tation, housing and often operates 
commissaries, saloons, gambling es- 
tablishments, designed to corrupt the 
morals of agricultural workers and to 
secure their hard earned money 
through one or more rackets, and 


Whereas—This system has been 
given encouragement not only by em- 
ployers but agencies of government 
charged with the recruitment and 
placement of agricultural labor and, 
in present wage stabilization regula- 
tions, these racketeers have actually 
been recognized by officials of the 
Wage Stabilization Boards in certain 
areas and regions as the represent- 
atives of workers, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention call 
upon the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation, strictly 
regulating private labor contractors, 
erew leaders or employment agents 
operating across state lines, by provid- 
ing for a system of federal licensing of 
such operators, and be it further 

Resolved—That the convention call 
upon the various State Federations of 
Labor and other affected bodies to as- 
sist in securing the enactment of state 
laws requiring licenses and posting of 
bond to insure payment of wages and 
outlawing the practices of such con- 
tractors in operating camps for hous- 
ing workers, commissaries, liquor- 
gambling establishments, etc. 


Joint Committee 


(1952, pp. 27, 468) Res. 17: 

Whereas—For several years there 
has been a committee composed of 
farm employers advising the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor on matters con- 
cerning the nation’s farm workers, and 

Whereas—As a result of demands by 
the American Federation of Labor 
there has been established in the U.S. 
Department of Labor a Committee on 
Farm Labor composed of an equal 
number of representatives of the 
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American Federation of Labor and 
the C.1.0., to advise the Secretary on 
problems concerning agricultural la- 
bor, and 

Whereas — Labor’s Committee on 
Farm Labor has to some extent been 
effective in defending the rights of 
American farm workers, securing the 
appointment of labor advisors to the 
U. S. Government delegation meeting 
with representatives of the Mexican 
Government, and 


Whereas — These labor advisors 
have secured some improvements in 
terms of the Agreement between the 
two governments for the importation 
of Mexican Nationals into the United 
States, and 

Whereas—Heretofore it has been 
the practice of agencies of the United 
States Government in consulting with 
interested groups to appoint joint com- 
mittees, representing labor, manage- 
ment and the public, rather than sep- 
arate groups of labor and manage- 
ment representatives, and 


Whereas—There is a danger that 
such a program of separate commit- 
tees may set a precedent for future 
use by government agencies, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That this convention call 
upon the U.S. Department of Labor to 
reconstitute its two committees on 
farm labor giving equal representa- 
tion for employers and workers in a 
joint committee which will meet at 
stated intervals and work out prob- 
lems jointly and make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Labor. 


Federal Migratory Committee 


(1958, pp. 152, 499) The economic 
plight of the migratory farm laborers 
was cited in the Report of the Execu- 
tive Council and referred to the ap- 
propriate committee which made the 
following report, unanimously ap- 
proved, to the convention: 


The migratory farm laborer has 
been America’s forgotten worker. He 


labors without the protection of his 
work standards by state or federal 
labor legislation. He has to compete 
for employment with hundreds of 
thousands of alien workers who have 
illegally entered the country. If he is 
lucky, he and his family can main- 
tain a bare subsistence level of living. 

There is much that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do to alleviate this press- 
ing problem, The establishment of a 
Federal Migratory Labor Committee 
by Congressional enactment would 
represent the first step toward cor- 
recting the neglect with which Ameri- 
ca has treated these workers. We 
urge the enactment by the next session 
of Congress of this proposal as the 
necessary first step. 


Farmers, Legislation for (also see: 
Farm Labor)—(19438, p. 68) It was 
decided that— 

The American Federation of La- 
bor put forth its best efforts in an 
endeavor to provide for rural rehabili- 
tation and loans to needy farmers. 


National Bankruptcy Act—(1950, 
pp. 48, 483) Res. 75: 


Whereas—Workers in trades and 
industries and small working farmers 
have basic interests in common in that 
together they produce, process and 
distribute the necessities of life and 
should be united together on both eco- 
nomic and political issues in order to 
counter the movement of monopolists 
in controlling the destinies of the na- 
tion, and 

Whereas—This is evidenced not only 
by the growth of monopoly in indus- 
try, but also in corporation farming 
(at present 3 per cent of the farmers 
now own 41 per cent of the farming 
land), such growth has stirred farm- 
ers to ask support of labor for their 
protection and has caused many small 
farmers to join the ranks of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, A. F. of L., 
and 

Whereas—The small farmer does 
not have unlimited financial resources 
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to offset crop losses due to crop fail- 
ures and because of such loss becomes 
heavily indebted at high interest rates 
to insurance companies and banks, 
often losing his farm to such banks 
and insurance companies, who are 
among the largest farm owners in the 
world, and 


Whereas—The maintenance of the 
democratic process of this nation ex- 
ists in the economic security of the 
worker and the small farmer, and it 
is necessary to prevent small farmers 
from being wiped out en masse 
through crop failures or a slump in 
the business cycle in relatively peace- 
ful times, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the small farmers 
in this nation be included under the 
National Bankruptcy Act in the same 
manner as the Life Insurance com- 
panies and large business corpora- 
tions, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention of 1950 
in Houston, Texas, go on record to 
support the inclusion of the small 
farmers under the National Bank- 
ruptey Act and to instruct its affili- 
ates as well as its representatives in 
Washington, D. C., to work for this 
inclusion. 

Subsidized, Competition with Or- 
ganized Workers—(1950, pp. 30, 475) 
Res. 26: 

Whereas—The labor field is gen- 
erally covered by organized labor, 
which pays the greater portion of the 
subsidy money now paid the farmers 
on their crops to maintain a price to 
compensate them well for their labor 
and investment, and 


Whereas—The worker has nothing 
to sell or be subsidized for except his 
labor, and the subsidized farmer com- 
petes in the open market in many in- 
stances when his farm work is done, to 
the extent of offering his labor at a 
much lower standard of wages than 
could possibly be offered by organized 
labor, who have only labor to sell, 


thereby creating a lower standard of 
living and placing a hardship on the 
workers in the non-farm field, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor exert its powers 
to have the above injustice cor- 
rected through the proper channels 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
through its agencies in Washington, 
D. C. 

The resolution was referred to the 
president of the A. F. of L. for further 
inquiry. 

Farm Organizations, Cooperation 
Basis—(1951, p. 276) Res. 9: 


Whereas—The Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor at 
a recent meeting called attention to 
the alignment of certain farm organi- 
zations with big business interests 
which have sponsored national and 
state legislation to penalize organized 
labor and the consuming public, and 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has always supported 
programs to improve the lot of work- 
ing farmers, and in the past has co- 
operated with the leadership of the 
farm organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, the Nation Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives, and the 
Farmers Educational and Co-operative 
Union of America, and 

Whereas—These organizations, ex- 
cept for the Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union, have supported 
legislation such as the Taft-Hartley 
Law and state and anti-labor laws, and 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor found it neces- 
sary to protest the recent action of 
the Farm Bureau and Grange in 
wrecking price controls, and 

Whereas—It now appears that the 
leaders of these farm organizations 
are closely allied with the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
Chambers of Commerce, it is nec- 
essary that the American Federation 
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of Labor examine its future relations 
with all farm organizations, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That this 70th convention 
goes on record as approving the ac- 
tion of the Executive Council and sug- 
gests that the following program be 
the basis for future cooperation on the 
national level as well as in the various 
states: 

1. That support of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
organizations be extended only to 
those democratic farm organizations 
whose program and actions are in ac- 
cord with the best interests of work- 
ing farmers, the consumer and organ- 
ized labor. 


2. That the American Federation of 
Labor will work to the end that farm 
price support programs be denied cor- 
porate farm enterprises which do not 
pay hired labor the equivalent of the 
national minimum wage established 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and which do not accord their em- 
ployees the right of self-organization 
and recognize the right of such em- 
ployees to bargain collectively with 
their employers. 


8. That employers of aliens illegally 
in the United States be denied the 
right to participate in any agricul- 
tural price support programs financed 
by the government. 


4. That all agricultural programs 
supported by the American Federation 
of Labor be geared to aid and extend 
the family-owned and operated farm 
unit. 


5. That all federal and state funds 
be withheld from the agricultural ex- 
tension services whose employees act 
as organizers, or use their official posi- 
tions to otherwise service private farm 
organizations, and that the American 
Federation of Labor make every effort 
to secure the enactment of legislation 
separating the agricultural extension 
services from the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 


6. That the American Federation of 
Labor support national legislation to 
forbid the use of the co-operative — 
name to farmer businesses which are 
not based on co-operative principles, 
and to withdraw present tax exemp- 
tion status from such so-called co- 
operatives which are a part and par-- 
cel of big business in the United 
States. 

7. That in order to guide officials 
of the affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in determining the 
extent that they shall work with any 
farm organization, the following prin- 
ciples shall be their guides: 

Is the organization composed of 
farmers who operate their own farms 
with their own labor and that of their 
families, and are such farm organiza- 
tions based on accepted democratic 
procedures ? 

Does the farm organization make a 
practice of selling memberships with 
voting rights to business and profes- 
sional people who are not farmers? 
Is the organization headed by owners 
of large farm enterprises? Does it 
represent the interests of the working 
farm families or of corporation farm- 
ing, and be it further 


Resolved—That in those cases where 
the working farmers recognize the 
community of interests with organ- 
ized labor and request the assistance 
of the American Federation ot Labor 
in organizing to solve their problems, 
that all possible assistance be ren- 
dered by the American Federation of — 
Labor and its affiliated unions. 


(1951, p. 549) Your committee is in 
sympathy with the resolution and 
recommends that it be referred to the 
officers of the A, F. of L. for the for- 
mulation of such plans as their in- 
vestigation will warrant. 


; 


Farm Ownership—(1937, pp. 162, ¢ 
317) H. R. 7562 became a law. It is © 
a law to encourage and promote the ~ 
ownership of farm homes and to make 


& 
the possession of such homes more ~ 
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secure; to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the U.S. and to provide addi- 
tional credit facilities for agricultural 
development, 

In its statement to the House of 
Representatives the Committee on 
Agriculture reported that within the 
agricultural population of the country 
large numbers of individuals whose 
inability by their own efforts to pro- 
vide adequately for the welfare of 
themselves and their families pre- 
sents a grave social and economic 
problem of national importance. 

During periods of depression in 
agricultural prices and when drought, 
crop failures, and floods occur, the 
number of such people increase. It 
was the belief of the Committee that 
if sound means are provided under 
which such unfortunate people may be 
able to secure land or secure enough 
credit to make a crop, a large measure 
of the poverty, social unrest and eco- 
nomic insecurity of that part of the 
population may be eliminated. The 
Committee added: 

“It proposes methods to check the 
tendency of landholders to become ten- 
ants, tenants to become laborers, and 
laborers: to become objects of charity. 
It proposes, too, to start each of these 
groups up the ladder into the next 
level and finally into a status of un- 
encumbered landholders. 

“It seeks to reduce the numbers of 
persons moving from farm to farm 
each year, to make landowners of 
those who are capable of its responsi- 
bilities, and to give credit to those 
who are in need of a little credit to 
tide them over or to save what they 
now have. 

“The bill attacks the problem pre- 
sented on three major fronts. First, it 
authorizes loans to be made to en- 
able the acquisition of farms and farm 
homes; second, it authorizes liberal 
rehabilitation loans to finance the car- 
rying on of farming operations and to 
refinance indebtedness; and third, it 
proposes to reduce the amount of sub- 


marginal land which, because of its 
low productive capacity, is incapable 
of supporting farming on a reasonable 
level and which contributes so ma- 
terially to the depression of all farm 
prices.” 

Under the law the appropriations 
under tenant provisions are limited to 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1988, 
$25,000,000 for 1939 and $50,000,000 
for 1940. Under the rehabilitation 
provisions the President is empowered 
to allot relief funds and under the 
acquisition of submarginal lands $10,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1938 and 
$20,000,000 for the two fiscal years 
thereafter are appropriated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to establish in that department 
a Farm Security Administration. The 
activities authorized under the law are 
to be carried out in rural areas and 
the beneficiaries are confined to the 
farm population. The law authorizes 
the making of a loan for the acquisi- 
tion of a farm in an amount up to 100 
per cent of the value of the farm, but 
does not preclude a loan in a lesser 
amount if the borrower is able to make 
a down payment. The amount ayail- 
able for making loans shall be dis- 
tributed equitably among the several 
states and territories on the basis of 
farm population and the prevalence 
of tenancy as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

As Congress was approaching ad- 
journment demands for legislation to 
protect the farmers grew in intensity. 
The President insisted on this legisla- 
tion. Finally an agreement was 
reached between the leaders of Con- 
gress and the President that farm 
legislation would be the first to en- 
gage the attention of Congress upon 
its reconvening and that “it is the 
sense of the Congress that a perma- 
nent farm program should be enacted 
as soon as possible after Congress re- 
convenes.” A resolution to that effect 


was adopted and accepted by the 
President. 
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Farm Price Supports—(1955, p. 145) 
In reporting on farm price support 
legislation the H.C stated: 

The American Federation of Labor 
is disturbed by the steady decline in 
farm income. From past experience 
it is common knowledge that when one 
group suffers, the other is equally 
hard hit. Mass unemployment and 
wage cuts result in shrinking markets 
and falling prices for the farmers. 
Reduction of farm income eventually 
means factory layoffs and bread lines 
for the city worker. 

We believe that the free enterprise 
economy of our country must be based 
upon a three-way balance between 
free farmers, free labor, and private 
industry, with each entitled to a just 
share of the reward of production. 
That balance is threatened today by a 
sizable drop in farm income. It ap- 
pears to us that the unbalance can be 
corrected promptly and effectively by 
raising farm price supports from their 
present inadequate level. 


Farmers, Tenant — (1935, p. 588) 
The E.C. is instructed to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to any request for 
assistance that may come to it for 
the organization of these workers; that 
this Convention requests all affiliated 
bodies to extend similar assistance and 
encouragement whenever and wher- 
ever possible; that the Council take 
steps to bring about a federal investi- 
gation of conditions of workers in 
these areas; and that legislation de- 
signed to remedy existing conditions 
and to establish decent labor standards 
among such workers receive the sup- 
port of the Federation. 

Purchase Program — (1940, p. 75) 
A. F. of L. strongly opposed cur- 
tailment of the farm tenant purchase 
program. This program is of immedi- 
ate interest to organized labor be- 
cause it constitutes one of the most 
promising methods of halting the drift 
of surplus labor from farms to the 
cities. . . . These job hunters have, 


of course, thrown a depressing burden 
on the labor market, which is growing 
heavier year by year. The tenant 
loans under the Bankhead-Jones Act 
have proved highly effective in check- 
ing this trend by anchoring farm 
families on their own land. In addi- 
tion, the tenant-purchase loans have 
increased activity in the rural housing 
field and furnished considerable em- 
ployment for building trades work- 
ers. 


Fascism (see also: Italy; Commu- 
nism; Nazism) 

(1935, p. 598) Resolutions Nos. 33, 
76, 91, 192, relate to Fascism as it 
exists in Europe or as it endeavors to 
emerge in this country. The A. F. 
of L. on numerous occasions has voiced 
its condemnation of the theory and 
the practice of Fascism. 


This convention reaffirms all of the 
previous declarations upon the sub- 
ject of Fascism made by conventions 
of the A. F. of L. By bluff and 
bludgeon, by threats, torture and 
terror, by a system of glorified and 
gory gangsterism, which are the meth- 
ods of every brand of dictatorship, 
Nazis and Fascists succeeded in ob- 
taining power and establishing them- 
selves as legal governments of their 
respective peoples. 

Their coming to power invariably 
and inevitably signalized the abolition 
of all civic and political rights and 
complete annihilation of everything 
that organized labor has gained dur- 
ing decades of struggle. All normal 
processes of civilization were reversed 
and all accepted laws of justice and 
decency outraged. 


Particularly in Germany which de- 
serves at this time our closest atten- 
tion because of its size and influence, 
the Nazi Government exceeded all 
cruelties known to history in its at- 
tempt to establish itself and to insure 
for itself the spoils of victory. Under 
the pretext of leveling the German 
people down to one state of equality, 
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the powerful German trades union 
Movement was stamped out in blood 
and fire in order to clear the way for 
an attack upon the living standards 
of the German working class. We 
stand with bowed heads before the 
graves of the many true and tried 
leaders of labor who were killed in 
cold blood for their allegiance to labor 
by Nazi gangsters and we extend a 
hand of friendship to those in exile 
or in prison and concentration camps, 
assuring them of our most sincere and 
brotherly assistance. 

No person or public body can enu- 
merate the crimes of Nazi Germany 
without expressing its horror of the 
persecution of religion in general and 
the Jews in particular. Upon the 
erooked cross of Nazism the very 
teachings of Jesus Christ are being 
crucified, and the Jews are only the 
most suffering scapegoats in a cam- 
paign against civilization and religion, 
whether Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
or any other religion. 

The very existence of Nazism and 
Fascism, indeed the very existence of 
dictatorship in any form, is a threat 
to peace and its goal is the subjuga- 
tion by cruel force of all humanity. 
Tt was born in bloodshed, it thrives on 
force and moves onward on hopes of 
war and conquest. For the sake of the 
human race and for its own sake la- 
bor must combat it and must strength- 
en the hands of all its true opponents. 
As the proper embodiment of the sen- 
timents expressed herein, we propose: 

1. That the boycott declared by the 
convention of the A. F. of L. at Wash- 
ington and reaffirmed at San Fran- 
cisco against all German goods and 
services be continued and with greater 
vigor and efficiency. 

2. That all American sport organiza- 
tions be prevailed upon not to partici- 
pate in the 1936 Olympic Games in 
Berlin. Such participation would be 
used only to confer prestige upon 
Nazi regime; and 

3. To give all possible moral and 


financial support to the Labor Chest 
for the relief and liberation of work- 
ers of Europe so that it might effi- 
ciently and adequately meet the needs 
of Labor’s Fascist victims. 

The officers and directors of the 
Labor Chest are hereby thanked for 
their devoted efforts hitherto and are 
urged to broaden their activity so as 
to have each and every labor organiza- 
tion in the U.S. on its rolls. The Offi- 
cers and Directors of the Labor Chest 
are directed herewith to present the 
cause of the Chest to all national and 
international unions, to all state, city 
and local labor bodies, and to all 
friends of labor everywhere. 


(1936, p. 593) Dictatorship under 
any one of these forms of government 
is still dictatorship, the denial of men’s 
right to a free press, free speech, vol- 
untary associations for the advance- 
ment of mutual welfare, and the de- 
struction of those forms of legal and 
judicial processes through which the 
rights of the accused are as fully pro- 
tected as those of the accuser. Under 
Fascism, Nazism and Communism 
political differences of opinion are held 
to be treason. The world has wit- 
nessed the political assassinations an? 
the so-called judicial verdicts by whick 
those in opposition are done away 
with. The examples are recent and 
impressive. 

Our country has just passed through 
a Presidential election in which there 
developed strong feelings and vigor- 
ous criticism throughout the campaign. 
Each group of candidates was given 
every opportunity to attack their op- 
ponents. A majority vote decided the 
election and determined who should 
represent the people in Congress, and 
in the White House. Those who were 
unsuccessful as candidates are as safe 
in all of their citizen rights as though 
they had been the victors. There will 
be no retaliation. There will be no 
infringements on any one’s liberties 
and rights because of the part they 
took in the campaign, for this is a 
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country of free men enjoying the free- 
dom and guarantees of human liberty 
protected by democratic institutions. 

Where Communism is in control, 
differences of political opinions, oppo- 
sition to the administration, are not 
tolerated. Only recently outstanding 
leaders in the Bolshevik revolution 
who desired a change in the policies 
of their country, were charged with 
treason for doing what is every Amer- 
ican’s right. They were found guilty 
and executed as a warning to others 
that there can be but one political 
party under a dictatorship, and oppo- 
sition to it means death. 

The existence of Communism, Fas- 
cism and Nazism, the existence of dic- 
tatorship in any form, is a definite 
threat to human liberty and to peace, 
for its aim is the subjugation by force 
and bloodshed of all those within the 
nation who may differ. 

(1941, p. 75) Statement of the con- 
vention pledging aid in the fight 
against Communism, also included the 
following pledge: that aid also be ex- 
tended “to all nations engaged in the 
struggle against Fascist aggressors.” 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Commended—(1942, p. 586) The con- 
vention voted full sympathy with the 
purpose of Res. 79 and referred it to 
the Executive Council: 

Whereas—In order to win this war, 
we must first whip the Fifth Colum- 
nists at home, and 

Whereas—The splendid efforts of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
have been hampered and frustrated 
in many instances by lack of proper 
laws under which they can charge the 
agents of our enemies with the crimes 
that they are actually committing, and 

Whereas—It is understood that some 
of the statutes which aided in this 
work during the First World War were 
repealed following the close of that 
war, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor, in its 62nd Annual 
Convention, assembled at Toronto, 
Canada, October 5, 1942, petition the 
Congress of the United States for the 
speedy restoration of federal statutes 
which were repealed and the enact- 
ment of new ones that are necessary 
to provide the FBI with legal grounds 
to cope with espionage, sedition and 
subversive activity, all to the end 
that these un-American groups and 
forces may be rooted out into the 
open and locked up for the duration, 
and after proper legal hearing pun- 
ished for their crimes in the interest 
of the safety and welfare of our na- 
tion, and be it further 

Resolved—That we commend the 
efforts of the F.B.I. for the splendid 
job they have been doing, and we 
pledge to them the efforts of organ- 
ized labor to assist in every way pos- 
sible to keep up the valiant fight 
which they are waging on the home 
front. 

Federal Labor Board—(1981, pp. 82, 
3865) In addition to collecting indus- 
trial information, the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide for the coordi- 
nation of data bearing on wage earner 
progress. There should be such basic 
data as man hours, length of work- 
week, productivity, employment oppor- 
tunities, unemployment, wage earner 
incomes, technological displacement, 
ete. There should be indices that 
would disclose mounting unemploy- 
ment, trends in distribution of income, 
inadequate buying power as balanced 
against production, so that the need 
for shorter work hours and higher 
wage rates might be realized in ad- 
vance of the cumulation of forces mak- 
ing for business depression. Such a 
federal labor bureau would warn La- 
bor and business of unbalance due to 
inadequate returns to wage earners so 
that something could be done to pre- 
vent disaster for such causes. It need 
have only the authority to make facts 
public in order to render service and 
have effective influence. It should also 


———— 
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study the problems of Labor and sug- 
gest constructive policies. It should be 
representative in character and pro- 
vided with a technical staff. 

Nothing but approval and support is 
given merchants, industrialists and 
farmers who organize to manage their 
businesses efficiently and to increase 
their incomes. Such groups are given 
the benefit of doubt when practices are 
under question. 

On its record of social and industrial 
service, Labor asks the same privilege 
to organize to control their interests 
and to increase their incomes. Such a 
federal labor board would give Labor 
federal assistance and service com- 
parable to what is given farmers and 
industry. We ask for equality of op- 
portunity. If we are to have balanced 
progress Labor must be in a position 
to keep pace. 

Such a bureau as proposed above 
could be really constructive when 
supplemented by effective organiza- 
tions of workers to advance their in- 
terests In proportion to the progress 
of industry and society. 

To prevent progress from being bad- 
ly balanced by too much income going 
into capital goods and too little into 
the pockets of wage earners; to make 
sure that work hours are decreased in 
proportion to productivity increases 
instead of letting machines produce 
unemployment; to make sure that pro- 
duction experience is put to service in 
eliminating wastes; to make sure 
there is available producing workers 
competent, resourceful, and_ skilled, 
are union functions. 

Only a union has the independence, 
the power, and the authority to assume 
responsibility for keeping wage earn- 
ers’ progress abreast social and eco- 
nomic progress. 

Employers who have been fighting 
trade unions, who have refused their 
employees the right to organize, who 
have refused to meet effective rep- 
resentatives of their workers in order 
to negotiate terms and conditions of 


work, who have opposed the shorter 
work day, and the five-day week, who 
have resisted wage increases, have 
stood squarely against the road to 
progress and have opposed their own 
best interests. 

The union is an instrumentality of 
progress. It manages the business in- 
terests of wage earners so that they 
can make progress. Sustained progress 
does not come from trusting to chance; 
it comes from thought, planning and 
organization to put plans into effect. 

Organization of workers in unions 
under their own control is essential 
to planning on a broader basis and to 
planning for related groups where in- 
terests are interdependent. In fact, 
unless Labor participates in the coun- 
cils, national planning and balanced 
progress are impossible. Unorgan- 
ized, Labor cannot participate in a 
representative group. Organization of 
workers in trade unions is a highly 
commendable and essential movement 
which should be accepted as public 
policy. 

Unless the work of directing the 
unemployed to employment opportuni- 
ties is effectively organized, there will 
be delays in connecting workers with 
jobs at hand. When a job means sucn 
essential and constructive relief every 
effort should be made to conserve its 
utilization. 

Every industrial community ought 
to have a public employment agency 
So efficient as to command the respect 
of employers and employees. This 
office should have its contacts with in- 
dustries and all employing groups and 
have at hand that specialized informa- 
tion of job requirements necessary to 
render satisfactory service. 

In addition to conserving all avail- 
able jobs, the local employment service 
can extend its usefulness by helping 
to make the public conscious of re- 
sponsibility to provide all work pos- 
sible, such as repairs, cleaning, build- 
ing, service positions. The director of 
an employment service has a creative 
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as well as an administrative responsi- 
bility. 

Effective organization of the labor 
market and every possible vigilance 
to increase the number of jobs avail- 
able, is essential economically in order 
to provide the consumer buying power 
upon which production depends. Those 
industrialists who are efficient man- 
agers have widened the scope of their 
planning to include the full cycle of 
forces that affect their production. 
Every industrialist must buy, sell, and 
plan production over a period of years. 
He must understand and work with 
the principle of industrial balance. The 
employment service is a fundamental 
tool in maintaining consumer buying 
which is the ultimate balance for all 
production. 


Federal Labor Union Council Pro- 
posed—(1948, p. 246) Res. 45 pointed 
out the fact that the very nature of 
the Federal Labor Unions precluded 
their formation into a national or in- 
ternational union and to meet the need 
for such national organization a de- 
partment or council was proposed by 
the following: 


Resolved—That this convention go 
on record favoring the establishment 
of a national council or department of 
Federal Labor Unions within the 
American Federation of Labor, and be 
it further, 

Resolved—That this convention ask 
the American of Labor to call a meet- 
ing of two (2) representatives of each 
Federal Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to con- 
sider this question of the establish- 
ment of a national organization of 
Federal Labor Unions. Such a meet- 
ing, if possible, should be held in a 
central location in the United States 
within ninety (90) days following the 
close of the 1948 national convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

(P. 463) Convention referred the 
resolution to the Executive Council. 

(1949, p. 37) Through Res. 7, A. F. 


of L. was requested to take steps look- 
ing toward the formation of a na- 
tional council or department of Fed- 
eral labor unions. 


(P. 478) Convention approved 
recommendation of the convention 
committee: 

Your committee has given careful 
consideration to this resolution. In 
lieu of the proposal advanced your 
committee recommends that President 
Green, and the organizing branch of 
the A. F. of L., continue to render 
every possible aid to all Federal Labor 
Unions in their activities, and extend 
to them every possible service in deal- 
ing with problems confronting them 
from time to time. It is further rec- 
ommended that, whenever and wher- 
ever possible and feasible in an indus- 
try or calling, when there are several 
Federal Labor Unions, that councils 
be formed in the interest of greater 
unity and the advancement of their 
common interests. 


(1950, pp. 32, 479) Res. 33: 

Whereas—The Federal Labor Un- 
ions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are not afforded un- 
der its constitution, an opportunity to 
form a national organization of any 
kind, and 

Whereas—The Federal Labor Un- 
ions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have performed an 
outstanding service to that organiza- 
tion by providing industrial type or- 
ganization to thousands of workers 
who might not otherwise be members 
of organized labor or who might be 
members of the dual (CIO) organiza- 
tion, and 

Whereas—By providing industrial 
type organization to these thousands 
of workers they have been enrolled 
as loyal members of the American 
Federation of Labor, and 

Whereas—It is only through the 
diligent and untiring efforts of local 
leadership of the Federal Labor Un- 
ions that the workers organized into 
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federal Labor Unions have remained 
loyal to the American Federation of 
Labor, and 

Whereas—The burden of keeping 
these workers as loyal members of 
the American Federation of Labor, in 
view of the restrictions placed upon 
the Federal Labor Unions as far as the 
formation of a national organization 
of Federal Labor Unions is concerned, 
and in view of the discrimination 
against the Federal Labor Unions as 
far as representation and the intro- 
duction of resolutions to the national 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is concerned has proven 
tremendous and poses some very com- 
plex problems, and 


Whereas—The workers organized 
into Federal Labor Unions pay almost 
one-half of the operating costs of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


Whereas—The time has come for 
the American Federation of Labor to 
recognize the permanence that has 
been achieved by the federal type or- 
ganization within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and 


Whereas—The permanence achieved 
by the federal type organization has 
posed many complex problems that 
could be better handled by the estab- 
lishment of a permanent national or- 
ganization of Federal Labor Unions 
within the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


Whereas—The establishment of 
such a national organization of Fed- 
eral Labor Unions would lead to better 
coordination and execution of the 
affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor, and 


Whereas—The establishment of a 
national organization of Federal Labor 
Unions would provide means whereby 
this organization could achieve a 
greater degree of coordination and 
unity of purpose and action which 
would allow them to offer better serv- 
ice to their membership, thereby es- 


tablishing and maintaining the pres- 
tige of the American Federation of 
Labor in the field of industrial type 
organization, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention go 
on record favoring the establishment 
of councils or departments of Federal 
Labor Unions within the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Non-concurred in. 


Federal License Law—(1932, p. 386) 


It is advisable to summarize the con- 
ditions which make a Federal License 
Law necessary, and to outline some 
of the provisions which such a law 
should contain: 

The great bulk of our manufactur- 
ing and our commerce is carried on 
by corporations, many of whom, sev- 
eral years ago, graduated from mil- 
lion to billion-dollar institutions. 
These corporations secured their char- 
ters from those states whose laws 
were most liberal in the issuing of 
corporation charters. 

There are several states notorious 
for the liberality of their incorpora- 
tion laws, these states having greatly 
liberalized their statutes so that cor- 
porations would be induced to secure 
charters from them. As a result, 
there are a number of corporations 
whose main business and whose in- 
dustrial plants are situated at a dis- 
tance from the state from which they 
secured their charter. 

Charters of incorporation convey 
certain specific privileges and exemp- 
tions, which make it easier and more 
safe for men to carry on their busi- 
ness than through partnerships or by 
individual activity and responsibility. 

The individual business man is li- 
able for all of his property for any 
debt he may owe. The owners of a 
corporation are only responsible for 
the debts the corporation may owe to 
the extent of their individual invest- 
ment. The individual owners of a busi- 
ness is forced to lose all of his prop- 
erty to satisfy his debts, while the 
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corporation stockholder is only re- 
sponsible for the amount of his actual 
investment in the corporation. 

The corporation is a collective form 
of doing business as contrasted to 
the individual’s business activities and 
the charter of incorporation is a state 
grant establishing the right to organ- 
ize for the purpose of carrying on 
business. It is also a guarantee that 
this right to organize carries with it 
privileges, an exemption from certain 
liabilities, which the individual busi- 
ness man or a partnership can not 
enjoy. 

Our experience as wage earners has 
been that it is these corporations with 
their charter right to organize, and 
their exemption from a number of 
liabilities which rests upon the indi- 
vidual, which have been the most ac- 
tive and aggressive factors in the 
program to prevent any organization 
among wage earners. The corpora- 
tions, enjoying their specific rights to 
organize and their exemptions from 
certain liabilities granted them by 
their charter, have used their priv- 
ileged position to place added liabili- 
ties upon wage earners when they or- 
ganize into trade unions, 

Corporations and others holding a 
federal license without which they 
could not carry on an interstate busi- 
ness, would be called upon to submit 
at frequent intervals, not less than 
twice a year, a statement of the num- 
ber of their employes, the number of 
man-hours worked, the total amount 
of their payroll for wage earners and 
executives, and the total amount of 
their sales. This information would 
enable the Federal Government to 
possess data which would, in addition 
to giving statistics on unemployment, 
give the data which would indicate 
the changes taking place in the vol- 
ume of business and the volume of 
wages. This would give the Federal 
Government the data now being col- 
lected by the Census of Manufactur- 
ers but instead of waiting for two 


years for the Census of Manufactur- 
ers to be taken, and many months 
afterwards before the results could 
be known, it would make it possible to 
have up-to-date information which 
would be as valuable a guide to the 
manufacturer and the business man 
as it would be to labor. 


A provision should be incorporated 
providing for uniform accounting. It 
was not until the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was able to compel 
the railroads to adopt a uniform sys- 
tem of bookkeeping that it was pos- 
sible for the Commission to have any 
definite or any comparable knowledge 
of the railroads’ actual business trans- 
actions and experience. It would by 
no means be an insuperable task to 
devise uniform systems of accounting 
for the various industrial and busi- 
ness organizations so that the textile, 
the iron and steel, the machine-tool, 
the building and other industries, 
could have a uniform system of book- 
keeping which was best adapted for 
their industry or business activity. 


The Federal License Law should 
provide for reports from the licensees 
whenever the capital stock was to be 
increased or bonds issued. 


Another general section of such a 
law should include what has been es- 
tablished by the federal courts or by 
Congress as fair and unfair trade — 
practices. This provision would cover 
all the present activities of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and should go 
further. 

Another general section of such a 
law should contain the public policy 
of the U. S. as enacted by Congress, 
or established by decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court as they 
affect labor and business. It should 
include the substance and provisions 
of Section 2 of the present injunc- 
tion law, which establishes the right 
of labor to organize into trade unions 
and choose its representatives free 
from any interference, intimidation, 
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or coercion on the part of the em- 
ployer. 

We have been informed by some in- 
dividuals that such a Federal License 
Law is revolutionary, that it is so 
radical it would not receive popular 
support. We have also been told that 
there was a question as to the con- 
stitutionality of some of the provi- 
sions as are being outlined. 

The question of constitutionality 
was raised against the Ohio “Yellow 
Dog” Contract Law. We were in- 
formed when that measure was first 
given publicity, that the purpose of 
the law was praiseworthy but that 
it could not be enacted because of 
constitutional obstacles. The answer 
is that it is now the law of the U.S. 

As to a Federal License Law being 
a radical step, it will be quickly ad- 
mitted that it is a most distinct depar- 
ture, but as to its being radical we 
suggest that the radical change has 
already occurred. The far-reaching 
revolutionary methods of doing busi- 
ness through corporations instead of 
through partnerships or individual re- 
sponsibility, has become the general 
practice. 

The radical change is in the meth- 
ods by which the great bulk of our 
business is now being transacted by 
corporations who could not exist ex- 
cept for the special privileges granted 
to them by states having the most 
liberal laws covering incorporation. 
The most radical change of all is the 
control which these corporations have 
established over labor’s opportunities 
to have a voice in determining their 
terms of employment and conditions 
of labor. 

The individual’s opportunities of 
earning a living, the standard of liv- 
ing he can enjoy in many instances 
are as fully dominated by the indus- 
trial policies applied by corporations 
as they: are by the law of the land. 

Federal laws to control the monopo- 
listic trend of corporations to regulate 
their activities through anti-trust 


laws, have been as ineffective as the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act. It has become a growing 
opinion that the anti-trust law should 
be repealed. There must be a more 
adequate law to take their place. 


We are convinced that the most 
wise, the most practical and the mest 
effective method of establishing neces- 
sary control and regulation, is 
through the enactment of a law which 
provides that all individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations, doing an in- 
terstate business, must secure a fed- 
eral license, a license which would 
be revoked whenever the licensee vio- 
lates the provisions of his license. 


The E.C is hereby requested to 
have a thorough study made of the 
problems involved, and prepare a bill 
for introduction in the Congress of the 
United States. 


(1933, p. 460) The A. F. of L. re- 
affirms its declaration in favor of a 
federal license law. 


(1936, p. 472) Reaffirmed. 


Federal Projects, Distribution of 
Work—(1931, p. 468) The E.C. is 
instructed to petition all persons vest- 
ed with authority in letting out con- 
tracts for federal work that it be dis- 
tributed more evenly so that it will 
relieve hundreds of skilled mechanics 
in different parts of the country and 
relieve them from the fear of an end- 
less period of unemployment and un- 
told suffering. The following criterion 
could be adopted by those in authority 
to awarding all federal projects in 
the future; that all stone used in fed- 
eral buildings should be fabricated, 
dressed, cut and carved in the locality 
where the contemplated building is to 
be erected. And that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight hours per 
day and five days a week for all men 
working on federal projects. 


Federal Reserve Act, Repeal Urged 
—(1946, p. 499) A resolution was 
introduced in the convention calling 
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for repeal of the Federal Reserve Act. 
The resolution, and convention action 
thereon, follows: 

(Res. 14) Whereas—The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Article 1, 
section 8, states emphatically: Con- 
gress shall have power “to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof and of for- 
eign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures,” and 


Whereas—Congress has demon- 
strated to us their lawful ability to 
provide us with a standard measure- 
ment of weights and measures as fol- 
lows: ounce, pound, and ton; pint, 
quart, and gallon; inch, foot, and yard, 
and 

Whereas—We can see the power 
and wisdom of Congress decreeing 
that weights and measures should be 
standard and not be permitted to vary, 
and 

Whereas—Congress according to 
the one and same Constitution, the 
same Article 1 and the same section 
8 have the power to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof, yet they 
have not exercised this constitutional 
mandate, and 


Whereas—Congress since 1776 has 
failed to carry out the mandate of our 
early forefathers who provided us with 
a most wonderful Magna Charta so 
empowered to provide us with a means 
of using a medium of exchange, and 


Whereas—Our forefathers in their 
wisdom saw the advantage of provid- 
ing us with a regulated money instead 
of continuing the cumbersome practice 
of barter, and 


Whereas—Congress must be re- 
minded of its obligation to provide for 
the general welfare so outstandingly 
mentioned in the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution, and 


Whereas—Congress by delegating 
this power to a bureau known as the 
Federal Reserve Board, has placed in 
their hands, subject to their discretion, 
the power of providing Federal Re- 
serve notes in a woefully inadequate 


lot or supplying them in an over- 
abundance, and 

Whereas—More and more daily we 
can see the folly of Congress delegat- 
ing the constitutional power which is 
theirs “to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin,” as 
compared to the wisdom and states- 
manship declared by Congress when 
the law was given us regulating 
weights and measures, and 

Whereas—Daily the oppression which 
is being forced upon us is becoming 
more burdensome and depriving us of 
our rightful lot by the tyranny of pay- 
ing interest and dividends which are 
the two foes of a regulated money, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this, the 65th con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled and 
by the action of its delegates, favor 
repeal of the Federal Reserve Act, the 
debauching of our present monetary 
system and the asserting by Congress 
of its power “to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coin.” 

This resolution referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for thorough-going 
study of the subject. 


Federal Trade Commission—(1941, 
pp. 867, 558) The convention con- 
curred in a resolution which was 
submitted that “the American Federa- 
tion of Labor deprecates the trend to- 
ward the misuse by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the federal anti-trust 
statutes against the lawful pursuits of 
the trade union movement in its ef- 
forts to protect and promote fair labor 
standards in industry;” and further 


“That the American Federation of 
Labor vigorously protest against the 
various complaints caused to be filed 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
against the trade unions and the sta- 
bilization boards of which they are 
part, as unjustified and contrary to 
the public interest;” and further 

“That the American Federation of 
Labor pledges its full support to any 
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of its affiliates who are engaged in 
resisting and opposing the aforesaid 
complaints.” 


Federal Union, Convention Pro- 
posed— (1949, p. 45) Res. 29 called for 
AFL support of legislation pending in 
Congress relative to the calling of a 
convention of the democracies which 
sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty 
in line with the 1787 Federal Conven- 
tion. The resolution was referred to 
the AFL Permanent Committee on In- 
ternational Relations for study and 
subsequent report to the Executive 
Council. 


Fifth Columnists (see: Communism; 
FBI; Security (Federal); Nazism. 


Filibuster—(1951, pp. 275, 549) 
Res. 7: 

Whereas—The filibuster, a device of 
endless talking about anything or 
nothing, is used by a handful of Dixie- 
erats to block and prevent discussion 
and vote on vital labor and civil rights 
questions, by Senators elected by the 
people, is a nullification of the spirit 
and intent of our Federal Constitution 
and American democratic system, de- 
feats the will of the people and brings 
disgrace upon our Government, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in San Francisco, 
California, September, 1951, go on rec- 
ord as endorsing legislation to amend 
the Senate Rules of the Government 
of the United States to abolish the 
filibuster by providing for the invoca- 
tion and application of the Cloture 
Rule to limit debate by a simple ma- 
jority of Senators present that are 
necessary to proceed with the business 
of the Senate. 

(1952, pp. 24, 457) Res. 8: 

Whereas—Rule by the majority 
must control in order to give validity 
and integrity to the democratic legis- 
lative process, and 


Whereas—Rule 22 of the United 


States Senate by permitting filibuster 
enables a minority of the Senate’s 
members to dictate to the majority 
what laws shall and shall not be en- 
acted, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 71st Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in New York City, New 
York, September, 1952, go on record 
as calling upon the 83rd Congress to 
take action on its opening day in Janu- 
ary, 1953, to obtain adoption of rules 
in the Senate that will permit a ma- 
jority of Senators present and voting 
to limit and close debate so that the 
Senate may proceed to a vote on any 
pending matter after there has been 
reasonable opportunity for full debate. 

(1953, pp. 422, 653) Res. 71: 

Whereas—Rule 22 has made a 
mockery of majority rule in the high- 
est legislative chamber of the United 
States by permitting one-third of the 
Senate membership to indiscriminate- 
ly thwart the will of the remaining 
two-thirds to vote on a measure, and 


Whereas—The founding fathers of 
our Government clearly revealed their 
intention that the majority rule should 
prevail by expressly outlining that 
there were to be only five exceptions 
to this regulation, and 

Whereas—The requirement that 
there be an affirmative vote by two- 
thirds of the entire membership of 
the Senate before a filibuster can be 
stopped and a measure voted upon is 
so unreasonable that it has been ac- 
complished only four times in the past 
thirty-five years, and 

Whereas—Minority rule in the Sen- 
ate is a constant threat and danger to 
all labor, liberal and social legislation 
of concern to organized labor and to 
the vast majority of the people, and 

Whereas—lIt is essential for our do- 
mestic welfare, our foreign policy and 
our international position as a leader 
among free nations that the Senate 
be restored to majority rule and rea- 
sonable debate procedures, and 
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Whereas—An affirmative vote by 49 
Senators who are committed to demo- 
eratic procedures and majority rule 
will be needed in order to make this 
change, therefore, be it 

Resolyed—That the Seventy-second 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor assembled in St. Louis, 
Missouri, call upon the members of 
the United States Senate to eliminate 
the destructive power of the filibuster 
by restoring majority rule, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That in evaluating vot- 
ing records and platforms of candi- 
dates for the office of U. S. Senator, 
careful consideration be given to the 
candidate’s position on Rule 22. 

(1953, pp. 425, 608) Res. 79 urged 
support of legislation to control un- 
limited debate on congressional pro- 
posals. 


Films, Labor, Financial Support for 
—(1949, p. 42) Res. 20 urged financial 
support for film production of 
YOU’RE THE JURY from all local 
unions, councils, central bodies and 
state federations of labor. The reso- 
lution as submitted was: 


Whereas—The unions and guilds of 
the Hollywood Film Council, upon de- 
mand of the labor movement, prepared 
a motion picture script, entitled 
“Yowre The Jury” last fall on the 
history and background of the forces 
that fostered, promoted and passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and 


Whereas—Production was scheduled 
for mid-November after the national 
elections, and 

Whereas—The election of President 
Truman and a Democratic Congress 
caused many prominent labor leaders 
to believe that the Taft-Hartley Act 
would be immediately repealed, and 

Whereas—Because of this belief, 
production plans on “You’re the Jury” 
were tabled, and 

Whereas—Subsequent events in our 
national capital have proved that there 


is still no sign of a strong repeal 
movement with enough votes to de-— 
feat the Taft-Hartley bill, and 


Whereas—It is more apparent than 
ever before that labor must tell its — 
story to all members of organized la- — 
bor and the general public through all — 
mediums at its command, and - 


Whereas—Documentary films al-— 
ready produced by the Hollywood Film — 
Council, i.e., “Poverty In The Valley — 
of Plenty” and “The Magic State,” 
have proved beyond all doubt the 
value of documentary educational 
films, and % 


Whereas—The Hollywood aiadia 
unions and guilds are contributing 
$500 per organization to help produce | 
“You’re The Jury,” and a 


Whereas, “You’re The Jury” is be- — 
ing produced for the entire labor 
movement in its fight against the 
Taft-Hartley Act, therefore, be it } 

Resolved—That the 68th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record as urging financial sup- — 
port for the production of “You’re The — 
Jury” from all local unions, councils, — 
central bodies, and state federations | 
in the A. F. of L. A 


(1949, p. 483) The convention acted — 
on Res. 18 and 20 jointly and adopted 
the following committee recommenta 
tion: 

Your committee gave careful con 
siderations to Resolutions 18 and 20 
and is in sympathy with the objectives 
of these two resolutions. The commit-_ 
tee recommends that the officers of the 
A. F. of L. give attention to script — 
already prepared with respect to 
Resolution No, 20. 

Your committee further recog aall Ne 
that these two resolutions be referred — 
to the Executive Council for study and 
appropriate action. 


Fine Arts Commission—(1953, - ‘PP. 
451, 656) Res. 140: 


Whereas—The Commission of Fine 
Arts has recently published a report 4 


W 
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entitled “Art and Government” on the 
activities of the Federal Government 
in the field of art, and 


Whereas—In conducting its investi- 
gation the said Fine Arts Commission 
arbitrarily limited its inquiries to a 
few, favored individuals and conspicu- 
ously failed to consult accredited rep- 
resentatives of numerous organiza- 
tions having direct and enduring in- 
terest in the cultural and artistic life 
of the country, and 


Whereas—Organizations in the 
fields of music, opera, theater, dance, 
libraries and other fine arts are a 
source of employment for many thou- 
sands of workers and a source of en- 
joyment for millions of citizens, and 


Whereas—Appointments to the Fine 
Arts Commission have unduly failed 
to include representatives of workers 
or of the fine arts of music, opera, 
theater, dance, libraries and others, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
register its criticism of the glaring in- 
adequacy and bias of the aforemen- 
tioned report of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and its vigorous opposition to 
the recommendations therein made, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the President of the 
United States be requested to appoint 
representatives of the A. F. of L. and 
of the heretofore neglected fine arts 
to the Commission of Fine Arts, and 
be it further 


Resolved—That this Convention calli 
upon the Congress of the United 
States to enact S. 1109 and H.R. 5397, 
introduced by Senator Murrary and 
Congressman Howell, respectively, 
since these proposals would assign to 
Government the desirable and neces- 
sary function of promoting and stimu- 
lating the cultural and artistic prog- 
ress of America in a manner consist- 
ent with our traditional ideals of de- 
mocracy and free enterprise. 


Fingerprinting—(1925, p. 366) The 
A. F. of L. desires to call attention 
to a public statement made recently 
by the Commissioner of Police of New 
York City, in which he suggested that 
every resident of Greater New York, 
and perhaps of the U. S., be photo- 
graphed and fingerprinted, and that 
their records be filed as one method of 
eliminating crime, following the prac- 
tice of Germany, France, Austria and 
other countries. 


In the opinion of the A. F. of L. 
this form of enforced registration 
would not only entail a great amount 
of work and enormous expense, but 
it might very easily become a medium 
for a vast system of espionage in this 
country. The presumption of our 
common law, in contradiciton to con- 
tinental law, is that a man is innocent 
until he is proved guilty. Under an 
oppressive administrator such a sys- 
tem might reverse, in fact, this time- 
honored legal principle. While we 
are in full accord with every. effort 
to curb crime and eliminate the causes 
which lead to crime, we are opposed to 
this suggested method which we feel 
is fraught with danger to the free- 
dom of the American people. 


(1931, p. 308) The A. F. of L. in- 
structs the E.C. to cooperate with 
affiliated organizations of government 
employes in opposing the introduction 
of fingerprinting by the government 
as a requirement for employment and 
that the E.C. make known to the 
proper governmental authorities and, 
if necessary, to the Congress, the ac- 
tion of the convention in this matter. 


(1932, p. 242) The A. F. of L. re- 
affirms its opposition to the practices 
of the Civil Service Commission and 
in view of the impending change in 
the personnel of said Commission, 
hereby instructs the E.C. to renew its 
endeavors to have speedily discon- 
tinued this unnecessary and obnoxious 
fingerprinting requirement as a condi- 
tion for Government employment. 
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Filipinos (also see: Immigration)— 
(1931, p. 467) Notwithstanding se- 
vere unemployment among American 
seamen, the Quartermasters’ Depart- 
ment of the United States Army has 
continued to give preference of em- 
ployment to Filipinos, the A. F. of L. 
emphatically protests to President 
Hoover against the conditions out- 
lined herein and demands that citizens 
of the U.S. be given employment on 
army transports. 


(1938, pp. 168, 547) Although 
thousands of American seamen are 
unemployed, CIO representatives in 
Washington, D. C., strongly urged 
changes in existing law to permit the 
naturalization of Filipino seamen who 
can no longer qualify for jobs on 
American merchant vessels because of 
recent changes in the law requiring 
that a substantial percentage of the 
crew must be American citizens. A. F. 
of L. representatives successfully op- 
posed these CIO proposals, first, be- 
cause there are more than sufficient 
citizen seamen available to man all 
American ships and, second, because 
the grant of naturalization to Fili- 
pinos would open the entire question 
of Asiatic exclusion. Under the terms 
of the law of 1924, persons ineligible 
for citizenship are excluded. If Fili- 
pino seamen should be granted special 
rights of naturalization, the Japanese, 
Chinese and other Asiatics would 
again complain about discrimination. 
The American opponents of Asiatic 
exclusion would then have a new alibi 
for a campaign to modify our present 
effective exclusion laws. 


Firefighters—(1927, p. 397) The 
E.C. is directed to cooperate with 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters and Local 94 in their cam- 
paign to establish the eight-hour day 
and that the attention of the affiliated 
bodies in New York City be called to 
the necessity of cooperation in order 
to obtain the eight-hour day for the 
New York firemen. 


(1928, p. 187) Reaffirmed. 
(1930, p. 260) Reaffirmed. 


(1931, p. 277) The A. F. of L. is 
firmly of the opinion that the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day should 
apply to the uniformed fire-fighting 
force in municipal employment and on 
the same terms as to the hours of 
labor now enjoyed by workers in in- 
dustrial employment. The steady 
progress made by the uniformed fire- 
men during recent years in effecting 
a reduction in the intolerably long 
hours of duty hitherto observed, is an 
encouraging sign of the times and it 
presents a record of achievement that 
has fully justified itself in employ- 
ment morale and greater service efii- 
ciency. 

(1932, p. 207) The A, F. of L. shall 
instruct its organizers to coop- 
ate in all ways to the fullest extent 
with the organizers of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters in 
their work of organizing the paid fire 
department members in cities through- 
out the United States and Canada 
into unions affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 


(1932, p. 379) The A. F. of L. here- 
by pledges its support to the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters in 
its efforts to prevent the lowering of 
salaries or lengthening of hours of 
labor of firemen in the U. S. and 
Canada. 

(1933, p. 369) The E.C. and affili- 
ated organizations of the A. F. of L. 
are requested to endeavor to secure 
the reduction of hours for members 
of the fire departments of the U. S. 
and Canada with no reduction in 
monthly salaries. 

(P. 480) The A. F. of L. condemns 
the practice of reducing the person- 
nel of fire departments under the 
guise of economy. 

(1934, p. 383) Reaffirmed eight- 
hour day for firefighters. 

(P. 410) Condemned the Safety 
Director of Norfolk, Va., for issuing 
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orders Nos. 19, 20 and 21, which pro- 
hibited members of the city fire de- 
partment from joining the Firefight- 
ers’ Union; to recognize only the 
company union of firefighters and 
other objectionable provisions. 

(1936, p. 466) The City Council of 
Marion, Ohio, has seen fit to adopt 
an ordinance repealing the Firemen’s 
Pension Ordinance established many 
years ago. Such action has deprived 
widows, children and retired brothers, 
some of whom are sick and infirm, and 
unable to provide any means of liveli- 
hood. The A. F. of L. hereby places 
itself on record as vigorously con- 
demning the action of the City Coun- 
cil of Marion, Ohio, in taking the 
above-mentioned action. 

(1938, p. 394) The Supreme Court 
of Illinois upheld the validity of the 
Illinois Firemen’s Minimum Wage 
Act in a decision handed down on De- 
cember 22, 1937. In response to a 
petition from certain municipalities, 
Members of the Illinois Municipal 
League, this Court granted a rehear- 
ing of the case after which, on June 
22, 1938, the Court reversed itself 
and handed down a decision holding 
the Illinois Firemen’s Minimum Wage 
Act to be unconstitutional. The A. F. 
of L. is of the opinion that a reversal 
of the last decision is essential, for 
should it stand it may be used as a 
guide by other State Supreme Courts 
to handicap the proper and legitimate 
efforts of the Firefighters to be pro- 
tected by state minimum wage laws. 

Several states have already enacted 
similar legislation to that which was 
adopted by the Illinois Legislature 
without any question of constitution- 
ality being raised by municipalities; 
but it might be an inducement for 
such action if the Illinois decision is 
not energetically appealed from by the 
Firefighters and the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor. 

The A. F. of L. voices its approval 
of the steps already taken by the Fire- 
fighters and the Illinois State Federa- 


tion of Labor, so that Firefighters as 
well as other municipal employes may 
receive the protection of the minimum 
wage legislation. 

(1939, p. 141) Congress passed a 
bill which was approved by the Presi- 
dent permitting city firemen of the 
District of Columbia to affiliate with 
the National Association of Firefight- 
ers. 

Several years ago Congress for- 
bade the firefighters from joining an 
organization which engaged in 
strikes. ... 

A bill to reduce the hours of fire- 
fighters from 72 to 60 weekly passed 
Congress but was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

(1939, p. 494) Officers and mem- 
bers of the Fire Department who are 
militant in the affairs of the Fire 
Fighters Union are being passed up 
in promotion and otherwise discrim- 
inated against in some cities because 
their union activities bring them into 
controversies with the officials over 
wages or working conditions, etc. 

This policy tends to promote men 
to the position of officers in the Fire 
Department who are not in sympathy 
with trade union principles, and at 
the same time discourages many of 
our able members from taking an ac- 
tive part in the organization for fear 
of being discriminated against when 
they seek advancement. 

This is usually done under some 
subterfuge within the law (such as 
grading a man down for lack of co- 
operation), because this man was nota 
“yesman” when they wanted to reduce 
wages, or the firemen wanted an in- 
crease in wages, or reduction in hours, 
or other just considerations. 

That all Central Labor Bodies have 
on file at their offices or headquarters 
a complete roster of the Fire Depart- 
ment, and whenever possible a list of 
delinquent or non-union members of 
such departments. All Central Labor 
unions are urged to-actively interest 
themselves, 
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Social Security—(1940, p. 525) In- 
asmuch as practically all cities have 
pension and retirement provisions for 
their fire fighters, and such estab- 
lished plans are considered far more 
satisfactory to the workers concerned 
than the Federal Social Security Pro- 
gram, the A. F. of L. was requested 
to oppose inclusion of fire fighters 
under social security since it was felt 
such action would cause already estab- 
lished plans to be abandoned. 

The broad policy statement of the 
convention on this subject (p. 355, 
1940) covered the resolution of the 
Fire Fighters and acceded to their 
request, 

(1940, p. 526) The overall state- 
ment of the convention dealing with 
permissive coverage for certain 
groups, meets the purpose of the res- 
olution introduced into the convention 
calling for specific exclusion of fire 
and police department employees. 


(1952, pp. 638, 475) Res. 111 called 
for action against attempts to include 
fire fighters under Social Security 
which would jeopardize existing pen- 
sion and retirement plans now in 
force for fire fighters. 

Convention referred the matter to 
the A. F. of L. Committee on Social 
Security. 

Status in Trade Unions—(1942, p. 
597) The convention adopted Res. 
133, as follows: 

Whereas—There are members of or- 
ganized labor who have entered the 
service of various fire departments 
who have continued to hold member- 
ship or withdrawal cards in their 
trade union or craft, and 

Whereas—Many of these members 
never join the Fire Fighters local 
while they are members of the fire 
department, and 

Whereas—Many of these men are 
now retiring to take fire protection 
jobs in industry or are taking jobs 
at their old trade as good union mem- 
bers, when in reality they never joined 


the Fire Fighters local while employed 
in the fire department, and 

Whereas—As a result of this prac- 
tice the delegates to the International 
Association of Fire Fighters conven- 
tion, held at Columbus, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 14-17, 1942, went on record as 
condemning the practice of any union 
taking dues from any person who was 
not a paid-up member of a Fire 
Fighters local at the time he left the 
service of a regular fire department, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the respective un- 
ions take the proper steps so that per- 
sons who were former firemen or fire — 
department officers shall be denied 
membership in their unions unless — 
they were members of the Fire Fight- 
ers union at the time of their retiring 
or leaving the regular fire department 
service. 


Uniformity in Service—(1950, pp. 
44, 497) Res. 66. The need for uni- 
formity in fire fighting service; more 
adequate protection for fire fighters 
operating in radioactive areas; and 
representation on civilian defense ad- | 
ministrative agencies was sought — 
through Res. 66, unanimously adopted — 
by the convention. 

Arbitration, Compulsory—(1952, pp. 


66, 583) Res. 121 reaffirmed previous — 
action of the A. F. of L. favoring 
compulsory arbitration in disputes 
arising between fire fighters and — 
municipalities inasmuch as the con- 
stitution of the Fire Fighters pro- 
hibits strikes. 

Civil Service Status—(1947, p. 673) . 
Protest against the practice of using 
military personnel as fire fighters on — 
military installations of the Govern- 
ment, was brought to the convention 
and unanimously adopted through 
Res. 158 as follows: 

Whereas—Fire fighters employed — 
on military installations for the Goy- — 
ernment are recognized as a necessity — 
for the proper protection of those 
installations, and 
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Whereas—Experienced fire fighters 
are best qualified for this type of pro- 
tective service, through experience 
and familiarity with terrain, construc- 
tion, occupancy, life involvement, haz- 
ards, water supply, alarm system, !o- 
cation of buildings, storage tanks, 
dock yards, drafting locations, hy- 
drants, mobilization of the fire fight- 
ing forces, full use of manpower and 
pumping equipment, and 

Whereas—Because of reduced ap- 
propriations, economies are being ef- 
fected, and in some military installa- 
tions, military personnel have re- 
placed experienced fire fighters and 
in others, men in other types of work 
because of higher civil service ratings 
in the same civil service grade, ex- 
perienced fire fighters are replaced by 
civilian employes, and 

Whereas—The continuation of this 
program by department heads and in- 
stallation commanders will lead to the 
lowering of the efficiency which can 
lead to the destruction of these very 
essential installations. Any reduction 
in the experienced fire fighting force 
will lead to the loss of some of these 
installations which were erected at a 
tremendous cost to the public, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as fa- 
voring the establishment within the 
civil service framework of a separate 
classification for fire fighters cover- 
ing all military installations so that 
the continuation of experienced fire 
fighters will be assured for the pro- 
tection of public property. 

Civilian Defense (also see: Civil 
Defense) (1950, p. 45) Res. 68 called 
attention to the importance of the 
fire fighting forces of the nation, par- 
ticularly in wartime, and 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled to go on record urging the 
immediate adoption of measures: (1) 
To correct the present shortage of 


personnel in the fire fighting forces 
and to expand them sufficiently to en- 
able them to fulfill their responsibility 
in coping with fire caused by enemy 
raids; (2) To add modern apparatus 
and adequate, modern equipment with 
which to meet the danger; (3) To 
make effective provision for the pay- 
ment of a minimum pension of 30% 
of the salary to the widows of fire 
fighters; and (4) To make provision 
for fair and just compensation (by a 
grant of federal funds, if necessary) 
for the added hazards and hours be- 
yond those regularly scheduled which 
fire fighters will have to endure on 
the home front, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assist the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters in 
its efforts to sponsor and endeavor to 
effect passage and adoption of  suit- 
able legislation, wherever indicated, to 
attain these objectives. 


(1950, p. 497) The Committee on 
Legislation concurs in the general in- 
tent of this resolution but does not 
consider that it is sufficiently inclusive 
to protect the interests of all groups 
that are involved in civil defense. 
Therefore, the Committee recommends 
that this resolution be referred to the 
Executive Council. It is further rec- 
ommended that the Executive Council 
take under advisement the entire mat- 
ter of United States Civil Defense, in- 
cluding the recommendations of the 
National Security Resources Board, 
and support such legislative measures 
as are in the best interest of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Fire Prevention—(1925, p. 253) The 
convention recommended that the A. 
F. of L. through its affiliated bodies 
cooperate with the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and the various 
state and civic authorities which are 
endeavoring to educate the public to 
the necessity of fire prevention which 
will tend to reduce the enormous fire 
waste in the United States and 
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Canada. 


(1929, p. 354) The period of the 
educational campaigns of Fire Pre- 
vention Week promoted in the U. S. 
and Canada by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and its members 
should be utilized to inaugurate in all 
cities of these countries a continuous 
and effective fire prevention movement 
aimed at the complete elimination of 
conflagration dangers and the promo- 
tion of fire-safe conditions in all 
places, and should include, also, the 
activities tending to promote safety 
against the fire hazards in homes, 
on farms, on transportation systems, 
in forests, and all other places where 
life or property may be endangered by 
fire. 

(1932, p. 378) The A. F. of L. in- 
dorses the educational campaigns of 
Fire Prevention Week promoted in the 
U. S. and Canada by the National Fire 
Protection Association and its mem- 
bers, and recommends that said Fire 
Prevention Week should be utilized 
to inaugurate in all cities of these 
countries a continuous and effective 
fire prevention movement aimed at the 
complete elimination of conflagration 
dangers and the promotion of fire-safe 
condition in homes, schools, farms, 
transportation systems, public build- 
ings of all kinds, boats, forests—in 
fact, all places where life or property 
may be endangered by fire. 


Fishing Industry— 


Tax on Imports—(1939, p. 686) 
Res. 100, referred to the E.C. for con- 
sideration in connection with Res. 72 
pertaining to amendment of the Tariff 
Act. Res. 100 follows: 


Whereas—Many thousands of em- 
ployes in the fishing industry have 
been deprived of employment due to 
the reciprocal trade pact signed by the 
Department of State; and 


Whereas—Certain foreign govern- 
mental agencies have offered and paid 
high subsidies to American fishery 


concerns to operate plants in foreign 
countries; and 


Whereas—Many thousands of these 
employes have been organized into the 
American Federation of Labor during 
the past several years; and 


Whereas—The only relief these 
members of organized labor can ob- 
tain is through the intercession of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
through action of the United States 
Senate and Congress; and, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor use its influence to secure the im- 
position of a customs tax, which tax 
on imports of all fisheries, will equal- 
ize the difference in wages paid so as 
to protect the job opportunities of our 
American workers employed in the 
Fishery Industry. 


The objective of this Resolution No. 
100 is to protect the workers in the 
fishing industry in America, particu- 
larly in New England. It provides for 
the imposition of a duty on imported 
fish products equal to the difference 
between the wage scale in foreign fish- 
ing industries and the wage scale in 
the American fishing industry. How- 
ever, the wages are not the only item 
entering into the difference between 
the cost of production in America and 
the cost of foreign production, and in 
view of the fact that this convention 
has already adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for a customs duty equal to 
the difference between the cost of im- 
ports and the cost of American pro- 
duction, your committee recommends 
that this resolution be referred to the 
Executive Council to be considered in 
connection with Resolution No. 72, al- 
ready adopted. 


Conservation—(1947, p. 666) Res. 
147: Unanimously adopted by the 
convention. 

Whereas—The North Atlantic fish- 
eries, for many years past, have suf- 
fered depletion of their natural food 
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resources due to irresponsible over- 
fishing, and 

Whereas The Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union has for many years past per- 
sistently requested vessel owners and 
fish dealer companies and government 
agencies to forestall this abusive ex- 
ploitation of this natural resource—to 
which requests the aforementioned 
commercial interests have been espe- 
cially heedless, and 

Whereas—The Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union, for many years past, has spon- 
sored conservation of sea resources by 
International Treaty between the 
United States, Canada and other coun- 
tries bordering on the North Atlantic 
and but recently has convinced the 
Federal Government, and especially 
our State Department, of the reason- 
ableness and practicality of its spe- 
cific conservation program resulting 
in tentative unofficial adoption thereof, 
and 

Whereas—The State Department in 
its promotion of conservation of sea 
resources by International Treaty has 
indicated no desire to seek the assist- 
ance of practical fishermen and the 
Atlantic Fishermen’s Union further to 
effectuate national policy as so pio- 
neered by the Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union, and 

Whereas—The cooperation of prac- 
tical fishermen is necessary both for 
the sound formulation and administra- 
tion of such an International Treaty, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in this convention as- 
sembled as follows: 

1. That the President of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor forthwith 
transmit to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, a copy of 
this resolution. 

2. That the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor forthwith ad- 
vise the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State and the 


Secretary of the Interior, that it is the 
position of the American Federation 
of Labor that sound international re- 
lations require that on all governmen- 
tal committees seeking conservation 
of sea resources by International 
Treaty or like arrangement and now 
in being and hereafter to be constitut- 
ed, whether advisory, research, scien- 
tific or economic in nature or function, 
due representation shall be afforded to 
the producer fishermen. 

3. The president of the American 
Federation of Labor is empowered and 
ordered to take all steps necessary to 
assure effectuation of this resolution. 

Organization Proposed — (1947, p. 
666) The need for organization of 
fishermen and the establishment of co- 
operative marketing agencies under 
Federal laws, was presented through 
Res. 148 and referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for study and such action 
as will be most helpful. 


(1947, p. 667) Res. 149 proposed 
that action be taken in the interest of 
fishermen as follows: 


Whereas—Fishermen producers are 
now being prosecuted for alleged vio- 
lations of anti-trust laws by both fed- 
eral and state agencies—and this in 
violation of the exemptions from such 
prosecution under both the Clayton 
and Norris-LaGuardia Acts, and 

Whereas—These attacks, especially 
against the Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union are sponsored by a combination 
of big business and labor-baiting poli- 
ticians, and thereby have developed 
into a similarly sponsored movement 
against all organized labor, and all 
this concomitant with big business at- 
tacks on agricultural cooperatives, and 

Whereas—This joint program has 
fostered a national movement now 
taking form in the Congress of the 
United States to strip both labor and 
agriculture of the protection of the 
Clayton Act and the benefits of fed- 
eral legislation covering Cooperative 
Marketing Agencies, therefore, be it 
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Resolved—By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in this convention as- 
sembled as follows: 


1. The Executive Council is empow- 
ered to take all necessary action to 
prevent and forestall any revision of 
the Clayton and Norris-LaGuardia 
Acts seeking to deprive either labor 
or agriculture of the privileges and 
immunities presently in force and ef- 
fect. 


2 The Executive Council is empow- 
ered and ordered, as soon as may be 
and prior to the next session of Con- 
gress to cooperate with national or- 
ganizations representing agricultural 
and consumer cooperatives for the 
preservation, extension and other ap- 
plication of the benefits of cooperative 
marketing and other related legisla- 
tion. This resolution was also referred 
to the E.C. for consideration and 
action. 


Limitation on Commercial — (1949, 
pp. 3385, 494) Res. 101 requested that 
the A. F. of L. go on record in favor 
of limiting foreign fishery products 
imported into the U. S. to the extent 
that these products imported into this 
country will not compete unfairly with 
the domestic product just so long as 
the home production of the fishery 
products can supply the consumption 
demands of the U.S. 


International Commission — (1949, 
pp. 335, 494) Res. 102 was introduced 
into the convention as follows: 


Whereas—The organized fishermen 
of New England, affiliated with the 
Seafarers International Union of 
North America of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, have for the past 
ten years championed conservation of 
the North Atlantic Fisheries by Inter- 
national Agreement and in 1948 per- 
suaded the State Department to un- 
dertake an International Conference 
for such International Agreement, 
and 


Whereas—P ursuant thereto, the 
United States, together with ten other 


nations, did in February, 1949 con- 
clude an International Convention for 
the conservation of the fishery re- 
sources of the North Atlantic Ocean, 
and 


Whereas—The International Com- 
mission to be set up under such con- 
vention will regulate the areas of fish- 
ing, the period of employment and 
other fishing operations of fishermen, 
and the amount of fish to be caught, 
and 


Whereas—Such Commission will 
seriously encroach upon and, in effect, 
take over, in good part, functions of 
labor and management and thereby 
regulate wages and working condi- 
tions of American Fishermen who are 
organized in the Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union of the Seafarers International 
Union of North America, and 


Whereas—The State Department is 
publicly sponsoring prospective legis- 
lation whereunder two out of the 
three United States representatives on 
the International Commission shall be 
government officials, federal and state, 
and the third representative to be one 
out of the public-at-large, so called, 
and 


Whereas—This pattern of legisla- 
tion so sponsored by the State De- 
partment is an abandonment of the 
wisdom and experience of the War 
Labor Board and other government 
agencies, to wit: participation by or- 
ganized labor in the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of policies affecting em- 
ployment relations is an assurance of 
both efficiency and justice, and 

Whereas—Such scheme of legisla- 
tion so sponsored by the State De- 
partment will contradict the avowed 
policy of President Truman that or- 
ganized labor should, because of its 
new status in international affairs, be 
represented on policy-making interna- 
tional agencies, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled does hereby denounce such State 
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Department’s pattern of legislation 
and its failure to include provisions as- 
suring the designation of a representa- 
tive of the organized fishermen on the 
United States Commisson, and be it 
further 


Resolved — That President William 
Green be empowered and is hereby in- 
structed to urge upon President Tru- 
man the justice and need for a repre- 
sentative of the organized fishermen 
as a member of the United States 
Panel on the aforementioned Interna- 
tional Commission, and be it further 
resolved that a copy of this resolution 
be forthwith sent to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of 
State and other interested Govern- 
ment Agencies. 


(1950, p. 204) The E.C. reported 
that the practice of unloading fish 
catches deposited at American ports 
by foreign boats styling themselves 
“cargo” craft, was creating difficul- 
ties for the fisheries union. A Treas- 
ury Department ruling has permitted 
these foreign vessels to change their 
papers to indicate they are cargo car- 
riers rather than fishing boats. This 
ruling has caused our unions to have 
to compete in an already dislocated 
industry against foreign fishing inter- 
ests and to operate at a distinct price 
disadvantage because of differing con- 
ditions of employment and living 
standards.” 


Fishermen— 

Hospitalization—{1940, p. 411) Con- 
vention considered a resolution pro- 
testing a ruling by the Comptroller- 
General denying fishermen the priv- 
ileges of marine hospitalization. This 
tuling caused untold hardship on 
fishermen who previously had protec- 
tion and benefits of medical service. 
Officers and legislative committee of 
the A. F. of L. were instructed to 
make every effort to change the above 
decision of the Comptroller-General. 

Legislative Program—(1948, p. 335) 
Res. 137 urged the A. F. of L. to 
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call upon the President of the United 
States to appoint a Federal Fisheries 
Commission with representation there- 
on of the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union 
to work out and present to the Con- 
gress their legislative program as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Tariff adjustment be kept in 
harmony with present economic facts. 

(b) Establish an international fish- 
eries agreement between North At- 
lantic countries for the conservation 
of fishing resources, and to regulate 
production and stabilize markets so 
that American fishermen will have 
primary control of the home market 
and the consumer will be assured of 
fair prices. 

(c) Establish a federal support 
price program for the fisheries with 
floor prices no less than the best 
standards prevailing in agriculture. 

(d) Establish a federal cold storage 
building program to enable fishermen 
to store glut production and enable 
sale thereof at time of best consumer 
demand. 


(1948, p. 474) Convention adopted 
recommendations of the committee as 
follows: 

The committee approves the objec- 
tives of this resolution and recom- 
mends that it be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for proper considera- 
tion by the legislative agents of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
presentation to the Congress. 


Minimum Wages—(1944, p. 435) 
Res. 153: 

Whereas—The Fishermen of New 
England and New York work on a 
profit-sharing system whereby their 
wages depend on and are determined 
by the fluctuating prices and sales 
proceeds of their catch as fixed by a 
Vessel-Operator-Fish Dealer Com- 
bine, and 


W hereas—The Vessel-Operated-Fish 
Dealer Combine, by their control of 
prices at ports of fish landings, has 
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for a time almost immemorial de- 
pressed fishermen’s wages to achieve 
low labor costs, and 

Whereas—The present price ceiling 
structure as promulgated by the Office 
of Price Administration in July, 1943, 
represents a 36% cut in fishermen’s 
wages in comparison with wages pre- 
vailing prior to such price regulation, 
and 

Whereas—The Vessel-Operator-Fish 
Dealer Combine has recently under- 
taken a campaign to pressure the 
OPA, to remove fresh fish and sea 
food from price control so that prices 
and wages to the fishermen may be 
further depressed—and all this with- 
out seeking parallel price adjustment 
of food, ice, fuel oil and other costs 
of fishing vessel operation which the 
fishermen now pay, and 

Whereas—Congress, in the Price 
Control legislation, has declared its 
purpose to protect wage earners 
against “undue impairment of their 
standard of living” by stabilization 
of both prices and wages, even to the 
point of preventing “a post-emergency 
collapse of value,” and 


Whereas—In implementation of 
such purpose, Congress in the 1944 
Act continuing price control has 
further declared that price regula- 
tion of fresh fish must conform to a 
minimum standard, to wit, the “aver- 
age 1942 prices,’ and 

Whereas—Canada, to uphold pres- 
ent fishermen’s wages, made an initial 
appropriation of $25,000,000.00 and 
this by way of a support price mech- 
anism, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. be and now is 
forthwith empowered and instructed 
to undertake all necessary and ap- 
propriate measures, legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and otherwise— 

1. To assure the North Atlantic 


fishermen minimum wage-prices on 
a parity with present price ceilings. 


2. To prevent removal or suspen- 
sion of price control over the North 
Atlantic fishing industry, unless any 
such relaxation of control is coupled 
(a) with assurance of minimum 
wages and prices to fishermen com- 
parable to the 1944 Price Control Act 
standard as now in part embodied in 
the Fresh Fish Price Regulation 
(M.P.R. 418), and (b) appropriate 
price reductions to the consumer. 


3. To extend to the fishermen, the 
benefits of “support prices” as now 
enjoyed by producers of agricultural 
commodities under the provisions of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Act and related federal laws and 
Executive Orders. 


Five-Day Week (see: Hours). 


Flag Day Observance—(1949, pp. 
376, 502) Affiliates of the Government 
Workers Council requested support oi 
A. F. of L. for their proposal to ob- 
serve Flag Day at the Washington 
Monument Lot in Washington, D. C. 
through Res. 128: 


Whereas—In such times as these 
when loyalty to the principles of free 
men are continually under pressure 
from without and, in some instances 
from within, and 


Whereas—Complacency is the worst 
form of support any form of govern- 
ment can possibly have, and 


Whereas—The governments of the 
United States and of the several states 
cannot possibly be any stronger under 
attacks of those who would continue 
to wage the so-called cold war, than 
the faith of those men and women 
who, in high station and low, daily 
perform the task of operating those 
governments to prove that our nation, 
mighty though it be, must never falter 
for lack of enthusiastic demonstration 
of faith on the part of those who serve 
this Republic, and 

Whereas—It logically is the oppor- 
tunity on each Flag Day annually to 
lead United States and all its people 
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in a re-dedication of ourselves and our 
ambitions and our energies toward 
ever building this nation even higher 
in the esteem of the family of na- 
tions, and 

Whereas—All unions affiliated to 
the Government Employes’ Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
have declared that it is their intention, 
jointly, severally and actively in what- 
ever appropriate fashion deemed best 
by the Government Employes’ Coun- 
cil to request permission for use of 
the Washington Monument Lot in the 
City of Washington, D. C., on the 
Fourteenth Day of June of each year 
or any day nearest that date deemed 
best suited and, that starting in 1950, 
the Council will supply a mammoth 
American Flag of such material as 
may be durable and to be draped from 
strong light metal materials suspend- 
ed from the Washington Monument 
as a backdrape for the public observ- 
ance of Flag Day, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the 68th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
give full and wholehearted approval 
to this patriotic and meritorious proj- 
ect of the Government Employes’ 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


(1950, pp. 165, 448) The success of 
the planned observance of Flag Day, 
spear-headed by the Government Em- 
ployees, was reported to the conven- 
tion which adopted the following com- 
mittee report: 

This section recounts the effective 
way in which the Federal Employees 
carried out a resolution of the St. Paui 
convention, proposing widespread cel- 
ebration of Flag Day. We hope such 
celebrations will become a practice 
throughout the land. 

We recommend that central labor 
unions and state federations of labor 
take the initiative in such programs. 


Flammable Fabrics Act—(1947, p. 
255) The elimination from use of such 
highly flammable and hazardous wear- 


ing apparel and piece goods to be 
made into apparel is a matter of great 
concern to the public. Three of our 
affiliated international unions are con- 
nected with the manufacture of these 
articles of clothing and are naturally 
interested in the good of the industry, 
and in protecting the public. These 
organizations are the United Garment 
Workers of America, United Textile 
Workers of America, and the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union. The 
problem is of even greater importance 
to all of the seven and a half million 
persons who constitute our member- 
ship. Their families are the ones who 
will suffer if we continue to allow high- 
ly dangerous garments to be manufac- 
tured and sold. It has been estimated 
that 90 percent of the accidents from 
highly flammable clothing occur to 
women and children Certainly it is 
clear that Congress has a serious re- 
sponsibility toward the public in pass- 
ing necessary legislation to curb or 
prevent accidents which are avoidable. 


We prepared a statement in support 
of this legislation and will do every- 
thing possible to secure its enactment. 


(1947, p. 525) Convention approved 
report of the E. C. 


(1948, p. 152) A. F. of L. supported 
enactment of legislation “prohibiting 
the introduction or movement in in- 
terstate commerce of articles of wear- 
ing apparel and fabrics so highly 
flammable as to be dangerous when 
worn by individuals.” 


(1948, p. 397) Convention urged 
continued effort to secure passage of 
this legislation. 


Fleet, Commercial, Needed—(1951, 
pp. 806, 564) Res. 81: 


Whereas—The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, and its affiliated unions have 
stressed, time after time, the neces- 
sity of maintaining our shipbuilding 
industry in a condition which would 
make rapid expansion possible, in time 
of emergency, and 
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Whereas—Representations to this 
effect have been repeatedly made to 
Congress, to the former Maritime 
Commission and to the President, and 


Whereas—The present Korean cri- 
sis has now focused attention upon 
the inadequacy of our fleet, and has 
vividly portrayed our national indif- 
ference to the lessons we should have 
learned as a result of World Wars I 
and II, and 


Whereas—There has not, even at 
this late date, so far as we are aware, 
been any plan announced for fleet ex- 
pansion, particularly with respect to 
passenger vessels suitable for conver- 
sion to troop ships, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
again protest vigorously at the na- 
tion’s neglect in this matter, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That we condemn as 
short-sighted any policy that would 
have the United States rely upon the 
shipping of other nationals in times 
of peril, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby declare itself 
in favor of a strong, well-balanced 
commercial fleet, to be operated by 
private industry, sufficient in numbers, 
tonnage and speed to adequately serve 
the needs of our military, naval and 
commercial requirements. 


Flood Relief and Control—(1951, pp. 
351, 514) Res. 107. Inspired by the 
need of Kansas flood sufferers, the 
A. F. of L. was requested to instruct 
its officers and representatives to 
communicate with the Senators and 
Representatives of all 48 states ask- 
ing them to give immediate attention 
and action to legislation providing for 
relief reactivation and rehabilitation 
of farms, industry and individuals of 
the affected areas, that assistance may 
be forthcoming before the adjourn- 
ment of the present session of Con- 
gress. 


(1952, pp. 254, 492) The Executive 
Council reported on efforts to secure 
the enactment of legislation providing 
for rehabilitation of flood-stricken 
areas and pointed out that the San 
Francisco Convention strongly urged 
that careful consideration be given to 
the possibility of including a provi- 
sion for indemnification of flood vic- 
tims with outright grants where mere 
loans might not be adequate. 


The convention authorized contin- 
ued efforts to secure practical and ade- 
quate legislation to cope with floods 
and other major disasters, and that 
the A. F. of L. strongly urge legisla- 
tion providing for indemnification of 
flood victims with outright grants 
where loans might not be adequate 
or practical. 


(1952, pp. 55, 470) Res. 89 favored 
the creation of a Flood Control and 
Reclamation Commission that will 
carry on a nation-wide campaign to 
speed up work on flood controls and 
reclamation. 


Floral Workers, Social Security— 
(1939, p. 637) Res. 102, referred to 
the E.C. with instructions to comply 
with objectives of the resolution, fol- 
lows: 


Whereas—The federal ruling classi- 
fying workers in the floral industries 
as agricultural workers deprives them 
of the benefits of the Social Security 
Act and the Wagner Labor Act; and 


Whereas—The work performed by 
these men is not (or should not) be 
classed as agricultural work because 
of the artificial condition under which 
it is performed, namely the light is 
admitted through glass which elim- 
inates part of the sun’s rays, thereby 
necessitating special care, as all plants 
grown indoors either in hollow 
trenches or ports require water ap- 
plied artificially and mechanical ven- 
tilation and, in fact, all operations 
contrary to natural environments; 
and 
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Whereas—Because of the aforesaid 
conditions, these men should come un- 
der the same act as the men working 
in factories; therefore be it 

Resolved—That the Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor direct its officers 
to request the proper federal officials 
to have this classification changed ac- 
cordingly. 


Florida Closed Shop Contracts Suit 
—(1942, p. 92) Of vital importance 
in the fight against attempts to out- 
law closed shop contracts was the 
Florida suit, begun in 1941. 

In June of this year the Attorney 
General of the State of Florida insti- 
tuted what is technically known as 
quo warranto proceedings against the 
Tampa Shipbuilding Company. By 
that action the Attorney General seeks 
to have the court invalidate the closed 
shop provision contained in the exist- 
ing agreement between the company 
and the Metal Trades Department and 
its fourteen affiliated International 
Unions. 

This same Attorney General had 
previously failed in his efforts to have 
the Florida legislature enact a statute 
outlawing the closed shop. Through 
his ecurt action he is obviously seek- 
ing to have the courts legislate what 
the legislature itself refused to do. 
The basis of the attack is that it is 
against the public policy of the State 
of Florida to enforce a closed shop 
contract, or to deny any resident of 
Florida any employment because of 
his refusal to join a union. 

The case is unique in that under 
quo warranto proceedings only cor- 
porations chartered by the state 
wherein the action is brought are 
proper party defendants. Thus, what 
the Attorney General is really trying 
to do is to’ deprive our unions of con- 
tractual and property rights without 
even affording them their day in court. 
Such a procedure is patently in viola- 
tion of constitutional due process. 


The unions have applied to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Florida 
for a writ of prohibition to have the 
Supreme Court enjoin the lower court 
from even hearing the action insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General. It is 
hoped that we will prove successful 
in persuading the Supreme Court of 
the justice and propriety of our peti- 
tion. 

Because of the many international 
unions involved, and the danger of 
establishing an adverse precedent 
detrimental to all organized labor, 
which will be seized upon by other 
state Departments of Justice, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
undertaken the defense of this case 
and has directed its General Counsel 
to contest every point and phase of 
this unprecedented and dangerous 
attack. 


The convention was informed that 
“yeliable information in the hands 
of A. F. of L. affiliates indicates that 
the Florida suit, the California libel 
suits, and the Texas suit (American 
Mfg. Co. v. Machinists) are sponsored 
by anti-union employer organizations 
who are awaiting the outcome of these 
precedent-making suits and if favor- 
able to the employers, they will seek 
to institute similar suits against un- 
ions in different parts of the country. 


Fluoridation, Health—(1955, p. 83) 
Fluoridation as a national issue has 
recurred in one form or another in 
one Congress after another. In recent 
years the controversy of whether to 
add chemicals to drinking water also 
has raged in state after state and 
city after city. 

Because the American Federation 
of Labor has not been conclusively 
convinced of the necessity for fluori- 
dation or the failure to fluoridate, it 
has taken no position on legislative 
proposals though many inquiries have 
come into the A. F. of L. from affili- 
ated bodies asking for an expression 
of position on the issue. 
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Debate still rages with what appear 
to be competent authorities speaking 
on either side. The United States 
Public Health Service has been at 
work assembling facts for a decade 
and has reported the treatment of 
water is medically safe based upon 
what it has learned at Bartlett, Texas 
and Cameron, Texas. It is the issue 
of safety which has been in greatest 
dispute. 

On the other hand, a New York 
City Water Department official has 
recently warned that there is a grave 
risk in use of the chemical. There are 
many scientific facts for or against 
use of such method including the posi- 
tion taken by the dental societies that 
fluoridation prevents tooth cavities. 


In this connection, the American 
Public Health Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the U.S. 
Public Health Association and many 
others have approved fluoridation. But 
only 1 per cent of the 16,000 public 
water supplies in the United States 
have adopted the system. 


In contrast was the report made by 
the House Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate use of Chemicals in Foods and 
Cosmetics in March 1953. On that 
Committee were two members of the 
House who were medical men, Dr. 
A. L. Miler and Dr. E. H. Hedrick. 
The Committee unanimously recom- 
mended that “a sufficient number of 
unanswered questions concerning the 
safety of the fluoridation program 
exists to warrant a conservative atti- 
tude.” 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, Emeritus 
Consultant in Medicine, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota, says that in 
some parts of the country, the water 
contains a sufficient amount of natu- 
ral fluorine. 

In Newburgh, New York, a state 
report shows tooth decay fell by 60 
per cent after a fluorine test. 


In addition there are those who are 
in best position to know that much 


depends upon what amount of natural 
fluoridation may be contained in a 
given supply of drinking water and 
the individual’s capacity for drinking 
water. Some drink a great deal more 
in a day’s time either on a job or 
because of climatic conditions. 


Quoting from a letter from the Act- 
ing Assistant to the Surgeon General 
for Information, Mary Regan Ross, 
it is evident that in official quarters 
there still remains much research be- 
fore final and adequate conclusions 
can be reached: 


The Public Health Service is 
continuing with its own research, 
with research carried on by grants 
to independent groups, and with its 
observation of separate studies_be- 
ing made by others, in order to 
leave no stone unturned in its con- 
stant vigilance to protect the public 
health and safety of the people of 
this country. 


Although people everywhere look 
to such organizations as the Public 
Health Service and the voluntary 
health agencies for expert opinions 
in health matters, I should point 
out that the decision on whether to 
adjust the fluoride content of water 
supplies rests entirely with local 
communities. 


Food and Drug Administration (also 
see: Consumer Protection). 


Food and Drug Act—(1936, p. 474) 
The E.C. is directed to devote every 
effort in securing the early enactment 
of a new food, drug and cosmetic act, 
provided that such legislation in no 
way restricts the Government’s power 
to seize and remove from the market 
any deceptive or dangerous products; 
provided further that it does not ham- 
per the adjudication of such seizures 
by requiring their trial in jurisdic- 
tions prejudicial to the consumer’s 
interest; and provided further that 
such legislation grant to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture full punitive 
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power to regulate food, drug and cos- 
metic advertising. 

(1938, pp. 168, 455) Public No, 717 
enacted by Congress prohibits the 
movement in interstate commerce of 
adulterated and misbranded food, 
drugs, devices and cosmetics. 


The old Food and Drug Act was 
never competent to carry out what 
was desired in stopping the sale of 
adulterated food and drugs. Among 
the acts forbidden are the introduc- 
tion or delivery for introduction into 
interstate commerce of any food, 
drug, device or cosmetic that is 
adulterated or misbranded; or to man- 
ufacture within any territory any 
food, drug, device or cosmetic that is 
adulterated or misbranded. Violators 
of the law shall on conviction be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or both; but if the viola- 
tion is committed after a conviction 
of such person under this section has 
become final, such person shall be 
subject to imprisonment for not more 
than three years, or a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or both. 


Inspection—(1953, p. 184) The E.C. 
reported active support by A. F. of L. 
to secure legislation to protect the 
public health and welfare by provid- 
ing authority for factory inspections, 
etc. The following committee report 
on this subject was unanimously ap- 
proved: 

(P. 637) The American Federation 
of Labor has always been concerned 
with effective legislative and admin- 
istrative action to protect the Ameri- 
can consumer against adulteration, 
mislabeling, and the use of harmful 
ingredients in food and drugs offered 
on the market. 

A recent Supreme Court decision 
has prevented the agents of the Food 
and Drug Administration from mak- 
ing the inspections necessary to en- 
force the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
law. To overcome this ruling, the 


A. F. of L. has supported with other 
consumer groups a bill which would 
authorize inspections necessary to 
protect the public interest. We urge 
continued support of this legislation. 

(1954, p. 583) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has always had a 
basic concern with the protection of 
consumers against mislabeling, adul- 
teration and injection of harmful in- 
gredients in food and drugs sold to 
consumers. We have therefore sought 
to strengthen the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration as the major federal 
agency charged with the responsibility 
of safeguarding the consumer. 

The Executive Council reports that 
Congress has assigned to the Food 
and Drug Administration increased 
responsibilities in detection of un- 
healthful methods used in producing 
foods and drugs for consumer use. 
However, instead of making available 
increased appropriations for this 
agency to handle its expanded func- 
tions, Congress has slashed its appro- 
priations to the point where the Food 
and Drug Administration cannot be- 
gin to discharge its responsibilities 
effectively. 

We should continue our efforts to 
secure adequate appropriations and 
full authority for the Food and Drug 
Administration to protect consumers 
effectively against all types of fraud 
and adulteration. 


Food Committees and Industrial 
Feeding— (1944, p. 552) Res. No. 139: 

Whereas—The health and welfare 
of America’s working people is a 
primary concern of the American 
Federation of Labor, and 


Whereas—The maintenance and im- 
provement of health is dependent in 
a large measure on food eaten and 
workers generally are unaware of the 
importance of proper diet, and provi- 
sion of complete nutritionally balanced 
meals while on the job has proved 
feasible for workers in manufacturing 
and other industries, and 
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Whereas—Proper eating tends to 
reduce industrial accident rates, and 
adequate industrial food services tend 
to improve labor-management rela- 
tionship, and 


Whereas—The increased consump- 
tion of food on the job will benefit the 
farmers of America during the post- 
war period when they will produce 
larger quantities of food than can 
readily be marketed in America, and 


Whereas—Better health of work- 
ers, better labor-management rela- 
tionships and expanded agricultural 
markets will contribute to a sound 
post-war economy and a healthy pros- 
perous America, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention go 
on record in full support of a continu- 
ing federal program to improve and 
expand industrial food services in 
order to provide adequate low cost 
meals for all workers in plants and 
industries where on-the-job feeding is 
necessary and feasible, and to inform 
workers and their families of the es- 
sentials and importance of good diet, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That this convention ap- 
prove the establishment of a National 
A. F. of. L. Health Committee, or 
designate some existing body, to coop- 
erate with federal and other agencies 
on nutrition and other health pro- 
grams and to direct appropriate activ- 
ities within the American Federation 
of Labor, and be it further 


Resolved—That all affiliated unions 
be urged to encourage their locals to 
actively cooperate in the program di- 
rectly, and on the job through the 
medium of labor-management and un- 
ion food committees. 


Food Conservation—(1948, p. 154) 
The Executive Council reported on the 
role of the A. F. of L. in the govern- 
ment’s food conservation program, in- 
cluding the organization and work of 
the Citizen’s Food Committee, on 
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which the A. F. of L. was represented 
by President Green. — 

(1948, p. 420) Convention unani- 
mously voted approval of the report 
of the E.C. as follows: 

This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s recent report recounts the various 
voluntary measures to conserve our 
bountiful supply of grain in order to 
share with the distressed people of 
the world. Through the cooperation 
of industries using grains, farmers 
feeding livestock and individuals who 
limit grain products in their diet, we 
were able to save an additional 100 
million bushels for relief purposes. 
This program was supplemented by 
allocation of grain within the distill- 
ing industry. 


Food, Surplus, for Unemployed 
Needy— (1955, p. 87) Public Law 311 
was the result of demand for supply- 
ing food to families typically in raw 
materials regions of the United States 
whose breadwinners have been thrown 
onto the unemployment rolls. Railroad 
shop centers, mining areas and else- 


where have felt the let-down chiefly. | 


We endorsed and actively supported 
legislation to provide remedy for ap- 
proximately a two-year period start- 
ing August 9, 1955 and ending June 
30, 1957 authorizing the Agriculture 


Department to dispense certain food 


products to state governors upon spe- 
cific request directly to families and 
persons qualified to receive such items. 

There is a limitation of $15 million 


in funds with which to provide corn- — 


meal and wheat flour which will sup- 
plement other relief foods including 
cheese, milk powder, butter, etc. The 
complaint has been that children in 
distress areas have gone to school 
with butter and explained to their 
teachers that they had no bread on 
which to put it. 

We immediately recognized this as 


legislation related directly to basic 


human needs. Despite some latent 
opposition, including that from some 


— 


- 
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federal agencies and quibbling over 
calling upon the states to enter match- 
ing funds agreements, the law did go 
through among the final-days ap- 
proved measures. The Senate bill 
simplified much of the procedural 
steps to minimize customary red tape. 


Forced Labor (also see: Conscien- 
tious Objectors, Prison Labor, Prison- 
ers of War)—(1947, p. 624) The fol- 
lowing resolution, No. 1, as amended, 
Was unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention: 

Whereas—Forced labor has become 


a post-war institution in many lands— 


constituting nearly one-third of their 
productive work, and 


Whereas — Under the euphonious 
name of “corrective” labor this new 
slave system is being increasingly 
used as a means of punishing political 
opponents and robbing them of their 
basic human rights, and 

Whereas—These reversions to serv- 
itude are callous and crass violations 
of the Geneva Convention of March, 
1929, and a deliberate flouting of the 
Nuremberg Verdict against forced 
labor, and 

Whereas—The governments resort- 
ing most extensively to the employ- 
ment of slave labor have consistently 
and systematically shrouded it in 
secrecy, and 

Whereas — This expanding system 
of slave labor is a dangerous threat 
to the working standards, hard-won 
gains, and human rights of the free 
workers of all nations, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. 
herewith calls upon the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
to commission the International Labor 
Office: 

(1) to make a thorough-going 
survey of the extent of forced labor 
in all member nations of the U.N., 

(2) to recommend a positive pro- 
gram for eliminating this tragic and 
inhuman evil, and 
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(3) to foster human rights, hu- 
mane standards and decent condi- 
tions of employment as free men, 

and be it further 


Resolved—That the convention em- 
power the incoming Executive Council 
to make every effort to have the Social 
and Economic Council of the UN take 
all necessary measures to insure early 
and favorable consideration of this 
proposal, 

Your committee, while favoring the 
adoption of the resolution, believes 
that the inquiries recommended should 
cover all forced labor, including that 
of military and political prisoners now 
being employed at forced labor by 
governments in Europe and Asia. As 
amended, your committee recommends 
approval. 


Foreign Agents, Registration — 
(1938, pp. 169,455) Public No. 583 re- 
uires the registration of certain per- 
sons employed by agencies to dissemi- 
nate propaganda in the United States 
and for other purposes. The law pro- 
vides that every person who is now an 
agent of a foreign principal shall, 
within 30 days after June 8, 1938, and 
every person who shall hereafter be- 
come an agent of a foreign principal, 
forthwith file with the Secretary of 
State a registration statement under 
oath on a form prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

Each agent must submit a copy of 
all contracts, if written, of employ- 
ment or a full statement of the terms 
and conditions thereof, if oral; the 
period during which such contract is 
to be in effect; and the name of every 
foreign principal or other person or 
organization which has contributed or 
which has promised to contribute to 
the compensation provided in such 
contract. 


The Secretary shall retain in perma- 
nent form all statements filed under 
the Act and they shall be public rec- 
ords and open to public examination 
and inspection at all reasonable hours. 
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Any person who willfully fails to file 
any statement required under this Act 
or makes a false statement of a mate- 
rial fact, on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than two years or both. 


Foreign Aid, Effects on U.S. Econ- 
omy (also see: American World Lead- 
ership) (also see: E.R.P. (1949, p. 
252) Our imports and government aid 
have provided almost all of the dol- 
lars with which foreign countries have 
been able to purchase American prod- 
ucts. With foreign aid at its peak and 
with imports showing a tendency to 
decline, exports cannot be counted 
upon to provide any further stimulus 
to domestic employment, production 
and purchasing power in the imme- 
diate future. 

Future prospects of positive affects 
on the level of employment and pro- 
duction in this country as a result of 
the foreign aid program will hinge on 
the ultimate realization of its basic 
long-run aims—the revival and ex- 
pansion of multilateral trade among 
prosperous nations, the development 
of backward areas, and the raising of 
living standards throughout the free 
world, Our production for export will 
then expand concurrently with our im- 
ports, with government grants no 
longer necessary. However, before this 
country can contribute its share to the 
general expansion of world trade, it 
must maintain a high and growing 
level of employment in order to pro- 
vide a market for the products of 
other nations, whereby they may ob- 
tain the dollars needed to increase 
their purchases from us. Greater 
prosperity and employment from ex- 
panded world trade can be secured, 
therefore, only if we maintain our in- 
ternal prosperity and avoid further 
drasic declines in employment as a 
necessary pre-condition. 


Foreign Made Products, Protest 
Against Government Purchase—(1939, 


p. 263, 431) Res. 75, unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention, protested 
against the practice of some public 
agencies which are purchasing goods 
made in foreign countries. Federation 
authorized to draft suitable legisla- 
tion to prohibit this practice. 


Foreign Operations Administration, 
Labor Advisory Committee—(1955, p. 
3801) The E.C. included in its final 
AFL Report on the creation of a La- 
bor Advisory Committee as follows: 

As a result of conferences held dur- 
ing the spring of 1954 between top 
officials of the United States trade 
union movement and F.0.A. Adminis- 
trator Stassen, a Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed which has sub- 
sequently been designated as “the 
Labor Committee.” This group served 
as the sole labor consultative group to 
the Administrator. However, to fur- 
ther facilitate contacts at the working 
level with the reorganized FOA Of- 
fice of Labor Affairs, a subcommittee 
of three was formed. During the year 
a total of 12 official meetings were 
held, In addition to these formal meet- — 
ings, however, continuing contacts 
were maintained between the subcom- 
mittee and the Office of Labor Affairs. 

Final action was taken by Congress 
in 1955, authorizing a reorganization 
of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion through which military functions 
were transferred to the Department 
of Defense while technical assistance 
and economic aid operations were as- 
signed to the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, which functions 
as a semi-autonomous unit under the 
State Department. Legislation creat- 
ing the I.C.A. eliminated a former pro- 
cedure through which the FOA had 
appointed advisory groups in various 
fields of activity. Members of the La- 
bor Committee conferred with Secre- 
tary of State Dulles and Director of 
I.C.A. Hollister on the subject of future 
committee status. Secretary Dulles, 
however, declined to grant any formal 
status to the committee in view of the 
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established policy of the State Depart- 
ment against the appointment of citi- 
zens advisory groups, though he indi- 
cated his willingness to consult infor- 
mally with labor representatives. The 
future relationship of the Labor Sub- 
committee is now awaiting a definite 
determination by Director Hollister. 

The terms of reference for the com- 
mittee during the past year embraced 
two broad fields of activity: (1) a 
review of FOA labor programs and 
(2) the nomination of labor personnel 
for positions in Washington and in 
the overseas missions in line with an 
agreed-on pattern for consideration 
of Administrator Stassen. 

In considering FOA labor programs, 
particular attention was given to the 
European program due to forced re- 
ductions occasioned by the limitation 
of fiscal funds for 1955. The commit- 
tee urged maintenance of prior pro- 
gram levels, however, despite the over- 
all reduction, with special reference 
to the training of young leaders for 
training programs in France and 
Italy and assistance in facilitating 
food package distribution by Italian 
free trade unions. Nominations were 
made of labor members of a proposed 
labor-management evaluation team to 
study the European program and ar- 
rangements were made for A. F. of L. 
and C.J.O. European representatives 
to consult with appropriate FOA offi- 
cials concerning the European labor 
program. The committee also pressed 
the need for rapid extension of labor 
programs in other areas and protested 
vigorously against the action of the 
State Department barring the ap- 
pointment of labor advisors in Latin- 
America and other key countries. 

The committee also gave approval 
to plans to utilize Department of La- 
bor facilities for the training of per- 
sons brought to the United States 
under the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram with the specific provision that 
continued use be made of the indoc- 
trination center established at St. 


John’s College located in Annapolis, 
Md. 


Foreign Policy (see also: Marshall 
Plan; World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions; Fulbright Act; American World 
Leadership; International Labor Rela- 
tions; International Situation; Isola- 
tionism; United Nations; UNESCO; 
ILO; Communism; Russia; Peace; 
Post-War Planning)—(1947, p. 176) 
The deep concern of the A. F. of L. 
for our national foreign policy was 
reflected in the report of the Execu- 
tive Council presented to the conven- 
tion. The report traced developments 
in the international field in general, 
with particular reference to the dis- 
closures made of secret negotiations 
with the USSR during the war and 
subsequent obstructive tactics of the 
USSR in the development of the 
United Nations as an effective agency 
for peace in the world. The Council 
expressed satisfaction over the firm 
position our nation took in abandon- 
ing a policy of appeasement and 
adopting one of plain speaking (1947, 
Tos IU) 

The importance of keeping those 
responsible for development of our 
national foreign policy acquainted 
with the opinions and wishes of our 
citizens was set forth in the following 
statement: 


(P. 178) Experience in the past 
two years has convinced us that unless 
we concentrate on the problems of 
securing and maintaining peace in the 
world we cannot hope for sustained 
progress, nor can we hope that our 
government will succeed in maintain- 
ing democratic purposes through our 
foreign policy unless the citizens of 
this country concern themselves with 
foreign policy and school themselves 
to discern possible consequences of 
various lines of action and give whole- 
hearted support to our government. 

Our foreign policies are made by 
Congress and the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government and by 
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ambassadors and ministers and all in 
the foreign service, and by our repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations. For- 
eign policy is effective only as we 
support it by public opinion and by 
power to enforce. 

Practical experience has taught us 
that unless citizens keep representa- 
tives advised of their wishes and their 
judgment on policies, those represen- 
tatives are guided only by government 
policies and their own experience. A 
national representative can take a 
strong position when he knows he has 
national backing. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is in some measure 
meeting this need through the work 
of the Committee on International 
Labor Relations. This committee 
should be directed to keep all unions 
advised on the work of the United 
Nations, the problems handled by our 
representatives in United Nations 
agencies, and specific problems in our 
nation’s foreign policy. While our 
unions can depend upon the metropoli- 
tan press for general information, 
they look to the Federation for aid in 
knowing the labor implications. If 
foreign policy is to be democratically 
determined, not only must our labor 
movement be prepared and alert to 
keep its membership advised, but 
those basic functional groups—Labor, 
Industry, and Farmers—should have 
opportunity to aid in shaping official 
foreign policies—national and inter- 
national. 

(1947, p. 463) The following con- 
vention committee report was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Your Committee on International 
Labor Relations has given the most 
serious thought and careful consider- 
ation to those sections of the Report 
of the Executive Council dealing with 
the foreign policy of our country. The 
convention can only heartily welcome 
the declaration of the Executive Coun- 
cil that: 


The time is past when the labor 


movement of any country can safely 

refrain from interesting itself in 
national foreign policy and main- 
taining positive standards by which 
that policy should be determined. 
We can no longer be satisfied merely 
with the absence of war, for while 
war is a catastrophe, we earnestly - 
wish to avoid, we have learned that 
only in alert and tireless planning 
to maintain peace lies security. We 
are constantly made conscious of 
how national policies are related to 
foreign policies and how foreign | 
policies impact on national policies. 


EE 


This declaration by the Executive - 
Council provides a firm foundation 
and sound guiding line for the A. F. 
of L. in its international policy espe- 
cially at this critical juncture of world 
affairs. America is a democracy. iw 
foreign as well as domestic affairs, 
our government —unlike the Nazi, 
Fascist, Falangist or Communist to- 
talitarian regimes—must reflect the 
will and interests of the people. It 
must not seek to impose on the people : 
policies responsive to the wishes of 
the officialdom or conducive to special 
interests. As the largest voluntary 
organized group in our national ms 
munity, organized labor owes it to 
the country and its democratic insti- 
tutions to participate actively in the 
determination and formulation of the 
nation’s foreign policy. 

The United States now occupies the 
pre-eminent world position. 


Besides, peace and prosperity — 
that is, life and livelihood—are in- 
separable from the very heart of 
foreign policy. They are of more vital 
concern to the laboring people than 
to any other section of the population. 

Your Committee recommends that 
the Convention consider the role of 
the A. F. of L. in the nation’s foreign 
policy in this spirit. The A. F. of L. 
has always played a constructive role 
in aiding our nation to develop and 
pursue a democratic foreign policy. 


a 


j 


But the mounting menace of starva- 
_ tion, collapse and chaos in many parts 
_ of the world demands that we assume 
_ greater responsibility. We must exer- 
_ cise more initiative and play a more 

dynamic role than ever before in 
_ assuring the American people and all 
_ mankind the pursuit by our govern- 
‘ 


ment of a genuinely democratic for- 
eign policy. This is the road to a 
lasting peace, sound world recovery, 
and the elimination of all imperialist 
_ ventures or totalitarian tyranny and 
_ aggression. 
The hour is too grave for an im- 
_ provised, piecemeal, approach by our 
- country in its relations with other 
3 nations. The freedom, safety and 
_ prosperity of all peoples demand that 
our government spare no effort to aid 
all nations willing to cooperate with 
3 each other and with us in fostering 
: world reconstruction. This applies to 
_ the vanquished as well as the vic- 
_ torious. The skills, energy and tech- 
: nique of Germany must be harnessed 
_ to the rebuilding of the continent. 
- Without work, without basic demo- 
_ eratic rights like freedom of press 
_ and organization, and national inde- 
pendence, the German people can 
= contribute to or become an 
* 


-eratic Europe which is essential to 
_ the peace and well-being of the world. 
_ Essentially this also holds true for all 
_ other nations. Without economic re- 
x construction, neither Europe nor any 
_ other part of the Old World can build 
- a sound foundation for peace. 


_ What is more, elementary humani- 
_ tarian reasons inspire our Conyention 
_ to welcome all efforts made by our 
_ own and other nations to cooperate 
honestly and energetically for the 
_speediest rebuilding of all war-devas- 
tated areas and their return to a 
_ peaceful existence. 


Labor and the Government—(1947, 
_ p. 467) While the A. F. of L. is ever 
ready to cooperate with and give sup- 


at 
5 


~ 


} 
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port to our government in promoting 
and protecting the cause of peace, jus- 
tice, human liberty, and democracy, 
nevertheless organized labor must 
never be an echo of government de- 
partments or the tail of the govern- 
ment kite in foreign affairs. As the 
bulwark of democracy, the free trade 
unions must ever be alert and active 
to the end that our own country pur- 
sue a foreign policy free from every 
vestige of imperialism and aggression. 
This is the first prerequisite for 
America serving as an effective force 
against the imperialist and war- 
mongering actions of other powers. 

Furthermore, our government must 
pursue a truly progressive policy at 
home toward our own people, if it 
plans to pursue a democratic foreign 
policy abroad and rally other peoples 
to its support. While the Nazis, Fas- 
cists, Falangists, Communists and the 
rest of their totalitarian ilk can ex- 
ploit the methods and rights of democ- 
racy for furthering their own particu- 
lar brand of dictatorship, the demo- 
cratic forces and governments cannot 
—without undermining democracy— 
resort to or use totalitarian methods 
in the name or interest of human 
liberty. The heavy blow dealt the 
democratic standing of our country 
abroad and to its foreign policy by 
the enactment of the reactionary 
Taft-Hartley law should prove a 
timely warning to all legislators who 
really have at heart the interests of 
the American people and the peace 
and prosperity of all mankind. 

More than two years after the Axis 
military forces have been crushed on 
the battlefield, the prospects for a 
just and democratic peace appear 
dark. The impoverished and oppressed 
peoples of the Old World not only fear 
what Russia will do; they also fear 
what American will not do. Thus has 
the progress of post-war reconstruc- 
tion been disappointing. 

It is not enough to proclaim lofty 
principles. Nor is it enough to couple 
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such noble principles with profuse 
promises. In foreign affairs espe- 
cially, principles and promises that 
are not accompanied by sound per- 
formances are worthless. They may 
even be dangerous. To be truly demo- 
cratic and constructive, America’s 
foreign policy must not bear even the 
slightest earmarks either of appease- 
ment or aggression. It must not be 
anti-this or anti-that. It must have 
a sense of positive purpose—a clear, 
consistent and _ definite direction. 

(1947, p. 468) In view of the fore- 
going, your Committee recommends 
that the convention urge our govern- 
ment to take the leadership in secur- 
ing the adoption and collective execu- 
tion of the following measures which 
are designed to alleviate and put an 
end to the present grave international 
tension and world economic disinte- 
gration: 

(1) All Powers to withdraw their 
armies of occupation from other lands 
simultaneously. 


(2) Every effort to be made through 
the UN to secure a collective agree- 
ment by the Powers to abolish con- 
scription in peace time. But until such 
a multilateral agreement is secured, 
America must not weaken its capacity 
for maximum effective national de- 
fense through any steps of unilateral 
disarming. 

(8) All prisoners of war to be re- 
leased by all governments and ac- 
corded the right to return to their 
homelands and resume as free men 
and women their active part in re- 
building economic life. This release is 
also to include all those held for con- 
scientious objections to and religious 
scruples against war. 

(4) Steps to be taken through the 
UN to extend and accelerate the prog- 
ress towards self-government and na- 
tional freedom for colonial and subject 
peoples. 


(5) The great technical resources 
and mighty industrial potential of the 


United States to be geared to aiding 
the reconstruction of all war-torn 
countries which are ready and willing 
to cooperate in a joint endeavor for 
mutual self-help and the development 
of a healthy world economy. Thereby, 
our country will be setting an example 
to other nations by basing its own 
prosperity and progress on the im- 
provement of the conditions and the 
protection and promoting of the 
rights, liberties and national freedom 
of all peoples and not on the oppres- — 
sion, expropriation, exploitation, and — 
misery of other countries. 


(6) In helping the war-scarred na- 
tions, our government is to tender ac- 
tive aid and place greatest reliance on 
the genuine democratic forces. We 
must not support reactionary forces 
of the right or the so-called left (Com- 
munist. The strengthening of bona 
fide free trade unions—free from all © 
government, employer and_ political 
domination—is of paramount value in 
this respect. 

(7) The free interchange of infor- 
mation between countries to be se- 
cured in order to foster mutual under- 
standing and develop real friendship 
between peoples. 


2 
: 
. 
; 
’ 

(8) The structure and daily fune- 
tioning of the UN to be changed and 

improved in order to increase its ef- . 

| 
4 
. 


fectiveness and enhance its authority 
as an agency for organizing and main- 
taining world peace. 

(9) The principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to be the foundation and guid- 
ing lines of international relations. 


(10) To carry out effectively a bona 
fide democratic foreign policy, it is im- 
perative that our country should not 
leave its formulation and execution 
exclusively in the hands of profes- 
sional diplomats, financial technicians, 
and former military leaders. The U.S. 
should call into its foreign services 
representatives of the trade union 
movement. These men and women of 
labor are in the position to know the 
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wishes and wants and to reflect ac- 
eurately and defend vigorously the in- 
terests of the common people in for- 
eign affairs. 

(1949, p. 123) No voluntary organ- 
ization of our citizenry has been more 
actively interested than the A. F. of L. 
in the foreign policy of our nation and 
its being vigorously and consistently 
democratic and peaceful. Toward this 
end, our International Labor Relations 
Committee and its representatives 
have conferred with the Secretary of 
State and other leading government 
personnel. We have not always seen 
eye to eye with them, but we have al- 
ways maintained our independent la- 
bor role and initiative. In respect to 
advancing democracy and free trade 
unionism in Germany and Japan; in 
regard to the struggle for free trade 
unionism and human liberty in Fa- 
langist Spain; in relation to the grow- 
ing menace to human liberty in the 
Far East—aggravated particularly by 
the onrush of totalitarian Communism 
in China; in regard to the urgency of 
American economic and moral support 
of the developing forces of genuine 
democracy and national independence 
in India, Indonesia and elsewhere—the 
A. F. of L. has displayed striking, con- 
structive and timely initiative which 
has aroused world-wide attention and 
interest. 

(1949, p. 439) Since the last con- 
vention, the American Federation of 
Labor has spared no energy or re- 
sources to insure in the interest of 
peace and human liberty that our na- 
tion’s foreign policy should flow not 
from “the decisions of a few,” but 
should be truly “the result of the dem- 
ocratic processes” and represent “the 
collective judgment of the people” and 
“be founded upon an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion.” This positive, construc- 
tive, and widely recognized role of the 
A. F. of L. in influencing the develop- 
ment and application of our nation’s 
foreign policy has lent valuable 
strength to our country and the cause 


of world democracy and peace of 
which it is today the most powerful 
supporter. 

In this regard we point out the fol- 
lowing evaluation made by the Exec- 
utive Council of the A. F. of L.’s role 
in international relations: 

“Fully aroused to what is at stake 
in the Communist challenge and men- 
ace, we have urged that our country’s 
foreign policy be democratic in intent 
and content, in aspiration and action. 
The Executive Council has, with in- 
creasing frequency, taken the initia- 
tive in proposing positive and con- 
structive policies for adoption by our 
government. Pursuing unceasingly our 
independent and positive role, we have 
not only been critical of and differed 
with some of our government’s official 
policies, but we have at crucial junc- 
tures come forward with concrete pro- 
posals and programs to strengthen the 
cause and hands of the tanks of de- 
mocracy everywhere.” 

Through monthly and other napbere 
tions, through the activities of special 
representatives in foreign lands, in the 
U. N., in the ILO, in the ERP, in 
UNESCO, and in the TUAC and spe- 
cial declarations on specific interna- 
tional problems, our International Re- 
lations Committee, working under the 
guidance and with the generous sup- 
port of the Executive Council has 
made important contributions toward 
our country’s evolving sound policies 
in a number of vital situations (China, 
Britain, Japan, Italy, and Germany, 
etc.) 

We cannot underscore too heavily 
that these activities have rendered in- 
valuable aid to human freedom, inter- 
national free trade union solidarity, 
and world democratic unity. These 
activities have vastly enhanced the 
world prestige of the A. F. of L. They 
have been made possible, above all, by 
the rising interest and generous moral 
and material support tendered by 
various affiliates of the A. F. of L. 

Your Committee calls for the vig- 
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orous continuation of these worthy 
activities and their wholehearted sup- 
port by our entire membership and 
leadership. 


Minority Dictation Opposed—(1949, 
pp. 68, 494) 

Whereas—The foreign policy of the 
United States has a very vital effect 
upon the members of organized labor, 
and 

Whereas — History demonstrates 
that a minority of the members of the 
United States Senate has dictated the 
foreign policy of the United States 
for many years, and 

Whereas—This same minority of the 
members of the United States Senate 
has blocked participation by the United 
States in matters of world cooperation 
on many occasions, and 

Whereas—The present method of 
electing only one-third of the members 
of the United States Senate at the 
time the Executive is elected, may 
leave a lag in true representation of 
the will of the people in our national 
government, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor is so firmly committed to the 
policy of majority rule that the pos- 
sibility of minority rule in matters 
of foreign policy should be distasteful 
to all members, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the delegates in 
convention assembled, do hereby pe- 
tition the American Federation of La- 
bor, through its duly constituted and 
elected officers, to seriously study the 
problems involved in this resolution, 
and urge and sponsor such remedial 
legislation or constitutional change as 
may, in their studied judgment, appear 
desirable. 

Referred to the officers of the A. F. 
of L. 

American Labor and the World Cri- 
sis, Program—(1950, pp. 90, 102, 501) 
The Executive Council in its annual 
report, devoted a special section to the 
international crisis and steps taken by 


——s 


convention Committee on International 
Labor Relations, considering the sec- 
tions above referred to, submitted © 
the following statement and Teoma 
mendations which were unanimously | 
adopted: 


Your Committee on International © 
Relations has examined the sections of — 
the Report of the Executive Council 
dealing with America and the Inter-— 
national Crisis, U.S. Foreign Policy, 
the North Atlantic Pact, European 
Recovery, ERP, the European Pay- 
ments Union, Dollar S LONE and the 
Schuman Plan. ! 


We note the detailed and informa- 
tive presentation by the Executive 
Council and underscore our concur-— 
rence with its finding that: “Faith in| 
democracy and hope for the future is 
slowly being reestablished by the free : 
peoples of Europe ,.. The importance 
of continued progress cannot be over- 
estimated.” 


Mankind is in the throes of a peril- 
ous crisis. We are face to face with a 
creeping world war. 


Vastly encouraged by the victory of 
its quislings in China, the Russian 
Communist dictatorship has launched 
upon a course of subversion, aggres- 
sion and expansion gravely undermin- 
ing world peace and endangering all 
freedom and progress. 


The wanton military agression in 
Korea, systematic sabotage of the 
United Nations, destructive political 
strikes in several countries, the bestial 
strategy of hit-and-run violence in 
India, the Cominform-instigated civil 
war in Indo-China, a torrent of propa- 
ganda stirring up race hatred through- 
out Asia and Africa, the campaign for 
the fraudulent Stockholm petition in 
the United States, industrial and mili- 
tary sabotage in Britain and Western 
Germany, repeated military threats by 
Russia against Iran and its other 
neighbors, persecution of labor and 
religion, unending purges within the 


our government to meet the crisis. The : 
: 


a ee 


Si oe 


‘satellite countries and a world-wide 
slander campaign against the Ameri- 
"ean people—these are all parts of one 
pernicious pattern. These are all 
phases of Moscow’s drive for world 
domination and subjection of all man- 
kind to the most dangerous expression 
of twentieth century slavery—Com- 
_munist totalitarianism. 
In the light of the conflagration in 
Korea, the paramount task confront- 
ing all liberty-loving peoples—and 
especially the free labor movement of 
_the world—is to deter and if need be, 
to defeat decisively Soviet imperialist 
aggression. Here is the first pre- 
_ requisite for the preservation of peace, 
the safeguarding and expansion of 
_ democracy, and the protection and pro- 
motion of national freedom and inde- 
_ pendence. 
| Aggressive Soviet imperialism and 
its spearhead and groundbreaker, the 
“subyersive Communist movement, can 
never be contained or defeated by ap- 
_peasement or conciliation under any 
: guise. The men who died fighting for 
freedom on the shores of Normandy, 
at Okinawa, and those now giving 
their all in Korea under the fiag of the 
U.N. should serve to stay the hands of 
those still plagued by illusions that the 
Communist warlords can be bought or 
compromised into lasting peace. 
_ The hordes of Communist totalitari- 
anism are no more invincible than the 
savage legions of Nazi-Nipponese to- 
taliarianism. In India, Japan and In- 
doneisa the Communist wreckers have 
lost ground, while the democratic 
orces have gained in the clarity of 
their ouilook and the solidarity of 
their ranks. Thanks to the Marshall 
Plan and the hard work of the labor- 
ing masses, Europe has registered 
great economic progress. Though not 
keeping sufficient pace with the higher 
leyels of productivity and production, 
the standard of living of the work- 
ing people of democratic Europe has 
attained encouraging improvements. 
: 


-“ 
4 


: 
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Among the Western European peoples 
there is a growing sense of unity and 
urgency for joint action as revealed 
in the Atlantic Pact, the European 
Payments Union, and the projection 
of the Schuman Plan to pool their coal 
resources and steel facilities. 


Our own country has shown a 
marked readiness to provide leader- 
ship and assume the major responsi- 
bility in the world crisis and the fight 
for peace, fredom, and for national 
independence for weaker peoples. 

lt is a most significant and hearten- 
ing portent of the future that the 
international democratic labor move- 
ment has become a dynamic and pivo- 
ial factor for solidifying and strength- 
ening the free peoples and their de- 
termination to stop Communist en- 
slavement and defeat Soviet imperial- 
ist aggression. The costliest loss yet 
suffered by the Communist world con- 
spiracy was dramatized by the disinte- 
gration of Moscow’s most dangerous 
fifth column agency—the WFTU—and 
the establishment of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
with over fifty million members in its 
ranks. 

With contempt and disdain do we re- 
ject the notion that totalitarian Com- 
munism is the way of the future. 


Program of Action 

Toward preserving world peace, 
promoting democracy, advancing indi- 
vidual and national freedom, and fos- 
tering social justice and human wel- 
fare, we propose the following: 

1. The high degree of unity attained 
by the peace-seeking nations of the 
UN in its resistance to Soviet aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea 
should be further developed by bring- 
ing together the free countries of Asia 
With the democracies of the West into 
a defensive agreement for providing 
all participating peoples—regardless 
of color or creed—security similar to 
that assured to free Europe by the 
Ailantic Pact. 
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2. To remove the suspicions, fears, 
and reluctance of the peoples of Asia 
to enter into such a defense pact, 
America, as traditional champion of 
all peoples striving for full national 
freedom, should take the lead in hay- 
ing the UN initiate a program for the 
systematic elimination of every ves- 
tige of colonialism and imperalist prac- 
tice, 


38. We reiterate our support of the 
Point Four Program in line with the 
declarations of the last convention and 
the Executive Council. We urge that 
the program be applied on a scale to 
advance the education, national cul- 
ture, health, technical training, and 
the rights and standards of labor. In 
all areas of Asia and Africa, which 
have not yet attained their full inde- 
pendence, representatives of the in- 
digenous populations are to have their 
own voice and effective participation 
in the planning and application of 
Point Four. 


4. We reaffirm our support of the 
Marshall Plan. We greet the genuine 
efforts made to assure effective labor 
participation therein and note the val- 
uable contributions of organized labor 
to the progress of reconstruction in 
free Europe. We urge our govern- 
ment to look with favor upon efforts 
by European labor to share more ade- 
quately in the benefits of increased 
production and rising productivity. 
Our government should prepare a defi- 
nite plan to utilize ECA resources for 
rehabilitation and resettling the great 
mass of uprooted humanity still held 
in the Displaced Persons’ Camps of 
Europe and Asia. 


5. Our government should invigorate 
and expand its campaign to enlighten 
the world about American ideals, in- 
stitutions and interests. In this con- 
nection, our government should dis- 
tinguish clearly between the dicta- 
torial regimes and the oppressed peo- 
ples of Soviet Russia and its orbit. We 
should bring home to the peoples be- 


hind the Iron Curtain and elsewhere 
the advantages of freedom of obser- 
vation and exchange of information 
between nations, and the readiness of 
America to have the differences be- 
tween our respective economic and 
social systems judged on the basis of 
which can do more for its citizens in 
housing, feeding and education, in 
promoting their culture, health, free- 
dom, and pursuit of happiness. 


6. Our government should propose 
that the General Assembly of the UN 
in special session pledge to the entire 
Korean nation that, after defeat of 
the aggressors, the arbitrarily-set 38th 
Parallel dividing the country and dis- 
rupting its economy, will be abolished 
and adequate help will be promptly 
provided to unite the country into an 
independent republic with a govern- 
ment democratically elected under 
United Nations supervision. 


7. We call upon our government to 
have the American delegation in the 
UN press for the adoption of a Dec- 
laration of Rights and Duties of 
States, in line with the A. F. of L. 
memorandum of April 8, 1949, to Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie and the 
proposal of the Yugoslav delegation to 
outlaw the “fomenting, organizing, 
encouraging or assisting civil wars 
and disturbances” by any state “with- — 
in the territory of another state.” To- 
wards facilitating the enforcement of 
such a measure, we call for the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent UN Commis- 
sion charged with investigating com- 
plaints when they arise and devising 
steps to eliminate such breaches. We — 
likewise urge all affiliates of the 
ICFTU to impress upon their respec- 
tive governments and UN delegations 
to support fully the above proposal. 


8. Our country should spare no effort 
to rally its democratic associates to a 
policy of denying diplomatic recog- 
nition or providing economic aid to 
any regime established and imposed 
through foreign intrigue and inter- 
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vention. In this spirit, the American 
delegation in the UN should veto the 
admission into the UN of the quisling 
regime of Communist usurpers in 
China and should vigorously press for 
a full scale UN investigation of Rus- 
sia’s role in fomenting, organizing, 
and encouraging civil war in China. 


9. To put an end to the false and 
self-defeating policy of continuing re- 
lationships with peoples based on re- 
fighting World War II, we urge our 
government and its allied democracies 
to speed the adoption of treaties of 
peace with the West German Federal 
Republic and Japan and to revise com- 
pletely the utterly unfair treaty of 
peace imposed on Italy in the days of 
allied appeasement of imperialist 
Russia. 


10. We should seek to have the UN 
select a Special Commission on Char- 
ter Revision which shall prepare and 
propose amendments aimed at estab- 
lishing a permanent UN Security 
Force and change the rules of the veto 
to avoid the unfortunate experiences 
had thus far, and to insure more ef- 
fective functioning by its sundry spe- 
cialized agencies. 


11. At this critical juncture in the 
life of nations, it is imperative for 
America and all its democratic associ- 
ates to assure themselves collective 
security by mobilizing fully their man- 
power, material, and productive re- 
sources so as to build powerful joint 
defense machinery capable of dis- 
couraging and defeating all aggres- 
sors and thus assuring peace. Western 
Germany is an integral part of the 
economic and political community of 
free Europe. The German people 
should be restored their full sovereign- 
ty and be treated as an equal among 
the free nations. They should be re- 
quired to.share in bearing the re- 
sponsibilities of resisting every trace 
and influence of every shade of totali- 
tarianism, as well as enjoying the ad- 
vantages of collective security against 


aggression and Communist enslave- 
ment. The forms and extent of en- 
abling the people of West Germany 
to contribute to their own and the 
common defense—as a member of the 
Atlantic Alliance—should be deter- 
mined democratically by the member 
nations. 


12. To stimulate and support as 
vital to the defense, freedom, and ris- 
ing living standards of the democratic 
nations and the peace and progress of 
the entire world, we urge the syste- 
matic expansion of the exchange of 
manufactured goods for raw materials 
especially among the peoples of free 
Europe and those of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America; the pooling of coal and 
steel resources (Schuman Plan); and 
steps toward the economic integration 
and the political solidarity of a united 
democratic Europe. 


(1950, p. 31) Res. 30 called for some 
provision to be made granting labor 
representation in the moulding and 
executing of the foreign policy of our 
country through the appointment of 
a prominent trade unionist as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for world 
labor affairs and a leading labor 
spokesman as a full member of the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations. 


(1950, p. 475) Resolutions 30 and 
89 both deal with the subject of labor 
representation in responsible jobs in 
our government. 

Resolution 30 particularizes upon 
the necessity of labor representation 
in moulding and executing our nation’s 
foreign policy, calling for a unionist 
as Assistant Secretary of State, while 
Resolution 89 is broader in its scope 
and embraces labor representatives in 
all responsible jobs in every govern- 
mental agency. 

Your committee concurs in both res- 
olutions. In so doing, your committee 
points out that recently Congress ap- 
propriated the sum of 92 millions of 
dollars to carry on a truth campaign 
designed to carry the message of free- 
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dom and democracy to the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain by means of the 
Voice of America and other methods 
of communication. An advisory com- 
mitee has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent to guide the carrying out of these 
actions. Unfortunately Labor has no 
representative on this committee. Yet 
it is recognized that Labor is the most 
influential agency and force to bring 
home to the workers behind the Iron 
Curtain our experiences and reward 
under a system of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 


We urge that President Truman cor- 
rect this omission at the earliest mo- 
ment and provide adequate labor rep- 
resentation on this committee. 


(1951, p. 55) The American Federa- 
tion of Labor believes that our diplo- 
macy should be in furtherance of the 
welfare of our nation and that it ulti- 
mately depends on military power ade- 
quate to make its position effective. 
Those who develop policy and serve 
as our diplomats should be trained 
and tried citizens above question 
as to loyalty and integrity—persons 
schooled in the principles and prac- 
tices of human freedom and responsi- 
bility. Only to the extent that our 
Government follows a global approach, 
pursues a consistently democratic for- 
eign policy free from wavering and 
vacillation and patchwork and piece- 
meal strategy, can it provide the dy- 
namic and inspiring world leadership 
which is expected from it by all free- 
dom-loving peoples and without which 
the cause of human liberty and peace 
are doomed. In this light, any attempt 
to appease or please any form of total- 
itarian tyranny or aggression—wheth- 
er it be the Communist brand in China 
or Russia or the Falangist brand in 
Spain or the Peronist stripe in Ar- 
gentina—is not conducive to Ameri- 
can leadership of the forces of world 
democracy, human decency and inter- 
national peace, and is actually detri- 
mental to the triumph of the ranks of 


freedom over the warlike hordes of 
totalitarianism of every hue. 

We believe that ways must be de- 
vised to provide for adequate direct 
representation of basic national groups 
in furnishing the factual information 
for determining diplomatic policies. 
The problem of providing adequate op- : 
portunity for representative participa-_ 
tion becomes increasingly important — 
as government functions expand. We — 
believe that the kinds of information — 
that adequately equip a diplomat to 
understand the nation to which he is 
accredited are as broad as the life 
of the nation, including workers and 
employers who man its industries and 
operate its services—its tool-makers 
and tool-users. Workers are essential 
to an economy. What they believe and 
the way they live determines the prog- 
ress of a huge portion of the nation. 
We believe that bona fide trade union- 
ists should be included in the staffs of 
all embassies and legations. { 

The United States is the most 
powerful nation of the world at the 
present time, and, as such, inevitably 
bears responsibility for world leader-— 
ship. The principles on which our na-— 
tion is founded are the only ones which - 
we can safely follow in extending our 
functions Only by taking responsi- 
bility, by steadfast devotion to princi- 
ple and a courageous spirit, can we 
lift the level for international coopera- 
tion. ‘ 

With a program of human freedom, 
with rights assured and maintained, 
the United States can seek coopera- 
tion on the basis of human welfare and 
assist less advanced states to join 
equally in the union for mutual ad- 
vancement. Weaker states must be 
helped to self-reliance and determi- 
nation else they weaken the stronger. 

(1952, p. 542) The convention com- 
mittee which considered the sections 
of the Report of the Executive Council 
relating to the critical international 
situation made the following report 
which was adopted: 
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After examination of the above sec- 
tions of the Executive Council’s Report 
dealing with the entire international 
crisis, our nation’s foreign policy, the 
Communist menace, and the urgent 
tasks of the hour, your International 
Committee has found the analysis to 
be thoroughgoing and sound. 

In line with the constructive spirit 
and valuable content of this Executive 
Council survey, the International Com- 
mittee proposes the adoption of the 
following: 

In their firm desire for peace, the 
democracies swiftly disarmed at the 
end of World War II. They turned 
their energies to economic reconstruc- 
tion. But the very progress of eco- 
nomic restoration and the extent of 
disarmament by the democratic powers 
served only as additional reasons for 
the Soviet regime to intensify Com- 
munist subversion and launch a se- 
ries of ruthless aggressions (Czecho- 
Slovakia, China, Korea). 

Today, it is the peoples of Asia, 
Europe and Africa who are most di- 
rectly and seriously threatened and 
least able to withstand Russian ag- 
gression and Communist subversion. 
The progress made by Free Europe 
in rearmament to date is not yet 
sufficient to deter, let alone defeat, 
Soviet imperalist aggression which 
continues as a grave threat to world 
peace and human welfare. It would, 
therefore, be fatal folly to assume 
that this program has already in- 
creased our collective security or re- 
duced the danger of Soviet aggran- 
dizement enough to warrant a slow- 
down or stretch-out of our rearma- 
ment efforts. On the contrary, slow- 
ing down our pace of rearmament is 
a most dangerous way of stretching 
out the period of insecurity and in- 
tensifying the peril of aggression. 

However, American policy must 
aim at more than securing adequate 
rearmament to cool the Kremlin’s 
ardor for aggression. We dare not 
limit the objective of our situations of 


strength merely to securing a better 
bargaining position with Stalin and 
his successors. Such an approach can 
never give the free world a feeling of 
stability and security or keep alive 
the hope of freedom and strengthen 
the will to resist despotism in the 
Soviet orbit. We must supplement 
and combine our rearmament program 
with an economic, political and social 
program for improving and promoting 
democracy and making the free world 
a better place to live in. The demo- 
cratic peoples must simultaneously de- 
velop economic, political, and social 
measures which will help undermine 
the quisling regimes of Mao Tse-tung, 
Gottwald, Beirut, Rakosi and their 
like. Let us reduce our trade with 
them to a minimum, so as to force 
them to fall behind still more in their 
delivery of loot to Moscow, increase 
their demands on Russia for capital 
goods, and inflict new stress and strain 
on Soviet economy. 

Our government should combine 
such an approach with a program for 
cementing political and economic co- 
operation among the democracies, 
strengthening the democratic forces 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, and 
expanding Point Four and similar aid 
measures, rendered on a reciprocal 
basis, in order to help stabilize and 
improve the economies of friendly peo- 
ples in Asia, Africa and Latin- 
America. America and the other de- 
mocracies must act in such a manner 
and pursue such policies as will con- 
vince the impoverished peasants and 
workers of these areas that only 
through the democratic processes and 
close association with the free na- 
tions will they be able to attain an ex- 
pansion of production, a greater sup- 
ply of goods, a more equitable distri- 
bution of income, higher purchasing 
power, national independence and hu- 
man liberty. 


A. F. of L. Interest Explained— 


(1952, pp. 118, 542) The Executive 
Council included the following state- 
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ment in its annual report on interna- 
tional affairs: 

Our interest in foreign affairs is 
of the greatest importance. The A. F. 
of L. holds that no government can 
develop and pursue an effective, con- 
sistent, democratic course toward 
other nations (foreign policy) unless 
the people themselves take an active 
interest in their country’s foreign re- 
lations. This means that especially 
the great voluntary organizations— 
like the free trade union movement— 
must manifest a vital interest and dis- 
play initiative in helping the govern- 
ment to mould and carry out a sound, 
peaceful, and democratic foreign 
policy. By being active in world af- 
fairs, the A. F. of L. is doing its 
patriotic duty and rendering an indis- 
pensible contribution to our nation’s 
effective fulfillment of its responsi- 
bilities as the leading democratic 
world power and the strongest bul- 
wark against totalitarian tyranny and 
aggression. 

In all these international activities, 
Labor cannot make its full contribu- 
tion, either at home or abroad—unless 
it plays a completely independent and 
distinct role, apart from the govern- 
ment. Though we consider this inde- 
pendent role as a must, we do not ex- 
clude cooperation with and help to our 
government and its various agencies 
in furtherance of some specific policy 
or objective with which we are in 
agreement. But the international poli- 
cies of American labor, or of any other 
free trade union movement, need not 
and must not necessarily reflect or 
coincide with those of the government 
at any particular moment. Failure to 
recognize this truth has been the 
source of a great many mistakes, diffi- 
culties, and divisions in the interna- 
tional free trade union movement, 

We further emphasize that nothing 
demonstrates more effectively to the 
working people of foreign lands that 
America is a real democracy than the 
fact that our labor movement is a free 


labor movement and that, unlike the 
so-called trade unions of the Iron Cur- 
tain “paradise,” we have the right to 
differ publicly with our government’s 
foreign policy, to disagree with it 
openly, and to propose its revision or 
rejection through the democratic 
processes. 

In this spirit and toward the reali- 
zation of the above objectives, the 
A. F. of L. has, within the last year, 
been active in numerous ways in the 
realm of international affairs. 

A. F. of L. Guide—(1952, p. 543) 
Realizing that peace, freedom, and 
prosperity cannot be built on a firm 
foundation in one country, while ig- 
noring the conditions in the rest of 
the world, and fully aware of the 
overriding aim of the totalitarian 
Soviet empire, we make the following 
proposals as guiding lines for our 
country’s foreign policy: 

1. Adequate rearmament must have 
foremost priority in our national life. 

2. Appropriations for foreign aid 
should henceforth be on a two-year, 
instead of a year-by-year, basis in 
order to reduce the elements of uncer- 
tainty hampering the progress of 
European rearmament and to help the 
democratic powers coordinate more 
effectively their own production and 
boost their defense contributions to 
the NATO. 


3. Redoubled efforts should be made 
to have our allies speed the extension 
of democracy, economic welfare, and 
national freedom in all underdevel- 
oped areas under their political con- 
trol. 

4. Measures should be taken for as- 
suring fair and stable prices for vital 
raw materials produced in the indus- 
trially underdeveloped areas. 

5. An agreement should be sought 
with our allies to prevent more effec- 
tively the shipment of strategic ma- 
terials to the Soviet orbit, the economy 
of which is totalitarian and geared to 
military aggression. A special fund 
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should be set up by the co-operating 
countries for the purpose of compen- 
sating any nation which has suffered 
economic losses directly resulting from 
its loyal participation in such eco- 
nomic collaboration for discouraging 
aggression and maintaining world 
peace. 


6. To foster closer cooperation of 
the democracies in the global cam- 
paign to resist and defeat Soviet ag- 
gression and Communist subversion, 
an American deputy should be ap- 
pointed to the British and French 
commanders on the Malayan and 
Indo-Chinese fronts as well as a 
British Deputy to the UN. Comman- 
der in Korea. 


7. Active steps should be taken to 
speed the revision of the present 
European Defense Community Treaty 
so that democratic Germany shall en- 
joy full national sovereignty and 
equality of status with other members. 
In line with Article 38 of the EDC 
treaty, a plan should be prepared and 
proposed for facilitating the develop- 
ent of political union among the co- 
operating states. In the same spirit 
and toward the objective of eliminat- 
ing the existing barriers to economic 
unity among the free nations of 
Europe, the Schuman Plan should be 
revised and strengthened. 

8. Offshore orders should be stepped 
up particularly to Italy to help her 
utilize her vast reservoir of skilled 
workers and modern machinery for the 
production of arms and the enhance- 
ment of collective security. 


9. Adequate assistance should be 
rendered to France in her efforts to 
build up her own armament industry. 


10. Every effort should be made to 
impress the French government with: 

(a) the justice and urgency of 
releasing all Tunisian free trade 
unionists and representatives of the 
Neo-Destour Party (Bourguiba) im- 
prisoned because of their struggle for 
national freedom and 


(b) negotiating with these demo- 
cratic forces the adoption of a pro- 
gram for home rule and the further- 
ance of the policy proclaimed by Rob- 
ert Schuman in June 1950 “of trying 
to understand Tunisia, and of leading 
her to the full development of her 
riches and to the independence which 
is the final objective for all territories 
in the French Union.” 


11. all negotiations with the Franco 
dictatorship for bases in Spain should 
be dropped and further economic or 
any other assistance to the Falangist 
enemies of democracy and oppressors 
of the Spanish people should be dis- 
continued until all free trade union- 
ists and fighters for democracy are 
released from prison and democratic 
rights are restored to the people of 
Spain. 

12. Toward promoting the attain- 
ment of greater social justice and de- 
mocracy—the two most urgent needs 
of the peoples of Latin-America—our 
country should direct its aid to our 
neighboring republic principally to- 
ward projects for improving the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the 
great mass of the people rather than 
toward providing the reactionary 
juntas and military dictatorships with 
weapons which they tend to use either 
for suppressing the people or in 
clique struggles for power. 


13. In consultation with free labor 
and democratic organizations of the 
New World there should be developed 
a program for coordinated joint ac- 
tion to counteract and eliminate the 
dangerous trend toward dictatorship 
in various parts of Latin-America. 
Toward dramatizing United States 
support of this goal, our government 
should declare its wholehearted sym- 
pathy with and pledge its full support 
to the aspirations of the democratic 
labor forces in Bolivia and all other 
Latin American Republics to utilize 
the great natural wealth of their 
homelands for the greater benefit of 
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the people as a whole rather than any 
domestic or foreign group of profi- 
teers. 

14, A mutual security pact with the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic 
of China (Nationalist) should be en- 
tered into. 

15. To broaden or entirely replace 
the present Pacific Security Pact 
(United States, Australia, New Zea- 
land) so as to include the maximum 
number of freedom-loving peoples of 
the Orient. 

16. Encourage the free nations of 
Asia to develop unity of action 
amongst themselves and, upon their 
request, aid them in joint resistance 
to aggression and subversion by the 
Moscow-Peiping Axis against their 
national independence and democratic 
rights. 

17. To set the pace in efforts to se- 
cure adequate representation of free 
world labor (through ICFTU) in 
NATO and all other international 
bodies dealing with the social and eco- 
nomic problems of rearmament. 


We call upon the United States 
Government to appoint a competent 
representative commission to review 
past experience and prepare a new 
program of aid to our allies—to be 
based on indirect assistance rather 
than on the policy of direct grants. 
We make the following proposals for 
consideration as guiding lines of this 
new mutual aid program: 

1. Longer-term contracts in the pur- 
chase of raw materials from our allies. 

2. Stabilization of prices of these 
commodities and strategic materials 
through agreed-upon parity arrange- 
ments similar to our farm-support 
formula, 

3. Biennial appropriations voted by 
each new Congress. 

4, Setting up a fund for currency 
stabilization. 

5. Comprehensive plan for promot- 
ing trade and removing barriers to 


commerce and investments among 
allied democratic nations. 


6. Every measure of aid tendered is 
to be reciprocated with some form of 
assistance to our country either 
through services, sales or mutual se- 
curity arrangements. 


7. In all such arrangements, special 
provisions should be made against the 
depressing of labor standards and for 
raising purchasing power and stabiliz- 
ing employment. 

8. Our government should place its 
moral prestige and influence on the 
side of encouraging other democratic 
governments to pursue policies which 
will insure a just distribution of the 
benefits of American help through the 
Mutual Security Agency, Point Four 
Program, and other projects of Ameri- 
can assistance. 


The application of the principle of 
mutual aid along the above lines 
would help prevent the envy and dis- 
appointment flowing from the present 
system of protracted direct grants 
which give the utterly wrong appear- 
ance of a beggar-donor, alms-recipient 
and philanthropist relationship pre- 
vailing between America and_ its 
weaker allies. 


America wants and expects the lib- 
eration of the oppressed people of 
Communist Russia, China and the 
Soviet satellites in Europe, We loathe 
the Communist yoke under which these 
people are now suffering; just as we 
vehemently oppose any expression oi 
tyranny and injustice outside the Iron 
Curtain. In expressing this solidarity 
with those who are today victims of 
totalitarian despotism, we assure the 
people behind the Iron Curtain that 
we are not proposing to launch ad- 
venturist military measures against 
their oppressors. We likewise assure 
them that they can count on our moral 
and material support in their efforts 
to develop forces of democratic resist- 
ance and liberation within the Soviet 
empire. In line with such assistance, 
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our government should renounce all 
previous arrangements and agree- 
ments which have been utilized by the 
Soviet dictatorship for destroying the 
full national sovereignty and demo- 
cratic rights of the people forced into 
the Soviet slave sphere. 


In cooperation with other democra- 
cies, we should strive to develop effec- 
tive measures for helping the escape 
of anti-Communist fighters for free- 
dom to the free world, when they find 
it necessary. No effort should be 
spared to assure such democratic 
refugees in our midst treatment which 
will protect their human dignity, self- 
reliance, and a constructive independ- 
ent role in their organized endeavors 
to undermine tyranny and strengthen 
the ranks of freedom in their native 
lands. We should aid these efforts not 
as a matter of charity or personal fa- 
vor, but in line with the principle of 
mutual aid and moral and material 
reparations to these democratic forces 
some of whom are now in exile largely 
because of the appeasement policies 
once pursued by the allied democracies 
toward Russian aggression. 


The struggle now being waged 
by the International Free Trade 
Union Center in Exile, the 
International Peasants Union and 


various bona fide democratic national 
exile committees must be considered 
as an organic part of the global strug- 
gle for democracy, national freedom 
and world peace. In our relations with 
these loyal and valuable democratic 
forces, we must avoid all domineering 
patron-and-client methods and prac- 
tices characteristic of totalitarian re- 
gimes. In our conception of the future 
free world, there is no room for satel- 
lites of America or any other lands. 


In consistently and clearly distin- 
guishing between the totalitarian dic- 
tatorships and their victims behind the 
Tron Curtain, we must assure the Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Polish, Czecho-Slovak, 
Balkan, Baltic and East German peo- 


ples that we are not seeking to replace 
their present despotic regimes with 
other reactionary governments or to 
impose on them any particular eco- 
nomic, political or social system. After 
they shall have rid themselves of the 
savage Communist regime, they are to 
have full opportunity to develop eco- 
nomic, social and political relations of 
their own choosing through the demo- 
cratic process. 


In line with this policy, our govern- 
ment should cooperate with and aid 
only the genuine democratic forces 
among these oppressed peoples and 
should avoid every policy and practice 
which might give the impression that 
we are trafficking with the remnants 
of feudalistic and tyrannical regimes 
which once dominated these countries 
and whose reactionary policies only 
prepared the ground for and facili- 
tated their replacement by Soviet 
despotism, 


(1953, pp. 224, 660) Action on this 
title of the E.C. Report was in con- 
formity with the findings of the con- 
vention committee: 


Your Committee on International 
Relations has given thorough consider- 
ation to the sections of the Executive 
Council Report dealing with the In- 
ternational Situation; the Position of 
the Free World and the Totalitarian 
World; and “Negotiating with Mos- 
cow.” We commend the Executive 
Council for its comprehensive analysis 
and constructive approach. The Con- 
vention can only welcome the declara- 
tion of the Executive Council that: 

“The Liberty-loving peoples, the 
millions under the yoke of Communist 
tyranny and other dictatorships, yearn 
for peace. Free world labor prizes 
universal peace most highly. In the 
interest of peace, the democracies 
should be prepared to take soundings 
even in the deepest and most treacher- 
ous waters. The democracies have 
never shut the door to peace through 
negotiation. 
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“The real issue before mankind is: 
Can Russia stop its subversive opera- 
tions against the national freedom and 
democracy of other peoples? Can the 
Kremlin drop its plans for external 
aggression and world domination? Is 
post-Stalin Russia ready to give up, 
through negotiations, any of the posi- 
tions and unfair advantages it has 
seized, since the defeat of the Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis? Can such measures for 
lasting peace be attained through ne- 
gotiations—top level or otherwise?” 

On the basis of the Council’s evalua- 
tion of the critical international situa- 
tion, your Committee recommends the 
adoption of the following proposals as 
measures of our nation’s foreign pol- 
icy to strengthen the unity of the free 
peoples and further their efforts to 
protect and promote world peace and 
freedom: 

1. The democracies should hold a 
top level conference to work out a 
common evaluation of the post-Stalin 
role of the Communist bloc of slave 
states in the light of the new tactical 
course of Kremlin foreign policy. 

2. Measures should be devised to 
assure more effective consultation and 
collaboration among the democratic 
allies. 

38. The paramount task of America 
and its democratic associates, at this 
critical juncture, is to shun all ap- 
peasement and to assure themselves 
collective security by mobilizing their 
manpower, material and productive re- 
sources for building joint defense ma- 
chinery powerful enough to discourage 
and defeat all aggressors and thus 
maintain peace and freedom. 


4. Broaden the leadership of the 
democratic allies by including Italy 
alongside of Britain, France, and the 
United States. 


5. The plan adopted with Soviet and 
free world support for dealing with 
the issue of war prisoners in Korea 
should also be applied in finally de- 
termining the status and speeding the 


freedom of the hundreds of thousands 
of World War II prisoners still held 
in Russia. 

6. New and intensified efforts to 
have Italy, Japan, and Germany ad- 
mitted to the UN. 

7. A United Nations-conducted ple- 
biscite should be held in the Trieste 
area to determine its final status. Until 
such time as Communist Yugoslavia is 
prepared to accept a plebiscite or 
agree to an amicable settlement of the 
Trieste issue with Italy, our govern- 
ment should consider the suspension 
of all aid to the Tito regime and call 
off the conversations with the Bel- 
grade military mission to Washington. 

8. Reaffirm the recommendation of 
the Sixty-Ninth Convention (Houston ~ 
1950) to have our government work 
for the UN designating a Special 
Commission on Charter Revision to 
consider amendments aimed at elim- 
inating the power to abuse the veto, 
insuring more effective functioning of 
its specialized agencies, and bringing 
its structure up to date as an organ 
for the maintenance of world peace in 
view of the development of the atom 
and hydrogen bombs. 


9. Redoubled efforts toward effec- 
tive international control and inspec- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
projects and all other weapons of mass 
destruction with a view of fostering 
their gradual and systematic reduction 
and final elimination as instruments 
of national policy. 


Germany, Communist China, Korea 
—(1953, pp. 237, 662) In dealing with 
the problems of Korea, China, and 
Germany, the Executive Council sub- 
mitted a thorough-going analysis of 
these critical areas and also put for- 
ward certain basic principles for pro- 
moting the solidarity and strength of 
the democratic powers in their main- 
tenance and advancement of peace and 
freedom. 

We recommend adoption of this sec- 
tion. While recognizing the impor- 
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tance of Germany in building an ef- 
fective European system of collective 
security, we must stress that the po- 
tential danger of a revival of Nazism 
and militarism and another 1939 type 
of Russo-German pact can be avoided 
only if the vitality and energy of the 
German people are not harnessed to 
reaction and aggressive nationalism 
but are organically bound up and co- 
ordinated with the joint defense efforts 
of the West European democracies. It 
is in this spirit that a reapprochement 
between France and Germany is de- 
cisive. It is only toward this end that 
American aid and influence should be 
employed. 

We likewise indorse the Executive 
Council’s indictment of the Commu- 
nist terror regime in China and its 
sound declaration that: “The Commu- 
nists could never have seized power 
in China without extensive Russian 
military support and direction, Nor 
could the Mao Tse-tung regime con- 
tinue to hold on to this usurped power 
without the economic, political and 
military backing of Moscow... The 
democratic world would be its own 
grave-digger if it were to make any 
political, economic or military move 
to help the regime of Chinese Commu- 
nist usurpers, stabilize and consolidate 
itself.” 


The Convention, therefore, implores 
our government to do everything in its 
power to win over its democratic asso- 
ciates to a policy of refusing diplo- 
matic recognition and economic assist- 
ance to the quisling regime imposed 
on the Chinese people through Russian 
intrigue, force, and intervention. 

In line with the analysis made by 
the Executive Council, we further pro- 
pose that our government: 


1. Should sign a mutual security 
pact with the Republic of Korea and 
Nationalist China, 

2. Take the initiative in rallying the 
democracies for advancing through 
peaceful means and democratic solu- 


tions the national independence and 
sovereign integrity of countries like 
Austria, Germany, China and Korea 
which have been partitioned, occupied, 
their democratic institutions destroyed 
in whole or in part, or had regimes 
imposed on them by a foreign power. 
The democracies should seek the full 
national independence and territorial 
integrity of China, Germany, and Ko- 
rea through plebiscites conducted by 
the UN (not Lublin formulae), 
through democratic elections to assure 
the free choice by their peoples of 
legitimate governments for their uni- 
fied homelands. 


38. To remove the Saar as a source 
of friction between France and West- 
ern Germany, there should be held a 
UN conducted plebiscite to determine 
the status of this territory. 


(1958, pp. 287-44, 662) A brief re- 
view of developments in Germany, 
Communist China, and Korea was sub- 
mitted by the H.C. to the convention. 
In dealing with the Korean situation, 
the E.C. included the following (p. 
244): 

Our government should neither 
seek nor accept sole responsibility for 
the peace conference policy. Particu- 
larly the Asian and Latin American 
countries (Turkey, Philippines, Colom- 
bia, Thailand) whose troops have 
fought so heroically on the Korean 
battlefields are entitled to a full voice 
and authority in determining policy 
and decisions. It goes without saying 
that in the peace conference (unlike 
in the truce negotiations) the Repub- 
lic of Korea must have first-line 
authority and responsibility. Nations 
like Japan, that are vitally concerned 
with the fate and future of Korea, are 
also entitled to an adequate voice and 
representation in the conference. 


Until such time as there is estab- 
lished a united independent democratic 
Korea, the UN should continue to as- 
sume responsibility for the National 
security of the Republic of Korea and 
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should do its all to aid in speeding its 
reconstruction. We are confident that 
our country will, in the future, as in 
the past, do more than its share in 
supporting the heroic people of the 
Republic of Korea in their laudable 
aspirations for national independence, 
unity and democracy. 


(1954, p. 598) The convention Com- 
mittee on International Labor Rela- 
tions submitted a proposed program 
to the convention which was unani- 
mously approved. 


The time has come for a basic re- 
appraisal of the foreign policy pur- 
sued by our country since the close 
of World War II. In seeking to find the 
essentials of an effective American 
policy, we must consider nearly ten 
years of post-war experience. The re- 
vised foreign policy should meet the 
changed world situation growing out 
of the Soviet mastery of hydrogen and 
atomic weapons, the increased military 
strength of the Moscow-Peiping Axis, 
the role of the UN in its first decade, 
the illusions of the free world regard- 
ing the “new look” of the post-Stalin 
Russian regime, the growth of neu- 
tralism and appeasement, and the 
false sense of security generated 
among the democracies by their prog- 
ress to date in economic reconstruc- 
tion and military rearmament. 


Effective foreign policy must have 
a sense of direction and urgency, with 
guiding principles. It should always 
be directed toward advancing the 
paramount goal—the development of 
a system of international relationships 
to maintain peace, protect freedom 
and national security, and promote 
economic progress in support of a 
growing population at a rising stand- 
ard of living. 

The world crisis is not due to a 
clash between America and Russia 
over some particular commercial or 
territorial issues. It is not a conflict 
between two giant powers, each of 
whom seeks world domination. It is 


only the Soviet Union which has 
seized vast areas and brought under 
its yoke scores of millions of people 
in Europe and Asia. America does not 
seek any territory or tribute from any 
nation. On the contrary, our country 
has generously aided both its friends 
and foes of the last war. The decisive 
struggle confronting mankind today 
is between democracy and _ totali- 
tarian dictatorship, between human 
decency and Communist aggression 
and slavery. In this critical world 
situation, reappraisal of American 
foreign policy must be guided by the 
following: 


1. The pursuit of a consistenly pro- 
gressive domestic policy is an abso- 
lute prerequisite for a sound foreign 
policy—in the furtherance of democ- 
racy, social justice, and peace abroad. 
Governments which pursue a policy of 
reaction (or war) against their own 
people cannot be progressive or peace- 
ful toward other peoples. This is the 
lesson that Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Malenkoy have taught us. 


2. The specific historic development 
of our nation with its revolutionary 
origin and democratic traditions and 
values, the economic and military 
prowess and potential of our country, 
the comparative weakness of our pres- 
ent and potential allies, the numerous 
world responsibilities the United 
States bears at this critical juncture, 
the concentration of the Moscow-Pei- 
ping Axis hostility against the Ameri- 
can people, necessitate much greater 
American initiative in policy and inde- 
pendent action in the international 
arena. 


3. The settlement of specific issues 
with the Soviet regime should not be 
through so-called Big Four or other 
conferences limited to a few “select” 
Powers but rather through the regular 
diplomatic channels and the United 
Nations. 


4. The security and freedom of our 
country demand the build-up of suffi- 
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cient actual and immediately available 
rather than potential military strength 
to deter and defeat aggression and 
war by the Soviet imperialistic bloc. 


5. The defense efforts should be 
meshed with the non-military produc- 
tive efforts and coordinated into a com- 
mon program for assuring social as 
well as national security. Full employ- 
ment plus national security, power 
plus prosperity, are the best contri- 
bution America can make to world 
peace, freedom, and human well-being. 


6. The moral, material, and diplo- 
matic resources must no longer be 
used to aid and abet, directly or in- 
directly, colonialism in any part of 
the world. In line with America’s 
ideals and traditions, these resources 
must henceforth be employed to fur- 
ther the colonial peoples’ aspirations 
to national freedom with a view of 
helping them achieve full self-deter- 
mination and complete national inde- 
pendence within a definite period of 
time and thus be enabled to take their 
rightful place in the ranks of the na- 
tions devoted to democracy and peace. 


7. The present system of economic 
and military aid to other nations 
through protracted outright grants 
should be discontinued on the ground 
that it gives the false impression of 
a philanthropist-alms-recipient rela- 
tionship and tends to breed envy and 
disappointment. It should be replaced 
by a policy of: (a) helping those dem- 
ocratic nations willing to defend their 
own freedom and independence and to 
join with the United States and other 
free countries in promoting human 
welfare, the fundamental rights of UN 
Charter, collective security and peace; 
(b) enabling these nations themselves 
to finance their maximum defense and 
collective security efforts without neg- 
lecting the needs of the people, 
through our government providing 
these countries with adequate eco- 
nomic and technical assistance for 
launching projects to eliminate il- 


literacy, reduce illness, increase agri- 
cultural and industrial productivity, 
and improve the working and living 
conditions of the people; (c) the na- 
tions thus aided, concurrently recipro- 
cating with help to our country or to 
the common cause through services, 
supplies or mutual security arrange- 
ments; (d) distributing the benefits of 
American help justly through raising 
the purchasing power of the people. 

8. The Korean stalemate, the debacle 
in Indo-China, the Mendes-France 
torpedoing of EDC, and the persistent 
efforts by some democracies to bolster 
the shaky Chinese Communist econ- 
omy, help the Mao Tse-tung dictator- 
ship consolidate itself and build a 
powerful aggressive war machine— 
all of these call for a new American 
approach to the problem of alliances. 
Unless this trend is halted, some Euro- 
pean and Asian nations still free will 
be entrapped by the Moscow-Peiping 
“co-existence” maneuver, will isolate 
themselves from America and replace 
American aid and protection by Soviet 
subversion and domination. The il- 
lusion of coalition, when there is no 
real dynamic democratic coalition, can 
only promote among the American 
people false notions of strength and 
security with an inevitable recurrence 
of isolationism, Everything must be 
done to prevent both of these develop- 
ments which could only spell Soviet 
world domination and Communist en- 
slavement. 

Our country wants and needs allies. 
America wants no satellites or vassals 
—no partners held together, as in the 
Soviet orbit, by force, fear and fraud. 
We want only self-reliant, independ- 
ent nations, cooperating for peace, 
freedom, and human well-being. But, 
to be a source of unity and strength, 
the alliance must be based on common 
binding principles. While there can 
be differences in an alliance over tac- 
tics, there can be none over the bind- 
ing principles. A common purpose, a 
common sense of urgency and ma- 
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chinery for permanent cooperation, 
are indispensible to an effective alli- 
ance of free nations. Such an alliance 
must grow and expand from its initial 
defensive military nature into an asso- 
ciation for positive political and eco- 
nomic collaboration and mutual assist- 
ance. Obviously, such an alliance can- 
not be proclaimed. It requires patient 
preparatory measures to insure its 
gradual growth and success. 

9. The establishment of non-aggres- 
sion and mutual aid pacts between two 
or more free nations (United States 
and Republic of Korea, Republic of 
China, ete.) and regional collective 
security machinery (NATO) should be 
sought in preparation for and until 
such time as an agreement can be 
reached for organizing a world-wide 
collective security system to meet the 
global Communist challenge and deter 
its threat to world peace. 


10. The exploitation and aggrava- 
tion of the differences, difficulties and 
the hostility of the peoples of the 
satellite countries to the Moscow 
dictatorship, divisions within the en- 
tire Soviet orbit—within its ruling 
clique, its economic and political con- 
tradictions, the smouldering hostility 
of the people in the satellite lands and 
the Russian and Chinese peoples 
against their Communist oppressors 
and exploiters must be conducted 
systematically and energetically. 


11. The categoric rejection of every 
economic or political measure which 
would help the Communist dictator- 
ships overcome the economic and po- 
litical difficulties brought on by their 
false policies or would aid them in 
consolidating their dictatorships and 
strengthening their war-economy and 
military machine is likewise essential 
to a consistent, coherent and effective 
global foreign policy. 


12. The reduction to a minimum of 
trade with the Soviet orbit by our 
country and as many other democra- 
cies as possible should be a cardinal 


aim of our national policy. This 
should be effected through (a) estab- 
lishment of a Free World Trade and 
Prosperity Area in which the economic 
relations among the _ participating 
countries are to be expanded, purchas- 
ing power and productivity raised, and 
prices of basic raw materials stabil- 
ized; (b) setting up by the participat- 
ing countries of a special fund for 
compensating any nation which has 
suffered economic loss as a result 
of its loyal participation in such eco- 
nomic collaboration aimed at discour- 
aging aggression and preserving world 
peace, 


13. The marked expansion of cul- 
tural, political and economic relations 
among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere with a view of raising 
living standards, strengthening de- 
mocracy, and enabling the New World 
to play a unified and greater role in 
the world crisis. 


14. The American government civil- 
ian and military agencies and private 
corporations employing labor abroad 
should (a) adhere strictly to policies 
aimed at strengthening the free trade 
union organizations; (b) utilize most 
efficient methods of production and 
administration so as to provide higher 
wages and better working conditions 
than those prevailing; (c) desist from 
any interference in the internal affairs 
of the country where they have such 
undertakings. 


Program of Action 


In line with the fundamentals out- 
lined for the revision of our nation’s 
foreign policy and toward the pro- 
tection of peace and the promotion 
of freedom, we propose that our gov- 
ernment should pursue the following 
course of action: 


1. Full rearmament—nmilitary, po- 
litical, and economic—to deter and de- 
feat Communist subversion and Mos- 
cow-Peiping aggression against the 
free nations in every part of the world. 
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2. Toward reducing international 
tension and securing a peaceful solu- 
tion of such issues as the national 
reunification of Germany, Korea and 
China, there should be held UN-super- 
vised democratic elections in these 
countries for the purpose of choosing 
legitimate authoritative governments 
which are to enjoy full sovereignty 
and represent their peoples in the UN. 

3. Toward promoting prosperity in 
the free world, our government should 
call for an international economic con- 
ference of non-totalitarian countries, 
to join in a program of eliminating 
trade barriers among them, increasing 
their productivity, improving their 
standard of living, securing stability 
of prices and rational international 
utilization of the surplus manpower. 
At this conference, our government 
should seek the establishment of 
an international consumers’ ten-year 
eredit fund of ten billion dollars to 
facilitate long-term installment buy- 
ing especially by the peoples of the 
economically underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

4. Toward exposing the fraudulent 
Communist peace campaigns and re- 
ducing international tension, our gov- 
ernment should popularize its program 
for promoting genuine disarmament, 
_the worldwide peaceful use of atomic 
energy, and the actual prohibition of 
all atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction through effective control 
and rigid international inspection on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

5. Toward eliminating the vestiges 
of war bitterness and safeguarding 
elementary human rights and decency, 
maximum effort should be made to 
have the Communist dictatorships re- 
lease the many thousands of World 
War II war prisoners (Italians, Japa- 
nese and others), forcibly detained in 
violation of international law and the 
UN Charter. 


6. Toward testing Soviet readiness 
_to engage in serious negotiations for 


reducing international tension, our 
government should insist that Moscow 
must first of all grant Austria a state 
treaty and withdraw its military 
forces from the territory of the Re- 
public of Austria. 


1. Toward strengthening peace and 
democracy in Europe, the German Fed- 
eral Republic should be immediately 
accorded full sovereignty and ad- 
mitted into NATO on the basis of 
equality. In the event of any future 
Four-Power negotiations regarding 
Germany, these should be limited to 
the question of its national reunifica- 
tion through democratic elections. 


8. Toward strengthening Italian de- 
mocracy and enabling it to play its ap- 
propriate role in the community of 
free peoples, Italy should be drawn 
into the top NATO leadership and, in 
line with the Potsdam Conference De- 
eision of 1945, admitted into the UN. 
Trieste should be returned to Italian 
sovereignty. American offshore orders 
to Italy should be increased substan- 
tially to help her utilize her vast reser- 
voir of skilled workers and modern 
machinery for the production of arms 
and the advancement of collective se- 
curity. 

9. Toward demonstrating that 
henceforth our government will ac- 
tively and consistently support the 
aspirations of the colonial peoples to 
full national freedom, the State De- 
partment should (a) espouse the na- 
tional independence of Tunisia and 
Morocco and support their case before 
the UN; (b) provide generous moral, 
political and material assistance to 
the democratic Vietnamese forces de- 
termined to resist and defeat Commu- 
nist enslavement and to build a Re- 
public completely free of all colonial 
control; (c) favor self-determination 
for the people of Cyprus accompanied 
by full regard for the rights of minor- 
ity populations; and (d) make sure 
that American military equipment 
sent to any government will not be 
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used anywhere for suppressing the 
efforts of colonial peoples to achieve 
democracy and national freedom. 

10. Toward promoting peace, sta- 
bility and improvement of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the peoples of the 
Near East and thus enabling them to 
take their rightful place in the ranks 
of the free nations resisting Commu- 
nist subversion and aggression, our 
government should (a) be unsparing 
in its efforts to secure peace between 
the Arab States and Israel based on 
mutual recognition of each other’s 
existence and the overriding impor- 
tance of cooperation; (b) reject every 
move to organize the Middle East as 
a pivotal defence force without taking 
into account every country in this 
area; (c) insist that before any arms 
shall be extended to any country in 
this region, said country must demon- 
strate its earnest desire to improve the 
lot and rights of its people and live 
at peace with its neighbors; (d) the 
free and undisturbed use of the Suez 
Canal for international commerce in 
line with the clear and unequivocal 
order of the UN Security Council and 
the best interests of the free world; 
(e) agree to enter into concurrent 
reciprocal commitments in the strug- 
gle against Communist expansionism. 

11. Toward preserving the national 
independence and territorial integrity 
of India, Burma, Thailand, Pakistan 
and Indonesia, toward maintaining 
peace and advancing democracy and 
social progress in the Far Hast, our 
government shall: (a) spare no efforts 
to prevent the admission of the for- 
eign-imposed Mao Tse-tung regime 
into the UN, as well as oppose all 
moves which aid its consolidation and 
military buildup; (b) provide adequate 
help to speed the transformation of 
Formosa into a democracy that can 
serve as a model in Asia for human 
and labor rights as well as economic 
progress and military prowess; (c) aid 
the democratic Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong and Macao with a view of 


rallying these valuable forces for the 
cause of freedom, and; (d) help Japan 
build its national defense forces, se- 
cure greater access to the markets of 
the free world, and provide for Japa- 
nese consultations and cooperation 
with our country and other free na- 
tions regarding the vital problems of 
the Far East. 


12. Toward promoting better world 
understanding of America’s peaceful, 
democratic aspirations and way of life, 
toward appealing to and distinguish- 
ing between the totalitarian dictator- 
ships and their victims in Europe and 
Asia, the various government infor- 
mation agencies should be reorganized, 
improved and expanded. 


Foreign Service Academy, U.S., 
Proposed—(1954, pp. 384, 473) Res. 34: 


Whereas—There is general discus- 
sion regarding the capability of per- 
sonnel in the United States Depart- 
ment of State, and 

Whereas—The United States has 
not exerted any appreciable leader- 
ship or influence on the conference at 
Geneva, and 

Whereas—Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia has developed into a 
grave threat to the security of the 
world, and 


Whereas—We win wars but lose the 
peace, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That there shall be estab- 
lished as part of the State Department 
a school, academy or other institution 
similar to West Point, Annapolis, and 
the Air Force Academy, for the pur- 
pose of training and preparation of 
personnel in the art of diplomacy with 
foreign governments, and be it further 


Resolved—That we urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Senate and the Con- 
gress, in Washington, D. C., to consid- — 
er the establishment of a State De- 
partment Academy for our Diplomatic 
Service. 


Referred to the officers of the A. F. 
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of L. for study and whatever action 
may be warranted. 


Foreign Service, Training of Trade 
Unionists for—(1953, p. 320) Secre- 
tary of Labor Martin Durkin, while 
serving on the Committee of Educa- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, proposed a program to help 
equip men and women from our move- 
ment who may be called on for short 
or long term service for the free trade 
union movement in foreign countries. 
We concur in the Committee’s agree- 
ment with the principle of this pro- 
posal and urge that further considera- 
tion be given to it, so that it may be 
more fully planned, and, upon ap- 
proval, carried out at an early date. 

(P. 542) The convention commit- 
tee recommended, and convention ap- 
proved, that the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education work out definite 
plans for placing such a program in 
operation. 


Foreign Trade—(1955, p. 119) The 
American Federation of Labor has 
frequently gone on record as favoring 
a maximum of foreign trade, provided 
always, that such trade must be based 
on fair competitive standards. These 
standards must be such as will pro- 
tect the employment of our workers 
and prevent the undermining of our 
wage structure and the encouragement 
of inferior working conditions. This 
means simply that import competition 
must be examined in individual cases 
and a remedy provided when a compe- 
tent agency finds sufficient evidence of 
actual or imminent serious injury to 
justify relief. 

In furtherance of our basic policy of 
seeking to obtain expansion of inter- 
national commerce and removal of 
barriers to the world trade, our fed- 
eration should continue to support the 
trade agreements program. At the 
same time, we favor practical and 
workable administrative remedies that 
will assure the safeguarding of our 
labor standards against the inroads of 


goods made by low-wage foreign com- 
petitors. 


(P. 120) The American Federation 
of Labor has long favored a maximum 
of foreign trade that can be carried 
on without undermining our own wage 
structure and working conditions and 
without causing unemployment in our 
own ranks. We continue to adhere to 
this position and call for proper vigil- 
ance in upholding these standards 
against foreign competition that de- 
rives its cost advantage from lower 
wages and inferior working conditions 
that may prevail abroad. 


Forestry Problems, Conservation— 
(1942, p. 164) The Seattle Convention 
declared for an aggressive forest pro- 
gram including public regulation of 
forest practices or outright acquisi- 
tion of timberlands, when such action 
is in the public interest. 


Following the report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Forestry 
in 1941, a number of bills to strengthen 
the forest program, including public 
regulation of cutting practices on pri- 
vate forest lands were introduced, but 
no action has resulted. Meanwhile war- 
time demand for timber products has 
greatly accelerated depletion of the 
nation’s timber resources. Indiscrimi- 
nate cutting of all merchantable trees 
remains the prevalent practice in the 
virgin stands of the West. Stripping 
of immature second growth has be- 
come more destructive in the East be- 
cause current prices permit marketing 
of smaller trees. The productivity of 
forest lands and their ability to pro- 
vide employment for labor in the fu- 
ture are being needlessly undermined. 
There is every reason to believe that 
wartime requirements may be ade- 
quately met, without significant de- 
pletion, by cutting practices which 
conform to sound forestry principles. 


The pressure of wartime demand 
intensifies the need for public action 
to safeguard the economic produc- 
tivity of the 340,000,000 acres of pri- 
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vate forests which constitute three- 
fourths of all timber-growing land in 
the country, and which support, di- 
rectly, some 3,000,000 workers. Prompt 
action, adapted to local needs, is nec- 
essary. Such regulation must be safe- 
guarded both against bureaucratic ad- 
ministration and against the seizure 
of the regulatory machinery by the 
interests regulated. Only the Federal 
Government has the resources, the 
strength, and the capacity for leader- 
ship to do the job. Legislation which 
will extend beyond the war to insure 
a consistent. policy for the future 
seems to be the answer. 


(1942, p. 608) Wartime demands for 
timber products have increased the 
cutting of trees without adequate pro- 
tection for either immediate or long- 
range future needs. The importance 
of planned conservation of timber re- 
sources is so great and involves so 
many elements of public welfare that 
its neglect cannot but be viewed with 
growing concern by organized labor. 

Your committee recommends that 
the Executive Council be instructed to 
seek legislation which will provide a 
continued program of conservation 
and reforestration. 


(1952, pp. 256, 492) A. F. of L. re- 
ported support of legislation in be- 
half of the conservation of forestry 
resources and authorized continued 
“vigilance in that direction” and active 
support for the legislation. 


Fort Peck Project—(19385, p. 591) 
The contractors, with the consent and 
knowledge of the contracting officers 
in charge of the Fort Peck project, are 
using semi-skilled workers at semi- 
skilled workers’ wages to do the work 
of skilled workers. Mechanics are 
hired to do the work of mechanics at 
wages below the scale of $1.20 an hour 
fixed by the contract. Mechanics be- 
ing paid $1.20 an hour by contractors 
are discharged, and when so dis- 
charged are informed by represent- 
atives of the contractors that if they 


wish to work as helpers at eighty (80) 
cents an hour they can go back on the 
job again. This can be substantiated 
by affidavits. The A. F. of L. requests 
that an investigation by a Congres- 
sional committee as to the official con- 
duct of the officers in charge, the un- 
just practices of contractors with re- 
lation to their employes, laxity if any 
with reference to safety for employes, 
the housing and sanitary conditions in 
connection with the project, be insti- 
gated to the end that parties guilty 
of misconduct may be dealt with ac- 
cording to laws governing in the mat- 
ter and that the unjust practices may 
be discontinued, 


Foundation Funds, A. F. of L. Posi- 
tion On (see: Education). 


Foundry Employees, International 
Brotherhood, Merger with Molders— 
(1939, p. 52) Repeated efforts to 
bring about the merger of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Foundry Em- 
ployees with the International Molders 
Union of North America, were incor- 
porated in the report of the Executive 
Council. The report concluded with 
the following recommendation of the 
E.C.: 

A recital of facts makes it plain that 
all our efforts to bring about the amal- 
gamation of the International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employees and the 
International Molders Union of North 
America through conferences have 
failed. The Executive Council at the 
meeting held in May 1939 directed 
further, referring to the efforts which 
were put forth to bring about amalga- 
mation of the Foundry Employees and 
the Molders organizations through vol- 
untary agreement, “that if the amal- 
gamation is not effected by the time 
the Council prepares the report to the 
Convention, the Council will recom- 
mend to the Convention the revocation 
of the charter of the International 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employees.” 


In view of all the facts which have 
been presented and considered and in 
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line with the decision of the Executive 
Council made at its meeting held be- 
ginning May 10, 1939, the Executive 
Council recommends that the Fifty- 
Ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor revoke 
the charter of the International Broth- 
erhood of Foundry Employees and 
direct its membership to become afiili- 
ated with the International Molders 
Union of North America. 


(1939, p. 393) Recommendation of 
the convention committee unanimously 
adopted: 

The Executive Council has made re- 
peated efforts over the past four years 
to bring about amalgamation between 
this Union and the International Mold- 
ers Union. 

Efforts to hold meetings between the 
two unions have been rejected by the 
officers of the Foundry Employes Un- 
ion. 

Continued friction has existed in the 
foundry industry because of the im- 
proper organizing efforts of the Foun- 
dry Employes Union affecting all other 
International Unions having members 
employed in the foundries. 

At an Executive Council meeting 
held in May 1939 the facts surround- 
ing this matter were submitted to the 
Executive Council and the Council 
directed “that if the amalgamation is 
not effected by the time the Council 
prepares the report to the Convention, 
the Council will recommend to the 
Convention the revocation of the char- 
ter of the International Brotherhood 
of Foundry Employes.” 

Inasmuch as amalgamation has not 
been effected your committee recom- 
mends approval of the Council’s direc- 
tion to revoke the charter of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Foundry 
Employees and “direct its membership 
to become affiliated with the Inter- 
national Molders Union of North 
America.” 


Fraudulent Advertising Publications 
—(1936, p. 574) Numerous complaints 


have been made that certain irrespon- 
sible and unauthorized persons have 
gone into the jurisdictions of central 
bodies and solicited advertisements 
and contributions for alleged labor 
papers, year books, souvenir books, 
and other periodicals, to extract money 
from unsuspecting business firms. 
This practice is detrimental to the 
good name of organized labor, and it 
is injurious to legitimate labor papers 
in operation, in the jurisdiction of the 
central bodies. The E.C. is directed 
to use every effort to protect the cen- 
tral bodies from the damage now be- 
ing done by those responsible for the 
publication of such unauthorized 
newspapers, year books, annuals, and 
other publications. 


Free Enterprise (also see: Public 
Domain and Natural Resources)— 
(1943, p. 8) In keynote speech to the 
convention, the President of the A. F. 
of L. said, in part: 

We hear a great deal of talk these 
days from business men about pre- 
serving the free enterprise system. 
That free enterprise system faces a 
life or death test in the post-war era. 
Private industry itself can do more to 
preserve free enterprise than anyone 
else. The business leaders of the na- 
tion must be prepared to move boldly 
and swiftly the moment the last gun 
in this war is fired. They must be 
ready to convert almost over night 
from war time to peace time produc- 
tion. 

The leaders of American industry 
must have confidence in the future of 
America or the American people will 
lose confidence in them. They must 
face the risk and responsibility of in- 
vesting funds for the expansion of 
free enterprise on a scale never be- 
fore contemplated. The millions of 
workers now engaged in war indus- 
tries and the millions of young men 
now serving in the armed forces will 
need jobs. We dare not, and we must 
not, offer them bread lines. Nor does 
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labor want to see another WPA in 
America. 

How can this be avoided? The op- 
portunities are limitless. The construc- 
tion industry offers a striking exam- 
ple. Since the war started private 
construction, especially housing, has 
been at a complete standstill. As a 
result there is an acute shortage of 
decent housing in every community in 
the land. It is estimated that we will 
need 15,000,000 new homes in the ten 
years following the end of the war. 
This presents a glorious opportunity 
to private investment and private in- 
dustry. Construction of a million and 
a half homes a year for ten years will 
provide steady employment for two 
million construction workers and per- 
haps an additional five million work- 
ers in industries making building ma- 
terials and home furnishings and 
equipment. Thus, prompt revival of 
the construction industry when peace 
comes can prove the key to nation- 
wide business expansion and provide 
a miraculous stimulus to post-war 
prosperity. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions are determined 
to do everything in their power to en- 
courage and assist private industry in 
fulfilling its responsibilities to the na- 
tion. We also call upon our govern- 
ment to give private industry full sup- 
port in the critical days that lie ahead. 


(1945 An Epochal Year) 


Our basic objective is maintenance 
of our free enterprise system as the 
keystone of human freedom. Our im- 
mediate responsibility is maintenance 
of a free trade union movement as 
an essential component of free enter- 
prise. . . . Our economic welfare is 
best furthered through the free en- 
terprise system which assures indi- 
vidual freedom and_ responsibility 
and reaches its highest development 
through the cooperation of all con- 
cerned. Our institutions including the 
unions must serve the welfare of the 


nation and with equal care preserve 
opportunity for individual develop- 
ment and personal freedom of action. 
For realizing our goals we should 
utilize both private and public agen- 
cies depending upon the kind of sery- 
ice needed. 


(1947, pp. 12, 13,14) In his keynote 
address to the convention, Pres. Green 
expressed regret at the failure of the 
United Nations to bring about peace 
though the war had been over for 
more than 2 years. He dwelt at length 
on the importance of free enterprise 
to prosperity and peace, and called 
attention to the contribution which 
free workers in a free economy made 
in winning the war through unparal- 
leled production for our nation and 
her Allies. : 


Our great American labor movement 
is a staunch defender of our free en- 
terprise system here in America. We 
have witnessed since the war ended 
the trend in all other nations through- 
out the world, and that trend is to the 
left. Free enterprise has been wiped 
out in every nation under the sun, 
practically, except in America. Do 
those who make war on labor want to 
destroy the one labor agency that 
stands as a defender of the free en- 
terprise system in the United States 
of America? Well, I interpret the 
action of the sponsors of the Taft- 
Hartley bill as meaning that they pre- 
fer anti-labur legislation of this kind 
to limit the freedoms and the liberty 
of working men, than to have a great 
agency like the American Federation 
of Labor stand immovable in defense 
of the free enterprise system. 


Let them answer this question. Who 
was it that turned the way of labor in 
the nations throughout the world to 
the left? Who was it that caused 
them to abandon the free enterprise 
system in nations throughout the 
world? Well, it was those who op- 
pressed labor, who created the feeling 
of class hatred because of the attempt 
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to destroy it, and its liberties, its free- 
dom of action. 

For that reason I feel that on this 
occasion I can warn those men, the 
owners of industry, the reactionaries 
of the nation, against these attempts 
that are being made to destroy the 
organized labor movement through the 
enactment of anti-labor legislation. 


(1955, p. 145) In reporting on AFL 
support to legislative proposals pro- 
viding farm price supports, the E.C. 
made the following statement: 

“We believe that the free enter- 
prise economy of our country must 
be based upon a three-way balance be- 
tween free farmers, free labor, and 
private industry, with each entitled to 
a just share of the reward of produc- 
EtOH che. 


Free Trade Union Committee (also 
see: International Activities) —(1944, 
p. 556) Res. 158: 

Whereas—Victory over Nazi Ger- 
many and Japan is rapidly approach- 
ing and all nations will soon be freed 
from their domination and enslave- 
ment, and 

Whereas—Such liberation offers no 
automatic assurance that freedom and 
democracy will be restored or that the 
workers of each country will regain 
or be secure in their rights as free 
men and free workers, and 


Whereas—The record of free, demo- 
eratic trade union movements in all 
lands during the past decade, and par- 
ticularly during this war has demon- 
strated that they are the firmest pil- 
lars of peace and democracy and the 
most uncompromising foes of all 
forms of tyranny and aggression, and 


Whereas—Only the earliest possible 
reestabishment of powerful free and 
democratic trade unions can protect 
the workers of each union, assure a 
constantly rising standard of living to 
them and reduce and possibly elimi- 
nate the unfair competition in inter- 
national trade of under-paid, regi- 


mented and exploited labor abroad 
which might otherwise constitute a 
most serious menace to our wage and 
living standards in America, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the 64th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor recognizes the moral right and 
obligation of our labor movement to 
assist our fellow workers in other 
countries, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorses the Free 
Trade Union Committee of the Labor 
League for Human Rights, official re- 
lief arm of the American Federation 
of Labor, and call upon all affiliated 
organizations and members to support 
the campaign for the Free Trade 
Union Fund of $1,000,000.00 in Janu- 
ary, 1945, in order to assure prompt 
practical assistance to the workers of 
liberated countries in Europe and Asia 
as well as to the workers of Central 
and South America in their efforts to 
organize free democratic trade unions, 
and that this fund shall be adminis- 
tered under the supervision of a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor which will issue public reports 
on all receipts and expenditures of the 
Fund. 


In recommending concurrence in 
this resolution your Committee wishes 
to emphasize the importance of re- 
establishing of free trade unions 
throughout the world, and in accom- 
plishing this it is imperative that we 
have the utmost cooperation not only 
of the trade unions but of the individ- 
ual members of the organizations as 
represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor throughout the land. To 
assure this support and cooperation, 
your Committee recommends that all 
national and international unions, as 
well as state federations of labor and 
city central bodies call upon their re- 
spective members to give their utmost 
support and cooperation in this cam- 
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paign to promote free trade unionism 
throughout the world. It also recom- 
mends that the national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor urge its organ- 
izers and representatives to cooper- 
ate in carrying this campaign to a 
successful conclusion, and that the 
American Federation of Labor like- 
wise call upon its organizers and rep- 
resentatives to cooperate in a similar 
way. 
(1946, p. 600) Res. 190: 


Whereas—The Free Trade Union 
Committee of the Labor League for 
Human Rights has, for the past two 
years, warned American trade union- 
ists of the consequences of the destruc- 
tion and demolition of free and demo- 
cratic trade unions throughout the 
war-torn world and the need for help 
in rebuilding these trade unions, and 


Whereas — Free and democratic 
trade unions form a true basis for fu- 
ture peace and security in all countries 
where the scourge of war has been 
deeply felt, and 


Whereas—The Free Trade Union 
Committee through its representatives 
in Europe and Latin America has al- 
ready assisted in rebuilding the free 
and democratic unions of various 
countries through the funds made 
available by generous contributions of 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and 


Whereas—More financial aid and 
material is required to help the free 
trade union leaders in Europe, South 
America and Asia to rebuild strong 
organizations, therefore, be it 

Resolved — That The American 
Federation of Labor in sixty-fifth con- 
vention assembled endorses the work 
already carried out so gloriously to 
help our brothers and sisters in the 
free and democratic trade unions of 
other lands and urges all A. F of L. 
members to support morally and 
financially the noble aims and pur- 
poses of the Free Trade Union Com- 


mittee of the Labor League for Hu- 
man Rights. 


(1949, p. 441) The convention 
unanimously approved the report of 
its committee which considered the 
section of the E.C. Report devoted to 
an accounting of the work of the Free 
Trade Union Committee representa- 
tives in Europe, Austria, Germany 
and India. The convention report 
stated in part: 


The achievements of the Free Trade 
Union Committee and the various A. 
F. of L. representatives abroad show 
how much can be done on behalf of 
free trade unionism and democracy 
when Communism and other brands of 
totalitarianism and reaction are sys- 
tematically and vigorously assaulted 
rather than half-heartedly and hap- 
hazardly resisted. ... 


Though we have contributed greatly 
to the resurgence and restoration of 
free trade unionism, especially in 
countries once under the yoke of to- 
talitarian tyrannies, very much re- 
mains to be done. Under no circum- 
stances must we diminish our nu- 
merous and varied activities. With the 
impending formation of an interna- 
tional federation of free trade unions, 
we will be confronted with new tasks 
and old duties in new forms. Much de- 
pends on how this new world body of 
labor develops its work and cam- 
paigns. 

(1950, pp. 115, 504) The conven- 
tion adopted the following committee 
statement and recommendations re- 
garding the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee: 

Your committee notes that working 
under the guidance of the Interna- 
tional Labor Relations Committee and 
the Executive Council, the Free Trade 
Union Committee has since the last 
convention achieved highly significant 
results in stimulating and assisting 
the cause of free trade unionism in 
many distant lands. 


The varied and expanding activities 
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of the Free Trade Union Committee 
have brought throughout the interna- 
tional labor movement great credit, in- 
fluence, and prestige to the A. F. of L. 
as the most militant and consistent 
enemy of every brand of totalitarian 
despotism, as the most vigorous cham- 
pion of the rights and interests of 
labor, and as the most effective and 
aggressive opponent of Communist in- 
filtration and subversion in the demo- 
cratic community. These splendid serv- 
ices to American and world free labor 
have been made possible only through 
the genuine cooperation and the gen- 
erous moral and material assistance of 
the Executive Council and various in- 
ternational unions. . . 


Your committee can also report that 
the extensive literature publication 
program and the International Free 
Trade Union News published monthly 
in English, French, German and 
Italian and now reaching many scores 
of thousands of workers in every part 
of the world have won widespread rec- 
ognition and appreciation, because of 
their value in enlightening the inter- 
national labor movement and students 
of labor everywhere about the ideals 
and institutions of the American peo- 
ple and the trade union movement in 
the United States and about the plight 
of the working people under the iron 
heel of Soviet and other despotic re- 
gimes, 

The grave international crisis, 
America’s role therein as a force for 
peace and freedom, and the increas- 
ingly significant participation of 
American labor in world affairs call 
for the expansion of the activities of 
the Free Trade Union Committee and 
its role as the most effective auxiliary 
of the A F. of L. in the field of inter- 
national labor. 


(1951, p. 80) The E.C. submitted an 
illuminating statement on the activ- 
ities of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee. The convention committee 
considering this subject submitted the 


following report which was unani- 
mously approved (p. 472): 

Our country has become the leading 
democratic power. In the present 
crisis, our country plays the decisive 
role in the defense of human freedom 
and peace. The vigorous interest and 
participation of the A. F. of L. in 
world affairs and in the international 
labor movement constitute a powerful 
guarantee that the foreign policy of 
our nation will be of, by, and for the 
people—that it will be entirely demo- 
cratic and peaceful. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the American labor move- 
ment has special responsibilities and 
duties to fulfill in the realm of world 
labor which Communist totalitarian- 
ism hypocritically pretends to cham- 
pion. 

The Free Trade Union Committee 
has been of real service in enabling the 
A. F. of L. to meet with great effec- 
tiveness these new responsibilities and 
duties. We need but cite the commit- 
tee’s assistance to the ICFTU, its pub- 
lications, its pioneer work for free 
trade unionism in areas like India, 
Thailand, and Indonesia, and its unre- 
lenting fight against slave labor. In 
consequence, the A. F. of L. has re- 
ceived world-wide recognition as the 
leader in the fight against forced la- 
bor. The slave labor map published 
by the Free Trade Union Committee 
has won extensive approval as a 
mighty weapon for freedom in many 
parts of the world.... 


Our country’s decisive role as a 
force for freedom and peace, in the 
acute world crisis, the increasingly 
important role of the A. F. of L. in the 
international labor movement and in 
the molding of a sound foreign policy 
for our nation, call for the whole- 
hearted support of the Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee by every International 
affiliate so that this valuable auxiliary 
of the A. F. of L. may continue to im- 
prove and increase its vitally impor- 
tant activities. 
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(1952, p. 1388, 546) Your Committee 
on International Relations has care- 
fully considered this section of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report regarding the 
activities of this dynamic auxiliary of 
the A. F. of L. We recommend your 
indorsement of this section. 


We commend the Free Trade Union 
Committee for its energy and effec- 
tiveness in carrying out the interna- 
tional policies of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in promoting an inter- 
est in and understanding and support 
of these policies by the membership of 
our affiliates, and in furthering the 
knowledge of these policies abroad as 
well as at home. 


As the strongest free trade union 
movement and as the leading labor 
federation in the United States— 
which bears the heaviest burdens of 
world democratic leadership—the A. 
F. of L. has special responsibilities and 
tasks in aiding and rallying the ranks 
of the international free trade union 
movement to eliminate the threat of 
Communist subversion and to deter 
and, if need be, defeat the menace of 
Russian aggression against world 
peace, human freedom, and social 
progress. ... 

We point to the special value of 
having representatives of the A. F. 
of L. in various countries to study and 
observe at first hand the labor move- 
ments and conditions abroad, so that 
they can become fully qualified and 
available to serve the international 
free trade union movement. We point 
to the further value and need of such 
A. F. of L. observers in counteracting 
the Communist slander campaign 
which has for decades made our coun- 
try and the A. F. of L. its special tar- 
gets, and in promoting better under- 
standing and cementing lasting friend- 
ship between the American and other 
democratic labor movements. 


In all its activities, the Free Trade 
Union Committee has endeavored to 
work in close association with the In- 


ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and to help its efforts 
ffor developing and strengthening the 
free trade union movement, 

We recommend generous support 
of the publications and activities of 
the Free Trade Union Committee as a 
valuable A. F. of L. auxiliary body. 


Freedom (also see: Racial Discrim- 
ination, 1958). 


Freedom of Speech, Press and As- 
semblage—(1928, p. 279) The funda- 
mental principles of civil liberty are 
necessary to democratic government. 
History has proved that freedom of 
speech, press and assemblage are es- 
sential to orderly progress. The con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of 
speech, press and assemblage have 
been seriously restricted by action of 
the courts and by certain laws passed 
in some states. We believe the prose- 
cution of persons for the expression of 
political or economic views is con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of 
American government and the letter 
and spirit of the constitution. 

The principles of human freedom, as 
enunciated in the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States against slavery and involuntary 
servitude and in the constitutional 
provisions for free speech, free press 
and free assemblage, must be fully es- 
tablished in order that greater prog- 
ress may be made for a better and 
happier life for all the people. 

The A. F. of L. urges the repeal 
of such laws as its E.C., or its con- 
ventions, find to be in contravention 
of the principles set forth in this 
resolution. 

(1931, p. 466) The A. F. of L. de- 
nounces all attempts by police authori- 
ties to suppress free speech and peace- 
able assemblage, and demand the pros- 
ecution of all officers so abusing their 
power. We further condemn all legis- 
lation intended to limit the freedom 
of the press or of the individual to 
express freely their opinions, and 
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urge the repeal of any such statutes 
now in force. 

(P. 126) The A. F. of L. is much 
interested in the appeal to the U:S. 
Supreme Court of a law enacted by 
the Minnesota legislature permitting 
the suspension of any newspaper that 
contained matter offensive to the au- 
thorities. 

The appellants contended that it 
was a violation of the constitution of 
the United States which guarantees 
a free press. In the opinion read by 
Chief Justice Hughes a majority of 
the Supreme Court said: “The fact 
that the liberty of the press may be 
abused by miscreant purveyors of 
scandal does not make any the less 
necessary the immunity of the press 
from previous restraint in dealing 
with official misconduct. Subsequent 
punishment for such abuses as may 
exist is the appropriate remedy, con- 
sistent with constitutional privilege.” 

The Court held that any one libeled 
had recourse to the courts. The Court 
also said: “Charges of reprehensible 
conduct, and in particular of official 
malfeasance, unquestionably create a 
public scandal, but the theory of the 
constitutional guarantee is that even 
a more serious public evil would be 
caused by authority to prevent publi- 
cation.” 

The A. F. of L. believes that the 
decision is a great victory for free 
speech and free press and that it will 
have an effect on the issuance of in- 
junctions in labor disputes forbidding 
strikers to talk to strikebreakers or 
to publish facts concerning the con- 
troversy. 

The anti-injunction bill supported 
by the A. F. of L., which will be con- 
sidered by the forthcoming session of 
Congress, provides for this protection 
in labor disputes as enunciated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

(1936, p. 664) The A. F. of L., 
from the beginning, has been an ac- 
tive champion of freedom of the press, 
the right of a newspaper to publish 


its views without censorship. Free 
institutions must vanisk the moment 
that freedom of the press is restricted 
or denied. 

The policy of a newspaper relative 
to labor and other national and inter- 
national questions, involves a news- 
paper’s right to express its owner’s 
opinion. When a newspaper expresses 
views and advocates policies which 
meet with public displeasure, this may 
affect its circulation, for the right to 
freedom of the press is no greater 
than the right of citizens to read or 
purchase. 


Sturdily defending the freedom of 
the press, the A. F. of L. has never 
advocated the boycotting of even those 
publications avowedly anti-union which 
continually attack the A. F. of L. and 
its policies, and the personal motives 
and character of trade union officials. 
Their right to attack is only equal to 
our right to attack in return, and to 
freely criticize through our publica- 
tions. 

(1944, pp. 187, 413) The section of 
the Executive Council’s Report headed, 
“Freedom of Speech,” relates that a 
resolution adopted by the 1943 con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor was submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at hearings on a bill to 
amend the Communications Act of 
1934, The resolution provided as fol- 
lows: 

Res. 102: 


Whereas—In its 1942 report, the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment pointed out in detail the vast 
potential possibilities of post-war 
building trades employment in the in- 
dicated development of the television, 
frequency modulation and electronic 
industries; and 

Whereas—The expansion of radio 
broadcasting, television, frequency 
modulation, facsimile, and allied elec- 
tronic services can best be furthered 
through the broadest possible appli- 
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cation of the traditional American free 
enterprise principle; and 
Whereas—The United States Su- 
preme Court, in its decision of May, 
1948, has so interpreted the present 
Federal Communications Act as to 
empower the Commission to take prac- 
tically any action it chooses with ref- 
erence to radio program material and 
the business relationships of broad- 
casters, with a resulting serious threat 
of governmental domination of broad- 
casting content; therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urges that the Con- 
gress of the United States should, at 
the earliest possible date, assure the 
preservation of freedom of speech on 
the air waves by enacting changes in 
the present Communications Act pre- 
scribing the limits of government 
supervision of the radio and allied in- 
dustries, and definitely safeguarding 
broadcasting from any actual or im- 
plied government censorship authority 
over program content. By such re- 
consideration of the Act, we believe, 
a secure foundation may be laid for 
the post-war expansion of the radio, 
television and other new electronic in- 
dustries upon a free and constructive 
competitive basis. 

No action was taken by the Con- 
gress. 

Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section of the Executive 
Council’s Report and reaffirmation by 
this Convention of its previous ap- 
proval of the resolution. 

Labor’s Rights—(1947, p. 141) The 
convention unanimously approved the 
introduction to the Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council which contained the 
following pronouncement: 


Laws and institutions can only pro- 
vide opportunities for liberty. Hach 
individual must achieve freedom in his 
own life by intelligent adherence to 
practices and habits that enable him 
to decide the problems of his life as 
he lives in the community with his 


fellow citizens. Freedom is the most 
precious possession of human beings. 
It is something which we cannot take 
for granted. To assure its preserva- 
tion we must use and safeguard it. In 
determining policies and changes our 
first criterion should be its effect on 
the right of the individual to decide 
his own life and to enjoy those per- 
sonal rights with which every individ- 
ual is endowed. 


Some of these rights are exercised 
collectively as in the political and eco- 
nomic fields citizens join parties, un- 
ions, or employers’ associations to use 
their rights effectively. The impor- 
tant thing is for each to make his de- 
cision without arrest, imprisonment, or 
other impairment of personal freedom. 

(1947, p. 598) The Executive Coun- 
cil began its report most appropri- 
ately by referring to the invasions of 
labor’s rights and freedom during the 
past year. We deeply regret the poli- 
cies adopted by Congress during its 
last session, for they are an obstacle 
to our plans for world-wide democracy. 
The Council in effect reminds that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
dom.” In determining policies it urges 
as the first criterion the effect on the 
right of each individual to determine 
his own life and to enjoy those per- 
sonal rights with which every indi- 
vidual is endowed. 


The second criterion is to maintain 
unimpaired opportunity to exercise 
collectively such basic rights as they 
cannot effectively exercise individually. 

National Independence—(19538, pp. 
244, 663) Under the title “Strug- 
gle for National Freedom” the E.C. 
dealt with the world-wide struggle for — 
national freedom and independence — 
now gripping many millions of people 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe, The re- — 
port stated in part: 

If world peace and freedom are to 
be preserved, the democracies will have 
to break with every vestige of colo- 
nialism in Tunisia, Morocco, Indo- 
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China, Egypt and everywhere else.... 
Unfortunately, some of the democra- 
cies have not realized this. .. . They 
have yet to realize that, unless the 
free peoples rally to their side, the 
many millions of Asia and Africa 
craving national liberation, will be 
won over or neutralized by the Com- 
munist demagogues. Such a Com- 
munist success would be a catastro- 
phe for the cause of peace and human 
decency. 

The report of the convention com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted as 
follows: 

In this light, we earnestly appeal to 
the democratic nationalist forces and 
to the free trade unionists in their 
ranks: Do not lose faith in the camp of 
international democracy because some 
of its members are still making grave 
mistakes. Do not turn to any totali- 
tarian regime—whether it be the Com- 
munist, Falangist or any other type— 
for aid. Acceptance of such aid will 
fatally compromise your cause and 
lead only to your total enslavement 
and postpone the liberation of your 
people for many years to come. 

As the leading democratic power, 
our government has the heaviest re- 
sponsibility for advancing the cause 
of national independence and human 
freedom. Toward this end, our gov- 
ernment representatives must do much 
more than point to the anti-colonial 
origin of our Republic. Nor can we ex- 
pect that lip service to the cause of na- 
tional freedom in the distant future 
will make up for the loss of moral pres- 
tige and influence suffered by our 
country as a result of our govern- 
ment’s failure to support the Tunisian 
and Moroccan people in their quest 
for a hearing before the UN on the 
occasion of the French imperialist re- 
pression of democratic rights in Tu- 
nisia and: the recent deposing and 
deportation of the Sultan of Morocco. 

There is no reason why our country 
should bear the burden of and the 
blame for the repressive colonialist 


policies of some of our allies. There is 
every reason why the American people 
should help France defeat Communist 
aggression in Indo-China and build 
Viet Nam into an independent republic 
and bastion of democracy in Southeast 
Asia. But there is neither rhyme nor 
reason why the American people 
should spend a single penny on aiding 
imperialist interests to maintain 
colonial domains in Indo-China, North 
Africa or elsewhere. To underwrite 
colonialism is to undermine the worthi- 
est ideals and most vital interests of 
the democratic and peace-loving world. 
We, therefore, strongly urge our 
government to assert American lead- 
ership and initiative in the democratic 
fold, to stop yielding to the pressure 
of imperialist cliques, and instead 
bring to bear its fullest moral and ma- 
terial pressure on our democratic al- 
lies to put an early end to their colon- 
ialist policies. We should actively 
aid the legitimate and laudable aspira- 
tions of the democratic free trade un- 
ions and nationalist organizations to 
full national freedom for their peoples. 
Toward this end, we propose that: 


1. We reaffirm the decision of the 
70th A. F, of L. Convention imploring 
our government to address an appeal 
to the French Government for the im- 
mediate restoration of democratic 
rights in Tunisia and Morocco and for 
the release of all free trade unionists 
and members of the democratic na- 
tionalist organizations (Neo-Destour 
and Istiqlal) imprisoned because of 
their struggle for national freedom. 

2. The United States delegation to 
the UN should call for a report by 
the French Government on what it has 
done to carry out Resolution No. 612 
(December 19, 1952) of the General 
Assembly relative to the Tunisian 
question. 


3. Our government should officially 
call upon France to grant immediately 
self-government to Tunisia, Morocco 
and Indo-China and establish with 
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these sovereign states a relationship 
modeled after the British Common- 
wealth. 

4, Our government should take the 
initiative in having the UN either 
through the Trusteeship Council or 
some specially designated agency, act 
to prepare concrete plans for further- 
ing self-government and democratic 
institutions in each non-self-governing 
territory, so that the national inde- 
pendence of these peoples be attained 
within specified periods fixed by the 
General Assembly. 

5. In lne with President Eisenhow- 
er’s proposal for war on poverty on a 
global scale, and through expansion of 
the Point Four program, measures 
should be taken by our government 
and the appropriate UN agencies to 
increase the productivity, improve the 
standards of life and labor, and raise 
the purchasing power of the people in 
the economically underdeveloped areas. 


Fulbright Act—(1947, pp. 286, 442) 
The enactment of the Fulbright Act is 
a noteworthy example of American 
foreign policy. This Act makes ayvail- 
able for educational purposes funds 
owed us by foreign governments on 
surplus property purchases. Instead of 
repaying us in dollars our neighbors 
are allowed to repay us in training 
for international good will. The pur- 
pose of the program is excellent. We 
would, however, urge that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor make sure 
that the A. F. of L. and the American 
Federation of Teachers are repre- 
sented on the Advisory Board named 
to formulate policy for the adminis- 
tration of this Act. Labor must help 
formulate the plans for this program. 


Future Craftsmen of America — 
(1936, p. 566) There is being pro- 
moted an organization of boys to be 
known as “The Future Craftsmen of 
America,” composed, according to the 
tentative organization plan, “of three 
affiliated organizations; namely, Ap- 
prentice Craftsmen of America for 


the apprentice group, Junior Crafts- 
men of America for the All-Day trade 
group, Amateur Craftsmen of Amer- 
ica for the Industrial Arts group. 


While no revised plan has come to 
our attention, but the tentative plan 
carries all the indications and lan- 
guage of open-shop employers, setting 
forth, among others, as objectives 
“to assist the apprentice in acquir- 
ing ... accuracy, thoroughness, judg- 
ment, quality of workmanship, speed, 
loyalty, safety and personal and work- 
ing relationships;” membership grades 
and privileges being based on the boys 
having productively invested from $12 
to $100. 

The A. F. of L. is requested to cause 
a thorough study to be made of the 
plan of organizing the prospective 
craftsmen of this nation and take 
measures, if in their judgment it seems 
necessary, to prevent our boys from 
entering avenues which may prove 
hazardous to their future without 
proper safeguards of their economic 
welfare. 


Garment Workers Union, Ladies’— 
(also see: C.1.0.)—(1926, p. 94) The 
A. F. of L. extends its full support 
to the striking cloakmakers of New 
York city, authorizes the E.C. of the 
A. F. of L. to call immediately on all 
affiliated unions for financial assist- 
ance, urging them to respond speedily 
and generously so as to assure com- 
plete victory to the striking cloak- 
makers in their present struggle and 
contest. 

(1928, p. 283) In the twenty-eight 
years of its existence as a national 
labor organization affiliated with the — 
A. F. of L, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union has always 
remained true and loyal to the princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, has 
always readily assisted morally and 
materially other labor organizations, 
and has in return received the gen- 
erous cooperation and aid of the A. F. 
of L., of its E.C, and of many of its 
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affiliated unions whenever such aid 
and cooperation was asked for. The 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union is now approaching the ex- 
piration of the collective agreements 
with the cloak and dress manufac- 
turers’ associations in the main cen- 
ter of its industry, in New York City, 
and will soon begin negotiations with 
these employers looking forward to a 
renewal of the collective agreements 
involving tens of thousands of workers. 


Therefore the H.C. is directed to 
give the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union all cooperation 
and assistance to successfully com- 
plete the task of renewing these 
agreements with the best results for 
the workers and to help reinforce the 
position and prestige of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in the trades over which it has 
jurisdiction. 

(1940, pp. 56, 464) In commending 
the action of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers in reaffiliating with 
the A, F. of L., the following recom- 
mendation of the convention commit- 
tee was adopted: Your Committee 
expresses the hope that other inter- 
national unions which left the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will emulate 
the splendid statesmanship of this 
union and return to their proper house 
so that wage earners will be repre- 
sented by one strong united family of 
labor. 


(1940, p. 551) Im approving and 
commending the reaffiliation of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, the convention adopted the 
following statement: 

... The action taken by this great 
International Union and its officers 
has a far-reaching effect upon that 
membership and upon the trade union 
movement, aS represented by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It has always been recognized that 
this great organization in addition to 
its virility, has given special consider- 


ation to the education of its member- 
ship and the development of their 
cultural possibilities, as evidenced, 
among other things, by their play 
“Pins and Needles,’ in which all of 
the actors were members of their 
union, having their primary education 
as actors in the numerous local theat- 
rical groups whose activities were car- 
ried on under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Union. 


This organization was one of the 
first to establish a summer camp 
where its members could vacation dur- 
ing the summertime under wholesome 
trade union conditions and where 
their education in the problems of la- 
bor could be continued. 


There was profound regret when 
circumstances removed them from our 
councils. There is much satisfaction 
in their return. Their re-affiliation had 
a most far-reaching effect upon the 
organized movement which had fondly 
hoped to supersede the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Their return to the family of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
have a far-reaching influence upon 
other organizations not now affiliated 
with us, and should hasten the day 
and make easier those negotiations 
which we fervently hope will soon be 
resumed having for their purpose the 
unifying of the American trade union 
movement. 


We welcome the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and extend 
to them without reserve the hand of 
friendship, fellowship and fraternity. 


Garnishment of Salaries, Govern- 
ment Employees—(1954, p. 129) H.R. 
3602 would have opened to garnish- 
ment proceedings members of the 
Congress and of the Supreme Court, 
the Federal Judiciary in general and 
Government employes. This bill was 
the most sweeping in its inclusion of 
many introduced in the Congress af- 
fecting these classes of citizens. 


We spoke firmly in our position on 
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H.R. 3602 and pointed out that local 
authorities should continue to legis- 
late in this field whenever practicable. 
We further stated that by including 
the Judiciary, judges would be sub- 
ject to the subpoenas of local courts 
and to the dictates of the lawmakers. 

This bill automatically expired with 
the end of the Second Session of Con- 
gress without even achieving a report. 

It has been our consistent stand in 
opposition over the years which has 
gone far toward discouraging this 
type of legislation, largely on the 
grounds that merchants and others 
should exercise proper caution in ex- 
tending credit. In addition, conditions 
have changed materially in recent 
years and credit unions have been cre- 
ated for easy access by government 
employes. 

There is less stringency in circula- 
tion of money. Government agencies 
insist employes pay their debts or face 
the alternative of outright dismissal. 


Genocide— (1950, pp. 325, 486) Res, 
102: 

Whereas—The crime of genocide or 
mass destruction of human life has, 
throughout history, affronted the con- 
science of mankind, and 


Whereas — Hand-in-hand with such 
campaigns of oppression and violence, 
free trade unions are invariably de- 
stroyed and workers are forced into 
slave labor, with resulting repercus- 
sions in the lowering of labor stand- 
ards throughout the world, and 

Whereas—The United Nations, un- 
der the leadership of the United States 
delegation, has adopted an interna- 
tional Convention outlawing Genocide, 
and 

Whereas—The brutal Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea has emphasized 
the necessity of strengthening the 
United Nations in every way possible 
at this critical time, and 

Whereas—Ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention by the Senate of the 
United States would give great moral 


strength to the United Nations as a 
force for peace, and 


Whereas—Nine member nations of 
the United Nations have already rati- 
fied the Convention, and 


Whereas — Prompt ratification of 
this Convention Against Genocide by 
the United States is necessary if this 
nation is to maintain its position as 
the leading advocate of international 
law and justice, and 


Whereas— The President of the 
United States, the Department of 
State and a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate have recom- 
mended that this country become a 
party to the Convention, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—By the 69th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor that we give our full endorse- 
ment and support to the United Na- 
tions Convention Against Genocide 
and that we ask the Senate of the 
United States to ratify this Treaty 
without delay, and, be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall immediately 
communicate with the members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
urging them to take immediate action ~ 
in favorably reporting the Convention © 
to the floor of the Senate, and, be it 
further | 


Resolved—That every member of the | 
Senate be informed of our support of - 
this treaty. | 


Germany (see also: European Re- 
covery; Economic Cooperation Admin- — 
istration). . 


German Boycott—(1934, pp. 173, 
569) The 1933 Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
clared: 


That the A. F. of L. join with 
other public-spirited organizations — 
in our own country in officially 
adopting a boycott against German- 
made goods and German service, 
this boycott to continue until the 
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German government recognizes the 
right of the working people of Ger- 
many to organize into bona fide, in- 
dependent trade unions of their own 
choosing, and until Germany ceases 
its repressive policy of persecution 
of Jewish people. 


Acting under that authority the 
president of the A. F. of L. on Decem- 
ber 26, 1933, issued the following: 


“To National and International Un- 
ions, State Federations of Labor, 
City Central Bodies, and Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions: 


“The utter destruction of the Trade 
Union Movement in Germany and the 
arrest of many of its officers and 
leaders by the German Government 
has attracted the attention of all 
classes of people in the United States, 
as well as throughout the world. It 
became a matter of consideration and 
discussion at the recent convention of 
the A. F. of L. because the complete 
annihilation of the German trade un- 
ion movement and the unjustifiable 
persecution of its officers and active 
members appealed to the sympathies 
and sentiments of the officers and dele- 
gates to the convention. 


“Because the information relating to 
the cruel treatment accorded the offi- 
cers and members of trade unions in 
Germany and the Jewish people was 
so conclusive and shocking, the con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. concurred 
in the recommendation made by the 
E.C. 

“Pursuant to this action of the con- 
vention, therefore, I am calling upon 
organized labor and its friends 
through the national and international 
unions, state federations of labor, city 
central bodies and local unions to 
carry out this declaration of the con- 
vention relating to a boycott against 
German-made goods and German 
service. 


“In declaring for a boycott of Ger- 
man-made goods and German service, 
the A. F. of L. recognizes the right of 


the German people to govern them- 
selves and to formulate and adopt 
their own political policies and to do 
so without interference from any other 
nation. Labor is, therefore, not fight- 
ing against any political order set up 
in Germany or against the German 
people; we are asking only that the 
annihilation of German trade unions 
shall cease and that the persecution 
of German working people and of 
Jewish people merely because they are 
Jews, shall be terminated. 


“Tt is readily conceded that only a 
most unusual, extraordinary condition 
could call for such drastic action. This 
extraordinary condition existing in 
Germany offers justification as shown 
by the following reliable, accurate in- 
formation supplied the A. F. of L. by 
trustworthy sources: 


“One of the first official acts of the 
Hitler government was the destruc- 
tion of the labor movement. From the 
start, the Nazi officials began a cam- 
paign of calumny and physical vio- 
lence against the German unions. In 
the space of one week, from March 2 
to 10, every trade union publication in 
the country was suppressed. The re- 
sult was that the leaders of the trade 
union movement were cut off from all 
contact with the rank and file. 


“The Nazis did not stop at this. Nazi 
storm troopers, aided and abetted by 
the police, began a series of raids up- 
on the offices of the various trade 
unions throughout the land. The storm 
troops insisted first of all that the 
union officers display the swastika em- 
blem in their windows. In numerous 
instances storm troopers emptied the 
cash registers and took away with 
them whatever money they could lay 
their hands on. Hardly a labor union 
in Germany but was visited by the 
Nazi storm troopers. In scores of 
cases the storm troopers took actual 
possession of the union headquarters, 
converting them into barracks. All 
this was done ostensibly ‘in the in- 
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terests of the Third Reich and the pro- 
tection of the German workers.’ 

“On May 2 the Hitler government 
finally outlawed the General German 
Trade Union Association, confiscated 
its property, arrested the prominent 
leaders, took over all the labor banks, 
cooperatives and similar organizations, 
lock, stock and barrel. Every presi- 
dent of the 31 international unions 
comprising the General German Trade 
Union Association was arrested at the 
same time, in addition to the general 
secretaries and clerical help. Among 
the prisoners were the two outstand- 
ing leaders of the association, Theo- 
dore Leipart and Peter Grassman, In 
all, several hundred union leaders were 
arrested that day, and hundreds more 
during the days that followed. For 
weeks the prisoners were kept in 
Nazi barracks, before being trans- 
ferred to the regular city prisons and 
ultimately banished to concentration 
camps. 

“On May 3 the billboards through- 
out the country were plastered with 
posters signalling ‘renaissance’ of the 
German labor unions. The next day 
the papers carried an official announce- 
ment to the effect that Dr. Ley had 
been appointed as chief commissar 
over all labor unions in Germany. 

“For days the wives of the impris- 
oned union leaders were unable to as- 
certain the whereabouts of their un- 
happy spouses. In their despair they 
could not even turn for help to the 
legal advisers of the union, because 
the legal advisers had also been ar- 
rested along with the other officials as 
‘enemies of the Third Reich.’ The un- 
happy wives ran from one police sta- 
tion to another beseeching aid, seeking 
information, but to no avail Every- 
where they were met with the same 
information that their ‘scoundrelly 
husbands would never leave the pris- 
ons alive.’ They were given to under- 
stand that their husbands had been 
charged with embezzlement of trade 
union funds. 
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“In a majority of cases the ar- 
rested union officials were brought not 
to the regular police station but to 
the Nazi barracks and placed in dingy 
cells. Among those who received such 
treatment were the aforementioned 
Leipart and Grassman, the latter of 
whom is fairly well known in this coun- 
try. Several years ago it will be re- 
called, Grassman was a fraternal dele- 
gate of the German unions to the con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. Both Lei- 
part and Grassman are elderly men; 
Leipart past 66, Grassman is 62. The 
two old men were forced to sing Nazi 
hymns. They were also compelled to 
spend hours in gymnastics. Leipart, 
who had been in an automobile acci- 
dent and was not yet fully recovered, 
fainted time and again. Among the 
other prisoners was a trade unionist 
named Arons who was forced at the 
point of a gun to act as drill master 
for the two elderly union leaders, 
marching them around the courtyard 
for hours on end, 

“The ‘National Labour Day’ of May 
1, when hundreds of thousands of 
workers were driven to participate in 
the official demonstration by the threat 
of instant dismissal, served as a pre- 
paratory step to the occupation of all 
trade union offices by the Nazis on 
May 2. The dissolution of the trade 
unions in the form in which they had 
hitherto existed was proclaimed in the 
name of a ‘Committee for the Protec- 


tion of German Labour’ which no one — 


had heard of until that moment. 


“Tt did not help the German General 
Trade Union Federation that it had 
called on the workers to participate 
in the Hitler demonstration of May 1. 
The trade union offices were occupied, 
and the trade union leaders maltreat- 
ed. The ‘German Labour Front’ took 
over the whole trade union apparatus. 
We give below a few documents show- 
ing the methods that were used in 
these attacks on the trade unions: “The 
National Socialists take over the trade 
unions; the leaders arrested; action 


-_~ 
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through the Reich.’ (Headlines in the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, May 2, 
1933.) ‘Yes, we have power, but we 
have not yet won the whole nation. We 
have not yet won you workers a hun- 
dred per cent.’ (From the manifesto 
issued by Dr. Ley, May 2, 1983.) 
‘Cleansing of the free trade unions 
and creation of a labor organization; 
storm troops occupy all trade union 
buildings; 50 trade union leaders ar- 
rested; the second stage of the Na- 
tional Socialist Revolution.’ (Head- 
lines in the Volkischer Beobachter, 
May 3, 1933.) Who is Dr. Ley, placed 
in charge of that splendid organiza- 
tion, builded through more than half 
a century, yes, a century, by the trade 
unionists of Germany? Well, here he 
is: ‘It may be remarked in passing 
that Dr. Ley was never a worker, but 
in his seven years of employment with 
the I. G. Farbenindustries, A. G. (the 
chemical trust) was a highly paid offi- 
cial of the company, and received a 
large sum when he left.’ Then from 
the reports of the International La- 
bor Office we find these words: ‘The 
Leiparts and the Grassmans may hy- 
pocritically declare their devotion to 
Hitler as much as they like, but it is 
better that they should be in prison.’ 
Those are the actual words of Dr. 
Ley. (Reports of the International 
Labor Office, May 29, page 272.) 
“Confiscation of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party’s property. The next step 
was the confiscation of all property 
belonging te the Social Democratic 
Party and the Reichsbanner: 
“Berlin, May 10, 1938. An order 
has been issued for the confiscation of 
all the property of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and of its newspapers, as 
well as of the Reichsbanner and its 
press. The ground for confiscation 
is the great number of cases of dis- 
honesty which have been discovered 
as a result of the taking over of the 
trade unions and the labor banks by 
the National Socialist Factory Organi- 
zation. In addition to the confiscation 


of the property of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, it must be stated that 
the property of all the organizations 
connected with the party is also con- 
fiseated.’ On the same date all money 
belonging to the Social Democratic 
Party in post office accounts, party 
publishing concerns and in the labor 
bank was confiscated. The offices of 
the Social Democratic organizations, 
of the Reichsbanner and of the party 
press were closed. The official Preus- 
sische Pressedient announced that Lei- 
part the trade union leader and Social 
Democratic member of the Reichstag, 
was to be prosecuted for ‘breach of 
trust and fraud’ on the ground that 
‘specific contributions of trade union 
money had been used for purposes 
other than those for which they had 
been provided.’ 

“This persecution and destruction of 
the bona fide German trade union 
movement was only equalled, and per- 
haps exceeded by the persecution of 
the Jewish people residing in Ger- 
many, merely because they were Jews. 
This action on the part of the Hitler 
regime in Germany has shocked the 
conscience of the entire world. It is 
particularly revolting to trade union- 
ists, because the officers and members 
of organized labor hold as sacred the 
principle ‘that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

“Furthermore, the A. F. of L. holds 
that there shall be no discrimination 
against men because of creed or na- 
tionality. Labor protests vigorously 
against the oppression of the Jewish 
people, or any other nationality, mere- 
ly because of race, creed or nation- 
ality. 

“T ask the officers and members of 
organizations chartered by the A, F. 
of L. to take such steps as may seem 
necessary in order to make the boy- 
cott on German goods and German 
service as ordered by the convention 
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effective. I suggest that committees 
be appointed to deal with the problem 
in accordance with the economic, social 
and business requirements of each 
community. Let these committees 
unite with other committees created 
for the same purpose representing 
other groups of people whose opinions 
are in harmony with the action of the 
convention of the A. F. of L. 

“Tf the boycott ordered by the con- 
vention can be made effective, the in- 
terests of the German workers, the 
protection of German Trade Unions, 
and the enjoyment of the rights and 
privileges to which the Jewish people 
are entitled in Germany, may be safe- 
guarded.” 

Under the authority thus conferred 
by the October, 1933 convention, the 
President of the A. F. of L. appointed 
a committee of three to cooperate with 
other organizations in the furtherance 
of the boycott of German manufac- 
tured goods and German service. 


This committee will submit its re- 
port to the San Francisco convention. 


The feeling which was created in 
the minds of the working people 
throughout the world against the 
treatment accorded the Jewish citizens 
of Germany and the bona fide trade 
unionists of all creeds was reflected in 
the action taken by the British Trades 
Union Congress, the trade union or- 
ganizations of Holland, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Spain, 
France, the International Federation 
of Trade Unions and the A. F. of L., 
representing the working people of 
Canada as well as the U.S. 


The hope of an oppressed people 
lies in the development of an aroused, 
keen, sensitive international con- 
science. When public opinion of man- 
kind becomes aroused in opposition to 
intolerance and injustice, the victims 
of misrule become encouraged to fight 
for the enjoyment of their individual 
rights and the recognition of the 
broad principles of human brother- 
hood. 


Events which have transpired in 
Germany, and in Austria particularly, 
fully justify the position assumed by 
the A F, of L. at the Washington con- 
vention. The so-called blood-purging 
carried out by the Hitler government 
shocked the conscience of the people 
of the entire world. 


So long as the German Government 
continues its present policies against 
its own people, just so long will the 
freedom-loving and practical men and 
women of Labor of this country, and 
we believe of all free countries, con- 
tinue their protest against the German 
Government by continuing the boycott 
against German-made goods and Ger- 
man service. By moral and economic 
force we must fight military brutality 
imposed upon our fellow-men. 


(1934, p. 385) Report of committee 
appointed by the president to investi- 
gate what could be done to advance 
the boycott: 

One year ago the A. F. of L. voted 
to boycott German made goods and 
such German services as are today 
controlled by the anti-labor German 
Nazi government. 


We voted the boycott at that time 
after hearing from President Green 
authentic, graphic reports of the wan- 
ton destruction of the splendid Ger- 
man trade union movement, the perse- 
cution of its leaders, the confiscation 
by the Nazi government of its prop- 
erty. We voted the boycott in answer 
to the appeal made known to us from 
our fellow trade unionists in Germany; 
an appeal which asked that we join all 
other bona fide trade unionists in pro- 
testing the denial of freedom of con- 
science, freedom of association, free- 
dom of speech and of press, the rights 
of man held as inalienable by all bona 
fide loyal trade unionists. 


We wanted the world to know that 
free American Labor to whom these 
liberties are sacred, will fight with all 
the force and power we possess to 
preserve and maintain them; and that 
when our fellow trade unionists in 
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other lands ask our help in their fight 
for liberty that we would exercise our 
full moral and economic strength to 
help them. We acted last year in an- 
swer to this appeal from fellow trade 
unionists in Germany (many of them 
intimately and dearly known to our 
members), in their desperate struggle 
against tyranny. 

The A. F. of L., while persistently 
maintaining that the government of 
one sovereign nation has not the right 
to interfere with the government of 
another sovereign nation, has con- 
tinuously voted as a non-governmental 
body of free men and women to give 
moral and economic support to men 
and women in all parts of the world 
in times of their stress. To show that 
our present action is absolutely con- 
sistent with the traditional policy of 
the A. F. of L., we cite the following: 

1. Twenty-seventh Convention of A. 
F. of L., 1907, Norfolk, Va., adopted 
report of Executive Council, pledging 
support to the movement for Russian 
freedom from the Czarist tyranny. 

2. Baltimore Convention, 1916—Con- 
vention adopted resolution endorsing 
joint resolution of Congress concern- 
ing persecution of Jews. 

8. Atlantic City Convention, 1919— 
Adopted resolution asking guarantees 
for national minorities. 

4, Atlantic City Convention, 1919— 
also endorsed demands of the Irish 
people for independence, and called 
upon U.S. Congress to give recog- 
nition to “our sister Republic, Ire- 
land.” 

5. Montreal Convention, 1920—Res- 
olution 90 “reaffirms endorsement of 
Trish freedom and demands with- 
drawal of British military forces.” 

6. In 1920 we were among the first 
to ask that aid be given the war- 
stricken German people. 

7. In 1922 we demanded that Russia 
be not recognized until it recognized 
inalienable rights of man, rights now 
denied citizens under Hitler. 


Today, again we ask for aid for the 
German people. 

We made it clear at the last con- 
vention that we do not vote to boy- 
cott the German people; nor do we 
wish in any way to discriminate 
against the German citizen in our 
midst. Rather do we seek to cooper- 
ate with them to help restore to the 
millions of splendid German men and 
women now enslaved by the Nazi ter- 
ror, that spirit, feeling, and vision 
which made it possible for Germany 
and the Germans to make the contri- 
butions to human progress and the en- 
richment of life which they did make 
before Hitler and the fanatic Nazi 
creed crushed their true spiritual and 
cultural life. 

As our president said last year. “We 
love the German people, we love the 
German trade unionists, and it is be- 
cause we love them and admire them 
that I feel, as I think most of you feel, 
that it is the duty of this convention, 
the stern duty of this convention, to 
make such a strong declaration as will 
hearten and strengthen and encourage 
our German trade unionists and their 
splendid officers who have led them so 
well and who have administered their 
trade union affairs so ably.” 


We repeat, do not indict the German 
people. We honor them for their mag- 
nificent contributions to art, science, 
literature, music; for the development 
of a magnificent trade-union move- 
ment dedicated to human rights. We 
must seek to help them. We will help 
them by joining with them in a fight 
on Hitlerism. But we do indict the 
Hitler government. We charge them: 

1. With seeking to destroy religious 
standards sacred to men of all creeds. 

2. With promoting a militaristic 
ideal which endangers the peace of the 
world. 

3. With enslaving thousands of men 
and women whose greatest crime is a 
devotion to liberty, and whose worst 
offense is membership in a bona fide 
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trade union, through which they 
sought to help their fellow men. 


4. With seeking to destroy spiritual- 
ly, physically, and economically, the 
Jews who through the ages have stead- 
fastly clung to their faith in God, and 
whose scholars since the days of 
Moses, the law giver, have enriched 
human experience. The A. F. of L. is 
aware of the contributions made to the 
American Labor Movement by its 
Jewish members. 


These charges were substantiated, 
last year, in full detail by statements 
made by Hitler and his cohorts and 
official Nazi publications presented at 
last year’s convention and by reports 
made by German trade unionists. 
Further supporting data, statements, 
exhibits, reports are now in our Presi- 
dent’s possession for your further in- 
vestigation. 


Your committee feels that now it 
must render an account of what has 
happened in Germany since our last 
convention, events which intimately 
concern us as American trade union- 
ists. 


When the Nazi anti-Labor govern- 
ment came into power, it vaunted high- 
sounding promises of what it would 
do for the noor German worker. Dur- 
ing this year the German Labor Law 
has been in effect. We present cata- 
gorically certain phases of it. 


1. Collective bargaining and all 
rights to protect the interests of Or- 
ganized Labor are wiped out. 


2. All trade unions are dissolved. 
“Trade union interference is no longer 
possible,” states the new German law. 


3. Strikes are prohibited under pen- 
alty of high treason. 


The new German penal code re- 
ported in Deutsche Justiz, the official 
organ of the Ministry of Justice, 
states: “Present proposals cannot be 
considered as sufficiently far-reaching 
and crime deterring. Not the object of 
the strike must be considered, but 
solely the strikers’ ideology which is 


in direct contrast to the interests of — 
the State and the economic life of the - 
German nation. Furthermore, there 
can be no room whatsoever for strikes 
and other Labor disturbances in the 
New Germany. Every strike, lockout, 
passive resistance and even the incite- 
ment to strike must be considered as 
high treason and ruthlessly suppressed 
by means of the death penalty.” 

4. An attempt to organize into trade 
unions is also prohibited; the attempt 
being regarded as treason, punishable 
by death. 

5. In the place of trade unions, — 
there are set up shop councils, the 
chairman of each such workers’ shop 
council must be the employer himself. 

“Every factory must have the na- — 
tural leader,” said Dr. Ley, the head 
of the German Labor front, “the nat- — 
ural leader of the factory being the © 
employer and the owner.” 

6. The members of these councils are - 
taken from the ranks of the “na-— 
tionally reliable workers and employes, — 
who are more than 25 years of age 
and who have been employed for at 
least one full year in the same estab- : 
lishment.” (This means that only 
Nazis will be permitted to belong to 
the so-called “workers’ representative — 
body,” a political industrial organiza-— 
tion, and that a blacklist is established © 
by law for those who seek in any way 
to oppose the employer.) 

7. If a worker is dissatisfied with 
the decision of the “leader” of his shop — 
council he may appeal the decision to 
the official Labor trustee. There are 
thirteen Labor trustees, one for each 
industrial district. The trustees, who 
represent the State, supervise the 
working conditions and render the de- © : 
cisions on all controversial labor ques-— 
tions, are the leading industrialists, 
in their respective regions, and are 
trusted Nazi officials, | 

8. If a worker is dissatisfied with 
the decisions of the Labor trustee, he 
may appeal that decision to the Social 
Honor Court. 
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The President of the Social Honor 
Court is the Labor trustee of that 
jurisdiction . He is also, therefore, the 
leading industrialist of the commu- 
nity. 

9. The Social Honor Court has the 
“right and the duty to proceed against 
all workers who, through malicious 
agitation (attempt to organize trade 
unions), endanger labor peace within 
the shop, deliberately interfere with 
the management and make frivolous 
complaints to the Labor trustee.” 


10. The Government has organized 
an official strike-breaking organization 
in ease an emergency should arise. 
The organization, TENO, was created 
in anticipation of possible labor strug- 
gles which may develop more rapidly 
than the participants can be “tried” 
for high treason and beheaded. The 
members of TENO are called twice a 
week to report to their local sections, 
where they are instructed in their fu- 
ture tasks which may develop incident 
to wage reductions and other Nazi 
labor measures. There has even de- 
yeloped a little fear that TENO, sup- 
ported by the Government, may not 
stand absolutely firm, and the former 
leader of TENO, Lummitzsch, a 
staunch member of the Steel Helmet 
War Veterans’ Organization, was re- 
moved and a more idealistic Nazi, 
Hampee, put in his place. 


Further evidence of the fact that 
Nazi leaders expect soon to make full 
use of TENO is borne out by the fact 
that at a meeting in Berlin recently, 
of section leaders of TENO, the Nazi 
propaganda chief, Herr Schulze- 
Wechsumgen, said, “that the loyalty 
and energies of the TENO member- 
ship will be taxed to the utmost in the 
near future.” 

The Nazis said that they must take 
over all the trade unions to save the 
workers’ money. (True, they did—but 
they failed to say for whom they’d 
save it.) 

Here’s how the money of the trade 


unionists has been “saved” this year: 

1. When the anti-Labor Nazi leaders 
took over the old German trade unions, 
they immediately made vast additions 
to the union pay roll, making it nec- 
essary for old trade union money to 
be spent to subsidize Nazis, placed in 
the old trade union offices. 

This is particularly important when 
we realize that these so-called trade 
union officers were put in by the Nazis 
and were not elected to office by the 
workers who were forced to pay sal- 
aries for all positions newly created 
and filled by anti-Labor Nazis. 


2. For the new Nazi appointees 
automobiles and motorcycles were 
purchased from the workers’ funds. 


When the building trades offices 
were raided and taken over “to save 
the workers’ money,” one of the first 
acts of the Nazis was the purchase 
of a large Mercedes car, one of the 
most expensive cars made in Europe, 
for the new Pure Leader of the build- 
ing trades. 


3. The notorious Nazi leader of the 
German Labor Front, Dr. Ley, (taken 
to head the workers from his former 
work as head of the German Chemical 
Trust, a war munitions front) has 
started a highly profitable racket of 
his own, “to save the workers’ money.” 

According to Ley’s ruling, the new 
holiday uniform-suit prescribed for the 
German workers by the Nazi masters 
and paid for out of the pitifully inade- 
quate workers’ wages, can only be 
manufactured by firms which are in 
possession of a special license from 
headquarters of the German Labor 
Front. The license charge is 1.50 
marks for each suit. Since more than 
five million German workers are 
forced to belong to the Labor Front 
and to buy these suits, the net profit 
on the “kick-back” is 7,500,000 marks, 
or approximately $3,000,000. 

4. The wages of all workers have 
been drastically cut, but even from 
these cut wages the workers are com- 
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pelled to give up vast sums to the 
Nazis; 7 per cent of their wages must 
be given as a contribution to the Ger- 
man Labor Front in addition to other 
deductions for so-called insurance. 


These facts show us a part of the 
devastating picture, a part of the 
horror to which our fellow trade-un- 
ionists are subjected. 


Jews, we know, have been tortured 
simply because they were Jews. 


The German people have themselves 
deplored these unwarranted attacks on 
the Jews. 


A loyal German churchman, Cardi- 
nal Faulhoeber of Munich said, “Jews 
are persecuted in all lands. But the 
methods of persecution in our country 
are a shame and a disgrace for us. 
Not by hatred and persecution will 
Jews be destroyed. Make clear to your 
brothers that racial hatred is a wild 
and poisonous growth in our life. Root 
out this frightful inhuman prejudice 
against the eternally suffering people.” 


So spoke the German Cardinal Faul- 
hoeber of Munich. 


We have at hand, obtained from 
absolutely reliable sources, data show- 
ing the attacks made on churches of 
all creeds; on man’s right to worship 
his God as he sees fit. These data 
have been sent to our President to be 
held for your inspection. These are the 
manifestations of Nazism. Nazism, 
like Communism and Fascism, is not 
simply a form of government of one 
nation. It is a philosophy of force 
and violence, an attitude toward life 
and living which those who accept it 
seek to force on other people and all 
nations, by whatever means—often 
foul—they can employ. 

Against these wrongs and other 
wrongs our fellow trade-unionists pro- 
test. We are morally bound to pro- 
test; our oath of obligation, taken 
when we joined the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, commits us. 


We quote from the preamble of the 
Constitution of the A. F. of L.: 


“Whereas—A struggle is going on 
in all the nations of the civilized world 
between the oppressors and the op- 
pressed of all countries, a struggle be- 
tween the capitalist and the laborer, 
which grows in intensity from year to 
year, and will work disastrous results 
to the toiling millions if they are not 
combined for mutual protection and 
benefit, 

“Tt, therefore, behooves the repre- 
sentatives of the trade and labor un- 
ions of America, in Convention assem- 
bled, to adopt such measures and dis- 
seminate such principles among the 
mechanics and laborers of our country 
as will permanently unite them to se- 
cure the recognition of rights to which 
they are justly entitled.” 

The protest in behalf of the rights of 
man in this instance must be of a 
form to make it carry the message 
we feel so deeply. 

As President Green said last year, 
“Tt is not enough under extraordinary 
conditions of this kind (prevailing un- 
der Hitler in Germany) that we merely 
voice our protest... . Let the word go 
there (to Germany) that there is one 
great movement in America that will 
protest against the persecution of our 
trade union representatives in any 
land, where it may be... . And do we 
sit still when the Jewish race in Ger- 
many is being persecuted merely be- 
cause they are Jews? That, to me, is 
indefensible. . . . If there is one or- 
ganization in the world or in America 
that stands for the protection of men, 
regardless of race, creed or nationality, 
it is the American Federation of La- 
bor.” And so we voted the boycott. 

The boycott is a mighty weapon. 
We, in the ranks of organized labor, 
possess a tremendous potential force 
in our purchasing power. And this 
force we must exercise cautiously, but 
fearlessly and vigorously in our strug- 
gles against our opponents whose sole 
purpose is often to destroy human 
liberty and indeed human life itself, 
if their purposes are the better served 
thereby. 
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The question may be asked why the 
American Federation of Labor voted 
to use the boycott as its weapon in 
this fight. Your committee submits 
the answer. The A. F. of L. voted the 
boycott: 

1. Because it is an ethical, practical, 
humane method of meeting the tyrant, 
the despot, and those interests which 
through force and violence—bloodshed 
if necessary—undertake to dominate 
and control society. 

2. Because the boycott is a bona fide 
traditional trade union weapon. As 
trade unionists we insist on using 
trade union methods in fighting to pre- 
serve and maintain our trade union 
ideals. 

38. Because the Nazi program is a 
threat of industrial slavery. 

4, Because the trade union move- 
ment is dedicated to maintain peace 
among nations and freedom to all 
citizens, and the anti-social conduct of 
the Hitler government is a threat of 
war. 

5. Because the American trade un- 
ion movement method of assuring 
peace is the full use of its economic 
and moral power to prevent shedding 
of blood. 

6. Because the enslavement of one 
people by an armed minority shocks 
the conscience of free people the world 
over. 

7. Because the Hitler dictatorship 
has invoked a rigid censorship of the 
press, the radio, and all means of 
spreading public information, and so 
prevents the German people from 
hearing of our protests. 

8. Because our moral force spent 
itself against the wall of this cruel 
dictatorship and censorship, and our 
mere protests availed nothing and we 
were compelled to use our economic 
force. 

9. Because the A. F. of L., mindful 
of the splendid service of the German 
trade union movement to the upright 
and intelligent German workers, now 


ground under the heels of tyranny, 
was compelled to deny the German 
Government the benefit of American 
trade from free American labor so far 
as that was possible. 


10. Because, by its action, the 
American labor movement hoped to 
bring to an early end the barbarity of 
a government blinded by military 
ideals, contemptuous of the personal 
and religious liberties of men and 
women of all faiths. 


11. Because the boycott is the only 
weapon we know which can stem the 
disaster now facing the world as a re- 
sult of the menace of Hitler, directed 
first against the German people, and 
then against the ideals of liberty-loy- 
ing trade unionists all over the world. 


To this end, the A. F, of L. called 
on the Organized Labor Movement of 
the United States to employ this 
mighty weapon, the boycott, against 
the Hitler government, so as to help 
avert war among nations and help se- 
cure freedom of conscience and of con- 
duct for the splendid German people, 
and restore economic freedom to our 
German fellow trade unionists. 


Since free Labor has invoked the 
boycott against German goods, made 
by an enslaved people, the German 
market has fallen off appreciably. 


To make the boycott thoroughly of- 
fective, we must withdraw and with- 
hold our patronage from those despots 
who are actuated by a brutal desire to 
deny, ruthlessly, to the men, women 
and children of Labor the right to have 
a voice and a part in determining the 
standards of life and labor under 
which they have to live. 


An industry or a nation cannot 
withstand the effects of a boycott, if 
intelligently and persistently applied. 


In the light of these facts and in 
keeping with the best traditions of 
our own U.S., and the ideals of the 
A. F. of L., your committee concurs 
in the recommendations made by the 
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Executive Council to this convention 
of the A. F. of L.: 

1. That we renew our vigorous pro- 
test to the crushing of trade unions 
and the enslavement of the erstwhile 
free workers of Germany. 

2. That we renew our pledge to fight 
“by moral and economic force” against 
the military brutality imposed upon 
our fellow men. 

3. That we, as trade unionists, con- 
tinue to employ in this fight the tra- 
ditional trade union weapon, the boy- 
cott, against the Nazi government 
until Labor in Germany is again made 
free and the persecution authorized 
by this Nazi government of our fel- 
low men—simply because of their race 
or creed—shall cease. 

4. That we heartily endorse the ap- 
peal made by President Green in his 
letter of December 26, 1933, to all or- 
ganized labor for definite, coordinated 
action to make thoroughly effective 
this boycott of Nazi-made goods and 
Nazi-controlled services. 


(P. 69) The Washington convention 
of the A. F. of L. gave extended con- 
sideration to the plight both of work- 
ers in Germany and other countries 
and the persecution of the J ewish peo- 
ple. In conformity with the conven- 
tion action taken, our President ad- 
dressed a letter to all the Interna- 
tional Unions, State Federations of 
Labor, Central Bodies and Local and 
Federal Unions, reciting the nature of 
the discriminations which have been 
practiced and urging a boycott to 
record the unalterable protest of 
American Labor to this procedure. 

Then, too, reference is made to the 
appointment of a committee of three 
entrusted with the furthering of this 
boycott, which committee has pre- 
sented its report to this convention. 

These reports confirm without any 
possibility of contradiction that since 
the advent of Hitler and Nazism, the 
condition of German workers has be- 
come intolerable; that wages have 
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been reduced, hours lengthened, prices 
and taxation increased, and that the 
last vestiges of the once powerful 
trade union and cooperative movement 
in Germany have been wiped out by 
the ruthless cruelty of the Nazi re- 
gime. Trade union workers and offi- 
cials, as well as their families, are still 
being persecuted, incarcerated, thrown 
into concentration camps and robbed 
of any chance to make a livelihood. 
The press, the theatre and the univer- 
sities have been forced to serve nothing 
but the aims of the Nazi party, and 
all true religion is considered by the 
present rulers of Germany as inimical 
to their power. Measures against 
Catholic organizations continue in 
their severity. The Protestant Church 
has been put under a dictator against 
the wishes of the clergy. The Jews 
continue to be hounded and abused 
in a most inhuman manner. The com- 
mittee notes particularly the courage- 
ous German churchman, Cardinal 
Faulhoeber, of Munich, who took upon 
himself grave consequence in declar- 
ing publicly, “The methods of perse- 
cution in our country are a shame and 
a disgrace to us.” Besides, the con- 
tinued growth of Fascism and Nazism 
is constantly increasing the danger 
of a new war, and is causing increased 
armaments throughout the world. 

The committee further cites figures 
proving the effect of the boycott, and 
recapitulates concisely and clearly the 
numerous reasons for its continuation. 
There is no doubt that the boycott 
applied against German goods and 
services by the organized workers of 
the world has proven to be a most 
effective weapon in weakening the 
Nazi regime. 

We therefore declare that the boy- 
cott, as approved a year ago, continue, 
and that it be enforced even with 
greater vigor. 

(1935, pp. 169, 794) The last two 
conventions of the A. F. of L. have 
considered the overthrow of consti- 


tutional government in Germany and 


“a 
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the destruction of what was once the 
strongest organized labor movement 
in the world. 

The religious persecution which was 
attendant on the establishment of a 
government by force has been espe- 
cially revolting to those peoples who 
believe in freedom as the best means 
for human development. To express 
our abhorrence for the regime which 
has overthrown the institutions and 
practices of civic and religious free- 
dom for which nations have struggled 
for centuries, the A. F. of L. declared 
a boycott against German-made goods 
and German services. 


In declaring this boycott, the A. F. 
of L. recognizes the right of the Ger- 
man people to govern themselves in 
accordance with their own desires, but 
it resolves upon a policy of non-inter- 
course until the destruction of the Ger- 
man trade union movement should 
stop, and that persecution of German 
working people and religious sects 
should be terminated. Not only has 
this persecution not been stopped, but 
it has been extended during the past 
year. The German labor movement 
has been still further handicapped. 
Outstanding in the year’s happenings 
was the martyrdom of Fritz Huse- 
mann, former president of the Miners 
Union and member of the German 
Reichstag. Husemann was shot down 
in attempting to escape from a con- 
centration camp. He had refused to 
accept asylum outside of Germany be- 
cause he felt obligated to remain with 
his fellow workers to do what he could 
in remedying conditions within Ger- 
many. He died as he lived, in the 
service of the working people of Ger- 
many. 

The San Francisco Convention au- 
thorized the A. F. of L. to take meas- 
ures for the relief of the victims of 
Fascist governments. It urged the 
fullest support for the Chest for the 
Liberation of Workers of Europe, 
which was organized by interested na- 
tional and international unions. The 


boycott against German-made goods 
and services should be continued dur- 
ing the coming year, and until there is 
adequate recognition and protection 
of the rights of the minority groups— 
political, religious and economic. 

(P. 385) The 1934 convention en- 
dorsed the formation of a Chest for 
the liberation of workers of Europe 
for the purpose of collecting funds 
for the relief of labor victims of 
Fascism and maintenance of trade un- 
ion activities within Fascist countries. 

A financial statement submitted by 
the treasurer of the Chest shows that 
the Chest has collected over $46,000.00 
of which $21,750.00 was transmitted to 
Europe and disbursed through the In- 
ternational Federation of Trades Un- 
ions for the relief of labor victims of 
Nazism and Fascism and $11,553.50 
to the victims of Italian Fascism 
through the Modigliani Fund. 

Most of the funds so far collected 
have come from a number of interna- 
tional unions and from local unions in 
New York City. We are now entering 
a national campaign to have all other 
international and local unions through- 
out the country take an active interest. 

A campaign of organization and 
education was necessary in connection 
with the collection of funds and to 
that end local Chest Committees were 
established. Boycott and other reso- 
lutions were prepared and widely dis- 
tributed for the purpose of being pre- 
sented to conventions and other labor 
meetings. : 


(1939, p. 225) Pursuant to the ac- 
tion and instructions of previous con- 
ventions, an official communication 
was addressed to all national and in- 
ternational unions and to all state fed- 
erations of labor, central labor unions 
and directly affiliated local unions, 
calling upon all to continue to apply 
the boycott against German goods and 
German services until Dictator Hitler 
ceased his persecution of minority 
groups in Germany, including the 
Jews, the Catholics and Protestants. 
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The response to the appeal made was 
most gratifying. Many organizations 
created committees for the special 
purpose of calling upon merchants, 
friends, and working men and women 
to cooperate in the application of the 
boycott declared by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The Executive Council renews its 
recommendation that the Fifty-ninth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor reaffirm the 
declarations previously made in con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, in favor of a boycott against 
German goods and German services, 
until Hitler and his totalitarian gov- 
ernment in Germany ceases persecu- 
tion of Jewish people because of racial 
hatred and because of their minority 
position, and of the Catholics and 
Protestants who seek to exercise free- 
dom to worship in accordance with the 
dictates of conscience, 


(P. 523) Convention adopted the 
following committee report and rec- 
ommendation: 

When the Executive Council pre- 
pared its report relative to the Ger- 
man boycott, the amazing treaties be- 
tween certain nations had not yet been 
entered into. It is obvious that under 
recent treaties of non-aggression, and 
apparently of military alliance, this 
convention cannot consider the ques- 
tion of a boycott against German goods 
without including a declaration of boy- 
cott against Russia, or any other coun- 
try which may ally itself with Ger- 
many in its present military activities. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the convention reaffirm the 
previous declaration of conventions in 
favor of a boycott against German 
goods and German services, until Hit- 
ler and his totalitarian government 
ceases persecution of the Jewish peo- 
ple because of racial hatred and be- 
cause of their minority position, and 
of the Catholics and Protestants who 
seek to exercise freedom of worship 
in accordance with the dictates of 


their conscience, and until such time 
as the right of minority groups living 
in Germany are fully and freely rec- 
ognized by a German government, and 
until the right of free trade unions to 
exist and function has been fully 
recognized. 


Your committee further recom- 
mends, and for the same reasons, that 
the boycott be equally applied to all 
Russian manufactured goods and serv- 
ices, and that it be further applied to © 
all other countries joining with Russia — 
and Germany in the present conflict — 
between the totalitarian governments 
and the great parliamentary nations 
of Europe. 


(1940, pp. 212,551) The E.C. pointed 
out that the boycott of German prod- 
ucts previously declared by the A. F. 
of L. represents “our conviction that 
policies of racial persecution, personal 
cruelty, reversion to absolutism on the 
part of the Nazi Government repre- 
sent a philosophy and a course of ac- 
tion with which we can have nothing 
in common and any commercial re- 
lationship with that government would 
involve compromise for which there 
is no justification.” The convention 
concurred in the E.C. declaration with 
the following statement: 


In this portion of the Executive 
Council’s report, attention is called 
to the present condition which pre- 
vents the shipping of German goods 
to our country. This condition in no 
way changes the underlying principle 
and purpose which led the American — 
Federation of Labor to place a boycott — 
on German goods and German services. — 

We concur in the Executive Coun- — 
cil’s declaration that policies of racial — 
persecution, personal cruelty, rever- 
sion to absolutism on the part of the — 
Nazi Government represent a philoso- — 
phy and a course of action with which ~ 
we can have nothing in common. v 


(1941, pp. 32, 199, 681) Convention 
reaffirmed previous action of the A. F. 
of L. in declaring a boycott on Ger- 


TE 
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man and Japanese goods, that boycott 
should be continued, and the action of 
the Federal Government should be ap- 
proved for limiting activities of Ger- 
many and Japan in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Building Trades Memorial—(1954, 
pp. 417, 490) Res. 125: 

Whereas—The June 17, 1953, revolt 
of the German Workers of the East 
Zone of Germany and Eastern Europe 
against Communist tyranny, was led 
off by the revolt of our German fel- 
low-workers of the building trades in 
East Berlin, and 

Whereas—This revolt was unique in 
the annals of the struggle for trade 
union rights and general human lib- 
erties because it was first an open 
demonstration of bare-handed workers 
against the armed forces of modern 
totalitarian tyranny, and 

Whereas—The date of this revolt 
gives the entire free trade union move- 
ment of the world a common anniver- 
sary to honor and observe, and 

Whereas—A group of churchmen 
and private citizens known as the 
Foundation for Religious Action has 
on its own motion secured action of 
the Town Council of Berlin, New 
Hampshire, to set aside a town site 
for a memorial to the revolt of the 
Berlin German workers and has under- 
taken to raise funds for such me- 
morial by private subscription, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved—That this 73rd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor recommends that the Execu- 
tive Council should investigate the 
desirability and the possibility of 
recommending to the generosity of 
our affiliated organizations, the sup- 
port of this Berlin Workers’ Interna- 
tional Memorial project of the Foun- 
dation for Religious Action, and be 
it further 

Resolved — That this Convention 
highly commend the action of the 
President of this Federation in mark- 


| 


ing the first anniversary of the Berlin 
Revolt, this June 17, 1954, with an 
international radio broadcast to the 
Free World and recommend that this 
and other suitable observance by the 
American Federation of Labor be con- 
tinued as long as the Communist 
tyranny in East Germany and Eastern 
Europe continues. 

Economic Recovery—(1949, p. 117) 
In the report of the E.C. covering the 
general world situation, the following 
observations were made with regard 
to economic recovery in Germany: 

There has been some economic re- 
covery in Germany but it is handi- 
capped by the uncertainties of dis- 
mantling. The economic formula tying 
the country to an agricultural economy 
has not been wholly abandoned and 
this has retarded the speed of Euro- 
pean recovery. Germany was formerly 
the industrial heart of Europe, its 
intra-European commerce supplying 
machinery, tools and material for 
manufacturing as well as finished 
goods, equalled its foreign exports. 

The American Federation of Labor 
from its first consideration of eco- 
nomic recovery for Europe, believed 
that recovery for Germany must be 
developed simultaneously with that of 
Europe without transfer of facilities. 
Through the development of an inte- 
grated European economy, there would 
be widest opportunity to detect and 
curb production for war purposes. We 
hope that the Commissioner with his 
dual authority can promote progress 
to these ends. 

Private Properties, Restitution of— 
(1950, pp. 42, 482) Res. 58: 

Whereas — Private property and 
some charitable property have been 
returned in most cases to their lawful 
pre-war owners in Germany, and 

Whereas—The eleemosynary prop- 
erties owned and operated by certain 
charitable and welfare groups in Ger- 
many before Hitler have not been re- 
turned and the disposition in certain 
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American quarters has been to hold 
that such properties should not be re- 
turned except through the action of 
the German courts, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That we reaffirm our po- 
sition in urging rapid return of all 
property to their former, legal owners 
in Germany, or their legal successors 
and that the American Federation of 
Labor call upon the proper authorities 
in our government, civil and military, 
to hasten restitution of said property. 

The convention referred the resolu- 
tion to the International Labor Rela- 
tions Committee for study. 


German Labor Movement — (1933, 
pp. 141, 465) The revolution in Ger- 
many, resulting from the designation 
of Adolph Hitler as chancellor, has 
meant the overthrow of the Weimar 
constitution (the Republic) and the 
inauguration of the Third Reich. Ral- 
lying to his support the discontent and 
unrest in all groups, Hitler’s regime 
turned upon the Social Democratic 
Party and the trade unions which ac- 
cepted the Versailles Treaty because 
it afforded opportunity for building up 
democratic institutions. Many trade 
unionists were active in the Social 
Democratic Party which had been re- 
sponsible for the government. The 
Nazi Government, therefore, struck 
directly at trade union officials and 
machinery in order to establish its 
power. First, methods of communica- 
tions within the unions were sup- 
pressed or intercepted, and this was 
followed by the arrest and imprison- 
ment of executives and leaders. Ter- 
ror and brutality followed, together 
with the inauguration of a campaign 
of Jewish persecution unparalleled in 
modern history. 

The result has been the complete 
destruction of what was one of the 
largest and most aggressive national 
labor organizations in the world. Such 
leaders as Leipart, Grassmann, Huse- 
mann, Jochade, and many others well 
known to workers in the United States, 
have been brutally treated and kept 
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under arrest. We wish to express the 
profound regret and indignation which 
the workers of this country feel at 
such ruthless treatment of German la- 
bor and union organizations. What- 
ever the cause of the Hitler revolution, 
there can be no justification for the 
brutality and the racial conflict inter- 
jected into the situation. Force can 
not bring about a lasting, construc- 
tive readjustment of difficulties. 


The utter destruction of the inde- 
pendent trade union movement of Ger- 
many by those now in control of the 
German Government has been equalled 
only by the ruthless persecution of 
Germany’s Jewish population. Perse- 
cution of this kind arouses intense 
feeling among the membership of or- 
ganized labor. Our great movement 
rests upon the broad principle of racial 
tolerance and of no discrimination be- 
cause of creed or nationality. Our 
great organized labor movement is en- 
gaged in the noble work of blending 
into a common brotherhood all working 
people, without regard to creed, color 


or nationality. We abhor racial perse- 


cution and we protest vigorously 
against the persecution of the Jewish 
people of Germany. 

Owing to the fact that those who 
are administering the government of 


Germany and who are shaping its 
destinies are pursuing a ruthless cam- 
paign of persecution against the Jews © 


of Germany, and because the Hitler 


government refused to heed or respect — 


the protests of the people in all na- 
tions throughout the world, the A. F. 


P 


of L. joins with other public-spirited — 


organizations in our own country in 
officially adopting a boycott against 
German-made goods and German serv- 
ice, this boycott to continue until the 
German Government recognizes the 
right of the working people of Ger- 
many to organize into bona fide, inde- 
pendent trade unions of their own 
choosing, and until Germany ceases 
its repressive policy of persecution of 
Jewish people. 
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We extend to fellow-workers and 
friends our sincere sympathy at their 
great loss through the destruction of 
the labor movement. We have great 
faith in the constructive abilities of 
our German fellow-workers and high 
regard and affection for their worthy 
qualities. We pledge them whatever 
assistance lies within our power. We 
emphatically protest against the ac- 
tion of the Hitler government in seiz- 
ing control of unions of German 
workers and maltreating the officials 
chosen by the workers and in confis- 
cating the funds and property of the 
unions. 


(1953, pp. 264, 660) The E.C. Report 
presented a review of the period of 
trade union developments in Germany 
and recounts some of the activities of 
the A. F. of L. representative there. 
The convention approved the H.C. Re- 
port under this title, together with 
the recommendations of the conven- 
tion committee: 


The record shows that the A. F. of L, 
has consistently pursued a policy of 
aiding the revival and growth of a 
democratic labor movement to serve as 
a reliable and decisive factor for the 
restoration and unification of a demo- 
eratic Germany which would be a force 
for genuine democracy and lasting 
peace. The weakness of Communism 
in the ranks of German labor is a 
significant token of the progress made 
toward this goal by the free trade 
union movement in Germany. 


The record also shows that A. F. 
of L. proposals for American foreign 
policy toward Germany and Austria 
have been sound and helpful to the 
democratic allies to the extent that 
these policies have been adopted and 
loyally applied by them. 


But regardless of the progress of 
free labor and the democratic institu- 
tions in Germany and Austria, and the 
contributions of the A. F. of L. there- 
to, much still remains to be done to 
assure the decisive triumph of de- 


mocracy in Western Germany and to 
attain a unified democratic Germany 
living in harmony with its neighbors 
and playing its rightful role in the 
community of free nations. In this 
connection, we point to the ominous 
developments evidenced in the arro- 
gant manner and selfish demands of 
the big business groups in Germany, 
in the recurring manifestations of a 
revival in one form or another of the 
“fuehrer” complex (leader complex) 
in German governmental methods, and 
in the threats to split the trade union 
movement and to subject it to direct 
or indirect, but none the less danger- 
ous, state control. 


We call for continued close coopera- 
tion with and assistance to the Ger- 
man Federation of Labor and with the 
ICFTU in order to help the free trade 
union movement of Germany maintain 
its complete independence and unity 
and become an ever more powerful 
force for democracy, social justice, and 
peace, 


Without seeking in any way to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the 
German Federation of Labor, we nev- 
ertheless, in the interest of free world 
labor solidarity, appeal to the German 
Federation of Labor to maintain its 
organizational unity without regard to 
political or religious differences. 


(1958, p. 453) Res. 147 contained 
the following resolves: 


Resolved—That the A. F. of L. ap- 
peal to all liberty-loving people of 
Germany to defend vigorously the free 
trade unions and other democratic in- 
stitutions, and be it further 


Resolved—That we strongly urge 
our government to keep in mind that 
there can be no effective democratic 
German contribution to the European 
Defense Community unless German 
democracy has a solid foundation in 
a genuine free trade union movement, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That we assure the Ger- 
man Federation of Labor our whole- 
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hearted support of their determined 
effort to preserve the free and volun- 
tary character of its great organiza- 
tion, and be it further 


Resolved—That we call upon the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions to rally its affiliates to 
the fullest support of the German 
Federation of Labor so that it may 
serve as an ever more powerful and 
effective force for building Germany 
into a unified, prosperous and peaceful 
democracy. 


(P. 667) This resolution deals with 
some of the most important labor 
developments in Western Germany 
since the recent election. Your Com- 
mittee has given careful consideration 
to this resolution. We concur fully 
with its aim to help the rising free 
trade union movement of Germany 
preserve and strengthen its inde- 
pendence against all political and gov- 
ernmental forces that seek to pursue 
policies the net effect of which is to 
undermine the independent character 
of the trade unions as free and volun- 
tary organizations. 


Your Committee rejects as danger- 
ously anti-democratic the idea or 
plans of any political party to seek 
to determine or influence the composi- 
tion of the leadership of the free 
trade union organization on the basis 
of general election results. We cannot 
emphasize too strongly that the trade 
unions cease to be genuinely free trade 
unions and cannot represent the vital 
interests of the working people and 
that democracy is jeopardized when 
their organization structure and lead- 
ership are determined by anyone out- 
side their membership. This holds true 
for every democratic country, Western 
Germany not excluded. 


Germany-Austria, (A. F. of L. Rep. 
In—(1950, pp. 101, 503) The conven- 
tion committee which considered the 
section of the E.C. Report under this 
title, submitted the following state- 
ment which was carried unanimously: 


Particularly in view of Russia’s 
stepped-up destructive activities in 
these countries and their inestimable 
importance in the current crisis, we 
urge the return of our representative 
to his post so that he may with re- 
doubled energy, serve the cause of de- 
mocracy and free trade unionism, 
strengthen the bonds between organ- 
ized labor in America and the free 
trade union movements of Germany 
and Austria and aid in every way 
these two great labor movements to 
become the impregnable bulwarks of 
freedom, social, justice, and human 
well-being among their respective peo- 
ples. 

And Austria (also see: World Af- 
fairs). 

(Rehabilitation)—(1951, p. 67) The 
German and Austrian trade union 
movements remain the chief bulwarks 
of democracy in these two strategic 
continental European countries. At- 
tempts made by outside groups to split 
the labor movements of these coun- 
tries along political or religious lines 
were met with the united opposition 
of the rank-and-file and of their lead- 
ers who are determined to avoid the 
divisions which existed among their 
various trade union groups before 
Hitler took over. In both national 
trade union federations Communist 
influence is negligible, being confined 
to isolated local areas, primarily in the 
Ruhr coal fields. 

The Cominform, however, is not dis- 
couraged; it is more active than ever. 
But the emphasis of its work in Ger- 
many and Austria has shifted to quiet, 
effective propaganda on the plant 
level, 

Thousands of eastern-trained work- 
ers have infiltrated into western Ger- 
man industries where they have daily 
contact with the man on the bench. 
Tons of literature printed in the East- 
ern Zone are distributed daily in which 
German government and democratic 
political and labor leaders are linked 
together with American “war-mon- 
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gers” as being responsible for the 
present threat to world peace. This 
activity, together with the anti-labor 
policies initiated by the Western Re- 
public’s finance and economics minis- 
tries, is bound to have its effect among 
certain categories of workers. 
Continuing rising prices are increas- 
ing the hardship of the unemployed, 
the millions of pensioners, war crip- 
ples and invalids who cannot bargain 
collectively for increased aid as can 
the employed worker for higher wages 
to meet higher costs. This reservoir 
of unrest and dissatisfaction contrib- 
uted greatly to the most serious polit- 
ical event in post-war Germany, name- 
ly, the 400,000 votes for a neo-Nazi 
party in Lower Saxony last May. 


The American Federation of Labor 
Bureau in Frankfurt assisted the Ger- 
man Trade Union Federation in its 
fight against both the left and the 
right. The A. F. of L. Bureau also 
worked closely with the Office of Labor 
Affairs of the Office of the U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany in an at- 
tempt to interpret German Labor’s 
aims and wishes to U.S. occupational 
authorities. 

Following is a resumé of the work 
which the American Federation of La- 
bor has carried on in the furtherance 
of democracy in Germany and the rec- 
ommendations for the coming year: 

Fifty thousand copies of the German 
edition of Slave Labor in Russia, the 
ease presented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the United Na- 
tions, were distributed through the 
unions and democratic political par- 
ties. Fifty thousand additional copies 
on thin paper were distributed by our 
contracts in the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many. Maps showing slave labor 
camps in Russia had a distribution of 
3,500, most of which found their way 
to the bulletin-boards of factories. Ad- 
ditional requests for 20,000 were re- 
ceived. A pamphlet comparing work- 
ers’ rights in the U.S.A. and Russia 
was printed for both zones with 50,000 


being distributed in East Germany. 
The above, together with the Inter- 
national Free Trade Union News, are 
looked upon by many as being more 
effective than the literature gotten out 
by our own Government. The people 
of Germany have an understandable 
suspicion of ideas emanating from 
official government sources, especially 
if such ideas come from the govern- 
ment of an occupying power. The 
American Federation of Labor should 
expand its literature program. 


Due to the efforts of our Frankfurt 
Bureau the Mine Workers Union re- 
ceived 225,000 marks from the Mc- 
Cloy Special Projects Fund for the 
building of a school in which the trade 
union youth will study labor problems 
with an emphasis on the individual 
acceptance of social responsibility. 
The aim is to develop good citizens 
for the newly-born democracy. This 
project had originally been turned 
down by British High Commission offi- 
cers in whose zone the school is to be 
located. Although several additional 
educational projects for labor were 
approved as eligible for the Special 
Projects Fund in the American zone, 
the trade union movement did not do 
as well as some other organizations 
less deserving. An attempt should be 
made to increase Labor’s share of this 
worthwhile program especially in the 
British and French zones. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has supported Germany’s application 
for membership in the International 
Labor Organization and the United 
Nations’ Education and _ Scientific 
Council. We should support Germany’s 
admittance to all other international 
governmental bodies so that Germany 
may take its place with other free 
nations and contribute to the general 
well-being of western civilization. 


Local and state bodies of the A. F. 
of L, have cooperated well with the 
cultural exchange program which sent 
hundreds of German trade union func- 
tionaries to the United States. This 
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program, aimed at promoting a broad 
acquaintance with American trade 
unionists and union institutions and a 
sound appreciation thereof, should 
not be decreased but expanded and 
government funds for the purpose 
provided. 

For the past two years the German 
Trade Union Federation has con- 
ducted a two-weeks international in- 
stitute for young workers at one of 
the union’s summer camps. The young 
union representatives from over 20 
countries were disappointed in not 
having an American trade unionist at 
either conference for an exchange of 
ideas and experiences so necessary for 
international understanding. It is 
urged that:an A. F. of L. member at- 
tend next year’s institute. 

Our Frankfort Bureau cooperated 
with the Office of Labor Affairs in set- 
ting up a labor library at Marburg 
University. The Office of the U. S. 
High Commissioner should be asked to 
increase the Office of Labor Affairs’ 
share of the monies available for this 
purpose so that other German univer- 
sities can establish similar projects. 

The Berlin trade union movement 
has repeatedly called upon our Bureau 
to use its influence with the U. S. 
Government for the granting of more 
Marshall Plan assistance for Berlin. 
Thirty per cent of the employables in 
the free sectors of this island within 
the Russian zone are without work 
and on the dole. Our government 
should not only increase its aid but 
should make it known to Russia that 
a second blockade of Berlin will be 
cause for drastic retaliation. It is this 
continuous threat of a second block- 
ade that discourages Berlin industries 
from employing workers as the fin- 
ished products may be stockpiled for 
months if another blockade occurs. 

There exists in Germany today a 
group of 50,000 to 100,000 persons 
who are really a forgotten people. 
They are the Russians who have de- 
fected from the Soviet Union. Barred 


from emigrating to the States, iso- 
lated because of language difficulties, 
with little or no organized aid from 
U. S. relatives such as, for example, 
the Poles or Czechs, discriminated 
against in employment—such is the 
hopeless lot of the dissenters to Stal- 
in’s rule. The neglect of this group 
is criminal. It is difficult to think of 
how we could do more to discourage 
defection of Russians if we were to 
set about doing so deliberately. Our 
Frankfurt Bureau has been in touch 
with a committee of former trade un- 
ion leaders of this group with the hope 
of perfecting a closer relationship 
with the German Trade Union Feder- 
ation. These former Russian trade 
union leaders have asked the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for funds to 
establish a Russian language union 
monthly. Such a publication would do 
much to clarify present misunder- 
standings between the Russian exiles 
and their German colleagues and lend 
encouragement to those democratic 
union men and women behind the iron 
curtain through the knowledge that 
American labor is not “anti-Russian” 
and is aware of the fact that there 
still are many in Russia who want to 
be on the side of the democracies. 
The Office of Labor Affairs has co- 
operated fully with a request from our 
Frankfurt Bureau to investigate U.S. 
Army employment methods in the 
building of barracks, houses, roads, 
etc., in the French zone, where com- 
plaints were made by the union re- 
garding various violations of German 
employment practices. The Command- 
er-in-Chief of the European Forces 
has instituted an investigation of the 
charges and certain corrections al- 
ready have been made. The violations, 
as is usual, were used by the Com- 
munists for anti-U.S. propaganda. 


The Office of Labor; Affairs could 
operate more efficiently if it had the 
staff to which it is entitled. Last year, 
four additional staff members were 
approved to act in liaison with the 
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unions at German state level. Of four 
persons who were requested by name 
in October only one has to date been 
cleared. The other three (all good 
American unionists) are still being 
“Investigated.” If this procedure isn’t 
a deliberate attempt at sabotaging the 
“Jabor” section of the Office of the 
U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, then it is criminal inefficiency 
on the part of the governmental 
agency in charge of checking on the 
loyalty of persons who have had ex- 
cellent union records. Another at- 
tempt at weakening the prestige of 
the Office of Labor Affairs may be 
made at a forthcoming reorganization 
of the Office of the High Commissioner 
by absorbing Labor Affairs into the 
Office of Economic Affairs, delegating 
Labor Affairs to a minor subdivision. 
All such maneuvers should be vigor- 
ously protested to the proper Wash- 
ington authorities. 

The same aid which has been recom- 
mended above for Germany applies in 
most instances also to Austria. 

This country suffers from the lack 
of a peace treaty which enables Russia 
to exploit the oil-producing and manu- 
facturing area of Austria lying in the 
Soviet Zone. 

As the economy of the Western 
zones is primarily supported by Mar- 
shall Plan aid a stoppage of these 
funds in 1952 would be disastrous. 
The U.S. Government should be urged 
to continue adequate aid until the 
country is reunited and again receives 
the benefits of its Eastern Zone re- 
sources. 


The refugee and displaced persons 
problem in Austria as well as in Ger- 
many continues to be a major burden 
on the economies of these two coun- 
tries. Although many discussions have 
been held by a half-dozen interna- 
tional governmental bodies, little has 
been done to date to remedy the situ- 
ation. 


Our Frankfurt Bureau was ap- 


pealed to on several occasions by the 
Austrian Trade Union Federation to 
intervene with occupational authori- 
ties on employment policies and work- 
ing conditions of indigenous employ- 
ees hired by the U.S. authorities. In 
most cases improvements could be 
obtained. 


(1952, p. 104) Under the sub-title 
“The European Defense Community” 
the E.C. Report contained the follow- 
ing: 

The United States Senate has rati- 
fied the Contractual Agreement with 
the German Federal Republic. Though 
we are in accord with the basic desire 
of our government to integrate free 
Germany into the economic, political 
and military organizations of Western 
Europe, we must warn against cer- 
tain errors that continue to block a 
realization of this worthy goal. Mere, 
formal ratification of this contractual 
agreement (which has a number of 
inherent serious shortcomings) by the 
United States will not enabie German 
democracy to participate appropriate- 
ly and effectively in the free European 
defense community. Not even official 
ratification of this contract by Ger- 
many and France (yet to come) will 
assure such German participation. 

In the last instance, it is the Ger- 
man people themselves in Germany 
who will have to be the ones to pro- 
vide an adequate and apropriate Ger- 
man contribution to the collective se- 
curity of democratic Europe. This 
means, in the first place, that Ameri- 
ca, Britain and France in particular 
must provide those conditions which 
will facilitate and insure the proper 
spirit of cooperation and _ whole- 
hearted loyal participation by demo- 
cratic Germany. The enmities and 
prejudices of yesterday hold no prom- 
ise of peace or prosperity for the 
world tomorrow. The victorious demo- 
cratic powers of the last war must 
stop acting toward the new Federal 
Republic of Germany as if they were 
planning and preparing to re-fight 
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World War II. They must instead 
consistently and vigorously pursue 
toward the German Republic a policy 
calculated to prevent World War III 
and to assure the victory of the free 
peoples in the event the madmen of 
the Soviet dictatorship start such an 
infernal conflict. 

The Soviets realize the vital role of 
Germany. They will resort to any 
trick or stratagem to prevent German 
collaboration or partnership with the 
West. Our country and its allies must 
not only expose Moscow’s machina- 
tions. We must take the initiative to 
forestall Communist trickery and to 
convict the Soviet regime as the ex- 
ploiter and oppressor of the German 
people—as the mortal enemy of a 
democratic Germany which enjoys 
complete national independence, full 
national unity and full equality with 
other nations in all international af- 
fairs and relations. 

Moreover, we must make every ef- 
fort to prevent the rebirth of Ger- 
man militarism or any form of neo- 
Nazi influence in the ranks of the 
armed forces to be reconstituted in 
Germany. Here is the best assurance 
to the French people whose historical 
fears and misgivings about German 
rearmament are understandable. Here 
is likewise the best guarantee against 
the rebirth of a militaristic reaction- 
ary German ruling clique which might 
again seek to maneuver between the 
Western democracies and the totali- 
tarian Soviet “paradise.” Only a Ger- 
man military force controlled by a 
parliament (Bundestag) democrati- 
cally elected by the German people 
and cooperating intimately with the 
western democracies on the basis of 
complete—not merely substantial— 
equality can guarantee against an- 
other Russo-German partnership 
(along the lines of the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact) which would only serve as the 
signal and spark for a new global 
war. 

It is most regrettable that the plan- 


ned contractual agreement and the 
role proposed for Germany in the Eu- 
ropean army are neither equitable nor 
sound. The role of free Germany in 
the resistance by democratic Europe 
to Soviet aggression is pivotal. It 
would be the costliest of illusions to 
assume that the most highly indus- 
trialized nation, with the largest pop- 
ulation in free Europe, would, for any 
length of time, accept and willingly 
tolerate conditions, contracts and 
treaties denying its people full equal- 
ity and complete sovereignty in the 
community of western peoples. Ger- 
man military forces drawn into such 
a European army cannot be reliable 
from the democratic point of view, 
since this plan excludes all possibility 
of their being under effective parlia- 
mentary control by the people of Ger- 
many. The German people cannot 
render the best that is in them—and 
the best is essential for our common 
security and freedom—under condi- 
tions subjecting them to second class 
status. 

Any German representative pre- 
pared to sign such a contract is only 
hoping for the first chance to re- 
nounce and repudiate it. This is no 
solid basis of cooperation. Such poli- 
tical leaders are covertly laying the 
foundation for the earliest revision 
and repudiation of this contract. They 
can never inspire and win the con- 
fidence of democratic labor in Ger- 
many for all-out resistance to Russian 
aggression and Communist subver- 
sion. They can never rally the Ger- 
man people, overcome the “neutralist” 
moods and root out the vestiges of 
Nazism and militarism among them. 

It is not hard to understand why 
there is today so much of confusion, 
hesitation, and suspicion in the ranks 
of German labor in respect to rearm- 
ament. The German democratic labor 
movement cannot see either logic or 
justice in their country being invited 
to be an ally while it is to be treated 
as a conquered people. The German 
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workers do not have faith in the pro- 
posed plan for a European defense 
force in which their country will be 
the only member denied the right to 
have a national army. Our country 
did not enter into such an unfair and 
unsound arrangement for Japan. We 
applaud this course. Our country 
must find ways of convincing its ally 
governments that the course pursued 
toward Japan in the interest of eco- 
nomic reconstruction and peace in the 
Far East should be pursued toward 
Germany for the same reasons in 
Europe. 

The struggle against Soviet expan- 
sion and annexation has been serious- 
ly weakened by the utterly unjustifi- 
able separation of the Saar from 
Germany. The transformation of this 
organic part of Germany convinces the 
German people that their genuine co- 
operation with the democratic right of 
freedom of association and the rights 
of free trade union organization, and 
collective bargaining in mining, the 
most important industry of the region, 
is a terrible obstacle to any effective 
campaign by the western powers 
against the odious Oder-Neisse boun- 
dary line. Nor does such an arbitrary 
tearing of the Saar out of Germany 
prove to the German people our sin- 
cere interest in the restoration of de- 
mocracy in the Eastern Zone, its liber- 
ation from the Russion yoke, and its 
organic reunification with the rest of 
Germany. Similarly, it would be sheer 
self-deception to think that any 
scheme for the so-called ‘‘Europeani- 
zation” of the Saar would be any less 
synthetic and arbitrary than the pres- 
ent status of so-called independence of 
this German region. 

We must under no circumstances 
give Moscow the opportunity of hypo- 
critically posing as the advocate or 
champion of a German national unity. 
Nor must we continue to act as if 
there were a contradiction between a 
united democratic Germany and an in- 
tegrated democratic Europe. As long 


as Germany is divided, the German 
people, in their vast majority, will 
tend to give priority to the reintegra- 
tion of their own country over the in- 
tegration of Western Europe. Least of 
all among the American people should 
this attitude cause any surprise or 
resentment. Every self-respecting na- 
tion prizes most highly its own na- 
tional unity. To the United States, 
national unity meant so much that 
the American people, under the lead- 
ership of Lincoln, even went so far as 
to wage a devastating Civil War to 
preserve the Union. We must con- 
vince the German people that their 
genuine cooperation with the demo- 
cratic nations on the basis of equality 
in the defense of their own country 
and all other free nations is not of- 
fered as a substitute but as a most 
effective force for securing sufficient 
collective strength to hasten the days 
of the complete reunification of Ger- 
many. In failing to realize this un- 
derstandable attitude of the German 
people toward their national unity, 
the Western democracies have missed 
a real opportunity to convince them 
that the Allies are seeking every pos- 
sibility to free from Communist en- 
slavement the people in the Soviet 
Zone and to bring about, through free 
elections, the reunification of Ger- 
many on a democratic basis. 


Formal ratification of unsound and 
unjust contractual compacts does not 
contribute to the unity and collective 
security of democratic Europe. Such 
formal actions do not provide a sound 
and just solution of the German prob- 
lem—either with regard to the interest 
and concern of Germany’s neighbors 
or the German people themselves. 
Our country should exercise vigorous 
initiative and unwavering leadership 
to review and revise the entire Allied 
policy toward Germany with a view 
of rallying the support particularly of 
German democratic labor for whole- 
hearted participation and maximum 
contribution by the German people in 
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the defense of Europe, the promotion 
of democracy, and the protection of 
world peace. 


(Post-war Rehabilitation) 1952, p. 
121—In respect to American and al- 
lied policy toward Germany the E.C. 
has time and again sought to have 
our government stop yielding to 
French and British resistance to a 
policy of granting the West German 
Federal Republic a just peace treaty 
based on complete (rather than sub- 
stantial) national sovereignty and on 
full equality in the community of free 
nations. In our extensive and thor- 
ough-going correspondence with the 
Department of State we have indi- 
cated the serious shortcomings of pres- 
ent allied policy and have made con- 
crete and positive proposals for in- 
suring adequate and effective German 
participation in the collective defense 
and security of all democratic Europe. 
Such participation is indispensable to 
the defense of Europe and world 
peace. 

In this connection, it is necessary 
to recall that once before the A. F. of 
L. had pleaded in vain to avoid certain 
costly errors of policy in Germany— 
reluctantly pursued by our govern- 
ment under Russian instigation and 
French and British pressure. We re- 
fer to the consistent A. F. of L. op- 
position to the economically senseless 
policy of dismantling German indus- 
trial plants vital to the welfare and 
security of the people and essential to 
the defense of free Europe. Later, a 
sound policy was adopted and dis- 
mantlement was discontinued. As a 
result of the delay in correcting this 
error, heavy American economic aid 
was required to rebuild the very econ- 
omy we once destroyed. This was an 
uncalled for and avoidable burden on 
the already heavily-burdened Ameri- 
can taxpayer. We hope that it will 
not take our government and allies 
as much time as it did in the past to 
correct the present serious deficiences 
in their policy toward Germany. 


The A. F. of L. has been unsparing 
in its efforts to help German labor 
become the dynamic spearhead of an 
independent, unified, democratic Ger- 
many worthy of being encouraged and 
enabled to play her rightful part in 
the defense of human freedom and 
world peace. 

1953, pp. 237, 662) The Report 
of the E.C. contained a special section 
on developments in Germany, Com- 
munist China, and Korea. The con- 
vention committee report on this sec- 
tion was unanimously adopted. (see: 
KOREA) 


Tron Curtain Revolt—(1958, pp. 235, 
662) The E.C. included in its an- 
nual report a section titled “Revolt 
Behind the Iron Curtain.” The con- 
vention unanimously approved the 
recommendations of its committee, 
i.e: 

We recommend your acceptance of 
this section of the Report of the E.C. 
which deals with the heroic resistance 
of the workers behind the Iron Cur- 
tain — Czechoslovakia and Eastern 
Germany—to Communist exploitation 
and oppression. We particularly draw 
your attention to the E.C. declaration 
that: 

“It is not enough for the free world — 
to voice its admiration of the heroic 
fighters of Eastern Berlin and East- 
ern Germany. If their sacrifices are 
not to be in vain, if they are to be 
able to continue their valiant fight 
against totalitarian tyranny, we must 
support them—materially and moral- 
ly. The hour calls for the largest 
measure of international labor soli- 
darity. And we must unequivocally 
and forcefully declare that their slo- 
gans—free elections, reunification of 
Germany in freedom, release of all 
political prisoners, end of terror and 
repression—are also our demands.” 

In this spirit, we commend the role 
played by the American Federation of 
Labor delegation to the Third (Stock- 
holm) World Congress of the I.C.F. 
T.U. in having the world body of free 


- 
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_ labor launch a campaign in support of 


We further urge the Convention to 
indorse the action of the E.C. in join- 
ing this campaign to help the daunt- 
less free trade unionists defying the 
Red Terror by coniributing $50,000 


We appeal io every affiliate of the 
L. to contribute generously 

this drive. 

We applaud the prompt response by 


_ scale at the moment of their greatest 
need. 


We further call upon our govern- 
ment delegation to the U.N. to make 
every effort to have the United Na- 
_ tions condemn the Russian Occupation 
Authorities and their German Com- 
munist stooges and quislings as guilty 
of violating basic human rights in 
denying hungry people access to food, 
in dispossessing strikers and their 
families, in kidnapping factory 
spokesmen protesting against speed- 
up, in rushing before firing squads 
workers asserting their right to strike 
and demanding the democratic and 
human righis proclaimed in ithe 
_ Charter of the U.N. 
The inspiring siruggle of the work- 
ers in Eastern Germany also puts 
_ upon the people of Western Germany, 
_and particularly upon its labor move- 
3 ment, a very great and urgent re- 
sponsibility. The strongest stimulus 
Er _to and suppori of the embatiled work- 
ers in Eastern Germany must be the 
_ example of a growing healthy demo- 
cratic Western Germany—a Western 
Germany where the press, radio and 
trade unions are free from any gov- 
ernment or employer domination, 
Where Nazi and militarist elemenis 
are systematically kepi out of public 
life and their imfiuence uprooied, 
where the cariels and the Ruhr mag- 


nates who were the masier builders of 
Hitler’s war machine no longer dom- 
inate the life of the land—a Germany 
which can live at peace with France 
and ali its neighbors without seeking 
to dominate them through military 
prowess. Any departure from this 
path will only serve the interests of 
Moscow and make it easier for the 
Kremlin to keep Germany divided and 
millions of the German people in Com- 
munist bondage. 


Glass Imports (Stained) Tariff — 
(1952, pp. 279, 520) Res. 141 called 
attention to the growing competition 
between American stained glass in- 
dustry and foreign imports, and con- 
tained the following Resolves: 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. rec- 
ommend to American clergymen, 
church officials and architects that 
they patronize the domestic industry 
in keeping with fair competitive prac- 
tices and to assure the maintenance 
oi the established domesiic stained 
glass industry, and be it further 

Resolved—Thai the A. F. of L. sup- 
port fully the endeavor of the Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America to secure 
the necessary protection of their mem- 
bers in the stained glass industry 
against injury from unfair import 
competition. 

Gold Standard—(1952, pp. 63, 475) 
Res. 113 proposed that the A. F. of L. 
authorize the formation of a commit- 
tee to study the advisability of the re 
turn of the United States Government 
to the Gold Standard. Convention 
adopied committee recommendation of 
non-concurrence. 

Gompers, Samuel— 

Valediciory Statemenit—(1972A, p. 4) 
Vice President Green read the follow- 
ing statement prepared by President 
Gompers: 

Forty-four years ago in the city of 
Pittsburgh a group oi labor men mei 
to bring to fruition an effort extend- 
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ing over a period of years—to organize 
a national labor movement. We were 
a group of labor men with little ex- 
perience in a national labor movement. 
We had to find our problems and de- 
vise ways of meeting them. There was 
little to guide us. The majority of us 
had a standing in our local trade un- 
ions and in our national trade organ- 
izations, but we had not joined hands 
with the representatives of other 
trade organizations in an effort to 
make the labor movement a force in 
the determination of national policies. 


The National Labor Union, like pre- 
vious similar labor efforts, had’ or- 
ganized a labor party and then passed 
out of existence. Industrialism grow- 
ing out of constantly increasing in- 
vention of machinery, application of 
mechanical power which necessitated 
the factory system and the snbstitu- 
tion of new materials for old, was 
making the need of economic protec- 
tion for the workers increasingly im- 
perative. Those of us who had oppor- 
tunity to observe tendencies felt the 
responsibility to our fellow workers to 
make the effort for protection and for 
future progress. 

There were but few paid trade union 
officials in those days, but after the 
day’s work was done, those with the 
vision and spirit of service gave the 
evening hours and holidays to the 
cause of betterment of their fellow 
workers. More frequently than not 
the office of a trade union official was 
carried in his pocket and its code of 
laws in his heart and mind; benefits, 
even strike assistance, were irregular 
and undependable if provided at all; 
union dues and union rules varied 
from city to city, if not from shop to 
shop. The present trade union move- 
ment was then in the making—aye, 
had hardly begun. 


But the men who constituted that 
Pittsburgh labor congress in 1881 were 
as brainy and resourceful a group as 
ever gathered; they were men who 
knew the joy and inspiration of serv- 
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ice that entailed sacrifice. Service in 
the early trade union movement meant 
to become a marked man whom em- 
ployers were reluctant to hire and who 


was discharged first; whose family — 


must forego the comforts and often 
the necessaries of life; upon whose 
children the handicap attaching to the 
name of “labor agitator” fell. 


These very conditions of service in 


the labor movement assured the cause 
selected men of unusual qualities. © 


They were men of self-respect and 
character. 


When the Pittsburgh labor congress 
set itself to the task of planning an 
organization, it studied the British 
Trades Union Congress, drafted a 
similar plan and organized the Feder- 
ation of Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada. In our 
optimism we thought that we had set- 
tled our economic problems and that 
we needed only to consider the field 


of labor legislation. We elected as our 


executive, a legislative committee, but 
provided no salaries, no permanent 
office, no full-time representatives. 
From year to year we met, accom- 
plishing a little, but keeping alive the 
thought of national organization and 
calling attention to the needs of the 
workers, until there came a crucial 
contest in which the existence of trade 
unions was threatened. Then the trade 
unions sent out the warning of dan- 
ger and sent a small group to carry 
by word of mouth a message to rouse 
labor. Again in 1886 a national labor 
conference was called. This time it was 
designated a trade union conference 
to be composed of representatives of 
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trade unions and to consider trade un- — 
ion problems. The deliberations of that — 


conference resulted in the formation 
of our present A. F. of L. with which 


the old Federation of Trades and La- — 
bor Unions was merged. This new 
federation recognized only the trade 


union card as a credential and pro- 
posed to deal primarily with economic 
problems. It was an organization that 
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had no power and no authority except 
of a voluntary character. It was a 
voluntary coming together of unions 
with common needs and common aims. 
That feeling of mutuality has been a 
stronger bond of union than could be 
welded by any autocratic authority. 
Guided by voluntary principles our 
Federation has grown from a weak- 
ling into the strongest, best organized 
labor movement of all the world. 


So long as we have held fast to 
voluntary principles and have been 
actuated and inspired by the spirit of 
service, we have sustained our for- 
ward progress and we have made our 
labor movement something to be re- 
spected and accorded a place in the 
councils of our Republic. Where we 
have blundered into trying to force a 
policy or a decision, even though wise 
and right, we have impeded, if not in- 
terrupted, the realization of our own 
aims. 

But the very success of our organi- 
zation has brought additional and seri- 
ous dangers. Office in the labor move- 
ment now offers opportunity for some- 
thing in addition to service—it offers 
opportunity for the self-seeker who 
sees an instrumentality for personal 
advancement both in the economic and 
in the political field. There are serious 
problems confronting us. Wisdom and 
conviction are necessary to wise de- 
cisions. 

Men and women of our American 
trade union movement, I feel that I 
have earned the right to talk plainly 
with you. As the only delegate to that 
first Pittsburgh convention who has 
stayed with the problems of our move- 
ment through to the present hour, as 
one who with clean hands and with 
singleness of purpose has tried to 
serve the labor movement honorably 
and in a spirit of consecration to the 
cause of humanity, I want to urge de- 
votion to the fundamentals of human 
liberty—the principles of voluntarism. 
No lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion. If we seek to force, we 


but tear apart that which, united, is 
invincible. There is no way whereby 
our labor movement may be assured 
sustained progress in determining its 
policies and its plans other than sin- 
cere democratic deliberation until a 
unanimous decision is reached. This 
may seem a cumbrous, slow method to 
the impatient, but the impatient are 
more concerned for immediate triumph 
than for the education of constructive 
development. 


Our movement has found these vol- 
untary principles the secure founda- 
tion upon which the workers of all 
America make united effort, for our 
voluntary cooperation has ignored 
lines of political division separating 
the U.S. and Canada, because economi- 
cally we are a unit. Because we re- 
fused to be bound by arbitrary re- 
strictions or expedients we have fos- 
tered cohesive forces which give play 
to the finer and more constructive fac- 
ulties of the peoples of both countries. 
We are eager to join in an interna- 
tional labor movement based upon the 
same principles of voluntarism. We 
are willing to cooperate if we can be 
assured a basis that will enable us to 
maintain our integrity —a condition 
necessary for our own virility and con- 
tinued progress. 


Understanding, patience, high-mind- 
ed service, the compelling power of 
voluntarism have in America made 
what was but a rope of sand, a united, 
purposeful, integrated organization, 
potent for human welfare, material 
and spiritual. I have been with this 
movement since the beginning, for I 
have been given the privilege of serv- 
ice that has been accorded but few. 
Nor would that privilege have con- 
tinued open to me had not service to 
the cause been my guiding purpose. 


Events of recent months made me 
keenly aware that the time is not far 
distant when I must lay down my 
trust for others to carry forward. 
When one comes to close grips with 
the eternal things, there comes a new 
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sense of relative values and the less 
worthy things lose significance. As I 
review the events of my sixty years 
of contact with the labor movement 
and as I survey the problems of today 
and study the opportunities of the 
future, I want to say to you, men and 
women of the American labor move- 
ment, do not reject the cornerstone 
upon which Labor’s structure has been 
builded—but base your all upon vol- 
untary principles and illumine your 
every problem by consecrated devotion 
to that highest of all purposes— 
human well being in the fullest, wid- 
est, deepest sense. 


We have tried and proved these 
principles in economic, political, social 
and international relations. They have 
been tried and not found wanting. 
Where we have tried other ways, we 
have failed. 


A very striking illustration is em- 
phasized by circumstances connected 
with the present location of our con- 
vention. For years force and selfish 
interests dominated relations across 
this international border, but the 
labor movement brought to an acute 
and difficult situation the spirit of 
patience and the desire of service and 
which gives us courage and conviction 
a transformation has been brought 
which gives us courage and conviction 
for wider application of the same prin- 
ciples. As we move upward to higher 
levels, a wider vision of service and 
responsibility will unfold itself. Let 
us keep the faith. There is no other 
way. 


(1925, p. 14) E.C, Report: Six years 
ago the convention of the A. F. of L. 
met in Atlantic City after a crucial 
experience in the history of our nation 
which had tested as well the structure 
of our American labor movement. It 
is fitting that our convention again 
meets in Atlantic City as the past year 
brought to us another experience com- 
parable to that of the war. 


The crucial event in the history of 


the A. F. of L. during the past year 
was the death of Samuel Gompers who — 
was the architect of the Federation 
and for many years the guiding mind 

of the American trade union move- 

ment. Coming into the trade union 

movement at a time when precedents 

and practices were in the making he 

became the responsible guide who 

blazed the way and laid the founda- 
tions for the present structure of the 
labor movement and inspired apprecia- 
tion and understanding for the prac- 
tical, as well as that which satisfied 
the higher aspirations of wage earn- 
ers. His name was known the world 
over as practically synonymous with 
the spirit and purpose of the American 
trade union movement. The death of — 
such a leader was necessarily a test of — 
the enduring qualities and the struc- 

ture of our organization. That our 

movement withstood this shock, read- 

justed to meet the loss and has con- 
tinued to make sustained progress and 

splendid advancement is in itself the 

greatest testimony that could be given 
to the leadership of our former presi-— 
dent. 


Because he was essentially a pioneer 
in the field of labor organization, be- — 
cause of those qualities of heart and 
mind that made him a friend and pal 
of the rank and file of the American 
trade union movement, because of the 
judgment and statesmanlike ability 
that enabled him to make the A. F. 
of L. an important factor in national 
affairs and a constructive force in eco- 
nomic life, the A. F. of L, is proud to 
give tribute to him. In that trying pe- 
riod which by marking his departure — 
from the helm of the labor movement 
focused world attention upon his 
achievements and upon the splendid 
constructive work of our American 
labor movement, we neglected no way 
by which we could manifest our re- 
spect and our regard for his work and 
his memory. 
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Memorial to Gompers (also see: City 
of Hope)—(1925, p. 31) The E.C. 
authorized the president to appoint a 
Samuel Gompers Memorial Commit- 
tee. In order that the committee might 
have an expression of opinion from the 
labor movement as to the kind of 
memorial desired the presidents and 
secretaries of national and interna- 
tional unions were asked to serve as 
an advisory committee and were in- 
vited to participate in an advisory 
conference in Washington. The ad- 
visory conference favored the erection 
of a memorial monument. (P. 229.) The 
convention commended the action of 
the E.C. 


(1926, p. 62) The A. F. of L. has 
not been unmindful of the obligation 
on the part of organized labor to the 
great service rendered to the citizens 
of our country in general and to the 
Wage earners in particular by the late 
Samuel Gompers, who for so many 
years was President of the A. F. of L. 
In carrying out the decisions reached 
at the Gompers Memorial Conference 
and the Atlantic City Convention of 
the A. F. of L., the E.C. caused an 
investigation to be made regarding the 
securing of a proper and fitting site in 
Washington, D. C., and in having pre- 
pared and submitted for selection and 
approval appropriate designs for the 
erection of a memorial representative 
of the spirit of the American labor 
movement and of the work and worth 
of the late and long-time President, 
Samuel Gompers. 


Substantial progress has been made 
in this undertaking. Designs have been 
and are being prepared. A number of 
sites in Washington, D. C., have been 
considered and arrangements are com- 
pleted to secure the necessary Con- 
gressional authority and approval for 
the erection of a permanent and artis- 
tic memorial in the capital city of the 
nation. t 


We have now reached the time when 
it becomes necessary and essential to 


prepare for methods and means of 
securing the required financial con- 
tributions essential to bring this 
dream to full realization. 


In this connection the A. F. of L. 
has given careful thought to a number 
of proposals submitted. It is our judg- 
ment, after mature deliberation, that 
the finances necessary to carry out the 
desired and expressed wish of Amer- 
ica’s organized wage earners should 
be obtained by voluntary methods and 
that each and every wage earner 
should be afforded the opportunity of 
making his or her contribution to 
this great memorial. To that end the 
E.C. is authorized to set aside a par- 
ticular time for the receiving of con- 
tributions to a Gompers Memorial 
Fund and that all national and inter- 
national unions, state federations of 
labor, city central labor unions and all 
affiliated unions, be called upon to or- 
ganize and to prepare to take an ac- 
tive and aggressive part in arousing 
organized labor and in affording every 
wage earner throughout North Amer- 
ica an opportunity to contribute to 
this Gompers Memorial Fund. 


(P. 319) The A. F. of L. vests au- 
thority in the E.C. to carry through 
the plan outlined for securing volun- 
tary donations to a fund to create a 
suitable memorial to Samuel Gompers. 
We believe that every detail of such 
an undertaking should be in accord 
with the spirit and the principles 
which Samuel Gompers helped to build 
into the architecture of the labor 
movement. He was the great pioneer 
in our trade union movement whom we 
would honor. We feel wage earners 
everywhere will seek the privilege of 
contributing to the Samuel Gompers 
Memorial Fund. 


(1927, p. 68) The following course 
is adopted to raise the necessary 
means for erection of the Memorial: 

1. That an appeal be issued to all 
affiliated national and international 
unions, central bodies, state federa- 
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tions of labor and local unions, re- 
questing contributions. 2. That friends 
and sympathizers wishing to contrib- 
ute should do so by making their con- 
tributions either through the central 
labor unions or through the A. F. of L. 
3. That a week during the month of 
February, 1928, should be set aside 
and known as Gompers Memorial 
Week, and the central bodies through 
committees call upon local unions and 
members for contributions. 


(1931, pp. 144, 346) We are grati- 
fied to report that the design for the 
memorial was approved by the Samuel 
Gompers’ Memorial Committee and 
the E.C., and it was also approved by 
the Commission of Fine Arts. The 
sculptor is now at work upon the me- 
morial and hopes to have it completed 
within a year. (P. 430) Directed the 
E.C. to consider the advisability of 
having in Washington at the time of 
the dedication of the Gompers’ Me- 
morial a pageant designed to give 
Labor’s story eloquently and dramat- 
ically in which nationals, internation- 
als, state federations and other groups 
(auxiliaries) may participate. 


(1932, pp. 100, 283) The delay which 
has ensued in the completion and erec- 
tion of the Samuel Gompers Memorial 
is directly traceable to several causes. 
First, it became necessary to secure 
the approval of the Commission of 
Fine Arts to a design. The first de- 
signs submitted by a number of sculp- 
tors were rejected because they did not 
conform to the standards set by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. This action 
made it necessary to call for the cre- 
ation and submission of new plans and 
designs. 


Finally, a design was submitted by 
Robert Aitken, a sculptor in New 
York City, which was accepted by the 
E.C. and approved by the Commission 
of Fine Arts. A contract was entered 
into with Mr. Aitken providing for the 
construction of the Memorial. Mr. 
Aitken advises the E.C. that the Me- 


morial will be completed and ready for 
dedication on the site selected in the 
City of Washington by October 1, 
1933. We plan formally to dedicate 
the Samuel Gompers Memorial at the 
earliest possible date following its 
completion and construction. 

(19338, p. 275) Be it resolved by the 
Executive Council of the Free Feder- 
ation of Labor of Puerto Rico, affili- 
ated to the American Federation of 
Labor: 

To inform the President of the A. F. 
of L. that organized labor represented 
by the Free Federation of Labor of 
Puerto Rico, enthusiastically and sin- 
cerely joins the tribute to be rendered 
to the great thinker, leader, and 
founder of organized labor in North 
America, Samuel Gompers, on the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of the monu- 
ment erected to his memory. 

And furthermore, to state that or- 
ganized labor in Puerto Rico will for- 
ever be grateful to the great humani-— 
tarian leader for the very significant 
service, rendered by him to this com-— 
munity. 

(1925, p. 30) The dominating influ- 
ence of the El Paso Convention was 
the intimation, strong in the minds of 
all present, that it was the last con- 
vention over which Samuel Gompers” 
would preside. Mr. Gompers had been 
gravely ill since the preceding April 
and only his marvelous constitution 
made it possible for him to recuperate 
enough to return to his headquarters 
at Washington, prepare official reports’ 
for the El Paso Convention and to 
make the trip to Texas. All recognized 
that death had already laid its hand 
upon him and in various ways our 
convention officially gave expression to 
the deep affection and respect which 
Labor bore him both because of his 
compelling love for his fellow men and 
because of the service and single- 
minded devotion he gave the trade un- 
ion movement. The trade union move- 
ment ever had first claim on his sery- 
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ices and his remarkable record of 
service paralleled the establishment of 
that movement as a constructive force 
in national affairs. 


He was a delegate to the Pittsburgh 
Congress in 1881 which organized the 
Federation of Trades and Labor Un- 
ions of the U.S. and Canada and was 
elected a member of its legislative 
committee—a body analagous to the 
E.C. This Federation, which was the 
forerunner of the A. F. of L., elected 
him chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee in 1882; first vice-chairman in 
1883; and he became chairman upon 
the resignation of W. W. McClelland 
in 1885. He was active in the move- 
ment for reorganization of the Federa- 
tion which was accomplished in 1886 
along lines more definitely trade un- 
ion, and was elected president of the 
new organization with which the old 
Federation was merged and called the 
A. F. of L. He was reelected president 
by each succeeding convention except 
the convention in Denver in 1894. It 
would be difficult to find a parallel for 
this career of official service. 


In a very unique sense the El Paso 
Convention marked the rounding out 
of the epoch in which the principles of 
trade unionism upon which Mr. Gom- 
pers’ leadership rested, became estab- 
lished as the distinctive labor move- 
ment of the Western Hemisphere. The 
joint sessions of the Confederacion 
Regional Obrera Mexicana and the 
A. F. of L. at Juarez and El Paso were 
extraordinarily thrilling international 
demonstrations and were a fitting 
prelude to events in Mexico City. His 
last work was presiding over the delib- 
erations of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor organized through the 
joint initiative of the labor federations 
of Mexico, the United States and Can- 
ada. The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor is the application of trade union 
principles and methods to interna- 
tional problems. It provides a new in- 


ternational force by making the trade 
union movement a power for interna- 
tional peace and compelling policies of 
international relations based upon hu- 
manism. The Pan-American Federa- 
tion itself is Mr. Gompers’ crowning 
concept of the possibilities of trade 
union organization. 

Despite medical advice and the 
warnings of solicitous friends, Mr. 
Gompers accompanied the representa- 
tive group of the E.C. and the El Paso 
Convention which accepted the invita- 
tions of the Mexican Government and 
the Confederacion Regional Obrera 
Mexicana to attend the inauguration 
of President Calles in Mexico City 
where he was also to preside over the 
sessions of the Pan-American conven- 
tion. The ceremonies attending that 
event were a personal tribute to the 
leadership of President Gompers as 
well as grateful appreciation of the 
fraternal support and cooperation 
which American labor had given Mex- 
ico in time of sore need. 


Stricken down in the closing hours 
of the Pan-American Congress, as 
soon as arrangements could be made, 
Mr. Gompers was hurried from that 
high altitude homeward to American 
soil, and northward to San Antonio 
where he died December 13, 1924. 

The members of the E.C. who con- 
stituted with him the American dele- 
gates to the Pan-American Congress 
took charge of the situation and ar- 
ranged to have the funeral an official 
one with all expenses borne by the 
Federation. The body, accompanied by 
official escort and personal friends, 
was brought first to Washington te 
lie for a few hours in the A. F. of L. 
Building, which was in such a real 
sense the true home of Samuel Gom- 
pers. The whole journey was a truly 
triumphant acclaim of the value which 
mankind accords to service. At sta- 
tions where the train stopped oppor- 
tunity was given to pay last respects 
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to our president and along the roadbed 
many a workingman and woman stood 
with bowed and bared heads as the 
train sped by. 

At Washington, the President’s 
Room in the Union Station was made 
available—the first time this priv- 
ilege was granted to any except offi- 
cials. Again, in New York, honors 
were accorded him as had only been 
witnessed at the death of a President 
of the United States. At San Antonio, 
Washington and New York the U.S. 
Army furnished escort and paid our 
late President, Samuel Gompers, high 
honors. At his funeral both the Fed- 
eral Government and the government 
of the state of New York were repre- 
sented. Many men and women of high 
standing and a very full representa- 
tion of all organizations affiliated to 
the A. F. of L. gathered to render the 
last service as well as pay a tribute of 
personal affection for the leader who 
was Labor’s spokesman for over forty 
years. 

The ceremonies at Samuel Gompers’ 
funeral! were infinitely more than the 
usual ceremonial rites. They typified 
the splendid success of his life’s work 
and marked definitely the successful 
rounding out of the pioneer period 
which he had shaped and directed. The 
world-wide tribute testified that the 
labor movement is a recognized, es- 
tablished institution in national life 
and a force which those of all walks of 
life regard as potential for human 
welfare. 

The influence continues in that 
which is his most enduring memorial— 
the American Federation of Labor. So 
long as the principles of voluntarism 
maintain, he will be speaking in that 
impersonal immortality found in the 
continuity of social development. 


(P. 229) We unreservedly commend 
the action of the E.C. in authorizing 
the Samuel Gompers’ Memorial Com- 
mittee and recommend that the com- 


mittee proceed carefully and with de- 
liberate consideration in order that the 
memorial may befit the service of our 
departed leader and great love with 
which all workers hold him in reverent 
memory. We think it wise to make no 
specific recommendations in order that 
the committee may be guided by the 
results of its investigations. 


(P. 228) The opening section of the 
E.C.’s report expresses in simple 
trenchant phrases the dominating 
thought in the minds of the delegates 
to this forty-fifth convention. The 
hand that held the gavel in all but a 
single convention since 1886, and the 
watchful mind of the architect of our 
A. F. of L. are not visibly with us. 
Though the El Paso convention was 
overshadowed by the realization of the 
change impending, we could not antici 
pate how deeply our labor movement 
would be shaken when Samuel Gom-— 
pers obeyed the compelling cor 
of Death. In all ranks of Labor, both | 
in this country and abroad, the per- 
sonality of Samuel Gompers typified 
the high crusading ardor of the labor 
movement and his name was synony- i 
mous with the principles of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement. As thal 
E.C. so well declares: The death of 
such a leader was necessarily a test of 
the enduring qualities and structure 
of our organization. 


That our movement has continued — 
with unchanged purposes and with un- 
diminished vigor is evidence of the 
soundness of the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers. } 


The manner of his passing was in - 
every detail dramatic in its appro- 
priateness. He was stricken down 
while at the capital of the neighboring 
republic where he had gone to share in 
an epochal constitutional event and 
where he was to preside over the ses- 
sions of the international organization 
through which the principles of trade 
unionism are extended throughout the 


4 
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American continents. His creative 
vision had enabled him to guide in the 
development of a trade union move- 
ment adapted to American conditions 
and needs, to help in the adoption of 
its fundamentals to meet the needs of 
a Latin-American nation and to extend 
the same principles to service as wide 
as the vision of humanitarianism that 
impels men to strive for developing 
the channels of fellowship between 
men of all of the nations. 

His was a crusading spirit whose 
ardor and faith remained undimmed 
until the end. The American labor 
movement gave him love and rever- 
ence, that we can best express by 
keeping the faith even as he kept the 
faith. 

We commend the E.C. for so fully 
interpreting the feeling and the wishes 
of American trade unionists in taking 
charge of all funeral arrangements 
and the executing of plans with dis- 
tinctive and fitting honor to the serv- 
ices and achievements of our Great 
Chief who was not only a great labor 
leader but a great American. 


His was the spirit of the pioneer, 
the man with vision and courage to 
blaze the trails that others may follow 
safely and surely. 

(P. 234) Statement of the President: 

This afternoon was set apart for 
the purpose of allowing the delegates 
in attendance at this convention to 
participate in a Gompers memorial 
service. The hour is now at hand for 
the beginning of the service. We have 
endeavored to arrange a program ap- 
propriate and fitting for this occasion. 

It shall be my purpose to call upon 
some of the officers and delegates in 
attendance at this convention to speak 
on this solemn occasion. In addition I 
wish that every delegate and every 
officer in attendance at this convention 
might avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to say the words that are in 
their hearts and minds. This, of course, 


will require that our addresses shall be 
as brief as possible, so that all who 
wish to speak may have the opportu- 
nity to participate in this service. 

On this occasion I feel sure that our 
hearts are solemn and our minds are 
serious. There is constantly springing 
up within us feelings that we cannot 
express in words. Every delegate in 
this convention, at least nearly every 
one, feels deeply touched as he re- 
flects over the pleasant associations 
which he enjoyed with our fallen 
leader, the late Samuel Gompers. It 
is not my purpose as_ presiding officer 
to engage in an oration or a eulogy 
this afternoon. 

I attended a service held in his honor 
and as a tribute to his memory under 
the auspices of the Boston Central La- 
bor Union shortly after his death. At 
that time I delivered an address in 
which I endeavored, as best I could, 
in my own feeble words, to pay my 
tribute of respect to his memory. 

We think of him now as the one who 
led us for so many years, and it seems 
but yesterday that we were in attend- 
ance at a convention of the A. F. of L. 
over which he presided. And because 
We can scarcely reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that he is no more, we bow 
our heads in sorrow and we participate 
in the solemnities of this occasion. 


I think it appropriate that I should 
read to you one paragraph of his last 
message, delivered to the delegates 
who attended the El Paso Convention, 
it is so striking and so significant. It 
is as follows: 

“Hvents of recent months made me 
keenly aware that the time is not 
far distant when I must lay down 
my trust for others to carry for- 
ward. When one comes to close grips 
with the eternal things, there comes 
a new sense of relative values and 
the less worthy things lose signifi- 
cance. As I review the events of my 
sixty years of contact with the labor 
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movement and as I survey the prob- 
lems of today and study the oppor- 
tunities of the future, I want to say 
to you, men and women of the Amer- 
ican labor movement, do not reject 
the cornerstone upon which labor’s 
structure has been builded—but base 
your all upon voluntary principles 
and illumine your every problem by 
consecrated devotion to that highest 
of all purposes—human well being 
in the fullest, widest, deepest sense.” 


Samuel Gompers was to the A. F. 
of L. what Washington and Lincoln 
were to the Republic. As Washington 
was the Father of His Country, so 
truly was Samuel Gompers the Father 
of the A. F. of L. As Lincoln was the 
saviour of the Union, so on many occa- 
sions Samuel Gompers served as the 
saviour of our great labor movement 
during many crises through which it 
passed. He was the defender of the 
faith, a crusader of crusaders, a man 
with courage which could never be 
measured, one in whose vocabulary 
was never found the word defeat, and 
even now his soul goes marching on. 


And it occurs to me that while we 
pay tribute here this afternoon with 
bowed heads and solemn hearts we 
can, in a wider and deeper sense, pay 
great tribute to his worth, to his name 
and to his honor by remaining ever 
true to the principles that he pro- 
claimed and upon which this great 
monument rests. 


(P. 282) Samuel Gompers has al- 
ways been an outstanding champion 
of the cause of public education which 
was brought into being because of 
Labor’s unstinted efforts and support. 
Because of that fact the A. F. of L. 
will try to secure legislation author- 
izing the commissioners and the Board 
of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia to name the first building here- 
after to be erected in the District of 
Columbia as the Samuel Gompers 
School. 


Fellowship — (1925, pp. 78, 288) 
Conferences have been had with the 
Mexican Federation of Labor for the 
purpose of developing plans to carry 
into effect the Gompers Fellowship 
proposal, approved at the convention 
of the A. F. of L. held in El Paso, 
Texas, last year. In order that this 
interchange of scholarships shall be of 
real service to the trade union organ- 
izations of both countries those having 
been awarded scholarships shall be re- 
quired to carry on their trade union 
studies under the direction and guid-— 
ance of the educational committee of 
the labor movement of the country 
they are visiting. It is not intended 
that scholarships shall include attend- 
ance at any school or educational in- 
stitution. It is proposed that the 
scholarship shall embrace a study of 
trade union principles, methods and 
procedure, attendance at meeting 
conferences and conventions, research 
into trade union activities and onda 
trial facts, ete. 


Memorial Dedication—{(1933, p. 306 
Invocation by Rey. James E. Freeman, 
Bishop of Washington: ; 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
we praise Thy name that Thou hast 
made and preserved us a nation. Amid 
all the changes and chances of this 
mortal life Thou hast guided and di- 
rected us. We thank Thee for wise 
leadership and courageous statesman-— 
ship. We remember before Thee this 
day him who, through long and diffi- 
cult years, gave wisdom and directior 
to the large concerns of labor, for his 
fidelity and loyalty to national ideal 
We praise Thy name. 


Do Thou in this day raise up men 
who, with like fidelity, will give them- 
selves to those interests that are indis- 
pensable to our wellbeing and con- 
tinuing happiness. To all our people 
give increased devotion to American 
ideals, that our nation may continue 
in peace and security. To Thy servant, 
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the President of the United States, 
give Thy grace and heavenly benedic- 
tion and imbue him with strength, 
wisdom and courage, and do Thou to 
all Thy people, especially those who 
have suffered and felt the strain of 
disappointed hopes and stern priva- 
tion, bring speedy support and relief. 


With renewed ardor we once again 
rededicate ourselves to Thee. Lead us 
into the paths of righteousness for 
Thy Name’s sake. In the time of 
prosperity fill our hearts with thank- 
fulness, and in the day of trouble suf- 
fer not our trust in Thee to fail. Hear 
us in this, our prayer. We ask it in 
the Name of Him, who, for our sakes, 


- became poor that we, through his pov- 


| 
: 


erty, might be made rich—Thy Son, 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, Amen. 


President Green: My fellow citizens, 
I present the President of the United 
States. 


The President of the United States: 

It is fitting that in the Capital of 
the Nation a statue should stand 
through the ages, to remind future 
generations of the services to that Na- 
tion of a patriot who served his coun- 
try well. It is fitting that the Govern- 
ment, through its representatives, 


should take part in the dedication of 


this monument. It is fitting that I 
should appear here in my official ca- 
pacity; but it is also fitting that 
should be here in my personal capac- 
ity, as one who has always been proud 
of the personal friendship which he 
held for many years with Samuel 
Gompers, and I am glad to’see here 
my old friend and associate and the 
friend and associate of Samuel Gom- 
pers—Frank Morrison. 


I knew Mr. Gompers first when as a 
very young.man I came to New York 
City and received his fine support in 


the establishment of pure milk sta- 


ij 


tions for the feeding of undernour- 
ished babies. From then on we had 
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many mutual tasks. It is, I think, a 
commentary on the progress toward 
social justice which we have accom- 
plished in a short space of time, when 
I tell you that in the year 1911—only 
twenty-two years ago—Samuel Gom- 
pers, Robert F. Wagner, Alfred E. 
Smith and I were labeled as radicals 
when we fought for and finally suc- 
ceeded in passing a bill through the 
New York State Legislature limiting 
the work of women in industry to 
fifty-four hours a week. These early 
struggles for social betterment — 
struggles which in large part were in- 
itiated by him—have met with grow- 
ing success with every passing year. 
I like to think that Samuel Gompers 
is today, and at this moment, aware of 
the fact that through the quick and 
practical action of the National Re- 
covery Act, child labor in the United 
States has at last come to an end. 


During the years of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, the friendship between 
us grew and strengthened. I need not 
speak of his great service to organ- 
ized labor in their relations with pri- 
vate employers; but I can speak right- 
fully of the splendid cooperation 
which at all times he gave to the sym- 
pathetic adjustment of problems re- 
lating to workers for the Government 
itself. He understood well the fact 
that those who serve the Government 
serve the people as a whole. It was in 
the fulfillment of this principle that he 
approached the whole subject of the 
relationship of Labor to the Govern- 
ment at the outbreak of the World 
War. As a member of the advisory 
committee of the Council of National 
Defense, he was a part of the great 
organization which met the crisis of 
war. But more than that, it was his 
patriotic leadership for the unanimous 
mobilization of the workers in every 
part of the Union which supplemented 
the mobilization of the men who went 
to the front. 
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The keen analysis of President Wil- 
son made this reference to Mr. Gom- 
pers in November, 1917: 


“Tf I may be permitted to do so I 
want to express my admiration of 
his patriotic courage, his large vi- 
sion and his statesmanlike sense of 
what has to be done. I like to lay 
my mind alongside of a mind that 
knows how to pull in harness. The 
horses that kick over the traces will 
have to be put in a corral.” 


In those few words President Wilson 
summed up the splendid national 
services of Samuel Gompers, and at 
the same time preached a sermon that 
applied to capital and labor alike. 


That sermon is just as good today 
as it was in 1917. We are engaged in 
another war, and I believe from the 
bottom of my heart that organized 
labor is doing its share to win this 
war. The whole of the country has a 
common enemy; industry, agriculture, 
capital, labor, are all engaged in 
fighting it. Just as in 1917 we are 
seeking to pull in harness; just as in 
1917, horses that kick over the traces 
will have to be put in a corral. 

Mr. Gompers understood and went 
along with that thought during the 
years of the war, and we have many 
evidences of his acceptance of the fact 
that the horses pulling in harness were 
the horses of the employees and of 
the employers as well. In those years 
a few, happily a very few, horses had 
to be lassoed—both kinds of horses; 
and today the conditions are very 
similar. 

In the field of organized labor there 
are problems just as there were in the 
spring of 1917—questions of jurisdic- 
tion which have to be settled quickly 
and effectively in order to prevent the 
slowing-up of the general program. 
There are the perfectly natural prob- 
lems of selfish individuals who seek 
personal gain by running counter to 
the calm judgment of sound leader- 


: 


. 
ship. There are hot-heads who think 
that results can be obtained by noi 
or violence; there are insidious voices 
seeking to instill methods or principles” 
which are wholly foreign to the Amer- 
ican form of democratic government. 

On the part of employers there are 
some who shudder at anything new. 
There are some who think in terms of 
dollars and cents instead of in terms 
of human lives; there are some who 
themselves would prefer government 
by a privileged class instead of om 
majority rule. 


But it is clear that the sum of thal 
recalcitrants on both sides cuts a very 
small figure in the total of employers 
and employees alike, who are goin 
along wholeheartedly in the_ = 
against depression. 


You of the Federation of Labor andl 
its affiliations are in the broad sense 
giving the same kind of fine coopera- 
tion to your Government which Samuel 
Gompers and his associates gave to. 
that same Government in the old days, 


Even as in the old days when I was 
in the Navy Department, Mr. Gompers 
and the Federation were at all times 
on a footing of friendship and cooper- 
ation with me,—even so today Presi- 
dent Green and his associates are 
working with my Administration to- 
ward the attainment of our national 
purposes. The overwhelming majority 
of the workers understand, as do the 
overwhelming majority of the employ- 
ers of the country, that this is no time 
to seek special privilege, undue ad- 
vantage, or personal gain, because of 
the fact of a crisis. Like the duly con- 
stituted officials of your government, 
we must put and are putting unselfish 
patriotism first. That would have been 
the order of Samuel Gompers if he 
were with us today. 

Address of William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor: 

This beautiful monument which is 
being dedicated here today is expres- 
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sive of the reverential regard and high 
esteem in which Samuel Gompers was 
held by the membership of the A, F. 
of L. Its completion marks the cul- 
mination of years of effort on the part 
of working men and women to honor 
his great name and perpetuate his 
sacred memory. We who are privi- 
leged to be here and participate in 
these dedicatory ceremonies will, with- 
out doubt, be moved by feelings of 
deep emotion and justifiable pride as 
we behold the bronze image of Labor’s 
departed Chieftain, dignified in bear- 
ing and majestic in appearance. 


The years have passed since Samuel 
Gompers died at San Antonio, Texas, 
and yet it seems but a short while 
since his voice was heard in the Coun- 
cils and Conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. His passing was 
as he wished. There was no interim 
between the termination of active 
work and the final close of his event- 
ful career. Like a commander-in-chief, 
leading a gallant army against a 
worthy foe, he fell on the battlefield 
unyielding in his determination to 
conquer and to win. 

His dramatic trip to Mexico, from 
the El Paso Convention of the A. F. 
of L., was made in the interests of 
international good-will and economic 
solidarity. His friends entreated him 
to forego the trip. They knew his 
physical strength was ebbing and that 
his intense application to the work of 
the Convention had exacted a heavy 
toll in nervous and physical energy. 
But, undaunted in spirit and deeply 
conscious of his obligation and duty to 
the working people of the world, he 
journeyed forth into a foreign land. 
His mission was succesful. He accom- 
plished his purpose but, in doing so, 
he made the supreme sacrifice. 

Realizing that the end was near he 
begged his friends to help him reach 
the border of the United States so that 
he could breathe his last in the land of 
his adoption, his beloved United States. 
It proved to be a race with time. He 


‘barely reached the border line which 


separated Mexico from the United 
States before the final summons came. 

He died in San Antonio, Texas, on 
December 13, 1924, nine years ago. 
Thus ended the career of a great man, 
one who loved and served his fellow- 
men. 


The life record of Samuel Gompers 
can never be completely written. It 
was filled with tragedy, touched with 
poverty, and glorified by the idealism 
of a noble purpose. He was destined 
to be great and mighty because he 
possessed those qualities which make 
men great. In the U.S. he found un- 
folding opportunities for the exercise 
of his intellectual powers, all of which 
were used without reservation in be- 
half of the workers of the nation. 
Through the development of Trade 
Unionism, which to him became a re- 
ligion, he perceived a rare opportunity 
to advance and promote the economic, 
industrial and social interests of the 
masses of the people. 


Born in London, England, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1850. On June 10, 1863, with 
his immigrant parents, he embarked 
on the steamship London for America. 
He landed at Castle Garden, New York 
City, on July 29, 1863. In this humble 
and unnoticed way he began his career 
in a land where democracy and free- 
dom were the inspirational principles 
which influenced his every action and 
his entire life. 

The philosophy of trade unionism, 
as expounded by Gompers, was in 
sharp contradiction to the economic 
philosophy which had been espoused 
by the Knights of Labor. He believed 
that trade unionism should be an in- 
tegral part of our social, national and 
economic life. He saw the futility of 
individualism and his vision enabled 
him to sense the complete failure of 
individual merit as a basis for future 
progress and advancement for work- 
ing men and women. He knew that the 
developing civilization would make it 
increasingly impossible for individual 
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workers to stand alone and through 
such isolation improve or advance 
their economic status. His faith in the 
humane and economic philosophy 
which he advocated inspired him to 
look away from the small group which 
he had gathered about him and visual- 
ize an army of organized workers 
banded together for the purpose of 
protecting and promoting their com- 
mon interests. He saw teeming thou- 
sands marching into mass production 
industries, serving in a specialized 
way, filling the mills, mines and fac- 
tories with human elements which he 
knew must be safeguarded and pre- 
served if the nation’s free institutions 
were to be perpetuated. 

The men and women of Labor have 
remained true and steadfast in their 
devotion to the principles which 
Gompers proclaimed and have guard- 
ed well the common heritage which 
was bequeathed to them in his utter- 
ances, his writings and his dramatic 
statements. Today Labor places a new 
value upon his wise counsel, his sound 
judgment and his foresight. 

The principles of collective bargain- 
ing, of cooperation, increased purchas- 
ing power through high wages, the 
limitation of the hours of employment 
suitable to the manufacturing and eco- 
nomic needs of industry, though re- 
garded as revolutionary when first 
proclaimed during the early period of 
Gompers’ career, are now accepted 
as a fixed part of our governmental 
policies. Like the great artist he 
sketched the outline of the plan which 
should be followed by Industry, the 
Government and Labor. Where the 
plan he outlined has been applied, 
establishing human relations in indus- 
try befitting modern industry, Indus- 
try, Labor and the Public have become 
the beneficiaries. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that these principles and 
the plan providing for cooperative 
human relations in industry, formu- 
lated and recommended by Gom- 
pers, are embodied in principle in the 
National Recovery Act. 


Gompers was by nature and tem- 
perament a fighter. This charac- 
teristic was developed because he lived 
in a fighting period. He reached sub- 
lime heights in superior leadership 
when clashing with the forces of op- 
position. He subjected the fighting 
spirit, however, to the transcendent 
needs of constructive leadership and 
calm deliberations. He could fight on 
the industrial battlefield or he could 
give wise counsel in the conference 
room. Such was the nature of the 
man. He blended these qualities of 
aggressiveness and conciliation into a 
harmonious leadership. 

On this solemn and historic occasion 
when, in a spirit of deep devotion and 
with feelings of tenderness, the hosts 
of Labor gather to dedicate this monu- 
ment, our hearts and minds turn to the 
great cause which Samuel Gompers 
championed and the great American 
labor movement which he helped to 
establish. The A. F. of L. will ever 
stand as a tribute to his great genius 
and the immeasurable service rendered 
by those pioneer leaders who were as- 
sociated with him in the establishment 
of trade unionism in the United 
States and Canada. The life of Samuel 
Gompers was inseparably associated 
with the establishment, growth and 
expansion of the A. F. of L. This fact 
is impressively symbolized in this ar- 
tistic, enduring monument which we 
are permitted to behold. The central 
figure of the monument is that of 
Samuel Gompers sitting in repose. Be- 
hind it stands a group of allegorical — 
figures typifying the principles of Un- — 
ionism, Fraternity and Brotherhood. 
They exemplify the principles and or-_ 
ganization structure designed, shaped 
and formulated by the mighty mind 
of Labor’s dynamic leader. 

The artistic mind of the sculptoal 
who originated and conceived this _ 
monument blended into its construc-— 
tion the strength and characteristics | 
of Samuel Gompers and the expres- 
sion, idealism, solidarity and social 
implications of the trade union move-— 
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ment as represented by the A F. of L. 
This monument was erected by the 
labor movement with which Gom- 
pers was associated all his life. It is 
designed to stand in perpetuity as a 
tribute to the greatness, genius, vision, 
character and memory of Samuel 
Gompers. In all the years which may 
follow, the oncoming generations, the 
youth of the land, will behold the fig- 
ure of Samuel Gompers and through 
an analysis of the imposing figures 
whose hands are clasped and whose 
bearing reflects the dignity, unity and 
strength of Labor a lesson may be 
learned of the philosophy, purpose and 
achievements of the men and women 
of Labor. 

Benediction by Right Reverend John 
M. McNamara, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of the Archdiocese of Baltimore: May 
this monument inspire remembrance 
of the virtues exemplified in the life 
of him whom we honor in this hour, 
and may the blessing of Almighty 
God, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, come down upon us and remain 
with us forever—Amen. 

The speeches of President Roose- 
velt and President Green, together 
with their pictures and the entire 
printed program of the dedication ex- 
ercises be printed in pamphlet form 
and widely distributed to organiza- 
tions, libraries, social agencies, 
schools, and the general public. 


Centenary — (1948, p. 454) — The 
convention Committee on Resolutions 
presented a special report which was 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion: 

January 27, 1950, will mark the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Samuel Gompers. 

The occasion is an opportunity 
which the labor movement will want 
to observe in magnificent and con- 
structive fashion. The centenary would 
be a natural and almost universally 
appealing means for crystallizing and 
dramatizing the aims and achieve- 
ments of the trade union movement. 


Millions of workers in and outside 
the American Federation of Labor, 
will want to honor the man whose 
creative imagination and indomitable 
will enabled them and their families 
to walk with dignity and live in con- 
fidence. In honoring him, they will be 
honoring themselves. 


Samuel Gompers is a living memory 
to many now at work in the labor 
movement; he is a living symbol of 
independence and dignity to those who 
have become a part of the labor move- 
ment. He enumerated principles and 
policies for our guidance which re- 
main as a basic guide for the Ameri- 
can trade union movement. He not 
only means this to America, but also 
to Labor abroad. The movement Sam- 
uel Gompers built is at once the beacon 
light and refuge for the victims of 
both Hitler’s and Stalin’s totalitarian- 
ism. It is a democratic fortress, eco- 
nomically and spiritually alert against 
the organized efforts of reaction and 
subversion, from within and without. 

The centennial of Samuel Gompers 
may well be a rallying center for the 
free world of 1950, a time for rededi- 
cation of energies and clarification of 
organizations and ideas. It commands 
our affection, our loyalties and our 
energies as individuals and as a fed- 
eration. 

We propose that the President of 
the A. F. of L. appoint a committee 
to carry out this purpose in a way and 
on a scale befitting the invaluable con- 
tributions to Labor, the Common- 
weal and Americanism made by 
Samuel Gompers as President of the 
ALB: of Le. 


(1949, p. 505) Pursuant to the reso- 
lution passed by the 67th Convention 
on the Samuel Gompers Centenary, 
your Committee worked out plans to 
bring to the attention of the American 
people the great contributions which 
the Father of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor made to the advance- 
ment of Labor, our country, and hu- 
manity the world over. 
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In accordance with the spirit of that 
resolution which rightfully stated that 
the Gompers’ Centenary “may well be 
a rallying center for the free world,” 
we planned accordingly. 


Locked today in a life and death 
struggle with a ruthless totalitarian- 
ism, we can thank the vision and reso- 
luteness of Samuel Gompers for much 
of our strength. His insistence on pub- 
lic education, his refusal to compro- 
mise with exploitation of child labor, 
his espousal of the causes of tolerance 
and equality of opportunity for those 
of all races, colors and creeds, his tire- 
less fight to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the American workers—all this 
has made the American working peo- 
ple without peers in production, has 
given this country a productive econ- 
omy which made the United States the 
most prosperous and strongest demo- 
cratic country in the world. 


Samuel Gompers’ unparalleled vis- 
sion did not stop at our borders. On 
the international field his accomplish- 
ments were just as valuable. His in- 
itiative in reconstructing the ranks of 
International Labor after World War I, 
his founding of the Pan American Fed- 
eration of Labor long before the birth 
of the “Good Neighbor Policy,” his 
work in the International Labor Or- 
ganization—all this is helping us- to- 
day in our fight against Communism. 

Your Committee is convinced that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people will join wholeheart- 
edly with the American Federation of 
Labor in paying tribute to Samuel 
Gompers. We have in preparation a 
program by which we hope to make 
the ideals and role of Gompers a liv- 
ing reality in every city and hamlet, 
in the homes of American farmers and 
the factories of American workers, 
and we hope to make this undertaking 
an event of international importance. 

We propose to begin the Centenary 
celebration on January 27th, the birth- 
day of Samuel Gompers, with an 
appropriate commemorative function 


with the full Executive Council in at- 
tendance, 

This will be followed at a later a7 
with a dinner with speakers promi- 
nent in government, labor and indus- 
try, greetings from labor the world | 
over and a transcontinental radio 
hook-up. This dinner will serve to = 
the pattern for similar events in every 
state of the Union, 


All of this will be accompanied byl 
a national publicity campaign which 
will utilize all the avenues of commu- 
nication—radio, television, newspapers, 
magazines and films in telling the 
story of Samuel Gompers and the 
American Federation of Labor. 


We propose to make 1950 a year in 
which every American—from the mere 
school child to the old-age pensioner— 
will know that Samuel Gompers 
fought and devoted his life to attain 
most of the good things that our chil- 
dren and aged enjoy. 

We will request every international 
union, every state federation to set 
aside a portion of its sessions during 
1950 conventions to pay tribute to 
Samuel Gompers. Your Committee 
will be prepared to furnish appropriate 4 
speakers and the program and litera- 
ture for such sessions which will dram-— 
atize Gompers’ contributions. Of 
course, our efforts in this direction will 
inevitably abound to the adyontea 
of the ideals and principles of the 
American Federation of Labor. For 
as the 1948 resolution declared, “In 
honoring him, they will be honoring — 
themselves.” Our Centenary will mark 
a gigantic public relations effort on 
the part of the American Federation 
of Labor to bring our story to the 
American people—our story is Sam 
Gompers’ story. 

In this connection I want to call to” 
your attention a part of the address 
of our distinguished guest, Secretary — 
of Labor, Maurice Tobin. Without 
knowing of our proposed plans about 
preparing the Gompers’ Centenary, he 
uttered these pertinent remarks. Let 
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me repeat his words, “What I want 
to talk about to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor about today is that the 
great record you have written in 
American history should be told to 
every group that makes up our econ- 
omy.” And Secretary Tobin then made 
these telling points, “Who was it back 
in the early days who took the chil- 
dren out of the coal mines and out of 
the cotton mills and woolen mills of 
New England? It was the fight made 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
Who was it that had written on the 
statute books of the various states 
the sanitary laws and the safety laws, 
for the protection of the American 
workers? It was the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 


I am certain that the delegates to 
this convention as they listened to 
Secretary Tobin were repeating to 
themselves, just as I did while he 
spoke these stirring words, the name 
of our Founder and President for 
years—Samuel Gompers. 


All this will be no mean undertak- 
ing. We bespeak the maximum co- 
operation of every international un- 
ion, every state federation of labor 
and every local central body. We 
especially bespeak the enthusiasm of 
our affiliates who are in a position to 
make a special contribution to this 
great cause, the great unions in the 
entertainment field and the A. F. of L. 
Hollywood Film Council. We know 
that we will have this cooperation and 
with it will make the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take the place in the 
hearts of the American people that it 
deserves—a thing that Sam Gompers 
would cherish more than anything 
else. 

(Commemorative Stamp)—(1950, p. 
87) The E.C. reported on activities 
of the Samuel Gompers Centennial 
Committee, including the report ac- 
count of the issuance of a commemo- 
rative stamp: 

A second major event was the issu- 
ance by the United States Govern- 


ment, on January 27th, of 110 mil- 
lion Gompers’ commemorative stamps. 
This was the first time an American 
labor leader had been honored by the 
U. S. Government in this way. The 
event was accompanied, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and elsewhere, by cere- 
monies in which postal authorities pre- 
sented framed sheets of the stamp to 
A. F. of L. officers. Stories about the 
Gompers’ stamp appeared in roughly 
1,500 newspapers covering cities and 
town in all of the forty-eight states. 


(P. 453) This stamp has been an 
important element in keeping this 
memorial year before the attention 
of citizens of this country and abroad. 
All unions have used the stamp in 
volumes to carry union communica- 
tions and messages to members and 
all with whom they communicate. 


(1950, p. 86) The E.C. reported on 
national and international activities in 
honor of the centennial of Samuel 
Gompers which included meetings; the 
issuance of a Gompers’ commemora- 
tive stamp; the issuance of books and 
pamphlets on Samuel Gompers’ life 
and creed; continuing news service to 
the Labor Press for distribution 
throughout the country; radio insti- 
tutes; radio programs, etc. 


(1950, pp. 366, 460) The Committee 
on the Centenary of Samuel Gompers 
submitted a report of its activities 
as follows: 

In celebrating the centenary of 
Samuel Gompers, we pay homage to a 
man who ranks high among the build- 
ers of modern America. 

As President Truman declared early 
this year, Gompers made a “great 
contribution” to our nation’s welfare. 

The fact is that Gompers belongs 
among the very small number of great 
men who have made a distinctive con- 
tribution to our development as a dem- 
ocratic people. 

He worked in a narrower sphere 
than other of this country’s outstand- 
ing leaders. Yet it would be difficult 
to name more than two or three since 
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Lincoln’s time whose achievements 
were as large, as durable, and as ben- 
eficial to a free society. 

His final words were: “God bless our 
American institutions. May they grow 
better day by day.” 

His own part in that progressive 
growth was profoundly important. 

Gompers founded the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. He was its presi- 
dent for more than forty years. 

Under his leadership, which coin- 
cided with one of the most formative 
periods of our history, the A. F. of L. 
added a new dimension to American 
democracy. 

It extended the concept of democ- 
racy from the sphere of politics to 
the sphere of industry. It was the 
pioneer. It established for the first 
time, permanently and over a wide 
area, the basic right of workers to 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

Nowadays we speak almost casually 
of this right. It is accepted. It is 
so much a part of our everyday vo- 
cabulary, in fact, that we tend to over- 
look its significance. 

Yet it is a right for which people 
have fought revolutions—and not al- 
ways successfully. 


The A. F. of L. under Gompers’ 
leadership, established it through or- 
derly and democratic, though often 
bitterly contested, change. 


And by so doing, the A. F. of L. 
enabled American working men and 
women to attain a higher standard of 
living, a fuller citizenship, and a hap- 
pier life than that enjoyed by work- 
ers anywhere else in the world. 

It accomplished other things as well. 

In raising living standards, in mak- 
ing freedom a reality for millions of 
American men and women, it helped 
to make American labor the most re- 
sourceful, the most highly skilled, and 
the most productive on the face of the 
earth. 

It is impossible to appreciate the 
extent of Gompers’ contribution to 
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Labor and the nation—whose fortunes 
he regarded as being inseparably link- 


ed—without recalling the problems — 


with which he had to contend. 

In the 1880’s, when he and his asso- 
ciates formed the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, there was nothing that 
could accurately be called a national 
labor movement. 

Nor were conditions 
promising for one, 


especially 


The opposition to organized labor—_ 


typified by such industrial barons as 


Pullman, Frick, and the elder Rocke- 


feller—was unyielding, arrogant, and 
ruthless. 


The fight against organized labor 


was supported by private armies of 
It was aid-— 


spies and strikebreakers. 
ed by the government through the 


; 


use of injunctions and the militia. It 


was violently encouraged by large sec- 
tions of the press. 

The status of Labor was referred to 
in lofty tones on some ceremonial oc- 
casions, but in many instances it was 
indistinguishable from that of serf- 
dom. 


Labor’s conditions were harsh and 


punishing. It had no rights that any- 
one felt obliged to respect. And every 
previous effort to improve Labor’s po- 
sition through organization had end- 
ed in failure. 


The A. F. of L. itself, at the begin- 
ning, provided little reason for opti- 
mism. The Federation began with a 
handful of unions whose membership 
totaled barely fifty thousand. It had 
no standing in the community. It had 
no real organization, as we understand 
it today. It had no funds. Gompers 
noted later in his autobiography that 
there was not even enough money at 
times for “ink and paper.” 

Yet, when Gompers’ long reign as 
president of the A. F. of L. ended with 
his death in 1924, it had three million 
members; its constituent unions were 
numerous and solidly entrenched; and 
organized labor had become a recog- 
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nized and powerful influence in na- 
tional and international affairs. 

There was nothing inevitable about 
this transformation. The wisdom of 
workers organizing into unions now 
seems obvious. But in those early days 
when Gompers was emerging as the 
country’s leading exponent of trade 
unionism, he was in a minority. It 
was a much abused and ridiculed mi- 
nority even with the so-called enlight- 
ened section of our population. 

The eighties and the nineties were 
a period in which the labor movement 
was cluttered up with people who 
claimed to have quick cures for all 
types of social and economic problems. 

There were people who proclaimed 
that before things got better they 
would have to get worse—until work- 
ers, driven by misery, would revolt 
and establish a proletarian dictator- 
ship. 

There were others who insisted that 
salvation for Labor lay exclusively in 
the greenback movement, or in the 
single tax movement, or in Utopian 
cooperatives, or in the formation of a 
new political party. 

But whatever their other differences, 
all of them seemed in agreement on 
one point—that trade unionism was 
foredoomed to failure. They called 
it “reactionary,” “useless,” and ‘“obso- 
lete.” 

Samuel Gompers didn’t agree. 

He understood the needs of Ameri- 
can Labor. He knew the facts of Amer- 
ican life better than his critics. 


He saw that the way to raise the 
status of Labor was, first and fore- 
most, through economic organization. 
He was concerned with deeds rather 
than with words, with tangible gains 
rather than with promises, with prac- 
tical results rather than with theories. 
While others tried to climb their vari- 
ous rainbows to Utopia, Gompers used 
his massive abilities to build an or- 
ganization to which American work- 
ers could look for leadership and pro- 
tection. 


The fact that the A. F. of L. to- 
day, with its eight million members, 
constitutes the single most powerful 
labor organization in the world, can 
be traced very largely—although not, 
of course, exclusively—to his vision 
and to the practical intelligence, ener- 
gy, and single-mindedness which he 
devoted to the long task of making 
his vision a reality. 

Inherent in Gompers’ greatness as 
a labor leader was his unwavering 
conviction that progress in a demo- 
cratic society must be a step-by-step 
procedure—one often entailing set- 
backs and delays, and at times ex- 
hausting patience. He knew too, how- 
ever, that any promise of quick prog- 
ress through other than orderly, dem- 
ocratic, and natural means was bound 
to prove misleading and false. 


This faith in democracy motivated 
his entire life. It was deeply im- 
bedded in his whole philosophy and 
career. 


When the Communist revolution 
took place in Russia, many well-mean- 
ing people throughout the world hail- 
ed it as a great advance for human- 
ity. But Gompers knew better. 

He said that Communism deprived 
people of their democratic rights, and 
that where tyranny existed there could 
be no progress for humanity. 


He recognized that not only Russia 
but all of civilization was menaced. 
He declared — and I quote — that 
“Those who see wisely into the fu- 
ture must, if society is to be saved— 
so shape the world as to offer Com- 
munism no foothold.” 

Unfortunately, this grim warning 
went unheeded through crucial years. 
The truth of what had happened in 
Russia was monstrous. There was a 
reluctance to face it. 

It is amusing now, in a way, to 
recall how Gompers was denounced 
for his aggressive hostility toward 
Communism. It was said, among other 
things, that he lacked understanding. 
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But events have provided a crush- 
ing refutation of this criticism. 


Now, at long last, it is generally 
recognized that there can be no com- 
promise with totalitarianism of any 
kind. 

The cynical brutality of Communist 
aggression in Korea today makes any 
other honest conclusion impossible. 

But Gompers’ firm democratic faith, 
his insight into the fundamental work- 
ing of society, placed the A. F. of L. 
in the forefront of the struggle against 
world Communism more than a gen- 
eration ago. 

His leadership was a decisive fac- 
tor in making organized labor in this 
country a source of strength and 
stability for our democratic institu- 
tions. 


More than sixty years ago, in one of 
his annual reports to the American 
Federation of Labor, Gompers said: 


“Of all the struggles of the human 
family for freedom, order, and prog- 
ress, the trade unions are the direct 
and legitimate heirs. It is their mis- 
sion to continue the battle ... for the 
abolition of injustice and wrongs.” 


We have gone a long way in our 
country toward fulfilling the high 
humanitarian purpose Gompers set 
for organized labor. Our accomplish- 
ments and contributions to the wel- 
fare and democratic health of our na- 
tion are everywhere apparent. 


They are apparent in our material 
progress, in our intellectual growth, 
in the vigor of our free political sys- 
tem, and in our determination to main- 
tain that freedom against its enemies 
both at home and abroad. 

Today American Labor continues 
to move along the road of steady, 
rational, and constructive advance 
marked out by Gompers. 

Like Gompers, we construct no 
Utopias. But neither do we set limits 
on our ambitions. 

Our faith in America’s future is 
infinite. Our objective shall remain the 
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best possible life for the citizens of a — 


democracy—maximum material wel- 
fare combined with maximum freedom 


~ 


—never one at the expense of the © 


other. 
That was Gompers’ goal. 


It remains ours for the present, and 


it is our guide for the future. 


It will remain the goal of free ' 


people as long as the world shall sur- — 


vive. 
It is because of these and other 


equally important considerations that — 


the convention of the A. F. of L. a 
year ago resolved to commemorate this 
year the centennial of the birth of 
Samuel Gompers. 

The effects of the Gompers Cen- 
tennial activities have been most 
gratifying. They have brought toe the 
attention of the workers generally and 
trade unionists in particular the basic 
conception and views which he so ably 
and lucidly revealed and so eloquently 
expounded and espoused by word and 
by deed. 

Hundreds of events have taken 
place so far. Many more are sched- 
uled for the future. They had their 
beginning with a dinner sponsored by 


ian 


ee ee ee ee 


the A. F. of L. held in Washington, — 
D. C. on January 5th last, attended by 


President Truman, Vice President 
Barkley, most members of the Cabi- 
net, Executive Council members, and 
thousands of trade union officers and 
friends, and at which dinner a glow- 


-s 


ing tribute was paid Gompers by the © 


President of these United States. 


The event was further honored by — 


the issuance of 110 million Gompers 
Commemorative stamps followed by 
appropriate ceremonies participated in 
by the postal authorities of our gov- 
ernment. 

Memorial resolutions have been 
passed by a number of state legisla- 
tures. Speeches honoring Gompers’ 
achievements have been made in Con- 
gress. 

Governors, mayors and other public 
officials throughout the land have paid 
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tribute to Gompers not alone as a 
trade union leader but as a great 
commoner—a great patriot—an out- 
standing humanitarian. 

National and international unions 
have honored the memory, the work 
and the worth of Gompers. 

State federations of labor, central 
labor bodies, regional groups from 
coast to coast have engaged in fitting 
commemorative undertakings. 

Schools have been named after him 
in various parts of the country. Gom- 
pers’ essay contests have been engaged 
in and Gompers scholarships have 
been created—all testifying to his 
great interest in public education and 
in opening the doors to the lowly born 
as well as to all others of opportuni- 
ties for participation in and enjoy- 
ment of an ever rising cultural as 
well as economic and social life. 

Institutions and conferences in a 
number of educational institutions 
have taken place. Material on Gompers 
has been sought by schools and col- 
leges and in many instances classes 
have set aside special sessions and 
projects devoted to his contributions 
to our time and civilization. 

Honored at home, he was likewise 

honored in other lands. Commemora- 
tive meetings have taken place in 
South America and in Europe. The 
International Labor Office at Geneva, 
which Gompers was responsible in 
founding, most appropriately paid 
tribute to him for his outstanding 
services to Labor the world over. 
_ The Gompers Centennial Committee 
has devoted much of its time in dis- 
tributing information on Gompers 
through all available channels and 
media. 


Radio presentations have been en- 
gaged in on a national and local level. 

Gompers exhibits have taken place 
at state fairs. 


Magazines of national and interna- 
\ tional repute have been encouraged to 
inform their readers of the life and 
contributions of Gompers. 


The labor press has rendered in- 
valuable services in bringing his 
sterling qualities and inspiring deeds 
and accomplishments to millions of 
wage earners. 


Pamphlets, booklets and other forms 
of literature have been issued by your 
Committee and widely distributed to 
all affiliates, the labor press, labor re- 
porters, editors, librarians, teachers, 
students, community groups, public 
officials and others. 


The full result of all these activities 
will not and cannot be completely 
visible until later in the year, when 
many projects, now under way, will 
have been completed. Indeed, the in- 
tangible resultant beneficial effects 
can never be measured or be calculated 
by any existing standards of evalu- 
ation. 


Fresh and sympathetic interest has 
been stimulated throughout the world 
not only in Gompers, but in the philos- 
ophy and history of American trade 
unionism generally. His long-life cru- 
sade on behalf of Labor and of free 
institutions has been brought home to 
millions of Americans and to great 
and substantial numbers beyond our 
borders. 

Your committee is proud in the task 
assigned to it. It rejoices with all 
in the attainments thus far achieved. 
It proposes to continue on until its 
assignment is completed. 

And in conclusion, it urges that we 
commemorate the work and worth of 
Gompers, not merely for a day, a week, 
a month or a year but that we shall 
hold fast for all the years the memory 
and teachings of the founder of our 
movement, follow the basic principles 
upon which our trade union structure 
is reared, defend and protect the fun- 
damentals of right and justice—of 
freedom, liberty and democracy that 
have made for the greatness of our 
people and our nation and live always 
in that blessing of God for our Ameri- 
can institutions, referred to by Gom- 
pers in his final words and strive ever 
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with all our might that they, our free 
and American institutions, may con- 
tinue to grow better day by day. 


(1950, p. 460) Your Committee 
notes with sincere appreciation the 
widespread interest in the life and 
work of Samuel Gompers. The Gom- 
pers Centennial Committee has helped 
organize and direct this interest. 


Since the commemorative program 
was launched under such auspicious 
circumstances in Washington last Jan- 
uary, thousands of men and women 
from every walk of life and from 
every state in the Union have partici- 
pated in honoring this great American 
leader, Sam Gompers. 


However, widespread as has been 
the interest, significant as have been 
the results of this interest thus far, 
your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council consider the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Sam Gom- 
pers Memorial Committee which would 
give continuing implementation to the 
ideals and work of Sam Gompers. 

The fundamental principles of trade 
unionism as developed by Samuel 
Gompers and those who worked with 
him to establish the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are the principles of 
human freedom, timeless in their 
value. These principles can safely 
guide us in the future. 


Institute of Labor Relations—(1950, 
pp. 325, 486) Res. 101: 


Whereas— The A. F. of L. has 
launched a drive for a million new 
members from among the many mil- 
lions that can be organized, and 


Whereas—A step to facilitate and 
enlarge this drive, would be the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Labor Rela- 
tions, within the A. F. of L., staffed by 
qualified leaders from the A. F. of L., 
to teach organizing methods and La- 
bor’s aims to students from the con- 
tributing membership and financed by 
an annual per capita tax from all of 
the affiliated membership, and 


Whereas—This year of 1950, com- 
memorates the centennial of the birth 
of Samuel Gompers, this school should 
appropriately be named, “The Samuel 
Gompers Institute of Labor Rela- 
tions,” as a living and perpetual trib- 
ute to his memory, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention is 
cognizant of this drive for new mem- 
bership and heartily endorses the 
establishment of this institute, to fa- 
cilitate and enlarge it, and be it 
further ! 


Resolved—That this convention en- 
dorse the establishment of this Insti- 
tute. ; 

The Convention decided that since 
this subject matter had already been 
considered and acted upon, no action 
on the specific resolution (No. 101) 
was necessary. J 


Gorgas Memorial — (1928, p. 83) 
The A. F. of L. declared in favor of a 
memorial to General Gorgas to be 
erected on a site owned by the Repub- 
lic of Panama or in the Canal Zone. 


Government Agencies— 

Research Services for—(1948, p. 53) 
Res. 53 protested against the practice 
followed by the Bureau of the Budget 
denying to any government agency 
permission to make any study or con- 
duct any research in any field in which 
any agency, either public or private, 
is conducting or has conducted sim- 
ilar research. As a result of this 
practice, government agencies often 
do not have information requested of 
them and are compelled to refer such 
requests to private agencies. Unions 
requesting information are frequently , 
referred to non-union or anti-union 
organizations for information. This 
reacts against unions with limited 
funds for research purposes and the 
convention was requested to strongly 
urge that this policy of the govern- 
ment of referring to private agencies 
requests for information be discon- 
tinued and that funds be provided and 
projects approved by the Bureau of | 
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the Budget to finance and authorize 
essential research services whether or 
not similar services have been con- 
ducted by private agencies, and be it 
further 

Resolved — That the Permanent 
Committee on Education be requested 
to consider this matter and to make 
appropriate recommendations to the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


(1948, p. 505) The committee is in 
agreement with the purposes of this 
resolution. The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the failure of government agen- 
cies to provide for organized labor, 
research and educational services com- 
parable to those provided for indus- 
try, agriculture and other groups of 
citizens in the United States. The 
rules and regulations of the Bureau of 
the Budget require government agen- 
cies to refer requests from unions for 
information to non-union and even 
anti-union private agencies. This prac- 
tice constitutes not only a glaring 
example of the inadequacy of govern- 
mental services to organized labor, but 
also a highly discriminatory procedure 
in relation to organized groups in our 
democratic society. Government agen- 
cies should not be compelled to rely on 
the highly financed and often decided- 
ly biased research and educational ma- 
terial of non-union and anti-union or- 
ganizations. When trade unions re- 
quest from certain governmental 
agencies, factual data and statistics 
which are essential to sound collec- 
tive bargaining, the governmental 
agencies themselves should be in a 
position to furnish the information 
and should not be required to refer the 
unions making inquiry to private or- 
ganizations. The practice of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in preventing gov- 
ernment agencies from making studies 
in fields in which studies have been 
conducted by private agencies should 
be emphatically condemned. The Com- 
mittee concurs in this resolution and 
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recommends that the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor take 
appropriate steps to correct this un- 
democratic practice of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


Government Labor Agencies (Ap- 
pointees to)—(1939, p. 505) The con- 
vention unanimously adopted Res. 84 
as follows: 


Whereas— The National Govern- 
ment and the various State Govern- 
ments have placed upon the statute 
books many laws designed to protect 
Labor, and, under these laws have 
created various Boards, Bureaus and 
Commissions, and 


Whereas— These laws, with the 
various Boards, Bureaus and Commis- 
sions created by their provisions, have 
been called into existence through the 
persistent activity of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
unions as part of their work to pro- 
tect Labor and to advance the proper 
interests of Labor; and 


Whereas— The National Govern- 
ment and the various State Govern- 
ments, in staffing these various 
Boards, Bureaus and Commissions, 
have shown an increasing tendency 
during recent years to appoint bookish 
theorists and intellectuals who have 
no direct personal knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions, and no direct per- 
sonal, practical experience in dealing 
with the problems of Labor and the 
immediate aims and needs of the in- 
dustrial workers; and 


Whereas—There is a vital necessity 
for practical-minded men and women 
in these positions, men and women 
with direct experience and knowledge 
of the industrial worker and his prob- 
lems, if the laws are to be adminis- 
tered in the spirit intended by their 
sponsors; therefore be it 

Resolved—By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in general convention 
assembled, that we call upon the Na- 
tional Government and the various 
State Governments, to pay close and 
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serious attention to appointees, and 
they adopt the strict principle of mak- 
ing appointments on the basis of prac- 
tical helpfulness to Labor intended by 
end that the various labor laws may 
be administered in the spirit of prac- 
tical helpfulness to labor intended by 
their sponsors; and, be it further 

Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Governors, Senators 
and Representatives of the various 
States and Commonwealths. 


(1944, p. 334) Res. 42: 

Whereas—The various government 
agencies dealing with the problems of 
labor and labor relations are headed 
and staffed with executives who are 
not trained in the Labor Movement, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor make known by way 
of official communication to all such 
Government agencies and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, its opposi- 
tion to the appointment in executive 
and/or administrative positions any 
person or persons who have not been 
trained in the Labor Movement and 
who are not themselves members of 
Organized Labor. 


Labor Representation — (1950, pp. 
31, 54, 475) Res. 89: 


Whereas—Our country faces a cru- 
cial period in the present world situa- 
tion in combatting the threat of to- 
talitarian aggression, and 

Whereas—It is utterly essential 
that the entire nation be unified in its 
all-out effort to successfully terminate 
with all speed possible the local war 
situation in Korea, and to stop the 
threat of world conflagration, and 

Whereas — The organized labor 
movement has, in every crucial period, 
evidenced its loyalty and devotion to 
the principles of democracy and has 
gone all-out in support of our govern- 
ment in times of stress, and 


Whereas — The organized labor 
movement represents the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people, and | 

Whereas — Uninterrupted produc- 
tion is dependent upon the whole- 
hearted cooperation and support of 
the organized labor movement, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—By the 69th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
that the President of the United 
States, in recognition of these vital 
factors, designate responsible labor 
representatives to responsible posts 
with every governmental agency con- 
cerned with the present situation and, 
in particular, the National Production 
Authority, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency and the National Security Reg 
sources Board. 


(1950, p. 475) Resolutions 30 and 
89 both deal with the subject of labor 
representation in responsible jobs in 
our government. ‘ 


Resolution 30 particularizes upon 
the necessity of labor representation 
in molding and executing our na- 
tion’s foreign policy, calling for a 
unionist as Assistant Secretary of 
State, while Resolution 89 is broader 
in its scope and embraces labor repre- 
sentatives in all responsible jobs in 
every governmental agency. 


Your committee concurs in both 
resolutions. In so doing, your commit- 
tee points out that recently Congress 
appropriated the sum of 92 millions of 
dollars to carry on a truth campaign 
designed to carry the message of free- 
dom and democracy to the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain by means of the 
Voice of America and other methods 
of communication. An advisory com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Pres- 
ident to guide the carrying out of 
these actions. Unfortunately Labor 
has no representative on this commit- 
tee. Yet it is recognized that Labor is 
the most influential agency and force 
to bring home to the workers behind 
the Iron Curtain our experiences and 


“if 
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reward under a system of freedom and 


We urge that President Truman 
correct this omission at the earliest 
moment and provide adequate labor 
representation on this committee. 


Government Departments, Labor 
Relations with—(1947, p. 190) ... The 
American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves the wisest results will be se- 
cured with the greatest economy by 
establishing liaison relations with 
the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Department of Labor, 
Department of the Interior, Treasury 
Department, etc., so that these various 
Secretaries would have a determining 
influence in deciding policies in fields 
within which they have competence. 
The procedure has every advantage 
over the present policy of setting up 
agencies in the Department of State 
to duplicate work of these Depart- 
ments but without the experience, 
contacts, and responsibility which 
the specialized Departments develop 
through administrative functions. 


We urge in the interests of efficiency 
and economy that the State Depart- 
ment develop liaison relations with 
the specialized administrative depart- 
ments so that the development of for- 
- eign policy may have the benefit of 
specialized competence. 


Government Employees, American 
Federation of—(1932, pp. 82, 303) 


When it was stated in the press dur- 
ing the early part of November, 1931, 
that the executive officers of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes were considering withdrawing 
from affiliation with the A. F. of L., 
they were repeatedly urged to refrain 
from taking such serious and far- 
reaching action until they had at least 
met with the H.C. for the purpose of 
discussing their difficulties and pre- 
Senting their alleged grievances. Our 
invitation was declined. Notwithstand- 
ing this position on the part of the 


officers of the National Federation of 
Federal Employes, we continued our 
efforts to try to prevail upon them 
not to take such a step, but without 
avail. 


The president of the A. F. of L. 
appealed to the officers of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees to 
meet with the E.C. for the purpose of 
trying to bring about a settlement of 
the question. They replied: 


There will be nothing for the of- 
ficers of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees to discuss with 
the E.C. of the A. F. of L. on Jan- 
uary 12, 1932. 


On December 1, 1931, we were offi- 
cially notified of the withdrawal of the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes from affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. 


In the opinion of the E.C. the with- 
drawal of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees from affiliation 
with the A. F. of L. was taken im vio- 
lation of its constitution and of its 
laws. Article 1, Section 1, of the con- 
stitution of the National Federation of 
Federal Employes provides that that 
organization “shall be affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. with headquarters at 
Washington, D.C.” This section of the 
law referred to reads as follows: 

Article 1, Section 1. This organ- 
ization shall be known as the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes and shall be affiliated to the 

A. F. of L., with headquarters at 

Washington, D. C. It shall be com- 

posed of the unions now organized 

and those which may hereafter be 
organized in accordance with the 
provisions of Article VIII, Sections 

1 and 2, of this constitution. 

Another section, Article XIII, pro- 
vides that the constitution of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employes 
organization cannot be amended ex- 
cept by a majority vote at any bien- 
nial convention. This article of the 
constitution reads as follows: 
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Article XIJJ—Amendments. This 
constitution may be amended by a 
majority vote at any biennial con- 
vention; Provided, that such pro- 
posed amendment has been sub- 
mitted so as to reach the national 
office not less than thirty (30) days 
prior to the date of the convention, 
and that the same shall have been 
published in the first news letter or 
magazine issued after receipt there- 
of. By vote of two-thirds of the 
convention, amendments to the con- 
stitution may be considered even 
though they have not been sub- 
mitted to the national office not less 
than 30 days prior thereto. 


Notwithstanding these sections just 
quoted, the officers of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes 
called for a referendum vote of the 
membership on the question of with- 
drawal from affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. They did this, notwithstanding 
the fact that these sections quoted 
provide, first; that the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes shall be 
affiliated with the A. F. of L.; and, 
second, that these laws cannot be 
amended except at a convention and 
by a vote of the majority of the dele- 
gates in attendance at the convention. 
The officers of this organization 
changed the law of the organization by 
referendum vote when the constitution 
which they were obligated to respect 
and observe stated specifically that the 
constitution could not be changed or 
amended except by a majority vote at 
any biennial convention. 


While this transgression of the laws 
of the National Federation of Federal 
Employes on the part of its officers 
was resorted to in order to bring about 
a withdrawal of the affiliation of the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes with the A. F. of L., the E.C. 
refers to it for the purpose only of 
acquainting the organized labor move- 
ment with the extreme action which 
these officers took in order to accom- 
plish their purpose. If the member- 
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ship of the organization condones such 
an offense, and either permits or 
acquiesces in a violation of law on the 
part of their officers, it is assumed 
that said officers may exercise the 
right to transgress other sections of 
the laws and constitution of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes at will. 


When considering this entire situa- 
tion at our meeting in July, the E.C. 
made the following declaration: 


The E.C. of the A. F. of L. gave 
careful consideration to the applica- 
tion of the reorganization committee 
and a petition signed by numerous 
government employes for a charter 
for a new national union of federal 
employes. The Council was im- 
pressed with the fact that the estab- 
lishment of a new national union for 
government employes involved grave 


— =< 


questions of policy and procedure. — 


Unquestionably, there are many 
thousands of government employes 


who desire to be organized and to es- 
tablish and maintain affiliation with 


the A. F. of L. They cannot do this be- 
cause the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes, which had been char- 
tered by the A. F. of L., has with- 
drawn and seceded from association 
and affiliation with the A. F. of L. 


The E.C. is always reluctant to es- 


tablish a new organization in a field 


which is already covered by jurisdic- 
tion granted an international or 
national union. However, the E.C., re- 
alizing that certain important facts, 
circumstances and conditions must be 
considered in the application for a 
charter for a new national union, is 


of the opinion that no precedent will 


be violated and no trade union ethics 
will be transgressed by granting the 
application made for a charter for 
said new national union. 


The E.C., therefore, approves the 
application for a charter for a new 
national union of federal employes, 
providing such understandings and 
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agreements may be reached with the 
officers and members of the new na- 
tional union which will preserve and 
protect the jurisdictional rights of all 
other national and international un- 
ions affiliated with the A. F. of L. The 
E.C., therefore, refers the application 
for this new national union of federal 
employes to the executive officers with 
full authority to act and to grant a 
charter to the new national union 
when, in the judgment of such execu- 
tive officers, such action should be 
taken. 


This decision is based upon the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes, having seceded from 
the A. F. of L., is extending its juris- 
diction, soliciting and accepting into 
membership individuals in the employ 
of the federal government over whom 
it has no jurisdiction. These members 
clearly belong to other organizations 
chartered by and in affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. In the pursuit of this un- 
ethical policy the National Federation 
of Federal Employes has transgressed 
upon the jurisdiction of more than 
twenty national and international un- 
ions affiliated with the A. F, of L. In 
such a situation it becomes the duty 
of the A. F. of L. to protect the rights 
of national and international unions 
which have remained loyal to the 
American Federation of Labor. To 
remain inactive and thus allow a se- 
ceding organization to transgress up- 
on the jurisdictional authority of other 
national and international unions 
would mean that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has failed to do its 
duty. Self-preservation and the pro- 
tection of the organized labor move- 
ment demand that the A. F. of L. 
create a new national union of federal 
employes chartered and recognized by 
the A. F. of L. as the only national 
union which has jurisdiction over fed- 
eral employes eligible to membership. 
The necessity for this action is ground- 
ed in the firm belief that the one out- 


standing reason, if not the chief rea- 
son, for the unjustifiable withdrawal 
of the National Federation of Federal 
Employes from the A. F. of L. was 
that the officers of this seceding or- 
ganization believed they could more 
effectively transgress the jurisdic- 
tional rights of national and interna- 
tional unions by withdrawing from af- 
filiation with the A. F. of L. 


2. The National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes on December 1, 1931, 
withdrew their affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. and, therefore, is recog- 
nized as a seceding organization. In 
the opinion of the E.C., this withdraw- 
al was without justification and for 
no valid reason. Notwithstanding the 
repeated appeals of the officers of the 
A. F. of L. to the officers of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employes 
to meet and confer with the Council 
for the purpose of bringing about a 
settlement of any alleged differences, 
the officers of the National Federation 
of Federal Employes refused to do so, 
even though that organization was 
facing a critical period in its history. 

38. The withdrawal of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes from 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. was 
brought about by the officers through 
misrepresentation and in violation of 
the constitution and laws of the or- 
ganization. 


4. The National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes, having withdrawn 
from affiliation with the A. F. of L. 
and its officers having announced that 
they would continue to oppose re-affili- 
ation with the A. F. of L. and would 
refuse to cooperate with the officers 
and members of the A. F. of L., there 
is no economic relationship between 
that organization and the A. F. of L. 


5. Because of these declarations 
made by the present officers of the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes, there is no hope of bringing 
about a re-affiliation of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes with 
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the A. F. of L. even though thousands 
of federal employes, both by local 
units and individually, have expressed 
their wish to be associated with the 
bona fide American labor movement 
and to be affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
Because they have so indicated by pe- 
tition and otherwise, the E.C. is of the 
opinion that a new national union 
should be formed so that these work- 
ers may realize their personal hopes 
and desires to be organized and to be 
associated with the trade union move- 
ment. 


6. The E.C. is of the opinion that 
the proper economic help and support 
cannot be extended to federal employes 
by the A. F. of L. unless said federal 
employes are associated with and in 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. This 
fact was clearly demonstrated dur- 
ing the recent session of Congress 
when wage-cuts were imposed and 
privileges gained through the efforts 
of the organization were taken away. 
The A. F. of L. gave in full measure 
its support, but this support was not 
backed or accepted by the officers of 
the National Federation of Federal 
Employes which had seceded from as- 
sociation with the A. F. of L. which 
fact had been widely advertised by the 
officers of the National Federation of 
Federal Employes and which had op- 
erated to the great disadvantage of 
the members of that organization. 


7. The federal employes who have 
suffered from wage-cuts and the loss 
of hard-earned privileges are smart- 
ing under a sense of injustice and are 
desirous of utilizing the powerful 
forces of organized labor to regain 
what they have lost. 


For these and other reasons the 
E.C. authorizes the resident officers to 
issue a charter to a new national un- 
ion of federal employes, when, in the 
judgment of said resident officers, such 
action should be taken. 


Thereafter, a group of federal em- 
ployes representing 26 local unions 


who were opposed to withdrawal, or- 
ganized and made formal application 
for charter of affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. A charter was issued to the 
American Federation of Government 
Employes on August 15, 1932. This 
organization is now in full affiliation 
with the A. F. of L. and is recognized 
as representing the federal employes 
who desire continuation of affiliation 
with the organized labor movement. 


The report of the E.C. was ap- 
proved and all organizations affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. urged to extend 
encouragement and cooperation to the 
American Federation of Government 
Employes. 


(1933, p. 383) The A. F. of L. notes 
with satisfaction the growth of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employes. New officers have been in- 
stalled and every evidence indicates 
that this organizattion will grow to be 
representative in the field in which it 
is authorized to operate. It is desery- 
ing of the good will and the good 
offices of all affiliated unions and the 
committee takes pleasure in commend- 
ing it to your attention. 


(1937, p. 324) The American Fed 7 
eration a Govermmnent Employes at its — 
convention held in the City of Phila-— 
delphia, Pennsylvania, September 13 
to 17, 1937, adopted the following 
legislative program: 


1. A minimum wage of $1,500 per : 
annum for all full-time employes with 
statutory automatic increases in sal- 
ary. 2. A five- day week of 35 hours — 
with no decrease in pay to be apie 
throughout the Government service. 
3. Extension of the merit system to 
include all branches of the civil Gov-— 
ernment. 4. Extension of the Classi 
fication Act to the field services. 5. 
That overtime be compensated to em-— 
ployes either in the form of salary or 
leave; that authority for such over- 
time shall only be by direction of the 
chief of division or department either 
direct or through the supervising offi- 
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cial; that credit to leave on account of 
overtime may be accumulated without 
limit and be made available until used. 
6. Application of the night differen- 
tial to all positions requiring night 
shifts. 7. Payment of not less than the 
prevailing wage to craft employes in 
agencies not affected by wage boards 
or other machinery for fixing adequate 
wages. 8. Provision of opportunity for 
promotion of qualified employes prior 
to the development of Civil Service 
eligible lists so that the higher posi- 
tions will be filled by promotion, there- 
by establishing the Civil Service as a 
career service. 9. Creation of a Civil 
Service Board of Appeals, so organ- 
ized as to fully protect the rights of 
employes. 10. Optional Q. S. and L.— 
the cost to be applied uniformly to all 
positions wherein the furnishing of 
such service is involved. 11. Shorter 
hours and reasonable pay for employes 
in Veteran Administration facilities. 
12. Better pay and better working con- 
ditions for custodial employes includ- 
ing charwomen and charmen. 13. More 
reasonable hours and better working 
conditions in all Federal Penal Insti- 
tutions. 

The A. F. of L. endorses the afore- 
said program and assures its affiliate, 
the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes that its representa- 
tives will use every effort toward 
bringing this program to a successful 
conclusion. 


Government Employees (also see: 
Civil Service; Hatch Act; Public Em- 
ployees; Post Office Employees; Work- 
men’s Compensation). 


Abuse Protested — (1947, p. 669) 
The convention unanimously adopted 
Res. 153 protesting against unjustified 
attacks on government employees as a 
group. The resolution follows: 

Whereas—Recurrently national ex- 
penditures have become the center of 
much discussion, and 

Whereas — Government programs 
and Government civilian personnel in- 


variably are caught in the cross-fire of 
the pros and cons of such discussions, 
and 


Whereas—Attacks upon Government 
personnel which more properly might 
be directed at Government programs 
prove extremely harmful to the efforts 
to perform their jobs effectively with 
morale suffering as a direct result, 
and 


Whereas—Such attacks inevitably 
result in undermining the citizen’s re- 
spect for and faith in his Govern- 
ment, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor does herewith con- 
demn all premeditated, gratuitous as- 
saults upon Government employes as a 
class, and that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor calls for the full exer- 
cise of fair play in considering the 
merits of Government projects and 
programs, separate and apart from 
the persons assigned to carry out such 
projects, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor extends its prestige 
and full support to the unions in the 
Government Employes Council ’ in 
their pledge to safeguard the good 
name of those who serve our Govern- 
ment in civilian capacities. 


Automobile Liability Protection — 
(1944, p. 420) Res. 101: 


Whereas—There are employees of 
the postal service operating govern- 
ment owned automobiles in the per- 
formance of their duties, and 


Whereas—These employees at the 
present time have no _ protection 
against financial loss due to civil suits 
involving accidents while operating a 
government owned automobile, and 

Whereas—An employer in civil em- 
ployment is held responsible for the 
act of his agents; therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this 64th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorse and urge the en- 
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actment of an automobile liability bill 
into law. 


Bonding, Fiduciary— (1950, p. 152) 
The question of payment of premiums 
on fiduciary bonds in Government em- 
ployment came to the Congress’ atten- 
tion during 1950. Several bills were 
introduced on the subject, including 
H.R. 4642, H.R. 28380 and H.R. 2871. 
Each bill suggested a manner in which 
such bonds should be supplied. All 
would reduce the burden of the Gov- 
ernment employe in financing these 
bonds. 

Losses to the Government from 
defaleation and theft are extremely 
few and total no great amount. The 
times when the Government actually 
calls upon the bonding companies to 
make good such losses are also few 
and far between. Instead, the Gov- 
ernment customarily attaches any 
credit to the employe in the individ- 
ual’s retirement fund account as an 
offset for its own benefit. 

The House passed the Karsten bill 
(H.R. 8706) requiring the Government 
to pay for surety bonds of one million 
of its employes. In former years, the 
Government employes have paid $1,- 
600,000 in bond premiums annually, 
although the insurance companies 
have paid in return to the Govern- 
ment only slightly more than $200,000, 
thus representing an approximate 
gross profit of 88 per cent. 

We backed the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment Employes Council to get leg- 
islation reducing premium costs to 
employes. 


Collective Bargaining Rights — 
(1940, p. 416) Convention approved 
resolution endorsing legislation giving 
authority for the negotiation of col- 
lective bargaining agreements between 
government employes and administra- 
tive officials in the determination of 
working conditions not determined by 
legislation. 


Compensation Commission (also see: 
Workmen’s Compensation) —(1932, p. 


240) The A. F. of L. instructs the 
E.C. to do all in its power to continue 
the U.S. Employes Compensation Com- 
mission in its present official status as 
an independent governmental agency. 
The attempts now being made to de- 
grade this important establishment 
must be fought vigorously. It is es- 
sential to the proper functioning of 
this and similar compensation agen- 
cies that they be separate bodies, 
specializing exclusively in the inter- 
pretation and administration of pro- 
tective injury laws and not mere ad- 
juncts of politically controlled com- 
missions or bureaus. Such has been 
Labor’s contention in state and fed- 
eral injury compensation laws. 


To place the U.S. Compensation 
Commission as a minor branch or bu- 
reau in the Civil Service Commission, 
is to practically devitalize it and may 
eventually lead to its complete disinte- 
gration. 

(1983, p. 
affirmed. 


(1934, p. 408) The A. F. of L. re- 
affirms its approval of the commission 
and its administration and its mainte- 
nance as an independent establish- 
ment. 


(1941, pp. 274, 604) The convention 
again declared its stand in favor of 
the maintenance of the U.S. Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission as 
an independent agency of the Govy- 
ernment. 


(1942, p. 613) Res. 44 called for a 
reaffirmation of the established posi- 
tion of the A. F. of L. in favor of the 
maintenance of the U.S. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission as an in- 
dependent agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; and that its office, records, and 
functions be returned to Washington, 
D.C. at the earliest practicable date. 
The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


(Compensation, Workmen’s) (1948, 
p. 866) Res. 97, unanimously adopted 
as follows: 


532) Declaration re- 
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Whereas—Injury and death com- 
pensation in Government service is 
based on average earnings of Gov- 
ernment employees, and 


Whereas—The Compensation Act 
was amended February 12, 1927, in- 
creasing the monthly compensation 
for total disability from $66.66 to 
$116.66, and 


Whereas—Organized employees of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road believe that compensation for 
injury and death should follow the 
general trend of increases, both in 
wages and cost of living, therefore be 
it 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor be instructed to initiate and to 
seek the enactment of legislation to 
provide that benefits under the United 
States Employees’ Compensation law 
shall be increased in conformance 
with increases in compensation for 
services performed. 


(1946, p. 478) The convention con- 
curred in Res. 176 calling for in- 
ereased rates under the U.S. Em- 
ployees Compensation Act. The reso- 
lution as enacted, follows: 


Whereas—The complexities of a 
highly intricate economic world have 
undergone accelerated changes in the 
last 30 years, and 


Whereas—The individual finds it 
far more difficult than it was three 
decades ago to achieve rehabilitation 
or adjustment after injuries resulting 
from hazards on the job, and 

Whereas—The United States Gov- 
ernment, acting in the role of ex- 
emplary employer, should cause the 
United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act governing its own em- 
ployees to be revised in line with mod- 
ern day requirement, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled does hereby record its heartiest 
approval to the efforts of affiliated un- 


ions and the Government Employees 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, and it herewith adds its ac- 
tive support, to the increase of com- 
pensation rates for Government em- 
ployees injured in line of duty, and be 
it further 


Resolved — That such increased 
rates, in no event, should be less than 
the amount received while on active 
duty. 


(Compensation Appeals Board) 
(1947, p. 552) Res. 192, unanimously 
adopted by the convention, follows: 


Whereas—There has been estab- 
lished under the Federal Security 
Agency, an Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board, where employees of 
the United States Government who 
are denied compensation by the Bu- 
reau of Employees Compensation may 
appeal their case, and 


Whereas—The Employees’ Compen- 
sation Appeals Board is of a great 
value to the employees of the United 
States Government throughout the 
United States, and 


Whereas—The regulations govern- 
ing the Employees’ Compensation Ap- 
peals Board, under Section 501.6 (a), 
captioned General Provisions, reads as 
follows: 


“Sec. 501.6 General Provisions, (a) 
The Employees’ Compensation Ap- 
peals Board shall sit in Washington, 
District of Columbia, but the Board is 
authorized to perform its work at any 
place deemed necessary.” and, 

Whereas—Efforts have been made 
to nullify this section of these pro- 
visions, which permits this Board to 
hold hearings in different parts of the 
United States, thereby compelling the 
appellants, at their own expense, to 
go to Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, for a hearing on their case, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the 66th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record requesting that the policy 
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of the Employees’ Compensation Ap- 
peals Board, with respect to Section 
501.6 (a), of “Regulations Governing 
Appeals, approved September 5, 
1946,” be amended to provide for hear- 
ings in various geographical locations 
in a reasonable proximity to appellants 
rather than the conducting of all of its 
hearings in Washington, District of 
Columbia, and be it further 

Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, the 
Chairman of the Employees’ Compen- 
sation Appeals Board with the re- 
quest that this policy be adopted by 
the Administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and be it further 

Resolved—That if this policy is not 
adopted by the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be instructed to have 
legislation introduced in the Congress 
of the United States making this 
policy mandatory on the part of the 
Federal Security Agency. 


(1947, p. 541) Res. 169 called for 
modernization of the U.S. Employees 
Compensation Act for all government 
employees injured in the line of duty, 
such increased rates in no event to be 
less than the amount received while 
on active duty. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 


(1950, p. 152, 442) The E.C. re- 
ported on the enactment of legislation 
to provide adequate payments in cases 
of disability or death of Government 
employees injured or killed in line of 
duty. 

The convention approved the fol- 
lowing committee report on this sub- 
ject: 

We note with approval the enact- 
ment of Public Law 357 which pro- 
vides disability compensation for em- 
ployes of the Federal Government. It 
is undoubtedly the most liberal and 
practical disability program in opera- 
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tion in the world. Also its successful 
operation refutes the contentions of 
organized medicine and other reac- 
tionary forces that it is not feasible 
to administer such a program and that 
extension of its principles to workers 
employed in private industry would 
encourage malingering and abuses. 
We urge the adoption of similar legis- 
lation to provide equally adequate pro- 
tection for employes of state and local 
governments and for workers in pri- 
vate industry. 


(Compensation for Disability) (1950, 
p. 150) Our 1949 annual report con- 
tained reference to a pending matter 
of government employee legislation 
relating to disability compensation. 
At that time, H.R. 3191 had not finally 
been enacted. It since has become 
Public Law No. 357, filling a long-felt 
need to provide adequate payments in 
cases of disability or death of govern- 
ment employees injured or killed in 
line of duty. The new law provides a 
shining example for the respective 
states to study and apply. 


Previously we had presented to the 
Congress the record of the American 
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Federation of Labor in the field of — 


disability compensation. We succeeded 
in having included in the law a de- 
tailed description of the manner in 
which the administering agency, in 
carrying forth the purposes of Publie 
Law No. 857, will be empowered to 
institute educational campaigns to- 
ward the lessening of frequency and 


intensity of accident occurrence. We — 


hold that such campaigns cannot be © 


over-emphasized. 


The Federal Security Agency now 
will be authorized to conduct accident 
prevention campaigns, including pro- 
viding advance information and re- 
lated facts. Besides, the agency will 
have cleared the hurdle which often 
is raised by the Comptroller General 
of the United States who frequently 


reminds agencies they are promoting ~ 


claims against the Government. Quite 
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to the contrary, this new law will 
serve to minimize the number and 
sizes of claims. 


Confirmation by Senate Proposed— 
(1948, p. 399) Acting upon a report 
by the E.C. on proposed legislation 
providing for Senate confirmation of 
all employees of the U.S. Government 
whose annual salaries are in excess 
of $4500, the convention adopted its 
convention committee recommenda- 
tion: 

The enactment of this legislation 
would annul valuable legislation now 
on the statute books that extended the 
classified civil service in accord with 
action taken by previous conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
. .. this convention reaffirm its posi- 
tion in favor of inclusion in the classi- 
fied civil service of all civilian posi- 
tions except those that are in fact 
policy making. 


Efficiency Rating Appeals—(1950, 
p. 150) In the Second Session of the 
Kighty-first Congress, an attempt was 
made by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to abolish the ten-year-old system 
of hearing appeals on Government 
employes’ efficiency ratings. This ap- 
peals procedure was won by Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions only 
after long diligent campaigns. Ap- 
peals are the only protection many 
Government employes have against 
outright dismissal by the agency de- 
siring to discharge loyal employes. 

We considered the bill (H.R. 7264) 
to eliminate appeals as a direct threat 
to the security of thousands of persons 
in the civilian service. In order to 
preserve the appeals principle and 
to hold the gains so long fought for, 
we fully endorsed and actively worked 
for the present protective measures. 
The result was that the Commission’s 
efforts were blocked and appeals may 
still be made to impartial review 
boards. A number of unions affiliated 
to the Government Employes Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 


likewise sent representatives to Capi- 
tol Hill on the same mission of retain- 
ing the system. 


Later, hearings were held on H.R. 
7824 to modernize the method of com- 
piling and appealing ratings. 

H.R. 7824 was heartily endorsed as 
a revision of the existing government 
employe efficiency rating system. In 
cooperation with the Government Em- 
ployes’ Council, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and other unions, we 
added our efforts to have this bill en- 
acted. It was one of those rare meas- 
ures designed to benefit employes as 
contrasted to a long list of other bills 
during 1949-50 which would have 
greatly limited the number of legis- 
lative gains these employes could gain 
from the Congress. 

The bill met no opposition and 
was given speedy approval in the 
House and quick favorable action is 
indicated in the Senate. 


Equal Rights—(1952, pp. 61, 475) 
Res 109: 

Whereas—The Constitution of the 
United States guarantees equality of 
treatment before the law, and 

Whereas—There is, at the present 
time, one set of laws for workers in 
private industry and a different set 
for government workers, and 

Whereas—This discrimination has 
worked untold hardship upon all gov- 
ernment workers, causing the follow- 
ing injustices and more: (1) No labor 
contract can be negotiated; (2) Em- 
ployees are working ten and more 
hours a day for six and seven days a 
week at straight time; (3) Autocratic 
treatment by management with no 
right of redress by employees, and 

Whereas—The A. F. of L. organiza- 
tions of government workers have no 
other recourse but to appeal to Con- 
gress for justice, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 71st convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record as supporting all A. F. 
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of L. organizations of government em- 
ployees in their efforts to obtain rights 
equal with those accorded other labor 
organizations. 

Hospitahzation—(1943, pp. 208, 346) 
When consideration was given by the 
convention to Res. 91 providing for 
free hospitalization for civilian gov- 
ernment workers in the Canal Zone, 
unanimous approval was given to pro- 
posal that the “officers of the A. F. 
of L. give consideration to legislation 
which will make it possible for all gov- 
ernment employees considered as en- 
gaged on war or defense work to ob- 
tain free hospitalization in govern- 
ment hospitals.” 

Hours—(1940, p. 659) Through 
Res. 184 a protest was registered 
against efforts then being made in the 
Congress to reduce salaries and lower 
working standards generally for gov- 
ernment employees. The convention 
adopted a lengthy report on the sub- 
ject. The following closing para- 
graphs are general policy statements 
on the lowering of standards: 

The effects upon our economic and 
industrial structure of the World War 
of 1917 and 1918 and of the bitter 
open-shop campaign by organizations 
of financial, commercial, and indus- 
trial institutions during and immedi- 
ately following the World War have 
not been entirely obliterated. Progress 
has been made, much progress has 
been made in the last seven years, but 
there is much yet to be done. 

It is highly important that this con- 
vention register in emphatic terms its 
determined opposition to the inception 
of another vicious circle of downward 
revision of standards of work and 
standards of living of all American 
people in no matter what guise it is 
presented to us. It is not enough to 
say we are opposed to wage reductions. 
We must make such declaration as 
will allay the fears that otherwise 
will tend to break the morale of not 
only the members of our organizations 
but of all of the people. 


We are faced with a national situ- 
ation that is the cumulative result of 
international events. As Americans 
first of all and as Government em- 
ployees, as well as members of the 
American Federation of Labor we are 
determined to do our part and to 
render every service required of us to 
see that the political integrity of 
America is sustained. For the same 
reasons we are willing also to make 
every necessary sacrifice to insure na- 
tional defense shall not be falsely rep- 
resented as the excuse for unnecessary 
and unjust attacks upon democratic 
rights and conditions. 


(1947, p. 545) Res. 174, requesting 
support of the A. F. of L. in behalf © 
of an amendment to the existing law 
to provide a 5-day 40-hour week, ‘was 
unanimously adopted. 


Job Insecurity—(1947, p. 668) Pro- 
test against rising insecurity of goyv- 
ernment employees in their jobs was 
projected through Res. 152, unani- 
mously adopted by the convention as 
follows: 

Whereas—Men and women accept 
employment in peacetime in the bond 
of good faith and full intention to 
make the Federal Government civilian 
service a career, and 


Whereas—Much of the turnover in 
the Government service is superin- 
duced through the uncertainties of 
limitation on appropriations, expira- 
tion of appropriations, cessation of 
projects and programs, whether emer- 
gency, defense, wartime or peacetime, 
and 

Whereas — Instability in Govern- 
ment employment is so noticeably high 
as to discourage entrance of many 
qualified persons, and 

Whereas—Wave after wave of dis- 
missals continually beset the Govern- 
ment service without planning beyond 
determination to curtail numbers em- 
ployed, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor joins wholeheartedly 
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in endorsing the position of its un- 
ions in the Government Employes 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor in their purpose of seeing es- 
tablished an orderly system to elim- 
inate the official hysteria which leads 
to reduction in force and to prevent 
the damage to employe morale, low- 
ered efficiency and resultant decline 
in return upon the citizens’ tax-dollar 
investment. 


Legislative Program—The conven- 
tion representatives from the several 
organizations composed of govern- 
ment employees regularly submitted 
legislative programs for the approval 
of the convention and cooperation of 
the A. F. of L. during the ensuing 
year. These are non-controversial in 
character and not policy-making so 
far as the general labor movement is 
concerned. These resolutions and for- 
mal legislative programs are printed 
in the proceedings of the conventions 
of the A. F. of L., together with con- 
vention action thereon. 


Longevity Pay—(1941, p. 463) Res. 
100 was adopted as policy of the A. F. 
of L. on the subject of longevity pay 
for government employees: 


Whereas—The principle of longev- 
ity pay is recognized and its practice 
well established in many industries 
and employments, including the mili- 
tary and naval establishments of the 
United States Government, and 


Whereas—Government employees in 
top automatic salary grades have few 
opportunities for advancement, and a 
stationary salary scale in an economic 
world where living costs and standards 
are continually rising is equivalent to 
a steady reduction in pay; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved — That this Sixty-First 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorse the principle of 
longevity pay for Government em- 
ployees, and instruct the Executive 
Council to support the efforts of the 


affiliated Civil Service employee or- 
ganizations to secure its enactment. 


Loyalty Probe — (1947, p. 232) 
Early in the session the President 
issued an Executive Order providing 
for a loyalty probe of all Federal em- 
ployees and requested Congress to 
appropriate $24,900,000 to carry it 


out. The chairman of the House 
Civil Service Committee, also in- 
troduced two bills, providing for 


the removal from office of persons 
disloyal to the United States Govern- 
ment, and one of them, H. R. 3813, 
passed the House of Representatives 
but failed to pass the Senate. How- 
ever, the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill carried $11,000,000 in 
order to carry out the purposes of the 
Executive Order and the probe is now 
under way. The $11,000,000 is divided, 
$3,500,000 for U.S. Civil Service and 
$7,500,000 for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation—the former is request- 
ing a much larger sum. 


We supported the bill feeling 
that substantive legislation would best 
protect the interests of employees. 
There are approximately 1,850,000 
United States Government employees 
and each one will be fingerprinted on 
a new form and these fingerprints 
then checked against F.B.I. fingerprint 
files. Each employee will also be re- 
quired to fill out a “name form” which 
will be checked against U.S. Civil 
Service Commission and F.B.I. files 
for subversive activities and any 
suspicious evidence unearthed will re- 
sult in a full investigation. It is esti- 
mated that the probe will require one 
year’s time. 

Conditions within the Government 
Service must be in a deplorable state 
when the President finds it necessary 
to issue such an Executive Order and 
request almost $25,000,000 to make 
it effective. 


(1947, p. 520) The convention unan- 
imously approved the report of the 
Executive Council as given above. 
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(1948, pp. 264, 466) Res. 92 was 
unanimousiy adopted and favored the 
rescinding of the loyalty Executive 
Order, and recommended that all em- 
ployees suspected of disloyalty be 
charged and tried in accordance with 
Civil Service and legal procedure as 
provided by the Constitution of the 
U.S. 


Maternty Leave — (1949, p. 197) 
The E.C. reported continued support 
of the principle of granting maternity 
leave to women in the Federal Gov- 
ernment service. Approved by con- 
vention. 


Merit System—(1939, pp. 252, 419) 
Res. 46, reaffirming previous pro- 
nouncements of the A. F. of L., was 
unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—We believe an equitable 
merit system for all Government em- 
ployes, as exemplified by the clasified 
civil service to be the only system 
guaranteeing efficient and loyal serv- 
ice to the Government and just em- 
ployment conditions to employes; 
therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this 59th Annual 
Convention, reaffirms its unqualified 
endorsement of the extension of the 
merit system to all employes of the 
United States Government except 
those in positions which the Presi- 
dent may determine to be policy- 
determining in fact; and, be it further 


Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil be instructed to continue coopera- 
tion with the affiliated organizations 
of Government employes in their ef- 
forts to secure, through legislation 
and Executive orders, such extension 
of the classified Civil Service. 


(1953, pp. 444, 656) Res. 125, de- 
plored attempts being made to remove 
large numbers of government em- 
ployees from the protection of the 
merit system by exempting certain 
agencies from Civil Service and 
called upon the A. F. of L. to vigor- 


ously oppose any further attempt by © 
the Congress to authorize such blanket ~ 
exemptions and the continued efforts — 
by federal agencies, with the approval — 
of the Civil Service Commission to 

transfer bona fide merit system posi- — 
tions to the category of policy-making — 
and confidential positions. 2 


NLRA, Coverage Under—(1944, p. 
419) Res. 99 called upon the A. F. 
of L. to go on record instructing its — 
national officers to prevail upon the 
Congress to extend the provisions of — 
this (National Labor Relations Act) — 
to government employees. (p. 419). 

The resolution and convention ac-_ 
tion thereon follow: 


Whereas—A national law has been 
enacted giving a labor organization © 
which has the majority, or employees © 
in any private industry which is en-— 
gaged in interstate commerce the — 
right to collective bargaining for all — 
the employees in that industry, and 

Whereas—This law does not in- 
clude unions of government employees, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 64th annual — 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record instructing 
its national officers to prevail upon the 
Congress to extend the provisions of 
this Act to government employees. 


The resolution requests that this 
convention instruct the Executive 
Council to seek legislation extending 
the terms of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act to Government employees. 


Because of the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of the administration of the Act 
in its present scope and of the indefi- 
nite nature of the resolution, the com- 
mittee recommends that it be referred 
to the Executive Council with instruc- 
tions to confer with the affiliated or- 
ganizations of Government employees 
regarding any legislative proposal on 
the subject. 


Outside Employment—(1940, p. 427) 
Attention of the convention directed 


ii 
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to the fact that a number of private 
employers make a practice of hiring 
government workers on leave, thus 
adding to the unemployment situation 
in localities where such practice is 
followed and private workers are out 
of employment. The convention de- 
plored the existence of any condition 
which would necessitate government 
workers taking outside jobs to aug- 
ment their inadequate incomes. The 
Executive Council was instructed to 
investigate the prevalence of this 
practice and to take such steps as 
seems advisable. 


Reclassification— (1924, p. 74) In 
the 67th Congress the Lehlbach bill 
passed both the Senate and House and 
became a law. Senator Smoot, of 
Utah, and Representative Wood, of 
Indiana, had introduced companion 
bills that were rejected. It was 
naturally supposed that the provisions 
of the Lehlbach bill would be put into 
force. Application of the bill was 
placed in the hands of the Personnel 
Reclassification Board, which pro- 
ceeded to put into effect more of the 
provisions of the rejected Smoot-Wood 
bill than of the Lehlbach bill. 


Representatives of the federal em- 
ployes protested and Representative 
Lehlbach introduced H.R. 6896, which 
is intended to transfer the Classifica- 
tion Board to the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. A companion bill was 
introduced by Senator Stanfield, of 
Oregon (S. 3010). The purposes of 
these bills were endorsed by the A. F. 
of L. The House bill was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Civil 
Service and passed. In the Senate it 
was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service and favorably reported. It is 
now on the Senate calendar. (p. 188) 
The enactment of this bill into law 
will remove ‘the vicious control of the 
Bureau of Efficiency from the admin- 


istration of classification and entrust 


the administration to a competent fair- 
minded agency. 
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(1925, p. 174) The Classification Act 
of 1923, which provided for the classi- 
fication of titles, duties and rates of 
compensation of Federal employes in 
the District of Columbia and for 
a survey of positions in the Field 
Service has been practically nulli- 
fied by the majority action of the 
Personnel Classification Board and the 
representative of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission on the Personnel Clas- 
sification Board has consistently ad- 
hered to a correct interpretation of 
the Act. The E.C. is instructed to 
continue its efforts to secure the en- 
actment of legislation which will 
abolish the Personnel Classification 
Board and transfer its powers, duties 
and functions to the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission which has shown itself 
to be an impartial agency competent 
to administer Federal personnel legis- 
lation. 


(1927, p. 256) The E.C. is directed 
to continue its efforts to secure the 
abolition of the personnel classifica- 
tion board and the transfer of its 
functions to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


(1931, pp. 125, 310, 329) The per- 
sonnel classification bill recommended 
to Congress should be opposed by all 
employes of the government who will 
be affected by its provisions. 

It proposes to repeal the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, the Welch Act of 
1928, the Brookhart Act of 1930 and 
other laws that have been obtained 
by the employes of the government 
and establish an ex officio board to be 
known as the Personnel Classification 
Board. It is to consist of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, a 
member of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency. The Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget will be 
chairman. The bill proposes to revolu- 
tionize present methods and leave to 
the Personnel Classification Board the 
making of rules and regulations to 
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carry out the provisions of the act. 
The main purpose of the bill is ap- 
parently to regulate the classification 
and fix the wages of those who “per- 
form or assist in apprentice, helper, or 
journeyman work in a_ recognized 
trade or craft, or to perform the work 
of a skilled artisan or a skilled or an 
unskilled laborer, or to serve as an 
officer or a member of the crew of a 
vessel.” The rates of compensation 
for such positions shall be fixed and 
adjusted from time to time by the 
board. 

Existing wage boards will not be 
abolished but the personnel classifica- 
tion board will have the last say as 
to what amount of wages shall be paid. 
All the work of wage boards and the 
time taken in hearings will have no 
effect on the Personnel Classification 
Board as the latter’s decision will be 
final. It is believed the intention is 
eventually to eliminate wage boards. 

The Bureau of the Census recently 
issued a classified index of occupa- 
tions. For instance, it divides some 
trades into from 75 to more than 100 
classifications. It is understood that 
the wages of each classification of a 
trade will be fixed by the Board and, 
therefore, cause a disruption of all 
trades. The E. C. sees great danger in 
such legislation and recommends that 
the convention take a firm stand 
against passage of the proposed bill. 


(P. 310) The report of the E.C. 
was adopted. 

(1932, pp. 61, 258) The A. F. of L. 
energetically supports the principle of 
classification and is thoroughly in fa- 
vor of the enactment of classification 
legislation by the Congress of the 
United States, applicable to govern- 
ment employes in both departmental 
and field service, exclusive of employes 
whose wages are or should be fixed by 
wage boards, or such class or crafts 
who do not desire it. The field per- 
sonnel should enjoy the same rights 
to classification and appeal as are 
accorded departmental employes and 


also the same pay for identical or sim- 
ilar work, 

Classification procedure, including 
adjustment of salary and appeal, 
should be extended to the field service, 
preferably by a joint resolution of the 
House and Senate. This joint resolu- 
tion should direct the extension with 
instructions that the personnel classi 
fication agency, which is now a part 
of the Civil Service Commission an¢ 
before which Labor should have rep- 
resentatives, should make an immedi 
ate review of the allocation of field 
positions; that it should be empowere¢ 
and directed to change allocations 
without reference to the department 
having jurisdiction over the field em- 
ployes, with provision that the em- 
ployes affected shall have the right 
to appeal their reallocation, and that 
the proceedings and testimony in the 
appeal should be made of record, oper 
to inspection by the department and 
the employes affected. 


In conjunction with the executive 
officers of the American Federation of 
Government Employees an extended 
study of classification now in effect, 
as well as proposed classifications, be 
made and that a classification plan em 
bracing all activities, both departmer 
tal and field, exclusive of those trades 
and occupations whose wages are or 
should be fixed by wage boards, o: 
such class or crafts who do not desi 
it, be developed. 


(P. 233) The convention recom-— 
mends an extended study of classifica- 
tion now in effect for the purpose of 
developing a satisfactory plan, at 
same time excluding trades and occu- 
pations whose wages are fixed by 
boards or classes of crafts that prefer 
to be excluded. It also suggests that 
when the contemplated survey of 
classification is undertaken the most 
thoughtful consideration be given te 
the advantages of having Labor repre- 
sented on the Personnel Classificatior 
Board, and that in all appeals 
employes, if they so elect, may be — 
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represented by agents of their own 
choosing. Also that organizations af- 
fected by classification be called into 
conference regarding the proposed 
study. 


(1988, p. 528) The A. F. of L. ap- 
proves of the transfer of Group IV-b 
of the Naval Field Establishment to 
the Civil Service Commission, and di- 
rects the legislative committee to assist 
in securing the necessary legislation. 

(1936, p. 61) The Classification Act 
of 1928, as amended, embraces certain 
trades and other workmen particularly 
in the Custodial Service, whose wages 
have not kept pace with those em- 
ployes coming under the “Wage 
Board System.” 


The A. F. of L. directs that an 
effort be made to remove these em- 
ployes from the purview of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, and 
to have them placed under a Schedule 
of Wages not less than that prevailing 
in the navy yards service; and to 
confer upon them the benefits of the 
40-hour week, without reduction in 
weekly earnings. (1938, p. 555) Re- 
affirmed. 


Retirement Legislation — (1924, p. 
189) Two bills introduced in Congress 
provided for the liberalization of the 
Civil Service retirement law. The E.C. 
was directed to aid the affiliated or- 
ganizations in securing the passage 
of the bills. 


(1925, p. 49) The “invisible govern- 
ment” was successful in defeating the 
liberalization of the retirement law by 
which 450,000 employes of the govern- 
ment would have benefited. The Senate 
passed the amendment unanimously 
and it would have passed the House 
with few if any votes against it if the 
pressure from a hidden source had 
not placed obstacles in its way. The 
Committee on Civil Service reported 
the bill favorably to the House but 
the Rules Committee refused to grant 
a rule for its consideration. The 
Steering Committee also disapproved 


of a rule being granted. At this stage 
the President of the A. F. of L. sent 
a communication to each member of 
the Steering Committee and also to 
Nicholas Longworth, leader of the 
majority and speaker-elect of the next 
Congress, urging that permission be 
given for a vote on the measure. 

Members of the Steering and Rules 
Committees when urged to vote in 
favor of a rule for the consideration 
of the bill said that they could do 
nothing because the administration 
was opposed to the legislation. News- 
papers generally said the bill was de- 
feated to carry out the President’s cru- 
sade for “economy.” 


(P. 172) This convention reaffirms 
its endorsement of the principle of 
Civil Service retirement, instruct the 
E.C. to continue its cooperation with 
the affiliated organizations of govern- 
ment employes for the speedy enact- 
ment of remedial retirement legisla- 
in by the 69th Congress. 


(1926, p. 65) A legislative enact- 
ment which establishes the principle 
but is not altogether satisfactory in 
detail, and which affects many work- 
ers employed in the national govern- 
ment service is the amendment to the 
Federal Retirement Law. 


Early in the session of Congress 
just closed Representative Lehlbach of 
New Jersey introduced a bill to in- 
crease the annuities for retired gov- 
ernment workers from $720, the pres- 
ent maximum, to a maximum of $1,200 
per year. The contributions to be paid 
by the active government workers 
were to be increased from 2% per 
cent, the present rate, to 4 per cent. 
Pressure was placed upon the leaders 
of the House and of the Senate to 
substitute a bill proposed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. This bill provided 
for $1,000 per year maximum annuity 
and raised the premiums paid by the 
active government employes from 2% 
per cent to 3% per cent. It was an- 
nounced that the Bureau of the 
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Budget bill if accepted would cost the 
government nothing. It was. asserted 
that the active employes would not 
only pay all of the increase in an- 
nuities but there would be a distinct 
saving of $29,000 per year to the goyv- 
ernment. The bill providing for $1,000 
annuity was brought up in the House 
under the suspension of the rules. No 
discussion of the merits of the bill was 
allowed, no amendments were permit- 
ted and it passed by an almost unani- 
mous vote. 


In the Senate the merits of both bills 
were discussed and a motion to accept 
the measure that had been passed by 
the House was defeated and the 
original Stanfield Bill was passed. The 
difference between the two bills threw 
the entire retirement legislation into 
the hands of conferees. The leaders 
of the House refused to name con- 
ferees until they had received assur- 
ances that the House conferees would 
not recede. The Senate conferees in- 
sisted upon the measure passed by the 
Senate. It became apparent that all 
retirement legislation would fail. Rep- 
resentatives of the A. F. of L. and 
the government employees directly af- 
fected prevailed upon the Senate con- 
ferees to accept the House measure 
which was enacted into law forty 
minutes before Congress adjourned. 

The principle for retirement pro- 
visions for government employes has 
been established. The legislation 
marks a substantial step forward. It 
indicates much progress. Those af- 
fected by this legislation may continue 
to build this legislation so that we may 
be able to register further progress. 


(P. 211) In commending the E.C. 
for the assistance rendered the or- 
ganized government employes in the 
passage of retirement legislation by 
the 69th Congress the convention calls 
attention to the fact that the legisla- 
tion, while bringing relief to the re- 
tired employes and making other de- 
sired liberalizations does not fully 
meet the needs of the situation, either 


from the standpoint of the employes 
or from the standpoint of publie sery- 
ice. The E. C. is requested to con- 
tinue to lend its active support to its 
affiliates that are directly interested 
in this question so that a more satis- 
factory retirement law—one that 
more fully meets the wishes of the 
interested groups—will be speedily 
enacted into law. 


(P. 295) Reaffirmed declaration of 
former conventions in favor of lib- 
eralization of the Retirement Act for 
Government Employes. 


(1927, p. 74) Important changes 
were made in the Retirement Act. 
Section 2 of the old Act provided that 
the head of a department, branch or 
independent office of the government 
should notify the Civil Service Com- 
mission “not less than thirty days be- 
fore the arrival of an employe at the 
age of retirement.” The quoted words 
were stricken out. If an employe sub- 
ject to retirement is continued in sery- 
ice after arriving at the age of re- 
tirement the new law provides that 
such continuation of his services shall 
for all purposes be deemed valid. A 
joint resolution introduced in the las 
session to appoint a commisson to in 
vestigate the retirement law failed of — 
passage but will be introduced in the 
next Congress. The new resolution — 
will provide for the appointment of a 
joint congressional committee com- 
posed exclusively of members of Con- 
gress. 4 


(1928, p. 80) The bill to amend the 
Act for the Retirement of Employes in 
the Classified Civil Service passed the 


House. The Committee on Civil Sery- 
ice reported the bill favorably after 
long delay. Then the Rules Committee 
delayed in granting a rule, but finally — 
voted unanimously to make the retire- — 
ment bill a special order. The chair-— 
man of the committee never presented 
the rule to the House. Members of 
Congress frankly admitted that Presi- — 
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dent Coolidge had announced he would 
veto the bill and therefore they did 
not want it to reach him. He had ve- 
toed so many bills that they did not 
desire to increase the number in a 
presidential campaign year. 

The bill liberalized the Retirement 
Act. Under the bill all employes after 
30 years of service are eligible for re- 
tirement at 68 years of age. City, 
rural, and village letter carriers, post 
office clerks, and others in that group, 
after 30 years of service would be 
eligible for retirement at 63 years of 
age. Railway postal clerks engaged 
in hazardous pursuits after 30 years’ 
service would be eligible for retire- 
ment at 60 years of age. The maxi- 
mum annuity would be raised from 
$1,000 to $1,200 a year. The bill will 
be pressed in the next session. 


(1929, pp. 86-245) The failure of 
the bill to liberalize the Federal Re- 
tirement Act tells a story that is sug- 
gestive. It was passed by the Senate 
May 3, 1928, in the first session of the 
70th Congress. When the bill reached 
the House it was referred to the Civil 
Service Committee which reported it 
favorably, after a long delay. Finally, 
the Rules Committee was induced to 
grant a rule to permit a vote upon the 
measure. The chairman held the rule 
in his pocket until the first session 
adjourned. 

When the second session met in De- 
ecember the chairman still carried the 
rule in his pocket and it was not until 
February 26, that the House was per- 
mitted to vote upon the retirement 
bill. It was freely bruited about the 
House that President Coolidge would 
veto the bill and for that reason the 
chairman of the Rules Committee 
would not permit it to come to a vote. 

The insistence of members of the 
House that a vote be had made it im- 
perative for the chairman of the Rules 
Committee to give in. 

This was not done, however, until 
February 26, five days before adjourn- 
ment, which would permit the Presi- 


dent to give it a pocket veto, and this 
he did. The bill had passed both 
Houses unanimously. 


President Coolidge in his message 
to Congress in December had intimated 
that he would not sign either the re- 
tirement bill or that for the reduction 
in hours on Saturdays for federal em- 
ployes. He said the employes of our 
government were better off than the 
employes of any other. He referred 
to the leave of absence and sick leave 
and other conditions which he thought 
also raised federal employes above em- 
ployes in private employment. 


(1930, pp. 106, 233) After months of 
controversy Congress passed a liberal- 
ized retirement bill for Federal em- 
ployees which was approved by the 
President. It increased the maximum 
annuity from $1,000 to $1,200 per year. 
There were other beneficial features 
made to the Retirement Act regarding 
ages and time of retirement. 


Tt is pertinent to observe that this 
constructive legislation has now been 
in operation for ten years and its great 
worth to the government and the em- 
ployees has been fully demonstrated. 
Due to the retirement law, for which 
Labor took the lead in advocating, no 
longer are aged federal employees 
summarily dismissed in want and pen- 
ury; neither are they retained on the 
payrolls beyond their years of capable 
service. Thus, the public service and a 
large group of wage earners are mu- 
tually protected by a law that points 
the way toward the solution in in- 
dustry generally of the vexed prob- 
lem of superannuation and old age 
security. 

It is the aim of interested affiliates 
to secure the liberalization of the law 
to permit of retirements at the option 
of the employes at earlier ages than 
at present, or after a fixed number of 
years of service regardless of age. 


(1932, p. 239) The A. F. of L. is in 
favor of voluntary retirement after 
30 years service, regardless of age. 
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(1933, p. 529) In keeping with the 
requirements of service needs the A. F. 
of L. reaffirms its declaration made in 
previous conventions and instructs its 
E.C. to cooperate with affiliated gov- 
ernment employees’ organizations to 
secure the enactment of a 30-year op- 
tional retirement law. 


(1934, p. 402) Action reaffirmed. 


(1935, p. 455) A postal employe 
pays for his annuity which makes it 
a contribution and sacrifice on the part 
of his wife also. Under present law 
if employe dies, his widow receives no 
annuity and is often left destitute. 
The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks has approved of the passage 
of a law known as Widows’ Annuity 
Law, which will pay a partial annuity 
to widow of deceased employe. 

The A. F. of L. approves of Con- 
gress passing widow’s annuity law. 

(1936, p. 604) The A. F. of L. en- 
dorses the position of the delegates 
from civil service unions that the ad- 
ministration of Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law be placed in the hands of an 
independent establishment responsible 
directly to the President. 


(1937, pp. 163, 318) Civil Service 
employees have made progress in spite 
of determined sentiment for curtail- 
ment of government expenditures 
along several lines. While no legisla- 
tion has been passed, considerable fa- 
vorable sentiment has been created for 
amendment of the Retirement Act in 
the direction of thirty-year voluntary 
retirement. Progress has also been 
made in the direction of inclusion in 
the Civil Service of third class post 
office clerks, special delivery messen- 
gers, etc. 

The chairman of the House Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee, is 
sponsor for a bill providing successive 
increases in pay based upon service, 
known as longevity pay. Hearings 
have been held upon this preparatory 
to more decided action in the Second 
Session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 


The five-day week passed by the Sev- — 
enty-fourth Congress, known as the — 
Mead Five-Day Week Bill, has been 
protected from adverse amendments. — 


(1989, pp. 142, 417) The Neely Re- 
tirement Bill, passed Congress but 
does not contain all the provisions in — 
the original measure. , 


It provides (1) for a joint and sur- — 
vivorship annuity which would allow — 
an employee at the time of his retire- — 
ment to receive in lieu of the regular — 
life annuity a reduced annuity payable 
to him during his life, and an annuity — 
after his death payable to his bene- 
ficiary during life; (2) it extends the 
time for retention of employees re- 
tired because of disability from 90 
days to one year; (8) employees are 
permitted to make additional contribu- 
tions to the retirement funds of from 
1 to 10 per cent of their basic salary 
for the purpose of purchasing an in- 
creased annuity. i 

Owing to the opposition of the 
House conferees the reduction in the 
ages for retirement and the optional 
age feature were stricken out. 


H. R. 3812 granting postal em- 
ployees credit for Saturday in the an- 
nual and sick leave law and thereby 
conforming to the 40-hour work week 
or 5-day-week law passed both Houses 
and was signed by the President May 
15, 1939. 

The law provides that employees 
in the Postal Service shall be granted 
15 days’ leave of absence with pay, 
exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, each fiscal year, and 10 days’ 
sick leave with pay, exclusive of Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and holidays, to be 
cumulative, but no sick leave in excess 
of six months shall be granted in one 
fiscal year. The 15 days’ leave shall 
be credited at the rate of 1% days for 
each month of actual service. 

H. R. 5479, a bill granting annual 
and sick leave with pay to substitutes 
in the Postal Service became a law. 
Hereafter these substitutes will be 
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rated as employees and each shall be 
granted the same rights and benefits 
with respect to annual leave and sick 
leave that accrues to regular em- 
ployees in the proportion to the time 
actually employed. The law provides 
for 15 days’ annual and 10 days’ sick 
leave. No substitute, however, shall 
be entitled to the benefits of the Act 
until he has served 2,448 hours. 


Bills increasing the wages of village 
letter carriers passed both Houses and 
were sent to conference. The House 
increased the wages $150 a year, while 
the Senate only increased the wages 
$50 a year. The conference committee 
could not agree before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 


(1939, pp. 255, 419) Res. 51, with 
convention action thereon, follows: 


Whereas — Broad experience has 
demonstrated the wisdom and useful- 
ness of the present United States Civil 
Service Retirement Law; and 


Whereas—This Act has been im- 
proved and broadened in its scope and 
usefulness by amendatory legislation; 
and 


Whereas — This beneficient law 
would be more humanitarian and also 
more efficient if retirement were op- 
tional with each employe after 30 
years of service and provisions made 
for widows of deceased annuitants; 
therefore be it 


Resolved—That in keeping with the 
requirements of service needs the 
American Federation of Labor re- 
affirm its declaration made in previous 
conventions and instruct its Executive 
Council to cooperate with affiliated 
Government employes’ organizations to 
secure the enactment of a 30-year op- 
tional retirement law and a widow’s 
annuity. 

The realization of objective of this 
resolution would further the spread of 
work opportunities by permitting the 
retirement of those who desire it after 
thirty years of service. It has the 


support of all organizations of Gov- 
ernment employes and has been en- 
dorsed repeatedly by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


(1940, p. 413) Convention endorsed 
efforts of organizations of government 
employees to secure amendments to 
the Civil Service Retirement Law look- 
ing to optional retirement for govern- 
ment workers after 30 years service, 
and provision for widows of deceased 
annuitants. 


GI9Al pp ol. alse ate, Dos) in 
keeping with the requirements of serv- 
ice needs the convention reaffirmed 
declarations of previous conventions 
and instructed the Executive Council 
to cooperate with affiliated Govern- 
ment employees’ organizations to se- 
cure the enactment of a thirty-year 
optional retirement law and a widows’ 
annuity. 


(1942, p. 152) Constant efforts to 
improve retirement provisions for fed- 
eral employees were continued. The 
Mead-Ramspeck Retirement Bill H.R. 
3487 (Pub. 411) passed through the 
necessary legislative stages and was 
approved by the President January 
24, 1942. Its terms became effective 
upon approval except the increased 
contribution from employees which be- 
gan July 1, 1942. 

The Act contains the following pro- 
visions: 

1. Increases the contributions on the 
part of the employees from the pres- 
ent 3% per cent to 5 per cent. 

2. Increases the present mandatory 
retirement age from 62 and 65, to 70 
years of age. 

3. Permits optional retirement after 
30 years of service for all three groups 
(62, 65 and 70) at the age of 60. 

4, Permits optional retirement after 
15 years of service for all three groups 
at the age of 62. 

5. Provides for the double option, 
under which an employee who declines 
to exercise his option to retire, may 
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be retired by the head of the depart- 
ment or agency. In case such an em- 
ployee is required to retire, he would 
have a right to appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission. 


6. Permits optional retirement at 
the age of 55 after 30 years of service 
on a reduced annuity, which has the 
worth of an annuity based on retire- 
ment with full annuity at the age of 
60. 


7. Permits retirement after a serv- 
ice of 5 years or more, with annuity 
proportional to the length of service, 
at the age of 62 years; and in case 
such employee is involuntarily sep- 
arated from the service not for cause 
or misconduct, he may retire at 55 
years upon a reduced annuity based 
upon the then present worth of such 
annuity at the age of 62 years. 


8. Provides that employees’ contribu- 
tions to the retirement fund may be 
withdrawn in their entirety only in 
case an employee has less than 5 years 
of service. If an employee has more 
than 5 years of service, that part of 
his contribution may be withdrawn 
which was to his credit prior to the 
effective date of the Act (January 
24, 1942). 

9. Provides that higher paid em- 
ployees of long service may secure a 
greater retirement benefit by having 
their annuity based upon the follow- 
ing formula: average annual salary 
for any 5 consecutive years of allow- 
able service at the option of the em- 
ployee, multiplied by the number of 
years of service, not exceeding 35 
years and divided by 70. 


10. Provides that elective officials 
of the Government come within the 
purview of the Act only in the event 
such elected official gives notice in 
writing to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of his or her desire to come under 
the Act within the calendar year of 
1942, or in the case of officials here- 
after elected giving notice within six 
months of the date upon which they 


a 


take the oath of office; and the manda- — 
tory retirement ages do not apply to — 
elective officials. 


(Temporary Wartime Increases) — 
(1948, p. 339) Res. 54, unanimously 
adopted: ; 


Whereas — Retired employees are 
subject to increased cost of living and — 
to increased taxes and other obliga- 
tions in the present emergency, there- 
fore be it 


Resolved—That this, the sixty-third — 
convention of the American Federa- — 
tion of Labor, assembled in Boston, — 
Massachusetts, October 4-15. 1948, en- — 
dorse legislation to provide that annui- — 
ties payable under the U.S. Civil Serv- _ 
ice Retirement law shall be increased — 
at least fifteen per centum for the 
duration of the war and for six months © 
thereafter. 

The report of the Executive Council © 
tells of the introduction of legislation — 
to provide for a temporary increase of — 
fifteen per centum of the annuities © 
paid to retired Federal employees and — 
to retired police and firemen in the 
District of Columbia, to be effective © 
for the duration of the war and for 
six months thereafter. A bill carry-— 
ing a provision for such increase has — 
been reported from the Senate Com-— 
mittee on Civil Service. This proposal 
was supported by the American Fed-— 
eration of Labor. 5 

Resolution No. 54, introduced by the - 
delegates in this convention represent- 
ing the organization of United States” 
Civil Service employees requests en-— 
dorsement of legislation providing for 
the increase of such annuities at least 
fifteen per centum for the duration of 
the war and six months thereafter. 


(In Armed Services) — (1948, p. 
365) Res. 60, unanimously adopted 
as follows: 

Whereas — Government employees 
inducted into the armed forces of the 
United States are on leave of absence, 
without pay, from their civilian posi- 
tions, and 


ead 


_Whereas—In order to receive full 
credit for such service in computing 
nefits under the Civil Service Retire- 
Law, they must make contribu- 
jons to the retirement fund in 
amounts equal to five per centum of 

4 base pay while im the armed 
service without deductions from pay 
while in the armed service, therefore 
. be it 
Resolved—That this, the sixty-third 
of the American Federa- 
of Labor, assembled at Boston, 
tts, October 4-15, 1943, re- 


with all time served under the 
US. Civil Service Retirement Act and 
‘the District of Columbia Firemen’s 
and Teachers’ Retirement Acts. 


(1944, pp. 192, 588) Opposition to 
“efforts being made to incorporate the 
_ retirement system for government 
workers into the federal Social Secu- 
/~‘rity system was reported to the con- 
. soagam by the EC. The proposal to 


: 
3 ances eas pence shall te exed- 


by the A. F. of L. representa- 
“tives who object “to any procedure re- 
bs — connecting the federal retire- 
_ Ment system with social security.” The 
‘convention unanimously approved the 
Yeport of the E.C. im its intention to 
- “eontinue to cooperate im every way 
ce with our affiliated organiza- 
ti to safeguard the interests and 
a the salaries and benefits of 
employees.” 
% Retirement — (Armed Service) — 
(1944, ade 416) Your committee rec- 
ommends that this convention of the 
“American Federation of Poko: as- 


its endorsement of legislation to pro- 
‘Vide that employees of the United 
Government and of the District 
Columbia who serve im the armed 
forces of the United States during any 
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war shall be givem credit for such 
service in computing retirement ben- 
efits and shall not be required to make 
contributions or deposits to the Civil 
Service Retirement fund covering such 
period of service. 

(1944, pp. 193, 415) Under the cap- 
tion, “Retirement,” the Executive 
Council reports upon two bills for 
amendment of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement law. 

A Senate bill (S. 378) which pro- 
vides for a horizontal increase of fif- 
teen per cent of all annuities for the 
duration of the war and for the re- 
computation of the annuities of for- 
mer employees retired previous to 
January 24, 1942, was passed by the 
Senate but no action has been taken 
by the House committee where it 
meets with opposition by the chair- 
man. 

A bill (S. 1371) which, as orig- 
inally introduced, provided for retire 
ment at the option of the employees 
after thirty years service, was amend- 
ed by the Committee to provide that 
such option may be exercised by either 
the employee or the employing agency 
in case of reduction im force and would 
be effective only at the termination of 
the present war and three years there 
after. 


(1946, pp. 201, 467) Continued co- 
operation and assistance rendered to 
the affiliated organizations composed 
wholly or m part of employees of the 
U.S. Government, and the formation 
and support of the Government Em- 
ployees Council, was related im the Ex- 
ecutive Council Report. Efforts to im- 
prove their retirement system and to 
secure the enactment of legislation 
exempting government employees” an- 
nuities from taxation, were also re 
ported. 

The convention approved this sec- 
tion of the report of the E.C. and made 
the following recommendation: 

Advancement im the Civil Service 
Retirement Law is described im the 
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Report of the Executive Council. 
Notable advances are recorded in four 
separate bills. We commend this fine 
progress. 

We recommend that every effort be 
made at the forthcoming session of 
Congress to correct an injustice that 
still exists despite the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 470. We refer to the fact that 
employees in the lower income groups 
who are retired did not benefit from 
the passage of Public Law 470. Legis- 
lation should be immediately enacted 
to provide them with a justifiable in- 
crease in their annuities. We recom- 
mend also unceasing activity to secure 
the enactment of legislation to bring 
widows and dependent children within 
the purview of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Law. 


(1947, p. 587) Res. 164, unanimous- 
ly adopted by the convention, reaf- 
firmed the position of the A. F, of L. 
in favor of an improved retirement 
system for employees of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and directed the A. F. of L. 
officers to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment Employees Council in an effort 
to secure a liberalized retirement 
measure. 


(1947, p. 547) The convention unani- 
mously adopted the committee report 
recommending concurrence in the fol- 
lowing resolution, No. 177: 


Whereas—Civil Service employes of 
the Federal Government have been and 
are maintaining in pursuance of law 
their own retirement fund based on 
mutual contribution of employes and 
the Government, and 


Whereas—The provisions for con- 
tributions to and benefits from the 
fund are based on elements arising 
from the distinct characteristics of 
the service, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the Civil Service 
Retirement Fund should be perpetuat- 
ed as a distinct entity, and that the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed to 
cooperate with the Government Em- 


ployes Council in opposition to any ef- 
fort to merge it with any other fund 
or retirement system. 
This resolution declared that the 
Civil Service Retirement Fund should 
be perpetuated as a distinct entity, 
and instructs the Executive Council to 
cooperate with the Government Em- 
ployees Council in opposition to any 
effort to merge it with any other fund 
or retirement system. 


(1947, p. 547) In acting upon Res. 
178, the convention reaffirmed decla- 
rations of previous conventions favor- 
ing 25-year optional retirement for 
government employees and instructing 
the E.C. to cooperate with the Govy- 
ernment Employees Council to that 
end. 


(1949, pp. 58, 889) A. F. of L. re- 
quested to support legislation op- 
posing the merging of Civil Service 
Retirement Fund with any other fund 
or retirement system. 


(1952, p. 452) The Executive Coun- 
cil reports that largely through the 
efforts of our government employees 
unions with the effective assistance of 
our National Legislative Committee, 
the 82nd Congress enacted legislation 
providing for more adequate retire- 
ment benefits for government em- 
ployees. We welcome the progress 
made despite extremely difficult ob- 
stacles, but note that the improve- 
ments enacted fall far short of the 
mark set by Labor. We call for re- 
newed efforts in the coming year to in- 
crease retirement benefits. It is also 
imperative that every effort be made 
to remove the short-sighted provisions 
which would abrogate the increase i 
benefits in the event the consumers’ 
price index drops or the necessary 
appropriations are not voted. 


We note with concern the renewal 
of the efforts to integrate the Civil 
Service retirement system into the 
general social security system. Th 
wide disparity between the standards 
achieved under the Civil Service Re- 
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tirement System and those of the gen- 
eral Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance plan, and the inescapable differ- 
ences in the operation of the two pro- 
grams make it plain that such con- 
solidation can only lead to a destruc- 
tion of the Civil Service retirement 
standards and to jeopardy to the em- 
ployee’s assets in the Government 
Employees Fund. We urge vigilance 
in the preservation of the standards 
of Civil Service retirement as well as 
of the integrity of the government em- 
ployees’ assets in the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System. 


(19538, pp. 390, 643) Res. No. 1: 


Whereas—The present Civil Service 
retirement system is completely sepa- 
rate from social security and operat- 
ing to the satisfaction of all Federal 
employees, and 


Whereas — Federal employees are 
contributing and have been contribut- 
ing 6% of their salary into this fund 
and therefore have a vested interest 
in it, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled, go on record opposing all at- 
tempts to merge the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Law with the Social Security 
Act and that notification of this action 
be sent to the Committee on Retire- 
ment Policy for Federal Personnel. 


Saturday Half Holiday—(1924, p 
222) The A. F. of L., mindful of the 
importance of the U.S. government es- 
tablishing and maintaining advanced 
employment standards, instructs the 
H.C. to cooperate with the representa- 
tives of the affiliated government em- 
ployes for the purpose of having the 
Saturday half-holiday observance in 
government establishments extended 
to benefit every possible worker. 


(1925, p: 259) E.C. instructed to 
cooperate with the representatives of 
the affiliated organizations of govern- 
ment employes for the purpose of hav- 
ing the Saturday half-holiday observ- 


ance in government establishments ex- 
tended to benefit every possible 
worker. 

(1926, p. 196) Favored extension 
of Saturday half-holiday to govern- 
ment workers. 


(1927, p. 254) Action reaffirmed. 


(1928, pp. 88, 188) Separate bills 
providing for a four-hour day on Sat- 
urday for government employes were 
presented. Three of these passed the 
Senate—one providing for the shorter 
workday on Saturday for postal em- 
ployes, one for government printing 
office employes and one for all labor- 
ers, Skilled and semi-skilled, and me- 
chanics, exclusive of those in the pos- 
tal service and government printing 
office. The latter bill was reported to 
the House with an amendment except- 
ing employes of the Department of the 
Interior in the field and employes of 
the Panama Canal on the Isthmus. No 
action was taken. The other two bills 
were not reported. 


(1930, pp. 105, 260) Four bills were 
introduced in Congress providing that 
four hours should constitute a day’s 
work on Saturday for federal em- 
ployes. The bill providing that me- 
chanics and unskilled workers should 
have the shorter workday passed the 
Senate but was held up in the House 
in order that investigation could be 
made of the costs to the Government 
of the change. 

According to the chairman of the 
subcommittee handling the postal em- 
ployes shorter workday, it will be 
passed in December. The general im- 
pression is that Congress will enact a 
law providing for the application of 
the shorter workday to practically all 
federal employes in the coming ses- 
sion. 


(1931, pp. 110,276) Nearly 600,000 
employes of the Federal Government 
and the District of Columbia were 
granted the shorter workday on Sat- 
urday the year round without a reduc- 
tion in wages and salaries. 
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(P. 467) The officers of the A. F. 
of L. are instructed to endeavor to 
have Congress enact legislation which 
will extend the privilege of the Sat- 
urday half-holiday or shorter work 
week to employes of the Panama Canal 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 


Seniority— (1939, pp. 256, 427) Res. 
538, unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention, endorsed the establishment 
among all federal employes of senior- 
ity principles followed in post offices. 
Support was pledged to legislation 
pending before Congress establishing 
a general seniority standard. 

(1940, p. 415) Convention endorsed 
legislation designed to provide “an 
equitable system of seniority for gov- 
ernment employes.” 


(1942, p. 622) The convention unan- 
imously adopted Res. 56 as follows: 

Whereas—It is distinctly in the in- 
terest of morale in the service as well 
as the personal interests of govern- 
ment employes that opportunity should 
be afforded all employes to advance to 
the fullest extent possible and com- 
patible with the abilities of the em- 
ployees and the welfare of the service; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That to achieve these 
objectives we strongly endorse a 
policy of promotion from within the 
service wherever practicable and 
urges that, where other factors are 
equal, seniority be made the basis of 
promotions. 


(1946, p. 475) Res. 74: 

Whereas—The past and present 
policies of the U.S. Government with 
reference to its system of efficiency 
and reduction in force has always 
been a detriment and an injustice to 
its employees, and 

Whereas—In various public hear- 
ings before Congress of the U.S., evi- 
dence was submitted to show that com- 
petent employees with long and many 
years of service have been discharged 
due to the unfairness of this system, 
and 
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Whereas—The seniority system has 
worked very effectively in the railroad 
and other industries both in the in- 
terest of management and labor, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now assembled in 
convention endorse and support any 
and all legislation now before Con- 
gress to establish full and strict sen- 
iority to the industrial workers of the 
U.S. Government. 


This resolution provides that the 
American Federation of Labor be 
pledged to endorse and support legis- 
lation to establish and enforce strict 


seniority among industrial workers of — 


the United States Government in all 
cases of reduction in force. 


(1947, p.670) The convention unan- 
imously approved Res. 154 endorsing 
the establishment of seniority princi- 
ples among all U.S. Government 
employees. 


Sick Leave During Military Service 
Requested, Cumulative—(1949, pp. 52, 
389) A. F. of L. was requested, 
through Res. 51, to seek legislation 
providing sick leave to all federal em- 
ployees for the period of time spent 
in the armed forces during any na- 
tional emergency equal to that which 


ae 


they would have been entitled to in 


the Federal Civil Service. 


Speed-Up Systems—(1947, 
In 1915 the American Federation of 
Labor supported an amendment, which 
was adopted, to both the War and 
Navy Department Appropriation 
Bills. 
no part of the funds could be used to 


p. 232) — 


> nat 


This amendment provided that — 


make a stop watch or other time- 
measuring study, and thus speed-ups, — 
under such systems as the Taylor Sys- — 


tem, were eliminated from Govern- 
ment plants. 
ried in every subsequent annual ap- 


The amendment was car-— 


propriation bill for the Army and 
Navy until the appropriation for the - 


War Department was enacted for the 
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fiscal year 1948 and it was stricken 
from this Act. (Public Law 267). 


A similar attempt was also made to 
strike it from the Navy Department 
Appropriations Act for 1948 (Public 
Law 202) but we were able to prevent 
it. We find ourselves, therefore, in a 
situation where the Navy Department 
is prohibited from the use of speed-up 
systems but the Army may install 
them. 

We therefore communicated with 
President Truman requesting that he 
issue an executive order applying to 
the War Department the terms of the 
Navy Department Appropriation Act, 
thus placing both Departmeents on a 
par, but he refused to act. 


(1947, p. 520) Report of the E.C. 
unanimously adopted and convention 
authorized continued efforts in the 
next session of Congress to eliminate 
speed-up systems in the U.S. Govern- 
ment plants. 


Standards—(1931, p. 308) The A. F. 
of L. reaffirms its position in favor of 
higher government employment stand- 
ards and instructs the E.C. to con- 
tinue its cooperation with the affiliated 
organizations of government employes 
in furtherance of the remedial legis- 
lative objectives herein mentioned and 
those of similar purport that are in 
accord with the program and prin- 
ciples of the A. F. of L. 


(1984, p. 401 ) Action reaffirmed. 
(1985 =p. 452) Reaffirmed. 


(1940, p. 491) By unanimously 
adopting Res. 10, the 1940 convention 
took a firm stand in opposition to any 
reduction in federal appropriations 
which would lead to cutting of salaries 
of government service employees, 
elimination of essential services, re- 
duction in personnel, or increasing the 
number of work hours from the basic 
40-hour week. It was pointed out in 
this resolution that the best National 
Defense is the maintenance of the 
standards of living of the working 
people of the United States, 


(1940, p. 487) In protest against 
attempts to lower working standards 
of government workers as a “defense 
measure” a resolution was adopted by 
the convention substantially as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas—There has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
a bill for reduction ranging from 10% 
to 35% in the compensation of all civil 
officers and employees of the U.S. 
Government, and : 

Whereas—President Roosevelt has 
declared that there is no present ne- 
cessity for reduction of economic or 
working standards, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor has pledged its wholehearted 
active support to the President, and 
to every activity looking to the defense 
of our country, and 

Whereas — Repeated attacks have 
been and are being made under the 
false representation of defense neces- 
sity upon the working conditions, as 
well as upon our democratic rights as 
free workers, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this the 60th An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor register their em- 
phatic disapproval of that part of 
H.R. 10680, which provides for re- 
duction in pay of all officers and em- 
ployees of the U.S. Government, 
ranging from 10% for those in low 
pay grades to as high as 35%, and that 
the Executive Council and the Legis- 
lative Representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be instructed 
to vigorously oppose this or any other 
measure having for its purpose the 
reduction of pay, increase of working 
hours, and any other weakening or 
lowering of working conditions or 
economic standards. 


(1946, p. 480) Res. 180, unanimous- 
ly adopted by the convention, instruct- 
ed the E.C. to continue its cooperation 
with affiliated organizations of the 
Government Employees Council in 
furtherance of remedial legislative ob- 
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jectives outlined in the resolution as 
follows: 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor at successive conventions has 
adopted resolutions favorable to im- 
proved working conditions in Govern- 
ment employment, relating particular- 
ly to the extension and liberalization 
of harmful and objectionable speedup 
practices; the reduction of night work 
requirements; the establishment of a 
Civil Service Employees’ Court of 
Appeals, as a separate and independ- 
ent institution with employees’ repre- 
sentation thereon; employees’ repre- 
sentation on all personnel boards; un- 
qualified adherence to and extension of 
the Civil Service system with respect 
to appointment of postal substitute 
employees; and village letter carriers’ 
working and wage conditions; the ex- 
tension of the shorter week principle 
without reduction in wages; equitable 
upward pay revision; equitable auto- 
matic promotion systems for all em- 
ployees; prompt payment of sal- 
aries; extension of the classification 
principle to these groups which would 
be benefited thereby and who desire 
it; prompt elimination of the evils of 
present so-called efficiency of rating 
systems; higher rate of compensation 
for overtime and for night work; lib- 
eralization of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment law and establishment of the 
right to optional retirement after 
twenty-five years’ service; application 
of seniority principles to all Govern- 
ment employees; establishment of a 
system of longevity pay; and kindred 
betterments, and 


Whereas—These measures conform 
to the program and urgings of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
effect that the Government establish 
and maintain employment standards 
as a model for establishments in pri- 
vate industry, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the sixty-fifth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor reaffirm its position in favor 
of higher Government employment 
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standards and instruct the Executive 
Council to continue its cooperation 
with the affiliated organizations of the 
Government Employees Council in 
furtherance of the remedial legisla- 
tive objectives herein mentioned and 
those of similar purport that are in 
accord with the program and prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This resolution reaffirms the posi- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor favoring higher Government 
employee standards and requests the 
continued cooperation of the Execu- 
tive Council with the affiliated Gov- 
ernment employee organizations in se- 
curing legislation to effectuate various 
objectives, all of which are in line 
with established principles of the 
American Federation of Labor. — 

(1942, p. 621) Convention unani- 
mously adopted resolution calling 
upon the E.C. to take all necessary 
steps to require that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment pay to elevator and mainte- 
nance employees in buildings acquired 
by the Government for its use, the 
union rates of pay prevailing at the 
time of acquisition. 


Strike Rights—(1955, p. 95) The 
American Bar Association received a 
report from its Government Labor 
Relations Committee soon after the 
close of Congress asserting that fed- 
eral employes should have the right to 
strike. That Committee favored re- 
peal of laws against such strikes. In 
addition, it approved collective bar- 
gaining. 

Our unions have never sought any 
strike rights against the Government. 
The constitutions of our unions op- 
pose strikes in this field. Our mem- 
bers know that when they enter Goy- 
ernment employ, they forfeit certain 
rights, strikes included. 

But extension of the principle of 
collective bargaining has found wide 
endorsement among most of our un- 
ions having members in Government 
service, In speaking in suport of such 


t 
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enlightened policy, the ABA is merely 
following belatedly what our unions 
have called for down through the 
years. 

Support for Legislation—(1942, p. 
509) ... The American Federation of 
Labor has continuously, over the 
years, supported legislation to im- 
prove employment conditions in fed- 
eral service. 

The legislation reported includes 
the Mead-Ramspeck Retirement bill; 
pay increases for the custodial sub- 
professional group; increased compen- 
sation for federal employees gener- 
ally; longevity pay for postal employ- 
ees; Saturday pay for post office em- 
ployees; payment of an aggregate 
sum to Detroit post office clerks; ac- 
cumulative vacation allowances; and 
vacation pay for employees who enter 
the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 


Your committee has considered 
these sections of the report and has 
noted the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council that the convention 
commend the national officers and rep- 
resentatives of Labor who are han- 
dling legislation directed at securing 
increased compensation for federal 
employees, approve the stand they 
have taken, and render all possible 
support to them. 

Your committee is pleased and grat- 
ified by the effective work done by the 
American Federation of Labor in 
representing federal employees and in 
improving compensation and work 
standards in federal employment. 

Employment problems in federal 
service are becoming increasingly 
acute. The present emergency raises 
problems never previously faced. It 
is necessary for the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to exert every effort to 
raise employment standards and con- 
ditions in the federal service and to 
guard the welfare of members of our 
affiliated national unions in the fed- 
eral service. 


Taxation — (1946, pp. 355, 478) 


Through Resolution 175, the con- 
vention was asked to authorize sup- 
port of legislation to remove existing 
tax abuses on certain government 
employees. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—There is an increase in 
the number of taxes Government em- 
ployes are being forced to pay, and 


Whereas — Certain municipalities, 
notably Philadelphia, have imposed 
so-called wage taxes, the burden of 
which, particularly during wartime, 
has fallen heavily upon Government 
employes in those cities, and 


Whereas — Government employes 
have been given no choice in the mat- 
ter when their jobs have been sent to 
other cities under decentralization 
programs and are forced to abandon 
their homes or lose their jobs, and 


Whereas—Government employes, as 
a result, have found themselves beset 
with tax systems not of their own 
choosing, and 


Whereas—The United States Gov- 
ernment, including the Congress, has 
not provided any relief against multi- 
ple taxation against its own employes, 
and 


Whereas — The purpose of the 
O’Hara bill which would have brought 
some relief against such oppressive 
taxation was denied final passage in 
the 79th Congress, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now records its unre- 
served approval of passage of a bill 
similar to the O’Hara bill and gives 
unstinting support of the efforts of 
the Government Employes Council of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
an effort to remove existing tax 
abuses. 


Temporary Employees — (1949, p. 
389) The extended employment of 
temporary employees in the Federal 
Service in positions which should be 
filled by permanent employees, was 
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opposed through Res. 53, unanimously 
approved by the convention. 


Union Recognition—(1951, p. 101) 
The Rhodes bill (H.R. 554), the With- 
row bill (H.R. 571) and the Langer 
bill (S. 563) were introduced to pro- 
vide for union recognition in Govern- 
went service. In similar form, they 
had been offered in the Highty-first 
Congress but remained unreported. 
Hearings were held this year by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee by a friendly subcommittee 
with prospects of an early report for 
the bill. 

As is usual, we placed our full 
weight behind this legislation, We 
pointed to the methods used by op- 
ponents to the bill who insist upon 
labeling it a “little Wagner Act.” This 
is one of the ways employed to get 
votes against the bill, since the ene- 
mies of Labor also are enemies of the 
Wagner Act. 


We demonstrated to the subeommit- 
tee that we did not propose to insti- 
tute any system designed to grant to 
Government employees the right to 
strike, forceable means of enrolling 
Government employees in unions or 
any provision for collective bargain- 
ing. In contrast, we maintained that 
Government employees are entitled to 
the simple provisions of fair play and 
justice. Actually, the bill is a mere 
extension of the Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act of 1912 which has been amended 
previously, including the right to be 
paid for time lost when suspension or 
dismissal has been proved to be ir- 
regularly or illegally done. 


(1951, p. 443) At the request of 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, several identical 
bills were introduced to require rec- 
ognition of bona fide labor unions in 
the government service. These bills 
are in line with the established poli- 
cies of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


We recommend the continued sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor in behalf of this legislation. 


(1951, pp. 301, 511) Res. 65 re- 
quested support of legislation grant- 
ing union recognition to the various 
groups who are organized into unions, 


(1954, pp. 391, 593) Res. 55: 


Whereas—There is now no statu- 
tory provision for the recognition of 
unions of federal employees, thus de- 
priving such employees of a proper 
voice in conditions affecting their em- 
ployment, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorses the provisions — 
of H.R. 172, H.R. 644 and S. 501 with 
modifications to provide for the pro- 
mulgation of rules to institute recog- 
nized collective bargaining procedures 
within the various departments, bu- 
reaus and agencies in government on 
all matters concerning working con- 
ditions, safety, in-service training, 
granting of leave, promotions, demo- 
tions and reductions-in-force or in 
service, and upon other personnel mat- 
ters which Congress had delegated’ to 
the agencies as being under their ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 


Wage Board, Centralized: (105m pom 
96) Last year, there was much official 
agitation for establishing a centralized 
wage board for Government employ- 
ees which eventually could be expected 
to be extended to salaried Sroups as & 
well, 


The Civil Service Commission pre- — 


sented a 65-page “plan” exclusive of 


exhibits proclaiming the Federal Gov- — 
ernment as “a single employer for 
wage administration purposes.” This — 
plan completely disregarded the sepa- 
ration of various agencies, depart- 
ments and government-owned corpo- 
rations and their historically different — 


approaches to the problem of wage 


determination for unclassified blue 
collar employees. 


emcee 
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The Government employs many 
types of artisans and skilled special- 
ists who would be lumped together, 
just as the agencies would be for 
wage-fixing purposes. Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority would be included, over 
its protest, with all other branches 
despite its highly enlightened and suc- 
cessful labor-management relations. 
The same would be true of Columbia 
River District and Central Valley 
Project, Navy Department, the Pan- 
ama Canal Company and the Canal 
Zone Government. 

No union representation at any level 
is proposed by the Commission, A 
central board would be in direct con- 
flict with the position taken last year 
at the Los Angeles Convention. Most 
unacceptable of all is the plan for a 
universal “job evaluation and job 
analysis” procedure. This would re- 
move wage determinations from those 
immediately concerned through stand- 
ardized rules with the result that rela- 
tive values would be established for 
all wage jobs and consequent rates set 
within labor market areas. 


Job evaluation submerges the iden- 
tity of crafts which thereupon fall into 
classes or grades. This system at- 
tempts to measure scientifically skills, 
responsibilities, efforts and working 
conditions. 


In coordination with our Metal 
Trades Department and Government 
Employees Council, we continue to 
resist this system being mindful that 
vigilance only will continue to ward 
off such a plan. 


War, Reinstatement After—(1942, 
p. 619) Res. 66 calls for steps to be 
taken to insure that civilian employees 
of the U.S. Government who enter the 
armed services during the war or who 
are transferred to other civilian posi- 
tions in the Government Service or in 
war industries in order that they may 
make a greater contribution to the 
war effort, be returned to their former 
positions without loss of seniority, pay 


or other benefits that would have ac- 
crued to them. Unanimously adopted. 

Widows, Annuity Provision for— 
(1940, p. 413) Several resolutions de- 
signed to seek improvements in the 
retirement provisions for Government 
employees were introduced into the 
1940 convention, including a provision 
for widows of post office employes. The 
convention endorsed efforts of the 
affiliated organizations of Government 
employees to secure such amendments. 


Government Ownership— 


Banks (see: Nationalization of 
Banks). 


Mines, Transportation and Public 
Utilities— (1946, p. 528) Res. 70, non- 
concurred in by the convention: 

Whereas—Strikes in basic indus- 
tries, transportation and public utili- 
ties are certain to lead to adverse labor 
legislation, note the recent coal and 
railroad strikes, and 

Whereas—Under our present bank- 
ing system we are faced with recur- 
ring booms and depressions which 
could be prevented, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as favoring government 
ownership of all mines, transportation 
and public utilities, and be it further 

Resolved — That this convention 
go on record as favoring the na- 
tionalization of all banks. 


Government Projects, Trade Union 
Officers Rights On—(1944, p. 532) 
Res. 39: 


Whereas—A considerable percent- 
age of those who are employed under 
agreements made by the International 
Union of Operating Engineers which 
cover construction projects of the War 
Department, the Navy Department 
and the United States Maritime Com- 
mission are handicapped in their work 
by lack of representation, and 

Whereas—In the interest of produc- 
tion and harmony of relationships it is 
essential that duly elected officers of 
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the local unions which represent those 
workers have admittance to the proj- 
ects so that grievances many be ad- 
justed and agreements checked and 
protected, and 


Whereas—In many areas, officers in 
charge of construction whose person- 
nel attitude is anti-union, arbitrarily 
bar those duly elected officers from 
the projects over which they have 
charge, thus denying representation to 
the workers causing agreements to be 
violated with impunity and bringing 
about widespread dissatisfaction, and 

Whereas—That form of discrimina- 
tion constitutes a direct violation of 
the agreements to which those agen- 
cies of the Government are parties, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the sixty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as 
demanding that over-all passes be 
granted which will admit specified duly 
elected officers of local unions to proj- 
ects on any occasion in which they 
have legitimate business to transact, 
and be it further. 


Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Chairman of 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. 


Government Regulation of Unions 
(also see: Natl. Labor Policy; Post- 
War Planning) 


(1940, p. 10) Government control 
of unions protested in 1940 keynote 
address by president of A. F. of L. 
in which he said that “What we seek 
is more freedom, the enjoyment of 
liberty, the right of working men and 
women to belong to a union of their 
own choosing, that union to which 
they belong, administered in demo- 
cratic fashion by their chosen rep- 
resentatives and by themselves. We 
want more freedom and less of govern- 
ment in the administration of the af- 
fairs of our free trade unions. There 


is the position of our great American 
Federation of Labor.” 


(1944, p. 250) Embodied in the re- 
port of the E.C. on the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee is the fol- 
lowing statement: 

. .- It is our belief, that while pro- 
tection of non-discriminatory employ- 
ment is needed, especially during the 
difficult years that lie ahead, compul- 
sory government regulation of free 
and voluntary associations of workers 
is inimical to the basic right of free- 
dom of association. Government con- 
trols, interfering with the self-govern- 
ment of labor organizations must not 
be permitted. 

The right to union membership 
without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, or sex is a basic 
tenet irrevocably established by the 
American Federation of Labor. Dur- 
ing the past year great progress has 
been made toward the universal accep- 
tance of this principle by all consti- 
tuent unions of the A. F. of L. The 
Executive Council is confident that 
this objective may be reached in the 
near future through the exercise of 
the prerogative of free self-govern- 
ment of our member unions. 


(1946, p. 11) In keynote speech to 
the convention the President of the 
A. F. of L. declared: 

“It has been about a year since V-J 
Day and we are disturbed because of 
the confused situation that has de- 
veloped, the tendency on the part of 
Government to still exercise control 
over our economic life and to relegate 
even collective bargaining to the rear 
and clothe a governmental agency 
with authority to veto collective bar- 
gaining agreements reached around 
the conference table between employ- 
ers and employees. 

“We resent that, we protest against 
it, and here in this convention we will 
register our will against governmental 
control of our economic life.” 


Government, Labor and the, in For- 
eign Affairs (see: Foreign Affairs). 


: 
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Granite Industry, Tariff—(1953, pp. 
414, 649.) Res. 53 

Whereas—Our membership in the 
Granite Industry finds its wage stand- 
ards and its employment menaced by 
imports of finished monuments and 
polished slabs for buildings from 
countries where low wages and low 
labor standards prevail, and 

Whereas—The rate of duty on these 
imports is so low that it does not 
bring the prices of foreign cut granite 
to a fair competitive level in our 
market, thus disrupting stable pro- 
duction, and the cases for continued 
employment at satisfactory wages, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor lend its full support 
to efforts to obtain a proper and 
reasonable degree of tariff or similar 
protection for the wage and labor 
standards in the Granite Industry. 

Referred to officers of A. F. of L. for 
consideration and aid to organizations 
concerned. 


Great Britain (see: Britain; Foreign 
Policy). 


Greece, Aid for—(1940, p. 549) Con- 
vention unanimously adopted follow- 
ing: 

Whereas—The country of Greece is 
today being threatened with invasion 
by the Axis Powers; and 

Whereas—Fascist Italy has without 
just cause sought to impose its will 
upon a free people; and 

Whereas — a national committee 
composed of outstanding Philhellenes 
and Greek-Americans, both, known as 
the Greek War Relief Association has 
been formed with offices at the St. 
Moritz Hotel, New York City, for the 
purpose of raising funds to furnish 
relief to the stricken families in 
Greece, Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this Convention go 
on record expressing its warmest sym- 
pathy for the cause of Greece in its 
heroic struggle to uphold the hand of 
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liberty, democracy and everything that 
is precious to mankind, and to prove 
that men shall continue to be free, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That it is the sense of 
this Convention that all possible ma- 
terial and moral aid be given by the 
various locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to Greece through 
aforementioned Greek War Relief 
Association and other accredited chan- 
nels. 


“Green River Ordinance”—(1953, pp. 
394, 646) Res. 11 protested against 
so-called Green River Ordinance and 
related laws which prohibit door-to- 
door selling: 

Whereas—More than twenty years 
ago the city of Green River, Wyoming, 
enacted an ordinance prohibiting door- 
to-door selling, and this law or sim- 
ilar ordinances have been adopted by 
several hundred communities and 

Whereas — Widespread prohibition 
of door-to-door selling jeopardizes the 
livelihood of thousands of printing 
trades workers, has a harmful effect 
on the nation’s direct-selling industry, 
and constitutes a threat to the nation’s 
economy and the employment of many 
workers, and 

Whereas — Scores of communities 
have defeated the so-called Green 
River Ordinance; courts of eighteen 
states have condemned it as uncon- 
stitutional and unduly restrictive to 
trade; and this un-American ordi- 
nance has been condemned by many 
church leaders, newspapers, civic 
clubs, industry and labor organiza- 
tions, and 

Whereas—Since this type of ordi- 
nance is aimed primarly at door-to- 
door soliciting or selling of maga- 
zines, newspapers, books and similar 
matter, it strikes at the very founda- 
tion of the freedom of the press by 
subjecting it to licensing and censor- 
ship and the enforcement of such 
ordinance is impossible because of the 
enormity of the field to be policed, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor condemns the so- 
called Green River type ordinance or 
any similar law which hampers, re- 
stricts, or prohibits house-to-house 
selling, and urges all members of 
organized labor to actively oppose 
such legislation whenever it may be 
introduced in their home cities and 
towns. 


Green, William—(1953, p. 44) Wil- 
liam Green, who had served as Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor since the death of Samuel Gom- 
pers in 1924, died at his home in 
Coshocton, Ohio, on November 21, 
1952. 


His long and illustrious career in 
the trade union movement and his 
distinguished service to the nation 
form an important chapter in the his- 
tory of American labor. Here the 
Executive Council wishes to express 
its sorrow at the passing of the man 
who led the American Federation of 
Labor for twenty-eight years with 
complete loyalty, unflagging energy 
and single-minded devotion to duty. 

From his youth, William Green took 
up the cause of the oppressed. As a 
local official of the coal miners union, 
as a member of the Ohio State Legis- 
lature and in the more exalted posi- 
tions of his later years, he fought 
tirelessly and courageously in behalf 
of his fellow men. Patient, wise, tol- 
erant, but always steadfast in his 
principles, he compiled a record of 
solid achievement which will stand for 
all time as a monument to his memory. 

William Green gave his life to our 
movement. Let us carry on in the 
spirit of faithfulness which so con- 
stantly inspired him. 

The Executive Council recommends 
that this Convention set aside an ap- 
propriate time for a memorial service 
to our departed leader. 


Memorial— (1958, pp. 395, 398, 441, 
646) These resolutions proposed suit- 
able memorials to the late William 


Green. Res. 116 combined memorials 
proposed at City of Hope to honor Wil- 
liam Green and Samuel Gompers.. 
The convention referred the reso- 
lutions to the Executive Council. 


Memorial Fund—(1958, p. 48) 


Whereas—at the February, 1953, 
meeting of the Executive Council, a 
committee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of recommending a plan for the 
establishment of a William Green Me- 


q 

morial Fund, and 

Whereas this committee has sub- 

mitted to the Executive Council such 

a plan in the form of a resolution to 

be presented for action to the 1953 
: 
; 


Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: Now therefore be it 


Resolved—That the Executive Goun- 
cil hereby approves and adopts this 
plan as set forth in the proposed 
resolution and hereby approves and 
authorizes the submission of such ~ 
resolution to the 1953 Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
action, such resolution being in words — 
and figures as follows: 


Whereas—it is the wish of the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliates that a 
suitable memorial be established, dedi- — 
cated to the memory of our beloved 
William Green, who faithfully and _ 
without limit devoted his life to the 
cause of Labor and served as oul 
President during the years 1924 until 
his death in 1952: Now therefore be 
it 

Resolved—As follows: 

Section One. That this Resolution 
and the Fund hereby provided for sha 
be known as the William Green Me 
morial Fund. 

Section Two. For the purpose of 
creating this Fund, each National and 
International Union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
shall be requested to make, on or 
about January 1, 1954, a voluntary 
contribution based upon its member- 
ship in an amount equal to ic per 


q 


Pertra 
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member per month for 12 months. 
Each Federal Labor Union shall like- 
wise be requested to make, at such 
time, a similar contribution in an 
amount equal to 1¢ per member 
per month for a period of 12 months. 


Section Three. All amounts volun- 
tarily contributed by National and 
International Unions and Federal La- 
bor Unions shall be paid to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, who shall give 
his official receipt for the same. He 
shall have authority to give such gen- 
eral supervision to the collection of 
such funds as he may find to be nec- 
essary or appropriate. He shall place 
all amounts received in a separate 
fund in a bank or banks, such fund to 
be permanent in character and to be 
known as the William Green Memorial 
Fund. He shall be authorized to open 
accounts in banks which he may deem 
appropriate and he is authorized to 
make deposits and sign checks for the 
withdrawal of funds from such ac- 
counts. 


Section Four. The President of the 
American Federation of Labor shall 
appoint a Finance Committee to be 
composed of the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and two members of the Executive 
Council. The Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor 
shall also be Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Finance Committee provided for 
herein. He shall have full right, 
power and authority to invest and 
reinvest any and all funds received by 
the William Green Memorial Fund, in 
Securities and property in which it 
may be, from time to time, lawful to 
invest trust funds under the laws of 
the District of Columbia; and, in mak- 
ing such investment, shall have full 
power and authority to sell, excahnge, 
transfer and deliver any part of the 
funds or property, from time to time, 
constituting said William Green Me- 
morial Fund, at such prices and upon 
such terms and conditions as to him 


shall seem meet; provided, however, 
no investment shall be made of any 
such funds or property hereunder un- 
less and until such investment is ap- 
proved by a majority of the Finance 
Committee. The Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Finance Commitee shall submit 
to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor each year prior 
to the second meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council in each year, a report 
from the Finance Committee setting 
forth the condition of the Fund and 
amounts available for distribution. It 
shall not be necessary for the Finance 
Committee to organize as such, but 
it shall be proper for the members 
thereof to act by mail or telegraph 
without meeting. Vacancies on said 
committee may be filled by the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor. Members of the committee 
shall serve without compensation and 
shall not be required to give bond for 
the faithful performance of their 
duties. Neither the Secretary-Treas- 
urer nor members of such committee 
shall be liable for any loss occurring 
to such fund from a mistake in judg- 
ment regarding investments. 

Section Five. Distribution and pay- 
ment of the income of said fund, and 
of such portions of the principal! there- 
of as may from time to time be avail- 
able for distribution and payment, 
shall be made from time to time, in 
such amounts, to such worthy chari- 
table organizations (operated not for 
profit or to conduct propaganda, or to 
attempt to influence legislation), and 
other worthy causes, including a per- 
manent monument or other suitable 
memorial to William Green at the new 
headquarters building of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or elsewhere, 
as may be determined solely by the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor by majority vote; 
provided, that all of the income from 
and not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
principal of said Fund may be dis- 
tributed and expended in any one 
calendar year. 
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Section Six. The Executive Council 
may, in its discretion, provide for a 
Memorial Committee from its member- 
ship, of which the President of the 
American Federation of Labor shall 
be Chairman. Such committee shall 
make all necessary investigations of 
prospective recipients of payments 
from said Fund, and shall make 
recommendations to the Executive 
Council with respect to the charities 
and other worthy causes which should 
receive payments from the Fund and 
the amounts thereof. Members of the 
committee shall serve without com- 
pensation. 


Section Seven. Any order or direc- 
tion of the Executive Council with re- 
spect to the distribution or payment 
of portions of said Fund or the income 
of said Fund to worthy charities and 
other worthy causes, and any order or 
direction of the Finance Committee 
with respect to the investment, man- 
agement and control of such Fund, 
shall be constituted and evidenced by a 
certified copy of the pertinent proceed- 
ings, order or directive of the Execu- 
tive Council or Finance Committee, 
signed by the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor. In 
the case of the Finance Committee, it 
shall be sufficient for any order or di- 
rection to be signed by a majority of 
the committee, without meeting. Such 
certified copies of proceedings, orders 
or directives shall be executed in dupli- 
cate, one copy of which shall be re- 
tained on file in the office of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, and one of 
which may, if required, be filed with 
the bank from which such funds are 
paid. 


Section Eight. The accounts of the 
Fund shall be kept by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor and shall be annually au- 
dited in like manner as other funds of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and a report thereof published in the 
proceedings of the Convention of the 


American Federation of Labor. All 
necessary records of proceedings with 
respect to said Fund shall be retained 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Section Nine. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor, by majority vote, may alter or 
change the administrative methods 
herein provided in respect to the man- 
agement and investment of said Fund 
and the distribution and expenditure 
of the income thereof and such por- 
tions of the principal thereof as may 
from time to time be available for dis- 
tribution and expenditure; may make 
changes in the plan necessary or 
proper to carry out efficiently the 
purposes of the plan; may provide for 
termination of the plan by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; may author- 
ize payment from the fund of such 
expenses aS may be required in its 
operation; and may permit the accept- 
ance of contributions to the Fund 
from contributors other than those re- 
ferred to herein. 


Section Ten. While it is expected 
that this plan will be permanent in 
character, a Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shall have 
power to amend or terminate it by 
majority action. In no event shall the 
American Federation of Labor, its 
officers, or members of the Execu- 
tive Council, be liable to any contribu- 
tor or beneficiary for the application 
or distribution of such funds. 


(P. 496) There can be no more 
fitting tribute to our beloved late 
President, William Green, for the life- 
time of leadership and devoted service 
he gave to the labor movement than 
the establishment of a fund to be made 
possible by contributions from the en- 
tire family of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor members for the pur- 
pose of giving support to worthy 
causes such as William Green would 
have wanted to advance. 


The proposed William Green Me- 
morial Fund will honor the memory of 
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our departed leader by a monument 
not of stone but of deeds. It will be 
a truly living monument dedicated to 
the purposes of relieving human needs 
and furthering human betterment. 

A special committee appointed by 
the Executive Council last February 
has brought forward a detailed plan 
for the establishment of such a fund 
through voluntary contributions of 
our affiliated unions, to be made on 
or about January 1, 1954 and based 
upon the membership of each national, 
international, or directly affiliated 
local union equal to one cent per mem- 
ber per month for 12 months. 

Details of the plan for the organi- 
zation of this Fund and its future 
administration have been carefully 
drawn up and are submitted to this 
Convention by the Executive Council 
in the form of a resolution establish- 
ing the William Green Memorial Fund. 

Your Committee wholeheartedly con- 
curs with these proposals and recom- 
mends the approval of this portion 
of the Executive Council’s Report and 
the adoption of the resolution whereby 
the William Green Memorial Fund 
would be authorized and established 
by the action of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled. 


(Amendment to Plan) (1955, p. 42) 
Resolution Amending the William 
Green Memorial Fund and Plan: 


Whereas—it is the desire of this 
Convention that the William Green 
Memorial Fund and the plan govern- 
ing such fund established by Resolu- 
tion of the 1953 Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor be con- 
tinued after the merger of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 

Whereas—it is necessary that such 
plan be amended to carry out this de- 
sire and to further, efficiently and 
effectively, the objects, purposes and 
intent of the Resolution of the 1953 
Convention. 

Be it resolved—That the William 
Green Memorial Fund and the plan 


governing such Fund be amended, ef- 
fective immediately upon the adoption 
of this Resolution, to read as follows: 

Whereas—it is the wish of the 
membership of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and its affiliates that 
a suitable memorial be established, 
dedicated to the memory of our be- 
loved William Green, who faithfully 
and without limit devoted his life to 
the cause of labor and served as our 
President during the years 1924 until 
his death in 1952; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved (as 
follows: 


Section One. That this Resolution 
and the Fund hereby provided for 
shall be known as the William Green 
Memorial Fund. 


Section Two. For the purpose of 
creating this Fund, each National and 
International Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor shall 
be requested to make, on or about Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, a voluntary contribu- 
tion based upon its membership in an 
amount equal to 1 cent per member 
per month for 12 months. Hach Fed- 
eral Labor Union shall likewise be re- 
quested to make, at such time, a simi- 
lar contribution in an amount equal 
to 1 cent per member per month for 
a period of 12 months. 


Section Three. There shall be a com- 
mittee known as the William Green 
Memorial Fund Committee. This com- 
mittee, which shall meet at the call 
of its Chairman, ... vacancies as they 
occur on the Committee may be filled 
by a majority vote of the Committee. 
A quorum for doing business shall 
consist of at least one-third of the 
then members of the Committee. 
There shall be a Chairman and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Committee. 
They shall be members of the Commit- 
tee and shall be elected by a majority 
vote of the members of this Com- 
mittee. They shall serve at the pleas- 
ure of the Committee and under its 
general supervision and direction. 

Section Four. All amounts volun- 
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tarily contributed by National and 
International Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions shall be paid to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Wil- 
liam Green Memorial Fund Commit- 
tee, who shall give his official receipt 
for the same. He shall have authority 
to give such general supervision to 
the collection of such funds as he may 
find to be necessary or appropriate. 
He shall place all amounts received in 
a separate fund in a bank or banks, 
such fund to be permanent in charac- 
ter and to be known as the William 
Green Memorial Fund. He shall be 
authorized to open accounts in banks 
which he may deem appropriate and 
he is authorized to make deposits and 
sign checks for the withdrawal of 
funds from such accounts. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall transfer to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the William 
Green Memorial Fund Committee all 
existing funds, properties, accounts 
and records of the William Green Me- 
morial Fund upon the adoption of 
this Resolution by this Convention. 


Section Five. Distribution and pay- 
ment of the income and principal of 
said fund, shall be made in such 
amounts and at such times, to such 
worthy charitable organizations (op- 
erated not for profit or to conduct 
propaganda, or to attempt to influence 
legislation), and other worthy causes, 
including a permanent monument or 
other suitable memorial to William 
Green at the new headquarters build- 
ing of the American Federation of 
Labor or elsewhere, as may be deter- 
mined solely by the William Green 
Memorial Fund Committee by ma- 
jority vote. 


Section Six. There shall be a sub- 
committee of this Committee to be 
known as the Finance Committee. 
This Finance Committee shall con- 
sist of the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
William Green Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee who shall also be Secretary- 
Treasurer of this sub-committee and 
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two other members of the William 
Green Memorial Fund Committee ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee. 


Section Seven. The Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Finance Committee shall 
have full right, power and authority 
to loan, invest and reinvest any and 
all funds received by the William 
Green Memorial Fund and in making 
such loan, investment and reinvest- — 
ment shall have the full power and 
authority to sell, exchange, transfer 
and deliver any part of the funds, or 
property, from time to time, consti- 
tuting said William Green Memorial 
Fund, at such prices and upon such 
terms and conditions as to him shall — 
seem meet; provided, however, no ~ 


loan investment or reinvestment shall — 


be made of any such funds or prop- 
erty hereunder unless and until the 
same is approved by a majority of 
the Finance Committee. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Finance Com- 


mittee shall submit to the Chairman ~ 


of the William Green Memorial Fund 
Committee during the first three 
months of each calendar year a re- — 
port from the Finance Committee for — 
the preceding calendar year setting 
forth the condition of the Fund and 
amounts available for distribution. It 
shall not be necessary for the Finance 
Committee to organize as such, but it © 
shall be proper for the members there- 
of to act by mail or telegraph without 
meeting. Vacancies on said Finance ~ 
Committee may be filled by the Chair- — 
man of the William Green Memorial 
Fund Committee. Members of the — 
Finance Committee shall serve without — 
compensation and shall not be required ~ 
to give bond for the faithful perform- — 
ance of their duties. Neither the Sec- — 
retary-Treasurer nor members of such 
Committee shall be liable for any loss 
occurring to such fund from a mis- 
take in judgment regarding invest- 
ments or loans. 


Section Eight. Any order or direc- 
tion of the William Green Memorial 
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Fund Committee with respect to the 
distribution or payment from the 
principal of said Fund or the income 
of said Fund to worthy charities and 
other worthy causes, and any order 
or direction of the Finance Committee 
with respect to the loan, investment, 
reinvestment or management and con- 
trol of such Fund, shall be constituted 
and evidenced by a certified copy of 
the pertinent proceedings, order or 
directive of the William Green Me- 
morial Fund Committee or Finance 
Committee signed by the Secretary- 
Treasurer thereof. In the case of the 
Finance Committee, it shall be suffi- 
cient for any order or direction to be 
signed by a majority of the Commit- 
tee, without meeting. Such certified 
copies of proceedings, orders or direc- 
tives shall be executed in duplicate, 
one copy of which shall be retained by 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Wil- 
liam Green Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee, and one of which may, if re- 
quired, be filed with the bank from 
which said funds are paid. 


Section Nine. The accounts of the 
Fund shall be kept by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the William Green Me- 
morial Fund Committee and shall be 
annually audited and report thereof 
shall be submitted to each National 
and International Union and Federal 
Labor Union contributing to the fund. 
All records of proceedings with re- 
spect to said Fund shall be retained 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
William Green Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee. 


Section Ten. The William Green 
Memorial Fund Committee shall have 
the sole and final power to alter or 
change this plan by majority vote. 
Tt shall also have the sole and final 
authority to terminate this plan, by 
majority vote, upon proper disposi- 
tion of the.funds and property of the 
William Green Memorial Fund in ac- 
cordance with the objects and pur- 
poses of this plan. It may authorize 
payment from the Fund of such ex- 
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penses aS may be required in the 
operation of this plan and may permit 
the acceptance of contributions to the 
Fund from contributors other than 
those referred to herein. Members of 
the Committee shall serve without 
compensation and shall not be re- 
quired to give bond for the faithful 
performance of their duties. Neither 
the Chairman nor the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Committee nor the 
members thereof shall be liable to 
any contributor or beneficiary for the 
application or distribution of the 
funds. The Committee is vested with 
full and exclusive authority to make 
final interpretation of the provisions 
of this plan. 


Memorial Service—(1953, p. 593) 

Special William Green memorial 
services were held on September 24, 
1953, and the addresses made at that 
time were printed in the prcceedings 
of the convention. 


Group Relations with A. F. of L.— 
(1926, p. 60) Because the interests 
of Labor are interrelated with the 
activities of many other groups, there 
is need to keep in touch with many 
and for sustained cooperation in the 
case of those working in fields im- 
pinging directly upon labor interests. 
In a number of ways contacts have 
been maintained with many organized 
undertakings, and close relationships 
with others. 


(P. 355) The A. F. of L. believes 
in the development of relations with 
all groups and institutions that can 
make constructive contributions to our 
movement. We believe that the mes- 
sage of Labor must be carried to all 
persons and all quarters in order that 
there may be the understanding nec- 
essary to the good-will which ex- 
presses itself in cooperation. We 
believe that we have something to 
give as well as something to gain from 
such contacts. 


Guild, C.I.0., Newspaper Boycott by 
—(1939, p. 520) The C. I. O. News- 
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paper Guild of Chicago has, through 
a ten months’ campaign of violence, 
misrepresentations, false appeals to 
our membership throughout the coun- 
try, and intimidation of advertising 
merchants both in Chicago and on a 
national scale, placed the jobs of some 
2000 members of our affiliated unions 
in jeopardy. 


The Chicago C. I. O. Newspaper 
Guild continues to send appeals to 
our local unions and Central Labor 
Unions for funds to carry on their 
fight against the newspaper in Chi- 
cago wherein our membership is em- 
ployed, making the false claim in all 
such appeals that organizad labor in 
Chicago and throughout the country 
is backing the fight of the Guild on 
the Chicago newspaper. 


The campaign of terror carried on 
by the Guild in picketing places of 
business ordinarily using the columns 
of the Chicago paper for advertising 
purposes has resulted in causing many 
business houses to take their adver- 
tising out of the paper, thus reducing 
the demand for the labor of our mem- 
bers. 


The Chicago Federation of Trades 
and the Illinois Federation of Labor 
have long been active in their support 
of our membership employed on the 
Chicago paper by opposing the ac- 
tivities of the C. I. O. Guild. 

The C. I. O. Guild, with the aid of 
the Communists throughout the coun- 
try, has carried the fight against the 
paper into every state in the Union, 
making it a national boycott against 
the paper on which our 2000 members 
are employed. 


The A. F. of L. empowers the E.C. 
to take whatever action may be nec- 
essary to preserve the jobs of our 
members employed on the Chicago 
newspaper, and that all State Fed- 
erations of Labor, City Central Labor 
Unions and local unions be requested 
to counteract the false and erroneous 
information being supplied the mem- 
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bers of our organizations, the public 
and national advertisers. 


The misuse of the A. F. of L.’s 
name by the C. I. O. guild and its 
agents is prohibited by the A. F. of L. 


(1939, p. 680) Statement by A. F. 
of L. President: “I wish to refer to 
a resolution adopted by this convention 
upon which no discussion took place, 
but which I regard as of very great 
importance. I refer to the resolution 
relative to the alleged strike of the 
Newspaper Guild, a C. I. O. organiza- 
tion, against the Chicago MHerald- 
American, a newspaper published in 
the City of Chicago. There is no strike 
in effect at that plant. An agreement 
was entered into between the employes ~ 
of that newspaper and the manage- 
ment of that publication who were all 
members of A. F. of L. unions, which 
provided for the payment of decent 
wages and for the existence of toler- 
able conditions of employment. All 
are members of A. F. of L. unions— 
the editorial staff, the commercial 
staff, the mechanical trades. But this 
Newspaper Guild is attempting to 
force the management of this news- 
paper to discharge these A. F. of L. 
members and accord work opportuni- 
ties to the members of the C. I. O. 
Most vicious propaganda has been 
circulated among the membership of 
the A. F. of L. and the workers 
throughout the country. Appeals have 
been made to our members to con- 
tribute toward the support of this 
alleged strike, and some of our mem- 
bers, believing it to be a bona fide 
strike of working men, have contrib- 
uted because the C. I. O. unions have 
deceived the workers by making it 
appear that it is a strike of organized 
labor. It is no such thing. Then, in 
addition to that, the members of this 
Guild have gone out and picketed and 
boycotted business institutions and 
businessmen and merchandising es- 
tablishments, because they advertise 
in this publication. 


“Tt has been difficult to follow it up, 
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but I want to state these facts to you 
and to the world, so that you can 
acquaint your membership with the 
fact that this is a fight of the C. I. O. 
against the A. F. of L. unions, and 
our membership should be educated 
and informed and advised to refrain 
from cooperating with those who are 
seeking to destroy us. I hope you will 
do so. The resolution is included in the 
proceedings of this convention. Officers 
of national and international unions, 
state federations of labor, city central 
bodies, please acquaint your member- 
ship with this resolution and help us 
in our fight to maintain the A. F. 
of L. in this newspaper plant in the 
City of Chicago.” 


Handicapped—(also see: Vocational 
Rehabilitation) 


Handicapped (and Blind) — (see 
also: Aid to the Blind). 

(1944,, pp. 186, 413) The Execu- 
tive Council reports the adoption by 
the House of Representatives of a 
Resolution authorizing a committee 
to investigate the problem of rehabili- 
tation of physically-handicapped citi- 
zens of the United States, numbering 
approximately twenty-three million. 

Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of the report and continued co- 
operation with the Committee of Con- 
- gress in behalf of these unfortunate 
fellow citizens. 

(1947, p. 523) Convention instructed 
the E. C. to continue to give full sup- 
port to all practical legislation to as- 
sist the physically handicapped. 


(1948, p. 131) Since the war, the 
ranks of the physically handicapped 
have swollen to its highest peak, not 
only by disabilities incurred on the 
battlefield, but by accidents in fac- 
tories, in homes, on the streets and 
highways, and on farms, and by ill- 
ness and disease. The annual accident 
total in factories, homes, and on the 
highways is about 350,000. Additional 
thousands are disabled each year by 
disease and other causes. 
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For many years the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been vitally in- 
terested in this most important prob- 
lem, particularly with the job of elim- 
inating the economic effects of handi- 
caps which interfere with a worker’s 
opportunity to lead a full and a pros- 
perous life. There is no doubt that 
opportunity for the physically handi- 
capped has increased markedly in re- 
cent years, and we are proud of the 
part that organized labor has played 
in helping bring about this improved 
situation. But the important fact 
facing us today is not that conditions 
have improved, but that we must 
make them still better before we at- 
tain the goal of full opportunity for 
the physically handicapped. 


(1948, p. 396) Under this section 
of the Executive Council’s report there 
is a recital of various measures intro- 
duced, some of which were enacted 
into law, the most important being 
the removal of certain inhibitions in 
Civil Service examinations to the 
physically handicapped. 

In addition to this brief report the 
committee wants to commend the 
American Federation of Labor for its 
other activities in behalf of placing the 
physically handicapped. 

The purposes sought in these bills 
are truly in keeping with Labor’s pro- 
gram for the amelioration of human 
suffering. We urge the Council mem- 
bers continued support for enactment 
of these necessary measures. 


(1949, pp. 234, 384) It can safely 
be said that the greatest single con- 
tribution to the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on National Employ- 
the-Physically Handicapped-Week 
has come from the leaders of organ- 
ized labor, as a group and individually. 
The American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that the work of this Committee 
should be expanded to provide year- 
round services aimed at creating better 
employment opportunities for the 
physically handicapped and that these 
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functions should be made the respon- 
sibility of a full-time staff within the 
Department of Labor. 

For many years the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been vitally in- 
terested in this most important prob- 
lem, particularly with the job of 
eliminating the economic effects of 
handicaps which interfere with a 
worker’s opportunity to lead a full and 
prosperous life. In serving the gen- 
eral needs of its membership, the 
American Federation of Labor has also 
made direct and important contribu- 
tions to the physically handicapped 
who are not members of our organi- 
zation. The first, and not the least, 
of Labor’s service in this respect was 
the successful campaign for state fac- 
tory inspection laws aimed at placing 
guards on machines which were con- 
tributing so heavily to the increase of 
the physically handicapped popula- 
tion. Then, through its efforts to es- 
tablish systems of workmen’s compen- 
sation, organized labor provided a 
degree of medical care and financial 
assistance to workers disabled by in- 
dustrial injuries. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has also been vitally 
interested in the field of vocational 
rehabilitation, and its current efforts 
in behalf of the establishment of 
“second injury” funds promised great- 
er employment opportunities for the 
handicapped. 

Labor’s service to the cause of the 
handicapped has not been limited to 
the fields of social and labor legisla- 
lation. In collective bargaining at the 
plant level, organized labor has con- 
tributed materially to the welfare of 
the handicapped worker. For example, 
many employers who consider the hir- 
ing of the handicapped either a chari- 
table act, or a shear necessity, in time 
of a tight labor market have made a 
practice of laying off the handicapped 
workers first in time of slack busi- 
ness. A good seniority system incor- 
porated in a collective bargaining con- 
tract is the best insurance the handi- 
capped worker has that he will not be 
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the object of discrimination in lay- 

offs, or in promotions, or transfers — 
for that matter. Because the physi- — 
cally handicapped worker is more open 
to discrimination than his fellow work- 
ers, he stands to gain more than they 
do from the security and justice which © 
trade unionism provides. 


There is no doubt that opportunity — 
for the physically handicapped has in- 
creased markedly in the past thirty — 
years. The American Federation of © 
Labor is proud of its part in helping ~ 
bring about this improved situation. 
But, the important fact facing us today 
is not that conditions have improved, 
but that we must make them still bet- 
ter before we obtain the goal of full 
opportunity for the physically handi- 
capped. 

We will continue to give our full 
support to all proposals and all other 
practical legislation to assist the 
physically handicapped. 


Vocational Rehabilitation — (1950, 
pp. 237, 428) A special subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education was 
appointed as the result of the decision — 
of the St. Paul Convention, to con- 
sider pending legislation and make 
recommendations on this subject. t 

This committee made the following © 
recommendation: A 


After careful consideration of all — 
the testimony and supplementary ma- — 
terial submitted by the three groups — 
involved, the committee unanimously — 
adopted a motion to support the legis- 
lation proposed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in S. 3465 and H.R. — 
7801. 
This action indicates our approval 
of the legislation supported by the 
American Federation of Physically 
Handicapped except for the one fea- 
ture of the monthly payment of $60 
to every qualified handicapped person — 
who cannot be rehabilitated. We do 
not oppose such payments in principle; — 
however, in view of the fact that not 
even a proper estimate of the cost 
of such a provision can be made at 
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this time, we believe it would be most 
unwise to jeopardize the entire legis- 
lation in the eyes of an economy- 
minded Congress by supporting this 
feature at this time. Without this 
one provision the bills proposed by 
the Department of Labor and the 
AFPH are reasonably identical; yet 
the Department of Labor legislation 
as recommended by us is the least 
costly. 


While we found ourselves in accord 
with the objectives of S. 2273 and 
H.R. 5577 as proposed by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency we were very 
conscious of the need for a more vig- 
orous, better oriented development of 
the program of rehabilitation. With- 
out disparaging the importance of the 
contributions of medical science. the 
fact is clear that such contributions 
are but one step in the entire process 
of restoring workers to gainful occu- 
pations. The important steps of re- 
training and job placement have been 
reduced to a secondary position by the 
FSA administration. For all of these 
reasons we believe the functions of 
the Offices of Vocational Rehabilitation 
will be better directed if they are 
transferred to the Department of La- 
bor. 


It is therefore the considered judg- 
ment of the entire Committee that on 
the basis of the facts as presented to 
us the program for the rehabilitation 
of the handicapped can best be ad- 
ministered by the Department of La- 
bor where it will contribute to the re- 
establishment of that Department to 
its proper position of importance. 

Labor has a deep interest in a pro- 
gram for vocational rehabilitation for 
handicapped workers. Labor played 
a major role in securing the adoption 
of the LaFollette Act, which through 
a federally aided state program was 
intended to help the handicapped 
workers become self-reliant citizens 
again. To make the program work 
effectively, pending consideration of 
new legislation, labor advisory com- 
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mittees must function at the federal, 
state and local level. At present we 
know of no national labor advisory 
committee in this field. Yet, one is 
badly needed. We know that at the 
state and local level there have been 
but isolated cases of functional con- 
tact between those administering state 
programs and our state labor people. 

We recommend that the American 
Federation of Labor request the ap- 
pointment of a labor advisory com- 
mittee at the national level, and that 
the state federations similarly request 
functional recognition at the state 
level. Until Labor’s representatives 
are fully recognized in planning and 
conducting the program of vocational 
rehabilitation, the real objectives of 
the LaFollette Act, which we helped 
put on the statutory books, will have 
little value to us. 


(1950, p. 194) Since 1945, the 
American Federation of Labor has not 
only continued its leadership in the 
advancement of NEPH Week through- 
out the country, but in addition, has 
placed major emphasis on the estab- 
lishment of a permanent year-round 
program for the employment of the 
physically handicapped. In this direc- 
tion, we have made some success this 
past year, by the Congress having 
appropriated the sum of $75,000 to 
begin such activity. While the Coun- 
cil approves any beginning of such an 
important task, the question is wheth- 
er or not the sum appropriated by Con- 
gress will enable the Committee to 
perform the tremendous task before 
it adequately. 


The Council urges all constituent na- 
tional and international unions, state 
federations, central bodies, and local 
unions, to participate to the fullest 
extent in this program and to estab- 
lish a permanent committee on the 
affairs of the handicapped, so that 
there may be in each organization, a 
proper channel for continuing study 
and action in this vitally important 
field, which now numbers conserva- 
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tively at least, 28,000,000 of our peo- 
ple, who are in some degree handi- 
capped, and of these, it is estimated 
that some 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 are 
severely disabled. Yet, with proper 
rehabilitation, many of these can be 
restored to usefulness, and with proper 
placement, can satisfactoritly fill a 
wide range of jobs. 

(1951, p. 138) Labor’s. service to 
the cause of the physically handi- 
capped cannot be overemphasized. It 
has taken the lead from the very be- 
ginning in this most important field, 
particularly with the job of eliminat- 
ing economic effects of handicaps 
which interfere with a worker’s op- 
portunity to lead a full and prosperous 
life. First, and not the least of Labor’s 
service in this respect was the success- 
ful campaign for state factory inspec- 
tion laws aimed at placing safety 
devices on machines which were con- 
tributing so heavily to the increase of 
the physically handicapped popula- 
tion. Then, through its efforts to 
establish systems of workmen’s com- 
pensation, organized labor provided a 
degree of medical care and financial 
assistance to workers disabled by in- 
dustrial injuries. Its current efforts 
to establish “second injury” funds 
under our state workmen’s compen- 
sation laws also promises greater em- 
ployment opportunities for the handi- 
capped.... 

This is a tremendous field of public 
service—it being conservatively esti- 
mated that, today, with the newly 
war-wounded from Korea, plus the 
industrially disabled, and other handi- 
capped, there are at least 30 million 
of our citizens in some degree physi- 
cally handicapped. Of these, recent 
estimates will show that there are 
still between 5 and 7 million severely 
disabled. Yet, with proper rehabili- 
tation, many of these can be restored 
to usefulness, and with proper place- 
ment, can satisfactorily fill a wide 
range of jobs. 

The National Employ - the - Handi- 
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capped-Week will be held again this 
year during the week of October 7. 
This “Week” was set aside by Con- 
gress as a period each year in which 
to stimulate public interest in employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 
Its operations have been a means 
of placing, in suitable employment, 
through operations of the Federal- 
State Employment Service offices, over 
160,000 handicapped persons, of whom, 
85,249 were disabled veterans. It is 
estimated that an additional 400,000 
have been placed through private 
sources. 


The American Federation of Labor 
again reaffirms its support of NEPH 
Week, and urges all constituent Na-- 
tional and International Unions, State 
Federations, Central Bodies, and Local 
Unions, to participate to the fullest 
extent in this program, and to estab- 
lish a permanent Committee on the 
Affairs of the Handicapped, in an 
effort to bring about a permanent 
year-round program. 


(1951, pp. 307, 564) Res. 82 called 
upon the American Federation of 
Labor to lend assistance to efforts be- 
ing made to establish a Federal 
Agency for the Handicapped. 


Tax Exemption—(1952, p. 267) The 
A. F. of L. supported legislation to 
grant additional income tax exemp- 
tions and deductions to taxpayers who 
are permanently disabled and to allow 
additional income tax exemptions to 
taxpayers supporting dependents who 
are permanently disabled. 


These bills are designed to provide 
relief from income tax up to $600 a 
year, to cover transportation costs of 
the handicapped, on crutches or in 
wheelchairs who cannot use ordinary 
methods of transportation such as 
streetcars, trains, buses, etc., but are 
forced to use individual taxis or other 
private and expensive means of going 
to and from work. 


Additional exemptions are provided 
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of $600 for each dependent who is 
blind and those who are permanently 
incapacitated by illness or physical 
defect. This legislation has consider- 
able merit and it is only reasonable 
that such relief should be afforded tax- 
payers under these circumstances. 


The American Federation of Labor 
shall continue its efforts to aid the 
physically handicapped and shall do 
everything possible to advance the en- 
actment of appropriate legislation in 
this direction in the next session of 
Congress. 


(1952, p. 265) From the very in- 
ception of the American Federation of 
Labor down to the present day, Labor 
has taken the lead to establish and 
generally improve public programs for 
our millions of physically handicapped. 


State factory inspection laws pro- 
tecting workers from incurring handi- 
capping injuries, workmen’s compen- 
sation, vocational rehabilitation, con- 
tinual efforts to improve medical care, 
education and retraining, and many 
other benefits are chiefly due to 
Labor’s unremitting zeal. 


Today it is essential that we address 
ourselves to establishing adequate 
Second Injury laws and, if possible, 
this coming year, we shall launch a 
campaign designed to develop a basic 
law applicable universally in all states, 
as well as the various territorial pos- 
sessions that will be at least a starting 
point for a definite program in this 
direction. 


As a matter of policy, Labor is op- 
posed to applicants for employment 
signing waivers of claims for disabil- 
ity because, in the lack of a proper 
Second Injury Statute, signing of such 
waiver may well be a means of the 
individual, in the event of incurring 
further disability on the job, having no 
recourse at all. It is understood that 
such applicants, of course, are already 
physically handicapped and it is con- 
tended by some well-meaning but un- 
informed persons and groups that we 
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should advocate such applicants for 
employment signing such waivers as a 
means of promoting employment of 
handicapped people. But, pending de- 
velopment of an adequate and fair 
Second Injury Program, Labor is un- 
alterably opposed to workers signing 
waivers aS a prerequisite to employ- 
ment. 


(P. 493) The convention authorized 
continued support of projects designed 
to improve conditions and rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped. 


(1952, pp. 54, 470) Res. 86 endorsed 
the legislative program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Physically Handi- 
capped, and called upon constituent 
bodies of the A. F. of L. to make finan- 
cial contribution to the organization. 


(1958, p. 155) During this session 
the American Federation of Labor 
called upon Congress to provide the 
urgently needed means for a stronger 
and more extensive program of as- 
sistance to the physically handicapped 
and asked for an early establishment 
of an agency for the handicapped 
within and as a part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We believe that 
great strides can be made in a 
short time in bringing about wide- 
spread support, not only on the part 
of labor and the employers but also on 
the part of the whole community, to- 
ward speedy rehabilitation of the han- 
dicapped and greatly widened employ- 
ment opportunities for them by charg- 
ing the Department of Labor with the 
responsibility for this vital national 
task. 


Over 20 bills have been introduced 
in the House on this subject, all of 
which were sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Federation of the Physically Han- 
dicapped. These bills would establish 
an independent agency, placed in the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Such 
agency would administer a comprehen- 
sive over-all program to aid the physi- 
cally handicapped. 
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The American Federation of Labor 
testimony before the House Education 
and Labor Committee strongly pointed 
out the inadequacies of the present 
state rehabilitation programs and the 
urgent need for a coordinated over-all 
program. The few existing programs 
scattered and uncoordinated among 
the several agencies of our govern- 
ment, provide only a limited and 
superficial degree of recognition to a 
problem which looms large in modern 
industrial life of our country, the 
problem of the physically handicapped 
workers and of bridging the gap which 
separates them from self-reliant, pro- 
ductive, useful employment. 

Current studies indicate that our 
economy sustains a loss of over 275,- 
000 workers annually through disable- 
ment because of disease or injury. 
These home-front casualties are stag- 
gering. A very high proportion of 
them are a permanent loss to the econ- 
omy, because the rate of rehabilitation 
is extremely low. Much of this loss is 
unnecessary, aS we soon realize when 
we consider that the vast majority of 
workers now deprived of means to 
overcome their disability or to secure 
employment opportunities could be 
readily brought back within the ranks 
of productive wage earners. 

When we find that the average time 
lag between injury and referral to the 
vocational rehabilitation agencies is 
seven years we must agree that firm 
leadership is needed to bring rehabili- 
tation services within the reach of the 
worker as soon after injury as pos- 
sible. 


The American Federation of Labor 
will continue its efforts in the second 
session of the 83rd Congress to obtain 
the enactment of appropriate legisla- 
tion for the establishment of a federal 
agency for the physically handicapped 
within the Department of Labor. 


(P. 572) America’s handicapped 
workers are entitled to a full measure 
of employment opportunities, and our 
industries and trades should benefit 
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from maximum utilization of their 
skills. Rehabilitation programs in ef- 
fect today fall far short of the re- 
quirement. Provision must be made to 
close the wide gap between injury and 
vocational rehabilitation and to supply 
services and financial assistance to 
give our handicapped workers maxi- 
mum opportunity to become produc- 
tive and self-reliant members of the 
community. We support the legislative 
proposals: advanced by the American 
Federation of Labor to this end and 
ask for increased efforts to secure its 
enactment. 


i 

; 
| 
(19538, pp. 156, 572) The ~l 
Presidential Proclamation establish- 
ing National Employ-the-Physically- 
Handicapped Week (October 4-10, 
1953) serves to, highlight the prob- 
lem and the solution. The problem 
is the large number of handi- 
capped workers presently unable to 
find employment or to obtain rehabili- 
tation services prior to employment. 
The solution is effective group action. 
And, to be effective, this action must — 
be year-round and not just during the 
period of and during “NEPH Week.” — 

Recognizing both its responsibility 
to act as well as its inability to solve — 
the problem alone, the Federal Govern- 
ment has called upon states, commu- 
nities, and private groups and organi- 
zations to band together to increase 
and expand rehabilitation services and — 
facilities and to increase employment — 
opportunities for qualified handi- © 
capped workers in business, govern- © 
ment ,trade, industry and on the farm. _ 

The American Federation of Labor — 
has cooperated fully in this movement — 
and again urges all constituent na- ? 
tional and international unions, state - 
federations, central bodies and local — 
unions, to participate to the fullest ex- — 
tent possible in this program and to ~ 
establish permanent committees with- — 
in their organizations on affairs of the © 
handicapped in an effort to bring ~ 
about a permanent year-round pro- — 
gram. 


hie 
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(1953, pp. 449, 656) Res. 137 en- 
dorsed the program of the American 
Federation for the Physically Handi- 
capped. 


(1954, p. 164) Among the ten mil- 
lion men and women who belong to 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, there is a large 
number who suffer from all types of 
handicaps. Some were injured in bat- 
tle, others in traffic accidents, still 
others while on the job. Some were 
born that way. Our basic interest is 
the rights and welfare of those mem- 
bers, without regard to race, creed or 
color or degree of physical handicap. 

Organized labor believes that pro- 
viding equal opportunities in employ- 
ment for the physically handicapped 
is an important function in each com- 
munity. The employment problems 
arising from disability are serious and 
only by enlisting the support of com- 
munity agencies, private organiza- 
tions, and all public-spirited citizens 
can those so afflicted be assured of op- 
portunities to earn their livelihood. 

We heartily endorse the efforts of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped 
and the many rehabilitation and place- 
ment agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, with which it cooperates. We 
believe, however, that more efforts in 
rehabilitation and in employment are 
needed if the physically handicapped 
are to have equal opportunities with 
their fellow workers. 


The E.C. further reported active 
participation in the observance of 
“National Employ the Physically Han- 
dicapped Week”; an Exposition and 
Parade of Progress on Rehabilitation 
and Employment of the Handicapped, 
held in Washington, D. C.; and the 
preparation and circulation of a bro- 
chure setting forth some of the basic 
considerations in union-management 
cooperation in promoting job opportu- 
nities for the physically handicapped. 

Successful efforts to amend the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act were re- 
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ported by the E.C. outlining the prin- 
cipal amendments enacted. 


(1954, p. 551) The committee report 
on this subject, and its recommenda- 
tions, were unanimously adopted as 
follows: 

This past year has been one of in- 
tensive activity for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s efforts to improve 
the rehabilitation services and employ- 
ment opportunities for America’s han- 
dicapped citizens. 

The A. F. of L. has always taken 
particular interest in this question be- 
cause of the disabling character of so 
many injuries sustained by union 
members both on and off their jobs. 
The program which the A. F. of L. has 
developed in this field has not been 
designed with any feeling that these 
handicapped need to be “coddled” by 
our society. On the contrary, the A. F. 
of L. program is based on the principle 
that if given adequate rehabilitation 
services and an opportunity for a de- 
cent job, the handicapped individual 
himself will eagerly utilize his own re- 
sources to become an active, produc- 
tive worker. We reaffirm this basic 
philosophy. 

During the past year the A. F. of L. 
has continued to cooperate with the 
which sponsors the “National Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
which sponsors the “National Employ 
the - Physically - Handicapped Week.” 
While this Committee continues to 
perform effective work, it is important 
to emphasize that the job of placing 
the handicapped in American industry 
should be a year-round one and not 
simply concentrated in a specific week. 

The A. F. of L. program stresses 
the need for both labor unions and 
management to utilize the collective 
bargaining process to provide greater 
employment opportunities for the han- 
dicapped. To stimulate such efforts a 
new pamphlet, “Jobs for the Handi- 
capped through Union-Management 
cooperation” has been issued. The new 
publication has been designed to pro- 
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vide material which A. F. of L. unions 
can utilize to fit their own particular 
collective bargaining situation. 

The Executive Council’s Report calls 
attention to newly enacted legislation 
in the form of amendments to the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act. Although 
these amendments do not include all 
the recommendations of the A. F. of L., 
they represent a significant advance 
in the extent and type of rehabilita- 
tion services which the Federal Goy- 
ernment can now help finance. The 
emphasis in the new legislation is on 
federal-state cooperation, under which 
the states have to meet certain fed- 
eral standards before their programs 
are eligible for federal funds. 


The new legislation creates a special 
Advisory Council of 12 members, six 
of whom are to be technically qualified 
experts and the remaining six, repre- 
sentatives of the public at large. We 
urge that in the appointments to this 
Council recognition be given to the 
interest and activities of American 
workers regarding this very vital sub- 
ject. 


(1954, pp. 412, 487) Res. 112 re- 
affirmed A. F. of L. support of the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped and proposals to estab- 
lish a Federal Agency for Handi- 
capped. 

(1955, p. 86) There is nothing more 
important to the well-being of Amer- 
ica than a program to restore to its 
physically handicapped the dignity of 
fully productive and self-reliant life. 
In no other field are the opportunities 
greater for constructive action to in- 
crease America’s productive resources 
and to improve the welfare of its 
citizens. 

The estimated number of handi- 
capped individuals in the U.S. ranges 
as high as 30 million. Of this total, 
about 7 million are severely disabled, 
being from 60 per cent to 100 per cent 
handicapped. While these figures are 
only estimates, there is little doubt 
that fully 2 million of this total are 
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individuals who are today unable to — 
work full time as a result of disability — 
and who, at the same time, could be 
fully employed if they received proper ~ 
vocational rehabilitation services. 

In addition, available data indicate © 
that each year approximately 250,000 — 
disabled by disease, accidents or other 
causes become in need of vocational 
rehabilitation; yet only 57,981 of these 
people were rehabilitated last year 
under the program. : 


The American Federation of Labor ~ 
has always taken a particular interest — 
in this question because of the dis-_ 
abling character of so many injuries — 
sustained by union members both on 
and off their jobs. Our basic interest 
is the rights and welfare of those 
members who, through vocational re- 
habilitation, can be restored to ‘self- 
supporting jobs and benefits that go 
with adequate earnings. 


(P. 87) The first full week in Octo- — 
ber has been set aside each year by 
law to arouse public interest and to 
encourage employment of handicapped © 
workers. During the past ten years 
since the law was enacted, no doubt 
thousands of handicapped workers 
have been able to obtain employment. 

The week’s observances from the 
Presidential Proclamation, Governors’ 
Proclamation, and Mayors’ Proclama- 
tion and the many other evidences of 
public interest serve to put the coun- 
try on notice that the handicapped 
need and must have suitable employ- 
ment if they are to share our nation’s 
wealth. However, the week’s obsery- 
ances can only call attention to the 
handicapped. Interest alone is not 
enough. Jobs must be made available 
to them—jobs for which they have 
been trained and for which they are 
qualified, 


The American Federation of Labor 
has always regarded the problem of 
the handicapped as one of their pri- 
mary concerns. Affiliated national and 
international unions, state federations, 
central bodies, local unions, and indi- 
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vidual union members should take an 
active part in this educational pro- 
gram—not only during the first week 
in October, but the year round. One 
of the most effective and practical first 
steps would be for each local to set up 
a permanent committee to help handi- 
capped members find suitable jobs and 
then to work with local communities to 
bring to the attention of the public 
and to employers the needs of all 
handicapped workers in the commu- 
nity. 

(1955, p. 87) In reporting on the 
formation of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, the E.C. stated in its 
annual report: 


The President’s Committee has been 
an active force since its formation by 
an executive order of the President in 
1947, in carrying out the purposes of 
the NEPH Week law. 


Organized labor has been actively 
represented on the Committee and has 
fully subscribed to its purposes of en- 
lightening the public generally and 
employers specifically on the employ- 
ment capabilities of the physically 
handicapped. 


The last several years has seen a 
growing interest in this program due 
to the many news stories, radios, and 
television programs, and other educa- 
tional work done by the Committee 
members and by cooperating groups. 
The constructive educational program 
of the Committee is performing an 
excellent service. But, so far, only 
limited success has been achieved. 


Reports show that more and more 


large employers are requiring pre- 


employment physical examinations 
which in a large number of cases 
sereen out the handicapped. To this 
use of the medical examination, organ- 
ized labor must be always unalterably 
and vigorously opposed. The use of 
pre-employment physical examina- 
tions for any other purpose than to 
determine physical abilities for a suit- 
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able job is unsound and should not be 
tolerated. 


The President’s Committee and the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, with the cooperation of 
the Illinois Governor’s Committee, 
have undertaken plans to stage an ex- 
position on employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped, including a demon- 
stration of handicapped persons at 
work, at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
November 26-30. Initial plans and 
contacts in Chicago indicate a great 
interest in this project and we believe 
a most worthwhile contribution to 
public understanding of the employ- 
ment capabilities of the handicapped 
will be made. 


Last year the President’s Committee 
sponsored a similar exposition in 
Washington in which the American 
Federation of Labor participated. 
More than 50 exhibitors, including the 
A. F. of L., pooled their talents and 
experience in bringing to the Ameri- 
can people the great advances in re- 
habilitation. The exposition was an 
outstanding success. 


Since the American Federation of 
Labor has a special interest in this 
program for the handicapped, we 
urgently request the representatives 
of Labor in the areas to cooperate with 
the sponsors of this exposition or sim- 
ilar expositions and if possible to par- 
ticipate in the program. 


(P. 88) Accidents and other causes 
are daily making handicapped workers 
of many men and women with long 
records of useful and productive work. 
These causes strike at the most un- 
expected times and the most robust 
and active workers. Safety education 
and practices can reduce the number 
of accidents but will not entirely elim- 
inate them. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that individual union members ac- 
cept their share of responsibility by 
helping the members, who have been 
unfortunate enough to acquire a dis- 
ability, to obtain employment, 
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As previously stated, cooperation 
committees in each shop can set suit- 
able and proper physical standards 
and otherwise make necessary adjust- 
ments to meet the real needs of the 
physically handicapped workers in 
plants. 


Harlan Miners—(1940, p. 489) Con- 
vention unanimously approved resolu- 
tion calling on officers of A. F. of L. 
and affiliated unions to strive by all 
honorable means to effect the release 
of the four miners who had been im- 
prisoned in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
for ten years “because they dared to 
organize a union, dared to strike, and 
dared to picket in Harlan County, 
Kentucky.” The history of the case 
was outlined in a resolution to the 
convention as follows: 


Whereas—F our union miners, W. B. 
Jones, Chester L. Poore, Jim Reynolds, 
and Al Benson were sentenced to serve 
life imprisonment on charges of con- 
spiracy to murder for alleged partici- 
pation in the Battle of Evarts, in Har- 
lan County, Kentucky, which occurred 
on May 5, 1931, when company mine 
guards armed with Browning rapid- 
fire guns which were hidden in their 
automobiles swooped down on a min- 
ers’ picket line and opened fire without 
warning or provocation; and, 


Whereas—Proof of wholesale per- 
jury, intimidation of defense wit- 
nesses, and other new evidence secured 
after the trials so clearly established 
the innocence of these prisoners that 
forty-six of the forty-seven living 
jurors and two of the three trial 
judges who convicted them signed pe- 
titions to the Governor urging par- 
dons; and, 


Whereas—Assistant United States 
Attorney-General Brien McMahon, 
Chief of the Criminal Division of the 
United States Department of Justice, 
who made an official examination of 
the trial records of the Evarts’ Battle 
cases in connection with the Federal 
prosecution of the Harlan County coal- 
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operators for conspiring to violate the 
Wagner Act in 1938, was so firmly 

convinced by the obvious proof of the 
complete innocence of the four miners — 
that he wrote a letter on December 31, 
1938, to then Governor A. B. Chandler — 
of Kentucky strongly recommending — 
immediate executive clemency; and, . 

Whereas—The Kentucky Federation 
of Labor at its annual conventions, 
virtually all of its affiliated bodies, 
many International Union Conven-— 
tions, hundreds of State and City Fed- 
erations, thousands of Local Unions, 
and numerous citizens throughout the 
Nation have by resolutions, delega-— 
tions, petitions, and letters, repeatedly 
urged pardons for the four Harlan 
miners; and, 

Whereas—The Fifty-third Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor adopted Resolution No. 
114, requesting the Governor of Ken- 
tucky to grant full and unconditional 
pardons to all miners convicted in the 
Evarts’ Battle cases; therefore be it 


Resolved—That this Sixtieth An- 
nual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in New 
Orleans, does reaffirm the actions 
taken by the Fifty-third Annual Con- 
vention and again strongly, but re- 
spectfully, urges Governor Keen John- — 
son of Kentucky to immediately grant 
organized labor’s request to pardon 
these innocent union men, and be 7 


further 


Resolved—That we call on all of- 
ficers of the American Federation of 
Labor and affiliated unions to strive by 
all honorable means to effect the re- 
lease of the four Harlan miners: W. B. 
Jones, Chester L. Poore, Jim Reynolds, — 
and Al Benson, who have now been 
imprisoned for nearly ten years solely 
because they dared to organize a un- 
ion, dared to strike, and dared y 
picket in Harlan County, Kentucky. 


Harvard Trade Union Fellowship— 
(1943, pp. 105, 109) The Executive 
Council presented a report on the 


ee 
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Harvard Trade Union Fellowship plan 
which was put into operation during 
the past year. The convention gave 
approval to the report and urged sup- 
port for the project. 

(1943, p. 583) The Executive Coun- 
cil reports favorably on the trade un- 
ion fellowship plan at Harvard Uni- 
versity under which thirteen members 
of organized labor have been trained 
in leadership for the labor movement. 
The discussion of this matter by the 
Committee revealed the interesting 
fact that not only did the university 
provide technical training for labor 
leaders but also the labor leaders 
themselves brought to the students 
and faculty of the university first- 
hand, practical information about or- 
ganized labor. Many false impressions 
concerning organized labor were cor- 
rected by the presence of these labor 
leaders on the university campus. 

Your Committee recommends that 
affiliated bodies study this plan of ex- 
tending the services of the university 
to the labor movement and to establish 
similar programs whenever and wher- 
ever possible and practicable. 

(1944, p. 613) Your Committee is 
pleased to note the continued success 
of the trade union fellowship project 
at Harvard University. Although this 
plan of university training was estab- 
lished originally for the education of 
leaders in organized labor the pres- 
ence of leaders of the labor movement 
on the Harvard campus has served as 
an educational agency for both faculty 
and students in the field of practical 
labor problems. 

In an increasing number of univer- 
sities throughout the nation, courses 
in labor problems are being estab- 
lished. The lack of teachers who really 
understand the labor movement con- 
stitutes one of the most severe handi- 
eaps to these courses. 

Your Committee recommends that 
the Harvard Fellowship plan be stud- 
led by other unions with a view to 
adoption whenever possible and prac- 
fieable. 
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(1948, p. 193) Continued coopera- 
tion between Harvard University and 
the A. F. of L. with a condensation of 
the course on trade union leadership 
from nine months to 13 weeks, was 
reported by the E.C. 


(1948, p. 503) The Committee calls 
special attention to the brief report 
of the Executive Council on the trade 
union fellowship program at Harvard 
University. It is the opinion of the 
Committee that programs of this kind 
are a valuable asset in building the 
programs of organized labor and in 
training able trade union leadership. 
The committee recommends that the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor be urged to take 
whatever steps may be possible and 
practicable to establish trade union 
educational programs in other univer- 
sities similar to the program which is 
operating with outstanding success at 
Harvard. It should be pointed out that 
not only do the universities make a 
real contribution in developing able 
trade union personnel but also the 
labor leaders on the campuses make 
an important contribution to the uni- 
versities’ knowledge of the labor 
movement. 


Discussion in the Committee brought 
out the fact that some colleges and 
universities are willing to establish 
courses for training union leaders, but 
that students have not been supplied 
by unions for such courses. Experi- 
ence at Harvard and other universities 
has proved that some of the knowledge 
gained over the years in the principles 
of trade unionism may be handed 
down to prospective labor leaders in a 
few months’ time. A course of a few 
months of intensive training in sound 
principles of trade unionism produces 
leaders who are more skilled in coun- 
seling unions in the principles of col- 
lective bargaining and other phases of 
union activity. The Committee recom- 
mends that all affiliated unions be 
urged to support trade union courses 
in colleges and universities by supply- 
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ing students for them and in assisting 
in the preparation of courses which 
will be most valuable to the unions. 


Hatch Act—(1941, pp. 267, 610) A 
resolution was submitted to the con- 
vention calling upon the American 
Federation of Labor to denounce the 
Hatch Act and work for its repeal. 


It was found there is wide diver- 
gence of opinion regarding two meas- 
ures, to both of which have been ap- 
plied the application “The Hatch Act”. 
In view of this and the fact that the 
resolution did not make clear which of 
the two laws it refers to, the conven- 
tion referred the resolution to the Ex- 
ecutive Council with instructions to 
consult with organizations interested, 
and especially with affiliated organiza- 
tions of Government employees, with 
a view of drafting and promoting sat- 
isfactory amendments to the laws. 


(1942, p. 625) Res. 188 requested 
the convention to go on record as fa- 
voring the repeal of the Hatch Act 
and other legislative restrictions upon 
political activities of government em- 
ployees and instructed the Executive 
Council to use its best efforts to have 
the necessary repealing legislation en- 
acted. However, the convention un- 
animously adopted the report of the 
committee as follows: 


This Committee is not unmindful of 
the iniquities inherent in the totally 
unbridled excercise of political activ- 
ities on the part of public officials nor 
of the need for protection of public 
employees against the unscrupulous 
influence of those who would use posi- 
tions of authority for purely personal 
or party (any party) ends. 

The Committee believes, however, 
that in the endeavor to prevent such 
actions, legislation has been enacted 
that places undue and unjust restric- 
tions upon the free exercise of citi- 
zenship rights by public employees. 
The Committee also believes that the 
so-called Hatch Acts provide for ex- 
cessive and unwarranted penalties and 
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lend themselves to partial and dis- 
criminating administration. 


The Committee, therefore recom- 
mends that this resolution be referred 
to the Executive Council with instruc- 
tions to initiate legislation to amend 
existing statutes in such manner as 
to restore to public employees th 
right to full and free exercise of citi- 
zenship rights and insure their pro- 
tection against compulsion or coercion 
from superiors in employment or office 
or from persons in position to influence 
either their tenure of employment or 
opportunity for advancement. 


(1943, pp. 203, 240, 369) Two reso- 
lutions Nos. 55 and 89 were submitted 
to the convention as follows: (1) Po- 
litical Rights—providing that the Ex- 
ecutive Council be instructed “to ini- 
tiate legislation to amend existing 
statutes in such manner as to restore 
to public employees the right to full 
and free exercise of citizenship rights 
and to insure their protection against 
compulsion or coercion from superiors” 
in employment or office or from per- 
sons in position to influence either 
their tenure of employment or oppor- 
tunity for advancement”; (2) Hatch 
Act—providing that the convention go 
on record as “urging the restoration 
to all government employes of full 
citizenship rights, including the right 
to vote, the right of free speech on 
public questions, and the right to join 
with their fellow citizens in organiz- 
ing for political purposes” and furth 

“urge the repeal of the so-called Hatch — 
Act, and other legislative restrictions 
placed upon political activities on the 
part of government employes.” 

Both resolutions were referred a 
the Executive Council with instruc- 
tions that the Executive Council ho 
a hearing of parties interested and 
take appropriate action on the infor- 
mation secured. 


(1944, p. 424) Res. 92: : 


Whereas—Freedom of speech and 
action is the inherent right under the 
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Constitution of every man and woman, 
and 

Whereas—The Hatch Act is in vio- 
lation of the intent and purpose of the 
Bill of Rights by denying the Civil 
Service employee the privilege of par- 
ticipating in any activity connected 
with a political campaign, and 

Whereas—It is essential that Labor 
play a part in the policies of and the 
legislation enacted by our local, state 
and national governments in order to 
insure the permanence of present bene- 
fits and to further improve the con- 
ditions of the working men and wom- 
en, and 

Whereas — The Civil Service em- 
ployees as affiliated members in the 
labor movement should be in a po- 
sition to do their full share in the 
campaigns to secure the election of 
public officials friendly to their cause 
but under the provisions of the Hatch 
Act are forbidden membership or par- 
ticipation on any committee or group 
working toward that aim, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as fa- 
voring the repeal of the Hatch Act 
and other legislative restrictions 
placed on political activities on the 
part of Government employees. 

This resolution requests that this 
convention go on record in favor of 
repeal of the Hatch Act which pro- 
hibits, among other provisions, par- 
ticipation by Government employees in 
active political campaigns. 

Serious differences of opinion and 
conflicting views exist among the rep- 
resentatives of Government employees 
regarding the provisions of the Hatch 
Act. For that reason the committee 
recommends that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council with 
instructions to give serious consideru- 
tion to amendment of the law to re- 
store to Government employees the 
right to full and free exercise of par- 
ticipation in public elections without 
undue coercion from superiors or 
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others in position to determine their 
tenure or welfare in their employment. 


(1946, pp. 304, 476) The following 
resolution, No. 111, was referred to 
the Executive Council in accordance 
with the recommendations of the con- 
vention committee as follows: 

Whereas, Paragraph “A” section 9, 
of the Hatch Act states “that no 
officer or employee in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, 
or any agency or department thereof, 
shall take any active part in political 
management or in political cam- 
paigns,” and 

Whereas—The system of govern- 
ment by which we are governed calls 
for such political organization and 
action to perfect and perpetuate such 
institution of government for a de- 
mocracy, and 

Whereas—It is the right and duty of 
all citizens to have full voice in their 
government, to participate fully, and 
to perfect and perform in such or- 
ganizations as would further their just 
aims as citizen workers, and 

Whereas—Such right and duty is a 
vital part of our democratic way of 
life, and 

Whereas—The above quoted part of 
the paragraph “A” section 9, of the 
Hatch Act imposes severe limitations 
regarding political action upon a large 
segment of American labor, namely 
the Civil Service employees, and 

Whereas—This limitation prohibits 
these workers, under penalty of law, 
from entering into such political ac- 
tion to further their rights as work- 
ers, as should be the right of every 
citizen of these United States, and is 
very expressly guaranteed in our Con- 
stitution, and 

Whereas—The Hatch Act was sup- 
posedly designed to protect the worker 
from the politician, but with its uses 
and its interpretations, rather protects 
the politicians from this class of work- 
ers and is especially used against the 
masses of these workers, therefore, be 
it 
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Resolved—That the 65th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record as instructing its Execu- 
tive Council to use all of its great in- 
fluence and power to prevail upon Con- 
gress to amend the Hatch Act, by the 
deletion of that part of Paragraph 
“A,” Section 9, quoted above. 


This resolution requests that the 
convention go on record in favor of 
the repeal of the principle clauses of 
the “Act to Prevent Pernicious Ac- 
tivities,’ known as the Hatch Act. 
This Act prohibits officers or employ- 
ees of the U.S. Government from par- 
ticipating in the management of po- 
litical campaigns. Because of serious 
differences of opinion among organi- 
zations whose members are affected, 
the Committee recommends that the 
resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council with instructions to co- 
operate with said organizations in se- 
curing satisfactory amendments to the 
Hatch Act which will not hamper the 
rights of employees to exercise their 
right of suffrage, and at the same time 
give them adequate protection against 
coercive action by superior adminis- 
trators or others in position to deter- 
mine their tenure or welfare in their 
employment. 

(1948, pp. 254, 474) Res. 67 called 
for repeal of those provisions of the 
Hatch Act that restrict government 
workers in the exercise of their politi- 
cal rights. 

(1948, pp. 261, 474) Res. 81 pro- 
vided: 

Whereas—One of the most valued 
rights in a democracy is the right to 
participate in the electoral processes 
whereby the people’s representatives 
are chosen to become the governing 
body of the country, and 


Whereas—Due to the provisions of 
the Hatch Act this right is denied to 
those civil servants and others who 
work in the various subdivisions of 
our government service, and 

Whereas—The Hatch Act by pre- 
venting those workers in government 
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service from participating in political — 
activity, has reduced those workers to — 
the status of second-class citizens, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
shall go on record as favoring the re- 
peal of those provisions of the Hatch 
Act that restrict government workers 
in the exercise of their political rights. — 


(1950, p. 159) In line with the 
declaration at the 1948 Convention, we — 
continued in all ways possible to sup- 
port efforts to repeal the Hatch “pure 
politics’ Act during 1950. During 
the year, now that a graduated scale 
of penalties has been provided by the 
Congress for Hatch Act offenses in 
Public Law 753, we look forward con- 
fidently to final adoption of our pro- 
gram for complete repeal. 

The Second Session of the Eightieth 
Congress considerably modified the ap- 
plicability of the Hatch Act to local 
politics. 

The President vetoed H.R. 1243 on 
the grounds that the bill gave pref-— 
erential treatment to the District of 
Columbia over other communities 
throughout the country and for the 
further reason that the bill “represents — 
an encroachment upon the long-recog- 
nized prerogative of the Chief Execu-_ 
tive to maintain in confidence those 
papers and documents which, in the 
public interest, he feels should be so 
maintained.”  : 

The bill H.R. 9023 to modify the 
Hatch Act by permitting graduated 
penalties instead of arbitrary and out- 
right dismissal, was passed and sent 
to the President for signature. a 

(1954, pp. 407, 593) Res. 93 recorded 
opposition to the Hatch Act as op- 
pressive and unjust in that it denies 
Federal Government employees their 
constitutional guarantees under the 
Bill of Rights and instructed the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. to support 
legislation repealing the Act. 


Hatters (Tariff)—(1928, p. 200) We 
are reliably informed that eighty-five” 
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per cent of all straw hats made in 
Italy are for American consumption, 
while American hatters, members of 
the United Hatters of North America, 
are working half-time, or in total 
idleness six months each year. 

Statistics show that approximately 
one hundred thousand dozens of felt 
hats were imported during the first 
seven months of this year and should 
this rate continue for the balance of 
the year, it means an importation of 
two million felt hats in 1928. 

The wool hat industry is in total 
idleness while approximately eighteen 
million wool hats were imported dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. 

This condition is not only due to 
inadequate tariff protection, but to 
wrong classification and valuation, 
which permits hats in their finished 
state, to be appraised far below their 
real value because the trimmings are 
not attached, although they are cut 
and fitted and placed inside of each 
hat. 

(P. 201) The officers of the A. F. 
of L. were directed to take up the com- 
plaint with the view of adjusting the 
conditions referred to. 


_ Hawaii (also see: Territorial Feder- 
ations of Labor). 


Statehood — (1937, pp. 164, 318) 


-§. Con. Res. 18, which passed the 


Congress, provides for the appoint- 
ment of a joint Congressional Commit- 
tee of 24 to investigate statehood and 
other subjects relating to the welfare 
of the Territory of Hawaii. A report 
is to be made by the Committee not 
later than January 15, 1938. 

Owing to the fact that the great 
majority of the residents of Hawaii 
are Asiatics the A. F. of L. believed 
that any movement to grant statehood 
to Hawaii should be opposed. 

(1953, pp. 439, 654) Res. 109, in- 
troduced by delegate from Honolulu 
central body requested A. F. of L. to 
approve proposed legislation to grant 
statehood to Hawaii. The resolution 
was approved. 
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(1954, p. 591) Reaffirmed position 
of 1953 convention favoring statehood 
for Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 
“We believe the citizens of these terri- 
tories are entitled to full participa- 
tion in the Government of our coun- 
a ae 


Labor Situation, Wartime — (1942, 
p. 47) In the last report (1941) on 
the labor situation in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the inequality of wages, hours, 
and working conditions was stressed 
strongly, not only the inequalities ex- 
isting between Oriental and_ local 
“white” labor, but also for mainland 
recruited labor for war projects. 


To combat this situation, Labor real- 
ized that a concerted and energetic 
organizing program was required and, 
with the appointment of an American 
Federation of Labor organizer in 
Hawaii, this program immediately got 
under way. Within the past year, five 
new local unions were organized, two 
locals reorganized and extensive or- 
ganizing campaigns carried on by all 
unions, especially in the Building and 
Construction Trades. A fair example 
of the success of the organizing drive 
is shown by the results gained by the 
carpenters local union, from a mem- 
bership of approximately 50, last year, 
to well over 1,500 at the present time 
and increasing steadily. 


While much assistance was given 
to the organizing drive by mainland 
recruited labor, this has been balanced 
by the reluctance on the part of many 
hundreds of these same workers to 
“clear in” to the local unions of their 
crafts. As a result, because of the 
turnover of workers coming to and 
leaving the Islands, several locals have 
lost membership. This situation causes 
much dissatisfaction in the local un- 
ions. While the mainland worker con- 
tends he is here for only a limited 
time and expects to return to his 
“home local,” he does not see the need 
for transferring; the local worker 
contends that the burden of making 
gains and bettering conditions rests 
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entirely with the local union and to do 
this a strong local membership is 
necessary. 

With the advent of the Jap sneak 
attack on Hawaii, December 7, 1941, 
and the resultant declaration of war, 
the entire labor picture changed over- 
night, 

Military law for the Hawaiian Is- 
lands was invoked, with its resultant 
restrictions. Red Cross Units, 
Civilian Defense and Disaster Coun- 
cils mobilized. Emergency air raid 
shelters were hastily constructed. 
Shop and store windows were taped, 
public buildings were reinforced with 
sand bags. Volunteer and emergency 
units went into action to care for the 
needy. Every resource was being 
utilized in preparation for further at- 
tacks or possible invasion. 


On the morning of December 8, 
1941, after a short conference of labor 
representatives, a committee was se- 
lected to confer with military authori- 
ties to offer all the resources and as- 
sistance at our command and ascertain 
where our facilities could be used to 
the best advantage, and also to offer 
our wholehearted and complete co- 
operation. 

A council of representatives for 
Army, Navy, Industry, and Labor and 
known as the Coordinating Council 
was the result of our efforts in this 
direction. This council was later ab- 
sorbed by the Office of the Military 
Governor and, with the addition of 
representatives of the United States 
and Territorial Departments of Labor, 
is now known as the Labor Advisory 
Council. 

The task that lay ahead for Labor 
included the requests for assistance; 
the 24 hours a day and 7 days a week 
program on all war projects; the im- 
possibility of local unions holding 
meetings; and the influx of new thou- 
sands of workers to speed defense 
construction and repair, with their at- 
tendant problems; the evacuation of 
families back to the mainland, with 
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pleas for financial assistance for this 
purpose. The Federation was re- 
quested to classify and list our mem- 
bership for emergency or disaster 
tasks after their regular hours of 
work, and to survey our membership 
for additional workers for the war 
project. This threw a terrific burden 
upon the limited resources of the local 
offices maintained by the affiliated un- 
ions of the Building and Construction 
Trades Council. 


With these problems confronting 
them and realizing the necessity of 
maintaining a headquarters to assist 
all local unions, to combat the anti- 
union attitude of local industry, a 
request for financial assistance was 
sent to President Green. As a result 
of that appeal, $5,000 was sent. - For- 
tified with this fund, they have been 
able not only to assist those in need 
of financial help as a result of the Jap 
attack, but to maintain many of our 
previous gains and in many instances 
make new ones. 


The inducement of high wages on 
war projects naturally resulted in a 
mass diversion of manpower from 
private or non-defense industries to 
war projects. The immediate threat 
to the economic life of the community 
by the sudden upheaval of the regular 
order of things was recognized by the 
military authorities and Labor alike 
and to combat this situation a military 
order freezing all workers to war 
projects, utilities and sources of sup- 
ply controlled by the Army or the 
Navy was invoked. This military order 
left the door open to many employers 
and project superintendents to issue 
bulletins and invoke labor practices 
that were not only conflicting but very 
confusing and created a very chaotic 
condition. 

After the Labor Advisory Council 
was designated by the Military Gov- 
ernor to make recommendations to re- 
lieve this chaotic condition, a new 
military order was drafted, that not 
only applied to workers on war proj- 
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ects, utilities, and sources of supply 
controlled by the Army or the Navy, 
but also was applicable to hospitals, 
plantations, longshoremen and steve- 
dores. However, at Labor’s insistence 
the door was left open to make wage 
adjustments and as a result, on May 3, 
1942, a new wage schedule for all war 
projects was put into effect. This 
schedule granted increases to all work- 
ers on war projects but did not con- 
tain the provision for wage increases 
for other industries covered by the 
labor freeze order. As a result of this 
inequality to workers, considerable 
discontent is prevalent. Employees of 
utilities, hospitals, etc., are frozen to 
their jobs at very low wages com- 
pared to wages paid workers on war 
projects and doing comparable work. 

There is ample evidence, at this 
writing, that the employers are not 
making any attempt to relieve the 
plight of these workers. 


Employers in the retail trade, milk 
distribution, breweries, culinary, and 
other businesses that do not come 
under the provisions of the freeze 
order, are being forced to make wage 
adjustments due to the labor shortage. 
In many cases, the bonus system is be- 
ing used instead of definite hourly 
Wage increases. 

When the liquor ban was lifted, in 
February, liquor stores, bars and 
breweries were again allowed to oper- 
ate under strict regulations. They 
were faced with a very serious labor 
shortage, as their employees had, by 
this time, become scattered to various 
industries and those coming under 
provisions of the freeze order were 
consequently frozen to their new em- 
ployers. This caused a huge drop in 
the membership of unions covering 
these industries. 

Labor has also been successful in 
their demand that where wage in- 
equalities exist on war projects, ad- 
justments will be made. To carry out 

_ this provision, a Board of Review is 
tow established within the Labor Ad- 
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visory Council. This Board is com- 
posed of three members: one repre- 
sentative each from United States 
Government, Industry and Labor. Since 
the new wage schedule, as of March, 
1942, went into effect, adjustments 
have been made for reinforced iron 
workers; operating engineer appren- 
tices; and tractor and caterpillar op- 
erators. While Labor realizes the 
present wage rates are still lower than 
those paid in many sections of the 
mainland, we must point out that 
labor is being recruited on the main- 
land for these lower rates. 


With the constant shifting of work- 
ers between the mainland and Hawaii, 
it is impossible to keep a check on the 
actual number of organized workers 
in this area, but all unions affiliated 
with the Building and Construction 
Trades have shown large increases in 
their membership. The organizing 
drives for these unions among local 
workers has been very effective and 
has brought encouraging results. 
While there are approximately 90,000 
workers employed on all war projects 
in the Hawaiian area, there are an 
estimated 20,000 workers organized 
and every effort is being made to 
carry unionization to all workers. 


Immediately following the declara- 
tion of war, Labor voluntarily sus- 
pended Sunday as a calendar day for 
overtime payment and the workers 
now receive overtime rates after 8 
hours per day and 44 hours per week. 
Premium pay for holidays has also 
been voluntarily suspended by Labor 
and, in order to keep employers in 
non-defense industries from pocketing 
premium pay ordinarily paid to em- 
ployees for holidays, they are now 
directed by their employees to turn 
this premium pay over to the Army 
and Navy Relief Funds, USO, and 
Red Cross. 

The Central Labor Council of Hono- 
lulu lay dormant for several months 
following the Jap attack. The reason 
for this is obvious, as delegates to the 
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Council were all working under the 
new all-out program. However, after 
much correspondence had been sent to 
local unions and their delegates, a 
meeting was finally held early in May 
and from this meeting a Coordinating 
and Organizing Committee was set up, 
consisting chiefly of the several busi- 
ness agents of local unions. This com- 
mittee is cooperating fully and com- 
pletely with the military authorities. 


Through this committee, a proposal 
of a union stabilization plan has been 
submitted to the military authorities. 
This is now being considered and we 
are hopeful that such a plan will be 
put into effect and that the patriotic 
attitude of the workers in Hawaii will 
not cost them their unions, 


With the advent of military law for 
Hawaii, all the local courts were 
closed, provost courts established and 
stiff penalties are provided for viola- 
tions of military orders. 


The Territorial Legislature was 
convened in special session in Sep- 
tember, 1941, primarily to take up 
Territorial Security Legislation, in- 
cluding the so-called “M Day” Bill, 
which was passed along with two 
labor bills. 

One labor bill set up the Territorial 
Apprenticeship Law, which conforms 
to Federal Apprenticeship Standards, 
and the Territorial Apprenticeship 
Council was established under this law 
is composed of six members: three 
representing industry and three Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor union men 
representing workers. . .. A well- 
rounded and vigorous program of ap- 
prentice training with union coopera- 
tion is well under way and the results 
are indeed gratifying. 

The second labor bill to be passed at 
the special session was the Hawaii 
Wage and Hour Law, which provides 
for a minimum of 25 cents per hour 
and a maximum 48-hour week. While 
Labor fought for the equivalent stand- 
ards provided for in the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, it was decided 
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to accept these lower standards rather 
than have no law at all, as consider- 
able pressure was being exerted to 
kill the bill. Considering conditions 
prevalent in Oriental-controlled indus- 
tries especially, this law will prac- 
tically revolutionize wages and hours 
for a large number of workers. 


After considerable insistence on the 
part of Labor, the Board of Super- 
visors for Honolulu passed an ordi- 
nance to control rents. With the influx 
of workers from the mainland prior 
to December 7, many bringing their 
families along with them, a shortage 
of housing facilities ensued. Landlords 
in all too many instances took advan- 
tage of the situation and rentals 
soared to new high levels. By th 
passage of this ordinance, the fai 
rent date was set as of May 27, 1941, 
the day the President of the Unite 
States declared an emergency existed. 


A Rent Control Commission of fiv 
men was set up by this ordinance 
along with an Administrator and a 
staff of inspectors who investigate al 
complaints. The Administrator then 
sets a fair rental comparable to or the 
same as of May, 1941. Landlords and 
tenants alike have the right of ap- 
peal to the Commission if they are 
dissatisfied with the Administrator’s 
decision. Labor has one member on 
this Commission. 


With the advent of war, food prices” 
also soared to new levels and at peng 
centages completely out of tune to 
mainland increases. Seeing the possi- 
bility of a wage “freeze” at 1940 to 
1941 levels, Labor petitioned the May- 
or of Honolulu to set up a Fact Find: 
ing Committee to survey the circum: 
stances surrounding this increase in 
food costs. ¥ 


The Mayor, after some delay, ap- 
pointed the requested committee and 
Labor is represented by one member, 
Due to the many matters attendant to 
the gathering and digesting of infor 
mation, plus the reluctance on the part 
of importers and wholesalers to co- 
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operate, the committee, up to this 
writing, has not completed its report. 

As this report is written, we are in 
receipt of information from Washing- 
ton that Judge I. M. Stainback has 
just been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to the Governorship of Ha- 
waii to replace Governor J. B. Poin- 
dexter. Labor has high hope that this 
change will be favorable. 


With territorial elections coming up 
in November, considerable interest 
prevails as to how much effect mili- 
tary law will have. Labor unions are 
being circularized by the Central La- 
bor Council’s Coordinating and Organ- 
izing Committee to have all eligible 
members register. The non-partisan 
policies of the American Federation 
of Labor will be strictly adhered to by 
the local unions. 


Workers are purchasing war bonds 
to the limit of their ability by volun- 
tary individual purchases and the pay- 
roll allotment plan that practically all 
industries, contractors, and the Navy 
Yard have in effect for the convenience 
of their employees. Many unions have 
purchased bonds from their local 
treasuries and have stamp and bond 
applications available for their mem- 
bers. 

That Labor is cooperating with 
these bond purchase programs is at- 
tested by the fact that Hawaii’s 
monthly quota has been exceeded and 
on the first day of May (it is known 
in Hawaii as Lei Day) was changed 
this year to Bond Day and the one- 
day sales exceeded the quota set for 
the entire month. 


Immediately following the Jap at- 
tack on Hawaii, Local Union B-1260, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, inaugurated a cam- 
paign to raise funds to purchase med- 
ical equipment for the Civilian De- 
fense organizations. Many local un- 
ions throughout the mainland con- 
tributed to this fund and as a result 
of the success of this drive an ambu- 
lance was purchased and donated to 
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the Emergency Medical Relief Asso- 
ciation. Contributions were also made 
to the Army and Navy Relief funds. 


So many problems have confronted 
Labor in this combat area since the 
declaration of war that it is almost 
impossible to enumerate all of them 
and while we feel that Hawaii is the 
“experimental grounds” for labor re- 
lations policies, everything possible is 
being done to safeguard the interests 
of the workers and the security of 
these Islands. 


The cooperative spirit that Labor is 
maintaining with Army and Navy au- 
thorities is commended by these au- 
thorities and Labor today is standing 
in a very healthy position when war- 
time and economic conditions are con- 
sidered, for Labor remembers Pearl 
Harbor! 


(1942, p. 505) Following report of 
convention committee was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

This portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report deals with conditions in 
Hawaii before and after the attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. The Council points 
out that so many problems have con- 
fronted Labor in this combat area since 
the declaration of war, that it is al- 
most impossible to enumerate all of 
them for Hawaii is in reality “experi- 
mental ground” because of its exposed 
position in the Pacific. 


The Council further recommends the 
cooperative spirit Labor is maintaining 
with the Army and Navy authorities 
in Hawaii. 

(1943, p. 526) As this Island is a 
supply and operational center for the 
Pacific campaign, there has been much 
Army and Navy construction. We note 
the very gradual release from military 
control and restoration of civilian gov- 
ernment and controls. 


We heartily commend the spirit and 
patriotism of union labor on the Island 
and recommend that all national and 
international unions be urged to give 
them aid and support. 
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(1947, p. 416) Several resolutions 
were submitted to the convention call- 
ing for investigations into labor or- 
ganizations in Hawaii which it was 
charged were Communist-controlled 
and to determine other undesirable 


conditions in the labor movement 
there. These were referred to the 
Executive Council for appropriate 
action. : 


Hazardous Duty Pay, Temporary— 
(1952, pp. 69, 5384) Res. 127: 

Whereas—No provisions in added 
compensation are provided for classi- 
fied Civil Service employes engaged 
in temporary hazardous assignments, 
and 

Whereas—A study in compensation 
benefits reveals per diem employes are 
receiving extra compensation for the 
same temporary hazardous work, and 


Whereas—The temporary hazard- 
ous work involves submarine trials in- 
cluding submerging, therefore, be it 

Resolved — That classified Civil 
Service employes engaged in tem- 
porary hazardous duties shall receive 
50 per cent additional to their sched- 
uled rate of pay while engaged in such 
duties, said temporary hazardous duty 
pay to conform in length of time and 
percent as is paid a per diem employe 
engaged in temporary hazardous duty, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That legislation to ac- 
complish this be introduced by the 
American Federation of Labor into 
the next session of Congress. 


Headquarters Building, A. F. of L., 
(New)—Upon recommendation of the 
Executive Council, approved by con- 
vention, a site was purchased at 815 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. and 
on June 8, 1954 contract was given 
for the construction of a new, modern 
office building as headquarters for the 
American Federation of Labor. Before 
completion of the building, a merger 
was arranged between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the 
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new Office building became the head- j 
quarters for the merged AFL-CIO, 
occupancy being effected in May 1956. 


Headquarters Site Selected—(1947, 
p. 169) The purchase of a site for 
future A. F. of L. Headquarters was — 
reported to the convention as follows: 


The Executive Council, after some 
months of negotiation, has completed 
the purchase of a very fine piece of 
property as a site for a future Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor building. 


The present headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been badly overcrowded for many 
years, but due to the war it was not 
possible to make any purchase for a 
future home for the American Fed- — 
eration of Labor until this time. 


The property purchased is directly t 
opposite the White House and con- 
sists of 29,918 square feet, with a 
frontage of 100 feet on H Street, fac- 
ing Lafayette Park, and 112.16 feet 
on Sixteenth Street. It is in the finest — 
section of Washington convenient to 
the hotels and various government 
agencies with which the American — 
Federation of Labor has contacts. } 

(1947, p. 428) Convention unani- 
mously approved report of committee: 


We are happy to report here the 
purchase of a site for a new A. F. of L. 
Building in Washington, situated di- 
rectly across from the White House 
on one of the most historic spots in” 
Washington. The new building will 
well tell the world of the growth of 
members, power and prestige of the 
American Federation of Labor. May 
we in this new building rededicate our-— 
selves to meet the newer demands 
made on the movement with newer 
and even better means, but with a zeal 
and devotion which characterized the 
devotion of those who have made the 
purchase of this building possible. 

We endorse the action of the Coun- 
cil. 

(1958, p. 45) For a number of 
years, the need for a new headquar- 
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ters for the American Federation of 
Labor, to be located in Washington, 
D. C., has been under consideration. 
In 1947, the Federation purchased a 
plot of ground for this purpose at 16th 
and H Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor now feels 
that the time has come to start the 
erection of this building and prelimi- 
nary plans have been prepared. These 
plans are based on a proposal to carry 
out an exchange of property with St. 
John’s Church, which is on the corner 
of 16th and H Street, N. W., and which 
adjoins our property. This exchange 
gives to St. John’s the property now 
known as 1525 H Street, N. W., in ex- 
change for two small buildings on 
16th Street adjoining our present 
property on the north. This would 
result in enlarging our frontage on 
16th Street from 112 feet to a total of 
168 foot frontage. The proposal of 
St. John’s is to exchange these prop- 
erties with St. John’s Church paying 
to the American Federation of Labor 
the difference in land values based on 
the square foot cost of the property 
purchased by the American Federation 
of Labor in 1947. This would mean 
that in the exchange the American 
Federation of Labor would receive 
something more than $100,000 in cash 
from St. John’s Church. 

The Executive Council recommends 
that upon the consummation of this 
exchange and the approval of the 
plans by the Fine Arts Commission of 
the District of Columbia and the vari- 
ous civic departments of the District, 
that the Trustees of the American 
Federation of Labor Building Fund 
be empowered and directed by this 
Convention to proceed with the erec- 
tion of a new headquarters building 
for the American Federation of Labor 
on the following plan of financing: 


This plan for implementing and fi- 
nancing this proposal is based on a 
cost of approximately $3,500,000. This 
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cost would include all the things nec- 
essary and appropriate for the con- 
struction of this building, such as 
architects’ and contractors’ charges, 
insurance, bonds, licenses, interim 
maintenance, etc. This would not in- 
clude the cost of the land which is 
already owned outright by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The construction of this new build- 
ing would be financed by an initial 
cash expenditure of approximately 
$500,000 by the American Federation 
of Labor and the issuance of first 
mortgage bonds by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the amount of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 secured by a 
trust indenture on the land and im- 
provements located and to be built 
on 16th Street. Such bonds would be 
issued in the course of construction in 
order to avoid unnecessary interest 
charges. They would not be offered to 
the public generally or to individuals. 
They would be offered only to national 
and international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
State Federations, City Central Bodies 
and Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
privilege of purchasing these interest- 
bearing bonds would be apportioned 
between the various organizations 
eligible to purchase the same in rea- 
sonable proportion to the size of the 
organization. In the event that all the 
bonds are not subscribed by those 
eligible on the first offering, the Trus- 
tees would be empowered to sell these 
bonds to eligible unions who may wish 
to purchase bonds in addition to their 
original quota. 


Retirement of these bonds would be 
made to commence about three years 
after completion of the building and 
(based on an issue of $3,000,000) would 
be retired at the minimum rate of 
$150,000 per year for a period not ex- 
ceeding twenty years. Choice of bonds 
to be retired at any time could either 
be made by lot or possibly by a method 
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which could permit retirement of a 
pro rata or percentage of bonds held 
by each organization. The bonds would 
be at 3% per cent interest. At this 
rate, when all bonds are outstanding, 
interest charges would be approxi- 
mately $105,000 per annum and would 
be reduced as bonds were retired. 
Initial construction costs, including 
architects’ fees, up to approximately 
$500,000 would be paid from the 
American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing Fund, supplemented, if necessary, 
by funds transferred from the Gen- 
eral Fund of the American Federation 
of Labor. Interest and retirement 
charges would be paid in a similar 
manner. In this connection, possible 
proceeds from the sale or lease of the 
present headquarters building should 
be taken into account. 


The issuance of such first mortgage 
bonds is subject to regulation not only 
under the Securities Act of 19338, as 
amended, but under the Trust Inden- 
ture Act of 1939. Under the Trust 
Indenture Act, indenture trustees must 
be disinterested, and at least one must 
be an independent institutional trus- 
tee, that is, a trust company subject 
to governmental supervision or ex- 
amination. There is no local District 
of Columbia Securities Commission. 


If a ruling could be obtained ex- 
empting such bonds from the pro- 
visions of both of these Federal Acts, 
the issuance of these bonds would be 
greatly facilitated. Such an exemption 
would render it unnecessary to fur- 
nish the extraordinary amount of de- 
tailed information usually required 
and would greatly shorten procedures 
before the Commission. Unless ex- 
emption were secured, proceedings be- 
fore the Commission would probably 
entail a delay of several months in the 
financing of construction. 

If the issue is not exempted from 
registration by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, consideration 
should be given to interim methods of 
financing pending completion of regis- 
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tration. For example, a construction 
loan might be obtained with the land 
as security. Under this method, notes 
would be issued by the American Fed- — 
eration of Labor and secured by a 
trust deed on the land as the funds — 
were required during the course of — 
construction. The proceeds of these 
notes given by the American Fed-— 
eration of Labor would be placed in ~ 
the depository bank to the credit of 
the American Federation of Labor and — 
paid out to the contractor upon cer- 
tificates of the architects showing the ~ 
completion of the various stages of 
the construction. After the building — 
was completed, bonds issued by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
secured by the land and completed — 
building would be sold to the organiza-— 
tions previously mentioned, and a 
: 


a ee ee 


proceeds used to retire the construc- 

tion loan, thus providing permanent — 

financing of the completed building. — 
i] 


The Executive Council therefore 
recommends to this Convention that 
approval be given to the incoming — 
Executive Council to proceed sub- 
stantially in accordance with the fore-— 
going plan for the erection of a new 
building for the American Federation © 
of Labor, of course, upon the exchange ~ 
of property with St. John’s Church 
and the approval of our plans by the 
Fine Arts Commission and other com-— 
parable civic authorities. 


It is further recommended that the 
incoming Executive Council be em- 
powered to make any alterations, 
changes or additions to this plan 
which may, in its discretion, be deemed 
necessary or appropriate to further 
implement and carry out the fore- 
going proposals, and to authorize the 
performance of any and all acts nec- 
essary to the execution thereof. 


(1954, p. 43) The E.C. reported de- 
tails of transactions entered into by 
and between the Trustees of the A. F. 
of L. and The Vestry of St. Johns 
Church whereby property was con- 
veyed to the A. F. of L. for the pur- 
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pose of erecting a new headquarters 
building as authorized by the 1953 
Convention of the A. F. of L. The 
Council reported that a contract had 
been negotiated for the erection of the 
new building and that actual work 
had started on August 27, 1954. 


(1955, p. 44) The E.C. Report con- 
tained the following statement on the 
new headquarters building: 

In the report on the new American 
Federation of Labor headquarters 
building made to the Seventy-third 
Convention, it was pointed out that 
the demolition of the structures on 
the building site started on August 
19, 1954, and ground-breaking cere- 
monies took place August 27, 1954, 
with President Meany digging the 
first shovel of ground for excavation. 

The first concrete for the founda- 
tion of the new building was poured 
on August 28, 1954, and the first steel 
was put in place on January 24, 1955. 
In a very impressive ceremony on 
April 30, 1955, the cornerstone was 
laid for the new building, and a 
hermetically sealed container was in- 
serted into the cornerstone which in- 
eluded the following: 

1. The Declaration of Independence 


2. The Constitution of the United 
States 


3. Proceedings of the 1881, 1886, 
1954 A. F. of L. Conventions 


4. Convention Proceedings of the 
Departments of the A. F. of L. 


5. The Clayton Act 
6. The Merger Agreement, AFL- 


CIO 
7. The No-Raiding Agreement, 
AFL-CIO 


8. Internal Disputes Plan 


9. Constitution and latest Proceed- 
ings of ICFTU 


10. Proceedings of ORIT 


11. Constitution and Proceedings of 
ILO 


12. Pictures of Executive Council 
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13. Statements by Executive Council 
members looking to the future 
of the labor movement 

14. Artist’s sketch of the new build- 
ing 

15. Picture of President Robert By- 
ron of the Sheet Metal Workers 
and the story of the making and 
sealing of the cornerstone box 

16. Publications from A. F, of L. 
staff departments of Research, 
Education, Union Label, Legisla- 
tion and Social Insurance 

17. A brief history of the American 
Labor Movement 

18. Norris-LaGuardia Act 

19. Trades Union Congress Report 

The full text of addresses by President 
George Meany of the A. F. of L., and 
President Eisenhower. Walter P. Reu- 
ther, President of the C.1.0., sent a 
telegram of greeting which was in- 
cluded in the report of the E.C. 

At the conclusion, President Eisen- 
hower and President Meany put the 
hermetically sealed box in its place. 

The top-most steel was put into 
place on May 5, 1955, and as of June, 
1955, everyone was doing their utmost 
to complete part of the building 
construction so that it would be ready 
for occupancy on the designated date 
of December 15, 1955. 


Health (also see: Poultry Inspec- 
tion; Fluoridization; Consumer Protec- 
tion; Social Security; Industrial Food 
Committees and Feeding). 


Occupational Diseases — (1925, p. 
282) Occupational diseases resulting 
from poisons, dusts, fumes, gases and 
other trade hazards, as well as indus- 
trial accidents and explosions, are 
menacing the ranks of the trade union 
movement in America. 


The A. F. of L. recognizes the need 
for controlling dangerous working 
conditions as part of the trade union 
struggle to improve the economic sta- 
tus of workers. The whole subject 
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matter of workers’ health education 
was made part of the duties of the 
education committee. 


(1929, p. 251) Directed the E.C. to 
use every effort to secure relief for the 
painters who are suffering from occu- 
pational dermatitis. 

(1930, p. 373) The A. F. of L. re- 
quests and urges the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish a bureau to test and 
investigate chemical compounds, ma- 
terials and processes used in industry 
in order to discover the effects on the 
health of employees coming in contact 
with the chemical compounds, mate- 
rials and new processes, this Bureau to 
be a part of the Public Health Service. 


Health Insurance (see also: general 
subject: Social Insurance) —(1935, p. 
593) The A. F. of L. goes on record 
urging the enactment of socially con- 
structive health insurance legislation 
through Congress and the individual 
States. 


(1936, p. 160) In accord with reso- 
lutions adopted by the past two con- 
ventions, we have reviewed the avail- 
able information on costs of medical 
care, adequacy of medical services, 
and methods of pooling the costs of 
medical care by cooperatives and 
health insurance legislation. 


We find additional reasons for rec- 
ommending health insurance and pro- 
visions for medical service within the 
reach of all in the relation between 
sickness and dependency. If we as a 
nation had considered and met the 
problem of providing adequate medi- 
cal care for all, our present relief 
problem would be greatly simplified. 


Medical care is not provided accord- 
ing to need but according to capacity 
to pay. Accordingly, facilities for med- 
ical service are best in those commu- 
nities where wealth abounds and 
where incomes are highest. This is 
true also of public health facilities. 
As the report of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care found: A bar- 
rier, in a large part economic, stands 
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between the practitioners, able and 
willing to serve, and patients needing 
the service but unwilling or unable to 
pay for it. Unfortunately, disease vis- 
its the poor with even greater fre- 
quency than those able to pay the 
doctors. 


In 1929, the Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care found 1,100,000 per- 
sons in medical service, about 500,000 
in private practice and the rest in 
medical institutions and selling medi- 
cal supplies. There were 7,000 hos- 
pitals, with a capacity of slightly less” 
than 1,000,000 beds. Approximately 
63 per cent of those in hospitals were 
under Government control, supplying 
73 per cent of all patient days of 
service. There were 8,000 clinic and 
out-patient departments of hospitals. 
Every state and large city and some 
of the small ones had health depart- 
ments with full-time personnel. 


This committee found that medical 
care received by all income groups 
was less than adequate, and that the 
lower income groups received less 
than the higher levels although the 
incidence of illness was practically the 
same in all families or for all indi- 
viduals. In lower income groups, under 
$1,200, there is no medical care for 
half the persons included. In addition, 
one of the greatest lacks in medical 
service is in the field of mental hy- 
giene which the committee reported 
its inability to measure. Need of facil- 
ities to deal with early cases was 
found in almost every community. 
Early treatment would prevent the 
development of many hospital cases. 
The result is preventable illnesses, 
preventable deaths, and persons going 
through life with physical and mental 
handicaps that medical science could 
cure or alleviate. 

In 1929, $3,656,000,000 was spent 
for medical services. Of this, 29.8 per 
cent went to physicians in private 
practice; 12.2 per cent to dentists; 
23.4 per cent to hospitals; 18.2 per 
cent for medicines; 3.3 per cent to 
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public health; 5.5 per cent to nurses; 
3.4 per cent to oculists, and 4.2 per 
cent to all others. 

Out of 1,000,000 persons in a normal 
year 470,000 will have no recognizable 
illness; 320,000 will be sick once; 140,- 
000 will be sick twice; 50,000 will be 
sick three times; 20,000 will be sick 
four or more times. 

No person can tell in advance into 
which group he or his family may fall 
during the year. 

Although the individual of the lower 
income groups cannot forsee sickness 
and save against the need for medi- 
cal care, it is possible to predict both 
the incidence and duration of illness 
for a group, and accumulate group 
reserves for payment of medical care, 
if the group is large enough. 

Practically no family with an in- 
come less than $5,000 could bear the 
costs of a major illness without under- 
going hardships. Nine out of every 
ten families have annual incomes un- 
der $5,000. In 1929 there were six 
million families with incomes under 
$1,000; twelve millions under $1,500; 
sixteen millions under $2,000; nine- 
teen millions or 71 per cent under 
$2,500. 

A study of costs of sickness in 1,000 
typical families with incomes rang- 
ing from $1,200 to $2,000 showed the 
cost of medical care for sickness in 
218 of these families, amounted to 
over $100; in 80 families, costs ex- 
ceeded $200; and in 16 of these 80 
families they ranged from $400 to 
$700 or about one-third of the family 
income. In families with incomes un- 
der $1,200, it is even more impossible 
for the family to meet the expense. 
Clearly, the costs of serious sickness 
is nothing short of a cataclysm to 
these families. Dr. I. S. Falk makes 
this doubly significant estimate of 
the total costs of sickness: 

Families with incomes of $1,200 to 
$2,500, loss in earnings $650,000,000; 
cost of medical care, $1,200,000,000; 
Less than $1,200, loss in earnings, 
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250,000,000; medical care, $300,000,000. 
It will be noted that in each income 
class, medical costs are more than 
the losses of income, and that medical 
care for the higher income group is 
four times that for the lower group. 
From these figures it is obvious that 
the risk of incurring bills for medical 
care is more serious than the loss in 
wages due to the sickness. If these 
persons could have medical care at 
least equal to that of the $1,200-$2,500 
income group, a big social and eco- 
nomic loss would have been eliminated. 


The total amount spent for various 
medical services comes in the follow- 
ing proportions from the separate 
sources listed: federal, state and local 
governments provide 14 _ percent; 
philanthropy supplies 5 percent; in- 
dustry 2 percent; and family and indi- 
vidual incomes 79 percent. 


The annual costs of medical care 
for our whole population are esti- 
mated at $3,656,000,000, or 4 percent 
of all national income. This total is 
divided almost equally between prac- 
titioners and institutions. If this ex- 
penditure is viewed as the nation’s 
health bill, Dr. Falk estimates the an- 
nual charge per person at $30. Elim- 
inating the proportion paid from 
taxes, Dr. Falk estimated that the 
average individual paid from $23 to 
$24 from his private purse, or the 
average family’s bill was $108. But, 
of course, the lower income groups do 
not have equal service. The bill for 
the family under $1,200 averaged $50. 
Those of families with incomes over 
$10,000 averaged $500. If illness each 
year could be covered by these average 
estimates, even a family with an in- 
come less than $1,200 might be able 
to provide for its costs. But illness in 
the family may be negligible for sev- 
eral years and then unexpectedly fas- 
ten on a member of the family making 
necessary medical services amounting 
to $500 or more. Five hundred dollars 
subtracted from an income that sup- 
plies bare necessities plunges the fam- 
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ily into desperation. Here is a serious 
problem that we need to solve both 
in the interests of the victims of sick- 
ness and those who provide medical 
service. 

We find these conclusions: While 
illness for the individual or an indi- 
vidual family is unpredictable, illness 
for the nation and the average family 
is knowable in advance. 

Only the higher income groups can 
meet sickness costs out of current 
income, yet, since serious illness comes 
as an emergency, it must be paid for 
out of current income. Those with 
smaller incomes must budget; that is, 
use the insurance principle of con- 
tributing average costs to meet aver- 
age risks into a group fund adequate 
to meet the needs of the group. Ob- 
viously, the larger the group, the bet- 
ter risks can be distributed and the 
smaller the charges against all. A 
number of families have incomes that 
cannot be stretched to include even 
payment of average costs of illness. 
If we believe that the sick must have 
medical care and that all have a right 
to good health, we cannot lose time 
in attacking the problem of providing 
adequate services. 

Obviously, the larger income group 
can provide what they need, but they 
will benefit by social provisions for 
the better organization of medical 
service and for the best physical agen- 
cies freely available to all, such as 
hospitals, laboratory services, X-ray, 
operating rooms, and various diag- 
nostic equipment. For the lowest in- 
come families, medical services must 
be provided by society. For the mid- 
dle income groups, there is a choice 
between cooperative medicine and the 
governmental insurance method with 
medical service under governmental 
auspices. Three factors are increas- 
ing the scope of public health activities 
in the opinion of the Surgeon-General 
of the United States. 

“First, although many human ail- 
ments can be treated satisfactorily 
with limited equipment, scientific ad- 
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vances have increased constantly the 
complexity and the cost of medical 
service. Second, the lowered income 
of a large part of the population has 
put medical care beyond the reach of 
an increasing number, As a result, 
many physicians, dentists and nurses” 
as well, find themselves today almost 
destitute. Third, people who are not 
ill and not confronted by a threat of 
illness are unwilling or uneducated to 
pay out of pocket for a preventive 
service.” 

The problems of providing medical 
care for the prevention and cure of 
disease are fundamental to the con-— 
servation of our nation. These are 
not problems that can be safely sit 


to individual initiative, for life itself 
is at stake. 

Those whose incomes are adequate 
can pay for medical care when the 
bills are presented, while those whose - 
incomes are smaller, make partial pay- 
ments until the debt is paid. Some 
with greater desire to prepare against 
emergencies join with others in mak- 
ing fixed payments into a common — 
fund from which specific bills for 
medical care are paid. This practice 
originated in the Old World where 
friendly societies took care of this 
common need, In this country there 
are a number of pre-payments plans, 
some groups providing for service on 
a contract basis while others haye 
grown out of privately owned insti- 
tutions and services. These are prac- 
tical and beneficial provisions, though 
they lack the security which state 
supervision or administration would 
afford. 4 

There are also the company sickness” 
benefits. Large companies and cor- 
porations which paid salaries to be 
executives and office workers, found 
it hard to justify lack of concern f 
employees in production work. Some 
pay a percentage of regular wages; 
others provide a mutual benefit associ- 
ation to which employees and em- 
ployers contribute jointly, and a third 
group provides sickness insurance. 
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Some companies furnish plant medi- 
eal service. However, these plans are 
essentially different from a social se- 
curity provision, secured and adminis- 
tered by the Government. 


Sickness insurance is written by 
some private insurance companies but 
is too expensive for the average in- 
come. The base must be broad in 
order to make such insurance practi- 
cally economical. This inspires the 
question how adequate medical care 
can be supplied to all. That can be 
done only by the Federal Government. 
Two methods have been proposed and 
tried: 

(1) State medicine in which society 
assumes responsibility for medical 
eare and employs the doctors. 

(2) Sickness insurance which pro- 
vides medical care and partial payment 
of wages or normal income. 

The first method has been tried by 
one nation and a few agricultural 
areas such as Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Sickness or health insurance in Europe 
is generally under state supervision 
but is administered by voluntary or- 
ganizations. 

In most European countries, per- 
sons unable to meet costs of medical 
care out of current income, join bene- 
fit societies. Sometimes these societies 
consist only of the employees of one 
company; sometimes all insured per- 
sons of the locality; sometimes the 
members of a fraternal or friendly 
society with membership scattered 
throughout the country. The societies, 
while under government supervision, 
are self-administered. They are agen- 
cies which pool contributions to pro- 
vide unemployment benefits to the 
sick and pay for the doctor who is 
usually a private practitioner. It is 
the mutualization of medical costs by 
the application of the insurance princi- 
ple. The group pays instead of the 
individual, Usually, the individual has 
free choice as to physician. 

Health insurance is the branch of 
social] insurance which has been nota- 
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bly solvent, because contributions and 
expenditures have been adjusted from 
one fiscal period to another. However, 
Sir Arthur Newsholme observes that 
no scheme of compulsory medical in- 
surance has given all medical care 
which the sick need without assist- 
ance from state funds. Experience 
has shown that health insurance should 
be related to public health adminis- 
tration. 


The more important, older industrial 
nations have methods for providing 
health insurance. Germany led the 
way, establishing compulsory health 
insurance for industrial workers with 
its law of 1883. In 1885 the insurance 
was extended to commerce, and in 
1886 to agriculture. A provision for 
health insurance was included in the 
Federal Insurance Code of 1911 which 
covers accident and invalidism insur- 
ance also. Unemployment insurance 
was not provided until 1927. The Act 
of 1911 covered domestic and agri- 
cultural workers in addition to work- 
ers in industry and provided cash sick- 
ness benefits, medical service, ma- 
ternity benefits and family benefits. 


Nearly all German hospitals are 
government operated with salaried 
physicians. 

The local sickness insurance agency 
is a society or fund (Krankenkassen). 
They are usually on a regional basis 
and include all insured persons of the 
locality belonging to a particular type 
of fund. There are seven types. All 
persons employed and receiving an 
income not in excess of 2000M., or 
$500, are required to be insured in the 
appropriate type of fund. The society 
administers the fund to which em- 
ployers and employees contribute, the 
latter paying double the amount paid 
by the former. The society makes con- 
tracts for medical care. Sometimes the 
physicians give all their time and are 
paid either salaries or on a fixed fee 
basis. Sometimes physicians in pri- 
vate practice are subject to call at 
a fixed fee. In the larger cities a 
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close relationship between sickness in- 
surance and organized public health 
work has developed. 

Most of the German hospitals have 
some degree of government support, 
and 85 per cent of their patients are 
members of insurance societies. The 
state is accustomed to provide treat- 
ment for the very poor. 

Medical services must be provided 
without a waiting period and include: 
(1) medical attendance; (2) prescribed 
medicines, spectacles and minor sur- 
gical appliances; (3) hospitalization; 
(4) medical attendance for members 
of an insured person’s family; (5) ma- 
ternity care. 

The physician determines both cash 
payments and medical care. When 
sickness insurance was established the 
medical profession was not interested 
and consequently was not consulted. 
The non-professional or lay control was 
primarily concerned to administer its 
duties most economically. Later, the 
medical profession made demands for 
professional responsibility and _ ob- 
jected to placing responsibility for 
certification upon their shoulders. 
They held that the physician treating 
a patient should not determine his 
fitness for work, but that after the at- 
tending physician expressed his opin- 
ion, determination of cash benefits 
should lie with salaried officials of the 
society (lay and medical). 

Under the Act of July 5, 1934, the 
social insurance agencies of Germany 
were integrated into a single system. 
The societies will retain sickness funds 
but will pay a proportion into a pool 
or equalization fund. The local sick- 
ness funds administrators are also to 
administer invalidism old age and 
death benefits for salaried workers. 


The relationship between the fund 
and the doctors is now regulated by 
law through a central contract 

The British health insurance sys- 
tem began with the Act of 1911, 
covering all manual workers. The 
number of insured persons in England, 
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Wales and Scotland is approximately 
eighteen millions, 40 per cent of the 
population and 80 per cent of all gain- 
fully employed. All industrial occu- 
pations are covered, and also those 
employed in transport, agriculture and 
domestic services. 

The employer is responsible for de- 
ducting his employees’ contributions 
from wages and for forwarding this, 
together with his own contributions, 
through the post office by purchase 
of special stamps, to the National In- 
surance Fund. 


An insured person becomes eligible 
to full cash benefits after contributing 
into the fund for two years; however, 
he receives partial benefits at the end 
of six months, payable with the fourth — 
day of sickness. 


Medical benefits guaranteed all in- 
sured persons include a doctor’s sery- — 
ices, either at his office or in the pa- 
tient’s home, with such drugs and 
appliances as the practitioner may 
consider necessary. There is no wait- — 
ing period and no maximum duration — 
of medical care. The check-up by ad- — 
ministrative officials is to prevent 
certification for undue medical care. 
The service of specialists is not Pro-" q 
vided. ; 


Health insurance administration ap- 
proved many existing friendly socie- ; 
ties, benefit associations and similar 
insurance agencies as its agencies. 
Some of the commercial insurance 
companies organized societies which 
met the legal requirements and were 
approved. These approved societies” 
took over the work of registering per- 
sons for health insurance, administer- — 
ing cash benefits and some other fie 
nancial duties. Approved societies per- 
formed duties similar to the German 
Krankenkassen. However, unlike that 
German agencies, they are not or 
ganized on a regional or local basis. 
They are controlled by the insurance 
beneficiaries and not by both contrib- 
utors, employees and employers, as in 
Germany. Neither do they administer 
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medical benefits. Membership in an 
approved society is not compulsory. 


The Insurance Committee is the 
medical administrative agency. There 
is one in each county. It consists of 
elected representatives, a majority of 
whom represent insured persons while 
the rest represent local doctors, the 
local county government and Ministry 
of Health. One of the county’s repre- 
sentatives must be a doctor which is 
true also of the Ministry of Health, 
unless the committee consists of more 
than twenty-five members. Partici- 
pation by doctors in administrative 
work has been most helpful in pro- 
moting good relations with the medi- 
cal profession. The doctors of a lo- 
cality elect the panel committee con- 
sisting of physicians; the chemists 
elect the pharmaceutical committee. 
These committees are entirely sep- 
arate from the insurance committee 
and serve on local matters. 


The Ministry of Health is the cen- 
tral agency for coordinating adminis- 
tration. The staff of the Ministry su- 
pervises both cash and medical bene- 
fits. Its regional medical officers are 
whole-time salaried physicians to 
Whom insurance cases and problems 
are referred. They check abuses and 
supervise and improve medical serv- 
ices. The regional medical staff has 
since been supplemented by a regional 
dental staff. 

The development of the principles 
underlying medical administration is 
due largely to the medical administra- 
tion. 

A licensed physician may elect to 
have his name placed on the panel 
of insurance doctors. Each patient has 
a free choice of doctors. 

To correct the defects of British 
health insurance, the British Medical 
Association recommended: 

1. Enlarging the scope of medical 
benefits to include specialist treatment, 
dental service, institutional care, etc. 
2. Enlarging the scope of the insured 
population to embrace the dependents 
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of insured persons; and 3. Consolidat- 
ing the administration of insurance 
medicine with other medical bodies 
(public health, poor law, hospital serv- 
ices, etc.). 

In 1930, France adopted compulsory 
sickness insurance after years of ex- 
perience with voluntary insurance. 
When France took possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine it took over a peo- 
ple who had been accustomed to the 
benefits of the German compulsory 
health insurance plan. Hither this 
plan of the German people had to be 
scrapped or extended to the French 
people. Hence, action was expedited 
in health insurance which had been 
under consideration for about ten 
years. 

The plan covers all employed work- 
ers, excluding those with incomes over 
1,500 francs, who live in the country 
or who have no children. 


The scope of the medical service is 
like that of the German system; cash 
benefits are 50 per cent of wages, with 
an insurance against medical costs. 
The local fund (caisse) does not fur- 
nish medical care but reimburses the 
insured person for bills which sickness 
incurred, with fixed scales of payment. 


Compulsory plans are in operation 
in Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Greece, Hungary, 
Irish Free State, Japan, Jugo-Slavia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Russia, 

Denmark (1892) provides state aid 
to mutual benefit societies conforming 
to state regulations. The plan is open 
to all groups of same economic stand- 
ing, such as small farmers and civil 
service employees. Voluntary plans 
have been established also in Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Palestine, South Africa, Spain, Swe- 
den, Uruguay. 

Germany and Denmark have broad- 
ened the scope of medical service, 
while Great Britain and others have 
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restricted it to the home and office 
practice of the general practitioner. 
Some countries have developed volun- 
tary hospital insurance. In Great 
Britain, medical care has been ex- 
panded to include consultants, labora- 
tory and other diagnostic aids, eye and 
teeth service, nursing, hospital and 
other institutional services. 


Most European countries have gone 
from voluntary to compulsory health 
insurance, Many evils of voluntary 
plans have been carried over to the 
compulsory. 

We have already a restricted type 
of sickness insurance in the United 
States in our workmen’s compensation 
legislation which, in some cases, cov- 
ers occupational diseases as well as 
disability due to industrial accidents. 
These laws provide money compensa- 
tion for the loss of wages and medical 
care for disability. 

The principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation has been established by 
forty-six states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was the obvious and logi- 
cal remedy for the problem growing 
out of injured workers unable to se- 
cure redress by lawsuits, unable to 
pay for the medical service necessary 
to restore them to health, and with 
little chance of recovering working 
capacity. The result was an unneces- 
sary burden on the community and 
needless waste of human life and 
capacity. When it became obvious 
that workers were helpless victims of 
industry because their individual right 
to redress through the courts was 
made meaningless by their inability 
to pay lawyers’ fees, society formu- 
lated a policy defining its responsi- 
bility for seeing that justice was done 
and setting up simple, administrative 
machinery to compensate injured 
workers for time lost and to provide 
medical service for their injuries. The 
administrative agencies established 
non-legal procedures so as to elimi- 
nate the need for lawyers and legal 
fees. 
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q 
We made attacks on all forms of 
the major causes of social insecurity- 
accidents, sickness, unemployment, old 
age, without developing a unified or 
comprehensive program, until 1935, 
when the Social Security Act was 
passed. This was an initial step to- 
ward a comprehensive national pro- 
gram. It seemed expedient at that time 
not to include health insurance. But 
sickness is an increased cost which | 
bankrupts many families, and no pro- 
gram for social security is complete | 
without provisions for sickness. 


Health insurance is one section of 
social insurance. Social insurance is” 
the method of providing a degree of 
economic security. In the words of 
I. S. Falk: “The underlying force is 
the quest for security. Social insur- 
ance has now served for many decades" 
as a technique whereby hundreds of 
millions of people, themselves without 
substantial capital and earning small 
or modest incomes, have been given 
some measure of financial security 
against the major economic risks of 
life and living.” 

Disease, with the costs of its medi- 
cal care, is one of the most frequent 
causes of poverty and dependency and 
must be prevented or given adequate 
medical care, if social security is to be 
promoted. Health is a social as well as 
an individual concern. 

On the basis of the facts presented, 
we recommend that the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
urge the Federal Government to create 
a commission to study and recommend 
plans for coordination and improve- 
ment of our provisions for social se- 
curity and their expansion to include 
compensation and medical care for 
sickness, 

(Compulsory) — (1939, p. 194) 
“. . . At the convention in Houston, 
Texas, last year a resolution favoring 
compulsory health insurance was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council with 
instructions to investigate and take 
steps as seemed appropriate. The 


a 


seated 
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Executive Council put this question 
into the hands of its Committee on 
Social Security which has given some 
study to the problem of public health 
and health insurance. The Chairman of 
the Committee on Social Security, ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, which was 
holding hearings on the Nat’l Health 
Bill (S. 1620) and, on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor, en- 
dorsed the principles of an expansion 
of our national public health pro- 
gram, of construction of new hospitals 
and medical centers to improve the 
service to persons of small means and 
of both disability insurance and ulti- 
mately general health insurance pro- 
grams. 


We recommend that insurance for 
temporary disability be made effective 
in the near future to supplement work- 
men’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and that the 
Federal Government be urged to un- 
dertake a study of adding a program 
of insurance for permanent disability 
to the Old Age Insurance System. We 
recommend further that any general 
health insurance program be federal 
in scope to avoid the confusion and 
inequity which we have seen resulting 
from the varying state unemploy- 
ment compensation and workmen’s 
compensation programs. 


We believe that the administration 
of all the industrial hygiene program 
should be lodged in the national and 
state departments of labor. This is 
peculiarly a service for workers and 
should be administered by those who 
understand the complete problems of 
Labor. Failure to follow this proce- 
dure often makes it impossible for 
workers to secure the technical evi- 
dence of exposure necessary to prove 
their claims to compensation for in- 
dustrial diseases. 

While endorsing the principle of 
compulsory health insurance, the Ex- 
ecutive Council believes that the pro- 
gram of social insurance should be 
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developed as a coordinated whole with 
due regard for the ability of low-paid 
groups to pay additional taxes from 
their pay checks. We believe that a 
considerable part of the program must 
be financed by other than pay-roll 
taxes since general health goes be- 
yond the responsibility of industry. 
The first steps might well be the ex- 
pansion of the unemployment com- 
pensation program to insure against 
loss of pay to persons unemployed 
because of temporary disability, and 
the placing of medical care and health 
services within the reach of all per- 
sons by lowering their expense. Along 
with these steps should go renewed 
efforts to find ways of increasing the 
economic security of the worker in 
jobs and the income derived there- 
from. From that income the worker 
could then pay something toward a 
national program of health insurance. 
We favor the principle of health in- 
surance but urge careful planning for 
the program on a national basis under 
competent administration with a sys- 
tem of financing which will fit into the 
entire social security program before 
the plan is adopted. We would oppose 
any plan which would repeat the mis- 
take of workmen’s compensation, of 
allowing private-profit companies to 
be the insuring agents. 
(Disability) 

(1939, p. 683) We note with ap- 
proval the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in delibera- 
tions necessary to development of a 
national health program and the re- 
commendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that a federal health insurance 
provision be included in that program. 
In view of the interrelation between 
the administration of health insurance 
and unemployment compensation, we 
urge that amendment of unemploy- 
ment compensation to make it federal 
in scope be carried forward simulta- 
neously with the enactment of health 
insurance legislation. 

While temporary disability is ad- 
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ministratively linked with unemploy- 
ment due to loss of job, permanent 
disability is administratively linked 
due to old age. We urge continuance 
of the efforts of the Federation to 
secure provisions in the Social Secur- 
ity Act for those prevented from earn- 
ing a living because of permanent 
disability. 

We recommend further specific ap- 
proval of the Executive Council’s re- 
commendation that the administra- 
tion and enforcement of a national 
program to promote health and safety 
in industry must be located in the U.S. 
Department of Labor and that this 
department allocate federal grants-in- 
aid to State Departments of Labor to 
carry on the work within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. We urge the 
amendment of the National Health 
Bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
in accord with these suggestions. 


(1940, p. 125-26)—With payments 
being made under old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that some provision 
for disability payments is necessary. 
Many persons become disabled so that 
they are incapable of work before they 
are 65. They need income during the 
years of their disability as much or 
more than after they are 65. A num- 
ber of persons who have paid taxes 
toward old age insurance for a long 
period may receive no benefits because 
they become disabled before they have 
worked long enough to become fully 
insured. Lowering the age at which 
old-age insurance is payable would be 
an expensive and incomplete method 
of attacking this problem. Many per- 
sons are well and fully capable of 
continuing in enployment until they 
are 65, while others, totally disabled 
at 45 or 50, need the insurance pay- 
ments. The American Federation of 
Labor believes that the extension of 
our social security protection to em- 
brace disability payments is so essen- 
tial that it should be acted on in the 
next year. 
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Temporary disability insurance is 
also important to a satisfactory pro- 
gram of social security. Often it is 
impossible to determine in the early 
stages whether disability will be per- 
manent or temporary. Our unemploy- 
ment compensation system does not 
cover unemployment due to disability 
and the workmen’s compensation laws 
leave many kinds of disability uncom- 
pensated. Disability insurance should 
provide a cash income to compensate 
in part for the loss of wage income 
whether the worker was temporarily 
or permanently unemployed. ‘ 


At present there is no coordination 
between various social insurance sys- 
tems. The widows and children of 
some workers killed in a mine accident 
received payments under both work- 
men’s compensation and old age and 
survivors insurance, while other work- 
ers disabled outside the course of their 
employment or by non-compensable 
industrial diseases may be forced onto 
relief because of the lack of insurance 
payments. We believe our social in- 
surance system should be examined as 
a whole and the gaps between its com- 
ponent parts filled in so that wage 
earners and their families may be pro- 
tected in part, at least, from the fi- 
nancial loss unemployment causes, 
whether it arises because of disability, 
lack of work or old age. They should 
be further protected from the crush- 
ing expense of serious illness of the 
wage earner or some member of his 
family by health insurance and a 
program of medical and hospital care 
which puts these facilities within the — 
reach of the worker’s pocketbook. We 
urge early action on a federal pro-— 
gram directed to this end, financed — 
in ways which avoid too heavy re- 
liance on payroll taxes. ‘ 


FN I OD 


Prete eary 


ee 


(1940, p. 561) We approve the 
continuation of efforts to promote the 
adoption of national legislation to 
provide more adequate hospital and — 
medical care for persons of low in- 
come and to secure a program de- 
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signed to meet the health needs of 
workers and their families. 

We recommend that both perma- 
nent and temporary disability insur- 
ance should be added to our social 
security program . .. and that the 
financing of these programs should 
avoid too heavy reliance on payroll 
taxes for workers and employers. 

We recommend that AFL Com. 
on Social Security study the whole 
field of social insurance to prepare 
plans to fill the gaps in the system 
so that our wage earners and their 
families may not suffer from loss of 
income whatever may be the cause of 
such loss. 


We commend to the attention of 
local unions consideration of the E.C. 
Report on voluntary cooperation for 
medical service, which while not tak- 
ing the place of a properly financed 
comprehensive national health insur- 
ance program, plays a useful part in 
many communities. 


(Hospitalization) 

(P. 124-27) No action has been 
taken in Congress in the past year on 
S. 1620 which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorsed, with reserva- 
tions, in 1939. The difficulty of putting 
into operation so extensive a program 
led to the introduction of a more 
modest bill, S. 3230, to promote the 
national health and welfare through 
the construction of needed hospitals 
to serve rural communities and eco- 
nomically distressed areas. The appro- 
priation proposed in the bill was $10,- 
000,000 for the first fiscal year, and 
thereafter such sums as were neces- 
sary. This bill passed in the Senate 
and is before a committee in the 
House of Representatives. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor approves the 
extension of hospital facilities avail- 
able to persons of low incomes, al- 
though it believes the bill introduced 
must be regarded as only a beginning 
and not permitted to crowd out con- 
sideration of a more adequate pro- 
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gram to meet the health needs of low- 
Income workers and their families. 

We believe that in any hospital 
building program for which federal 
funds are used, a provision should be 
made that all workmen, laborers and 
mechanics employed in the construc- 
tion must be paid not less than the 
prevailing wage rates in the locality 
concerned. The Executive Council en- 
dorsed S. 3269 which contained this 
provision in regard to construction of 
health facilities under an authorized 
appropriation. 

In May, 1940, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was represented be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Labor 
considering S. 3461, which would in- 
crease the appropriation for industrial 
hygiene work and place supervision or 
administration of such work under 
state and federal departments of la- 
bor. The American Federation of Labor 
strongly believes that any service es- 
pecially affecting the interests of La- 
bor should be administered by persons 
trained and experienced in labor rela- 
tions and problems. Industrial hy- 
giene is only in part a medical ques- 
tion. It is less closely associated with 
general health problems than with 
particular labor interests. It is large- 
ly a problem of inspection and en- 
forcement and is closely connected 
with the whole field of labor stand- 
ards and the administration of work- 
men’s compensation laws. The su- 
pervisors should be persons who are 
skilled in the techniques of inspection 
and detection of industrial hazards. 

(1940, p. 561) We approve the 
continuation of efforts to promote the 
adoption of national legislation to pro- 
vide more adequate hospital and medi- 
eal care for persons of low incomes 
and to secure a program designed to 
meet the health needs of workers and 
their families. 

We recommend that both perma- 
nent and temporary disability imsur- 
ance should be added to our social se- 
curity program ... and that the fi- 
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nancing of these programs should 
avoid too heavy reliance on payroll 
taxes for workers and employers. 

We recommend that A. F. of L. 
Committee on Social Security study 
the whole field of social insurance to 
prepare plans to fill the gaps in the 
system so that our wage earners and 
their families may not suffer from loss 
of income whatever may be the cause 
of such loss. 

We commend to the attention of 
local unions consideration of E.C Re- 
port on voluntary cooperation for med- 
ical service, which while not taking 
the place of a properly financed com- 
prehensive national health insurance 
program, plays a useful part in many 
communities. 


(1940, p. 472) Convention adopted 
the following “resolve” putting A. F. 
of L. on record in favor of broaden- 
ing of social security to include health 
insurance: “Resolved, That the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled goes on record in favor of 
legislation to include health insurance 
as a part of social security legisla- 
tion.” 

(1941, pp. 545, 548) Two resolutions 
were introduced in the convention: (1) 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor go on record as recommending a 
National Health Compensation Act, so 
that the workers of the nation can 
get adequate medical attention; and 
(2) that the convention favor federal 
legislation for the purpose of securing 
health insurance as a part of the So- 
cial Security program. 

These resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Social Security of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


(1944, p. 150) Neglected disease 
and physical defects are recorded 
plainly in the results of physical ex- 
aminations under Selective Service. 
The rejections among the 22-year-old 
men amounted to 42 per cent and rose 
to 86 per cent among the 37-year-olds. 
Teeth were responsible for 16 per cent 
of rejections and eyes for 12 per cent; 
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hernia 6 per cent; venereal disease 6 
per cent; ear, nose and throat 5 per 
cent; feet 3 per cent; underweight 3 
per cent. All are difficulties that might 
have been prevented or minimized by — 
timely and adequate medical care. j 
The physical condition of these 
younger citizens is typical of the 
health of the nation. It is disquieting 
as we know that physical condition be- 
low par limits the total capacity of 
individuals. It is safe to assume a 
connection between the depression 
years and this coincidence of physical 
defects. There are studies which show 
that sickness comes oftener and lasts 
longer in lower income families. Be- 
cause family income does not permit 
the calling of physicians except for 
serious illness, often disease is neg- 
lected in its incipient stages and de- 
velops into unnecessarily serious phys- — 
ical consequences. 
E 


Illnesses are unpredictable for the © 
individual who may escape for a year 
or two and then have a series of ill- 
nesses or a lasting disability. An in- 
dividual may have a long interval with 
no physical ailment requiring medical — 
care, but dental aid and oculist bills — 
may consume all his savings. 


Back in the ’30’s there was a broad ~ 
study of the costs of medical care that 
demonstrated plainly that high costs 
kept persons from getting the care 
needed and showed the relationship be- 
tween average income and adequate 
local provisions for medical care. Dur- 
ing the depression a study directed by 
the United States Public Health Serv- — 
ice gave more information on the ex- — 
tent of illness and time lost through it. 
Sickness rates are averages which give 
a frequency rating for the total popu- 
lation and help individuals collective- 
ly to make plans to care for illness 
and to pay the costs. 

In the depression began the develop- 
ment of pre-payment plans intended to 
save hospitals from bankruptcy as 
well as to serve people. The idea was © 
extended to medical care in some lo- 
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calities. However, the costs of pre- 
payment plans have kept them from 
being extended to families that need 
medical services most. Costs can be 
reduced only as coverage is extended— 
reaching lowest terms for universal 
coverage pooling all risks. 


It is regrettable that the responsi- 
ble officials of the American Medi- 
cal Association have rigidly opposed 
health insurance without considering 
the problem of how to provide ade- 
quate medical care for those who need 
it. Medical care is so intimately con- 
nected with life itself that denial of 
care often means denial of the right 
to life. That this right to life should 
be limited to the ability of the person 
to pay, places society in a very unen- 
viable position. 

On the other hand, even the serious- 
ness of the problem does not justify 
the conclusion that we should turn to 
state medicine. The sound way is to 
give citizens the opportunity to pro- 
vide against future need and by legis- 
tion pool risks and thus reduce prices. 
This can be a cooperative undertaking 
when the American Medical Associa- 
tion helps to work out the plans. It is 
possible to give workers an effective 
right to a doctor of their own choos- 
ing and to provide medical services 
without encroaching on the profes- 
sional freedom of doctors, surgeons 
and technicians by setting up the ma- 
chinery for cooperation. Since work- 
ers and their families will be the re- 
cipients of the medical services and 
their health and lives will be affected, 
they also have a right to participate 
in determining the rules of their co- 
operative endeavor. 


Other preparation must be made in 
order to provide adequate medical 
care. There should be an adequate 
number of physicians located so as to 
meet needs. Under existing medical 
care distribution of doctors is deter- 
mined by capacity of the locality to 
pay, as is true of distribution of hos- 
pitals, diagnostic facilities, nurses, etc. 
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Facilities and provisions for adequate 
medical care require progress along 
two lines — education of more pro- 
fessional persons and building of 
needed hospitals and medical centers. 
Distribution of hospitals depends in a 
large measure upon local incomes and 
transportation facilities. After the 
war hospital plane transportation for 
acute cases will be a factor in de- 
termining location of rural hospitals. 


In addition to training more doctors, 
medical schools and the medical pro- 
fession should take forthright action 
on this problem—how to make medi- 
cal services available to those who 
need them. This involves more and 
continuously available information 
services on new developments in heal- 
ing and diagnosis as well as organi- 
zation of medical services. 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes the best results require per- 
sonal relationship between individuals 
and their family physician. At present 
there is little opportunity for the ma- 
jority of persons to choose a doctor 
or to consult him as they need advice. 
When ways are provided for individu- 
als to have access to medical care, 
they make use of them. 

A recent very useful study of two 
Canadian communities covered Glace 
Bay on Cape Breton Island, where an 
insurance plan has been in effect for 
80 years providing medical care, and 
Yarmouth—without such a plan. The 
study disclosed these important con- 
clusions: 

Under health insurance, calls for the 
doctor were almost double those with- 
out insurance. Health insurance in- 
creases demand for medical services. 

(1944, p. 472) Res. 15 which was de- 
signed to provide for free medical care 
for wage earners, was referred to the 
Committee on Social Security of the 
A. F. of L. 

(1944, p. 596) The convention 
adopted a broad program of needed 
amendments to the Social Security 
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Law, including the following: “(4) A 
national system of health insurance 
providing health services for all cov- 
ered workers and members of their 
families.” 


(1947, p. 608) We reaffirm our 
unqualified support of the health in- 
surance program which is reported in 
detail in the Report of the Executive 
Council to this convention. This pro- 
gram offers a method by which work- 
ing people of America can provide for 
themselves and their families a sound 
and practical method of meeting the 
costs of medical care. This plan is 
carefully devised to utilize the service 
of Government in the collection and 
disbursement of funds necessary to 
meet such costs without the intrusion 
of Government into the relationships 
between doctor and patient or to es- 
tablished government supervision over 
the practice of medicine. 

We urge a vigorous re-emphasis of 
the opposition of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to any substitute for 
our health insurance program based 
on the principle of governmental char- 
ity extended to the so-called “medi- 
cally indigent” on the means test ba- 
sis and which proposes Government 
subsidy to plans operated under con- 
trol of the medical monopoly interests. 

The campaign of education in this 
important field of health insurance 
being conducted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and by many state 
branches is recommended for your en- 
dorsement and continued support. 


(1948, p. 180) One of the major 
gaps remaining in our social insurance 
program is its failure to provide for 
the costs of medical care. We know 
that about a third of the cases of pub- 
lic dependency arise through instances 
where through no fault of their own, 
workers have had to meet serious med- 
ical costs for themselves or members 
of their families that they were un- 
able to pay. We have no desire to 
“socialize” the practice of medicine, 
but we agree that it is entirely feas- 
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ible to spread the risk of the cost of 
illness by application of the compul- 
sory insurance principle so that no 
worker need to labor under the con- 
stant fear of disastrously high doctors’ 
and hospital bills. 

Meantime the interest and demands 
of our membership and of people gen- 
erally for providing for the costs of 


medical care through insurance con- — 
tinue to grow. The failure of Con- — 
gress to act has not prevented many 
of our unions from providing some © 
protection through collective bargain- — 


ing. While this method is the best 
available at this time we recognize 
that it is not as sound nor as practical 
as the comprehensive program envis- 
aged in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill (S. 1606). 


(1948, p. 451) A comprehensive pro- 


gram to provide and meet the costs of 
medical care and service by the ex- 
tension of social insurance should be 


established. Such program must pre- — 


serve the individual rights of both pa- 
tients and physicians. The program 
should include provision for an exten- 
sive program for the construction of 


hospitals and health centers, the train- — 


ing of medical personnel, and develop- 
ment of research. 


(1949, p. 318) Res. 100 called for 
the establishment of a health insur- 
ance program as follows: 


Whereas — Adequate medical care 
for all people must be the cornerstone 
of any program designed to meet the 
health needs of the nation, and 


Whereas—A highly inequitable cash 
barrier now keeps medical care from 
millions of our citizens, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, go on record favoring the 
enactment of national compulsory con- 
tributory insurance against costs of 
medical care, including payments to 
physicians, dentists, nurses, hospitals 
and laboratories, druggists for expen- 
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sive program for the construction of 
free choice of doctor and patient. 


(1949, p. 176) A comprehensive 
program to provide and meet the costs 
of medical care and service by the ex- 
tension of social insurance should be 
established. Such program must pre- 
serve the individual rights of both pa- 
tients and physicians. The program 
should include provision for an exten- 
sive program for the construction of 
hospitals and health centers, the train- 
ing of medical personnel, and develop- 
ment of research. 

We reaffirm our support for a na- 
tional compulsory health insurance 
program such as contained in S. 1679, 
H.R. 4312-3 as the only practicable 
means of meeting the health needs of 
the great number of wage earners and 
others in the middle income groups. 


(1950, pp. 50, 484) Res. 81: 

Whereas—It cannot be asserted too 
often that the ultimate source of a 
nation’s strength is its people and that 
healthy men, women and children are 
a nation’s asset, and 

Whereas—Good health is essential 
to the security and the progress of a 
nation and the promotion of its gen- 
eral welfare, and 

Whereas — Good health promotes 
maximum employment and production 
and increases progressively the stand- 
ard of living, the welfare and happi- 
ness, the security and general well- 
being of the people, and 

Whereas— The maintenance and 
preservation of good health, the pre- 
vention of illness in advance, and the 
hastening of its cure after it occurs 
must forever be our nation’s concern, 
and 

Whereas—Statistics show that 
every four out of five families—or 
117,000,000 people—having incomes 
below $5,000 require outside financial 
assistance to help meet serious illness; 
and cannot afford a full measure of 
required medical care, and 

Whereas—There are an insufficient 
number of doctors and hospitals avail- 
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able; and those that are available are 
unevenly distributed throughout the 
country, and 

Whereas—One-third of the counties 
of the United States, in which 40,- 
000,000 people live have no full time 
Public Health Department or services, 
and 

Whereas—There is now pending in 
Congress legislation to provide a na- 
tional health insurance and _ public 
health program; the purposes of which 
are to be: (1) train more doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, hospital administrators 
and others; (2) advance medical re- 
search to discover the causes, cure and 
prevention of diseases and other ill- 
nesses; (3) expand hospital building 
programs; (4) help rural and other 
shortage areas and assist farmers’ ex- 
perimental health cooperatives; (5) 
expand state and local public health 
services; (6) increase State Maternal, 
Child Health and Crippled Children’s 
Services; (7) provide national health 
insurance through contributions by 
employers and workers to cover medi- 
eal bills and thereby effectuate the 
above program, and 

Whereas—This program is being at- 
tacked by the American Medical As- 
sociation who have formed a coalition 
to defeat the proposed National 
Health Bill, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor in its deliberations has sup- 
ported this type of legislation as an 
intelligent, humane and constructive 
approach to conserve the health of the 
American people, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorses the position of the American 
Federation of Labor, and be it further 

Resolved—That we urge our Con- 
gressmen and United States Senators 
to vote for and support the National 
Health Insurance and Public Health 
Bill now pending before Congress in 
line with the position taken by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


(1950, p. 455) 1. Adopt in full the 
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previously approved seven point pro- 
gram including a comprehensive sys- 
tem of pre-paid health insurance on 
the contributory principle. 2. Toward 
this end expand and intensify our pro- 
gram of information and education to 
combat the misleading propaganda 
campaign of the American Medical 
Association. For this purpose every 
means of information available should 
be used, including the facilities of the 
labor press and labor’s radio program. 
We also urge that all possible assist- 
ance be given by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated or- 
ganizations to the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health so that its most useful 
work in acquainting the general pub- 
lic with the truth about this most im- 
portant issue can be enlarged. 


(1951, p. 185) The American Feder- 
ation of Labor looks upon national 
health insurance as the keystone of 
our comprehensive health program. 
We reaffirm our support of the na- 
tional health insurance plan which 
would enable the workers to pay for 
needed health and medical care while 
guaranteeing full freedom of choice 
for patients and professional freedom 
for doctors. 

(P. 186) In view of the medical lob- 
by’s multi-million dollar propaganda 
campaign which may have confused 
even a few of our own members, it 
is appropriate to review briefly the 
facts responsible for the A. F. of L.’s 
advocacy of a National Health Insur- 
ance Program since 1944. 


Labor’s support of this program 
stems from long experience with the 
twin problems of (1) the uneven dis- 
tribution of medical care; and (2) dif- 
ficulty of payment. Even a single un- 
expected illness, we know all too well, 
can often drain the savings of working 
families and drive them into debt. Re- 
peatedly, studies have shown that 
sickness costs are the greatest single 
factor causing public dependency. 
They account for one-third of all pub- 
lic assistance cases. 
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To insure ourselves against these 
economic burdens the average worker 
cannot sustain, we pioneered years 
ago in developing voluntary health 
plans. These enabled our members to 
prepay some part of their health bills 
through small, fixed payments, scaled 
to income. Our experience proved the — 
superiority of prepaid health insur- 
ance over the more costly fee-for-serv- 
ice arrangement. But during those 
years the American Medical Associa- 
tion condemned support for voluntary 
plans as “socialism, communism— in- 
citing to revolution.” Now, twenty 
years later, the AMA has come around 
to our early position. Meanwhile we 
have moved ahead as we became 
aware of the limitations inescapable 
in voluntary plans. 

Voluntary plans do not offer broad 
enough coverage at low enough rates 
to enough of our people to solve our 
national health problems. Voluntary ~ 
plans point the way but are not the © 
final solution. ‘ 

But these limitations can be over- — 
come by expanding health insurance — 
plans to make coverage universal by sf 
law. The advantages include lower ~ 
administrative costs, more comprehen- — 
sive benefits, and continuing protec- 4 
tion despite changes of job or address. — 


For these compelling reasons we — 
have been in favor of meeting the i 
common risks of life through social — 
insurance. We have supported the in- — 
surance principle in old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, disability insurance, — 
and unemployment insurance to deal — 
with three of the four hazards which 
face all of us. We believe that the } 
same principle of social insurance, — 
with full freedom for patient and z 
physician alike, can be democratically — 
applied to close the last gap in our ; 
social insurance program. 

It is important to consider that un- 
der a nation-wide program workers — 
and their families would be assured — 
health protection during periods of un- — 
employment and unfavorable economic. / 


> on aA. 
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conditions. As part of a fully-round- 
ed system of Social Security our peo- 
ple could face old age after leaving 
the job without worrying about the 
medical and hospital bills. 


In framing a workable, democratic 
health program, the A. F. of L. re- 
jected conclusively the idea of state- 
controlled medicine. We oppose now— 
just as we have always opposed—the 
theory that Government should direct- 
ly hire physicians and other health 
professionals, regulate the profession- 
al practice of medicine, and interfere 
with private relations between pa- 
tients and their doctors. We have like- 
wise opposed the extension of charity 
care and the humiliation of a “means 
test” for otherwise self-supporting, 
lower income families. 

As the best constructive alternative 
to socialized or state-controlled medi- 
cine, we support national health in- 
surance legislation with iron-clad 
guarantees: 

1. To preserve the present private 
relationship between patient and phy- 
sician; 

2. To insure that both parties have 
full freedom of choice; 

3. Encouragement of early diagno- 
sis, preventive medical procedures, 
and use of specialists, laboratory aids, 
expensive drugs and appliances, with- 
out worry of expense for patient or 
doctor; 

4. That the program be run by 
health professionals and laymen re- 
sponsible to the people in each local 
community and the individual state, 
not to the Federal Government. 

(1951, p. 188) Under these guar- 
antees, national health insurance 
would promote rather than compete 
with present voluntary plans, whether 
established wholly by unions or se- 
cured through collective bargaining. 
In either case, such non-profit plans 
could and should continue within the 
framework of national health insur- 
ance, paid from the national fund for 
services furnished. Our union plans 
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would continue free from federal con- 
trols. 


(1951, pp. 274, 548) Res. 2 proposed 
an amendment to the Social Security 
Law to provide: 

1. Medical aid to all social security 
pensioners, 

2. To admit spouse to pension rolls 
at the age of 60 years, 

3. Persons declared totally disabled 
be automatically placed on social se- 
curity pension roll. 


(1951, p. 582) The following report 
and recommendations unanimously ap- 
proved: 

We approve the recommendations 
contained in the Executive Council’s 
report and call upon our entire mem- 
bership and their friends to join in 
the drive for a comprehensive nation- 
al health program. We regard a com- 
prehensive contributory nation-wide 
system of pre-paid health insurance 
as an indispensable part of our Ameri- 
can Social Security System. The rich- 
ly financed campaign waged against 
the health insurance program by the 
American Medical Association has 
been widened to arouse public opposi- 
tion to all progressive measures. La- 
bor must be ready and able to meet 
this poisonous propaganda disseminat- 
ed by the medical lobby. Outstanding 
work has been done by the Committee 
for the Nation’s Health to acquaint 
the public with the true facts. We 
commend the committee for its dis- 
tinguished service and ask our affii- 
ates to give it increased support. 

The proposal to provide for the ben- 
eficiaries of the old age and survi- 
vors insurance, free hospitalization up 
to sixty days a year, meets with our 
approval. Such hospitalization would be 
on an insurance basis, being financed 
by the contributions under the old age 
and survivors insurance system. We 
regard it as a sound and logical im- 
provement in the system. 


(1952, p. 188) The Executive Coun- 
cil submitted a comprehensive review 
of developments in the whole field of 
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social security, including the A. F. of 
L.’s proposal for a national health pro- 
gram. The following excerpts direct 
attention to some of the immediate 
needs which concern workers as such: 


The solution to the industrial health 
problem is a complex one. Timely at- 
tention to accident and sickness pre- 
vention calls for programs in which 
Labor shares its responsibilities with 
management. Closer cooperation with 
governmental health agencies can do 
much for the protection and better- 
ment of the health of workers and 
their services should be included in 
union programs. The Division of Oc- 
cupational Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service can give guidance and 
assistance in planning and developing 
sound health programs. At the same 
time, we must always recognize that 
the industrial health problem cannot 
be separated from the welfare of the 
worker on the job. Responsibility for 
the health and safety of the industrial 
worker should therefore rest within 
the State and Federal Departments of 
Labor. 

While the country eagerly searched 
for solutions to its health problems 
and demanded long-delayed action, the 
American Medical Association con- 
tinued unabated its propaganda 
against sound policies and necessary 
health programs. 

As we approach the time for deci- 
sion on how we should do the things 
which are indispensable to the health 
and welfare of the average American 
family, the need for Labor’s leadership 
and widely-organized support for a 
sound national health program is 
clearly of decisive importance. 

The health and strength of our citi- 
zens are the real test of our ability to 
translate the material gains of recent 
years into genuine welfare for our 
people. The task of helping the 
American wage earners and their fam- 
ilies meet the hazard of ill health falls 
very largely upon the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, its affiliates and 
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members. It is up to us to develop 
programs, policies and organization 
equal to that task. 


(1952, p. 194) In the section of its 


report under the sub-title “The Haz- 


ard of Unemployment” the E.C. stat- 
ed: Specific proposals should be for- 


mulated and advanced to provide — 
against the hazard of temporary — 
disability of wage earners by making ~ 


the periods of such temporary dis- 
ability 
compensable under the unemployment 
insurance system. 


(1952, p. 199) Dislocation of fami- 
lies and increased movement of work- 
ers around the country incidental to 
the defense activities, the relatively 
depressed financial status of retired 
workers, as well as others on fixed in- 
comes, and their dependents, 
greatly increased birthrate in recent 
years have been among the elements 


specifically and adequately — 


and — 


that contributed to the growing need — 
for medical services in the United ~ 


States. At the same time, the provi- 
sion of such services in the form of in- 
creased and improved hospital facili- 
ties, the supply of trained medical per- 
sonnel, including nurses, and the de- 
velopment of adequate local public 


health units have all been lagging far ~ 


behind the rising need. By far the 
most important was the inability of a 


growing number of families to sustain — 


with their own resources the financial 
burden of disabling sickness, as well 
as of preventive medical care. 

One of the most urgent emergency 
measures we supported in the last 
Congress was a bill to provide for ma- 
ternity and infant care and hospitali- 
zation benefits for dependents of en- 
listed personnel. A bill S. 2333, was 
the subject of hearings, but died with 
the adjournment of the 82nd Congress. 

In the meantime, the country need- 
ed and wanted more doctors and hos- 
pitals, more government aid to medi- 
cal and nursing education, while it 
awaited the development and accept- 


ance of a sound national health insur-— 


— ria, 
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ance plan. On December 29, 1951, 
President Truman appointed a Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation on which Labor 
was represented. The President asked 
the Commission “to study the facts 
and to present its recommendations 
for safeguarding and improving the 
health of the nation”. He called upon 
the Commission to look into such ma- 
jor health problems as “insuring an 
adequate supply of physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, and allied personnel; de- 
veloping local public health units 
throughout the nation; making more 
hospitals and hospital beds available 
where needed; stepping up the tempo 
of fundamental research; meeting the 
needs of the chronically ill and aged; 
and providing adequate diagnostic, re- 
habilitative, and other health services 
to all income groups.” 

According to the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, ill health is re- 
sponsible for the loss of about 500 mil- 
lion man-days of employment a year. 
To workers and their families this 
represents $4.2 billion in lost wages. 
Figures gathered for World War II 
show that illness caused 35 times as 
many man-days lost as did strikes, 
and 10 times as many as did indus- 
trial accidents. 


(1952, p. 87) Res. 44 called upon 
the A. F. of L. convention to seek the 
enactment of a proposed National 
Health Insurance and Public Health 
Act to assure adequate medical care to 
all citizens. The subject matter of the 
resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Social Security. 


(1958, pp. 309-13, 640) The section 
of the Report of the Executive Coun- 
cil under the general title of “Health” 
was considered by the convention com- 
mittee which made the following rec- 
ommendations: 

The final report of President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Health Needs of 
the Nation provides abundant proof 
of the many serious deficiencies which 
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exist in this country in the field of 
health and medical care. The need 
for a greater number of hospitals, 
doctors and other trained medical per- 
sonnel, clinics and other medical care 
facilities, and for a more satisfactory 
method of financing the cost of medi- 
cal care, is urgent, and becomes more 
urgent every day. 


Despite the false and malicious 
propaganda of the American Medical 
Association, a program of national 
health insurance, accompanied by pro- 
grams for the expansion of hospital 
construction, medical schools, clinics 
and health centers, public health serv- 
ices, medical research and other steps 
to improve the health of the American 
people and to remove the crushing 
economic burden which ill health im- 
poses, is still among the most pressing 
of the unfinished tasks confronting 
this nation. We urge that the American 
Federation of Labor and all its affili- 
ates and members continue and accel- 
erate their endeavors to secure the 
enactment of such a program. 


In the absence of a comprehensive 
program of national health insurance, 
We are encouraged to note the con- 
tinued growth of union health and wel- 
fare plans throughout the country. 
While many, if not most, of these pro- 
grams have serious gaps and deficien- 
cies, they all help our members in 
some measure to meet the heavy costs 
attendant upon sickness and disability. 
We are particularly gratified to note 
a growing interest on the part of 
many unions in the establishment of 
truly comprehensive direct medical 
service plans, making use of the ad- 
vantages of group medical practice in 
health centers and clinics, serving 
trade union members and their fami- 
lies in the community. Such plans rep- 
resent a long step forward in improy- 
ing the quality and scope of health 
care available to working men and 
women and their dependents. 

In this connection, the Executive 
Council makes particular mention of 
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the Ives-Flanders-Javits, Hale-Scott 
Bill which was introduced in the first 
session of the 83rd Congress. The 
terms of this Bill are designed to pro- 
mote comprehensive group medical 
service plans, as well as to encourage 
and facilitate the expansion of medical 
education, hospitals and other medical 
facilities. Insofar as the enactment 
of this Bill would help to promote 
comprehensive medical service plans 
of the type favored by the American 
Federation of Labor, and would meet, 
at least in part, a number of other im- 
portant health objectives, it merits the 
support of Labor. We ask that the A. 
F. of L. seek to secure hearings on 
this measure in the next session of 
Congress. 


We deeply deplore the drastic cuts 
made during the last session of the 
83rd Congress in grants to the states 
for the support of hospital construc- 
tion, medical research and disease con- 
trol, and other programs and services 
in the area of the most crucial health 
needs of the people. We urge that 
every effort be made to restore these 
cuts and to secure more nearly ade- 
quate appropriations for these vital 
programs in the forthcoming session 
of Congress. 


The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare has announced that she 
has under active consideration, follow- 
ing instructions of the Budget Direc- 
tor, the abandonment of the entire ma- 
rine hospital program under which, 
since the year 1798, medical services 
have been rendered to merchant sea- 
men by the Public Health Service. 
This is a truly shocking announcement. 
The abandonment of a program inau- 
gurated over one hundred and fifty 
years ago by the founding fathers of 
this Republic would spell Reaction with 
a capital “R”’. The welfare of thou- 
sands of members of the American 
Federation of Labor unions in the 
maritime industry is directly at stake. 
We must prevent any move to abolish 
this program, and insist that the ma- 
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rine hospital program be maintained 
intact. 


(1954, p. 294) Despite the obstacles 
presented by the character of the 83rd 
Congress and the economy-first atti- 
tude of the executive department hav- 
ing responsibility in the health field— 
which has been aptly characterized by 
one popular cartoonist the Department ~ 
of Not-Too-Much Health, Education — 
and Welfare—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continued, during the 
past year, its position of leadership 
in support of programs to make better 
health services and facilities available © 
to wage earners and their families. 
In testimony before Congressional 
committees and elsewhere, we have re- 
affirmed our view that the only ulti- 
mate answer to the health needs of 
the people is a system of National 
Health Insurance, making prepaid 
health services of a comprehensive na- _ 
ture and high quality available to all. — 
Current experience and the deficien- — 
cies of alternative proposals continue 
to confirm the validity of that posi- 
tion. F 

As stated in A. F. of L. testimony — 
before the House Interstate and For- — 
eign Commerce Committee on April 
1, 1954, the health needs of the nation — 
fall into two general groups. The first _ 
group consists of the needs that con-— 
front the individual and his family in — 
their efforts to secure adequate medi- — 
cal care and attention. They may be 
stated as follows: r 

1. Preventive care: A constructive 
progressive medical care program is 
one which seeks to improve and to 
maintain the health of those who are © 
served by it, rather than merely to 
patch up and repair their dis 
after they have reached the advanced — 
stage. i 

2. Access to facilities and personnel: — 
The principle of free choice should be 
realistic in its application. It should 
include the choice of the method or — 
type of medical services to be select-— 
ed and it should, if it is to be mean- 
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ingful, include access to the best hos- 
pitals and group practice health serv- 
ice centers. 

3. Comprehensive protection: Medi- 
eal care cannot be fragmentized with- 
out detriment to its quality. Its com- 
ponent parts must be brought together 


into a comprehensive, continuous 
whole. Diagnosis cannot be arbitrar- 


ily separated from treatment and sur- 
gery cannot be isolated from pre-oper- 
ative and post-operative care. Care 
inside the hospital cannot be provided 
as a thing entirely apart from care 
in the home, office or health center. 
Anything short of a comprehensive, 
unified health program is, to that ex- 
tent, an inadequate program. 


4. Full family coverage: Many of 
the insurance plans in existence today 
cover only the wage earner himself 
and exclude his wife and children. 
While this step in the establishment 
of health insurance plans is a major 
step forward, the problems of the 
wage earner will not be fully met until 
such plans are amended to cover the 
total family medical bill. 


5. Budgeting for full prepayment: A 
satisfactory health program should 
provide a means of making possible 
the full prepayment of the costs of 
the services offered. 


6. Improvement in quality of medi- 
eal care: Fee-splitting, unnecessary 
surgical operations and the overcrowd- 
ing of hospitals are aggravated in 
many instances by the prevailing type 
of commercial indemnity insurance 
coverage. The need is for positive in- 
centives to the great majority of ethi- 
cally-minded physicians and surgeons 
to provide through group practice and 
other means now available the highest 
type and quality of medical care and 
service. The general public needs as- 
sistance in discovering and utilizing 
the better types of medical care pro- 
grams, 

There is a second category of needs 
which are of a community nature. 
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Among the most urgent of these are 
the following: 

1. Care for the chronically ill and 
the aged. 

2. Expansion of local public health 
units. 

3. Aid to medical education. 

4. Expansion of hospitals, health 
centers and other medical facilities. 

While favoring a comprehensive 
program designed to meet each of 
these needs, the American Federation 
of Labor has not taken an “all or 
nothing” position in its approach to 
Congress and to the public. We have 
given our full support, on its own 
merits, to every sound proposal that 
promises to result in appreciable prac- 
tical progress in the health field. 
Working within the limits of the op- 
portunities existing in the present po- 
litical situation, we have devoted our 
energies during the past year to the 
promotion of interim measures which 
appeared to have some chance of en- 
actment by the Congress. 

(1954, pp. 372, 460)—Res. 8 pro- 
posed: That the 73rd Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, in 
session assembled in the City of Los 
Angeles, go on record to call upon 
Congress to enact legislation that will 
establish a coordinated and integrated 
national health program, based on na- 
tional health insurance, designed to 
provide the American people with the 
best medical services, facilities and 
personnel available by: 


1. Establishing a system of pre- 
paid health protection which will 
provide all Americans with a com- 
plete program of preventive care, 
diagnostic services and comprehen- 
sive rehabilitative services for the 
disabled. 

2. Providing federal assistance to 
schools of medicine and dentistry, 
for training nurses and medical 
technicians, for construction of hos- 
pitals and health centers, for stu- 
dent scholarships and for research. 

3. Extending federal aid to state 
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and local health programs, and aid 

maternal and child health services 

and the expansion of programs for 
handicapped children. 

4. Developing a mental health 
program which will improve our 
mental hospitals, increase the facili- 
ties and services for care of the 
mentally ill, and provide for the 
training of psychiatrists and other 
mental health personnel. 

5. Aiding in the understanding 
and the prevention of chronic dis- 
eases, 

(1954, pp. 294, 582) The report of 
the E.C. contained a special section 
on health needs of working people and 
steps which have been taken to meet 
them. The convention unanimously 
approved its committee report and 
recommendations based on the report 
of the E.C. as follows: 

Reviewing the analysis of the health 
needs of working people and the var- 
ious steps that have been taken to 
meet them, described in this section of 
the Executive Council Report, your 
committee concludes that the soundest 
and most constructive solution would 
be the enactment of the comprehensive 
national health program, long advo- 
cated by the American Federation of 
Labor. The keystone of the structure 
of this program is a system of health 
insurance based on the proven princi- 
ples of our existing social insurance 
program. 

Because of the frequently repeated 
charge that this program is “socializ- 
ed medicine” it is necessary once more 
to point out that this program with 
its guarantees of freedom of choice 
on the part of both patient and doc- 
tor, and its guarantees of the continu- 
ed independence of health institutions 
and personnel rather than represent- 
ing the socialization of medicine is, in 
fact, the surest protection against the 
socialization of medicine in this coun- 
try. 

We have also observed during the 
past year that the keen cutting-edge 
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of the hitherto effective term, ‘‘so- 
cialized medicine,” has been consider- 
ably dulled by its use against the pro- 
posals for medical care for veterans 
advanced by our friends in the Ameri- 
can Legion! 

Without diminishing the emphasis — 
on our continued support of a compre-— 
hensive national health program, de- 
signed to meet the various needs cited | 
in this section of the Executive Coun-— 
cil’s Report, we reaffirm the fact that 
we do not hold to an “all or nothing” 
position. We welcome any steps taken 
toward the ultimate goal. We cite 
with some pride the fact that the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act, which now has wide popu- 
lar acceptance and the support of both 
political parties, was originally Title 
III of the much-maligned Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill sponsored first 
by the A. F. of L. in 1948. ; 


We therefore urge further consulta-_ 
tion with the officials of the Depart- — 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- — 
fare with a view to developing the 
largest possible area of agreement 
with the present Administration with 
respect to legislative proposals in the 
health field for enactment by the 84th 
Congress. The experience of the past 
two years in the development of pro- 
posals in the social security field sug- 
gests the usefulness of such consulta- 
tion. It is hoped that similar areas of © 
agreement, though perhaps not in com- 
plete accord with the long-term pro- 
gram of either party, may be devel- 
oped and result in legislative enact- 
ment representing tangible advan- 
tages to working people confronted 
with the problem of obtaining high- 
quality medical care and service for 
themselves and members of their fam- 
ilies. In these explorations the ad- 
vantages of preventive care should be 
given first consideration. 

We record again our active interest’ 
in the continued development of direct 
service prepayment medical plans, 
making available to their members the 
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advantages of group practice. In a 
number of localities A. F. of L. unions 
have taken the leadership in the de- 
velopment and operation of these 
plans and in other areas they have ac- 
tively participated in programs such 
as Permanente on the West Coast, and 
in the Health Insurance Plan of Great- 
er New York, to the great advantage 
of their members. All possible en- 
couragement and assistance should be 
given our affiliated organizations who 
undertake to provide health bene- 
fits and protection to their members 
through such plans in order that they 
may be developed along sound lines. 
We also record our appreciation of the 
efforts of the forward-looking mem- 
bers of the medical profession in these 
areas who have cooperated in assur- 
ing that these plans provide the high- 
est quality of medical care and sery- 
ice. 

Not the least among the advantages 
of the direct service type plan to la- 
bor unions is the fact that their bene- 
fits, being in the form of service 
rather than cash payments, removes 
the problem of protecting them from 
the harmful practices that have been 
disclosed as characteristic of some of 
the cash indemnity plans. Nor does 
the problem of pyramiding fees to 
doctors and hospitals arise in connec- 
tion with the service plans. 


(1954, pp. 139, 591) We regret that 
the Administration’s proposals for re- 
insurance of voluntary health insur- 
ance plans, although well-intentioned, 
are very inadequate. We recommend 
continued support of the position pre- 
viously adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for a workable and 
sound insurance plan which will meet 
the needs of all the people. 

(Reinsurance)—(1954, p. 297) The 
American Federation of Labor did not 
and does not oppose the idea of rein- 
surance in principle. With proper 
standards and safeguards to protect 
the rights and interests of the con- 
sumer—which were conspicuously ab- 
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sent from the Administration bill— 
reinsurance could conceivably be of 
some assistance in helping to remedy 
some of the worst of the many de- 
ficiencies of existing commercial in- 
surance plans. We were, however, 
very much disturbed at the exaggerat- 
ed, unfounded claims advanced by Ad- 
ministration spokesmen in an effort 
to inject political appeal into their 
weak and ineffectual reinsurance pro- 
posal, 


Under the best of circumstances and 
with the best of bills, reinsurance is 
not, and could never be, a solution to 
the health problems of the nation or 
an acceptable substitute for a compre- 
hensive, realistic approach to the med- 
ical needs of the people. Each year 
the people of this country face a stag- 
gering $10 billion burden of costs for 
medical care, only about 15 per cent 
of which is met by insurance plans. 
No appreciable relief from that bur- 
den can be afforded by a cheap $25 
million “gimmick” which is designed 
to insure, not the people who have to 
pay the bills, but the private insurance 
companies that now profit so hand- 
somely from their distress. To offer 
such a device as a cure for the eco- 
nomic consequences of ill health is 
either extremely naive or extremely 
dishonest. It rouses the suspicion that 
the Administration’s reinsurance “pro- 
gram” was intended, not as a serious 
effort to meet the government’s re- 
sponsibilities on the health field, but 
as political “‘sucker-bait.” 


In any event, the vagueness of the 
bill’s terms (which, among other flaws, 
opened the way for possible abuses 
by shaky insurance companies), the 
inability of any one to say exactly how, 
why or if it would actually work, and 
the transparent insincerity with which 
it had been promoted, combined to 
bring about the downfall of the rein- 
surance measure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Neither liberal nor con- 
servative members of the House—ex- 
cept those who yielded to heavy Ad- 
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ministration pressure—were disposed 
to expend $25 million for the purchase 
of a blind pig in a dubious poke, and 
the bill was recommitted by a lop- 
sided vote. Though the American Fed- 
eration of Labor did not engage in 
either active support or active opposi- 
tion to the final Administration bill— 
regarding it as of little practical con- 
sequence, whatever its fate—its de- 
mise will not be mourned by those 
who take the health problems of the 
nation seriously. 


(Greater New York—1954, p. 301) 
The latest and most flagrant example 
of benighted medical society opposi- 
tion came when the New York State 
Medical Society adopted a resolution 
attacking the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York. The resolution 
condemned as “unethical”: (1) any ad- 
vertising by a group practice medical 
care plan; (2) the payment of physi- 
cians on a salary basis (except in in- 
stitutions caring for “public charges”); 
and (3) any plan offering the services 
of a group of physicians. 

The enforcement of this resolution 
would effectively destroy HIP by ban- 
ning its doctors from medical society 
membership and by depriving them of 
hospital privileges. It could wreck the 
careers of many unselfish, public- 
spirited doctors who, motivated by the 
genuine ideals of their profession, con- 
tributed heavily in personal and finan- 
cial sacrifices to make possible the de- 
velopment of the HIP system of med- 
ical groups. But the real victims 
would be the 400,000 members, includ- 
ing many A. F. of L. families, who 
have found in HIP a constructive solu- 
tion to their health problems. 

If, as the New York Medical So- 
ciety has proposed, this same resolu- 
tion is adopted on a national basis by 
the American Medical Association, the 
list of victims of the blind selfishness 
of a certain group of fee-conscious 
medical politicians will be extended 
and multiplied. New plans patterned 
after the progressive model of the 
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Health Insurance Plan of Greater New — 
York will be killed in the budding 
stage. The interests of workers and 
their families and of every consumer 
of medical services are at stake in this 
issue. The American Federation of 
Labor and all of its affiliates should 
therefore lend their full support to 
HIP, and to all other progressive med- 
ical service plans that may face simi- 
lar attacks on the part of reactionary — 
elements of organized medicine. 


Mortgage Insurance for Medical 
Facilities 

(1954, p. 590) The American Fed- 

eration of Labor has long urged the 

development of direct medical servic 


plans. We note from the Executive 
Council’s report that Chairman 


Wolverton of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
made a strong effort to pass a bill 
that would provide mortgage reinsur- _ 
ance by the Federal Government on 
facilities needed for this type of medic 
cal plan. We believe that this pro 

posal would be of great assistance in 

improving and expanding a 
care for the working people of the | 
country and recommend continued 
support of the legislation. 4 

Health and Safety Department, A. 
F. of L., Proposed—(1948, p. 323) 
Res. 111 proposed the following: 3 

That a Health and Safety Depart- 
ment within the American Federation — 
of Labor be organized to: : 

1. Actively take the initiative in the 
promotion of safe and healthful wor 
me conditions. 

. Advise and consult with national, 
Leanne and federal local nd 
and state and city federations of labor 
in health and safety matters. 

3. Cooperate with federal govern-— 
ment in safety matters and state 
agencies in the formulation of safety 
codes and maintenance of safe and 
healthful work places. 4 

4. Secure and disseminate safety 
material to national, international an 
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federal local unions and state and city 
federations of labor. 

5. Assist national, international and 
federal local unions in organizing 
safety committees and safety pro- 
grams. 

6. Assist in training union leaders 
for handling safety in their respective 
unions. 

7. Provide day by day assistance 
and guidance to national, internation- 
al and federal local unions, and 

8. Work and cooperate with legis- 
lative agents of state federations to 
secure adequate codes, laws, etc. 


(1948, p. 467) Referred to the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. by the conven- 
tion. 

Health and Safety Working Condi- 
tions in Industry—(1946, p. 223) E.C. 
Report contained the following state- 
ment: 

The American Federation of Labor 
aided in the drafting of H.R. 525, a 
bill providing for cooperation with 
state agencies administering labor 
laws in establishing and maintaining 
safe and proper working conditions in 
industry and the preparation, promul- 
gation, and enforcement of regulations 
to control industrial health hazards. 
The bill authorized the appropriation 
of $250,000 annually for these pur- 
poses. 

It was favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Labor and an 
attempt was made to pass it under 
unanimous consent. However, this 
failed. It was then planned to bring 
the bill up under suspension of the 
rule but the Speaker declined to rec- 
ognize anyone for such a purpose. 

It is pointed out that the Public 
Health Service opposed this bill as 
they did not wish the State Labor 
Department agencies to administer it, 
feeling it should be handled by the 
Health Service. 

As the bill died with the 79th Con- 
gress, we are of the opinion that the 
standing Committee on Education and 
Health of the American Federation of 
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Labor should consider this proposal in 
conjunction with measures which cov- 
ered the field generally and which 
have previously been handled by the 
standing committee. 


(1946, p. 470) The following con- 
vention action was taken on the above 
named section of the E.C. Report: 

On the subject “Health and Work- 
ing Conditions in Industry,” the Ex- 
ecutive Council reports on the draft- 
ing and introduction of a bill to pro- 
vide for the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government with State agencies 
in establishing safe and healthful 
working conditions in industry and 
appropriating $250,000 for these pur- 
poses. 

This bill died with the 79th Con- 
gress. The Executive Council is of 
the opinion that the standing Com- 
mittee on Education and Health of the 
American Federation of Labor should 
consider this proposal in conjunction 
with measures which covered the field 
generally and which previously have 
been handled by the standing Com- 
mittee. 


Health and Welfare Plans, Union 
(also see: Cooperatives; Pensions) — 
(1954, p. 300) The failure of the Con- 
gress and the Administration to take 
constructive action to help make good 
medical care at reasonable cost avail- 
able to workers and their families 
means that workers must continue to 
rely primarily upon health and wel- 
fare plans established through collec- 
tive bargaining. This makes it all the 
more important for trade unions to 
find ways and means of making the 
best and most effective use of the 
funds available through these plans 
and to employ them in such a way as 
to improve the quality and availability 
of medical services and facilities in 
the communities where their members 
live. 

Unfortunately most of the existing 
private agencies which provide insur- 
ance against the cost of medical 
care—such as the commercial insur- 
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ance companies and the medical so- 
ciety plans—suffer from serious de- 
ficiencies and inadequacies. As a re- 
sult, most health and welfare plans, 
which are compelled by the absence 
of better alternatives to turn to these 
agencies, reflect these deficiencies and 
inadequacies — resulting in limited 
coverage, inferior care, and the diver- 
sion of an unnecessary large portion 
of available funds into non-benefit ex- 
penditures. Furthermore, recent dis- 
closures of real or alleged abuses on 
the part of some union officials, em- 
ployers, insurance agents and others 
concerned with the administration of 
health and welfare funds have served 
to dramatize the dangers inherent in 
the existing situation. 


These considerations made a care- 
ful, thorough and critical appraisal of 
their health and welfare programs, by 
unions engaged in such programs, es- 
sential if the dangers are to be avoid- 
ed and the deficiencies overcome. At 
its February meeting, the Executive 
Council considered the problem and 
made the following recommendation: 


A number of international un- 
ions are investigating this situation 
with a view to developing standards 
for the protection of their members. 
The Executive Council, therefore, 
commends all affiliated unions which 
have taken steps to regulate 
the actions of their local unions in 
this field and advises all national 
and international unions which have 
not already done so to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to put into 
effect uniform standards and pro- 
cedures for their local unions to in- 
sure proper administration of health 
and welfare funds. 


In this connection, union groups 
should take note of the fact that the 
dangers, deficiencies and abuses con- 
nected with commercial indemnity 
plans offered primarily for the profit 
of insurance companies, as well as 
medical society plans established pri- 
marily for the benefit of doctors, can 
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be avoided by following the course 
that has consistently been recom- 
mended by the American Federation 
of Labor. That course is affiliation 
with comprehensive, non-profit, medi- 
cal service plans, employing the ad 
vantages of group medical practice 
and emphasizing preventive treatment 
and care, wherever such a program 
exists or can be established. 
Unfortunately, such plans are avail- 
able in only a relatively few areas— 
although a growing number of labor 
and consumer groups are becoming 
interested in their establishment in 
other communities. The major obsta- 
cles in the way of their further devel- 
opment are: (1) the difficulty in rais- 
ing the initial capital required for the 
construction and equipment of facili- 
ties, and (2) the attitude of many local 
medical societies. The enactment of 
legislation such as H.R. 7700, provid- 
ing for a system of government in- 
surance for mortgage loans on such — 
facilities, would go a long way to- 
ward overcoming the financing obsta-_ 
cle, and the American Federation of 
Labor will continue to work for such ~ 
legislation. : 


Investigations — (1954, pp. 140, 
563) The American Federation of 
Labor is deeply concerned about re- 
cent reports and disclosures of abuses — 
and violations of trust on the part of 
some individuals holding positions of 
responsibility in the operation of 
health and welfare funds established 
for the benefit of trade union mem- 
bers. There can be no excuse for or 
defense of the actions of any trade 
union officer who becomes a party to 
such abuses, or who takes advantage 
of his position for the purpose of self-_ 
enrichment from these funds or by ac- 
cepting personal favors or induce- 
ments from commercial insurance 
companies. : 

Where such a condition is found to 
exist, it must be corrected. The in- 
tegrity of union health and welfare 
funds, which have brought great prac- 
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tical benefit to millions of workers and 
their families, must be protected 
against any condition or practice, no 
matter how exceptional, which may 
tend to bring such programs into dis- 
repute. In addition to the direct harm 
that such abuses inflict upon workers 
haying a financial stake in these funds, 
there is the broader danger that they 
may be seized upon by the enemies of 
labor as an excuse for a more general 
smear attack, or for legislation de- 
signed, not to promote, but to prevent 
further constructive progress in the 
health and welfare field. The correc- 
tion of these conditions and the pre- 
vention of any recurrence is the re- 
sponsibility—not only of the authori- 
ties charged with the enforcement of 
any laws that may be involved—but of 
the trade union movement, whose 
principles, standards and integrity are 
at stake. It is in the interest of the 
trade union movement to rid its ranks 
of unscrupulous and corrupt individ- 
uals that have been attracted by the 
possibility of easy money to be gained 
by preying upon welfare funds. Such 
individuals are traitors to labor and 
deserve only condemnation and ex- 
pulsion. 

It is incumbent upon every organ- 
ization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to take every step 
that may be available to it to clean up 
any such situations that may exist 
within its province, to take appropri- 
ate action against any official guilty 
of abuses, and to establish a system 
of standards, methods and procedures 
in the administration and policing of 
health and welfare programs that will 
prevent the recurrence of such abuses. 

It is the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor to cooperate fully 
with any duly constituted investigat- 
ing body or agency engaged in an ob- 
jective and impartial effort to deter- 
mine the character, extent and source 
of corrupt or unethical practices in the 
operation of health and welfare plans. 


However, in calling for full coopera- 
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tion with such objective inquiries— 
and in the light of the nature of some 
Congressional inquiries of the recent 
past—we feel justified in offering a 
word of warning. We cannot, in good 
conscience, ask affiliated organizations 
to lend aid and support to a political 
maneuver operating in the guise of 
investigation but in fact designed to 
reach a preconceived conclusion of a 
political character or to smear or dis- 
credit either the trade union move- 
ment or health and welfare programs 
as such. The interests of equity, hon- 
esty and fair play and the welfare of 
millions of workers may suffer, rather 
than be served, by so-called investiga- 
tions of that character. 


One sound criterion by which the 
objectivity and good faith of investi- 
gatory bodies can be measured is the 
extent and manner in which they ex- 
plore the respective roles and possible 
delinquencies of all parties that are 
involved in the operation of welfare 
and insurance plans—including em- 
ployers, insurance companies, agents 
and brokers, state regulatory bodies, 
and doctors receiving fees from such 
plans, as well as trade union repre- 
sentatives. In a number of instances 
abuses that have been found to exist 
stem directly from practices that have 
long been common in the commercial 
insurance industry and tolerated by 
State insurance commissions. These 
cannot be corrected by investigations 
or actions directed against organized 
labor alone. Furthermore, the most 
serious financial drain upon many 
health and welfare plans—with no 
compensating improvement in benefit 
value or service—has stemmed from 
systematic overcharges, collusion and 
other abuses on the part of some ele- 
ments in the medical profession, mo- 
tivated by avarice rather than the 
principle of ethical service at a rea- 
sonable fee. 

The role of employers also must be 
given thorough scrutiny by any fair 
investigation. The majority of health 
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insurance plans in industry today are 
under the administrative control, not 
of labor, but of industrial manage- 
ment. By its very nature, manage- 
ment is far more likely to be involved 
in questionable interlocking relations 
with insurance companies than labor. 

No objective and impartial investi- 
gation can proceed upon the erroneous 
premise that trade union representa- 
tives are any more prone to engage in 
corrupt or unethical practices and 
abuses than other segments of society 
or other parties in management, in- 
surance or the medical profession who 
are exposed to the same temptations 
and opportunities for illicit or dubious 
gain. Furthermore, no set of suggest- 
ed remedies can be realistic or effec- 
tive unless it takes full account of the 
role and responsibilities of all parties 
involved in the operation of private 
welfare and insurance plans. 

We make this vital point, not in de- 
fense of anyone in the trade union 
movement who may be guilty of cor- 
rupt or unethical practices, but in ar- 
gument for the kind of investigation 
and the kind of recommendations for 
action stemming from investigations, 
that will penetrate to the root sources 
of the problem and deal with every 
phase of it—including those phases 
which labor alone is powerless to con- 
trol—in a genuinely effective way. 

Such investigations and such rem- 
edies will receive the strong and 
whole-hearted support of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

(1955, p. 242) Acting upon in- 
structions of the 1954 convention, the 
Executive Council pursued proposals 
setting forth appropriate lines of ac- 
tion to protect the interests of union 
members in health and welfare plans. 
A subcommittee of the Council was 
set up to analyze replies from affiliates 
which made suggestions for appropri- 
ate and desirable action by the A. F. 
of L. The report of the E.C. on this 
subject in its entirety follows (p. 
243) : 
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Guides for Administration of 5 
Health and Welfare Funds ; 


In the development of plans through 
the process of collective bargaining i 
designed to provide some measure of 
protection to the health and welfare 
of millions of wage earners and their — 
families, the labor movement is ful- 
filling its historic role. Being denied 
by Government the comprehensive 
health insurance protection for the 
people of the Nation which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has support- 
ed for many years, labor unions have 
secured for their members the best 
protection available. 

At its recent convention in Los 
Angeles, the A. F. of L. strongly re- 
affirmed its position in favor of a sys- 
tem of national health insurance, The 
convention also recommended to affili- 
ates the advantages of prepayment 
plans which provide comprehensive 
direct medical services and which em- 
phasize preventive care, pointing out 
that, in addition to their other ad- 
vantages, such programs are not sub- | 
ject to most of the abuses that have 
been found in some cash indemnity 
plans offered by commercial insurance 
carriers. The convention further de- 
clared that: ; 

“Tt is incumbent upon every organ- 
ization affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
to take every step that may be avail- 
able to it to clean up any such situa- 
tions that may exist within its prov- 
ince, to take appropriate action 
against any official guilty of abuses, 
and to establish a system of stand- 
ards, methods and procedures in the 
administration and policing of health 
and welfare programs that will pre- 
vent the recurrence of such abuses.” 

In the control and operation of 
health and welfare plans of whatever 
type, the best interests of the mem- 
bers must be the governing considera- 
tion. The private interests of others 
concerned with these plans—whether 
union officials, employers, insurance 
carriers and agents, public officials, 
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doctors or others—must not be per- 


mitted to stand in the way of any 
steps that may be required to protect 
the rights of beneficiaries. Such steps 
should be designed not only to prevent 
corrupt or unethical practices, but to 
assure that the financial resources of 
these plans are employed in such a 
way as to be of the greatest practical 
value to those for whose benefit they 
are established and to preserve the 
protection these plans provide for 
millions of working people. 


Action by National and 
International Unions 


The A. F. of L. has no authority to 
direct the internal affairs of its affili- 
ated organizations. It is, however, 
the responsibility of each affiliated 
national or international union to pro- 
tect the interests of its membership in 
this field in the best manner suited to 
the particular problems and practices 
in its trade or industry. The recom- 
mendations which follow are designed 
to aid affiliates in the discharge of 
their responsibility. Where constitu- 
tional amendments or changes in in- 
ternal administrative procedure are 
necessary to provide this protection, 
such amendments and changes should 
be undertaken at the earliest prac- 
ticable time. They should be designed 
to provide national and international 
unions with the means and the au- 
thority to audit funds and apply rem- 
edies where there is evidence of a vio- 
lation of standards, based upon the 
following principles: 

1. Where a salaried union official 
serves as employee representative or 
trustee in the administration of a wel- 
fare program, such service should be 
regarded as one of the functions ex- 
pected to be performed by a union 
official in the normal course of his 
duties and not as an “extra” function 
requiring further compensation, over 
and above his salary, from the welfare 
fund. Officials who already receive 
full-time pay from their union should 
be expressly prohibited from receiv- 
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2. Union officials or employees who 
exercise responsibility or influence in 
the administration of welfare pro- 
grams or the placement of insurance 
contracts should be entirely free of 
any compromising ties, direct or in- 
direct, with outside agencies—such as 
insurance carriers, brokers, consult- 
ants, and others—doing business with 
the welfare fund. Such ties cannot be 
reconciled with the duty of union offi- 
cials to be guided solely by the best 
interests of the membership in any 
transactions with such agencies. At 
best, they involve a conflict of inter- 
ests. At worst, they introduce cor- 
ruption, profiteering and graft at the 
expense, directly or indirectly, of the 
membership. Express provision should 
be made for the removal of any union 
official found to be involved in such 
ties to his own personal advantage, or 
to have accepted inducements, benefits 
or favors of any kind from such out- 
side agencies. 

This provision is not to be construed 
as preventing the maintenance by a 
union officer or employee, of an out- 
side relationship, provided: (a) no 
substantial personal advantage is de- 
rived from the relationship, and (b) 
the concern or enterprise is one in the 
management of which the union par- 
ticipates for the benefit of its mem- 
bers. 

3. Where any trustee—whether em- 
ployer, employee or neutral—or em- 
ployee of a health and welfare fund 
is found to have received an improper 
payment, the union should insist upon 
his removal and appropriate legal ac- 
tion against both the party receiving 
and the party making the payment. 
In addition, if the insurance carrier or 
agent is involved, action against the 
carrier or agent should be pressed be- 
fore the state imsurance authorities, 
with a view to the cancellation of the 
carrier’s or agent’s right to do busi- 
ness in the state. 
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4. Complete records of the financial 
operations of welfare funds should be 
maintained in accordance with the 
best accepted accounting practice, 
with regular audits by certified public 
accountants of unquestioned profes- 
sional integrity, at least once a year 
and preferably semi-annually. All 
audit reports should be available to 
the membership of the union. 


5. A full annual report on welfare 
fund operations should be furnished 
on request to individual members. In- 
cluded in the report should be a de- 
tailed statement of receipts and ex- 
penses; all salaries and fees paid by 
the fund, to whom and in what amount 
such sums were paid, and for what 
service or purpose; a breakdown of 
insurance premium payments, if a 
commercial insurance carrier is in- 
volved, showing the amount of reten- 
tions, claims paid, dividends, commis- 
sions and service charges and to whom 
the carrier paid such commissions and 
charges; a financial statement on the 
part of the insuring or service agency, 
if an agency other than a commercial 
insurance carrier is employed; and a 
detailed account of the manner in 
which the reserves held by the fund 
are invested. 

6. Prior to the initial establishment 
of the plan, the relative advantages of 
all of the alternative available meth- 
ods of providing health and welfare 
benefits should be fully explored, in- 
cluding self-insurance and the use of 
programs providing fully-prepaid di- 
rect medical services where they ex- 
ist or can be set up within the com- 
munity, as well as the use of com- 
mercial insurance carriers. The objec- 
tive should be to reduce operating ex- 
penses and non-benefit costs to the 
minimum consistent with the safety 
and security of the program, and to 
make available to the members the 
maximum in terms of actual prepaid 
health services (as distinguished from 
cash payments covering an unpredic- 
table portion of actual medical bills) 
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obtainable within the limits of the 
revenue of the fund. 


7. Where a local fund selects a com- 
mercial insurance carrier, competitive 


bids should be solicited from a sub-— 


stantial number of reliable carriers, 
and the successful bidder selected, 
after thorough investigation, on a 
basis most favorable to the interests 
of the membership—with particular 
emphasis upon comparative retention 
rates, financial responsibility, facilities 
for and promptness in _ servicing 
claims, and past experience of the 
carrier, including the record of the 
carrier in dealing with trade unions 
representing their employees. 


The trustees of the fund should be 
required to state in writing and to 


report to the membership the specific 
reasons for the selection of the car- 
rier finally chosen. As a consideration 
for getting the right to do business 
with the fund, the carrier should also 
be required to warrant that no fee or 
other remuneration has been paid, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to any individual 
(other than his own employees or 
agents), organization, fund official, 
trustee or employee in connection with 
the business of the fund. 

8. Complete records of claims ex- 
perience should be kept so that a con- 
stant check can be maintained on the 
relationship between claims and pre- 
miums and dividends, and on the ultili- 
zation of the various benefits. In the 


case of medical benefits, records and — 


statistics should also be kept showing 
the extent to which cash benefits paid 
out are sufficient to cover, or fail to 


cover, the costs and charges actually — 
incurred by the members when they ~ 


avail themselves of medical services. 


9. The investment of welfare fund 


> 


reserves in the business of any con- © 
tributing employer, insurance carrier — 
or agency doing business with the — 
fund, or in any enterprise in which — 
any trustee, officer or employee of the © 
fund has a personal financial interest — 
of so substantial a nature as to be © 
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affected by the fund’s investment or 
disinvestment, should be prohibited. 

This is not to be construed as pre- 
venting investment in an enterprise 
in which a union official is engaged by 
virtue of his office, provided (a) no sub- 
stantial personal advantage is derived 
from the relationship, and (b) the 
concern o1 enterprise is one in the 
management of which the union par- 
ticipates for the benefit of its mem- 
bers. 

10. The provisions of the plan gov- 
erning eligibility for benefits should 
be designed to include, as nearly as 
practicable, all workers on whose 
wages any substantial contribution 
has been paid, whether such contri- 
bution was withheld from their wages 
or made on their behalf by their em- 
ployers. Waiting periods for eligi- 
bility should not be of such length as 
to discriminate unfairly against some 
portions of the membership, to the 
benefit of others. 

11. Every program should incor- 
porate an adequate appeals proce- 
dure as a check against the arbitrary 
or unjust denial of claims, so as to 
afford the individual member a fair 
hearing and a sufficient opportunity to 
obtain redress where he feels his claim 
for benefits has been improperly re- 
jected. 


12. It should be emphasized that the 
duty of policing and enforcing these 
standards is shared by every union 
member, as well as by local, national 
and international officials. Efficiency 
in the administration of health and 
welfare funds should not be purchased 
at the price of union democracy. The 
best and the only ultimate safeguard 
of local autonomy and democracy lies 
in the hands of a vigilant, informed 
and active membership, jealous of 
their rights and interests in the oper- 
ation of health and welfare programs, 
as well as any other trade union pro- 
gram. As a fundamental part of any 
approach to the problem of policing 
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health and welfare funds, affiliated 
unions, through education, publicity, 
and discussion programs, should en- 
deavor to encourage and develop the 
widest possible degree of active and 
informed interest in all phases of 
these programs on the part of the 
membership at large. 


Legislative Action 


FEDERAL—In order to qualify 
for tax deductions, every employer 
who contributes to or maintains a 
health and welfare plan should be re- 
quired to file, each year, with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, a statement 
of the amounts contributed to or ex- 
pended upon such a plan. If the em- 
ployer maintains the plan on a self- 
insured basis, the statement should be 
accompanied by a detailed financial 
statement covering the operations, ex- 
penses and investment involved in the 
program. If the plan is insured with 
the employer by a private carrier, the 
statement should be accompanied by 
a report from the carrier on the em- 
ployers’ account, containing a break- 
down of premiums and retentions and 
showing the amount of dividends or 
rate credits paid or due, claims experi- 
ence, the amount of commissions and 
service charges, and to whom those 
commissions and charges were paid. 


If the employer makes his contribu- 
tions to a trust fund, the statement 
filed by the employer should clearly 
identify the name, trustee and address 
of the fund. It would then be the duty 
of the trustee of the fund to file, with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, an 
annual financial report, disclosing in 
detail the operations, transactions, ex- 
penses and investments of the fund. 


All statements and reports required 
to be filed, under this recommenda- 
tion, should be made readily avail- 
able to the employer, union, members 
directly concerned, authorized Gov- 
ernment agencies and state insurance 
officials. 
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STATE—(a) State insurance laws 
should be amended so that in cases 
where an agent or broker is not em- 
ployed and no such services are ren- 
dered, the requirement that commis- 
sions must nevertheless be paid to an 
agent or retained by the insurance 
carrier is eliminated. 


(b) Where the services of agents 
or brokers are employed, the payment 
of excessive commissions and services 
charges should be banned. A code of 
standards governing commissions and 
charges should be adopted and en- 
forced by state insurance commis- 
sions, 

(c) State regulatory bodies govern- 
ing insurance operations should be 
made more representative of the pub- 
lic and consumer interest. At present, 
state insurance commissions and de- 
partments tend to reflect and to be 
dominated py the special interests of 
the insurance industry. 


(d) State insurance commissions 
and departments should assume and 
exercise a greater degree of respon- 
sibility for the integrity, competence 
and character of agents and brokers 
who are licensed by the state. At the 
present time, such a license is virtu- 
ally meaningless and offers no assur- 
ance to the public that a person hav- 
ing a license is reliable or subject to 
any really effective checks, surveil- 
lance or standards. As a minimum 
step, aS a requirement for securing 
and holding a license, the records and 
accounts of agents and brokers should 
be subject to regular and thorough 
imspections, and they should be 
required to file regular reports with 
state insurance commissions disclosing 
and identifying every fee and com- 
mission received in connection with 
a group policy, issued as a part of a 
health and welfare plan, and the na- 
ture and purpose of expenditures 
made in the course of their business 
operations. The charging of excessive 
fees, commissions, or expenses and the 
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making of unethical or improper pay- 
ments to secure or to hold an account 
should result in the prompt revocation 
of the license to operate. 


(e) Laws which, in a number of — 


states, now stand in the way of the 


development of consumer-sponsored, — 


non-profit medical service prepayment 


ee 


plans should be repealed, so as to — 


make constructive alternatives to lim- 
ited cash indemnity insurance plans 
more generally available to trade un- 
ion and other consumer groups. 


(f) Laws which, in a number of 


states, prohibit employers from with-— 


holding any part of wages earned by 
an employee (except taxes) without 
written authorization, should be 
amended so as to exempt from such 
prohibitions deductions made for 
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health and welfare plans developed — 


through collective bargaining by em- 
ployers and bona fide trade unions. 


Senate Committee Investigations 


During the year two interim reports — 


were issued on Welfare and Pension 
Funds by the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


The first, issued in January, re- 7 


ported to have found a widespread 
failure by the parties at interest— 


management, labor organizations, the © 


insurance industry—to meet their re- 
sponsibilities and to take preventive 
action against abuses and misman- 
agement. The report cited “notable 
and commendable exceptions.” 


The second interim report, issued in 
July, was more specific. This report 
included conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the Committee based on in- 
vestigations and public hearings di- 
rected to the operation of the Welfare 
Fund of one A. F. of L. International 
Union, the Laundry Workers Inter- 
national Union. 


With respect to this International 


Union the Committee Report indicated 


various unethical practices as well as — 
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the possibility of diversion of funds 
to purposes other than the objectives 
of the welfare program. 


The Executive Council, in August, 
took note of these findings and called 
upon the President of the Interna- 
tional Union concerned to take appro- 
priate corrective action, at the same 
time directing that the resources and 
technical services of the Federation 
be made available to render all pos- 
sible assistance to the International 
in its effort to put its house in order, 
and to bring the operation of its Wel- 
fare Fund into conformity with the 
Guides adopted by the Executive 
Council in May. Early in September, 
in response to a request by the Gen- 
eral President of this International 
Union, a visit was made by a repre- 
sentative of the Federation to the 
general headquarters of this Interna- 
tional and recommendations submitted 
calling for far-reaching reforms and 
reorganizations of the administration 
of the Fund. 


Health Bill for School Children— 
(1949, p. 180) A. F. of L. urged favor- 
able action on proposed legislation 
providing for health examinations 
and essential health services for all 
children. 

(1949, p. 355) Convention approved 
EC Report with the following state- 
ment: 

“Since services of this kind are essen- 
tial, not only to the welfare of chil- 
dren, but ultimately to the welfare of 
the nation itself, your committee rec- 
ommends concurrence .. .” 


Health Care for Dependents of 
Servicemen—(1952, pp. 267, 493) The 
Executive Council reports on its sup- 
port of legislation to provide mater- 
nity and infant care for dependents of 
enlisted members of the armed serv- 
ices. It is recommended that full sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor be continued for such legisla- 
tion. 
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Health, Committee for the Nation’s 
—(1952, p. 201) In the annual report 
of the E.C. covering the general sub- 
ject of social security, and in particu- 
lar a sub-title on Health, the follow- 
ing endorsement of the Committee for 
the Nation’s Health was included: 

The Committee for the Nation’s 
Health continued to render extremely 
valuable services during the past year, 
not only to the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliates, but to the 
public generally. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliates have 
contributed substantially to the finan- 
cial support of the Committee and it 
is hoped that this support will be con- 
tinued generously in the coming year. 

(1953, p. 312) The Council reported 
continued approval of the work of the 
Committee as follows: 

During the past year, the Commit- 
tee for the Nation’s Health continued 
to render useful service to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and affili- 
ated unions, both in connection with 
health legislation and in educational 
and resource services in the develop- 
ment and administration of negotiated 
health and welfare plans. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and a num- 
ber of its affiliates have made substan- 
tial contributions toward the support 
of the committee. Inasmuch as its 
services are of direct benefit to all 
affiliated unions, however, it is hoped 
that in the future national and inter- 
national unions will undertake to as- 
sume a greater share of this finan- 
cial burden. At the request of the 
Executive Council, letters have been 
sent to each National and Interna- 
tional President, advising as to the 
importance of the committee’s work 
and requesting their support in fi- 
nancing its operations. 


Health, Committee for the Nation’s 
—(1954, p. 301) Many national and 
international unions have responded 
generously to President Meany’s let- 
ter asking support for the Committee 
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for the Nation’s Health with the re- 
sult that during the past 15 months 
total AFL contributions have amount- 
ed to nearly $20,000. Other contribu- 
tions totalling somewhat more than 
this enabled the Committee to con- 
tinue its valuable work during the 
past year. 


With the reactionary elements 
headed by the American Medical As- 
sociation intensifying their efforts to 
obstruct every attempt of working 
people to improve the availability of 
high quality health services, the work 
of the Committee combining the ef- 
forts of liberal Doctors of Medicine, 
with those of Labor and other public 
spirited citizens becomes even more 
urgently needed. Continued support 
of the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health is therefore recommended. 


Health, Public—(1958, p. 406) Res. 
38: 

Whereas—The health and physical 
well-being of its citizens is one of the 
most important gauges of the general 
welfare and social progress of any 
nation, and 


Whereas—Good health is the great- 
est asset of the working man and 
woman whose livelihood is entirely de- 
pendent upon the physical ability to 
work, and 


Whereas—The health of the people 
of America is suffering as a result of 
the serious shortage of doctors and 
other medical personnel and the un- 
filled need for more and better hos- 
pital facilities, clinics and health cen- 
ters, and 


Whereas—Even where physical fa- 
cilities are available, the high cost of 
adequate medical, surgical and hospi- 
tal services places high quality medi- 
cal attention and health care beyond 
the economic reach of many large 
groups in our population and imposes 
a heavy burden of debt and economic 
insecurity upon workers and their 
families, and 
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Whereas—The so-called “voluntary” 
health insurance plans promoted by — 
insurance companies and medical so- — 
cieties are grossly inadequate to meet 
the needs of the public, are not avail- 
able to millions, neglect vital areas of 
health care, are unduly costly in terms 
of benefits derived from premiums 
paid, tend to push up the cost of medi- 
cal care, and are subject to wide- 
spread abuse by members of the medi- 
cal fraternity as well as others, and 

Whereas—These facts have again © 
been emphasized and underscored and — 
placed before the attention of the pub- 
lic after exhaustive study, in the final — 
report of the President’s Commission — 
on the Health Needs of the Nation, — 
and $ 

Whereas—Organized labor, as the 
spokesman for the interests of the 
working people of America and their 
families must accept a large share of 
the responsibility in a democracy for 
the development and promotion of pro- 
grams, policies and methods of organ-— 
ization to enable wage earners and 
their families to overcome the hazards 
of ill health, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the delegates to the — 
72nd American Federation of Labor 
Convention assembled in St. Louis, 
Missouri, call upon the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation 
to expand public health facilities and 
programs, to promote and assist the 
expansion of medical training and ed- 
ucational facilities, hospitals, clinics 
and health centers, and to provide a 
nation-wide system of national health 
insurance to assure that good medical 
care will be made available to all of 
the people of America. 

(p. 650) 

This resolution reaffirms the his- 
toric position of the A. F. of L. in sup- 
port of a comprehensive health pro- 
gram for the nation including aid for 
training additional health personnel 
and development of needed health fa- 
cilities as well as providing for a na- 
tional system of health insurance. 
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Health Protection Service, U.S.— 
(1952, pp. 60, 474) The convention 
adopted the following Res. No. 105: 

Whereas—The good health of the 
American worker is a most important 
factor in the volume of United States 
production and in the worker’s own 
earning capacity, and 


Whereas—Our country suffers an 
annual loss of nearly 500 million man 
days of production because of sickness 
absenteeism, resulting in great loss of 
wages and in medical expenses, and 

Whereas—A great proportion of 
this loss can be prevented through 
reasonable provision for health pro- 
tection, and prompt and proper care 
when illness occurs, and 

Whereas—The Division of Occupa- 
tional Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the Industrial Hy- 
giene Divisions of the States are es- 
tablished and qualified to serve work- 
ers in the protection of their health, 
being amply equipped for this pur- 
pose with professional personnel, lab- 
oratory facilities and a background 
of studies and practical experience in 
solving the health problems of work- 
ers, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That national, state and 
local units of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be urged to communi- 
cate with the Division of Occupational 
Health of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Industrial Hygiene 
Divisions in their respective States in 
order to avail themselves of the health 
protection services for control and 
prevention of illness—either occupa- 
tional or non-occupational. 


Hell’s Canyon Dam—(1953, pp. 174, 
590) The last remaining large natural 
dam site in the northwest is on the 
Snake River at Hell’s Canyon. The 
Interior Department several years ago 
recommended the construction of a 
very high multiple purpose dam on 
this site. 


The Idaho Power Company has filed 
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with the Federal Power Commission 
application for three small dams on 
the Snake River. Their construction 
would make the Hell’s Canyon dam im- 
possible. The Interior Department, 
which under the previous Administra- 
tion supported the Hell’s Canyon dam, 
has now withdrawn its supports. 
Hearings on the Idaho Power Com- 
pany’s application opened before the 
Federal Power Commission on July 7. 
The Oregon, Idaho and Washington 
State Federations of Labor have 
joined other interested groups in the 
area in forming the National Hell’s 
Canyon Association... 


At their request the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will give testimony 
at an appropriate time in the hearings 
favoring the construction of Hell’s 
Canyon dam. The California State 
Federation of Labor and various In- 
ternational unions . . . have also en- 
dorsed the Hell’s Canyon project. 


(1953, pp. 421, 652) Res. 69: 


Whereas—F ull and adequate devel- 
opment of all of our natural resources 
on a balanced plan compatible with 
the public interest has long been an 
integral part of the program of the 
Washington State Federation of La- 
bor, and 


Whereas—The construction of Hell’s 
Canyon Multiple Purpose Dam is a 
vital step in the full utilization of the 
power potential of the Columbia River 
Watershed, and has already been en- 
dorsed by the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Idaho State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington State 
Grange, Oregon Farmers Union, Ore- 
gon State Grange and similar groups 
with a public interest viewpoint in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and 


Whereas—Engineering studies . 
have clearly established the prime de- 
sirability of the Hell’s Canyon Multi- 
ple Purpose Dam over any other pro- 
posed site or combination of sites, and 
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Whereas—Failure to proceed with 
the multiple purpose dam by allowing 
construction on conflicting sites will 
mean not only higher cost power, but 
also the irrevocable loss of some 600,- 
000 additional low cost firm kilowatts 
which would materially retard the eco- 
nomic development of the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest, and 


Whereas—Failure of the Secretary 
of Interior to continue to represent 
the public before the Federal Power 
Commission, by his withdrawal of 
support of this Hell’s Canyon Multi- 
ple Purpose utilization, is a betrayal of 
the public interest and a contradiction 
of campaign utterances by him on 
this subject of public power develop- 
ment, and 


Whereas—The recent statements by 
the Governors of Washington and 
Idaho, favoring development of Snake 
River by the Idaho Power Company’s 
proposal, indicate their utter disre- 
gard of the recommendations of the 
Cotton report, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, support public agency construc- 
tion of a multiple purpose, full utili- 
zation dam at the Hell’s Canyon site, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That we deplore the wan- 
ton disregard of the public interest as 
evidenced by recent statements. 


(1955, p. 141) In reporting on pro- 
posed legislation authorizing federal 
construction of the high multiple pur- 
pose dam at the Hell’s Canyon site, 
the E.C. stated that the proposed 
legislation had support of interna- 
tional unions and state federations in 
the Northwest. At the time of the 
E.C. report, no action had been taken. 
The report concluded: 


The situation has been complicated 
by the action of the Federal Power 
Commission authorizing the Idaho 
Power Company to construct three 
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small dams in the same area. These 
dams would not provide as much 
power, nor would they provide for 
irrigation, navigation and recreation 
benefits that would come from the 
multi-purpose dam. The National — 
Hell’s Canyon Association which is 
supported financially by many of our © 
international unions will contest this 
award in the courts. The Secretary © 
of the Oregon State Federation of 
Labor is President of this organiza- 
tion. 


The FPC decision would be voided 
if the Congress passes legislation 
authorizing the high dam and the © 
President signs same. 


There is ample evidence, including 
the FPC examiner’s report, that the 
high dam is preferable economically 
to the small dams. We will continue 
our efforts to obtain favorable Con- 
gressional action. The action of this 
Administration in withdrawing sup- 
port previously given this project by 
the Federal government cannot be 
justified. It is another example of 
the “giveaway” policy in regard to 
national resources being carried on by — 
this Administration. 


Highway Construction (also see: 
Post-War; Defense)—(1924, p. 2038) — 
The construction of roads and high- 
ways is of vast importance to the so- 
cial intercourse of our people, and the — 
economic and industrial development 
of our land. It is an enterprise, na- 
tional in character, and therefore 
should receive national consideration — 
and attention. We commend the earn-— 
est efforts put forth by E.C. toward — 
the early realization of these national 


Congress, the Federal Government, 
through Congress, began to make 
definite appropriations to cooperate 
with the states in the construction of 
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highways. In 1921 a definite system 
of highways of interstate character 
was laid out by the several states and 
approved by the Federal Government, 
on which system the federal funds 
were to be expended. This system of 
highways when completed will connect 
all of the county seats and main mar- 
ket centers of the country with an 
improved highway. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should continue in this work 
with the states until such time as this 
system has been completed according 
to agreement heretofore entered into, 
as few if any federal expenditures have 
added so much to the public conve- 
nience, better living standards and 
general prosperity of the country as 
the improvement of our highway sys- 
tem. 

(1930, pp. 106, 233) Congress ap- 
propriated $250,000,000 to build good 
roads. While the expenditure of this 
money will not solve the problem of 
unemployment it is helpful in reliev- 
ing distress. Unfortunately some road 
contractors have sought to employ 
men at indefensibly low wages. This 
aroused such a protest in Indiana as 
to cause the Indiana Highway Com- 
mission to declare by resolution that 
contractors on state road construction 
who “pay their employees less than a 
living wage are not worthy of receiv- 
ing contracts for public work.” Bids 
are submitted with the understanding 
that 50 cents an hour would be paid. 
The difference between the figure and 
the amount paid is additional profit 
to the contractor. 


The Indiana Commission approved 
of a suggestion to employ farmers, 
who had suffered from the the effect 
of the recent drought, on state road 
projects. In all estimates of contracts, 
it said, wages are included for all em- 
ployees, and the Commission declared 
it did not consider a contractor worthy 
of receiving a contract for public work 
who does not keep up the standard of 
wages. The Maryland-District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Labor unsuc- 
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cessfully protested against the 25 and 
30 cents an hour paid by contractors for 
road building. The matter was taken 
up with the Agriculture Department, 
but it was said that the Government 
had no power in the premises to bring 
about a change; that it was all within 
the power and authority of the states, 
whose officials entered into all road 
contracts. 


Officials of the State Federations of 
Labor are urged to enter protests 
whenever it is found that inadequate 
wages are being paid or the employee 
forced to work more than eight hours 
a day on road construction. 


(1931, pp. 109, 284) Hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been appro- 
priated by the Government to aid the 
states in the construction of good 
roads. In that work the lowest wages 
imaginable are being paid. For in- 
stance, a contract was made by the 
Highway Commission of South Caro- 
lina with certain contractors which 
provided that the wages should be 20 
cents an hour but permitted a lower 
rate of wages for 10 per cent of the 
employees as low as 15 cents an hour. 


In Idaho the state laws provide for 
the prevailing rate of wages. The 
Federal government, however, which 
contributed to the building of the 
roads, refused to permit such a clause 
to be placed in the contracts. 


The same outcome resulted in Wis- 
consin where provision was made by 
the state to pay 40 cents an hour for 
unskilled labor on the public roads to 
be constructed. The federal officials 
refused to permit the enforcement 
of the wage rate. 


In Indiana contractors were paying 
20 cents and 25 cents an hour which 
so aroused public opinion that the 
Highway Commission refused to give 
further contracts to those effending. 
Because the contractors had promised 
to pay 50 cents an hour, the contracts 
were taken away. The state is doing 
the work and paying 40 cents an hour. 
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Similar reports are coming from many 
states. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that the prevailing rate of 
wage law with such amendments as 
will be made in the next session be 
extended to road building for which 
the government appropriates a share. 


(1934, pp. 84, 399) The sum of 
$200,000,000 was appropriated by 
Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent to increase employment by pro- 
viding for emergency construction of 
public highways and related projects. 
Twenty-five per cent of the appor- 
tionment to any state must be ap- 
plied to secondary or feeder roads, 
including farm-to-market roads, rural 
free delivery mail roads, and public- 
school bus routes. An additional 
$24,000,000 was appropriated for the 
survey, construction, reconstruction, 
and maintenance of highways, roads, 
trails, bridges, and related projects in 
national parks, Indian reservations, 
and public lands. The sum of $10,000,- 
000 was appropriated to carry out 
these projects for the years 1936 and 
19387. 

(1938, pp. 169, 455) Public No. 584 
has for its purpose the carrying out 
of the provisions of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads.” The 
sum of $100,000,000 was appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940 and the sum of $115,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941. All sums authorized be available 
for expenditure for one year after the 
close of the fiscal year for which said 
sums are authorized. 

Hereafter the construction of high- 
ways by the states with the aid of 
Federal funds may include such road- 
side and landscape development, in- 
cluding such sanitary and other facili- 
ties as may be deemed reasonably nec- 
essary to provide for the suitable ac- 
commodation of the public, all within 
the highway right-of-way and ad- 
jacent publicly owned or controlled 
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recreational areas of limited size and — 
with provision for convenient and safe 
access thereto by pedestrian and ve- 
hicular traffic as may be approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The employment of workers on 
highway construction is of the great- — 
est benefit as it is estimated that 80 
per cent of the funds appropriated 
goes to Labor. 

(P. 455) Highway construction is — 
largely carried on through contracts © 
awarded private contractors who pay : 
the prevailing wage. 

Some of this construction work is 
done under the direction of Army 7 
gineers, and it is understood that in © 
many instances they secure their la 
bor from lists of those on relief, ? 


sk 


Representatives of International Un- — 
ions find that not only are the idle — 
members of their organization given — 
no opportunity for employment on — 
highway projects under the direction 
of Army engineers, but that contrac- — 
tors for highway construction find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
contracts because of the lower wages — 
paid to workmen who are under the ~ 


direction of army engineers. # 


The E.C. is directed to make an 
investigation of the facts, and take 
such action thereon as will protect the 
standard of wages established by pri-— 
vate road contractors, and assure idle 
members of trade union organizations — 
an equal opportunity for employment 
at the prevailing wage on all addi-_ 
tional highway construction. ; 


(1955, p. 90) The E.C. reported on 
efforts exerted in the Congress to 
secure the enactment of a far-flung 
and comprehensive highway program. 
The Presidential Advisory Committee 
on a National Highway Program prog 
posed in part: 


1. Safe, efficient highway network 
essential to America’s military 
and civil defense. 


2. A ten-year building program of 
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$101 billion for 37,600 miles of 
interstate roads. 

3. Issuance of bonds to finance in- 
terstate construction. 

4. Formation of the Federal High- 
way Corporation with the Board 
of Directors. 


The Administration submitted legisla- 
tion conforming to the general outline 
of these recommendations, but too late 
to be fully considered by the Senate 
Committee on Public Works. The E.C. 
Report further outlined legislative 
maneuvering to secure action on the 
desired legislation. 

The efforts of the A. F. of L. had 
been concentrated on one phase of 
the legislation—wages. Davis-Bacon 
had been included on a voice vote on 
the proposed Administration substi- 
tute for the Gore Bill under considera- 
tion, so the interests of the A. F. of L. 
in the matter had been protected re- 
gardless of what bill might ultimately 
be approved. 

This section of the E.C. Report 
stated: Road building long since has 
passed the stage where construction 


_ for the present is wholly short of re- 


quirements. All programs must be 
large enough to accommodate the 
future, 


Histadrut—(1951, pp. 306, 564) Res. 
80 commended the aims and objectives 
as well as the accomplishments of 
HISTRADUT and concluded by the 
following: 

Resolved—that the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor ex- 
tend its heartiest fraternal greetings 
to Histadrut, the General Federation 
of Workers in Israel, and congratu- 
late it upon its splendid achievements 
in the face of unparalleled obstacles, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the Convention en- 
dorse the ‘activities of the American 
Trade Union Council of the National 
Committee for Labor-Israel, which is 
the living bridge between the Ameri- 
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can workers and the Israeli workers 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the Convention call 
upon all the affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor to participate 
generously in the annual Israel Hista- 
durt Campaign which help finance the 
great humanitarian and trade union 
program of Histadrut for the workers 
and immigrants in Israel. 

(1952, p. 45) Res. 65: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its annual Con- 
vention in New York City in Septem- 
ber 1952 reaffirm its solidarity and 
expressions of friendship with the 
Histadrut, mindful of the fact that 
for over a quarter of a century the 
A. F. of L. has taken the lead in 
mobilizing support among American 
trade unionists on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor in Israel. 
Let us call upon all affiliated A. F. of 
L. bodies and their members to 
strengthen the Histadrut—the arm 
that builds labor Israel and to help 
keep that arm strong by participating 
wholeheartedly in the Israel Hista- 
drut Campaign. 

Convention Action: (p. 549.) 


This resolution lauds the accom- 
plishments of and reaffirms the A. F. 
of L.’s solidarity with the General 
Federation of Labor in Israel. 


We recommend approval of this 
resolution. The vigor and vision of the 
Histadrut, in fulfilling its historic mis- 
sion in Israel, would be greatly en- 
hanced by joining hands with the 
American and other free trade union 
movements organized in the ICFTU. 

(1954, pp 373, 461) Res. 9 outlined 
the work of HISTADRUT and 

Resolved—That the 73rd Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in session in Los Angeles, 
extend its heartiest fraternal greet- 
ings to the people of the State of 
Israel and to HISTADRUT, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Trade Unions in 
the State of Israel, and pledge its con- 
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tinued moral support to all efforts of 
the Free Trade Unions of the State 
of Israel to build a nation which will 
enrich the lives of its own people, con- 
tribute to the improvement of the 
peoples in the Middle East generally, 
and serve as a citadel of democracy in 
that part of the world, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That the Convention ex- 
press its sympathy with the efforts of 
the State of Israel to promote peace 
and tranquility in the Middle East by 
setting all outstanding issues between 
the Jews and the Arabs through 
peaceful negotiations at the confer- 
ence table, so that all countries in the 
Middle East may unite in inaugurat- 
ing a new era of peaceful coexistence 
among the neighboring states and to 
keep Soviet Russia and Communism 
out of that part of the world, and be 
it further 


Resolved—That the Convention en- 
dorse the activities of the American 
Trade Union Council of the National 
Committee for Labor Israel which, for 
years, has served as goodwill ambassa- 
dor between the organized workers of 
the United States and the trade un- 
ionists of Israel, and be it further 


Resolved—That the Convention call 
upon all affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor to continue all 
support necessary for the further 
peaceful development of the State of 
Israel, in general, and of its Free 
Trade Unions, in particular. The con- 
vention referred the subject matter of 
the resolution to the Committee on 
International Labor Relations. 


(1954, p. 373) Res. 9 called upon 
the A. F. of L. to endorse the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of HISTA- 
DRUT and to continue support of all 
efforts of the State of Israel to pro- 
mote peace and tranquility in the 
Middle East. The convention commit- 
tee submitted the following report 
which was unanimously approved: 
(p. 605) 


a 
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Your Committee has considered this 
Resolution and notes that during pre- — 
vious conventions similar resolutions © 
have been considered and acted upon. 
While the A. F. of L. cannot assume 
responsibility for indorsing the ac- 
tivities of other organizations which 
are not an organic part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, we state that 
the spirit of this Resolution is in line — 
with A. F. of L. policy. Furthermore, 
in so far as practical action in sup- 
port of peace in the Middle Hast is — 
concerned, your Committee points out 
that this problem hus already been — 
dealt with adequately by the Conven- — 
tion in its adoption of the Program of : 
Action, Point 10. t 

With this comment, your Committee © 
recommends that the Convention de- 
clare its sympathy with the spirit of 
the above Resolution. 


History of A. F. of L. (Proposed)— 
(1948, p. 460.) Res. 15: j 

Whereas, The American Federation — 
of Labor, during the sixty-two years — 
of its existence, has rendered un- 
paralleled service to the working peo- 
ple of America, and ‘ 

Whereas—A constant campaign of 
falsification is being carried on against 
the American Federation of Labor by 
rival unions that seek to supplant it 
in the minds and hearts of the Ameri- — 
can workers, and : 

Whereas—The six million members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
who revere its traditions and are — 
loyal to its principles and ideals need — 
a ready reference manual, containing — 
the historical highlights of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its 
achievements, in order to be able to _ 
refute the lies and vicious propaganda — 
circulated by those who would destory 
this great movement of Labor, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- — 
bor engage the services of some out- 
standing labor historian to write a 


ag 
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ie 


\* 


——— 
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short history of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its accomplish- 
ments, and that this history be made 
available for wide distribution among 
the workers of America at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Your committee believes that a his- 
tory of the development of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, the princi- 
ples and policies upon which it was 
developed, and the progress and con- 
tribution it has made to the develop- 
ment of American institutions, should 
be prepared. Such a history should 
be compact, and prepared with the 
object of placing it within the reach 
of every one. The question of the 
preparation of such a history should 
be placed in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Council, and your committee so 
recommends. 


(Film)—(1949, pp. 41, 483) Res. 18 
proposed: 

Resolyed—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor be imstructed to make arrange- 
ments for the production of a full 
length motion picture which will em- 
body the best professional technique, 
utilizing able actors and script writers, 
to dramatically recount the story of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its leaders, and be it further 


Resolved—That this film should 
cover such important points as: The 
early organization of labor unions in 
the Revolutionary War period; the 
founding of the American Federation 
of Labor; the story of Samuel Gom- 
pers, Peter McGuire and other leaders, 
past and present, in the American 
Federation of Labor; the growth of 
craft and industrial unions; outstand- 
ing strikes and organizing campaigns; 
trade union accomplishments on the 
legislative front; contributions to the 
nation as a whole; contributions to- 
ward a world order through the fight 
for a free world federation of trade 
unions; organized labor’s stake in the 
future, and be it further 
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Resolved—That such a film, when 
completed, shall be made available for 
showing at no charge to all elementary 
and primary schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, and civic groups, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the film be publi- 
cized in every possible means as an 
authoritative living record of the ac- 
complishments and achievements of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and be it finally 

Resolved—That a voluntary com- 
mittee of international union repre- 
sentatives be formed to collaborate 
and give every possible assistance in 
the production of the film. 

(1949, p. 483) Referred to E.C. for 
study and appropriate action. 

(Publication in School Books) (1953, 
p. 436) Res. 105: 


Whereas — The progress of the 
working men and women of the 
United States of America rests wholly 
upon the education they receive, and 


Whereas—The public schools are 
the main source of education for a 
majority of Americans, and 


Whereas—Few schuols ever make an 
attempt to enlighten the pupils as to 
Labor’s part in the founding and 
maintenance of the United States of 
America, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, go on record as asking all 
branches of organized labor to bring 
pressure to bear on Congress and the 
respective state legislatures so that 
the true facts as to the origin and 
progress of the American labor move- 
ment may be contained in the history 
text books used in the schools through- 
out the country. 


(P. 539) The Committee agrees 
with the purposes set forth in this 
resolution, i.e. that the history of the 
contributions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to our democratic 
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society should be more adequately 
covered in text books used in 
the public schools. The Committee 
recommends, however, that this ob- 
jective be attained through local and 
state educational authorities rather 
than through state and federal legis- 
lation. The Committee urges, there- 
fore, that all local and state labor 
bodies make every effort to persuade 
authorities of local and state school 
systems to include in the curriculum 
adequate information about the his- 
tory of the labor movement and its 
contributions to the growth and de- 
velopment of the United States. 

History of Labor Movement (In 
Public Schools)—(1948, p. 592) Res. 
66: 

Whereas—The progress of the work- 
ing men and women of the United 
States of America rests wholly upon 
the education the masses receive, and 


Whereas—The public schools are 
the main source of education for the 
majority of Americans, and 


Whereas—Few schools ever make 
any attempt to enlighten the pupils 
as to Labor’s part in the founding and 
maintenance of the United States of 
America, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as de- 
manding that all branches of organ- 
ized labor bring pressure to bear on 
their respective State Legislatures to 
make it mandatory that Public Schools 
history text books contain the true 
story as to who made the Declaration 
of Independence, who staged the Bos- 
ton Tea Party and the true facts as 
to the origin and progress of the 
American Labor Movement. Res. 68: 

Whereas—One of the important 
functions of the trade union move- 
ment is to educate the trade unionists 
in order to understand the problems 
confronting the labor movement and 
the best policies and methods to be 
adopted in order to solve these prob- 
lems, and ; 
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Whereas—Labor education is nec- 
essary in order to combat anti-union 
propaganda which is carried on con- 
tinuously by enemies of labor through 
the press, radio, movies and textbooks, 
therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated or- 
ganizations be and are hereby request- 
ed to enlarge and extend their educa- 
tional activities, making use of the 
press, special pamphlets, radio and 
the movies, and be it further 


Resolved—That we use ovr influence 
in order to bring about the establish- 
ment of trade union courses in high 
schools and extension courses giving 
the history, structure, policies and ac- 
complishments of the trade union 
movement so that the boys and girls 
that will enter industry after gradu- 
ating from these schools will take 
along with them some basic knowl- 
edge of the true facts of the trade 
union movement. 


Resolution No. 66 advocates the 
teaching of labor problems, American 
history, and citizenship in _ public 
schools. Resolution No. 68 advocates 
not only teaching of labor problems 
in the public schools but also a more 
extensive program of education and 
public relations by means of the press, 
radio, movies and pamphlets. The com- 
mittee calls attention to the fact that 
the American Federation of Labor has 
already taken steps to establish a pub- 
lic relations department and that this 
service will be further extended in the 
near future. Also the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau, at this very convention 
has launched an enlarged program of 
education and public relations. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
long advocated the teaching of labor 
problems in public schools and col- 
leges. The extent to which such sub- 
jects are taught varies widely. Else- 
where in this report reference is made 
to the Harvard Fellowship plan. Pro- 
fessors from several universities are 
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visiting this convention to study at 
first hand the problems of organized 
labor so they may give their students 
reliable information about labor. 


The committee therefore concurs in 
these two resolutions and urges affili- 
ated unions to follow the example of 
the A. F. of L. in enlarging educa- 
tional and public relations programs 
and promoting the teaching of labor 
history and problems in public schools 
and colleges. 


Historical Report—(1955, page 354) 
The Resolutions Committee submitted 
to the convention a brief statement 
indicating the contributions made by 
the American Federation of Labor 
from its inception to the present time 
to the life and work of American wage 
earners. The statement follows: 


A new chapter is opening in the an- 
nals of American labor. This chapter 
which opens with the assembly of the 
freely-chosen representatives of or- 
ganized workers of America is but the 
beginning of the story, yet to be lived, 
of the future march of American la- 
boring people onward and upward to- 
ward new and greater attainments. 


We take this momentous step with 
our ranks united. Our eyes are firmly 
fixed on the goals of human better- 
ment, justice and freedom. It is an 
American vision and the American 
spirit that moves us forward toward 
these goals. Yet we know that on the 
Suecess of our advance toward them 
hinges the hope of the workers of the 
world to win better life in dignity and 
freedom. For it is free labor, organ- 
ized in free trade unions, that will 
break the chains of the world con- 
spiracy which has enslaved so many 
and threatens to enslave all. 


Seventy-four years ago representa- 
tives of workers met to form “a thor- 
ough federation embracing every 
trade and labor organization in 
America.” It was almost three-quar- 
ters of a century ago that the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor was founded 
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to bring unity of effort and purpose to 
the ranks of American unions. It be- 
gan and has grown as a free and 
voluntary association of freely chosen 
representatives of the American 
working people. Step by step, it 
surged forward toward new advances 
in the welfare and security of those 
who work, accomplished through their 
own mutual aid and protection. One 
by one, it surmounted the obstacles to 
workers’ progress and removed the 
causes of distress and insecurity for 
men and women who depend on wages 
for their livelihood. As it grew, this 
labor movement was able to stand off 
the threats of workers’ exploitation 
by giant corporate aggregates too 
often intent on sacrificing human 
needs and aspirations for the sake of 
profit. 

The great inheritance handed on to 
us by the American Federation of La- 
bor is an inheritance won through 
struggle and concerted effort of work- 
ers. From the first, organized labor 
had to struggle for its own survival in 
the face of unremitting attack. Repre- 
hensible legal devices to keep workers 
out of unions under the threat of de- 
priving them of their livelihood, such 
as the “yellow dog” contract, were 
early resorted to by employers deter- 
mined to subject their workers to obe- 
dience through coercion. Even more 
far-reaching was the attempt to sty- 
mie unions and union activities by the 
widespread use of the labor injunction, 
whereby the whole force of the Ameri- 
can judiciary was brought to bear to 
obstruct the aims of organized labor. 


But firm determination of organized 
labor to make the fullest use of the 
democratic process and of the free 
institutions through which it is car- 
ried out and the sense of fairness 
deeply ingrained in the American 
mind, have enabled labor to repel these 
attacks and to embody in the law of 
the land principles of justice spelled 
out by the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 
1932 and the Wagner Labor Relations 
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Act of 1935. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor also had to close the 
embattled ranks of unions to stand 
off the long, determined and insidious 
attack against the union shop in the 
form of the “open-shop” drive spear- 
headed by anti-union employers un- 
der the banner of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. More 
recently, labor was forced again to 
defend itself against the union-wreck- 
ing provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
and of the related state legislation 
dishonestly described as the “right-to- 
work” laws which can more properly 
be designated as the “right-to-wreck”’ 
laws. This battle, which the merged 
AFL-CIO will carry on, is a part of 
the great historic struggle of Ameri- 
can workers for their right to organ- 
ize for their mutual aid and protec- 
tion and to bargain collectively with 
their employers through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, free from 
interference, restraint and coercion 
by employers. 

Labor’s basic objective in this strug- 
gle was to benefit not only those with- 
in the ranks of the union movement, 
but to advance the welfare of all 
workers and of the whole community. 
The American Federation of Labor 
consistently rejected class struggle as 
an instrument of labor’s policy as be- 
ing foreign to the whole pattern of 
American life. Its prime tools in la- 
bor-management relations have been 
the collective agreement with the em- 
ployer, with conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration of differences. 


In its drive to advance the welfare 
of all, the American Federation of La- 
bor has consistently sought to utilize 
the normal channels of the democratic 
process. It has shunned direct political 
entanglements and yet pressed for a 
bold and forward-looking political pro- 
gram of its own designed to balance 
public programs against richly-fi- 
nanced pressures of special interests 
to the end that broadest public in- 
terest would be served. 
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It was thus that organized labor 
became the successful champion of 
the Social Security law of the land 
to help all those who work for their 
living to withstand the economic haz- 
ards of old age, disability and unem-— 
ployment, Acceptance of its responsi- 
bility for a permanent program of 
public works by the federal govern- 
ment and development of such vast 
public improvements as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, to mention only two 
programs, has been largely the result 
of labor’s demand for action that 
would benefit farmers, workers, busi- 
nessmen and the public generally. 
Low-rent housing and slum-clearance 
aids by the federal government to 
local communities have also been em- 
bodied in a vital program as a result 
of the A. F. of L.’s insistent pressure 
for them. It is notable that in this 
and many other such programs, or- 
ganized labor’s interest was not selfish. 
Low income families eligible to live in 
publicly-aided projects are generally 
below the income range of unionized 
wage earners. F 

Organized labor has also been the 
prime mover locally in State Legis- 
latures and in Congress of programs 
to enlarge our public school systems 
and to broaden and enrich educational — 
opportunities for all of our children ~ 
and youth. 


Among programs bearing on labor 
standards, again organized labor’s — 
voice was foremost in arousing sup- — 
port for and securing enactment of 
laws broadly benefiting the whole — 
community. Child labor laws, stand-_ 
ards of work and wages for women, 
and minimum wage legislation are but 
a few of a long roster of contribu- 
tions to the public welfare for which ~ 
the American Federation of Labor can 
proudly take credit. 


In both great wars organized labor ~ 
contributed heavily to the war effort — 
of our nation and has made generous ~ 
and selfless contributions to the na- 
tion’s strength in the hour of na- 
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tional emergency. In the transition 
from war to peace, notably after 
World War II, labor threw in its full 
support and active participation into 
the programs designed to assure 
smooth reconversion to the peacetime 
pace with a minimum of dislocation. 


In securing the enactment of the 
Employment Act of 1946, organized 
labor showed dramatically its sense of 
responsibility for the balanced growth 
of our whole economy and its insist- 
ence on democratic planning designed 
to avert business crises and mass un- 
employment in the years to come. 


Through these three-quarters of a 
century of growth, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has worked and 
fought for a better America. In its 
ideals, principles, and methods, it has 
proved to be a truly American insti- 
tution. It always regarded freedom, 
yoluntarism and the democratic proc- 
ess based on the dignity of man, as 
foremost in the elements making for 
a better and more just human society. 


It has always been a relentless foe 
of all forms of despotism, dictatorship 
and totalitarianism. From the first it 
recognized Communism for what it 
was and still remains: a conspiracy of 
the power-hungry few to enslave and 
regiment the many. The international 


program of the A. F. of L. has helped 


rally the freedom-loving workers of 
the world in their struggle against 
Communist enslavement. 

We are proud to accept the rich in- 
heritance of the American Federation 


of Labor and pledge ourselves to mul- 


tiply and enrich it further in the years 


to come. Ours is a challenging task 


and a great responsibility, for we know 
that the past is only a prologue. And 
we join here in unity to dedicate our- 
selves to the task of builders for a 
better future. 


From here we will march united for- 
ward and upward. And we shall keep 
the faith. 


Hobbs Act (see: Racketeering) 
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Hollywood Jurisdictional Contro- 
versy (see: Motion Picture Industry, 
Juris. Problems) 


Home Building and Ownership 
(White House Conf.)—(1931, pp. 133, 
284) In the summer of 1930, the 
President of the U.S. announced a 
White House Conference of Home 
Building and Home Ownership. The 
conference was held to consider the 
broad questions involved in this field, 
such as finance, design, equipment, 
city planning, transportation, etc. One 
of the important developments lead- 
ing to the conference was the un- 
soundness in the credit system in home 
building emphasized by the business 
depression. In the words of President 
Hoover: 

There have been months during 
this depression when shortage of 
capital available for home build- 
ing purposes has been so acute 
that this branch of construction 
has fallen off greatly while other 
forms of credit have been avail- 
able throughout the depression. 
In order to enable the purchase of 
homes on what amounts to the in- 
stallment plan, it is necessary to 
place first and, often enough, second 
mortgages. The building and loan 
associations have performed a great 
service in this field, but they can- 
not without assistance carry the 
burden. First mortgages, carried so 
largely by the savings banks and 
insurance companies, have been af- 
fected by competition with bonds 
and other forms of investment. Sec- 
ond mortgages, which are also nec- 
essary to many people, have, if we 
take into account commissions, dis- 
counts and other charges, risen in 
rates in many cities to the equiva- 
lent of 20 or 25 per cent per an- 
num, all of which not only stifles 
home ownership, but has added to 
the present depression by increasing 
unemployment in the trades in- 
volved. 
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“The finance question, however, 
is only one of many. Greater com- 
fort and reduction in cost of con- 
struction in many parts of the coun- 
try through improved design, the 
better layout of residential areas 
are all of first importance. The ex- 
pansion and betterment of homes in 
its bearing upon comfort, increas- 
ing standards of living, and eco- 
nomic and social stability, is of out- 
standing importance.” 

The President of the A. F. of L was 
asked to act as an initial member of 
the Planning Committee for the con- 
_ ference, and also of the permanent 
committee of 30 members to carry for- 
ward the work. 

Twenty-two small committees of 
approximately 15 members each were 
appointed to consider the following 
fields: city planning and zoning; sub- 
division layout; landscape planning 
and planting; utilities for houses; 
home ownership and leasing; second 
mortgages and foreclosures; taxation; 
blighted and slum areas; recondition- 
ing houses; house construction; de- 
sign; relative merits of different 
types of buildings; fundamental equip- 
ment such as heating, lighting, ven- 
tilation, plumbing, refrigeration, etc.; 
standards for kitchens, laundries, and 
other work centers; household man- 
agment; home making; home furnish- 
ings and decorations; farm and village 
housing; negro housing; local service 
centers for home building and home 
making; relation between income and 
home; large scale operations in hous- 
ing. 

These committees will report to 
conference to be held next November 
at which representatives of 48 states, 
and many national and state organi- 
zations both civic and commercial will 
be asked to consider what can be done 
to promote home building and home 
ownership and interest in programs 
for the improvement of existing con- 
ditions. 

Wage earners have a special inter- 
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est in this conference because our abil. 
ity as individuals to do something 
about these problems is most restrict- 
ed and in our collective capacity we 
need counsel and dependable informa- 
tion. 


Home is a very fundamental force 
in shaping the lives of children and 
in conditioning the effectiveness 
adults. Adequate and comfortable 
housing promotes health, comfort 
morals. Aside from the comforts and 
pleasure in a creditable home, tha 
invaluable spiritual foree—the spiri 
of home—has a fairer chance to fast- 
en its roots in a home that offers sub- 
tantial comforts and facilities foi 
efficient living. 


Home Mortgage Relief—(1933, pp 
104, 431) Congress enacted a law t 
provide relief for home owners whos 
property is mortgaged and they ar 
unable to pay either interest or prin- 
cipal and are unable to amortize thei 
debt elsewhere. 


The Home Owners Loan Corpora 
tion was created for this purpose and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporz 
tion was authorized to advance $200, 
000,000, or as much thereof as may b 
necessary to finance the Corporatic 

The Corporation is authorized for a 
period of three years after date oi 
enactment of the Act, to acquire ij 
exchange for bonds issued by it hom 
mortgages and other obligations a 
liens secured by real estate. The face 
value of the bonds so exchanged, plu 
accrued interest thereon and the cas 
so advanced, shall not exceed in an 
case $14,000 or 80 per cent of the 
value of the real estate. If a hom 
owner has a mortgage on his propert} 


Home Owners Loan Corporation fé 
relief. The home owner is given 1 
years in which to pay off the mortgage 
in monthly payments and at an intel 
est rate not exceeding 5 per cent per 
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annum. The Government only insures 
the interest on the bond. 


When the Home Loan Bank law was 
enacted in the 72nd Congress it con- 
tained no relief for a harassed home 
owner who could not pay even the in- 
terest on the mortgage on his prop- 
erty. The Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration Act was for the purpose of 
correcting this very grievous error. 


(1939, p. 144) S. 628 (Public No. 
381) provides relief for persons un- 
able to pay installments of principal 
and interest on home loans. It gives 
the HOLC power at any time to grant 
an extension of time to any home 
owner for the payment of any install- 
ment of principal or interest owed by 
him to the Corporation or may at any 
time during the existence of the mort- 
gage grant an extension and revision 
of its terms to provide for the amor- 
tization by means of monthly pay- 
ment sufficient to retire the interest 
and principal within a period not to 
exceed twenty-five years from the 
date of its execution if in the judg- 

ment of the Corporation the circum- 
stances of the home owner and the 
condition of the security justify such 
: extension or revision. 

Up to August 5 the HOLC had au- 
thorized foreclosure on 168,010 cases. 
The number of loans that have been 
made by the HOLC throughout the 
U.S. is 1,018,413. 


Home Work (Industrial) — (1937, 
pp. 176, 310) Until very recently the 
aim of practically all state laws deal- 
ing specifically with industrial home- 
work has been to protect the consum- 
ing public by attempting to regulate 
the sanitary conditions under which 
the work was to be performed. Years 
of experience with such regulatory 
measures demonstrated their complete 
failure to meet the real abuses which 
characterize the homework practice— 
long hours, low wages, employment of 
young children, and through these and 
other practices, unfair competition 
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with factory production. Recent leg- 
islation is attempting to treat home- 
work from its economic aspect, as a 
competitor to industrial production. 


In 1935 New York passed a law 
prohibiting industrial homework in 
certain specified industries and giving 
the Industrial Commissioner power to 
prohibit when homework is found to 
jeopardize labor standards for factory 
workers in the same industry. Already 
New York has issued two prohibitory 
orders under this authority—one ap- 
plying to men’s and boy’s outer cloth- 
ing, the other applying to the men’s 
neckwear industry. Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Penn- 
sylvania have since passed similar 
legislation. 

Texas adopted a measure this year 
changing the approach to control over 
homework to a health basis, and plac- 
ing enforcement under the State 
Board of Health. Illinois passed a 
homework law this year which pro- 
hibits homework in a few listed in- 
dustries, but which fails to make fur- 
ther prohibition possible, except by 
requiring employers who wish to give 
out industrial homework to secure an- 
nual licenses for which substantial 
graded fees are prescribed. 

The difficulties of effectively regu- 
lating industrial homework are well 
known and prohibition is the ultimate 
answer. Organized labor has long 
been of the opinion that if its abuses 
are to be eliminated, the homework 
system must be abolished. The new 
type of state homework legislation 
makes prohibition possible. This must 
be supplemented, however, by Federal 
legislation to prevent shipment of 
homework goods in interstate com- 
merce. Each year large quantities of 
material to be made up in the homes 
are shipped by truck, express or 
through the mails from employers op- 
erating in one state to homeworkers 
living and working in other states. 
Since one effect of the more stringent 
control now developing in a number of 
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the leading homework states may be 
to shift the practice to states where 
homework has been practically un- 
known before, the Executive Council 
urges every labor organization in each 
state to move toward the introduction 
of adequate homework legislation, 
where such legislation does not now 
exist. Even including the states which 
enacted approved legislation this year, 
only seventeen states at the present 
time have some law or regulation spe- 
cifically applying to industrial home- 
work. Thirty-one states still remain 
without protection of this kind. 


The E.C. is instructed to continue 
their legislative efforts, so that in- 
dustrial homework—the sweat shop— 
can be eliminated from our indus- 
tries. The A. F. of L. will continue 
to give full support to State Federa- 
tions of Labor in their efforts to se- 
cure adequate legislation prohibiting 
industrial homework—the sweat shop. 


Hours (also see: Unemployment, 
Defense Employment, Post-War Plan- 
ning, Shorter Work Week, Wages and 
Hours, Navy Dept. Personnel Work 
Week, Panama Canal Work (Hours). 


Hours of Labor, History of—(1927, 
p. 60) 1776-1835— Early factories 
worked the same hours as agricultural 
labor, from sunrise to sunset, which 
was in summer, 14 to 16 hours a day 
with two hours or less off for meals, 
in winter 9 to 12 hours with one hour 
or less for meals. 


1833 to 1835—Early workers’ or- 
ganizations agitating for the ten-hour 
day met strong adverse public opinion 
because “industrious habits” were 
thought to mean toil from sun to sun. 
In 1833 concerted action began, led by 
the building tradesmen and followed 
by blacksmiths, mechanics, tailors, 
ship workers and other craftsmen. 
The strike of the Boston carpenters 
started strikes of workers generally in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and seven 
smaller towns, and by the fall of 1835 
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the ten-hour day was won for moa 
craftsmen in cities. 

1840-1870—Longer hours were stil 
the rule in many industries, especially 
cotton and woolen mills. President 
Van Buren declared the ten-hour day 
for federal employes in 1840. Work 
ers’ organizations agitated for legisla- 
tion, and many of the states passe 
laws making ten hours the legal day 
except where contracts specified other- 
wise. In 1865 agitation began for 
eight-hour laws. Six states passed 
such laws, but they were poorly en- 
forced. By 1870 the ten-hour day was 
the rule in the crafts, but bakeries, 
transportation, cotton mills and others 
worked 11-14 hours. As unions were 
growing in strength they decided to 
abandon the legislative method and 
try to regulate hours by trade union 
action. 

1884-1890—The A. F. of L. con- 
vention in 1884 fixed upon May 1 
1886, as the time for establishing the 
eight-hour day. This was the rallyin 
point for organization, and unions 
grew rapidly in strength. On May 1, 
1886, 190,000 workers struck, 42,000 
successfully, and 150,000 others neo 


shorter hours without striking. These 
gains were not all lasting. The Fed. 
eration called for continuing action, 
by one union after another. The car- 
penters led the movement on May 1, 
1890, and won the eight-hour day in 
137 cities, and nine hours in most 
other places. 
1918-1919—In 1909 76 per cent of 
the workers in manufacturing indus- 
try worked 54 to 60 hours a week and 
8 per cent over 60. During the war 
labor organizations grew in strength — 
and the War Labor Boards favored 
shorter hours. In the post-war boon 
the workers were in a strategic posi- 
tion. 
As early as 20 years ago some con- 
tinuous industries changed from two 
12-hour to three 8-hour shifts, but 
the most important changes came dur- 
ing or after the war. Steel change 
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in 1922 to 1924, in the largest plants, 
and is now predominantly on the three- 
shift system except for a very few 
unskilled workers. The following con- 
tinuous industries are now predomi- 
nantly on the three-shift system: 
Rubber, electric power plants (except 
factory power plants), gas works, 
heavy chemicals, ceramic industries 
except glass, oil refineries (except 
oil well workers), railroads, street 
railroads, telephone and telegraph, 
seamen. Others are still partly or 
wholly on the 12-hour shift. 

The clothing industry, a highly or- 
ganized industry, works short hours; 
while in cotton goods over half the 
wage earners still work over 54 hours 
a week; 7.9 per cent of these work 
60 hours or more. In iron and steel 
more than one-fourth of the workers 
and in lumber nearly three-fourths 
work over 60 hours a week. In some 
branches of the iron and steel indus- 
try the 7-day week is worked; 23.3 
per cent of all wage earners work 7 
days. ¢ 

A survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1926 shows 40,596 
trade union members in 66 cities hav- 
ing the 5-day, 40-hour week. In the 
clothing industry 10,872 persons have 
a 5-day week, but usually of 44 hours. 
Most of the fur workers (14,000) also 
have it. 

This makes a total of 64,011 wage 
earners who were working the five- 
day week when the survey was made 
in 1926, 15,289 of these working more 
than 40 hours. This is, however, a 
very conservative figure since the sur- 
vey did not cover all workers, and 
since a number of other unions have 
recently made agreements establishing 
the 40-hour 5-day week. The number 
now working the 5-day, 40-hour week 
has been estimated at 90,000 or more 
by an industrial expert, not including 
Ford factories where conditions are 
now changing. 


(1924, p. 233) Directed E.C. to use 
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every effort to bring about establish- 
ment of the 44- hour week. 

(P. 233) Report of shorter workday 
committee which was unanimously ap- 
proved: 

Your committee, in addition to its 
report upon the resolutions submitted 
to it, believe that the subject of the 
eight-hour day is of such importance 
to the American trade union move- 
ment that we would be negligent of 
our duty if we failed to incorporate 
some thoughts upon the general sub- 
ject. 

The eight-hour day which exists in 
America was secured through com- 
plete reliance upon trade unionism, 
its principles, policies and methods. 
We created a public sentiment in its 
favor through educational methods. 
We secured it through friendly con- 
ferences with employers, and where 
employers were obdurate, when they 
refused to recognize the moral, social 
and industrial value of the eight-hour 
day, we did not ask the state to grant 
it to us, we established it through the 
militant strength of our trade union 
movement, we collectively refused to 
work more than eight hours. 

While the eight-hour day has been 
an objective of our movement, it is not 
the final goal which we are endeavor- 
ing to reach, 

It is not the minimum but the maxi- 
mum—eight hours labor in any twen- 
ty-four should be the limit of time 
devoted to production. There are proc- 
esses in industry and transportation 
which place such a strain upon the 
worker that the hours of labor should 
be less than eight. 

The records of industry, and of our 
own experiences, prove that under 
normal conditions the wage earners 
working eight hours per day can pro- 
duce not only all that is required for 
the country’s social, financial and 
national welfare, but in addition pro- 
duce all that is required for the in- 
ternational markets where the prod- 
ucts of American labor are sold. 
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During the war, when five million 
of our men in their prime were taken 
from industry to follow their country’s 
flag, we produced a far greater vol- 
ume of manufactured products than 
ever in the nation’s history. With the 
return of these defenders of the coun- 
try’s safety to civil life and to in- 
dustry we have within the borders of 
the U.S. and Canada a capacity for 
production far beyond the nation’s de- 
mands or those of international mar- 
kets. The development of giant 
power, the increasing inventions of 
labor-saving machinery, the more in- 
' telligent cooperation of management 
with organized labor, all create a con- 
dition which makes long hours of bur- 
densome toil no longer necessary. 

We are entering a period where 
every workman should have more time 
for self-development and education so 
that he may more fully and more ef- 
fectively take his :part in the develop- 
ment of social conditions which will 
make the lives of those who will fol- 
low us more generous in providing for 
that human happiness so eloquently 
referred to in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

(1925, p. 259) The goal set by the 
early trade union movement of our 
country was an eight-hour day. 
Through the organized strength of 
our movement operating directly in 
the industrial field, the ten, the nine 
and finally the eight-hour day was es- 
tablished. Today we must look upon 
eight hours as the maximum which 
should be permitted. 

Since our movement first set the 
eight-hour day as the goal to be won 
revoluntionary changes have taken 
place in the processes through which 
commerce and industry are carried on. 
The freight train of fifteen hand- 
braked cars has been replaced by 
trains of over a hundred, each car con- 
taining a hundred fold greater carry- 
ing capacity. The ships which cross 
the seas carry more in one voyage 
than a fleet of freight carriers could 
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transport half a century ago. In in- 
dustry the devolopment of giant pow: 

er which in turn is applied to the mar- 
velous automatic and semi-automati 
machinery of today has created con- 
ditions surrounding production in in 
dustry undreamed of a few short dec- 
ades ago. Industrial processes hay: 
placed a much greater strain upon the 
workers’ vitality. Many of thes 
processes tend to seriously injure 
and sometimes destroy the workers 
health if labor is continued for 
eight-hour period. Already, as 
the case of caisson workers, four hours 
and sometimes less is all tha 
heart and lungs can stand. In man 
of our industrial processes, the co 
ditions under which labor must b 
performed make it mandatory for hu- 
mane considerations alone that th 
hours of labor should be reduced be- 
low eight, and the week’s work to no 


practitcal conditions as well as those 
of a humane character which call fo: 
a shortening of the hours of labor. 
The marvelous development of ma- 
chinery, the equipment of modern in- 
dustrial plants, the more intelligent 
study of the problems of producti 

have enabled industry operating im 
part time to produce more than the 
world as at present organized is ¢ 

pable of consuming. 7 


These modern methods of produam 
tion, which there is every reeason to 
believe will be developed upon a yet 
greater scale, in addition tto provid- 
ing more of the materials required by 
society should also provide greater 
opportunity for leisure and the enjo a 
ment of the worthwhile things of lifes 
Unless it accomplishes these condi- 
tions, then modern industry has failed 
to give civilization a full justification 
for its existence. 4 


It shall be the policy of the A. F. 
of L. to assist in establishing reason- 
able and advisable reductions in is 
hours af labor so that eight hours p 
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day shall be the maximum and lesser 
hours the general rule. 


(1926, p. 196) The A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled strongly urges 
the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War to put into effect at 
the earliest practicable date a forty- 
four hour work week in all of the navy 
yards, arsenals, and other industrial 
establishments within their respective 
departments. 


(P. 197) The E.C. of the A. F. of 
L. is herewith instructed to inaugu- 
rate a vigorous campaign in every in- 
dustry throughout the country for the 
introduction of the five-day and forty- 
hour week. 


(P. 197) Since the A. F. of L. at 
the time of its birth declared for an 
eight-hour day, an astounding change 
has taken place in methods of produc- 
tion. Power plants generate energy in 
almost inconceivable volume. This 
power is applied to machinery which 
has revolutionized man’s power to 
produce. A new science has devel- 
oped — the chemical, the mechanical 
and the production engineer have 
joined hands and developed a direct- 
ing control of power, machinery and 
the management of production which 
has greatly increased the production 
capacity of our industrial plants. 

On every hand there is evidence 
that we are at the beginning of meth- 
ods of production which will rapidly 
increase man’s present power to pro- 
duce. 

But already a condition has devel- 
oped which gives concern to every 
thinking man, to every investor and 
manufacturer, as well as to the wage 
earners. 

So great is the present capacity of 
our industrial establishments to turn 
: out manufactured goods that many of 
them are compelled to close their 

doors many weeks each year. The re- 
ports of the U.S. Government tell us 
that several of our basic industries if 
operated at full capacity for six 
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months each year, would produce more 
than their present annual output. 

There is one feature connected with 
the problem being considered which 
has already been covered by the wage 
policy adopted by the A. F. of L. It 
is a fact that man’s power to produce 
has at a rapidly increasing rate out- 
stripped the real wage paid. There 
must be a market which can purchase 
the product of our industries, and 
that market is regulated by one basic 
strength, the real wage received by 
the workers. 

But we are dealing with but one 
phase of the problem, the number of 
hours which should be established in 
our industries. At first our movement 
devoted itself to shortening the hours 
of labor, but modern methods of pro- 
duction, the high tension of machine 
operation, the specialization which 
forces thousands to perform the same 
meaningless operation thousands of 
times per day has placed a strain upon 
the worker’s nervous system which is 
more enervating, more conducive to 
physical and mental fatigue than 
many more hours of labor would be 
where the work called for the con- 
stant use of the worker’s creative 
power. Modern methods of production 
more and more tend to make a ma- 
chine of men. For this reason, in ad- 
dition to many others, it is essential 
that not only should the daily hours 
of labor be reduced, but in addition, 
that the number of days per week 
should also be shortened. For social 
reasons, as well as those of an eco- 
nomic character, the A. F. of L. is 
justified in declaring for a shorter 
work week as energetically as it did 
in the past for the establishment of 
the eight-hour day. 

Employers and investors accused 
our movement of endeavoring to limit 
production by reducing the hours of 
labor. We listened to these accusa- 
tions when we established the ten- 
hour day. They were made when the 
nine and the eight-hour day were es- 
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tablished, yet today the proof that 
our economics were sound, is found 
in the fact that the volume of pro- 
duction per capita is many fold great- 
er than when the ten-hour day was 
the rule. 

For economic as well as humanitar- 
ian reasons the time has arrived when 
the number of days worked per week 
should be reduced. 

The E.C, is instructed to continue a 
campaign of education upon the sub- 
ject of shorter hours of labor and a 
shorter work week, and that every 
effort be made to present the facts to 
the public. 

(1927, p. 35) Regulating the hours 
of work so that wage earners might 
have more opportunities for recrea- 
tion and other healthful pursuits, La- 
bor has made fewer hours of work one 
of its fundamental goals. During the 
past century and a quarter both the 
workday and the workweek have been 
steadily reduced. In Section 1—Kco- 
nomic—we give a summary of prog- 
ress in reducing hours of labor dur- 
ing the past century and a quarter. 

This is progress of which Labor 
may well be proud. It has brought 
benefits to millions and harm to none. 
Shortening the workday has turned 
toil into work; has afforded the na- 
tion’s citizens greater opportunity to 
participate in national problems, and 
has made possible better home life. 

Last year Labor set for itself a new 
goal—the five-day week. It is an end 
toward which some unions may strive 
directly, while others have still an 
intermediate goal to reach. Many of 
the unorganized are still working 
long hours. For them organization 
must come first. 

(P. 899) The question of shorter 
hours can be discussed from its hu- 
mane aspect. It can be considered 
solely from its social value. It can be 
discussed as a purely economic ques- 
tion. 

Considered from a humane stand- 
point alone, or as a question of social 
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necessity, or as a purely economic fae 
tor, the necessity of shortening th 
hours of labor can be demonstrate 
beyond cavil. That human beings i 
a land so blessed as our own should be 
compelled to work day after day to 
the point of physical exhaustio 
shocks the civilized mind. Labor is 
necessary to health and to the joy 
of living; labor strengthens the body 
and character; but hours of labor so 
extended that labor becomes a drudg-— 
ery prevents the enjoyment of life. 
Our ancestors, the pioneers of our 
country, worked long hours, and be- 
cause of this our critics attempt te 
condemn the shorter workday move 
ment. But the pioneers worked in the 
open. They were not confined withi 
four walls; rapidly moving and noisy 
machinery did not disturb or we2 
them. They were at liberty to rest 
during the day; to take moments fo 
refreshment. The modern industrial 
mechanism, the conditions under 
which the workers are employed i 
industry today, are of such a differen 
character that no comparison is justi 
fied as between the present and th 
pre-factory system. The men ané¢ 
women in industry who have give 
their great contributions to the crea 
tion of the nation’s wealth are entit 
to hours of work so regulated that th 
drudgery of labor is eliminated. 

The Creator intended that 
should be social beings; that 
should enjoy the society of our fellow 
men, and that we should each take 
our part in the developing of the so 
cial relationship; that we should 
joy all of the blessings that co 
through human fellowship. The Am 
ican trade union movement from thé 
beginning has held that labor’s con 
tribution to the welfare of the co 
munity entitles labor to every soc 
opportunity and the opportunity 
acquiring knowledge. It is not 
workers without hours for sociabili 
and the gathering of information w 
demonstrate the capacity of assuming 
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the full responsibilities of citizenship, 
of playing a constructive part in the 
development of civilization. The his- 
tory of every country has made it 
clear that in the evolution upward and 
forwards it has been the workers with 
most time for social recreation who 
have developed the constructive poli- 
cies and placed dependence upon the 
methods of a democracy, instead of 
placing their hope upon the applica- 
tion of force in the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by revolutionary methods. 

It is a reflection upon the general 
intelligence of our nation that there 
still remain a few who oppose the 
shorter workday on economic grounds. 
We still find among those hostile to 
our movement, men who affirm that 
shortening the work day and the 
work week reduces the volume 
of production. If anything has been 
proven beyond the shadow of a doubt 
it is that the reduction in the daily 
hours of labor and the work week, has 
been accompanied by a most material 
increase in the volume of production. 
The U.S. Census Bureau is responsible 
for the statement that during the 
period from 1899 to 1925, the per cap- 
ita production, the increased amount 
produced by the individual worker 
each day had increased as a whole 49 
per cent. Perhaps a representative 
assertion of the general truth is found 
in the iron and steel industry where 
since 1914 the per capita production 
has increased approximately 50 per 
cent; while during the same period, 
ap eight-hour day has replaced the 

elve-hour day for about one-third 
fi those employed. The economic un- 
lerstanding, the social philosophy, 
ich has guided our movement in its 
orts to reduce the hours of labor 
e been proven fully justified and 
holly sound. We have made our 
rogress from the twelve and four- 
-hour day to the eight-hour day 
d five-day week through the activ- 
ty of our trade union movement, the 
ork of education it has carried on, 
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and through negotiations and agree- 
ments with employers. It is no longer 
a question of whether the five-day 
week can be established. It is estab- 
lished. It is here. And several of the 
organizations which make up the A. F. 
of L. have established the five-day 
week through friendly negotiations 
with progressive and open-minded 
employers. 

We must carry out our work of edu- 
cation until the shorter week has be- 
come universal, and in our efforts to 
accomplish this end we will be con- 
tributing to the social, moral and the 
economic benefit of our country. Man 
was made to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, but he was not cre- 
ated to be a beast of burden. It is our 
trade union movement which has lifted 
labor from the type of man depicted 
by the painter Millet, the slant-browed 
man with the hoe—to the type of citi- 
zenship which our workers now give 
to our nation. 

(1924, p. 223) Directed the E.C. to 
use every effort to bring about the 
establishment of the 44 hour week. 

(1927, p. 72) In an effort to broaden 
observance of the forty-four-hour 
week the Joint Committee on Printing 
was urged to adopt the shorter work- 
week in the Government Printing Of- 
fice. No definite action was taken but 
it is believed that a favorable report 
will be made at the next session. 


Eight-Hour Day 


(1925, p. 258) The A. F. of L. 
will do all in its power to secure 
legislation requiring all federal, state 
or municipal public work contracts to 
stipulate by their terms that all 
labor under such contract shall be 
upon the basis of an eight-hour day 
and the payment of the prevailing 
union wage for the employees engaged 
in such public work. 

(1928, p. 43) The A. F. of L. has 
centered its efforts on an endeavor to 
secure universal acceptance and estab- 
lishment of the 8-hour work day. 
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Great progress has been made and 
splendid results have been achieved. 
Since 1919 the hours of work have 
continued to decrease, Those identified 
with the organized labor movement 
have made rapid progress in the estab- 
lishment of the 8-hour work day. 
However, we find from a general sur- 
vey among unorganized workers that 
many of them are not enjoying the 
benefits and blessings’ of the 8-hour 
work day. These facts demonstrate 
the effectiveness of organization and 
the efficiency of the trade union move- 
ment. 

If the unorganized workers desire 
the 8-hour work day and wish to en- 
joy the benefits which come from 
greater leisure, they must realize the 
necessity of joining with their fellow- 
workers and through collective action 
demand and secure the 8-hour work 
day. We urge the unorganized work- 
ers everywhere to become members of 
the trade union movement, and to as- 
sociate their efforts with the member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor in its fight to make the 8-hour 
work day a universal fact throughout 
the industrial world. 


(1928, p. 44) Much progress has been 
made since the Detroit convention in 
1926 in establishing the five-day work 
week. Reports from the international 
unions show that in October, 1928, 20 
internationals have 514 local unions 
working the five-day, forty-hour week. 
These locals have a membership of 
164,479. In addition there are at least 
550 union members employed as clerks, 
secretaries, stenographers, etc., in 
trade union offices who have the five- 
day week, making a total membership 
of 165,029 who are now enjoying the 
five-day, forty-hour work week. 
Winning the five-day work week has 
been a gradual process, involving con- 
tinued emphasis in conferences with 
employers, and careful adjustment of 
work. One international states that 
its local unions have been working for 
many years to establish the five-day 
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week, and in many hundreds of cases 
it has been discussed at every meeting 
with the employers. This has resulted 
in the gradual development of work- 
ing agreements and a large number 
of its members have secured the five- 
day week. In none of these cases has 
a strike been resorted to. 
Several internationals report tha 
they are now in negotiation for 
five-day week. The wood carvers hay 
already made an agreement for it, ant 
by March 31, 1929, they will have 210 
members working the five-day week 
In New York most of the shops em- 
ploying their members and in Ro. 
chester the architectural shops hay 
it in the summer months. The molders 
also state that a number of their locals 
in the stove industry have worked th 
five-day week in the summer months 
for several years. 
(P. 187) The question of hours and 
number of work days cannot be dis- 
cussed as in the early days of our 
movement. Industrial and social co 
ditions have undergone a great chang 
Originally, it was the ambition of f 
American trade union movement 
establish a ten hour day. When 
had been accomplished, the veteran 


nine hours. Eventually, the eight hour 
day was established and since thei 
this number of hours has been short- 
ened for large numbers of workers. 

Within the memory of many of 1 
our movement committed itself to 
task of abolishing the seven day wee 
Now we aim to establish a five dé 
week. In the beginning, public mi 
and many economists, joined with er 
ployers in condemning our program 
unsound and uneconomic, because 
shortening of the periods of lab 
would reduce the wealth-produci 
power of the people. Time demo 
strated that this argument had | 
much substance to it as the econom 
superstitions which frightened the 
dustries of 200 or more years ago. 

The most striking feature connect 
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with our present industry is the ex- 
traordinary capacity to produce which 
has been developed. We are informed 
that the per capita production of those 
engaged in agriculture, fruit growing 
and stock raising, has increased 300 
per cent within the last thirty years; 
that in some departments of American 
industry, the per capita output per 
workman has increased over 1000 per 
cent since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, which maintained the twelve hour 
day and the seven day week for one- 
third of its employes over a period of 
many years, and which vigorously op- 
posed any reduction in the hours of 
labor, finally, because of the active 
campaigns of our trade union move- 
ment and the education of the public 
mind, established the eight hour 
Baye. = 

The revolution which has taken 
place in methods of production, the 
use of more automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machinery, the application of 
the sciences and work done by the 
chemical, hydraulic, electric, and me- 
chanical engineers, has led industry, 
as well as society to look upon the 
subject of hours of labor and the num- 
ber of work days from an entirely 
different and new point of view. Today, 
under our present methods of produc- 
tion, one of the nation’s serious prob- 
lems is the creation of a consuming 
capacity on the part of the people 
which will enable them to use, in part, 
the enormous output of our industrial 
establishments. This problem must be- 
come more intensive for it is evident 
that present day methods of produc- 
tion are not the final word. They are 
More the promise of the changes 
which are to take place which will en- 
able men to produce in much greater 
quantities than they have during the 
immediate past. 

In connection with this tremendously 
increased efficiency, this much greater 
output per man per day, there has de- 

veloped a new type of unemployment 
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—the permanent displacement of man 
power, craft skill and the mechanic’s 
technical knowledge, by machines and 
the application of chemistry and other 
sciences to production. 

The problems created by modern in- 
dustry include features aside from the 
length of the work day or work week, 
but unquestionably, a part of the prob- 
lem which faces industry and com- 
merce, as well as the workers, is a 
sane, intelligent and practical regula- 
tion of the work week. Every thorough 
study which has been made within 
recent years by competent econo- 
mists, indicates that a five day work 
week is socially, industrially and eco- 
nomically sound. It is no longer an 
experiment. In a number of indus- 
tries, it has become a fact. It has al- 
ready met with the approval of many 
employers who have entered into 
agreements with trade unions estab- 
lishing a five day week. 

The A. F. of L. directs the E.C. to 
carry on an energetic campaign within 
the trade union movement, and also 
a public education, in connection with 
the subject through trade union pub- 
lications, the public press and the 
other avenues of publicity which are 
available. The five day week is not 
only socially and economically sound 
but it is a necessity to the welfare and 
commerce, as well as a condition to 
which the wage earners are entitled. 

(1932, p. 244) A resolution favoring 
an amendment to the constitution of 
the U.S. limiting working days to five 
in each week and the working hours 
to six per day was defeated for these 
reasons: 

We realize that in times of dis- 
tress and prompted by the urgings of 
dire necessity men are likely to be- 
come impatient at what appears to be 
undue delays, and therefore seek ap- 
parent short cuts and new remedies 
for great economic reforms. 

Let us not make the mistake of 
supposing that we can usher in the 
five-day week universally through the 
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medium of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. This proposal is untenable, im- 
practical and at variance with trade 
union principles. Superficially it may 
appear to offer an avenue toward the 
goal we are earnestly seeking, but let 
us examine it thoroughly to ascertain 
just what is involved. 


It is exceedingly difficult to amend 
our Federal Constitution. Not only 
must two-thirds of the Congress ap- 
prove, backed by three-fourths of the 
States, either through the action of 
legislatures or conventions, but unless 
the amendment, when approved, is 
supported by public opinion its proper 
enforcement is doubtful. We have 
constitutional amendments now that 
are not enforced in those localities 
where public opinion runs counter to 
the purpose of the amendment. 


Reference is made in this resolution 
to the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
desirability of proceeding likewise to 
secure a five-day week amendment. 
Our experience with the Highteenth 
Amendment is such that we should 
move slowly not to repeat that colos- 
sal failure. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment proves that merely amending the 
Constitution does not accomplish the 
end sought. There can be no effective 
enforcement in the absence of a sup- 
porting public sentiment. Then follows, 
inevitably, as in the case of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, an agitation 
for repeal that keeps the question in 
constant foment. 

The point is that a Constitutional 
Amendment is subject to attack and 
evasion and even if secured in this 
instance, it would not conclude the 
fight for the shorter work week prin- 
ciple. 

We have no resonable hope of any 
wide-spread public support behind a 
movement to amend the Constitution 
in this manner, even if we deemed it 
wise to seek it. What has been our 
experience with the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment? Here is an issue 
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that has a particular appeal—the pro- 
tection of the child life of the Nation— 
and yet the response to our entreaties 
on the part of the general public has 
been very disappointing. If a Child 
Labor Amendment can be so success- 
fully blocked, a like fate awaits 
five-day amendment because of the 
far more formidable opposition to thi 
proposal. The obstacles thrown in its 
path would be insurmountable. 


This would mean, therefore, that 
Labor for countless years would be 
expending its time, finances and en- 
ergies in a fruitless undertaking to 
obtain politically this great reform 
neglecting meanwhile more favorable 
opportunities to secure it along eco 
nomic lines in accord with trade unio 
principles and precepts. Concisely, in- 
stead of a short cut to a universa 
five-day week this proposal would 
transfer the battle into political field 
to Labor’s distinct disadvantage and 
prolong the struggle indefinitely. 


The A. F, of L. cannot too emphati- 
cally state that its rejection of t 
Resolution in no way reflects 2 
opinion unfavorable to the five-d 
week and six-hour day. It is beca 
we believe sincerely in this great e 
nomic principle and want to see 
effectuated as speedily as possible 
we refuse to sanction a program 
can lead only to delays and pitfalls 
We have approved the end sought bu 
we reject the proposed method, be 
cause it conflicts with the principle 
long maintained by Labor of opposing 
the regulation by legislation of hour 
of male adult employment. 


There is another consideration 
volved. The Constitution is a politi 
document and should not be used 
regulate morals or economics or 2 
thing not directly linked with th 
fundamental political structure of 
Government. Labor would bitterly 
pose any effort of its enemies to 
crease working hours by means 0 
Constitutional Amendment, Neve 
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less the principle is the same as in 
this proposal. This proves our pre- 
vious statement that even if this 
amendment were adopted it would not 
conclude the fight because our ene- 
mies would immediately seek another 
amendment more favorable to their 
economic views. So, as a short cut to a 
desired end, a Constitutional Amend- 
ment would be futile. 

In addition, experience has taught 
us that the shorter work week has not 
come through legislative processes, 
except, of course, for those who are 
employed directly by the Government 
or in interstate commerce and must 
depend upon legislative action. But 
the great mass of workers have pro- 
gressed successively from twelve to 
ten hours, then to eight hours, and 
now, in many instances, to forty-four 
or forty hours weekly, through the 
power of their economic organiza- 
tions. 

Our future can well be guided by 
this history of the past. Let us not 
delude ourselves into believing there 
is an easy, royal road to this or any 
other substantial economic reform. 
We will go further and faster in the 
long run by continuing to seek the 
five-day week and the six-hour day 
through the strength and influence 


and fighting force of the trade union 


movement. 

(1929, pp. 86, 244) The forty-four- 
hour week bill for postal employes 
passed the Senate and was reported 
favorably in the House, but it was not 
permitted to come to a vote. There 
is no doubt that all the forty-four-hour 
week bills, which practically affect 
all federal employes, would pass Con- 


gress if the members were allowed 


to vote upon them, and if they were 
vetoed by the President they could 
be passed over the veto. 


Hight-Hour Day for Women and 
Minors 


(1930, p. 261) The officers of the 
A. F. of L. are directed to take 
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up with their various affiliated or- 
ganizations in the several States not 
now having the eight-hour work day 
for women and minors and request the 
officers and members of these State 
and City organizations to start at once 
a movement to bring about a work 
day of not more than eight hours for 
them. 


(1930, pp. 64, 260) During the past 
year, a serious effort was made to 
secure detailed information regarding 
the growth and extent of the five-day 
week. To this end, letters were sent 
to all national and international un- 
ions requesting their assistance and 
cooperation. These were extended 
cheerfully and the results will show, 
it is believed, more authoritative data 
on this new development than was 
shown by any preceding attempt. Ac- 
cording to the detailed statistics there 
are 532,894 workers now enjoying the 
five-day work week. It will be seen 
from a glance that more than half a 
million people are thus adding to their 
recreation possibilities, and to this ex- 
tent are able to enjoy more leisure. 

From all indications available, this 
growth of the five-day week has al- 
ways been accompanied by an in- 
crease of wages sufficient to make up 
for the hours of employment lessened. 
In no instance have reports shown 
that there was merely a shortening of 
the hours, with no increase in the 
hourly wage scale. 

The figures given above have come 
to us from different sources. In all 
instances, efforts were made to sub- 
stantiate the claim that a five-day 
week was being enjoyed. Where re- 
ports from correspondence, from news- 
papers, and elsewhere indicated that 
some local union had secured the five- 
day week, the national or international 
officers were written and advised that 
this information had been received 
and were asked to verify it. In some 
instances where the national and in- 
ternational officers had not received 
word of this, and where the source of 
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information seemed to justify it, these 
local unions were included in our lists. 
Forty-eight national and interna- 
tional unions are in part enjoying the 
five-day week. Naturally, the build- 
ing trades unions lead in this respect. 
Of the figures submitted, over 420,000, 
or 78 per cent are members of the 
building trades industry. Over 71,000 
or 16 per cent are members of the 
clothing industry. Of the crafts fur- 
nishing figures, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America leads with over 114,000 mem- 
bers working the five-day week. The 
International Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America follows with over 71,000. 


(1931, pp. 110, 276) Nearly 600,000 
employees of the federal government 
and the District of Columbia were 
granted a shorter work-day on Satur- 
days the year round in two laws en- 
acted by Congress, without reduction 
in wages and salaries. The first pro- 
vided for a forty-four hour week for 
315,000 employees in the postal sery- 
ice and the others were later given 
the same benefit in the law enacted 
just before Congress adjourned. Rep- 
resentatives of all organizations af- 
fected worked valiantly for success. 

While the postal employees’ bill 
passed both Houses unanimously 
without a voice being raised against 
it, the other bill was opposed by one 
representative on the floor but the 
House passed it unanimously. Con- 
gress also passed a bill providing for 
an increase of $100 per annum for 
926 underpaid village letter carriers. 
This was vetoed by the President. 


(P. 278) A resolution urging the 
setting of a special day on which all 
trade unionists would enforce the 
shorter work day and work week was 
defeated for the following reasons: 

From every point of approach this 
resolution is impractical and unwise. 
While the shortening of the work- 
week and the work-day is a major ob- 
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jective of the A. F. of L., as in fact it 
has been from the very beginning, it 
is likewise certain that the endorse- 
ment of the five-day week objective 
coupled with the six-hour work-day 
proposal and its attempted institution 
by all crafts at a certain time and on 
a designated date regardless of re- 
lated facts or the special problems 
of each craft, would defeat the very 
purpose it was intended to serve and 
also tend to bring the entire shorter 
work-week movement into disrepute. 


Five-Hour Day 


(1930, p. 262) The officers of the 
Metal Trades department of the 
A. F. of L. had, for some tim 
past, studied all available official 
sources of information relative to 
modern methods of production, and 
their influence upon the capacity of 
industry to produce. We learned that 
the subject had received careful and 
exhaustive examination by the dele- 
gates to the Twenty-second Annual 
Convention of the Metal Trades De- 
partment, and that, after this thor- 
ough-going examination of the sub- 
ject, they had by a unanimous vote, 
declared in favor of a basic 5-hour 
work day, with such additional num- 
ber of 5-hour shifts in any plant or 
industry which were necessary be- 
cause of the demand for production. 

While this shortening of the work 
day may seem a radical change, it 
fails to parallel the drastic change 
which has taken place in industry 
which has so enormously increased 
per capita production. 

We would emphasize the fact that it 
is no longer possible to consider the 
length of the work day from the same 
basis which our trade union movement 
did when it established the 10-hour 
day, and later the 9, and then the 
8-hour day. During that period the 
use of power applied to machinery, the 
types of machinery in existence, and 
the scientific methods, chemical proc- 
esses and other methods of accelerat- 
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ing production, had scarcely indicated 
themselves. 

Comparing industrial processes and 
methods of production during the 10, 
9, and the beginning of the 8-hour 
work day period, and those being ap- 
plied today, and which to an increasing 
extent will be applied tomorrow, 
seemingly indicates that the change 
from a 10 to a 9-hour work day, or 
from a 9 to an 8-hour work day, was 
a much more drastic shortening of 
the work day, so far as production is 
concerned, than changing the 8-hour 
to the 5-hour work day under exist- 
ing industrial methods of production. 


Federal statistics for the five-year 
period ending in 1927 indicate that 
approximately 2,000,000 wage earners 
were eliminated from the production 
and transportation industries. Over 
900,000 were eliminated from our 
manufacturing industries. Approxi- 
mately 240,000 from our railway trans- 
portation service (and this does not 
include the railway shopmen), and 
some 800,000 from agriculture. Yet, 
with the elimination of 2,000,000 wage 
earners during this five-year period, 
we find that at the end of the period 
our manufacturing industries were 
producing more in volume and value 
than ever before; that the number of 
ton miles and passenger miles hauled 
by our railroads was larger than ever 
before, and that agricultural products 
had increased. 

This five-year period was practi- 
cally a normal one. There had been 
no artificial stimulation of industry. 
There had been no serious depression. 
While we would not attempt to fore- 
cast, the experience of this five-year 
period would justify the conclusion 
that during normal times in the fu- 
ture, if scientific and technical meth- 
ods continue to be applied to industrial 
processes, there will be still further 
elimination of those employed to pro- 
duce in the industries of our country. 


The marvelous transformation in 
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industrial processes, the continually 
growing capacity of industry to pro- 
duce, has already had a marked in- 
fluence in the attitude toward hours 
of labor on the part of a large number 
of bankers, investors and manufactur- 
ers. For some time a number of the 
leading spokesmen for these groups 
have asserted the necessity for reduc- 
ing the hours of labor, not so much 
for the benefit of the wage earner as 
for the stabilization of industry and 
commerce itself. 


It is the first time in the history of 
our nation that representatives of 
these groups should speak as they 
have, for during the period when we 
shortened the work day to 9 hours, 
and afterwards when we reduced it to 
8 hours, their voice was generally 
heard in strongest opposition, and they 
were frequently assisted in their po- 
sition by men of prominence in the 
field of economics. 


For several years some of our most 
prominent industrialists have publicly 
stated that in their opinion the hours 
of labor must be shortened. Many of 
them have placed their personal be- 
lief into operation, so that we have wit- 
nessed the establishing of the 5-day 
work week for a large number of 
workmen, without those violent con- 
flicts of opinion and of action which 
occurred in connection with the estab- 
lishing of the 9 and 8-hour work day. 

Many of our trade unions have al- 
ready declared for a work day con- 
siderably shorter than 8 hours. 


In reaching our conclusions, we have 
been aware that no complete data exist 
which would enable us with absolute 
and scientific accuracy to assert that 
a certain fractional length of work 
day exactly provide for the volume of 
production which our country could 
consume, and which could be exported. 
We have not, however, been without 
impressive and authoritative statisti- 
cal and other information to guide us. 

It has been recognized for some time 
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that in a number of our industries a 
large degree of idleness and part time 
work had become a permanent condi- 
tion, and that many groups of wage 
earners during what are considered 
normally good times are unable to 
secure more than 150 to 200 days work 
per year. 


The reports submitted by statisti- 
cians employed by some employers’ 
associations, and those compiled by 
governmental agencies, seemingly in- 
dicate that if our present industrial 
equipment, with its buildings, existing 
machinery and technical processes, 
were to work at its full capacity 150 
days per year, that the total output 
would be even greater than what it 
was at the close of 1927. 


Complete statistics of production 
for 1928 and 1929 are not yet avail- 
able, but all data which have been 
collected indicate that there had been 
a steady increase in per capita pro- 
duction during these two years, and 
a continued increase of displacement 
of men by power and machinery. 


In connection with this subject, we 
desire to direct your attention to the 
fact that entirely new considerations 
enter into the question of shortening 
the hours of labor than those which 
moved us when our trade union move- 
ment first began to shorten the work 
day. Originally one of our principal 
purposes was to secure a litle leisure 
time, to have a better opportunity of 
enjoying the social life, the relaxation 
and the recreation to which we be- 
lieved the wage earners were entitled. 


There were humane considerations. 
We were convinced that the wage 
earner should be something more than 
an industrial drudge, giving the entire 
day and practically all of his vitality 
to industrial labor. We insisted that 
the wage earner should have sufficient 
time to spend with his family in the 
enjoyment of his home, and in improv- 
ing his mind. 

While humane considerations must 
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continue to influence us in connection 
with the part we play in industry, the 
facts which we must now consider are 
largely of an economic character. Old 
methods of production have been 
superseded by new ones. The old 
fashioned reaper is displaced by the 
combine. The transportation system 
has undergone as great a revolution 
as the displacement of horse drawn 
vehicles by the automobile. Power 
in continually increasing volume is 
being applied to do the work whicl 
in our own lifetime was performed 
as the result of the wage earner’s 
muscular effort and mechanical ski 
New types of machinery and other 
processes applied to production have 
rapidly replaced manual labor and 
craft dexterity. 5 


Therefore, we have been compellec 
to study the question of a shorte 
work day in an entirely different man- 
ner from which committees dealing 
with the shorter work day considered 
it thirty, forty and fifty years ago. 


We have been informed by some 
authorities, that the great displace 
ment of labor which has recentl} 
taken place, due to improved metho 
in production, has been compensatet 
for by new types of service employ- 
ment. That the automobile industry 
has placed a large number at work a 
chauffeurs; that the electrical indust 
has created employment for man) 
whose work is that of servicing house 
hold and other electrical equipment 
That the amusement industry has ab 
sorbed a large number of those dis- 
placed in industry, transportation 2 
agriculture. 


new industries have absorbed a lar 
number of those permanently d 


they had made their livelihood, 
satisfactory evidence has been pre 
sented which would indicate that thes 
new industries absorb those displa 
in the older ones; neither is there anj 
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evidence that those securing employ- 
ment in the newer industries are able 
to secure the same wage which they 
received during their previous period 
of employment. 


The experience of our International 
Unions, the statistics which they have 
kept relative to their membership and 
employment, indicate that many of 
those who have been displaced have 
been unable to secure work, and that 
many others have been forced to ac- 
cept employment under wage rates 
immeasurably lower than what they 
had formerly received. 


In addition, there seems to be a 
conviction on the part of the leading 
authorities on the subject that unless 
some new industry giving employment 
to hundreds of thousands or millions 
(such as the automobile industry has 
done) comes into existence in the near 
future we will be faced with a rapidly 
increasing number of permanently un- 
employed. 

While technological unemployment 
has become a serious problem for the 
mechanic, there is developing a spe- 
cies of semi-permanent unemployment 
as serious for the semi-skilled and the 
so-called common labor. 


We believe that shortening the hours 
of labor is the only way of meeting 
the economic condition created by 
modern methods of industry, with their 
constantly increasing capacity to pro- 
duce. In the presentation of this sub- 
ject your committee must call atten- 
tion to the economic fact that short- 
ening the hours of labor can not be 
expected to cure unemployment. At 
best it can only relieve this situation. 
There is another necessary condition. 


Unemployment such as we have ex- 
perienced in our country is manifestly 
due principally to the fact that the 
Wages paid have not increased in pro- 
portion to our per capita production 
in industry, transportation and farm- 
ing. The wages paid have been far 
from sufficient to enable the mass of 
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the people to consume the products of 
their own industries. It is this un- 
sound and uneconomic wage which has 
caused the piling up of manufactured 
goods in warehouses, and brought 
about periods of depression. 

The present depression with the 
tremendous suffering it has forced 
upon the wage earners, was due, not 
to the collapse of the stock market 
last fall, but to a condition developing 
during the past six or seven years 
when industry was gradually and then 
more rapidly producing more than the 
wages paid enabled the mass of the 
people to purchase. 


The question of the “shorter work 
day” and of the “wage rate” are close- 
ly connected, but the length of the 
work day is one of the factors deter- 
mining the amount of production, while 
the wages paid is the factor which de- 
termines the volume of consumption. 


Hours (Work) 


(1931, p. 60) A fundamental in 
labor progress is the regulation of 
work-hours that enables the worker 
to use his time to the best advantage. 
Too long hours are unproductive 
economically and do not give the 
worker time to recover his work ca- 
pacity for the next day. Because 
work-hours must be adjusted as 
production practices change, the short- 
er work-day has continued a primary 
objective from 1881 to 1931. 


Only by reduced hours of work as 
well as increased pay, do workers 
share in the benefits of increased 
productivity. 

The first objective was to shorten 
the daily work-hours so that workers 
might have more time for recupera- 
tion, more time for recreation and the 
opportunity to live a normal life in 
the community. 

The second objective was to set up 
a standard that would provide the 
maximum efficiency. The more recent 
phase of the hours problem is to 
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shorten hours in proportion to in- 
creased productivity and with refer- 
ence to the total number of workers 
attached to the industrial undertaking. 


Our first convention declared for 
the eight-hour day, advising all wage 
earners to “grasp” one idea, namely, 
less hours and more pay. The princi- 
ple was reaffirmed each year and in 
1884 the Congress recommended to all 
unions to direct their laws to conform 
to this resolution: That eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s work after 
May 1, 1886. All unions mobilized 
their strength for this great endeavor; 
but, owing to the unfortunate violence 
that occurred on that date in Chicago, 
the whole movement was blocked. 
Many locals were successful in getting 
eight hours and two internationals 
established the new standard for prac- 
tically their whole industries. 


Changing its plans so as to mobilize 
the strength of the labor movement 
behind one trade, the Federation chose 
the Carpenters’ Union to lead the ef- 
fort for 1890. After this general 
effort, responsibility for establishing 
the eight-hour day was left with the 
growing national and international 
unions. 

The Federation had been promoting 
a federal eight-hour law which was 
enacted by Congress in 1892. Experi- 
encing the usual difficulties with in- 
terpretation of the law, the Federa- 
tion undertook to secure amendments 
and its efforts resulted in the enact- 
ment of the law of 1912, which utilizes 
the contractual power of the federal 
government. Growing social approval 
for the eight-hour day has helped to 
make this law more effective than 
the preceding ones. 

The Federation gave its unreserved 
support to the railway unions’ eight- 
hour bill, which in 1916 became the 
Adamson law. 

Consideration is being given to the 
possibility of a six-hour day. The last 
convention of the A. F. of L. in con- 
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sidering a resolution to endorse a five- 
day week, declared that the shorten- 
ing of the work-day and work-week is” 
an economic necessity. 

The first objective which the Fed- 
eration advanced was one day’s rest 
in seven. The support of the whole 
labor movement has aided unions 
seeking Sunday closing laws for their 
special jurisdictions. We have helped 
to eliminate Sunday work in those in- 
dustries where such work was not 
imperative. Our educational and func 
tional work has helped to make one 
day’s rest in seven an accepted prac 
tice sanctioned by society. 

Next we raised a leisure standard— 
the five and a half day work-week and 
one-half day leisure. 

In 1907, the Federation endorsed the - 
Saturday half-holiday on public works 
during July, August and September, 
In 1912 we urged the President and 
the Secretaries of War and Navy to 
order Saturday a half-holiday for the 
workers in navy yards and a 
In 1915 we urged the extension of 
this standard to all federal na 
As government workers realized the 
had to be organized in order to hel 
themselves, they began a sustaine 
campaign for the Saturday halt-hoie 
day year round. Through the roi 
tion they had the backing of the - 
tire labor movement. 


In the meanwhile some trade union 
were pioneering in setting up a née 
standard—the five-day week. With the 
changes in industry resulting — 
technical progress, it was plainly ob: 
vious that the world’s work could b | 
done and workers could be given more 
leisure. In 1926, the labor movement 
recommended the five-day week as a 
standard to be established in all indus- 


try. 

More than a dozen states have nal 
Saturday afternoon a legal holiday, 
although few, if any, have made effec- 
tive provision for enforcing this 
other legal holiday provisions. 
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In 1914 Massachusetts by popular 
vote provided a Saturday half-holdiay 
without loss of pay for all laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics employed 
permanently by the state or by any 
of its boards or commissions. 

In 1931 Congress passed a law giv- 
ing the Saturday half-holiday to gov- 
ernment service employees without re- 
duction in pay. 


Legal Reducing of Workday 


(1931, pp. 113, 277) A proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
U.S. to permit Congress to reduce the 
daily period of time for which con- 
tracts of employment may be lawfully 
made, was submitted in the House. 
The amendment proposes: 

“Article XX — To promote the 
general welfare, the Congress shall 
have power to reduce the number of 
hours of service per day for which 
contracts of employment may be law- 
fully made.” 

Congress has no power at this time 
to fix the hours of labor, wages, or 
prices in private employment. The 
proposed amendment would permit 
Congress to reduce but not increase 
the hours in a day’s work. The A. F. 
of L. believes that this is a dangerous 
proposal. A. F. of L. always opposed 
the fixing of hours or wages by law. 
In this case only the fixing of hours 
is intended and then it is left to the 
employees and the employers, the same 
as now, to argue over wages. It should 
be opposed. 

(1932, pp. 30,315) In May,1932, the 
Labor Department gathered figures 
showing actual man hours worked in 
25,000 firms, covering 103 industries. 
The actual hours of work done by the 
average employed worker was 41.1 
per week. This figure covers 2,440,000 
workers, or slightly over one-tenth of 
all industrial wage and salaried work- 
ers at work in May in the U.S. 

Assuming that the Labor Depart- 
ment survey represents the situation 
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in industry generally, clearly the ac- 
tual amount of work to be done in the 
U.S. will not furnish employment for 
all who want work at even 30 hours 
a week. In May, 1932, there were 
roughly 11,000,000 unemployed and 
23,000,000 wage and salaried workers 
at work outside of agriculture. An 
average week of 41 hours worked by 
23,000,000 persons represents a total 
of 943,000,000 man-hours’ work to be 
done per week. If this work is to 
furnish employment for all, the 34,- 
000,00 who want work will have less 
than 28 hours each per week. These 
are rough figures, but they indicate 
the problem we have to face. 

When this is the situation, is it 
wise to run our industries on even 
a 41 hour schedule and keep 11,000,000 
without work and without income? In 
some industries, hours still average 
over 50 a week—oil producing and 
hotels—and hundreds of individual 
plants employing thousands are work- 
ing a 60 hour week and more in other 
industries. To reduce these extremes 
would create employment for thou- 
sands, and this should be a first move. 
But the 48 and even the 44-hour week 
are outgrown schedules now, and we 
must recognize that a change is es- 
sential. 

In the period from 1919 to 1929 la- 
bor saving machinery and devices 
made sweeping reductions in human 
labor needed in industry, but work- 
hours were not adjusted. Factories 
turned out 42 percent more product 
with 241,000 fewer workers; railroads 
carried more freight, but dropped 
362,000 workers; coal mines laid of 
122,000; agriculture, 800,000. With 
industry operating at peak activity 
in 1929, 2,400,000 were unemployed. 
In factories, work-time needed for the 
same work was reduced from 52 to 34 
hours a week by technical improve- 
ments in this decade, but the actual 
work-week declined only from 52 to 
50 hours. 

The average work-week in all in- 
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dustry in 1929 was about 49 hours. 
If the unemployed had been put to 
work there would not have been over 
45 hours a week for each worker. 
Trade union standards averaged 44.8 
hours a week at that time. Since 1929, 
depression has forced still greater 
use of labor saving devices. The re- 
turn of normal times could not pro- 
vide even 44 hours’ work a week for 
all now. 


The 5-day 40-hour week and the 
6-hour day with a 36-hour week, rep- 
resent standards applicable to normal 
times at present. But in the emer- 
gency of this fall and winter, hours 
miust be reduced even below this stand- 
ard to provide work for the unem- 
ployed and prevent starvation. 


(P. 284) The A. F. of L. in conven- 
tion assembled desires with all ear- 
nestness possible to emphasize the 
overwhelming importance of an im- 
mediate reduction in the hours of la- 
bor as a condition absolutely essen- 
tial to the restoration and maintenance 
of prosperity. Let us make a fleeting 
survey of industrial, business and eco- 
nomic conditions generally as they 
now present themselves. For more 
than three years our country has been 
in the throes of a depression which 
in its intensity and ravaging effects 
surpasses all that have gone before. 
Moreover, candor compels the state- 
ment that there is little if any prospect 
of early relief unless drastic reforms 
are invoked to balance production and 
consumption on a measurably equi- 
table basis. 


In addressing ourselves to the 
causes and correction of the pending 
economic dislocation in industry gen- 
erally, one must marvel at the sheer 
absurdity of the whole situation. In 
response to the efficiency impulse and 
dating back many years, industry has 
centered its efforts on increasing pro- 
duction through machine refinements 
and improved means and methods, 
based primarily upon labor displace- 
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ment and a reduction in labor cost 

without any regard as to what effe 
this policy would have on consumin 
power or public welfare. This sho 
sighted policy has brought about vi 
tual business prostration until in fa 
conditions are now so serious as to 
warrant the declaration that an eme 

gency exists that must be met a 
promptly answered by the entire n 
tion. This depression has come at 
time when the productive agencies o 
our country developed to the nth di 
gree have attained a capacity bot 
actual and potential that can delug 
every demand. The problem that co 
fronts us is in fact a problem 
plenty. The genius of man has solve 
and more than solved the problem o 
production. Today, however, with this 
problem of surplus and the dispositio 
of surplus on the one hand we find o 
the other some twelve million worke 
in this country begging vainly fo 
liberty to toil while millions of othe 
on part-time employment must in ad 
dition thereto suffer intolerable w: 
reductions. During these same thre 
years the total national product 
loss variously estimated, has run fron 
fifty billion to seventy-five billion dol- 
lars, due to the vicious circle of wage 
cuts, reduced consuming power, mal- 
adjustment of labor hours, and wid 
spread unemployment, until the ma 
terial cost of the pending depression 
is now much greater than the World 
War. All have lost. Unemployment 
has had no beneciaries. 

These conditions must not be per- 
mitted to longer continue. To admit 
that this problem cannot be solved in 
an orderly manner would be an indict- 
ment on American common sense. For 
millions to suffer the lack of adequat 
food, clothing, and shelter and be de 
nied work opportunities solely becaus 
of increased productive efficiency i 
to stamp the word defeat on our en 
tire social system. This must 
happen. We must master the machi 
and make it serve the public welfare. 
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With the restoration of economic 
health as our objective, this means 
that we must stress the right to work 
as a fundamental right, and in doing 
so declare that there is no hope for 
the return and maintenance of pros- 
perity except on a basis of lessened 
labor hours and high and steadily ad- 
vancing living standards. 


With these conditions before us 
prompt action is imperative. We must 
make definite recommendations. We 
must offer a specific program. Ground- 
ing our recommendations on the rock 
of economic truth, we should call upon 
the nation for cooperation in making 
our way out of this economic debacle 
which now weighs so heavily on all 
workers and indeed all the people. 


With this purpose in mind, we there- 
fore declare that economic health can- 
not be restored except through ob- 
serving the principle of balance in 
our economic relationship. This means 
that there must be a balance achieved 
between the increase in productive 
efficiency and average labor hours so 
as to provide a wider and an adequate 
diffusion of work opportunities as well 
as to grant the workers larger leisure 
as a condition precedent to enhanc- 
ing consuming power. We also de- 
clare that the advance in wage rates 
‘should keep steady step with expand- 
ing productive efficiency, not only as 
a matter of social justice and enlarged 
purchasing power, but also as indis- 
_pensable to the future prosperity of 
'the country. There is no other way. 
If we are to measurably match pro- 
duction and consumption, wages must 
go up and the hours of labor be pro- 
gressively lessened as the only answer 
|to the machine era in which we now 
live. No program of social or economic 
reform can hope to attain success 
that does not embrace this economic 
truth as the cornerstone of its reason- 
ing. 

Conditions that now confront us 
compel a great forward movement. 


. 
. 
j 
| 
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Labor hours must be reduced and 
wage rates maintained and increased, 
something vastly different from the 
spread-work movement with its pay 
reduction policy now urged in many 
quarters and which would defeat the 
very purpose it is proclaimed to serve. 
Public sentiment has advanced to the 
point where it is well nigh univer- 
sally recognized that a reduction in 
the average hours of labor must come 
as a means of reestablishing pros- 
perity. The Democratic and Republi- 
can parties in their recent national 
convention declarations record them- 
selves strongly in favor of reduced 
labor hours, and for reasons substan- 
tially the same as set forth in this re- 
port, 


The A. F. of L. vigorously and defi- 
nitely declares itself in support of a 
sharp reduction in the work-day and 
the work-week. It must come. There is 
no other way. In keeping with the 
best thought of the time on this sub- 
ject. This convention hereby records 
itself in advocacy of and as propos- 
ing to the country the universal adop- 
tion without delay of the six-hour day 
and five-day work week. We further 
recommend, and for the unanswerable 
reasons hereinbefore stated, that such 
reduction in labor hours should carry 
with it no reduction in pay, but on the 
contrary wages should be maintained 
and steadily increased in keeping with 
the expansion of productive efficiency. 
This convention declares that this ob- 
jective of the shorter work-day and 
work-week be now declared its para- 
mount purpose and that the officers of 
the A. F. of L. be directed to spare no 
effort in giving purpose and direction 
to this program, and that they call 
upon the people generally in support 
thereof as the only means whereby 
the prosperity of our beloved country 
can be restored. 


(P. 289) Statement by the presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L.: I have been 
so profoundly impressed with the sub- 
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ject itself as to be forced to the con- 
clusion that prosperity in its fullest 
sense can never be realized until we 
make adjustments such as have been 
suggested by the Committee on Short- 
er Work Day. It appears to me that 
the country is face to face with a 
momentous decision, whether we shall 
dismantle industry or whether we 
shall make adjustments necessary to 
provide employment for all who are 
able and willing to work. It seems to 
me that it is clear indeed that it is 
quite impossible for industry to pro- 
vide work for fifty or fifty-five mil- 
lion able-bodied working men and 
women eight hours per day and six 
days per week. We have developed 
such mechanical technique as to make 
it impossible to absorb into industry 
the workers of the nation. If that is 
true, then—and I have never heard it 
successfully contradicted—what must 
America do? Are we to resign our- 
selves to an economic situation where 
from eleven to fifteen million people 
are to remain idle constantly will our 
social order sustain such an economic 
condition as that? How long will we 
be patient? How long will it be tol- 
erated? These are the questions 
pressing for an answer that must not 
be denied. 

It occurs to me that we can with 
profit reflect upon the economic de- 
velopments of the last decade in order, 
if possible, to place our finger upon 
the developing causes which brought 
about the creation and existence of 
this emergency. As we look back now 
we can understand and see many 
things that occurred during the so- 
called period of prosperity, wrong in 
principle and wrong in effect, and 
much of our trouble can be traced 
directly to those things that occurred. 

During the period prior to 1929, dur- 
ing the years just before the crash 
came, we passed through a period of 
unusual industrial activity and indus- 
trial expansion, and it is now my firm 
opinion that the money that industrial 
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management placed in plant exp 4 
sion, in the construction of addition 
producing facilities, in stock dividends, 
and in extra stock dividends ought by 
all means and in accordance with all 
laws of economic reasoning, to have 
been paid in wages to the men who 
performed the work. Is there any man 
who cannot behold the unnecessary 
expansion in many industrial plants, 
new processes undertaken that shoul 
never have been touched, the money 
that should have been paid in wages 
diverted into this expansion and inti 
this erroneous industrial policy? And 
then in the declaration of stock divi 
dends they only served to hasten the 
evil day. If the money thus spent had 
been paid in wages the demand for 
manufactured goods would have in- 
creased and the adjustments in work- 
ing hours could have been made in- 
side the plants without the expansion 
in such an extraordinary way as took 
place during all of these years. 
Some economists have told us that 
these expansions were made by indus- 
tries earning large dividends and large 
profits for two reasons: One, because 
they did not want to pay labor such 
extraordinary wages; and secondly, 
because they did not want to pay it in 
income tax to the government, In 
either case they pursued what to me 
seems now to have been a false, un- 
sound, and indefensible policy. I will 
admit that some of the expansion to 
which I refer in some lines of industry 
can be directly traceable to the war 
and the demands of war. This is par- 
ticularly true of the mining industry. 
That industry has never yet recovered 
from the effects of that artificial stimu- 
lation because it is so greatly over- 
developed and over-expanded now, 
because during the war they called for 
coal and more coal, until it will take 
more years until the demand for bi- 
tuminous coal will approximate the 
present facilities to produce. And so 
those connected with the mining in- 
dustry are grappling with the stern 
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economic problem, endeavoring as best 
they can to apply remedies that will 
bring some relief at least to a stricken 
industry that can trace its troubles 
more directly to war stimulation, per- 
haps, than any other industry in the 
nation. 

But it all goes back to the period 
when we were living in a hysterical 
way, as it were, the money that should 
have been paid in wages to workers 
diverted into plant expansion, stock 
dividends and extra dividends, im- 
provements and betterments_ that 
never should have taken place, and 
particularly in the light of subsequent 
events. 

Now labor is made to suffer and we 
are appealing, we are asking for re- 
lief. We are protesting against the 
conditions that now exist. We are 
offering remedies, we are asking that 
these remedies be accepted and ap- 
plied. And one of the remedies that 
we propose is the reduction in the 
number of days worked per week and 
the number of hours worked per day, 
so that at least the work can be spread 
over a larger number of people and 
over a wider and more comprehensive 
territory. 

Take the mining industry alone, 
suffering from mechanical equipment 
and the troubles that still haunt it as 
a result of the war. In one great min- 
ing state in this nation where 80,000 
or more miners were employed in the 
mines during the war and shortly fol- 
lowing the war, practically the same 
amount of coal is now being produced 
and can be produced with fifty per 
cent less men. That is going on every- 
where, and where is the fifty per cent 
that are displaced and driven to go, 
what is to become of them, and what 
shall they do? That process is going 
on in every line of industry from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Well, 
my friends, the point has been reached 
when we must speak plainly, when we 
must talk in language that cannot be 
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misunderstood, and when we, the men 
and women of labor, must tell the 
world that we are deeply in earnest, 
that we cannot tolerate this situation 
longer, and that we demand that ac- 
tion be taken without further delay. 

For years we have been pressing 
upon industry and upon government 
for the acceptance of these adjust- 
ments in working time so necessary 
as a partial remedy for unemployment. 
We have been appealing to reason and 
judgment and to public opinion. I think 
we have made some progress, but not 
enough. There are more working men 
now employed on the five-day work- 
week basis and the shorter workday 
than ever before, but the number em- 
ployed are only a drop in the bucket. 
What we need and what the country 
needs above and beyond any action 
upon this great economic reform is to 
bring about a condition where indus- 
trial management in America will be 
compelled to apply it universally, 
spontaneously, and over a nation- 
wide area. 

I recognize that this is a most 
difficult thing to do and I am wonder- 
ing how it can be done. The E.C. of 
the A. F. of L., at a meeting held in 
Atlantic City last July, directed the 
executive officers to call upon the 
Chief Executive of the nation and 
present to him the seriousness of this 
situation, the necessity of applying 
the shorter workday and the shorter 
workweek throughout the nation as 
quickly as possible. The appeal was 
made to the President of the U.S. to 
call a conference in the city of Wash- 
ington of the representatives of in- 
dustry, all industry in the United 
States, and of labor for the purpose 
of devising ways and means by which 
and through which the five-day work 
week could be universally applied in 
the United States of America. For 
some reason or other the President de- 
cided that the time was not oppor- 
tune. But in the opinion of the E.C. 
that step, if it had been taken, would 
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have crystallized public opinion in 
support of this great economic reform, 
and if the Chief Executive had told 
labor and industry that the nation 
is in peril because there are ten mil- 
lion idle men walking the streets all 
the time, and in my judgment the time 
has arrived for the application of the 
five-day week and the shorter work 
day, public opinion would have been 
behind him and industry would have 
been compelled to yield. 

Now, what shall we do? My friends, 
there are several suggestions. For the 
first time in the history of the nation 
the two great political parties of the 
country declared in favor of the short- 
er work week to be applied in industry. 
Isn’t that of some political signifi- 
cance? Isn’t that a great force in 
support of labor’s position? Can’t we 
call upon these two great political par- 
ties to make good on their promise to 
the American people? 

That means, in my judgment, that 
for government employes we can pro- 
ceed, demanding that the government 
carry out its declared promise, its 
platform declaration, demanding that 
the biggest employer in America, 
which is the government, shall show 
its good faith by giving all govern- 
ment workers the five-day week and 
the six-hour day. At the last session 
of Congress a resolution was adopted 
which authorized the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make a study of 
the question as to whether or not it 
was practicable to apply the six-hour 
day to the transportation industry of 
the United States. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been mak- 
ing a study as directed by Congress. 
Of course I cannot tell you at this 
time what its report may be, but isn’t 
it significant and heartening that 
these steps are being taken? For if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports that it is practicable and pos- 
sible, then can’t we appeal to Con- 
gress to enact the necessary legisla- 
tion applicable to the transportation 
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lines of the nation, giving them the 
six-hour work day? That is a step 
that we can take and we can bri 
into support of that proposal the fu 
strength of the organized labor move- 
ment of the nation. 


legislative enactment. The two grea 
parties have declared in favor of thi 
principle. We ought to demand tha 
those parties make good their prom- 
ises. The argument is on our side. Let 
us use it to the limit and call upo 
them to make good at the next sessior 
of Congress. ) 


Now, upon the furtherance of this 
great principle in private industry, 
we are confronted with a more com- 
plex situation, and by what seem te 
be insurmountable difficulties in many 
instances. The argument now offered 
by many employers of labor, a large 
number of our industrial managers, is 
this, that our plants have expanded so 
greatly, they are so over-expanded 
due to the very causes I pointed oul 
that our overhead charges are now Si 
great that we just could not put i 
the shorter workday and the sho 
workweek. To me that is no arg 
ment at all, because it is not so much 
a question of overhead charges as it ii 
an adjustment in the working tin 
for after all, the cost of production is 
reflected in the sale of manufactured 
products. - 


Another difficulty we meet is this, 
and it is particularly noticeable in 
textile and shoe industries at prese 
These industries improved just a lit 
during the past two or three months 
Perhaps more people have been em- 
ployed in the textile mills and in the 
shoe manufacturing plants, but what 
do they do? As soon as a slight de- 


} 
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mand for goods is in evidence, instead 
of hiring new workers, instead of 
adjusting their working time, they be- 
gin to go on a double shift or increase 
the number of hours worked per day, 
and thus give more employment to 
those already employed. That is the 
very thing that is adding to and ag- 
gravating the already serious situa- 
tion of unemployment. 

But the way must be found. I re- 
peat again what I said: Either indus- 
try must be dismantled or the adjust- 
ments must be made. We must find a 
way. Otherwise we must face a situa- 
tion where from 10 to 12 million peo- 
ple will be permanently unemployed. 
We have sounded the note, not only 
for the past 10 years, but for many 
years. We have repeated it over and 
over again. I wish we could have made 
more progress, but we have made 
some. Public opinion supports us more 
generally now than it did. When we 
first suggested the shorter workday 
and the shorter workweek we were 
considered as revolutionary and revo- 
lutionists, but now people in high 
places, considered as more respectable 
than labor representatives, perhaps, 
give to this great economic reform the 
same enthusiastic approval as we give 
it ourselves, and there is scarcely an 


‘economist of any standing in America 


who does not heartily agree with la- 
bor that the time has come when the 
shorter workday and the shorter work- 
week must be put into effect. 

These are days of trial and tribula- 
tion for labor. If our people were 90 
per cent organized in all trades there 
would be no trouble whatsoever, but 
much of our trouble is due to the in- 
difference of those who refuse to come 
with us. But even though they will not 
come we cannot stay the fight. We 
are standing now in the midst of this 
great emergency like the great army 
of General Joffre when it was defend- 


ing Paris, and he announced that, “My 


left wing is driven back and my right 
one is broken, but I have served notice 
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that I will strike with my center.” 
And that is the position of labor: We 
are not going to stand, we are going 
to strike for this great economic re- 
form. 


Perhaps you can recali when a few 
years ago the A. F. of L. decided to 
take a forward step in support of our 
demand for the institution of the 
eight-hour workday? I think that was 
back in 1897 or 1898. I do know that 
the great Mine Workers’ organization, 
with which I have been associated, 
made the fight in 1898 and secured 
the eight-hour day as a part of 
the working agreement between the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
the coal operators of the nation. But 
at about that time the convention de- 
cided that the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America 
would lead the fight, that that organi- 
zation would make the fight for labor 
to secure the eight-hour workday. 
You know how it made the fight and 
you know how it fought and suffered 
success and defeat, but finally 
emerged victorious in securing the 
eight-hour day for the members of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. 


I am wondering whether or not the 
time has arrived when we could select 
some strong, militant, fighting organ- 
ization identified with the A. F. of 
L. to make the fight now for the five- 
day week and the six-hour day? How 
long shall we tolerate the present con- 
dition? What shall we do? Something 
must be done, and so far as I am con- 
cerned, along with my collleagues on 
the E.C., I propose to find some way, 
to suggest some plan, even though it 
may be to resort to forceful methods, 
to compel industry to give us this 
great reform. 


The trouble has been, as we have 
pointed out in the E.C.’s report, that 
industrial management seems never to 
have learned. They do not respond to 
the appeals made to their hearts, their 
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minds and their consciences. They 
seem to think we will follow the old 
line and that eventually some power 
not yet in evidence will correct our 
economic ills. Labor knows that every 
reform we have ever secured, every 
advancement that has come to us for 
realization and enjoyment has really 
been forced from the reluctant man- 
agers of industry, and I presume that 
aside from a few who will step out 
willingly and accept the reform, it 
will ultimately rest upon labor to 
utilize its economic strength in a con- 
structive and practical way in order 
to secure this great change. And in 
doing that we are fighting the battle 
of the unemployed, we are fighting 
for those who are yet working, and we 
are fighting for the nation. We will 
not be denied the realization of this 
great reform. The world must know, 
we must be given it in response to 
reason, or we will secure it through 
force of some kind. 


(P. 296) The establishment of 
shorter workday and workweek must 
be brought about without reduction in 
the present established wage. If the 
shorter workday and workweek is 
brought about at the cost of the work- 
er by reducing his wage in proportion 
to the hours and days of work reduced, 
we are retrogressing and are accom- 
plishing nothing good. For if this is 
done we lower the wage and living 
standard of the worker by dividing 
among the unemployed that will be 
given employment by reducing the 
week and the day of the labor our now 
only too meager earnings. Industry 
in the past several years has made 
luge profits at the sacrifice of the 
worker by the establishment of labor- 
saving devices. Industry as it is now 
established, and from a public welfare 
point, should be esteemed as much the 
property of the worker who estab- 
lished it as the capitalists who in- 
vested their money in it and can and 
must reduce the hours of the day and 
the days of the week sufficiently to 
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provide work for the willing worker 
without any reduction in the wage. 


shorter workday as an 
issue of commanding moment before 
the American people. With renewed 
emphasis we reaffirm the stirring dec- 
laration made on this subject by the 
A. F. of L. in preceding conventions 
and we here supplement and build on 
these pronouncements in the light of 
economic and social conditions as they 
now present themselves. Dating back 
many years, the A. F. of L. has i 
sisted that the principle of balance 
must be observed in our economic re- 
lations as a condition precedent to the 
promotion of the public welfare. In 
definite terms this meant that lessened 
labor hours and increased wages 
should keep even step with the steady 
expansion of productive efficiency. In-_ 
dustry as a whole, however, both in 
precept and practice, and in its fey 
erish scramble for big profits, has not” 
only disregarded this sound and un- 
answerable economic philosophy, but 
instead has centered its efforts on in-_ 
creased production per unit of worker 
through machine refinements and la-_ 
bor-displacing agencies with little o 
no thought as to the reactions of this 
ill-starred program on consuming 
power or the public interest. Natural 
ly and inevitably, the present depr 
sion and general business prostration — 
followed There was no escape fro 
it and there will be none as long 
this planless industrial policy preva 
And thus for the past four years we 
have been confronted with the ha 
rowing and and absurd spectacle of a 
potential productive capacity on the 
one hand that could shower every nor- 
mal want with abundance, while o1 
the other, millions of willing work 
have been sentenced to involuntary 
idleness and part-time employmen 
with all its attending miseries, 4 
through no fault of their own. 
Briefly stated, these were the con- 
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ditions of general economic disloca- 
tion that faced the A. F. of L. when 
it met in convention a year ago in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It was a time for 
action and definite declaration. After 
a thorough survey of the situation, 
the Cincinnati Convention, in stirring 
terms, reaffirmed its moving philoso- 
phy of higher wages and shorter 
hours, and in doing so made a timely 
advance based on sound reasoning by 
recording itself in support of and as 
proposing to the country the adoption, 
without delay and without wage re- 
ductions, of the six-hour day and the 
five-day work week. Proclaiming this 
program to be its paramount objec- 
tive and stressing the staggering loss 
being suffered by all the people 
through sheer defiance of economic 
laws, that convention in substance de- 
clared that there was no hope for the 
restoration and maintenance of pros- 
perity in our beloved country except 
on a basis of shorter labor hours and 
steadily advancing living standards. 


That declaration was sound then. It 
is sound now. With added force and 
without reservation, we proclaim it 
again. Moreover, we have been heart- 
ened beyond measure by the stirring 
developments of recent months and by 
the wide and growing acceptance of 
this basic truth as the cornerstone of 
any rational program of economic re- 
form and industrial recovery. In this 
Same spirit we now pay our tribute of 
high appreciation to President Roose- 
velt and to his rare courage and clear 
yision that prompted the institution 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Its moving purpose as we inter- 
pet it is to bring order out of the 
pending maze of economic dislocations 
and congestion and to forward pros- 
perity’s return by balanced produc- 
tion and consumption through en- 
larged purchasing power and a wider 
diffusion of jobs. To the fullest achieve- 
ment of this purpose we dedicate our 
best efforts. We are sensitively alert 

to the profound social and economic 
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changes that the Recovery Act has set 
under way. We know, too, that all 
beginnings are difficult and that its 
processes must be liberalized and per- 
fected in the light of hard experience 
and compelling labor and social needs. 
We are convinced beyond all doubts, 
however, that in its main purposes, the 
National Recovery Act is headed in 
the right direction and this one fact 
in the entire equation overshadows 
every other consideration. 

The story of the long fight for 
shorter labor hours, over intense and 
uncompromising opposition during the 
past fifty years, is an Inspiring one. 
Time was when the shorter workday 
was primarily the concern of the la- 
bor movement alone. It had few 
friends and fewer adherents of its un- 
derlying philosophy in any other quar- 
ter. This is and need be so no longer. 
In the light of the glaring paradox of 
plenty causing want that now besets a 
perplexed world, the thoughts of men 
are advancing and have advanced to 
a realization that the heart and cen- 
ter of the economic upset, with its 
long trail of idle workers and stag- 
gering social losses, lies in the long 
continued and steady expansion of 
productive efficiency and in the failure 
of society to master the machine and 
make it serve the public welfare. 
There is no longer a problem of pro- 
duction. Mass production, standard- 
ized operations, the elimination of 
competitive wastes and new means 
and methods, have solved this prob- 
lem and in its stead, and in every line 
of human endeavor, has created a 
problem of surplus and the disposition 
of that surplus that now demands an 
answer. Summing up this entire situ- 
ation in a single sentence, we declare 
that society must adapt itself to the 
new economic, social and industrial 
environment that expanding produc- 
tive efficiency has wrought, or we 
must be prepared to accept the sad 
consequences. 


The A. F. of L. therefore strongly 
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insists that the universal acceptance 
of their prompt translation into prac- 
tical application is no longer a matter 
of choice if we are to restore our 
highly interdependent social structure 
to an orderly and balanced basis. The 
logic of the situation, reinforced by 
relentless economic pressure, compels 
it. With the welfare of all the people 
as our supreme concern, we declare 
there is no safe alternative course. 
Your committee concedes that there 
is no special merit in any stated num- 
ber of labor hours whether they be 
ten or eight or six per day, only as 
such hours harmonize with the indus- 
trial and social needs of the time. If 
we still reaped with a sickle and trans- 
ported by ox carts, wages would be 
low and labor hours long, no matter 
how industrious or thrifty we might 
be. By the same token and with the 
picture of depressed consuming power 
and the workless millions before us, 
we insist that the time is here when 
labor hours must be sharply and 
promptly revised downward and wage 
rates increased as the one and only 
practical answer to the machine age 
in which we live. 

With all their manifest imperfec- 
tions we applaud and rejoice in the 
progress recently made along the lines 
of shorter hours and higher wages 
through labor codes established under 
the National Recovery Act. We sub- 
mit, however, that we are all more or 
less prone to underestimate our great 
national productive capacity and to 
forget that, in the last analysis, wages 
are paid from production. 

The A. F. of L., in concluding this 
survey of widespread and persistent 
unemployment, sharply decreased 
consuming power and the economic 
depression which so vitally affects 
each individual and every avenue of 
our national life, now declares that 
the needs of this deplorable situation 
demand that there be a drastic short- 
tening of labor hours as the only rem- 
edy for this dire problem. We further 
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declare that such reduction in labor 
hours should carry no reduction i 
pay, but, on the contrary, wages should 
be maintained and steadily increased 
in conformity with present-day needs, 
We further insist that the adoption o: 
this program is imperative to create 
work opportunities for all willing 
workers, including young men ane 
women now on the threshold of indus 
trial life, and as the only means of 
conquering the scourge of depression 
now oppressing our nation. This con 
vention strongly reaffirms its indorse 
ment of the 5-day, 6-hour work week 
without reduction in pay, which it now 
declares to be our paramount objec- 
tive, and the E.C. of the A. F. of I 
is instructed to give the utmost force 
and direction to this program i 
order to secure its universal adoptioi 
at the earliest possible time. The E.€ 
is directed to resolutely continue thei 
efforts until the 5-day, 6-hour work 
week, without any reduction in pay, 
is included in every code adopted u 
der the National Recovery Act. 


(1934, p. 376) The A. F. of L. de- 
sires with all the earnestness possible 
to stress the compelling need of ar 
immediate reduction in the hours 
labor, coupled with restoration 
purchasing power as the one and 0: 
means of relieving the present di 
unemployment situation and effecti 
the restoration of prosperity. This 
an issue of commanding moment h 
fore the country. It presents a si 
tion that must be answered and a 
swered promptly. Reaffirming with r 
newed emphasis the sound declara- 
tions made on this subject by the 
A. F. of L. in preceding conventior 
and pointing with pride to the progre 
achieved thus far in response there 
let us briefly survey the general b 
ness, industrial and economic situati 
as it now presents itself. 

For fully five years our country h 
been caught in the grip of a depre 
sion, unprecedented in scope and i 
tensity. This depression, which broke 
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at a time when productive efficiency 
had attained its highest development, 
has not been due to any dearth of na- 
tional resources or to any lack in the 
actual or potential capacity of our 
producing agencies. Dislocating eco- 
nomic processes to a point where noth- 
ing escaped its ravages, this depres- 
sion has caused a social loss so great 
as to defy estimate, and it has left 
millions of unemployed in its devas- 
tating trail. Indeed its operations have 
presented a glaring paradox of plenty 
causing want. In response to this 
menacing economic debacle strong and 
definite action was taken. Confronted 
with boundless productivity on the one 
hand and workless millions on the 
other, the National Recovery Admin- 
istration was set under way in a 
sweeping recovery program to restore 
the balance between production and 
consumption through higher wages, 
shorter hours and enlarged consuming 
power. That record is now before you. 
Taking the hard experiences of the 
past five years as a basis of reckon- 
ing, coupled with the record of the 
National Recovery Act in practical 
operation for the past year and more, 
We can now more wisely appraise con- 
ditions and thus point the road that 
the course of national recovery should 
take. 


In summarizing this situation, it is 
plain that the heart and center of the 
present economic upset lies in the vast 
and steady expansion of productive 
efficiency and in the added fact that 
the workers’ wages have not been in- 
creased and labor hours shortened in 
anything like just proportion to this 
Sweeping production trend. In re- 
sponse to the impulse for large and 
larger profits, and dating back many 
years, industry has concentrated its 
efforts on increasing production 
‘through machine refinements and im- 
proved means and methods based pri- 
marily on labor displacements and re- 
duced labor costs, without any regard 
as to what effect this policy would 
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have on consuming power or the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Naturally, this blind and self-cen- 
tered program finally brought about 
general business prostration and an 
economic collapse. In turn, these con- 
ditions set in motion a vicious circle 
of wage cuts, reduced consuming pow- 
er, maladjustment of labor hours, and 
nationwide unemployment, which has 
now reached such proportions as to 
dwarf all other social and economic 
problems in its menacing possibilities. 
The A. F. of L., confronted with this 
dire situation at its two preceding an- 
nual conventions, took prompt and 
definite action. Reaffirming its moy- 
ing philosophy of higher wages and 
shorter hours as the one and only an- 
swer to the mechanization of indus- 
try, the A. F. of L. in stirring declara- 
tions demanded the early adoption of 
the five-day, six-hour work week with- 
out any reduction in wages as its 
chief objective, and called upon the 
American people everywhere to join 
their efforts in translating this high 
purpose into effect. 

This declaration of policy was sound 
and timely then. It is sound and time- 
ly now. Hach succeeding day confirms 
its wisdom and compelling necessity. 
It should now be proclaimed again and 
with added force. While the National 
Recovery Act, moving steadily in the 
right direction, has accomplished much 
in shortening hours, raising hourly 
wage rates, and reducing unemploy- 
ment totals, it is plain that this re- 
covery program falls far short of 
meeting the needs of the situation. Ac- 
cording to A. F. of L. compiations, 
some 1,700,000 men and women were 
absorbed back into industry by the 
operations of the National Recovery 
Act. During the past year, however, 
the total number of unemployed ex- 
ceeded 10,000,000 in each succeeding 
month and no progress whatever has 
been made in putting these unem- 
ployed back to work. That is the sit- 
uation now. 
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This is a depressing and disconcert- 
ing picture. It is a situation that calls 
for prompt and definite action. Ad- 
dressing himself to this same subject, 
President Roosevelt in his radio talk 
of September 3, declared: 


“Demoralization caused by vast 
unemployment is our greatest ex- 
travagance. Morally it is the great- 
est menace to our social order. 
Some people try to tell me we must 
make up our minds that for the fu- 
ture we shall permanently have 
millions of unemployed just as 
other countries have had them for 
over a decade. What may be neces- 
sary for those countries is not my 
responsibility to determine, but as 
for this country I stand or fall by 
my refusal to accept as a necessary 
condition of our future a permanent 
army of the unemployed.” 


Aside from the multiplied miseries 
and depressed morale that unemploy- 
ment inflicts on the workless, the na- 
tion suffers a material loss so stagger- 
ing through these millions thus sen- 
tenced to involuntary idleness as to 
make all other items of governmental 
expenditures appear inconsequential in 
comparison. Dating from 1929, our na- 
tional income has dropped from a 
high of $85,000,000,000 to less than 
$40,000,000,000 in 1932, and increas- 
ing slightly to some $40,000,000,000 in 
1933. This drop of $45,000,000,000, or 
an annual loss in our national income 
of more than fifty per cent, means 
that there is that much less wealth 
production for social distribution. 
These figures tell their own story. All 
have lost. Unemployment has no ben- 
eficiaries. 


Stressing the need for an immediate 
reduction in labor hours, we warmly 
commend the following declaration 
made by the President of the A. F. 
of L. in his address to this Convention 
on its opening day when he urged 
the thirty-hour work week as an es- 
sential labor advance: 
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“There are still approximatel 
ten million workers idle. What shal 
we do? What does the nation pro- 
pose to do? We can only make on 
or two choices in that matter an 
what shall we choose? Shall wi 
resign ourselves to the maintenaiia 
of an army of unemployed, who, 
with their dependents number ap- 
proximately fifty million people. Is 
that to be the fate of America? Ar 
we to resign ourselves to the fact 
that this army of unemployed sal 
exist as a menace to our social or 
der and to the maintenance and per- 
petuation of our free institutions? 
“Labor does not believe in that. 
* * * And so we propose what w 
believe to be the only practical rem- 
edy. We insist that the hours of 
labor in America shall be reduce 
to a point where the slack of unem- 
ployment shall be taken up, and for 
that reason we stand unflinchingly 
for the application of the six-hour 
day and five-day week in this coun- 
try.” ; 
In concluding this survey of wide- 

spread and persistent unemployment, 
sharply decreased consuming power 
and the ravages of the pending de- 
pression, all of which so vitally affect 
every individual and avenue of our 
national life, we now declare that a 
drastic shortening of labor hours pre- 
sents the only practical remedy for this 
dire problem. Such reduction in labor 
hours, we further declare, should 
carry with it no reduction in week 

pay. We would stress the importance 
of that phase of the situation over 
and over again. To order shorter hours 
on a basis of comparable weekly wage 
reductions would contribute nothing to 
mastering this depression or solving 
the unemployment situation. It would 
mean nothing save a sharing of work 
and poverty, and would add nothing 
to the consuming power of the work- 
ers. We also declare that advancing 
wages should keep steady step with 
expansion of productive efficiency, not 
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only as a matter of social justice, but 
also as an infiexible requirement to 
promote economic health and maintain 
an economic balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

We must come to grips with reali- 
ties. A condition, not a theory, con- 
fronts us. Desperate situations call 
for drastic remedies. Unemployment, 
like the Old Man of the Sea, if not 
promptly relieved will drag us down 
to the depths. The workless man con- 
tributes nothing to social production. 
He must be kept by the man that 
labors. The monetary loss our coun- 
try is now suffering from this cause 
and which all of us must bear defies 
calculation. For the past three years 
our national Government has _ been 
operating largely on borrowed money, 
due to this very situation. This can- 
not go on indefinitely. Heavy taxes, 
heavier than anything we have yet ex- 
perienced, loom darkly on the horizon. 
And let us have no illusions about the 
matter. This depression will not pass 
on, nor will willing workers be re- 
stored to jobs by the sheer play of 
economic forces. The entire situation 
must be answered by a definite policy, 
a policy resolutely and consistently 
carried through, and one that will har- 
monize naturally with our present so- 
cial environment and the certain trend 
that industrial evolution must take. 

With these conditions confronting 
us we must present a specific program. 
We must ground our recommendations 
on the rock of economic truth. We 
must master modern producing agen- 
cies and make them serve the public 
welfare. Therefore we declare that 
the right to a job is a fundamental 
right, and on society is imposed the 
high obligation of giving vitality and 
application to this right. We further 
declare that only on a basis of lessened 
labor hours and enlarged consuming 
power can an economic balance be 
achieved and prosperity be restored to 
our country. 

With these facts before us this con- 
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vention strongly reaffirms its endorse- 
ment of the five-day, six-hour work 
week and in doing so records itself in 
advocacy of and as proposing to the 
country the universal adoption with- 
out delay of this program. We further 
declare for the unanswerable reasons 
hereinbefore stated that such reduc- 
tion in labor hours should carry with 
it no reduction in weekly pay. We 
further declare that this objective of 
the six-hour day and five-day work 
week as its paramount purpose, and 
that the officers of the A. F. of L. are 
directed to spare no effort in giving 
scope and direction to this program 
and in enlisting the support of all the 
people in its behalf. 


Mindful of the thirty-kour work 
week legislation introduced in Con- 
gress which passed the Senate but 
failed in the House, we urge the time- 
liness and compelling need of having 
the five-day, six-hour work week 
written into the laws of our land. 
The E.C. is directed to spare no ef- 
fort to have legislation enacted that 
will give mandate and vitality to the 
thirty-hour week and that they be in- 
vested with discretionary authority 
to do the things best calculated to 
achieve this end. 


(P. 380) Statement by President of 
the A. F. of L.: 


And so that there may be no mis- 
understanding here or elsewhere, I 
wish to declare with all the emphasis 
that I possess that it is the unalter- 
able, uncompromising purpose of the 
A. F. of L. to drive onward and for- 
ward until the six-hour day and the 
five-day week are universally accepted 
and universally applied. We _ shall 
secure it by one of two methods, or 
perhaps through the application of 
both. We shall secure the six-hour 
day and the five-day week through the 
mobilization of our economic strength, 
through its continuous pressure upon 
industry and upon the owners of in- 
dustry, or we shall secure it by legis- 
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lation enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

A few years ago I announced that 
if we were unable to secure the six- 
hour day and the five-day week 
through the use of our economic 
strength, through persuasion — first 
of all, through an appeal to the heart 
and the conscience and the jugment 
of the employers of labor and of the 
people of the nation—if we were un- 
able to secure it through these meth- 
ods then we would bring into play the 
force and the strength of our organ- 
ized movement. I said that we would, 
in my opinion, select a closely knit 
organization, one that represented an 
industry 98 per cent organized, and the 
great American Labor Movement 
would enlist the support of that or- 
ganization in a spirited drive to es- 
tablish the six-hour day and the five- 
day week I had in mind then the use 
of a closely knit organization in the 
building trades industry. I refer to 
the Elevator Constructors’ organiza- 
tion, one where the workers employed 
in the installation of elevators in the 
buildings of this country are 98 per 
cent organized. I am happy to an- 
nounce now that this organization 
comes here to this Convention, with 
the announcement made to me by its 
president that last week they nego- 
tiated an agreement with their em- 
ployers providing for the six-hour day 
and the five-day week for that indus- 
try, with the reservation in the agree- 
ment that the Elevator Constructors’ 
splendid, closely knit organization, a 
key organization in the building trades 
industry, is at liberty to support any 
other building trades organization 
that may determine to make a fight 
for the six-hour day and the five-day 
week in the building trades. 

So we are moving forward along 
economic lines. Our report shows to 
this convention that the number of 
members working the five-day week 
was increased 100 per cent during the 
year covered by the E.C.’s report. 
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That is what the A. F. of L. is doing 
in the furtherance of the acceptance 
of this vital economic reform. 
This year we are making a concen- 
trated drive. We are asking the can- 
didates for Congress: Where do yo 
stand upon this economic measure? 
What will you do if you are elected? 
And we are going to inform the 
masses of the people in every Con 
gressional District what the answers 
of the Congressmen are to the inquiry y 
we shall make. 
I make this report just now because 
I want you to know what we are do- 
ing. This is a great reform that lies 
close to my heart. I know it is neces- 
sary. If we are to overcome unem- 
ployment we must distribute the 
amount of work available among all 
those who are willing and ready to 
work. We must not and cannot main 
tain in America an army of unem- 
ployed upon which there may be de- 
pending men, women and children to 
the amount of fifty or sixty millions. 
Sixty million impoverished, starving, 
hungry, living on relief! Can that be 
tolerated in America? Where is there 
a man that will dare stand up and say 
to the world that he is willing to re- ‘ 
sign himself to that fate? Labor never — 
will, and will never be contented until — 
we find a remedy for this social evil. 
(1934, pp. 78,378) In the Seventy- 
second Congress Senator Black intro. 
duced a bill providing for a five-day 
week of six hours per day which 
passed the Senate. No action was 
taken in the House. In the Sey- 
enty-third Congress he introduced a 
similar bill. This also passed the 
Senate and was referred to the 
Labor Committee of the House. Hear- 
ings were held at which our president 
spoke in favor of the shorter work 
day. The bill provides that no com- 
modity or article that is produced or 
manufactured in concerns in which 
persons are employed more than five 
days a week or six hours a day cz 
be shipped in interstate commerce. 
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The chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee was unable to have a vote 
taken on the bill. Therefore, a peti- 
tion was placed on the Speaker’s desk 
for signatures requiring the Rules 
Committee to permit a vote on the 
bill. Such a petition requires 145 sig- 
natures. Before these were obtained 
a new petition was presented calling 
upon the Rules Committee to permit a 
vote on the Black Thirty-Hour-Week- 
Bill. Under the rules of the House, 
after a sufficient number of signatures 
have been obtained to a petition, a 
vote can be taken on the second and 
fourth Monday of the month. How- 
ever, to enable a vote the law further 
requires that the signatures must be 
obtained 7 legislative days prior to 
the second or fourth Monday. For the 
foregoing reasons the bill failed to 
pass. 

The bills will be reintroduced in the 
coming Congress and the most vigor- 
our efforts made for their passage. 

(1935, p. 140) The Black-Connery 
bill was reported favorably both in 
the Senate and House, but was not 
presented for a final vote. The fact 
that there are still 11,900,000 persons 
unemployed in the U.S. shows clearly 
that it is necessary that the working 
day and working week must be re- 
duced in order to create work oppor- 
tunities for these idle workers. Pur- 
suant to instructions of previous con- 
ventions, the E.C. will continue its 
efforts to secure the enactment of the 
thirty-hour week bill into law. 


Postal Employes 


(1935, pp. 138, 450) Postal em- 
_ployes numbering 121,069 will bene- 
fit by the Forty-hour Week Bill 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. The employes will receive 
the same wages for the five-day week 
they received for the five and one-half 
days. 

In connection with this legislation 
which passed the House unanimously, 
it contained a dual hour and mileage 
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provision for the protection of rail- 
way mail clerks similar in principle to 
the long-established standard of all 
other railroad trainmen. The govern- 
ment has officially recognized this 
standard for railroad trainmen. It is 
based upon the principle that the fast- 
er a train moves, the greater is the 
hazard, exertion, responsibility and 
productivity. 


But as a result of misrepresenta- 
tions regarding the cost and effects of 
the mileage provision made by depart- 
mental officials of the railway mail 
service final enactment of the provi- 
sion was blocked by a motion to re- 
consider made near the close of the 
session, which would have prevented 
enactment of the 40-hour week bill. 
Rather than have this happen, the 
Railway Mail Association, for the gen- 
eral welfare of other postal workers, 
withdrew the protective mileage pro- 
vision which would have guaranteed to 
railway mail clerks on the road equal 
benefits granted to other postal work- 
ers under the bill. The dual hour and 
mileage measure for the protection of 
railway mail service workers will be 
presented to the next session of Con- 
gress. 


(1935, pp. 58-396) With increasing 
activity this year, a tendency to in- 
crease work hours has become appar- 
ent. Records of actual hours worked 
are furnished by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, covering about half of all 
wage and small-salaried workers in 
industry. The records show that, in the 
first half of 1985, work hours in 
American mines, factories and service 
industries have steadily averaged 
about one-half hour longer per week 
than in the first half of 1934. The 
average work week last year was 37% 
hours; this year, 38. 


This is a matter of much signifi- 
cance and accounts in large part for 
the fact that unemployment is higher 
today than it was a year ago. Instead 
of absorbing the unemployed, Ameri- 
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can industry has in many cases length- 
ened hours to take care of an increas- 
ing volume of production. Thus in 
April 1935 we find American factories 
producing a larger quantity of goods 
than last year but employing the same 
number of wage earners, while in 
June, 1935, the same quantity was 
produced as in 1934 with 120,000 few- 
er wage earners. Unemployment ex- 
ceeded last year’s levels; in April 
there were 414,161 more out of work 
than last year; in June, 682,489 more. 
Thus the forces which have in- 
creased unemployment even in pros- 
perity are again at work. Experience 
in the first half of 19385 emphasizes 
the need for a constant drive to short- 
en hours. If the tendencies here shown 
are allowed to prevail, we shall find 
ourselves back at the 1929 level of 
production with millions still unem- 
ployed. This has been the experience 
of Great Britain, where no concerted 
effort was made to shorten work- 
hours and put men and women back 
to work. In Great Britain today, in- 
dustry is back at 1929 levels but un- 
employment is considerably above 
1929. The number of unemployed re- 
ceiving benefits in Great Britain to- 
day is nearly double the number in 
1929, and the employment exchanges 
report 38 per cent more unemployed 
registered for work. Since the hourly 
productivity of American factory 
workers probably increased more 
than 20 per cent, between the summer 
of 1929 and the early months of 1935, 
we shall unquestionably meet this 
same situation in the United States. 
According to our calculations, based 
on Labor Department figures, a 
week of 30 hours or less would be re- 
quired to give employment to all those 
seeking work in the first half of 1935, 
at the present level of industrial ac- 
tivity. Figures covering mines, fac- 
tories, trade and some service indus- 
tries (about half of all non-farm wage 
and small-salaried workers) show an 
average of 12,448,000 employed in the 
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first half year, while 16,474,000 sought 
work in these industries. The work 
time needed averaged 473,522,000 man 
hours per week; if all those seeking 
work were to have jobs, a work week 
of less than 29 hours would have been 
necessary. 7 


The struggle for shorter work hours 
has been carried forward with marked 
success by the labor movement during — 
the past year. ¥ 

In addition to our efforts to secur 
passage of the thirty-hour-week bill 
by Congress, we have been successful 
in shortening work-hours by agree 
ment in many trades and _ localities. 
We have reports from 73 international — 
unions which indicate that all or part 
of their members are working a 40- 
hour week or less. These members 
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and 13,806 have already won the 30- 
hour week by agreement. In addition, 
several thousand members are work 
ing on PWA projects where the 30- 
hour week is in effect due to provi- 
sions in the original act won through 
the efforts of organized labor. & 


Our reports also show that the 
steady drive of the international un- 
ions to reduce hours by agreement has 
shortened the work week for 770,031 
members during the last year and 
half (January 1934 to June 1935). 
These gains have been accomplished — 
since codes were established. They 
represent gains over and above the 
shortening of hours effected by codes. 


Many internationals are requiring 
that all new agreements negotiat 
provide for the 40-hour week or less. 
The 30-hour week is being pressed by 
a large proportion of our membership 
and the figures above show that ex 
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cellent progress is already being made 
in further shortening of the work 
week below 40 hours. 


(Pp. 394-401) The A. F, of L. de- 
sires to again stress the high impor- 
tance of the shorter work day and 
shorter work week, not only on its 
own account, but as a compelling 
problem whose prompt and progres- 
sive solution is inseparably linked up 
with all that makes for Labor’s ad- 
vancement and the promotion of the 
public welfare. In doing so we desire 
to reaffirm with renewed emphasis, 
the historical declarations made on 
this same subject by the A. F. of L. 
in preceding conventions and we sup- 
plement and build on these pronounce- 
ments in the light of conditions as they 
now present themselves. 


Dating back from its very begin- 
ning, more than a half century ago, 
the A, F. of L. has been the spearhead 
of progress in blazing a path for the 
shorter work day to follow. Its 
achievements in this regard have been 
of such extraordinary and unmixed 
good as to attain the high dignity of 
a great public service. Ten years ago 
in this very city the A. F. of L. in its 
1925 Convention declarations gave 
vitality and direction to the following 
fundamental truth regarding wages 
and labor hours: 


“Social inequality, industrial insta- 
bility and injustice must increase un- 
less the workers’ real wage, the pur- 
chasing power of their wages, coupled 
with the continuing reduction in a 
number of hours making up the work- 
ing day, are progressed in proportion 
to man’s increasing power of produc- 
tion.” 

Three years ago, the A. F. of L. in 
its 1932 Convention held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, building further on that same 
pronouncement, voiced a ringing de- 
mand for the early adoption through- 
out industry of the five-day week and 
the six-hour day. From that declara- 
tion we quote as follows: 
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“Tf we are to measurably match pro- 
duction and consumption, wages must 
go up and the hours of labor be pro- 
gressively lessened as the only answer 
to the machine era in which we live. 
No program of social or economic re- 
form can hope to attain success that 
does not embrace this economic truth 
as a cornerstone of its reasoning.” 

These declarations were made at a 
timely hour. They pointed the way 
that progress must take to maintain a 
balanced social order and to protect 
and promote the rights and welfare of 
Labor. They were sound and unan- 
swerable when they were given voice 
and direction. They are sound and un- 
answerable now. We proclaim them 
again with added emphasis. There- 
fore, it is fitting that we re-examine 
the general economic situation in the 
light of conditions as they now present 
themselves, with the thought of inter- 
preting them wisely and thereby re- 
affirming and confirming our immedi- 
ate and future program. 

For fully six years our country has 
suffered the ravaging effects of a 
sweeping economic depression, sur- 
passing all that had gone before. This 
depression, which broke at a time 
when productive efficiency had at- 
tained its highest development, has 
caused a social loss so great as to defy 
estimate and it has left millions of 
unemployed in its devastating trail. 
During these six years, charged 
throughout with major developments 
of far-reaching social import, various 
means have been invoked and set un- 
der way to relieve or solve the situ- 
ation. While measurable progress has 
been made in this regard, largely due 
to the wider observance of the shorter 
work day and shorter work week, 
nevertheless, the outstanding fact now 
confronting us is that there are still 
some 11,000,000 of unemployed. 

This is a situation that must not be 
permitted to continue. It should not 
be tolerated or condoned, A perma- 
nent army of the unemployed in 
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America, a land whose potential pro- 
duction is ample to satisfy and exceed 
every demand, would be a standing 
indictment against our entire social 
order. We agree fully with that por- 
tion of the report of the E.C. where 
it declares, “The problem of putting 
some 11,000,000 unemployed back to 
work in industry is one of the greatest 
tasks now before the American peo- 
ple.” 

In analyzing this glaring paradox of 
vast national resources and potential 
production on the one hand, as con- 
trasted with workless millions on the 
other, it is plain that the very center 
of this sad situation lies in the rapid 
and steady expansion of productive 
efficiency and the added fact that the 
workers’ wages have not been in- 
creased and labor hours shortened in 
anything like equitable proportion to 
this upward production trend. In- 
dustry as a whole, in its feverish 
scramble for big profits, has and is 
still continuing to center its efforts on 
increased production per unit of work- 
er through machine improvements and 
labor displacements with little thought 
of the effect of this policy on the public 
interest. Thus we find that while 
average labor hours, in response to 
the five-day six-hour work week 
declaration made by the A. F. of L: 
three years ago, has scored a sub- 
stantial reduction, it has happened, 
too, that the expansion of productive 
efficiency has gone steadily on during 
this same period and also at a record 
pace. Thus the need of a further short- 
ening of labor hours without any re- 
duction in the weekly wage is a matter 
of such vital necessity as to now com- 
mand our best thought. 

The trend toward increased per 
capita production which, according to 
a survey by Dr. Frederick D. Mills, 
averaged throughout industry 1.7 per 
cent per year from 1899 to 1914, 3 per 
cent per year 1923 to 1929, and 7 per 
cent per year from 1929 to 1933, is 
still showing a decided upward trend. 
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The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search in its bulletin for June 28, 1934, 
estimated the increased per capita pro- 
duction in the manufacturing indus- 
tries from 1929 to 1933 to be 27 per 
cent. Reports from the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics indicate that 
during the two years from January, 
1938, to January, 1935, the average 
workman’s output had increased, rang- 
ing from 7 per cent in leather to 40 
per cent in blast-furnace produc- 
tions: re 

There is another aspect of this grave 
problem that deserves the most 
thoughtful consideration. Today o 
working population is confronted wi 
a tragic situation that portends future 
disaster. What hope is there for the 
millions who are clamoring for jobs? 
The opportunity to work is the God- 
given right of each and every one of 
us. One distressing phase of the 
lack of employment opportunity at 
the present time is that the hundred 
of thousands of students who gradu- 
ate from our schools and colleges 
yearly find little or no chance to utilize 
their talents for their own benefit and 
the public good. Our government, 
recognizing this condition, has en- 
deavored to effect an amelioration by — 
establishing working camps in many 
areas throughout our land. This is a 
commendable undertaking, but it is by 
no means a permanent solution of our 
present difficulties. Can this govern- 
mental effort be continued indefinitely ? 
We believe not, for the reason that it 
is basically unsound, 

The hours of employed workers have 
in some measure been reduced, but this 
has frequently been accompanied by 
reduction of weekly wages in like pro- 
portion to the lessened working time. 
This is merely a spreading of work 
with the result and effect of reducing 
the purchasing power of the family 
unit and a general lowering of living — 
standards. It must be obvious to 
every one of us that the sole remedy 
for our present tragic dilemma is 2 
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substantial shortening of the work 
week and the full maintenance of the 
weekly wage. 


The E.C. states: “With increasing in- 
dustrial activity this year, a tendency 
to increase work hours has become ap- 
parent. Records of actual hours worked 
are furnished by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, covering about half of all 
wages and small-salaried workers in 
industry. The records show that, in 
the first half of 1935, work hours in 
American mines, factories and service 
industries have steadily averaged 
about one-half hour longer per week 
than in the first half of 1934. The 
average work week last year was 37% 
hours; this year, 38. This is a matter 
of much significance and accounts in 
large part for the fact that unemploy- 
ment is higher today than it was a 
year ago.” 


As the foregoing statement shows, 
we find that during the current year 
working hours have been increased. 
In this same connection reports from 
widely representative quarters of the 
country show that, since the Supreme 
Court handed down its decision on the 
National Recovery Act, that many 
employers have ruthlessly increased 
the hours of labor and that, too, with- 
out any increase in wages. Simply 
stated, this survey of the shorter work 
week situation shows that the A. F. 
of L. must address itself with con- 
tinuing alertness and devotion to the 

principle and observance of the five- 
_ day week, and six-hour day as the one 
and only means of mastering the pres- 
ent menacing unemployment situation, 
and restoring prosperity throughout 
our land. We now direct approving at- 
tention to that portion of the E.C. 
report which, under the caption of 
“Thirty-Hour Week,” treats of legis- 
lation intended to achieve that objec- 
| tive, as follows: 


The Black-Connery bill was re- 
ported favorably both in the Senate 
-.and House, but was not presented 
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for a final vote. The fact that there 
are still 11,000,000 persons unem- 
ployed in the United States shows 
clearly that it is necessary that the 
working day and working week 
must be reduced in order to create 
work opportunities for these idle 
workers. Pursuant to instructions 
of previous conventions, the E.C. 
will continue its efforts to secure 
the enactment of the thirty-hour 
week bill into law. 


A drastic shortening of labor hours is 
the only remedy for this grave prob- 
lem. We further declare that such 
reduction in labor hours should carry 
no reduction in pay, but on the con- 
trary, wages should be maintained and 
steadily increased in even step with 
the expansion of productive efficiency. 
Mindful also of the thirty-hour work 
week legislation introduced in the 
Congress, the convention directs the 
E.C. to spare no effort to have legisla- 
tion enacted that will give vitality 
and mandate to the thirty-hour work 
week so as to hasten the hour of its 
universal observance. 


This convention strongly reaffirms 
its endorsement of the 5-day, 6-hour 
work week, and in doing so records 
itself in favor of urging the universal 
adoption without delay of this pro- 
gram. We further declare this to be 
the paramount objective of the A. F. 
of L. and the executive officers are 
directed to spare no effort in enlisting 
the support of all the people in this 
behalf and giving the widest scope, 
direction and publicity to its program. 

(P. 401) Unanimously endorsed 
30-hour week bill without a reduction 
in wages.) 

(1936, p. 716) Report of Shorter 
work day committee: 


In submitting this report, your com- 
mittee desires to stress the high im- 
portance of the shorter work week 
from a standpoint, not alone of its 
need and timeliness as an imperative 
economic and social advance, but more 
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particularly as a pending issue of con- 
tinuing and commanding moment be- 
fore the entire country. With renewed 
emphasis we reaffirm the stirring dec- 
larations made on this same subject by 
the A. F. of L. in preceding conven- 
tions. Mindful of these pronounce- 
ments, we supplement and build upon 
them and in doing so make a brief 
survey of economic, industrial and 
general business conditions as they 
now present themselves. Dating from 
1929, a period when national wealth 
production reached its all-time high, 
our country has suffered the ravaging 
effects of a depression unprecedented 
in scope and intensity which left a 
devastating trail of unemployed mil- 
lions and staggering social and eco- 
nomic losses in its wake. 

During the past year a general up- 
ward business trend has served great- 
ly in relieving these hard conditions. 
Nevertheless, broad scale unemploy- 
ment, with all its harrowing ramifica- 
tions, still persists in a most menacing 
degree and insistently demands a so- 
lution. Unemployment now as indeed 
throughout the past five years con- 
tinues to be America’s greatest prob- 
lem. : 

Confronted with this problem , as 
well as with a virtual prostration of 
orderly economic processes, due to the 
depression, the 1932 convention of the 
A. F. of L. voiced a ringing demand 
for the early institution throughout 
industry of the five-day work week and 
the six-hour day. In doing so we de- 
clared “there is no hope for the restor- 
ation and maintenance of National 
prosperity except on a basis of 
lessened labor hours and steadily ad- 
vancing living standards.” The policy 
thus proclaimed, fundamentally sound 
then as it is now, and which has been 
stoutly reaffirmed by each suceeding 
convention, fixed the big objective 
toward which the A. F. of L. has 
driven with notable success through- 
out the four years since intervening. 

In 19338, the National Industrial Re- 
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covery Act was enacted and made op- 

erative on a nation-wide basis. The 

purpose of the NRA, which marked 
a striking advance in industrial plan- 
ning, was to forward prosperity a 
return by measurably bringing pro- 
duction and consumption into balance” 
on a high and healthy level through 
increasing wages, enlarged purchas- 
ing power, shorter labor hours and a 
wider diffusion of jobs. In this 
splendid purpose the NRA, prior 
its suspension by Supreme Court de 
cree, wrought great and abiding good 


it rendered in driving home to publi 
consciousness the sound philosophy 
that no program of economic and in- 
dustrial rehabilitation could hope te 
attain success that did not accep! 
shorter labor hours and higher wages 
as the cornerstone of its reasoning. 
This is true now even though many 
employers, freed from the restraining 
hand of the NRA, have since ruthless- 
ly forced longer labor hours on re- 
luctant employes. 


The shorter work week has definite- 
ly established itself in public esteem. 
Various tests of public opinion, tak 
nation-wide during recent months, 
show an overwhelming sentiment f - 
voring a shorter work week without a 
reduction in pay. “Of course,” declare 
President Roosevelt in his Madison 
Square, New York, address of October 
31, 1936, “we will continue to seek to 
improve working conditions for t 
workers of America—to reduce hour 
over long, to increase wages that spell 
starvation, to end the labor of children, 
to wipe out sweatshops.” With thi 
expansion of productive efficiency go- 
ing rapidly on it is, however, now 
quite plain that the workers’ wages 
have not increased and labor hours 
have not been shortened in anything 
like equitable proportion to this up- 
ward production trend. Dating from 
1929 up to and through 1935 it is esti- 
mated, according to the recent Report 
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of the E.C., that the productivity of 
labor per man-hour of work has in- 
creased 38 per cent. Citing the in- 
creased output per worker unit in the 
shoe-manufacturing industry as a case 
in point, the Report of the E.C. states 
in part as follows: 


“Tn 1935, 383,761,000 pairs were pro- 
duced, an increase of 22,349,000 pairs. 
On the other hand, the number of 
jobs in the industry had dropped from 
205,600 in 1929 to about 197,600 in 
1935. In other words, it took 8,000 
fewer workers to produce 22,000,000 
more pairs of shoes. More than this, 
during this period all workers engaged 
in the production of shoes worked on 
the average of 8.8 fewer hours per 
week. ... It is clear that had there 
been no curtailment in weekly hours 
a much larger number of workers 
would have been thrown out of em- 
ployment.” 


The foregoing citation presents a 
typical case of what machine refine- 
ments and modern production methods 
are doing throughout industry in turn- 
ing out increasing production volume 
with fewer workers, and thus add- 
ing to the number of unemployed. 
Throughout the depression years this 
increase in productive efficiency per 
worker unit has moved constantly for- 
ward and at an accelerated rate, 
largely absorbing the employment 
gains made through shorter labor 
hours. The further shortening of labor 
hours without any wage reduction is 
now a matter of such vital moment 
for the promotion of the welfare of 
all workers and the conservation of 
the public interest, as to command our 
best thought. 


While no definite data is available, 
it is certain that the number of unem- 
ployed total many millions. In this 
regard, the following is quoted from 
the Report of the E.C.: 

“The United States Employment 
Service records six million three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand regis- 
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tered for work on July 1, 1936, who 
were without jobs in industry. In Sep- 
tember the figure is approximately 
six million five hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand. We know that not 
nearly all the unemployed who seek 
work in industry have registered with 
the employment service. ... Therefore 
it is clear that there are today many 
more than six million five hundred 
thousand unemployed who have found 
no place in industry although business 
recovery is well advanced.” 


In this connection, your Committee 
directs your attention to recent press 
reports which state that industrial ac- 
tivity is now back on an approximate 
1929 production level. Assuming this 
to be true, it is also quite plain that 
despite the substantial reduction in 
average weekly labor hours since 1929, 
industry, because of technological ad- 
vances, will fail by millions to furnish 
employment for as many workers as 
it did in 1929, without a further sharp 
reduction in labor hours. 


From its very origin the A. F. of L. 
has fought with unremitting vigor for 
a shorter work week not only as mat- 
ter of equity and justice for all work- 
ers but also as essential to promote 
the public welfare. For almost fifty 
years labor fought this good fight 
alone. This grave problem now is and 
should be the vital concern of every 
citizen. We know now through hard 
experience that there is no escape 
from the staggering cost that unem- 
ployment levies on society. All must 
pay. Those denied employment op- 
portunities must be supported by those 
at work. There is no other way. In 
this same regard we quote from the 
July 1936 Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness of the A. F. of L. as follows: 


“Few people realize the immense 
costs of idle man-power. A careful 
estimate shows: We have lost, during 
the six years from 1930 through 1935, 
nearly 59,000,000 man-years of work. 
This has meant a loss of national in- 
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come amounting to at least $132,000,- 
000,000. That is, every family in the 
United States could have had about 
$4,400 more to live on in the last six 
years if our unemployed had been at 
work producing goods, in mines and 
factories or giving service in trade, 
transportation or professional work, 
assuming an equal distribution of the 
wealth created.” 


The time is here for a further major 
reduction in average labor hours. The 
case has been fully established. No 
valid objection has or can be made 
against it. This issue presents a com- 
pelling problem whose prompt and 
progressive solution is inseparably 
linked up with all that makes for la- 
bor’s advancement and national well- 
being. And let not vain hope delude 
us into the belief that on some fair 
day this problem will automatically 
solve itself. Let us on the contrary 
base our plans for the future on the 
realization that expanding productive 
efficiency has created a new economic 
environment to which society must 
adapt itself as the price of survival. 
This means that shorter labor hours is 
no longer a matter of choice; they 
must come as the only answer to the 
machine age in which we live. 

Simply stated, the foregoing survey 
shows that the A. F. of L. must ad- 
dress itself with renewed resolution 
to the wider observance of the five- 
day week and six-hour day as the only 
means of mastering the unemployment 
problem and protecting society against 
future depressions. There is only one 
side to this case. Every fact and fac- 
tor having to do with its consideration 
argues for shorter hours and higher 
living standards as the one and only 
way to insure economic health. 

With these facts before us your 
committee recommends that this con- 
vention strongly reaffirm its endorse- 
ment of the five-day week and the 
six-hour work day without any reduc- 
tion in the hourly, daily or weekly 
pay. We further recommend that this 
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objective of the five-day, six-hour 
work week should be declared the 
paramount objective of this conven. 
tion and that the officers of the A. 
of L. be instructed to spare no effort 
in enlisting the support of all the 
people in its behalf and in giving the 
widest scope, direction, publicity and 
inflexible purpose to this program. 

Your committee further recom- 
mends that the E.C. be instructed to 
take such action as will result in the 
introduction of a five-day week, s 
hour day bill in the next session 
Congress and that they devote thei 
best efforts to secure its enactment 
into law. 


(1937, p. 602) In submitting this 
report to the A. F. of L. in convention 
assembled, your committee directs at- 
tention with renewed emphasis to the 
high importance of the shorter work 
day and the shorter work week as a 
compelling problem whose wise and 
progressive solution is linked up wit 
all that makes for labor’s advance- 
ment and the promotion of the public 
welfare. In this regard we point with 
pride to the historical contributions 
made by the A. F. of L. to nati 
and social progress, and in the lig! 
of that inspiring record we here re- 
affirm and build upon its declarations 
made upon this great issue in preced- 
ing conventions. 

Dating back from its very begin- 
ning, the A. F. of L. has pointed the 
way and blazed a path for the sho: 
work week to follow. Grounding 
program upon the rock of economic 
truth, it has not only insisted th 
shorter labor hours and advance 
living standards should keep stez 
pace with expanding productive e 
ciency as a matter of simple justi 
to all useful workers, but also that 
adherence to this policy providéd t 
only sound answer to the displaceme 
of men by machines and the consta 
threat of broad scale unemployme! 


The record ori that score is plai 
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Throughout the passing years there 
has been no deviation from this pro- 
gram. In its 1922 convention the A. F. 
of L., addressing itself to this sub- 
ject, declared “that only by the uni- 
versal establishment of the scientific- 
ally calculated shorter work day can 
we build a continuing and enduring 
national prosperity.” Twelve years 
ago at its 1925 Atlantic City Con- 
yention, in a prophetic warning of 
breakers ahead unless labor shared 
equitably in industrial progress, it 
voiced this fundamental truth: 

“Social inequality, industrial insta- 
bility and injustice must increase un- 
less the workers’ real wages, the the 
purchasing power of their wages, 
coupled with the continuing reduction 
in a number of hours making up the 
working day, are progressed in pro- 
portion to man’s increasing power of 
production.” 

Broadly speaking, these warnings 
went unheeded. Industry as a whole, 
in its feverish scramble for big profits, 
not only disregarded this sound eco- 
nomic philosophy but instead centered 
its efforts on increased production per 
unit of worker through labor-displac- 
ing agencies, with little thought as to 
the reactions of this ill-starred pro- 
gram on consuming power or the 
public interest. Then came the recent 
depression, naturally and inevitably 
with its long trail of business prostra- 
tions, workless millions and stagger- 
ing social losses. Confronted with this 
hard situation, the A. F. of L., at 
its 1932 Cincinnati Convention, re- 
affirmed in ringing terms its moving 
philosophy of higher wages and short- 
er hours, and in doing so called on the 
country for the adoption without delay 
and without wage reductions of the 
five-day week and the six-hour day. 
“There is no hope for the restoration 
and maintenance of prosperity,” it 
declared, “except on a basis of lessened 
labor hours and high and steadily 
advancing living standards.” 

That economic philosophy was 
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sound then. It is sound now. Each 
succeeding A. F. of L. Convention 
since held has re-affirmed it. With 
added force and without reservation 
we proclaim it again. Moreover, the 
striking story of the five years since 
intervening, marked by the sweeping 
public acceptance of the A. F. of L. 
shorter work week philosophy has 
given an unanswerable demonstration 
of its wisdom and the compelling need 
for its broader application. The oper- 
ation of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, whose moving purpose 
was to forward prosperity’s return by 
balanced production and consumption 
through enlarged purchasing power 
and a wider diffusion of jobs, has also 
furnished a wealth of experience which 
We can now approvingly cite in sup- 
port of our shorter work week pro- 
gram. 

Your committee, in presenting this 
survey, desires to lay special stress 
on the remarkable progress made dur- 
ing recent years in forwarding the 
observance of the shorter work week. 
During the period intervening since 
1929 the workers have gained on the 
average 8% hours leisure by shorten- 
ing of the work week. While keenly 
sensitive to the failure of real wages, 
that is, wages measured by purchas- 
ing power, to keep pace therewith, we 
nevertheless interpret this reduction 
in average working hours as a labor 
and social advance of the first magni- 
tude. In this regard we approvingly 
quote as follows from the report of 
the E. C.: 

“Union organization has also been 
effective in shortening work hours this 
year by half an hour per week. There 
has been a tendency during recovery 
from depression, for employers to 
lengthen hours as production in- 
creased. Particularly striking was the 
increase in hours which followed the 
termination of NRA, when in 6 months 
two hours were added to the average 
work week, in industry generally, 
raising it from 37% to 39% hours. 
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Until the organizing drive this spring, 
employers continued to lengthen the 
work week so that by January, 1937, 
the average was 41 hours. 

“This increase was checked by un- 
ion action in the first half-year, and 
by June, 1937, hours were reduced to 
40% per week, a gain of one half 
hour’s leisure. This contrasts sharply 
with last year when one hour was 
added to the work week during the 
same period.” 

Unemployment still continues our 
most pressing problem. “Demoraliza- 
tion caused by vast unemployment is 
our greatest extravagance” declared 
President Roosevelt. ‘“Morally, it is 
the greatest menace to our social or- 
dez.” During the past year a definite 
upward business trend coupled with 
the more general observance of the 
shorter work week has served greatly 
in providing jobs for the workless. 
Nevertheless broad-scale unemploy- 
ment still persists in a most menac- 
ing degree and insistently demands 
a solution. “This year’s gain” we 
quote from the Report of the E. C. 
“leaves us with 7,800,000 still unem- 
ployed in the month of May. This 
figure is estimated from Labor De- 
partment fig'ares on total non-agricul- 
tural employment of 34,722,000, by 
assuming that 5,000,000 have been 
added to our working population since 
1929. The estimate of working popula- 
tion is ours.” 

In analyzing this glaring problem 
of workless millions threatening the 
creation of a permanent army of un- 
employed on the one hand as con- 
trasted with our vast national re- 
sources and actual and _ potential 
wealth-producing capacity on the 
other, we find that the moving cause 
of this hard situation lies in the 
steady rise of productive efficiency and 
the added fact that the workers’ wages 
have not been increased and labor 
hours shortened in equitable propor- 
tion to this upward production trend. 
We find too, that while average labor 
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hours, in response to the long con- 
tinued drive of the A. F. of L., have 
registered a substantial reduction, 
that the expansion of productive effi- 
ciency has gone steadily on during 
this same period and at a record pace, 
From 1929 to 1935 there was an esti- 
mated 25 per cent increase in pro- 
duction per worker per hour in manu- 
facturing industries and an estimated 
10 per cent increase in production per 
year in all industries during this pe- 
riod. All the evidence at hand shows 
that this rising production trend per 
unit of worker goes steadily on and 
that substantially less workers are 
required now than were required in 
1929 to turn out the same volume of 
production. According to the estimate 
by the Labor Department and WPA 
in their joint study of productivity, 
it would now require an increase in 
production of 20 per cent above the 
1929 level before unemployment can 
be reduced to the 1929 average, which — 
even then was high. During the cur- 
rent year production attained a level 
well abreast of the 1929 all-time hig 


unemployment within striking dis- 
tance of the 1929 average. 
Your committee, in concluding this — 
report, desires to again emphasize th 
overwhelming importance of 
steady advance of technocracy 
the continued increase on a steadily 
ascending scale of production per unit 
of worker through new means and 
methods and multiplied machine 
finements. This constant expansion of 
production efficiency is the big f 
of our time. Its ramifications and 
actions reach into every avenue of | 
and wash the shores of all hun 
endeavor. It has created a probl 
of surplus and the disposition of © 
surplus that is more perplexing th 
the periods of scarcity in the cru 
tool days. To master the machine 2 
make it serve the public welfare 
now the supreme challenge confro 
ing society. Its accomplishment 
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make for larger life and soften the 
struggle for existence of all workers 
to a degree surpassing all that has 
gone before. To this end we should 
devote our highest efforts. 

In the light of the foregoing sur- 
vey, it appears plain that the A. F. 
of L. must address itself with re- 
newed resolution to the wider ob- 
servance of the five-day week and 
six-hour day as the best means of 
mastering the unemployment problem 
and protecting society against recur- 
ring depressions. There is only one 
side to this case. Every fact and 
factor having to do with its consid- 
eration argues for shorter hours and 
higher living standards as the one 
and only way to insure economic 
health. 

This convention strongly reaffirms 
its endorsement of the five-day week 
and the six-hour workday without any 
reduction in the hourly, daily or 
weekly pay. We further declare this 
objective of the six-hour day, five-day 
work-week to be the paramount ob- 
jective of this convention, and that the 
officers of the A. F. of L. be instructed 
to spare no effort to insure steady and 
certain progress toward the attain- 
ment of this great objective and of 
enlisting the support of all the people 
in its behalf. 

The E. C., in seeking to further the 
More general adoption and observance 
of the shorter work week through 
legislative enactments and otherwise, 
should exercise the utmost diligence 
to protect and safeguard the accom- 
plishments of established unions by 
Maintaining intact the rights of col- 
lective bargaining. 

(P. 605) Statement of President: 
The Chair desires to speak just briefly. 
I commend the committee heartily 
and sincerely upon this fine report 
which they have submitted this morn- 
ing. Perhaps you were impressed as 
I was impressed, with the unanswer- 
able logic in behalf of the shorter 
work day and shorter work week pre- 
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sented this morning by the secretary 
of the committee. In dealing with this 
subject the committee struck at the 
very heart of our unemployment prob- 
lem. They expounded the economic 
philosophy of the A. F. of L. relating 
to balanced production, the shorter 
work day and the shorter work week in 
a most convincing and, it seems to me, 
a most unanswerable way. 

What other remedy can be offered 
for unemployment? We have been 
experimenting even during these try- 
ing days of unemployment covering a 
period of six or seven years with 
other remedies, and yet we find the 
problem remains unsolved. And as we 
look into the future, appreciating the 
great service which science will ren- 
der in the laboratories of the large 
corporations of the country, when 
men and women working will become 
more efficient, when new mechanical 
devices will be introduced into our 
industrial processes, we wonder, won- 
der how we are going to create work 
opportunities for coming generations. 
Young men may go to college, they 
may seek an academic education, and 
after it is all completed and they are 
graduated with honors they go out in 
the world to seek work and an oppor- 
tunity to work. 

And what do we find? Unemploy- 
ment rife on every hand, and they face 
the future discouraged and depressed, 
finding themselves included in the 
army of unemployment. 

As I have stated on other occasions, 
I challenge the economists of the 
country to offer a better remedy for 
unemployment and real living in 
America and the opportunity to work 
than we, the great A. F. of L., offer. 
If they have a better solution, a bet- 
ter remedy, let them propose it. Our 
remedy is balanced production, an in- 
crease of purchasing power through 
the development of higher wages, and 
the creation of work opportunities so 
that all who are willing and able to 
work may be accorded the opportunity 
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to do so. And if we cannot afford 
these work opportunities to the people 
of the country on the basis of the ex- 
isting work day and work week, then 
what is our plain duty? It is to so re- 
adjust the number of hours worked 
per day and per week as to make it 
possible for all who are willing and 
able to work to do so. 


And in pressing for the acceptance 
and application of our remedy to the 
solution of unemployment, we claim 
and maintain we are serving the high- 
est public interest. 

Now, my friends, I repeat again our 
challenge. We offer the remedy. This 
committee has repeated it in what 
seems to me a most unanswerable way. 
Those who have a better remedy, let 
them offer it. We know they cannot 
advance a better remedy, and we shall 
continue to press and press for the 
acceptance of the six-hour day and the 
five-day week until it is universally 
applied. 


(Hospital Employes) — (1936, p. 
642) Thousands of nurses, laboratory 
technicians and other hospital pro- 
fessionals unorganized throughout the 
country are still working 12 hours a 
day at very low wages. The A. F. 
of L. endorses legislation providing 
the eight-hour day for all hospital 
attendants. 


(1938, p. 108) Unions have already 
gone far in shortening the work week 
below forty hours. In 1937, Labor De- 
partent reports show that 30 per cent 
of the membership in printing trades 
and 15 per cent in building trades 
and 8 per cent of union bakers were 
working less than a forty-hour week. 
No information is yet available for 
1938. 

The 1937 records show striking 
gains since pre-depression years. Av- 
erage hours of union building trades 
were shortened from forty-three per 
week in 1929 to thirty-nine in 1937, 
and in printing in the same period 
average union hours were reduced 
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from 44.3 to 39.5. This means an 
average gain in leisure of four hours 
for building tradesmen and nearl 
five hours for printers. Union bakers 
also reduced their hours by nearly 
five per week in these eight years. — 


The work week of forty hours or 
less is so prevalent in building and 
printing today that less than 4 per 
cent of union building tradesmen and 
less than 9 per cent of union printing 
tradesmen work over forty hours pe 
week. In 1929, 75 per cent in building 
and almost 100 per cent in printing 
worked more than forty hours. 


Although Labor Department informa- 
tion is lacking to show work hours ij 
other industries, the advances in these 
trades in the last eight years show 
what can be accomplished when effort 
is concentrated on achieving this nec- 
essary adjustment. 


To those who argue that a wor 
week below forty-four hours wo 
curtail production we would cite r 
ords of the U.S. Department of Labor 
which show that in manufacturing in 
dustries the hours actually worked pe 
week when part time is included ha 
averaged thirty-nine or less in eack 
year since 1931. 


The A. F. of L. reiterates its en- 
dorsement of the thirty-hour week 
the schedule toward which we 
working as rapidly as possible. 
constant increase in _ producti 
forces us to adjust work hours dov 
ward at an equal rate. The army 
unemployed, which has never si 
depression been reduced below 7,50) 
000 and today numbers over 11,00 
000, is testimony enough to the ne 
for shorter work hours. q 


Industry is able to make this 4 
justment by a steady and progressi 
reduction of the work week until 
30-hour level is reached. In 1929, wo 
hours in industry generally averag 
over forty-eight per week, while tod 
the 40- and 44-hour week is preva 
Yet, after accomplishing these stril 
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ing reductions in hours together with 
an increase in hourly wages in the 
short period of eight years, unit labor 
costs in June this year in manufac- 
turing were 3 per cent below 1929, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board Index, and the Nation’s 
leading manufacturing companies 
earned the high profit of 10.7 per cent 
on their net worth in 1937. 

(P. 535) The A. F. of L. in conven- 
tion assembled desires to stress the 
high importance of the shorter work- 
day and shorter work-week, as a com- 
pelling problem whose wise and pro- 
gressive solution stands as a continu- 
ing challenge to our best thought. With 
renewed emphasis we reaffirm the un- 
answerable sound declarations made 
by the A. F. of L. on this subject in 
preceeding conventions. In the light 
of conditions, as they now present 
themselves, reinforced by a wealth of 
practical experience, we would build 
on these declarations in charting our 
future progress. 

Dating back from its very begin- 
ning, the A. F. of L. has pointed the 
way for the shorter work-week to fol- 
low, and in doing so has insisted that 
not only should shorter labor hours 
and advancing living standards keep 
steady pace with expanding produc- 
tive efficiency as a matter of social 
justice, but also because the observ- 
ance of this policy provides the only 
sound answer to the sweeping dis- 
placement of men by machines, and 
the growing menace of millions per- 
manently unemployed. 

Let us refresh our memory on this 
subject. It is a problem of surplus 
and the disposition of surplus that 
confronts us, a problem more perplex- 
ing than that of scarcity. Call the roll 
of the key industries in every line of 
national endeavor, and we are con- 
fronted by a potential and steadily in- 
creasing productive capacity that can 
deluge every demand. Thus, through 
the sheer force of economic pressure, 
the progressive shortening of the 
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work-week without any reduction in 
Wages presents and will continue to 
present the only means for balancing 
production and consumption through 
a wider diffusion of jobs on the one 
hand and enhanced purchasing power 
on the other. In every broad scale 
program of social betterment this fun- 
damental fact should be the corner- 
stone of our reasoning. 

Our record on this score is plain. 
Realizing that the moving cause of 
succeeding economic upsets has been 
centered in the fact the worker’s 
wages have not been increased and 
labor hours shortened in anything like 
just proportion to this sweeping up- 
ward production trend, the A. F, of L. 
in convention after convention has in- 
sistently pointed the way that pro- 
gress should take. Six years ago, at 
its 1932 Cincinnati Convention, the 
A. F. of L. reaffirmed its moving phi- 
losophy of higher wages and shorter 
hours as the one and only answer to 
the mechanization of industry, and in 
doing so urged the early adoption of 
the five-day, six-hour work week with- 
out any reduction in wages as its 
chief objective. It also called upon the 
American people everywhere to join 
their efforts with those of organized 
labor in translating this high purpose 
into effect. 

Practical experience has demon- 
strated the wisdom and timeliness of 
this declaration. Each A. F. of L. con- 
vention since held has reaffirmed it. 
With renewed earnestness and with- 
out reservation, we again proclaim it. 
Moreover, your committee in present- 
ing this survey would direct special at- 
tention to the remarkable progress 
made during recent years in forward- 
ing the observance of the shorter 
work-week. Despite all objections of 
added costs and otherwise, the shorter 
work-week movement has succeeded in 
effecting a reduction of some 20 per- 
cent in the average labor hours since 
1929. “The forty-hour maximum work- 
week is provided in a large majority of 
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the union agreements now in effect in 
the U.S.,” states the Monthly Labor 
Review (February 1938), U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Labor hours rang- 
ing from a 35-hour to a 37%-hour 
week, this report shows, are fixed in 
a substantial number of union agree- 
ments. 

However, while labor hours have 
been shortened, the record of the past 
10 years also shows that labor costs 
per unit of production have increased 
little, if any. Figures from the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
show that in manufacturing industries, 
according to their records, the average 
length of the work week declined 20 
per cent from 1929 to 1936, but the 
man hours required per unit of prod- 
uct also declined 20 per cent. Thus the 
reduction in work hours during these 
years just kept pace with reduction in 
necessary work time brought about by 
increasing productivity. In the item 
of wages and labor costs, average 
hourly wages had incerased by 1936 to 
6 per cent above the 1929 level, but 
because of greater efficiency the labor 
cost per $100 worth of product was 1 
per cent below 1929. 

These figures show that higher 
wages and sliorter hours do not neces- 
sarily mean higher labor costs. In the 
item of profits it is also significant 
that in 1936, the nation’s leading com- 
panies earned a substantial profit of 
10 per cent on their net worth, accord- 
ing to averages for 1,720 companies 
compiled by the National City Bank. 
Higher wages and shorter hours in a 
period of healthy business volume do 
not prevent high profits. 

Fredrick C. Mills, eminent econo- 
cist, in a new book, “Employment Op- 
portunities in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries of the U.S.,” published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, points out that about half the 
actual employment decline from 1929 
to 1935 could be traced to increased 
industrial efficiency. In 1935 he states, 
“Only 336,000,000 man-hours of work 
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were required to produce the same 
volume of goods requiring 427,000,000 
man-hours in 1929.” This is a reduc- 
tion of 21 per cent in the work time 
needed by industry which took place 
during this same period. ~ 

Mr. Mills also estimates that the 
output per man-hour has increased 27 | 
per cent from 1929 to 1935. This has 
eliminated 75,000,000 man-hours of 
work per week, or 1,875,000 40-hour 
jobs which would otherwise have been ~ 
needed to create the 1985 product of 
our manufacturing industries. This 
means, Mr. Mills states, that if the 
8,839,000 persons employed in our fac- 
tories in 1929 had all worked in 1935, 
the 1929 production volume could have 
been produced with a work-week 10.3 — 
hours shorter. 

It is in the matter of unemployment, — 
however, that technocracy takes its — 
biggest toll. In spite of the shorter 
work week, there is still a large army § 
of the unemployed. In the peak — 
months of 1937, according to the A. F. 
of L, unemployment estimates, indus- 
trial production nearly reached the 
1929 level, missing it by less than i 
per cent in the four spring months, 
and less than 2 per cent in August, 
and total employment came within 
1,300,000 of the 1929 level. Yet even 
at the highest point of 1987 employ- 
ment, there was never less than 
7,500,000 workers unemployed. f 

Unemployment still continues our 
most pressing problem. “The army of 
the unemployed,” declares the E.C. of 
the A. F. of L. in its 1938 report, 
“which has never since depression 
been reduced below 7,500,000 and to- — 
day numbers over 11,000,000, is testi- 
mony enough to the need for shorter 
work hours.” According to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
the average full time work-week in 
July 1988 was 40.3 hours as against 
48.3 in 1929 or a gain in leisure of 
eight hours. Thus, the A. F. of L. has 
rendered a notable public service in 
bringing about this shortening of the 
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work-week. We marvel at the stag- 
fering scope that unemployment would 
have reached were it not for this aver- 
age reduction of labor hours during 
the last 10 years. In this regard we 
approvingly quote from the report of 
the Executive Council as follows: 


To those who argue that a work- 
week below forty-four hours would 
curtail production we would cite rec- 
ords of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor which show that in manufactur- 
ing industries the hours actually 
worked per week when part time is 
included have averaged thirty-nine 
or less in each year since 1931. 


In concluding this report we desire 
to again emphasize the continued in- 
crease on a steadily ascending scale of 
production per unit of worker through 
new means and methods of multiplied 
machine refinements. This constant 
expansion of productive efficiency is 
the big factor of our time. It con- 
fronts us wherever we turn. To mas- 
ter the machine and make it serve the 
public welfare is now the supreme 
challenge confronting society. Its ac- 
complishment will make for a larger 
life and soften the struggle for exist- 
ence of all workers to a degree sur- 
passing all that has gone before. To 
this end we should devote our best 
efforts. 

In the light of the foregoing survey, 
it appears plain that the A. F. of L. 
must address itself with renewed reso- 
lution to the wider observance of the 
five-day week and the six-hour day as 
the best means of mastering the un- 
employment problem and protecting 
society against recurring depressions. 
There is only one side to this case. 
Every fact and factor having to do 
with its consideration argues for 
shorter hours and higher living stand- 
ards as the one and only way to insure 
economic’ health. 

Therefore the A. F. of L. strongly 
reaffirms its endorsement of the five- 
day week and the six-hour work day 
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without any reduction in the hourly, 
daily or weekly pay. We further rec- 
ommend that this purpose be declared 
the paramount objective of this con- 
vention, and that the officers of the 
A. F. of L. be instructed to spare no 
effort to insure steady and certain 
progress toward the attainment of this 
great objective, and of enlisting the 
support of all the people in its behalf. 


(1939, p. 163) It is now ten years 
since industrial activity in the U.S. 
ceased to expand at its normal pre- 
depression rate; and in no year of 
these ten has unemployment averaged 
less than 8,000,000. In 1937, our best 
year of recovery thus far, although 
the product of our farms and indus- 
tries was close to 1929 levels, we 
operated our industries with 1,000,000 
fewer employees and our farms with 
500,000 fewer workers. 


To study the sore spots of unem- 
ployment which are causing this irre- 
ducible jobless army, we compare the 
year 1937 with the year 1929. Na- 
tional income produced in 1937, when 
measured in volume and not in dollars, 
was only 2% below 1929. Therefore, 
the major part of unemployment due 
to the decline of production was elimi- 
nated in 1937 and we can the better 
examine unemployment due to tech- 
nological change, industrial shifts and 
other causes inherent in the progress 
of a growing economy. (Industrial de- 
cline since 1937 has reduced national 
production considerably below the 
1929 level, making the years 1938 and 
1939 less comparable with 1929). 


As above noted, we produced in 
1937 almost the 1929 volume of prod- 
uct with 1,500,000 fewer workers. This 
job loss however was not all due to 
technological unemployment, for in 
spite of the general improved level of 
production, in a number of industries, 
such as building, business volume was 
still much below 1929. This figure rep- 
resents in part technological unem- 
ployment and in part the remainder of 
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depression unemployment. It can safe- 
ly be said that technological unemploy- 
ment in 1937 affected about 1,000,000 
workers. Had it not been however for 
the drastic reductions in work hours, 
shortening the average work week in 
all industries from 50 hours in 1929 to 
40 hours in 1937 (including part-time 
work), technological unemployment 
would certainly have affected several 
million, and our total jobless army 
would have been very much larger 
than it is. On the whole, in the last 
decade, reduction in work hours due 
to NRA Codes, strong trade union 
action, and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, has created jobs for the major 
part of our technological unemployed. 

This loss of 1,500,000 jobs in agri- 
culture and industry comes at just the 
time when the number seeking work 
is increasing faster than it ever has 
before in our history or ever will 
again. For, from 1915 to 1924 our 
birth rate was at its height, and the 
boys and girls born in that peak birth 
period have reached working age in 
the last ten years and have sought 
their first jobs at just the time when 
least work was available for them. 

Thus when industry was not even 
using its 1929 work force, our job 
seekers had increased by nearly 4,500,- 
000 (1929 to 1937). This 4,500,000 
added to the 1,500,000 released by 
technological change and depression 
gives us an army of “new unemployed” 
amounting to about 6,000,000 who 
could not find work even when indus- 
try was operating at predepression 
levels. This jobless army continues to 
grow each year; for our working pop- 
ulation is still increasing, although at 
a slower rate, and labor-saving devices 
continue to replace workers in farm- 
ing and industry. 

Add to this new unemployment the 
old unemployment of nearly 2,000,000, 
which existed in 1929 and was brought 
with us into depression, and we have 
a total of 8,000,000 unemployed in 1937. 
Since 19837, the same trends have con- 
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tinued, with lay-offs intensified by the 
1938 business recession. Our work 
seekers have increased by 1,000,000 
and jobs have decreased by more than 
1,000,000 so that in June 1989 we had 
over 10,000,000 out of work. (Note: 
In the above figures and those that 
follow, WPA workers are counted as 
unemployed and included in the un- 
employment figures. We count as em- 
ployed only those who have normal 
work in government or private in- 
dustry.) 

In a period of industrial stagnation 
such as the present, unemployment 
must increase steadily. For even if 
we were to maintain our national pro- 
duction at the 1929 level, this volume 
of production could not create jobs for 
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a work force which is constantly ex- — 


panding due to population growth 
and increasing productivity. Nor could 
the 1929 production maintain living 
standards for a population which is 
steadily growing. Our population has 
increased by 9,500,000 persons since 
1929, a growth of 8%, and has reached 
more than 131,000,000 in 1939. 

Clearly the following facts are 
basic in any consideration of our un- 
employment problem: With a steadily 
increasing population and a constant- 
ly growing work force, living stand- 
ards must decline and unemployment 
must increase unless national produc- 
tion expands at a rate sufficient to 
balance the combined effect of popu- 
lation growth and workers’ increasing 
productivity. 

It is safe to say that today’s unem- 
ployment would not exist if our indus- 
tries had continued to expand at the 
rate of the predepression decade. For 
in that decade national production in- 
creased 43%. A 43% increase in na- 
tional production from 1929 to 1939 
would probably have created enough 
jobs in industry and agriculture to 
absorb all the 1,500,000 laid off by 
technological change and depression, 
all the new job seekers and the major 
part of the predepression unemployed. 
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~:Instéad’ of a 43% increase in pro- 
duction; however, the year 1939 is 
likely to show about an 18% decrease 
below our 1929 production: 

Since the national living standard 
must be measured on a per capita 
basis, we adjust these figures for the 
8% increase in population. This indi- 
cates that the living standard we are 
producing today (1939) for each fam- 
ily is 24% below the 1929 level. In- 
dustrial expansion at the predepres- 
sion rate would have produced in 1939 
an average living standard 32% above 
1929. Even at our recovery peak in 
1937 however, the living standard we 
produced, on a per capita basis, was 
7.5% below 1929. 

The failure of industry to expand 
during the last decade has meant an 
immeasurable loss to our people. We 
know that even in 1929, 20,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States or one-sixth 
of our population were living below 
minimum standards for health and 
efficiency. In 1935 to 1936, estimates 
based on a study by the National Re- 
sources Committee of the Federal 
Government show at least half of all 
American families living below the 
minimum health and efficiency stand- 
ard. In that period the Heller Com- 
mittee of the University of California, 
a recognized authority on family budg- 
ets, showed $2,000 per year as a health 
and efficiency budget for a family of 
five. One-third of our families were 
living on $780 a year or less, which is 
not even an adequate income for sin- 
gle individuals; another third were 
living on incomes between $780 and 
$1450, and in this group all families 
of four or more members and most 
families of two or three were below a 
decent standard. In all, 59% of our 
population were living below minimum 
health and efficiency levels. 

Thus the failure of American indus- 
try to expand at predepression rates 
has meant starvation incomes for a 
large portion of our families and idle- 
ness for millions of our wage earners. 
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A great nation, with productive capac- 
ity above any other in the world, with 
industrial equipment and man-power 
capable of producing a comfort level 
of living for every family, has kept its 
industries running at part capacity, 
has ceased to expand industrially. 
This we consider the tragedy of the 
1930’s. To restore our industries to 
normal productive activity and normal 
expansion, to get our idle men and 
women back to productive activity in 
our industries is the first task before 
us, the first step in solving the unem- 
ployment problem. 

While industrial stagnation is the 
chief cause of unemployment, we can- 
not leave this subject without a more 
careful examination of unemployment 
changes since 1929 to reveal other 
causes and problems of unemployment. 


(P. 533) The A. F. of L. desires, 
with all the earnestness possible, to 
stress the high importance of the 
shorter work day and the shorter work 
week, not only on its own account, but 
as a continuing issue of commanding 
moment before the American people. 
Dating back many years, the A. F. of 
L., in its succeeding convention decla- 
rations, and in its official pronounce- 
ments, has insisted with unvarying 
consistency that the principle of bal- 
ance must be observed in our economic 
relations and that shorter hours and 
higher wages should keep even step 
with expanding productive efficiency 
as a condition precedent to the main- 
tenance of national prosperity and as 
a protective barrier against the men- 
ace of broad scale unemployment. 

The 1922 Cincinnati Convention of 
the A. F. of L. in addressing itself to 
the shorter work week declared: “That 
only by universal establishment of the 
scientifically calculated work day, can 
we build a continuing and enduring 
condition of national prosperity.” The 
1925 Atlantic City Convention of the 
A. F, of L., declared in substance, that 
the only answer to the mechanization 
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of industry was that the workers 
should participate equitably in their 
increasing productivity. Some seven 
years ago, the A. F. of L., in its 52nd 
Annual Convention, held in this very 
hall, when confronted with the prob- 
lem of some twelve million idle work- 
ers, reaffirmed its moving philosophy 
and in doing so, urged the early adop- 
tion of the six-hour, five-day work 
week without any reduction of wages, 
as its chief objective. It also, with 
clarion voice, called on the American 
people to join in the accomplishment 
of this high objective. 

The story of the long fight for short- 
er labor hours, without any reduction 
in wages, is an inspiring one. Time 
was when the shorter work day was 
primarily the concern of Labor alone. 
This is no longer so. Thinking men in 
steadily growing numbers and in all 
walks of life, see in it the cornerstone 
of any wise policy to stay the ravages 
of millions sentenced to involuntary 
idleness. Ever since 1926 the A. F. of 
L. has swung the entire force of the 
labor movement behind a drive to 
shorten work hours in order to reduce 
unemployment. We struggled first for 
the five-day, forty-hour week, then for 
the thirty-hour' week, and we have in- 
sisted that the work week be short- 
ened without reducing the weekly in- 
come and living standard of American 
wage earners. This great drive (the 
report continues), together with the 
help of federal legislation, has result- 
ed in outstanding achievement, equaled 
in no other country of the world. 

The A. F. of L., in pressing its un- 
relenting fight for a shorter work day 
and a shorter work week, has rendered 
a notable public service. It has point- 
ed the way that progress must take. 
While it has not solved the problem of 
unemployment, it has softened its rav- 
ages beyond measure. The record on 
that score is plain. 

Had it not been, however, for the 
drastic reduction in work hours, short- 
ening the average work week in all 
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industries from 50 hours in 1929, to 40 
hours in 1937 (including part-time 
work), technological unemployment 
would certainly have affected several 
millions, and our total jobless army 
would have been very much larger 
than it is. Mindful that each succeed- 
ing convention held during the six 
years since succeeding has, in stirring 
terms, renewed its advocacy of the 
five-day week and six-hour day, we 
should now stoutly reaffirm our decla- 
ration in support thereof and supple- 
ment the same with specific recom- 
mendations for continued progress in 
the light of conditions as they pre- 
sent themselves. 

The past ten years, dating from the 
1929 all-time highnational income 
level of 81 billion dollars on down 
through the acute depression period 
and including 1937 (the year of re- 
vived prosperity) to the present time, 
presents a wealth of experience show- 
ing the operation of the shorter work 
week, and its reaction on public and 
social welfare. This experience with 
which we can now take counsel in 
planning for the future, includes the 
relation of the shorter work week to 
the unemployment problem, to the 
wider diffusion of jobs, to the mainte- 
nance and advancement of wage rates, 
to the stimulation of national produc- 
tivity and to many other related fac- 
tors of high importance in the main- 
tenance of a healthy economic balance. 

During the past ten years, dating 
from the economic collapse of 1929, 
the total of unemployed workers has 
reached an average surpassing by 
far anything that had gone before. 
The depressing ramifications of this 
army of jobless, which reached a high 
average of thirteen millions of unem- 
ployed in 1933, and a low of more than 
seven millions in 1937, runs through 
and colors every major item in this 
ten-year survey. 

Unemployment still continues our 
most grievous problem. Industry and 
farm production in 19387, while run- 
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ning close to the 1929 level, we find 
operating with one million less fac- 
tory workers and one-half million 
fewer farm workers. Thus the reduc- 
tion in work hours, due to the prog- 
ress of the shorter work week pro- 
gram during this period, did but little 
more than take up the unemployment 
slack, caused by technological ad- 
vances and improved production meth- 
ods. In no year of the past ten has 
unemployment averaged less than 
eight million. Now with employment 
returns, according to September 1939, 
trade union reports, showing a decided 
upward trend closely approaching the 
1939 levels, not only should any efforts 
to expand labor hours to meet so- 
called emergency requirements be 
promptly challenged but the drive for 
a shorter work week should likewise 
go steadily on. Any other course would 
simply do violence to common sense 
in the face of the ten million still un- 
employed. Moreover, when workers 
are laid off in large numbers, because 
of a business recession, and unemploy- 
ment increases, it becomes harder to 
cut unemployment down to its previ- 
ous level, because: 

1. The working population is in- 
creasing steadily; about 45,000 young 
persons come of working age each 
month. Today there are 1,000,000 
more persons in our working popula- 
tion than there were two years ago 
(September, 1937), and we need 1,000,- 
000 more jobs than we had then. 

2. Productivity increases steadily, it 
takes fewer men to produce the same 
amount. Production per man hour in 
American factories increased 5.9 per 
cent from September, 1937, to July, 
1939, according to estimates by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Since there were 8,864,000 wage earn- 
ers at work in our factories in Sep- 
tember, 1937, it is safe to estimate 
that the same amount of work could 
be done today with 8,332,000 working 
the same hours; that is, with 532,000 
fewer workers. Thus with one million 
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more workers seeking work we can 
produce our September, 1987, product 
with 500,000 fewer workers than we 
employed two years ago. Therefore, 
we need jobs for one million, five hun- 
dred thousand (1,500,000) more in or- 
der to bring our unemployment down 
to September, 1937, levels. 

On September 16, 1939, a wealth of 
facts and figures were submitted to 
President Roosevelt in a report by the 
National Resources Committee, en- 
titled “The Structure of American 
Economy.” This report contains a sur- 
vey of the basic industries and their 
relation to each other with special 
reference to the problem of wide- 
spread unemployment. This report 
shows that unemployment of men and 
machines in this country since 1929, 
has cost the nation the staggering sum 
of more than two hundred billion dol- 
lars. A table covering each succeed- 
ing year from 1919 to 1927 inclusive, 
and which is expressed in terms of the 
current dollar value, reveals that the 
national income produced totaled $67,- 
500,000,000 in 1919, $81,800,000,000 in 
1929, $40,000,000,000 in 1982, and 
$69,800,000,000 in 1937. “When the 
national income is $60,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $90,000,000,000,” this report 
states, “the worker suffers a lower in- 
come through unemployment or par- 
tial employment or through wage 
rates lower than resources make pos- 
sible; the farmer receives a lower in- 
come because of a reduced home mar- 
ket; the return on capital is reduced 
as a result of the partial use of equip- 
ment and the resulting increase in unit 
costs. For each group this waste 
means a lower standard of living than 
would clearly be possible.” 


(1940, pp. 656-8) Five resolutions 
calling for regulation of hours of day 
and length of the work week were in- 
troduced into the convention. Res. 109 
proposed the adoption of 6-hour day 
shifts in plants engaged on national 
defense contracts. Res. 110 proposed 
legislation to apply a 6-hour day, 5- 
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day week in the rearmament program. 
Res. 111 endorsed the 40-hour work 
week for navy yard and arsenal work- 
ers. Res. 153 urged the 6-hour day 
and 30-hour week as a method of off- 
setting unemployment. Res. 159 
called on the A. F. of L. to favor the 
establishment of the 6-hour day and 
30-hour week in industry universally. 
All were adopted by the convention 
with the exception of Res. 109 and 
110 which were referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for study and appropriate 
action. 
Defense 


(1940, p. 653) The progress made 
through the years in shortening the 
workday was outlined in a special 
report by the convention Committee 
on Shorter Workday. Special em- 
phasis was put on the import- 
ance of protecting the gains made 
against inroads under the guise of de- 
fense needs. The conclusion of the re- 
port unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention is given herewith: 

Your committee, in concluding this 
report, on the shorter workday and 
shorter workweek, with reference to 
labor hours, wages, employment and 
productivity, but more particularly as 
to the relation of these broad subjects 
to. the. preparations for carrying 
through the national defense program 
in the most expeditious and effective 
manner possible, desire to voice their 
concurrence in the report of the Exe- 
cutive Council on this broad and high- 
ly important subject. We would again 
emphasize the steady advance of pro- 
ductive efficiency through modern 
methods, and the wide unemployment 
resulting therefrom as the ranking 
economic problem of our time. We 
point with pride to the great service 
rendered by the American Federation 
of Labor in winning almost universal 
public approval of the shorter work- 
week, and we warmly concur in the 
sound and patriotic reasons that 
prompt its resolute stand against the 
longer workweek, while millions re- 
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main unemployed. We warmly com- 
mend the Executive Council for its 
comprehensive report and sound ree- 
ommendations in urging the co-ordi- 
nated support of the entire Ameri 
Federation of Labor membership 
the national defense program. In vi 
of the fact that the 40-hour workw 
is now generally established and mad 
the maximum work hours by law 
all industry transported or affected 
interstate commerce, we recomme ne 
that this convention strongly reaffirm 
its former endorsements of the 6-ho Ir, 
5-day workweek, without any reduc- 
tion in the hourly, daily or weekly pa y- 
We further recommend that the off- 
cers of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to continue to 
devote their best efforts to protect. 
shorter workweek from unwarran 
and unjust encroachments. 


War and Post-War—(1941, p. 10: 
The industrial and economic dea 
which have taken place during 
past year have served to lessen + 
interest justifiably shown in the eco- 
nomic need for a reduction in the 
number of hours worked per day 2 ; 
the number of days worked per we: 
in order to provide work opportuni 
for all classes of workers. . 
though we are passing throug 
period when the call of the momen 
for increased production and hig’ 
stimulated industrial activity, we s 
recall and we must not forget the di 
tressing days of unemployment whi 
were faced during the period betwe 
1929 and 1939, when the number 
unemployed fluctuated between fi 
million and fourteen million. D 
those trying days Labor offered 
shorter work day and shorter work 
week as a partial remedy, at least, for — 
unemployment. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor contended vigorous 
that the amount of work availa 
should be distributed, through the ap- 
plication of the shorter work day and 
shorter work week, among the mil- 
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lions who were eagerly seeking em- 
ployment, but who were denied an 
opportunity to work. 

Now we turn our eyes from the 
past, those days of unemployment to 
which we have referred, to the post- 
war period which may be upon us ere 
long. We know that a decided change 
will take place when that period ar- 
rives and we pass from a war prepa- 
ration economy to a peace time econ- 
omy. For that reason it is the opin- 
ion of the Executive Council that the 
Government should immediately pre- 
pare to meet the post-war situation in 
a practical and constructive way. 

The Executive Council is of the 
opinion that the change, which is in- 
evitable, calls for the application of 
the principle of the shorter work day 
and shorter work week just as soon as 
the international conflict is ended and 
the defense program and policies of 
the Government have been carried out 
and the work incident to our national 
defense has been completed. 

We cannot escape the consequences 
of post-war conditions. We must plan 
for the inevitable. We must face the 
stern facts now. We cannot find work 
for the increasing millions of men and 
women who are able, ready and will- 
ing to work during normal periods 
upon the basis of a long work day and 
long work week. We can provide work 
opportunities for increasing millions 
through the application of the shorter 
work day and shorter work week. 

The Executive Council commends 
that the convention reaffirm its ap- 
proval of the principle of the shorter 
work day and shorter work week as a 
partial remedy for unemployment; and 
and urges that such economic com- 
mittee as may be created, either by 
act of Congress or by Executive Or- 
der, shall recommend the application 
of the shorter work day and shorter 
work week, immediately when the 
post-war period arrives, as a partial 
remedy, at least, for unemployment. 


(1941, p. 647) Since the inception 
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of our movement, we have labored con- 
sistently for a shorter work day and 
shorter work week. Today, as never 
before, Labor is called upon to stand 
firmly for the shorter week, in opposi- 
tion to the agitation of the well 
meaning but uninformed and misin- 
formed, who agitate for longer hours 
per day and more days per week for 
the workers, because they believe it 
will be beneficial to the defense pro- 
gram. That long hours of labor are 
not beneficial to the defense program 
or to the workers themselves, has 
been proven time and again and is 
being demonstrated today. 


(1942, p. 114) America’s entrance 
into the war was followed by a cam- 
paign of anti-Labor interests seeking 
to abolish the 40-hour week. This 
campaign was carried on through the 
press and in Congress, where an effort 
was made to repeal all laws establish- 
ing 40 hours as the legal work week. 
It was claimed that the 40-hour week 
delayed the war effort. These claims 
were amply disproved by the fact that 
in all war industries hours well over 
40 per week were being worked, and 
in many plants hours were as long as 
60 or 70 per week. On February 26, 
the Secretary of Labor gave out the 
results of a Labor Department study 
which covered 650 employers doing 
war work and operating on schedules 
requiring overtime. Only two of the 
650 felt that overtime pay in any way 
hindered war production. Another 
study showed that it would not be 
possible to increase production great- 
ly in war industries by lengthening 
work hours. 

Labor saw clearly that abolition of 
overtime pay for hours over 40 per 
week would have such a serious effect 
on morale as to greatly reduce war 
production. Overtime properly used 
stimulates production, and workers 
need their overtime pay to offset the 
sharp rises in living costs. 


Because Labor throughout the coun- 
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try has recognized the urgency of all- 
out production, we have been willing 
to make sacrifices when necessary to 
speed war work. With this in view 
and as an emergency measure, double- 
time pay for work on Saturdays and 
Sundays has generally been aban- 
doned. In taking this step, however, 
and in other emergency provisions, 
unions have safeguarded their peace- 
time standards. The Pacific Coast 
Shipbuilding Agreement, for instance, 
provides that the emergency provi- 
sions automatically go out of effect 
when the President proclaims that the 
United States is no longer at war.... 

A study made by Princeton Uni- 
versity in January and February, 
1942, gave the first conclusive infor- 
mation on the length of the work week 
for maximum wartime efficiency in 
this country. This study covered 128 
companies employing approximately 
2,000,000 workers in war industries. 
The opinion of executives of these 
plants was predominantly that the 
8-hour day and 48-hour week consti- 
tuted the optimum work schedule on 
war work. The industries covered 
were: Steel, shipbuilding, heavy ma- 
chinery, aircraft, automobiles, small 
arms and ammunition, light machin- 
ery, tools, instruments. 

Among other important points 
brought out by this study are: (1) 
Optimum work hours are likely to be 
shorter for women than for men. (2) 
Workers need one day of rest in seven. 
(3) Absenteeism becomes progressive- 
ly worse with longer hours. (4) Acci- 
dents increase when excessive over- 
time is worked. An increase in hours 
should be accompanied by improve- 
ment of accident prevention plans. 
(5) Adequate lunch and rest periods 
are important in maintaining a high 
level of efficiency, even on the 8-hour 
day. A lunch period of less than 30 
minutes is not generally satisfactory. 
(6) Although excessive hours may be 
required of some employees for an 
emergency period, it is imperative for 
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American industry to hire and train — 


additional workers as quickly as pos- 
sible to permit reduction of weekly 


hours to a level of maximum efficiency, — 


— 


The concensus of opinion based on ~ 


American experience is that this level 
is approximately 48 hours a week. 


On July 28, eight Government 
agencies joined in recommending that 
the work week in war production 
plants be limited to 48 hours. 


This — 


recommendation grew out of the ex- 
perience of the War Department, 
Navy Department and Maritime Com-— 


mission with longer hours of work in 
war production plants and shipyards. 


The feeling among those responsible 
for war work is that hours longer than 


48 per week are not efficient and do — 
not produce the best results in war 


work, ... 

Significant points in the statement 
are: 

1. While a 40-hour week is general- 
ly accepted in peacetime, there is a 
widespread and increasing agreement 
as a result of actual experience, both 
in this country and abroad, that for 
wartim production the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week approximate the best 
working schedule for sustained effi- 
ciency in most industrial operations. 

2. Plants now employing individual 
workers longer than 48 hours should 
analyze time lost because of absen- 
teeism, accident, illness and fatigue 
and reexamine the possibility of train- 
ing additional workers. They should 
introduce the schedule that will main- 
tain the best rate of production. 

3. One day of rest in seven should 
be the rule. 

4. A 30-minute lunch period is de- 
sirable. 

5. Vacations are conducive to sus- 
tained production. 

6. There should be uniformity in 
hours schedules of plants in the same 
industrial area to prevent pirating. 

Federation representatives on the 
Advisory Committee to the War Man- 
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power Board signed this declaration, 
after making it clear that the 48-hour 
week policy is definitely an emer- 
gency measure and that the 40-hour 
week is the generally accepted peace- 
time standard. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the use of the 48-hour work week 
in wartime should not be permitted to 
jeopardize the 40-hour standard in 
peacetime. The work week of maxi- 
mum productive efficiency is by no 
means the only consideration in peace- 
time. After the war we will neces- 
sarily have a reduced volume of out- 
put, since military production will 
cease. Our manpower will be in- 
creased by the millions returning from 
the military services. Productivity of 
plants will have increased, and a vast 
supply of new materials will be avail- 
able, developed by war needs. Under 
these conditions, and considering the 
need of-leisure so that workers may 
enjoy opportunities for recreation, 
civic, educational and other activities, 
we must look forward to the 40-hour 
week standard after the war as the 
social optimum for our country. 

(1942, p. 685) The convention adopt- 
ed the report of its committee as 
follows: 

While many war industries were 
operating on overtime schedules prior 
to January, 1941, overtime schedules 
in war industries was greatly in- 
creased after war was declared by the 
United States, and the President called 
for all-out war production stating that 
every available plant should be placed 
on a 24-hour schedule for 365 days in 
the year. The unions affiliated with 
our Metal Trades Department, whose 
members are employed in the West 
Coast shipyards, were among the first 
to respond and established work 
schedules and provisions for overtime 
pay for round-the-clock operation. 
Many of the other war production in- 
dustries were slow in establishing 
around-the-clock operations in their 
plants, and there are even at this late 
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hour, war production industries that 
are not operating working shifts 
around-the-clock. These plants de- 
pend on overtime work, working their 
employees long hours per day and 
sometimes 7 days per week in order 
to meet their production schedules. 
Every effort should be made to dis- 
continue this practice, and a program 
for 3 shifts per day should be insti- 
tuted wherever possible. 

The report of the Executive Council 
calls attention to the campaign of the 
anti-labor interests seeking to abolish 
the 40-hour week. One of the main 
arguments of the anti-labor interests 
for abolishing the 40-hour week was, 
that there was a shortage of workers, 
and that it was absolutely necessary 
to work men and women in war pro- 
duction industries more than 40 hours 
per week for the duration of the war, 
and that it was unfair to the govern- 
ment to pay overtime for time worked 
over 40 hours per week. While it may 
be necessary to work overtime in 
emergencies, such overtime should be 
kept to a minimum. Numerous studies 
which have been made clearly indicate 
that it is the course of wisdom to limit 
the hours of work in war production to 
48 hours per week. Since the early 
months of 1942 there has been general 
realization that after the work-week 
has reached 48 to 50 hours, further 
lengthening of hours seriously im- 
pairs efficiency over the long term. 
Long hours of work not only impair 
the efficiency of the workers, but also 
the health and productive capacity of 
the worker. They cause fatigue and 
absenteeism and are among the prin- 
ciple causes of accidents to workers, 
which curtail production... . 

Your committee warmly commends 
the Executive Council for its compre- 
hensive report and sound recommen- 
dations and recommends concurrence 
in this portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report. We further recommend 
that all affiliated unions make every 
effort to return to their standard of 
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working hours, that they enjoyed 
prior to our entry into the war, when 
the President of the United States 
proclaims that we are no longer at 
war, in order to prevent unemploy- 
ment and make it possible to employ 
all of our returning soldiers. 


Post-War—(1944, p. 458) Several 
resolutions were introduced favoring 
the establishment of the 30-hour week 
as a measure of protection against 
post-war unemployment. The conven- 
tion recommended adoption of Res. 
123 and approved the intent of Res. 
121 and 122. 


The report of the committee which 
was unanimously adopted, together 
with Res. 123, follows: 


War-time conditions have disturbed 
our thinking about hours of work be- 
cause our industrial army has willing- 
ly worked long hours and has sacri- 
ficed health and many work standards 
in producing implements of war. 
Nevertheless, in the minds of all work- 
ers there is concern about unemploy- 
ment in the post-war world. 


Workers of America have achieved 
a rate of production never before 
equaled and,far exceeding expecta- 
tions in spite of the fact that millions 
of our most able workers are in the 
military forces of our country. We 
look forward to and hope for the early 
return to civilian life of our sons and 
brothers. It must be realized that em- 
ployment must be available for this 
vast army of workers. One means of 
spreading employment is by the re- 
duction of work-time and Labor’s pro- 
gram of shortening the work-day and 
week must be advanced. Your com- 
mittee notes that there has been a re- 
markable lack of mention by post-war 
planners of shortening hours of work 
as a realistic way of spreading em- 
ployment. There will be shifts of em- 
ployment, new services will be needed, 
the care of the sick and wounded from 
both the military and industrial arm- 
ies will require expansion of medical 
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and social services as a greatly en-- 
larged peace-time industry. In this 
field at present conditions are such 
that the responsibilities we owe our 
social dependents cannot be fulfilled. 
Hours of work in public institutions in 
many places are 12 to 15 per day. 
Man-power shortages are so acute that 
patient-labor is used to the general 
detriment of the services and the 
patients themselves. The establish- 
ment of the 30-hour week in public 
institutions for the care of the sick 
and wounded to whom we owe so much 
would open employment to hundreds of 
thousands of additional workers. This 
is only one illustration of what the 
application of a 30-hour week will 
mean. ? 

Technical advances in industry and 
the accelerating rate of production 
have developed tensions which cause 
workers to burn out at an early age. 
This is justifiable in time of war. The 
application of the shorter work-day 
would relieve these tensions as well as 
spread employment. Since full em- 
ployment is the first necessity in main- 
taining a well-balanced economy, and 
in insuring stability to our democratic 
institutions, every attention should be 
given to shortening hours of employ- 
ment. q 


This problem was presented to the 
convention in three resolutions in the ~ 
intent of which the committee con-— 
curs; they are Resolutions Nos. 121, 
122 and 123. ’ 

Res. 123: 


Whereas—One of the problems up- 
permost in the minds of the working 
people of the United States, as a 
consequence of the curtailment of pro- 
duction when the fighting ceases, is 
the fear of unemployment which leads - 
to insecurity and mass unemployment, 
and ‘= 
Whereas—The subject of full em- 
ployment and prosperity is something — 
which concerns every union worker in 
America, and 
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Whereas—One of the major issues, 
of which the American Federation of 
Labor has been a proponent for many 
years, is the six-hour day, thirty-hour 
week which would spread available 
jobs over a greater proportion of 
workers and would tremendously alle- 
viate the evils of insecurity, unem- 
ployment and poverty, and 


Whereas—It has been proved that 
where the six-hour day, thirty-hour 
week has been made effective great 
benefits to the community have re- 
sulted and what benefits the commu- 
nity benefits the entire nation, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the delegates as- 
sembled in the Sixty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor request that legislation 
be introduced before the Congress of 
the United States which shall embody 
the principle of the six-hour day, 
thirty-hour week to become effective 
immediately upon the cessation of the 
fighting, and be it further 

Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the 
United States and to the Representa- 
tives and Senators of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Inasmuch as the intent and charac- 
ter of these three resolutions seem 
almost identical, your committee has 
adopted No. 123, and the committee 
recommends concurrence. 

(1951, p. 203) Some lengthening of 
the work week may be necessary as a 
quick way to meet manpower short- 
ages in certain areas. However, Labor 
Department studies show that output 
per manhour tends to decline and ab- 
senteeism and accident rates to in- 
crease when the scheduled work week 
exceeds 40 hours. Longer hours 
should be avoided where possible. 

(Defense)—(1951, p. 210) While 
widespread progress beyond the point 
which most have reached so far, with 
respect to hours of work, must nec- 
essarily await a more propitious time, 
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it is gratifying to note that the re- 
duction of workweeks and workdays 
now in excess of prevailing standards 
is continuing. During the past year, 
thousands of workers have secured the 
40-hour week for the first time, and 
the number of those who still work 
under unfair and inequitable work 
schedules is steadily decreasing. This 
progress must be continued. 


During the coming months, we must 
be vigilant against efforts that are 
being made to undermine our hard- 
won existing standards under the pre- 
text of emergency. Unions must be 
on guard against propositions, ad- 
vanced either through legislation or 
across the bargaining table, which call 
for the “temporary” abandonment of 
premium pay relative to days and 
hours of work beyond their established 
standards. Steps backward — even 
“temporary” ones—usually prove diffi- 
cult to recover, and at best require the 
expenditure of strength and energy 
which might better be devoted to 
further progress from the basepoint 
of established standards. 


(P. 406) Your committee has re- 
viewed the statements contained in 
the Council’s Report and herewith con- 
curs on the findings presented. 

The Executive Council, by its action, 
has proven its alertness to present 
conditions and likewise points out the 
danger ahead. The committee is 
pleased to note that thousands of 
workers, during the past year, have re- 
ceived the 40-hour work week for the 
first time. This trend will be con- 
tinued until such time as all remaining 
“onfair and inequitable work sched- 
ules” are wiped out. 

A further review of the Executive 
Council’s report shows that full pro- 
tection is being given the members of 
Organized Labor. Your committee 
points out the existing activity cen- 
tered around S. 672 which is now be- 
fore the House of Representatives 
District Committee. This legislation 
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is designed to decrease the hours of 
minors employed in the District of 
Columbia and also establishes an age 
of 16 years before minors can be em- 
ployed in mechanical or manufacturing 
plants. Your committee trusts that the 
House of Representatives will soon 
concur in the Senate Bill and urges the 
American Federation of Labor’s Legis- 
lative Representatives to continue to 
notify the House Committee of the po- 
sition taken by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on this bill. 

Your committee also takes note of 
the efforts of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the field of Industrial 
Home-Work Laws. We realize that 
this question is not directly connected 
with our function as a committee but 
by correcting the evils surrounding 
home-work, the ultimate result is the 
establishment of suitable hours for 
this segment of the working force. 
This fight for corrective legislation is 
a grave one and deserves the help and 
support of the entire labor movement. 

During periods of high industrial 
activity, attempts are usually made, 
especially in the States, to bring about 
a relaxation of existing standards. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has throughout its existence fought 
to, first, obtain and secondly, to main- 
tain decent hours of work. Those 
forces in America who fought against 
shorter hours will also attempt to 
lengthen hours. The existing emer- 
gency will be used as an excuse to 
either amend or wipe out Labor’s 
gains. We point to one example 
whereby a Washington Law estab- 
lished a tri-partite commission to con- 
sider relaxing the 8-hour day law for 
women; other case histories could be 
reported but a stopping of this dan- 
gerous trend is more important than 
merely reporting on cases. 

Your committee calls upon the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to rigorously guard 
against decreasing the standards al- 
ready won. Organized Labor must be 
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alert to this important task. We urge — 
all unions to guard against proposi- 
tions, which call for “temporary” 
abandonment of premium pay relative 
to days and hours of work beyond 
established standards. In urging this 
program we point up the remarkable 
record of American Labor in estab- 
lishing production records during 
World War II. These records were 
made without relaxing federal sta- 
tutes governing hours of work. 

Your committee again urges that re- 
search be continued by the Executive 
Council in order that Organized Labor 
will be fully prepared to meet the 
challenge of decreasing the work day 
and week when economic conditions so 
warrant. Never must we permit our- 
selves to become self-satisfied because 
in so doing irreparable damage will 
be done to those already hard won 
standards. 

(1948, p. 412) The special conven- 
tion committee on Shorter Work Day 
submitted a comprehensive report on 
the general subject of shorter work 
days and a proposal for a study for 
long-range planning. The committee 
report and recommendations were 
unanimously adopted as follows: 


Your Committee calls the attention 
of the Convention to the fact that no 
serious proposals on the subject of the 
shorter work day and shorter work 
week have been placed before this 
committee, or its predecessors, since 
the Convention of the Federation in 
this same city nine years ago. 

Rather than ask for the immediate 
dismissal of the committee without 
report, or possibly even its discon- 
tinuance permanently, your committee 
set itself the task of examining the 
reasons for this state of affairs. 


The most obvious reason is that 
from 1939 forward we were, first, in 
a war period in which production to 
the limit of human and material re- 


sources rapidly became a condition of 


survival of our way of life and of our 
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free institutions, including our unions, 
as well as of the maintenance of our 
standard of living, in any recogniz- 
able form. With the end of the shoot- 
ing war the filling of war-inficted 
shortages of many consumer goods, 
particularly durable goods, more than 
took up the slack of discontinuance of 
war production. Now the systematic 
restoration of the war devastation in 
Europe, known as the Marshall Plan, 
promises to keep the accent on pro- 
duction. 

Even if the Economic Cooperation 
Administration program, which is a 
welcome, sane, and well planned sub- 
stitute for the hap-hazard and dis- 
honest device of private and un-repay- 
able bankers’ loans which poorly 
served the same purpose after the 
first World War; even if it were not 
for this program, the renewed arma- 
ment program, made necessary by the 
cold war agression of Soviet Russia, 
might well postpone for some time 
consideration of a movement for a 
shorter work day and shorter work 
week, as alternative to unemployment. 

It is necessary to recognize at this 
point that the 6-hour day and the 5- 
day 30-hour week drive launched by 
the Federation in the depth of the 
depression in early 1930’s and success- 
fully revived in the late 30’s by the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, and even put into prac- 
tice by that organization and other 
building trades unions, was conceived 
primarily as an answer to unemploy- 
ment. It was, of course, much more 
that a mere “divide-the-work” move- 
ment, although it made immense good 
sense on that basis alone in 1939 when 
we still experienced mass unemploy- 
ment in America, 

It is clear that the 10-hour day 
movement of pre-Civil War Day, and 
the 8-hour day movement so gloriously 
launched:and waged by the American 
Federation of Labor at time of its 
foundation in the 1880’s was first and 
foremost a demand for restoration of 
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the human dignity of the toiler 
through humanizing leisure and the 
lightening of the drudgery of long 
hours at uninspiring jobs under un- 
natural conditions in factories and 
shops. It was also, but secondarily, a 
means of enforcing a better distribu- 
tion of the increasing fruits of ma- 
chine production. 

It is now only too clear that left 
to themselves the mass of employers 
of labor, would have gone blindly on 
to wreck their own economic system by 
long hours at low wages, were it not 
for the trade union in general and 
union-sponsored shorter work day 
movements in particular. Thus they 
would have blocked their own progress 
and prosperity by destroying before 
it was begun, the vast internal market 
for goods in America furnished by 
the mass of the workers themselves. 

The ever more rapid substitution in 
America of steam, electric, and motor 
power production for physical human 
and animal power from 1830 on, made 
a nonsense out of the outworn idea of 
paying wages, which is purchasing 
power to buy the output, in terms of 
the number of hours spent at the job. 
It is important to note that the desire 
of workers to improve their conditions 
was sounder source of progress for 
our great Republic than all the hind- 
sighted wisdom of the economists and 
experts of the time. The very short- 
ening of hours gave rise to new con- 
sumer needs which created new mar- 
kets within our own borders among 
workers. The artificial, as well as real 
scarcity of labor was an incentive to 
inventiveness and improvement of pro- 
duction and management methods 
which increased the possible standard 
of living, 

Slave labor, where labor’s cost is 
no consideration, has rotted away the 
incentive to improvement and prog- 
ress as well as human dignity and 
decency wherever it has prevailed in 
America a century ago, in Greece and 
Rome two thousand years ago, or to- 
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day, in Russia and her satellites where 
a new slave and forced labor system is 
being tried. 

Your committee would hazard the 
belief, that even in other free coun- 
tries, the lack of a strong trade union 
movement, or lack of aggressiveness 
in establishing shorter work hours, 
has allowed industrial management to 
lag and become slothful and eventual- 
ly productively inefficient. 


In the light of the foregoing your 
committee might be expected to forth- 
with recommend a reinstitution of the 
drive for the 6-hour day and 5-day 
30-hour week. Certainly a vast need 
for education of labor is indicated, 
judging by the war boom and present 
inflation-born demand of some back- 
ward sections of union membership 
for such contract provisions as a 
guaranteed 48-hour work week. This 
is, of course, with premium overtime 
pay, which misleads workers into 
backing into a wage income increase 
by breaking down some of hardest 
won standards gained by American 
Union Labor. 


It is only too evident that the re- 
actionary propaganda of many em- 
ployers seeking to get the workers’ 
mind fixed on the will-o-the-wisp idea 
of “weekly-take-home pay” has been 
successful in diverting the minds of 
many workers from the steady, per- 
manent improvement in the straight 
time hour’s pay share of an increasing 
productivity. 

Your committee cannot at this time 
conscientiously recommend a new pro- 
gram and crusade for a nation-wide 
shorter work day. Near full employ- 
ment of the work force, large unfilled 
and pressing needs like low cost rental 
housing, the as yet unpredictable com- 
bined effort of the Marshall Plan and 
necessary rearmament, all these put 
a brake on the otherwise strong under- 
lying belief of American organized 
labor, which we share, that a campaign 
for a new shorter work day is a fun- 
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damentally sound and progressive pro- 
gram, 

However, we cannot afford to be 
unprepared for peace in the days to 
come, anymore than we dare at pres- 
ent be unprepared for defense. By the 
end of the first seven years following 
the First World War, the old League 
of Nations reported that all war dam- 
age in Europe was repaired and that 
something like a new 25 per cent ad- 
ditional increase in production regis- 
tered. Unprepared and unorganized 
for peace, Europe returned to organ- 
ize and prepare for war. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the committee on a Short- 
er Work Day be continued as a regular 
convention committee for the forsee- 
able future. 


Further your committee recom- 
mends that for the future guidance 
of such committee at future conven- 
tions, the Executive Council arrange 
for a study by the A. F. of L. re- 
search staff, in collaboration with the 
staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the research departments of affili- 
ated interested international unions, of 
the following questions: 


1. The effect of Marshall Plan de- 
velopments, particularly in any taper- 
ing off stages, on the present sus- 
tained demand for maximum employ- 
ment of labor and equipment. 


2. The present effect of the rearma- 
ment program on full employment of 
men and material, and likely result of 
any sharp shift in this program, 
should American foreign policy be 
successful in its attempt to discourage 
aggression and restore the all around 
security on which peace can rest. 


38. The present and continuing effect, 
of technological and management de- 
vices, particularly time and motion 
studies, incentive systems, mass pro- 
duction plans and other allegedly 
scientific means for increasing man- 
hour productivity. 

The American Federation of Labor 
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has not and will not oppose as such 
these methods of production, provided 
such methods of production do not 
destroy workers’ earning power by 
reducing real wages and increasing 
unemployment, and provided they are 
established and maintained by proper 
collective bargaining. However, it is 
necessary to ascertain in advance the 
present stage of development of these 
modern devices and schemes in various 
industries, their present and likely 
future impact on employment and real 
wages and therefore the adequacy of 
a particular proposal for a shorter 
work day and a shorter work week in 
selected industries specifically or in 
all industry generally. 

Pending the outcome of required 
fundamental research in preparation 
for intelligent planning of any re- 
newal of the 6-hour day and 30-hour 
week drive, your committee calls the 
convention’s attention to the shocking 
fact that not only large groups in 
uncovered inter-state services, but 
other great bodies of workers, such as 
the railroad operating crafts, to this 
very day are denied the advantage of 
even the standard 40-hour week. 

Your committee recommends that 
this convention most vigorously en- 
dorse the current demand of the Rail- 
road union organizations for the im- 
mediate application of the 40-hour 
week standard to the entire railroad 
industry, and request the Executive 
Council to mobilize every possible in- 
fluence at our command to support this 
proposal to wipe out this disgraceful 
remnant of an outworn labor policy in 
a basic national industry. 

This report and recommendations, 
which are mostly in the nature of re- 
quest for detailed information on basis 
of which to prepare proposals for con- 
sidered future action in a world much 
more complicated than that of the 
days of the successive great 10-hour 
and 8-hour day movements, are sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the 
delegates to this convention. 
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(1949, p. 251) After a hiatus of 
nearly ten years, during which the 
emphasis was on maximum production 
to meet unprecedented levels of de- 
mand, the time is appropriate for the 
American Federation of Labor to con- 
sider a resumption of its traditional 
drive for shorter hours and greater 
leisure for workers. 

The occasion for a reduction in the 
hours of work appears when the pro- 
ductivity of the labor force exceeds 
the power of the market to absorb 
the total product, under prevailing and 
impending conditions. While it is still 
too early to definitely predict what the 
trend will be following the present pe- 
riod of “readjustment,” the rise in 
unemployment and the decline in in- 
dustrial production during recent 
months emphasizes the potential dan- 
gers in the situation and the need for 
vigilance and preparedness. Regard- 
less of the short-term outlook, if the 
economy is to remain sound over the 
long run, our developing productivity 
and technology must be “leisure-pro- 
viding” as well as “labor-saving,” and 
must lead to shorter hours and higher 
living standards for all, rather than 
unemployment for a growing number. 
Past history demonstrates, however, 
that this will only come about through 
aggressive and forward-looking trade 
union action. 

In accordance with the reeommenda- 
tions of the Committee on the Shorter 
Work Day at the 1948 Convention, the 
research staff of the Federation is 
studying economic conditions bearing 
on the question of shorter hours. This 
involves such factors as current levels 
of employment, production and de- 
mand, the effects of the foreign aid 
and defense programs, and changes in 
man-hour productivity through new 
developments in technology and tech- 
nique. 

(1949, p. 408) Your committee has 
studied carefully the resolutions placed 
before it and is gratified to note the 
progress made during the past year 
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on the expansion of the program for 
a shorter work day. 

Last year the committee called to 
the attention of the delegates assem- 
bled, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the impor- 
tance of forever keeping alive the 
eventual hope that all working men 
and women would enjoy a shorter 
work day and week. The committee 
made certain recommendations that 
have been fully carried out but men- 
tion needs be made here of the accom- 
plishments achieved. 

Special attention needs to be focused 
upon the Executive Council’s report, 
which deals with hours of work, rise 
in unemployment, effects of the for- 
eign aid program and the effects of 
the armament program. 

The research done the past year is 
intensely interesting and pertinent. 
The facts surrounding this entire 
question can be used as a guide to pro- 
tect the existing living standards of 
the American wage earner. 

The statement that “Regardless of 
the short term outlook, if the economy 
is to remain sound over the long run, 
our developing productivity and tech- 
nology must be ‘leisure-providing’ as 
well as ‘labor saving’ and must lead 
to shorter hours and higher living 
standards for all, rather than unem- 
ployment for a growing number,” 
brings forth a serious question that 
must be carefully applied. 

Your committee recommends that 
the President and Executive Council 
continue research in this important 
field because as our economy levels 
off more significance must be placed 
on shortening the work day and week 
without reduction of real earnings. 

In a rapidly changing world no one 
can definitely predict what our future 
will be. Of one thing, however, we 
are certain. The existing standards 
of the American wage earner must be 
expanded so that our system of free 
democracy will be given full protec- 
tion. The scourge of Communism is 
bred through unemployment, want 
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and fear. A grave responsibility rests 
upon all segments of our economy in 
seeing to it that all free born men 
are guaranteed ever-improving living 
standards through the medium of free 
collective bargaining. 


We cannot lightly overlook this 
basic truth. Those selfish interests in 
this country, and, yes, even abroad, 
who attempt to avoid the issues at 
hand are solely responsible if the to- 
talitarian ideology is expanded and if — 
free men become chattels of a slave 
state. 


It is indeed gratifying to note that 
the Railroad union organizations have 
at long last been granted the 40-hour 
week in the railroad industry without 
any lowering of existing standards. 
Your Committee commends the rail- 
road labor organizations for their 
vital contribution to the welfare of 
their members in achieveing this im- 
portant goal. 


In furthering the task ahead, your 
Committee recommends that all afnli- 
ated national and international unions 
expand, wherever possible, their re- 
search staffs in order that a closer liai- 
son with the staff of the American 
Federation of Labor, can be main- 
tained. By maintaining closer coopera- 
tion all wage earners will eventually 
be given the true facts surrounding 
the aims of organized labor in its at- 
tempt to provide full employment and 
security for those who work. 


Special attention should be given to 
those unorganized workers of this 
country who still work long hours with 
low pay. Your Committee was ap- 
prised of the fact that in many places 
municipal and public workers, who 
are unorganized, still work a 12-hour 
day. This is a significant statement 
because it proves beyond doubt that — 
trade unions functioning without goy- 7 
ernmental interference can and do 
contribute to the wage earners’ wel- 
fare and, in turn, the welfare of the 
nation, 
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The high living standards found in 
this country were achieved through 
the medium of free collective bar- 
gaining without enslaving labor legis- 
lation on the statute books. If these 
standards are to be improved, all 
trade unions must forthwith actively 
dedicate themselves to the job of re- 
moving from the statute books all 
laws, whether state or national, that 
are aimed directly at organized labor 
for the sole purpose of destroying a 
movement that has contributed so 
much to our way of life. 


(1949, p. 256) We must not be con- 
tent just so long as our situation is 
better than “prewar’—we are living 
in a new era and on a higher plane of 
activity, and our benchmarks and 
standards must advance with the 
times. Not only must past gains be 
preserved but new gains must also be 
made. It is not enough to secure the 
reemployment of those now seeking 
work—new jobs must be created each 
year for the million annual newcomers 
to the labor force. 

To this end, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should once more con- 
sider a renewal of its drive for the 
shorter standard work-week and the 
shorter standard work-day, through 
collective bargaining. A reduction in 
the hours of work will be necessary 
over the coming years to keep our 
national productivity in line with our 
national income. This is essential if 
high unemployment is to be avoided. 
If the physical ability of our plants, 
machines, and labor force to produce 
exceeds the national income or produ- 
uct, the difference between the two is 
made up of unemployed workers, idle 
plants and equipment, or both. The 
long-term tendency, from the begin- 
ning of the century until the boom of 
World War Il—a tendency which 
again appears to be asserting itself— 
has been for the rise in national pro- 
ductivity to exceed the rise in national 
income, with an accompanying pro- 
portionate rise in unemployment. 
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If this tendency for productivity to 
expand faster than the per capita 
product is to be reversed in the future 
—and it must be if prosperity is to be 
maintained — either “real” produc- 
tion-consumption income must be in- 
creased either by raising wages or 
reducing prices, or both, as fast as 
over-all productivity, or, failing that, 
working hours must be reduced suffi- 
ciently to offset the disparity. It may 
very well be desirable in the interests 
of greater leisure, or more feasible 
on other accounts, to take the shorter 
hours as an alternative, up to a point, 
to the higher income. It may be pos- 
sible to do do both. If, for example, 
per capita income rises 12 percent 
over a period of years while produc- 
tivity rises 20 percent, hourly wages 
can be advanced 20 percent without 
increasing unit costs, while hours 
must be reduced 628 percent to main- 
tain employment. If both of these are 
done, the weekly pay will increase by 
12 percent even with the reduced 
workweek. 

While shorter hours alone cannot 
perform the full task of the expansion 
of job opportunities that will be need- 
ed in an ever-growing degree, it can 
make a very important contribution to 
the achievement of that aim. It is fur- 
thermore an entirely worthwhile end 
in itself, and an historic one for Labor. 

(1949, p. 70) The rising problem of 
unemployment, and the need to pre- 
vent the spread of this threat to our 
national economy, was given as the 
basis for Res. 95 calling for a move 
to spread available work among the 
greater number of workers of the na- 
tion. A. F. of L. requested to give 
this matter consideration and take 
favorable action on the proposal. 

(1949, p. 409) Your Committee con- 
curs in this resolution and reminds the 
convention that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has always endorsed the 
principle of shorter hours for the sole 
purpose of protecting the nation’s 
workers in declining periods of pro- 
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duction and consumer income. We 
urge that this proposal be reaffirmed 
in this convention. 


(1950, p. 385) The convention Com- 
mittee on Shorter Work Day, report- 
ing on Res. 47 dealing with the need 
for amendment of the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, your com- 
mittee carefully and thoroughly anal- 
yzed the apparent trend toward a high 
period of depressed economic condi- 
tions. Your committee, in conjunction 
with the Executive Council, took cog- 
nizance of the then existing conditions 
which pointed toward an increased 
period of unemployment for American 
wage earners. 


In the committee’s report to the 
1949 convention we stated that “In a 
rapidly changing world no one can 
definitely predict what our future will 
be. Of one thing, however, we are 
certain. The existing standards of the 
American wage earner must be ex- 
panded so that our system of free 
democracy will be given full protec- 
tion.” 

When your committee wrote those 
words the woyld was living in an era 
of uneasy peace, but the committee 
never realized that one year hence 
our beloved nation would be engulfed 
in another military emergency. The 
American Federation of Labor has al- 
ways faced up to stern realities and, 
therefore, your committee faces its 
task with solemn but firm convictions. 


Your committee has given careful 
attention to the problems before it 
and submits the following report: 

(Res. 47): 

Your committee concurs in the reso- 
lution but points out that the present 
national emergency may cause a tem- 
porary delay in its full enforcement. 
Therefore, your committee refers this 
resolution to the Executive Council for 
implementation when it feels that eco- 
nomic conditions warrant. 
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Again in 1949, your committee pre- — 
sented a program, unanimously adopt- — 
ed, which instructed the Executive 
Council to continue its research in the — 
field of working hours. The Execu- 
tive Council has fully carried out the 
convention’s mandate and has present- 
ed pertinent points of study that di- 
rectly affects every wage earner in 
these United States. 

The need of analytical study of the 
Executive Council’s Report is obvious, 
so, therefore, your committee recom- 
mends that each national and inter-— 
national union give attention to this 
problem before their respective con-— 
ventions and executive boards. 

Special attention should be focused 
upon the recent trends in hours of 
work. The Council emphatically points 
out the fact that between May 1949 
and May, 1950, hours in durable goods’ — 
industries rose nearly two hours and 
in soft goods’ industries nearly one 
hour. The average increase being 1.3 — 
hours. 

This conclusively proves that “pro- 
duction failed to provide an adequate 
expansion of job opportunities for new — 
entrants in the labor force.” Just com- — 
pensation for the remarkable increase 
in production by the nation’s workers — 
must be given special attention lest 
the wages fall too far behind produc- 
tion levels. If we are to maintain an 
ever rising standard of living, we 
must spread existing employment — 
among the nation’s workers, thereby — 
guaranteeing a measure of full em- 
ployment and consumer income. 

Your committee cautions against 
taking an attitude of apathy during 
the present national crisis, because 
we must always be alert to the full 


protection of our nation’s working 


forces. But at the same time, we con- — 
cur in the belief that American labor 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with — 
our armed services and our govern- 
ment to produce the necessary mate- 
rials of war. American labor faces — 
the emergency with the full intent of 
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preserving our freedoms because 
without freedom our hours of work 
will be governed by dictatorial direc- 
tive. 

Your committee commends the Ex- 
ecutive Council for the research it has 
developed in this technical field and 
recommends that research continue. 


(1950, p. 278) With many workers 
still unemployed, the goal of maxi- 
mum employment cannot be achieved 
as long as management indulges its 
tendency to schedule longer hours 
rather than to hire additional workers 
when production is stepped up. One 
sound and progressive way to discour- 
age the substitution of overtime for 
additional workers would be to nego- 
tiate further reductions in _ the 
straight-time work week, so that man- 
agement will find it more economical 
to hire new workers, in order to 
avoid increase in premium pay 
costs involved in maintaining longer 
hours. In many cases the expansion 
of the work force will also make add- 
ed investment in new tools and ma- 
chinery necessary, which in turn 
should lead to increased production 
and employment: in the industries 
which supply these materials. 

Experience amply demonstrates 
that if increases in total production 
and in manhour output are to result 
in material improvement for all of the 
people, and if the path of economic 
opportunity is to remain open to 
everyone, Labor must continue to 
press for shorter hours. 


(1950, p. 8386) When the emergency 
has been met and normal peacetime 
aims again prevail, workers should no 
longer find it necessary to view hours 
of work policies as a “share the work” 
expedient but rather as a rational 
choice between desirable leisure and 
rising standards of living. 

(1952, p. 479) The convention unan- 
imously adopted the recommendations 
of its Committee on Shorter Work- 
Day, which included the following: 
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“The problem of shorter hours, 
whether by day or by week, involves 
more than merely a desire to seek 
longer periods of rest. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has long and 
successfully championed the inherent 
right of American workmen to parti- 
cipate in leisure hours. This success 
has proven conclusively that shorter 
hours are a “boon” to increased pro- 
ductivity. American labor should of 
necessity share more completely in 
the results of increasing the output of 
consumer goods. Trade unions, through 
collective bargaining, should take im- 
mediate cognizance of this most im- 
portant matter. Increases in unit pro- 
duction reflect themselves in decreased 
cost thereby enabling reduction in 
hours of work and subsequent higher 
living standards.” 


(P. 480) . .. your committee rec- 
ommends that the Executive Council 
continue to carefully watch this entire 
problem of “hours of work” so that 
American labor can be prepared to 
reduce hours without loss of earnings 
when necessity demands. 


(1958, p. 578) The convention unan- 
imously adopted the report of its 
Committee on Shorter Work Day: 


In the past few years the question 
of a shorter work day or work week 
has not been of paramount impor- 
tance. This complacent attitude has 
been brought on because of the full 
employment we have enjoyed plus the 
necessity of utilizing all available la- 
bor to the fullest. 


Today, however, the situation is 
changing and this committee’s delib- 
erations take on a weightier aspect. 
The trends in our nation’s capital are 
warning signals which we must not 
only heed but above all be prepared to 
cope with. We must use our combined 
strength to protect those whom we 
represent with vigor and vitality. 


Your committee has carefully re- 
viewed the Executive Council’s Report 
and we concur on the points raised 
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therein which point to the necessity 
for a shorter work week. These points 
must be analyzed and made operative. 
We list them here as guide posts. 


1. Defense spending by the govern- 
ment has reached a peak and cuts may 
be expected in the coming year. Cuts 
in defense spending will undoubtedly 
create unemployment. 


2. Real wages have failed to keep 
abreast with greater productivity and 
technical advances which in turn re- 
duce the worker force and decrease 
buying power of the consumer. High 
purchasing power by consumers is the 
cornerstone of our high living stand- 
ards. 


3. The continuing drop in farm in- 
come points to a serious danger which 
the industrial worker must understand 
for the benefit of all citizens. 


4, Expansion in consumer credit is 
approaching a limit which means a 
drop in the sale of durable goods. 

5.. The present Administration’s 
“hard money” policy plus appropria- 
tion cuts serve to reduce the building 
of new homes which are now needed 
more than ever before. 


6. Unemployment compensation is 
insufficient tg protect the laboring 
people against lack of jobs. 


The American Federation of Labor 
since its inception has been on record, 
and led the fight, for the shorter work 
week. At this point in our economic 
history, the institution of a shorter 
week without loss of income can be 
the means for continuing prosperity 
and preventing a recession. 

When the total amount of goods 
purchased by the American people be- 
gins to decline, there are two courses 
of action which may be followed. 
American business has usually taken 
the path of laying off the work force 
which simply means that more unem- 
ployment results as spending power 
decreases. 


The most logical and wisest course 
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would be to reduce the*hours of work — 
which spreads employment and main- 
tains purchasing power at a high level. — 
This must be done without loss of — 
“take home” pay so that the work ~ 


force can buy the food, clothing and 


shelter so sorely needed. 


There is no necessity or need for 
drifting into “creeping depression.” 
Our country is rich in natural re- 
sources and technological equipment. 
We have the skilled labor to keep pro- 
duction in full flow. Our most urgent 
need is to protect the strength and — 
stability of our institutions from eco- 
nomic disruption, but above all our 
congressional leaders must map out 
programs to stop recessions before 
they begin. 

The great rise in our standard of — 
living has been due to the unceasing 
battle of the American Federation of 
Labor on behalf of the American work- 
er whether organized or unorganized. 
We all know how the cries of business 
have denounced shorter hours over the 
years of our history. The cries of — 
business will be the same tomorrow 
but regardless of these cries, our 
country is greater and stronger than 
ever in our history. 


It is our duty to press vigilantly 
for a shorter work week with no re- 


duction in wages. We, therefore, rec- 


ommend that this convention reaffirm — 
its support for a shorter work week 
and that all steps be taken to secure 
its establishment. 


(1953, pp. 429, 579) Res. 86 called 
attention to the 20-year-old position 


of the A. F. of L. in favor of the es- _ 


tablishment of the 30-hour week; the 
added need for immediate necessity 
for the 30-hour week due to greater 
efficiency and man-hour productivity, 
technological improvement and the re- 
sultant danger of unemployment; and 
called upon the A. F. of L. to enter © 

upon a planned program to realize the © 
shorter work week. 


The resolution was referred to the 
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Executive Council for study and ap- 
propriate action. 

(1954, p. 496) The convention ap- 
proved the following committee-rec- 
ommended amendments to the Federal 
Hight-Hour Law: 

This law should be amended so 
that its provisions with regard to the 
requirement for premium pay for 
overtime conform to those in the Fair 
Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey 
Acts. 

In order to make these laws fully 
effective, Congress should provide 
considerably larger appropriations to 
the Department of Labor to permit 
effective administration and enforce- 
ment of all laws providing for mini- 
mum labor standards, including the 
Wage and Hour, Public Contracts, 
Davis-Bacon, and Eight-Hour Laws. 
In addition, effective administrative 
steps should be taken to assure com- 
plete authority to the Department of 
Labor to enforce all federal labor 
standards laws. 


(1954, p. 544) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has, since its incep- 
tion, constantly adopted the principle 
that productivity increases should be 
shared by workers in the form of high- 
er wages, lower prices and shorter 
hours of work. 


This policy has proven itself to be 
a stabilizing factor in our economy by 
providing full employment and full 
consumption of goods produced result- 
ing, thereby, in a higher standard of 
living for all. 

During the last decade mobilization, 
reconversion and other national emer- 
gencies required tolerance in our de- 
mands for reductions in the standard 
work week, although justified by year- 
ly increases in man-hour output. How- 
ever, with defense spending substan- 
tially reduced our economy must 
again depend upon civilian consump- 
tion with wages being the primary 
source. Unless all workers are pro- 
vided full employment, wage income 
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will cease to back the demand for all 
products to the detrimental effect of 
not only business but agriculture, 
trades and services and all other com- 
ponent parts of our national economy. 

The Executive Council Report clear- 
ly reveals that the necessary sharing 
of benefits from productivity increases 
have not taken place in the past sev- 
eral years. Wages have not kept pace 
with productivity, prices are still ris- 
ing and the standard work week is the 
same. More important, the trend is 
sufficiently clear to indicate that man- 
hour output is being translated into 
unemployment and involuntary part- 
time work with potential production 
decreased while corporate profits are 
being bolstered through tax benefit 
programs enacted by the 83rd Con- 
gress. 

Today not only is unemployment at 
alarming levels, but equally as impor- 
tant, government figures show 2.5 
million workers listed as employed 
but only working 22 to 34 hours a 
week, all ready, willing and able to 
work. This economic waste is taking 
place at a time we can ill afford not 
to utilize fully our productive capaci- 
ties. Resulting unemployment and 
part-time unemployment is seriously 
jeopardizing our national standard of 
living. Moreover, as the Executive 
Council reports, our labor force is ex- 
panding due to an increasing popula- 
tion. It is thus absolutely necessary 
at this time to increase further the 
employment level and increase fur- 
ther our gross national product rather 
than “level off” or “reasonably recede” 
as is the current philosophy of some 
economic advisers to the present ad- 
ministration. It is important also to 
point out that unemployment com- 
pensation is insufficient to cover the 
needs of the worker and his family. 

In the International field as tension 
continues unabated, and as the free 
peoples look to America for physical 
and moral support, we must maintain 
a dynamic and expanding economy 
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based upon the democratic principles 
of a high standard of living for all 
with productive effort resulting in 
commensurate wage increases, price 
decreases and shorter hours of work. 

As leaders of 10,000,000 American 
workers, we must also take in account 
the effects of “Automation,” a new 
word of which we are all going to 
hear a great deal more in the future. 
This is more than the designing of 
faster machines. It is a new method 
of manufacture and design which cuts 
down drastically on manpower needed 
and if carried to the extreme it could 
lead to the much discussed “automa- 
tic factory.” 

It is our duty to see that American 
inventive genius is permitted to give 
us the benefits of increased production 
without plunging us into the chaos of 
unemployment and depression. 

Your Committee on the Shorter 
Work Week recommends that this 
convention reactivate its long stand- 
ing policy of reducing hours of work 
and that all affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions, through concerted 
action with the American Federation 
of Labor and its state and central 
bodies, forcefully set forth to attain 
in this coming year, a shorter work 
week, without any decrease in present 
take-home pay. 

Your committee recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor 
through its public relations program, 
answer the reactionary critics who 
falsely claim that the shorter work 
week means inevitable higher labor 
costs and prices. Our history proves 
the shorter work week results in full 
utilization of our productive capaci- 
ties, a larger volume of production, 
greater efficiency, more products at 
lower prices and consequently a higher 
standard of living for all. As part of 
this program, your committee recom- 
mends that the Executive Council con- 
sider the publishing of a brochure 
which will depict Labor’s historical 
and successful drive for shorter hours. 
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Such a pamphlet should clearly prove 
the need for a shorter work week and 
be available for distribution not only 
to our membership but to the general — 
public as well. 

Your committee recommends that 
although no efforts should be spared 


§ 


to have legislation enacted that will 
give mandate to a shorter work week, é 


we should let the records of the 83rd 


Congress speak for itself in telling us 


that we can expect little, if anything, 
in the way of such badly needed im- 


provements in our Federal Wage and — 


Hour laws. Accordingly we recom- 
mend that the American Federation 
of Labor direct us in this objective by 
urging primary emphasis through 
militant and intelligent collective bar- 


gaining conducted by all affiliates and _ 


at all levels. 

Many of the national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor already en- 


joy a shorter work week than pre- 


scribed by federal law. These unions 
have used their collective strength to 


better the lives and standards of their © 


membership. To these unions, we give 
our thanks and our encouragement. 
Your committee urges that all affili- 
ates, who successfully reduce hours, 
report such advances to the research 
department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in order that our ad- 
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vanced accomplishments can be prop- — 


erly recorded. 

Your committee concurs with the 
report of the Executive Council and 
recommends that this convention go 
on record in support of federal legis- 
lation to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 


ards Act and Public Contract Act to 
require a minimum overtime rate of © 


pay of one and one-half times the reg- 


ular rate for all work in excess of 35 © 
hours per week. This maximum hour © 


requirement should be made fully 
effective within two years. 
Your committee had before it Reso- 


lutions No, 66, 67, 97 and 107. Your — 


committee was and is sympathetic 


pee 
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with the general ideas embodied in 
the above resolutions. However, in 
order to set forth a clear and unmis- 
takable position, the following resolu- 
tion is recommended as a substitute 
for those resolutions submitted: 

Whereas—It is the inherent right 
of the American people to enjoy an 
ever rising standard of living, and 

Whereas—The problems of produc- 
tion, consumption, increased popula- 
tion and unemployment make it neces- 
sary to plan intelligently so that our 
dynamic economy can be maintained, 
and 

Whereas—The peoples of the free 
world look to the United States for 
leadership in combating spreading to- 
talitarianism which leads only to en- 
slavement and poverty, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the 73rd Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
adopt as a legislative goal the enact- 
ment of a 30-hour week by our Na- 
tional Congress in order to preserve 
and protect our American heritage, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That ali unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor continue unabated their efforts to 
reduce hours of work in their respec- 
tive trades and crafts, because only 
through trade unions and collective 
bargaining contracts can we be guar- 
anteed full protection against the pro- 
ponents of reaction and the enemies 
of freedom. 


Housing (also see: Defense Hous- 


ing; Workers’ Housing, Post-War 
Planning) 
(1934, p. 80) Congress created 


the Federal Housing Administration 
which is to encourage improvement in 
housing standards and conditions and 
to provide a system of mutual mort- 
gage insurance. 

The administrator is authorized to 
insure banks, trust companies, per- 
sonal finance companies, mortgage 
companies, building and loan associa- 
tions, installment lending companies 
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and other such financial institutions 
against losses which they may sus- 
tain as a result of loans and advances 
of credit for the purpose of financing 
alterations, repairs and improvements 
upon real property. The insurance 
granted shall not exceed 20 per cent 
of the total amount of the loans. The 
insurance on any low cost housing 
project shall not exceed $10,000,000. 

The mortgage insurance feature 
provides for mutual plan insurance 
which will be supervised by the gov- 
ernment on mortgages for new con- 
struction, National mortgage associa- 
tions will be set up which will redis- 
count paper for building and loan as- 
sociations and other lending entities 
in the same manner in which Federal 
Reserve Banks re-discount paper for 
member institutions. 

As soon as the Housing Act became 
effective, the price of material in- 
creased beyond bounds. This was re- 
garded as a stumbling block to the 
success of the Act. 

Vigorous protests were made by the 
Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
administrator of the Act was called 
upon to use his influence to find a 
remedy. Supporters of the Act believe 
that it will reduce unemployment and 
benefit the heavy industry. 

(1935, p. 612) The A, F. of L. is in 
sympathy with the Slum Clearance 
and Low Rent Housing Program which 
has for its purpose provisions that will 
furnish employment to those engaged 
in the building and construction in- 
dustry. 

(P. 613) The A. F. of L. authorizes 
the appointment of a committee to 
aid, direct and collaborate with the 
Labor Housing Conference or other 
suitable agency in providing informa- 
tion, promoting legislation, develop- 
ing projects, and protecting the inter- 
ests of Labor and consumers in the 
housing movement. 

(1937,, p. 610) The appointment of 
local Labor Housing Committees by 
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Building Trades Councils and Central 
Bodies, to cooperate with the Housing 
Committee of the A. F. of L. and the 
Labor Housing Conference as urged 
by the Atlantic City Convention of the 
A. F. of L. in 1935, shall be continued 
on a broader scale; and such local 
Labor Housing Committees shall in- 
sure satisfactory labor representation 
on all local housing authorities, and 
shall take an active and responsible 
part in all local housing activities un- 
der the Housing Act, including the 
proper initiation and management of 
projects as well as the safeguarding 
of fair wages and working conditions 
during construction. 


(1938, pp. 148, 541) The slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing program, 
enacted into law last year as the re- 
sult of the initiative and aggressive 
leadership of the A. F. of L., began 
its operation on November 1, 1937 
when Nathan Straus took office as the 
administrator of the U.S. Housing 
Authority. The program was expand- 
ed when on June 21, 1938 the Presi- 
dent approved the amendment to the 
act increasing the original loan au- 
thorization of $500,000,000 to $800,- 
000,000. 


When the U.S. Housing Authority 
began its work, fifty-one low-rent 
housing projects constructed by the 
Housing Division of the PWA were 
placed in the hands of the new Au- 
thority by the executive order of the 
President. Required by the Wagner- 
Steagall Act to sell or lease these proj- 
ects as promptly as possible to the 
existing local housing authorities in 
various communities, the administrator 
promptly undertook negotiations to 
achieve the transfer. This involved 
the difficult task of arriving at terms 
satisfactory to the local authorities as 
well as to the U.S.H.A. and at the 
same time assuring the maintenance 
of the low-rent character and satis- 
factory operation of the projects. 
During the first ten months leases 
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have been successfully negotiated for 
twenty-four projects, 

It was a notable achievement that 
the rents on these projects were the 
lowest ever established for low-ren 
public housing in America. For ex- 
ample, on the Birmingham, Alabama 
project a two-room apartment with 
light and refrigeration rents for 
$12.15 per month and a five-room 
apartment including these utilities 
rents for $20.60. Although the rentals 
are somewhat higher in the North, 
they are also kept within the reach of 
low-income wage earners. Rentals on 
all projects average $5.26 per room 
per month with a small additional 
charge for such utilities as light, heat 
and refrigeration. 

Funds made available under the 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Act have 
been earmarked for allocations to 129 
cities in twenty-six states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
By August 18th, a total of $517,081,- 
000 had been set aside by the U.S 
H.A. for the construction of new low- 
rent dwellings. Final loan contracts 
for $154,528,000 have been approved 
by the President for twenty-eight 
cities. In a number of these cities the 
work has been begun on actual slum 
demolition and on construction of 
projects. 

What is the U.S. Housing Authority 
program? It establishes a simple and 


housing to low-income families — 4a 
method well tested in experience “_ 
solidly grounded i in local initiative and — 


000 for loans to local public hous 
authorities to finance low-rent proj 
ects. With this sum homes will be 
built for at least 150,000 families— 
more than 500,000 people—and thou 
sands of slums will be cleared at th 
same time. For all new houses buil 
an equal number of slum dwellings 
will be either repaired and improved 
or else demolished. The new homes — 
will be simple but they will be solidly 
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built, sanitary, well-ventilated and 
well-lighted. The projects, built as 
compact, well-planned neighborhoods, 
will be attractive and livable and will 
provide ample play space for children. 
Federal grants made annually to each 
project together with local tax exemp- 
tion will bring rents on these homes 
within reach of families earning from 
$600 to $1,200 a year. 

What does the U.S. Housing Au- 
thority program mean to labor? It 
will do much more than provide good 
homes at low rentals. It will also fur- 
nish a powerful stimulus for employ- 
ment of building mechanics and other 
wage earners in private industry. 

Building trades mechanics and la- 
borers will benefit most directly from 
this program. It is estimated that 
270,000,000 man-hours of construction 
labor will be created. More than a 
quarter billion dollars—a third of the 
total money available from the U.S. 
H.A.—will be paid in wages to the men 
who build the projects. For every ten 
men put to work on construction, fif- 
teen men will be given employment in 
the mines, mills and factories produc- 
ing building materials. About one- 
half of the money spent on the proj- 
ects will be used to buy bricks, cement, 
steel, glass, electrical fixtures, etc. It 
will take 400,000,000 man-hours of 
labor to supply these materials. In all, 
the program will create about 670,- 
000,000 man-hours of employment, 
which means one full year’s work for 
350,000 workers. 

Pursuant to the instructions of the 
Denver Convention, all State Federa- 
tions of Labor and Central Labor Un- 
ions throughout the country have been 
directed to establish local labor hous- 
ing committees which, working under 
the general direction of the Housing 
Committee of the A. F. of L., would 
enable organized labor in each state 
and community to share fully in the 
benefits of this important program. 

By the end of August 1938, the 
Housing Committee of the A. F. of L. 
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had received detailed reports from 
more than 250 local labor housing 
committees regarding the progress 
made in each respective locality. Evi- 
dence that effective and aggressive 
organization of local unions for this 
purpose was well justified is seen in 
the fact that of the 180 local housing 
authorities, now in operation, more 
than fifty have direct labor represen- 
tation from American Federation of 
Labor unions on their membership. 
The Housing Committee of the A. F. 
of L. has encouraged and furthered 
active participation of our unions in 
this program by supplying the local 
labor housing committees with advice 
and information on the operation of 
the U.S. Housing Act and on the pro- 
visions of the state and local housing 
laws, by naming representatives to the 
U.S. Housing Authority on behalf of 
these committees and by otherwise co- 
ordinating and strengthening their 
efforts. 

The E.G. believes that to achieve 
these purposes the work of the Hous- 
ing Committee of the A. F. of L. 
should be pressed with increased vigor. 
Appreciating the inadequacy of the 
loan funds thus far made available by 
Congress to fill the vast need for low- 
rent housing, we request the Housing 
Committee to formulate for submis- 
sion to the next Congress proposals 
for further modification of the Wag- 
ner-Steagall Act which would enlarge 
the scope of the program. 

Since the amendments to the Na- 
tional Housing Act went into effect in 
February 1938, the volume of business 
handled by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has risen to new high 
levels, showing an increasingly favor- 
able comparison with the correspond- 
ing months of 1937. During the first 
eight months of 1938, approximately 
$650,000,000 of small home mortgages 
were selected for appraisal, a gain of 
more than 50 per cent over the same 
period of 1937. July and August 
showed a rise of more than 100 per 
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cent over the 1937 months. These fig- 
ures do not include property improve- 
ment loans, which were revived by the 
amendments, or the insurance of large 
scale rental housing prospects which 
also have shown a considerable in- 
crease over 1937. 

The Farm Security Administration 
has constructed approximately 12,000 
new living units for agricultural and 
industrial wage earners in projects 
ranging from suburban “Greenbelt 
towns” to sanitary quarters for mi- 
gratory farm workers. A majority of 
these new houses have been farm resi- 
dences built in rural sections where 
the need for new housing is acute and 
in rural areas near manufacturing 
centers where workers are given an 
opportunity to live in spacious and 
healthful surroundings. 


(P. 158) On November 29, 1937 
President Roosevelt addressed a mes- 
sage to the special session of Con- 
gress proposing changes in the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1934. These 
changes were designed to stimulate 
private home construction on a broad 
scale and to assist families of moder- 
ate means in obtaining adequate hous- 
ing on most favorable terms. To carry 
out this provosal Senator Wagner in- 
troduced S. 3055 amending the 1934 
law under which the Federal Housing 
Administration had been created. 

The bill revived, with some changes, 
the provisions of the original Act, 
which had lapsed on April 1, 1937, 
authorizing the FHA to insure loans 
for alterations, repairs, and modern- 
ization. The amendments also created 
in effect a revolving insurance fund 
making a larger volume of mortgage 
insurance available for new construc- 
tion. The amendments made federal 
insurance available for loans on con- 
struction of individual homes up to 
$16,000, on multi-family dwellings or 
groups of private homes up to $200,- 
000, and on large-scale rental housing 
projects up to $5,000,000, and at the 
same time created an adequate ma- 
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chinery to meet the special require- 
ments of each type of housing. While 
under the original Act insurance of 
mortgages for the construction of new 
small homes was limited to 80 per cent 
of the appraisal value, the amend- 
ments permitted the insurance of as 
much as 90 per cent of the value. This 
change reduced the requirement for 
the initial down-payment from 20 per 
cent to 10 per cent, making home 
ownership more readily available to 
families of moderate means. The 
amendments also limited the interest 
rate and service charges to a total 
maximum annual carrying charge of 
5% per cent, thus reducing the cost 
of home financing, { 

The marked lag in construction ac- 
tivity in the winter of 1937-38, which 
severely aggravated unemployment in 
the building industry, emphasized the 
need for this legislation which re- 
ceived strong backing from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Two phases of the pending legisla- 
tion were causing Labor much anxiety. 
First was the pressure for wage re- 
ductions on construction work under 
the guise of an annual wage plan. The 
unequivocal opposition to the applica- 
tion of an annual wage formula on a 
national basis voiced by Labor at the 
Senate hearings, caused the advocates 
of this proposal to abandon it. 


FHA operated did not pie ei 
payment of prevailing wages on proj- 
ects built with loan money insured by 
the Federal government. A prevailing 
wage amendment to the bill was in- 
troduced at the close of the specia 
session and was passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 51 to 17. When the bill 
went to conference this amendment 
was stricken out and under the pres- 
sure of administration forces the bill 
was finally approved without a pre 
vailing wage clause, by a vote of 42 
to 40. The measure, known as the Na 

tional Housing Act Amendments of 
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1938, was signed by the President on 
February 3, 1938. 

(1939, pp. 120, 628) Further expan- 
sion of the program originally author- 
ized by the National Housing Act of 
1934 and administered by the FHA 
was provided in the administration- 
sponsored bills. . . . The Senate Bill 
introduced on January 28th, 1939, 
failed to make any provision for the 
payment of prevailing wages on FHA- 
insured housing, a requirement which 
has been urged by the A. F. of L. for 
the past two years. It will be recalled 
that a prevailing wage amendment to 
the FHA legislation was approved by 
the Senate in 1928 by a vote of 51 to 
17, but was stricken from the Bill in 
the conference committee. 

On February 27th, 1939, a strong 
joint statement was presented to the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency by the 
Chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the A F. of L., and the late Presi- 
dent of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department. In this statement 
two amendments were recommended 
by the A. F. of L. One of these was 
designed to amend Section 207 (b) (1) 
of the National Housing Act in such 
a way as to prevent Federal mortgage 
insurance on projects undertaken by 
“municipal housing agencies along the 
lines of the so-called “Fort Wayne 
Plan.” Under this plan promoted by 
the FHA, a municipal housing author- 
ity has built a number of prefabri- 
cated houses of substandard construc- 
tion and design, such houses having 
been manufactured, assembled and 
erected by WPA relief labor for use 
of relief families exclusively. This 
bizarre scheme of building movable 
houses involved a financing procedure 
making possible unbridled land specu- 
lation and unrestricted profiteering by 
private interests. Insisting that the 
FHA was designed to aid private en- 
terprise and that minimum standards 

“must be an absolute condition of any 
‘public assistance, the A. F. of L. 
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recommended that mortgage insur- 
ance should not be extended to public 
agencies, 

The second proposal recommended 
the adoption of an amendment to 
Section 203 (a) which would require 
the payment of prevailing wages to 
all laborers and mechanics employed 
in the construction of dwellings on 
which the mortgage is insured by 
the FHA. After a bitter disagreement 
the committee finally recommended a 
modified prevailing wage amendment 
whose application was limited to Sec- 
tions 207 and 210 of Title II of the 
National Housing Act. This restricted 
the application of the amendment to 
large scale or rental housing projects 
costing more than $16,000. 

The committee failed to report fa- 
vorably the so-called “Fort Wayne 
amendment,” repealing the extension 
of FHA mortgage insurance privileges 
to public housing agencies. The modi- 
fied prevailing wage amendment was 
voted favorably by the Senate and 
was embodied in the law as finally 
approved by the President on June 38, 
1939. (Public No. 111.) Although la- 
bor failed to secure the full meas- 
ure of protection which a universal 
prevailing wage amendment would 
give, the adoption of this limited 
amendment constituted an important 
achievement toward the establishment 
of the prevailing wage minimum in 
the FHA program. The 1939 amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act 
also contained a number of other pro- 
visions. Under Title I, the amend- 
ments which became effective on July 
1, 1939 extended the authority of the 
Administrator to insure modernization 
and improvement loans to July 1, 1941. 
The maximum amount of such loan 
was set at $2,500 and the maximum 
maturity was fixed at three years and 
thirty-two days. The amendments to 
Title II of the Act which became 
effective June 3, 1939, permitted an 
increase in the aggregate amount of 
outstanding insurance for new con- 
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struction from $3,000,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000,000 subject to the approval of 
the President and extended the insur- 
ance powers to July 1, 1941. Title III 
of the Act was amended by placing the 
national mortgage associations under 
the control of the Administrator. 


(Census)—(1939, pp. 121, 629) On 
March 8, 1939, the President of the 
A. F. of L. communicated with Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner pointing out 
that in connection with the various 
housing programs in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates, there 
has developed a pressing need for re- 
liable information on all phases of 
housing conditions in the U.S. He 
emphasized that to insure the most 
. economical, efficient, and intelligent 
development of our housing and home 
building programs, it is essential that 
a complete housing census be under- 
taken at the earliest possible date, and 
that if such a housing census were to 
yield information most valuable from 
the standpoint of long range plan- 
ning, it should be taken simultaneous- 
ly and in conjunction with the census 
of population of 1940. In view of this 
he urged Senator Wagner to introduce 
legislation authorizing a complete 
housing census and providing the nec- 
essary appropriation for that purpose. 

In response to this request, on April 
25, 1939 Senator Wagner introduced 
in the Senate S. 2240 which author- 
ized the Director of the Census to 
take a census of housing in the year 
1940 and every five years thereafter 
“to provide information concerning 
the number, character, and geograph- 
ical distribution of dwelling struc- 
tures and dwelling units in the United 
States and concerning the social and 
economic characteristics of their own- 
ership and use, necessary to aid in 
the formulation of a national housing 
program and in the administration of 
housing legislation.” 

The bill was favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency on June 21 with an author- 
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ization of an appropriation not to ex X- 
ceed $8,500,000. The bill was unani- 
mously passed by the Senate on June 
23, referred to the House Comma 
on the Census and was favorably re- 
ported out of that committee on June 
26, reducing the appropriation to 
$8,000,000. The bill was passed by the 
House on August 4 and approved b: 
the President on August 11, 1939. 
(Publie No. 385.) 

This measure, initiated by the A. 
of L., will make possible a nation 
wide housing census to be taken ii 
conjunction with the decennial census 
of population to be taken in 1940. By 
taking a housing census in conjunctio1 
with the general census of populatioz 


most economical and efficient metho 
at only a fraction of the expense 
such a census would have required in 
any other year. 
Low-Rent—(1936, p. 126) Bills were 
introduced in Congress appropriating 
funds to aid in the construction of loy 
rent houses. S. 4424 by Senator Wag 
ner passed the Senate. When ; 
reached the House the bill was re 
ferred to the Banking and Curreney ; 
Committee where a companion bil 
had ben introduced, known as H.R 
12164. Every effort was made to hay 
the committee act on the measure bu 
it refused to give it consideration 
Therefore, the measure failed of pas 
sage. ; 
The bills had for their purpose th 
elimination of unsafe and unsani 
housing conditions, for the devel 
ment of decent, safe and san 
dwellings for families of low incomes 
and for the reduction of unemploy 
ment and the stimulation of busines 
activity. The Senate Committee ¢ 
Education and Labor, which considere 
the Wagner Bill, reported to the 
ate that “even before the depressio 
commenced over 10,000,000 families 1 
America or more than 40,000,0( 
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people were subjected to housing con- 
ditions that did not adequately pro- 
tect their health and safety.” 

Both bills provided for the creation 
of a U.S. Housing Authority of five 
members to develop, in cooperation 
with local authorities, low rent hous- 
ing projects for the benefit of persons 
whose incomes are below the level 
that would enable them to buy or rent 
houses built under the usual proce- 
dure of private enterprise. 

According to a governmental sur- 
vey of rural housing made in 1935, it 
was discovered that in over half of 
the American states four out of five 
of the rural homes had no running 
water and three out of four neither 
gas nor electricity. 


(1937, pp. 167, 606) The Wagner 
Housing Bill, after withstanding a 
vicious attack in the form of 
restrictive amendments in both 
Houses, was finally approved by Con- 
gress and sent to the President for 
signature on the last day of the legis- 
lative session. Although a companion 
bill had been introduced in the House 
it was the Senate Bill (S. 1685) that 
was first acted upon, receiving the 
overwhelming approval of the Senate 
by a vote of 64 to 16. Following the 
Senate’s approval, the bill was re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House and was 
favorably reported out by the Com- 
mittee with several new amendments. 
When the final consideration was 
given to the measure in the confer- 
ence committee of both Houses, a 
compromise was reached whereby the 
most objectionable amendments were 
eliminated and changes endorsed by 
the A. F. of L. were accepted. 

The new housing law will be known 
as the U.S. Housing Act of 1937. The 
basic purpose of the bill is “to alle- 
viate present and recurring unem- 
ployment and to remedy the unsafe 
and insanitary housing conditions and 
the acute shortage of decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwellings for families of 
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low income, in rural or urban com- 
munities, that are injurious to the 
health, safety, and morals of the citi- 
zens of the Nation.” 


The Act makes available to the U.S. 
Housing Authority during the next 
three years a capital fund of $500,- 
000,000. This fund will be used for 
loans to local housing authorities to 
aid them in the construction of proj- 
ects. These loans are limited to 90% 
of the cost of the projects, and, hence, 
will form the federal share in the 
financing of projects valued at over 
$550,000,000. 

Labor standards on all construction 
of housing done in connection with 
federal loans, annual contributions, or 
capital grants under the Act are care- 
fully safeguarded by a set of strin- 
gent provisions regarding the pay- 
ment of prevailing wages, maintenance 
of maximum hours of work, prohibi- 
tion of kick-back practices, and work- 
men’s compensation. 

It has been estimated that the aver- 
age cost of low-rent housing per fam- 
ily will be approximately $4,000. The 
funds put at the disposal of the new 
Authority will thus finance homes for 
some 140,000 families, or well over 
half a million people. These will be 
families in the lowest income groups 
who now are unable to afford decent 
housing for themselves and for their 
families. 

In the course of the Senate debate 
on the bill, one of the most restrictive 
amendments was introduced from the 
floor by Senator Byrd. This amend- 
ment placed a rigid limitation on the 
cost of construction of dwellings built 
with the aid of federal funds in the 
form of an absolute maximum. of 
$4,000 per family dwelling unit. In- 
asmuch as this figure represents the 
average cost of such construction, by 
making the average cost the maximum, 
the amendment would have made im- 
possible construction of adequate 
housing at requisite construction 
standards in that half of the country 
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in which the construction costs are 
above the average. As a result of 
forceful objections to this language by 
the A. F. of L. the conference com- 
mittee modified the amendment in 
such a way as to meet these objec- 
tions. The bill as adopted provides for 
a more flexible limitation on the cost 
of the projects, limiting the average 
cost to $5,000 per family dwelling 
unit (excluding the cost of land, demo- 
lition, and non-dwelling facilities), 
and $1,250 per room in cities of more 
than 500,000 population; in smaller 
communities the average cost is lim- 
ited to $4,000 per dwelling unit and 
$1,000 per room, not including the cost 
of land. 

Another restrictive Senate amend- 
ment was introduced from the floor by 
Senator Walsh This amendment lim- 
ited all low-rent housing constructed 
on each project to a number of dwell- 
ings equal to the number of slum 
dwellings eliminated. We were suc- 
cessful in prevailing upon the House 
Committee as well as the conference 
committee to liberalize this restric- 
tion. As approved by Congress, the 
Act provides that wherever new dwell- 
ings are constructed, an equal number 
of slum dwellings must be eliminated 
through closing, demolition or repair, 
but this slum clearance is to be car- 
ried out at the discretion of the U.S. 
Housing Authority and may be de- 
ferred wherever an acute housing 
shortage exists. 

The construction of the low-rent 
houses provided under the Act will be 
of enormous aid in reviving the lag- 
ging construction industry. All of the 
construction which results from this 
Act will be construction that other- 
wise would never have been under- 
taken. 

It is estimated that over $180,000,- 
000 will be expended for direct labor 
on the site for the construction of low- 
rent housing. This will provide em- 
ployment for 150,000 building me- 
chanics for the next three years. 
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In addition, a large new market for 


building materials will be opened. It 
is estimated that over $240,000,000 — 


will be expended for lumber, steel, 


cement, bricks, plumbing and heating — 


and other building supplies. 
production of this material employ- 
ment will be provided for between 
200,000 and 250,000 persons in the 
next three years. 

The Wagner Housing Act would 
never have successfully weathered the 
recurrent stormy attacks of a disor- 
ganized Congress bent on economy, if 
organized labor throughout the coun- 
try had not strongly asserted its de- 
mand for a permanent housing pro- 
gram. It was a concerted and unani- 
mouse response from all organiza- 
tions affiliated with the A. F. of L in 


every state of the Nation that made — 


it possible to overcome legislative ob- 
stacles at crucial times. 

The E.C., appreciating the need for 
close and constant contact with every 
phase of the administration of this 


In the — 


Act by representatives of organized © 


labor throughout the country, believes 
that the Housing Committee of the 


A. F. of L. should continue to press 


the housing policy of the Federation 
in order to secure for the members of 
our unions and their families the full 
measure of benefit and protection 
from the operation of the program. 
We recommend that, to further accom- 
plish this purpose, every state federa- 
tion and every central labor union be 
directed to create a housing commit- 
tee, or continue the existing housing 
committee, to cooperate with the state 
and local housing authorities, under 
general direction of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L. 


We further request the Housing © 


Committee to formulate a legislative 
program, designed to strengthen the 


terms of the Wagner Housing Act — 


and extend the scope of its applica- 
tion, for submission in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


(P. 606) The Housing Committee 


of the A. F. of L. should continue to 
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press the housing policy of the A. F. 
of L. in order to secure for the mem- 
bers of our unions and their families 
the full measure of benefit and pro- 
tection from the operation of the pro- 
gram. 

(1938, pp. 159, 451) Pursuant to the 
action of the Denver Convention of 
the A. F. of L. enlargement of the 
low-rent housing program was again 
made a major item on the Federa- 
tion’s legislative program. The amend- 
ments to the U.S. Housing Act for- 
mulated by the Housing Committee of 
the A. F. of L. were designed to en- 
large the lending power of the U.S. 
Housing Authority and to increase the 
amount of annual federal contribu- 
tions which are paid after the proj- 
ects have been completed. S. 3911 em- 
bodying these amendments was intro- 
duced ... on April 26, 1938. A com- 
panion bill, H.R. 10417, was introduced 
...on the same date. The House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to 
which the House bill had been referred 
began the consideration of the bill on 
April 28. When the vote was taken to 
report the bill it secured the approval 
of the committee by a narrow ma- 
jority. The bill was then referred to 
the Committee on Rules’ which 
promptly voted to bring the measure 
before the House in its original form. 

While the House debated the legis- 
lation, the Senate bill, instead of be- 
ing considered as a separate measure, 
was incorporated in the Work Relief 
Appropriation Bill as Title VI, and 
passed by the Senate without a single 
opposing vote. As the other portions 
of the Work Relief Bill, of which the 
housing measure was only a part, had 
been previously passed by the House, 
the final decision on the housing bill 
rested with the conference committee 
of both Houses, which was appointed 
on June 6. 

In the final draft of the bill agreed 
upon by the conference committee, the 
U.S. Housing Authority was author- 
ized to increase its loans for construc- 
tion purposes to $800,000,000, and an- 
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nual contributions to $28,000,000. The 
bill also removed some of the restric- 
tions of the original Act making it 
possible for the U.S. Housing Author- 
ity to accelerate the pace of its low- 
rent housing and slum clearance 
activity. 

While the amendments were mov- 
ing toward final adoption an unexpect- 
ed attack on the program developed in 
the House when the appropriation 
for the administrative expenses of the 
U.S.H.A. was cut in half. The final 
amount was increased by $1,250,000 
above the amount authorized by the 
House, largely as a result of the ef- 
forts of the A. F. of L. in the interest 
of this important program. 


As was the case with the original 
Act organized labor throughout the 
country threw its entire weight in sup- 
port of the expansion of this impor- 
tant program. More than two thou- 
sand endorsements by local Labor 
Housing Committees and Building 
Trades Councils, as well as thousands 
of endorsements by local unions, were 
reported to the Housing Committee of 
the A. F. of L. before the final enact- 
ment of the bili. 


The importance of the enlarged 
housing program to Labor may be 
gauged by the fact that it offers direct 
employment at the site of the projects 
for more than 200,000 building trades 
mechanics and laborers as well as to 
some 450,000 workers employed in the 
production of building materials and 
their transportation. This addition of 
some 700,000 full time jobs will make 
employment and purchasing power 
available where it is more critically 
needed. 


(1939, pp. 118, 629) Pursuant to the 
unanimous action of the Houston Con- 
vention (Res. No. 126 and Committee 
Report as unanimously adopted, page 
542, 1938 proceedings) the A. F. of L. 
promptly took steps to secure the in- 
troduction of further amendments to 
the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to guar- 
antee the extension and continuity of 
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the low-rent housing and slum clear- 
ance program administered by the 
U.S.H.A. Accordingly a bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate (S. 591) on 
January 12, 1939. A companion bill 
(H.R. 2888) was introduced in the 
House on January 19, 1939. 

These bills, known as the “U.S. 
Housing Act Amendments of 1939”, 
provided for an increase in the author- 
ization of the U.S. Housing Authority 
for financing the construction loans 
for low-rent housing and slum clear- 
ance projects by $800,000,000. As in 
the original Act, the loan authoriza- 
tion in this bill extended only to loans 
to local public housing agencies for 
construction of low-rent housing and 
slum clearance projects at an interest 
rate at least % per cent above the 
cost of the money to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These loans involve no sub- 
sidy, write-off, or other cost to the 
government. They represent a solid 
capital investment on which repay- 
ment is fully assured. 

The original U.S. Housing Act au- 
thorized, in addition to these loans, 
annual contributions by the U.S.H.A. 
to bridge the gap between the rents 
which would otherwise have to be 
charged for decent new housing and 
the rents which families now living in 
slums can afford. The purpose of these 
annual contributions is to bring rents 
in the new projects down to a level 
which will make them available to 
low-income families who must now 
live in slums. These annual contribu- 
tions which effectively prevent com- 
petition between such low-rent public 
housing and good private housing, are 
paid to the local housing authorities 
as the only authorized recipients of 
the U.S.H.A.’s financial assistance. 

In 1938 the U.S.H.A. was authorized 
to spend $28,000.000 a year for these 
grants-in-aid. The 1939 amendment 
proposed by Senator Wagner increased 
the authorization for the annual con- 
tributions by $45,000,000. In intro- 
ducing this amendment, Senator Wag- 
ner pointed out that this maximum 
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limit of $45,000,000 per year in addi- 
tional annual contributions, added to 
the $28,000,000 maximum limit pro- 
vided under the existing law repre- 
sents the maximum annual cost to the 
Federal Government of the enlarged 
U.S.H.A. program In his statement 
to the Senate, Senator Wagner said: 
“This is a very small cost in terms 
of the economic and social benefits 
of slum clearance and low-rent 
housing, and in terms of the infinite- 
ly larger expenditures undertaken 
for other public purposes that are 
certainly no more important than 
decent housing. It indicates that 
slum clearance and low-rent hous- 
ing constitute about the most eco- 
nomical method of stimulating re- 
employment, increasing industrial 
activity, and uniting business re= 
covery with fundamental social im- 
provement.” 
Further emphasizing that the addi- 
tional authorization of $800,000,000 
for construction loans will not involye 
an appropriation and therefore will 
have no effect upon the budget, Sen- 
ator Wagner called the attention of 
Congress to the fact that the bonds to 


these loan funds will not be obliga- 
tions of such a character as to be in- 
cluded in or added to the national debt. 
He stressed the fact that not only is 
the loan program completely self- 
liquidating, but that instead of pro- 
viding for the immediate expenditure 
of the entire amount, it merely en- 
ables the U.S.H.A. to enter into loan 
contracts initiating this amount of 
construction while the actual develop- 
ment of the projects and the complete 
use of these funds will require at 
least two years. 
According to Senator Wagner: 
“The present program will provide 
decent American homes for about 
150,000 families or more than half 
a million persons now living in the 
slums. It will mean a total increase 
of employment, on the site of con- 
struction and indirectly in factories 
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of more than 330,000 men for a full 
year. This program of uniting re- 
employment with the improvement 
of basic housing conditions must be 
continued in order that the country 
may move nearer to the objective 
of a revived construction industry, 

a completely restored industrial 

system, and a decently housed nation 

of American families.” 

Hearings on S. 591 were held by 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on April 7 and 8, 1939. In tes- 
tifying before the committee, the 
chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the A. F. of L. said: 

“Today there are more than 1,000,- 
000 building and construction me- 
chanics totally unemployed and de- 
pendent upon work relief for their 
livelihood. The program authorized 
by Congress today will provide a 
total of 270,000,000 man-hours of 
work at the site and $257,000,000 
which will be paid in wages to la- 
borers employed at the site of con- 
struction. In addition, the present 
program will result in an even 
larger indirect employment in the 
production of building materials and 
will yield an even larger payroll to 
the workers in industries serving 
this new construction. The proposed 
amendments will double these bene- 
fits to the building workers by pro- 
viding 540,000,000 man-hours of 
employment at the site or a full 
year’s work to 330,000 building 
mechanics and laborers.” 

The Senate Committee reported the 
bill favorably on May 22, 1939, stating 
that “the proposed amendment is a 
step in the direction of relieving the 
Federal Government of responsibility 
for lending its funds, by facilitating 
the flow of private capital into public 
low-rent housing.” 

The bill was considered in the Sen- 
ate on June 6, 7, and 8, 1939, when an 
amendment was embodied in the 
measure, providing for extension of 
the program to rural housing. The 
bill was approved by the Senate on 
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June 8 by a vote of 48 to 16, and was 
referred to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Following 
nearly three weeks of hearings held 
by this committee, the bill was favor- 
ably reported with an amendment set- 
ting aside $200,000,000 to be used ex- 
clusively as loans for construction of 
rural housing for families of low in- 
come in rural areas. The House Com- 
mittee also added certain perfecting 
amendments as well as a restrictive 
amendment requiring that the local 
community contribute at least 10 per 
cent of the development cost of each 
project in the form of cash, land, la- 
bor, or materials. 

The bill was then referred to the 
House Committee on Rules, which re- 
ported it out favorably on July 27. On 
August 3, the House debated whether 
or not the proposed amendments were 
to be considered before the adjourn- 
ment. By a vote of 191 to 169 the 
House refused to consider the bill dur- 
ing the first session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, leaving the bill to be 
called up for consideration by the 
House in 1940. 

(1940, pp. 564, 565) Convention au- 
thorized the continuance of a federal 
and loeal program of slum elimination 
and low rent housing until all fami- 
lies have secured decent and safe hous- 
ing accommodations. Res. 99 specifi- 
cially favored Senate Bill 591 increas- 
ing appropriations for this purpose. 


(Res. 168, pp. 565-6) 


(Conference Proposed) — (1940, p. 
564) Res. 100 proposed that a national 
conference be called to consider all 
aspects of the housing situation and 
to discuss the problem thoroughly with 
the purpose of working out adequate 
national and local plans. The con- 
vention adopted a recommendation of 
the Resolutions Committee which ap- 
proved the purpose of the resolution 
but suggested that the time for such 
a conference to be held should be 
based upon legislation now before, or 
later introduced in Congress. 
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(Authority Endorsed) — (1940, p. 
565) Several resolutions were ap- 
proved by the convention endorsing 
the work of the U.S. Housing Author- 
ity. Res. 168 and the convention 
action thereon is comprehensive and 
is included here in its entirety: 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor initiated and secured the en- 
actment of the low-rent housing and 
slum clearance act, known as the 
United States Housing Act of 1987, 
and has given its full measure of co- 
operation and support to the United 
States Housing Authority in the ad- 
ministration of the program of low- 
rent housing for wage earners, and 

Whereas—The USHA program has 
made available to wage earners and 
their families compelled to live in 
slums, sound, decent and healthful 
homes in hundreds of communities 
throughout the United States at a 
negligible cost to the government and 
with full participation of local com- 
munities and of private enterprise, 
and 

Whereas—The low-rent housing and 
slum clearance projects made possible 
by the USHA program are built under 
fair labor conditions and provide em- 
ployment to thousands of unemployed 
building trades mechanics and labor- 
ers under a plan which constitutes one 
of the most desirable and practical 
public works programs in terms of 
improvement of the welfare of the 
American people and of its lasting 
value to the nation, and 

Whereas—tThe continuation and ex- 
pansion of the low-rent housing and 
slum clearance program has been 
made impossible by the pressure of the 
special interests opposed to Labor 
which succeeded in blocking the ap- 
proval of the USHA amendments in 
the committees of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and thereby prevent- 
ed the consideration of these amend- 
ments by the House; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
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bled declares its unqualified support 
of continuation and expansion of the 
USHA program of low-rent housing 
and slum clearance and directs the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to urge upon Congress early 
enactment of amendments to the 
United States Housing Act which 
would authorize construction loans 
and annual contributions sufficient to 
continue the USHA program under its” 
present terms at the rate of not less” 
than 100,000 dwelling units annually. 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Housing Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor be directed to call upon all 
National and International Unions, 
State Federations of Labor, Central 
Labor Unions, State and Local Build- 
ing Trades Councils, and the directly 
affliated unions to appoint housing 
committees for the purpose of partici- 
pation in all phases of the housing 
program and of full representation 
and protection of the interests of the 
American Federation of Labor mem- ~ 
bership in housing problems, with the 
aid and under the general direction of 
the Housing Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Resolution No. 168 provides for the 
continuation and expansion of the 
United States Housing Authority’s 
program of low rent housing and ~ 
slum clearance and requests the co- 
operation of all National and Interna- 
tional Unions State Federations of 
Labor, Central Labor Unions, State 
and Local Building and Construction 
Trades Councils and directly affiliated 
unions to appoint housing committees 
for the purpose of participating in i 
this program. 

Having surmounted the initial ob- 
stacles incidental to the organization 3 
of this pioneer program, the U.S.H.A. 
was soon able to demonstrate the 
effectiveness, economy and soundness 
of the basic plan underlying its op- — 
erations. In the face of a rising need 
for low rent housing and a large 4 
measure of employment which the pro- — 

& 
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gram was able to provide, the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor and the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment placed a new demand before 
Congress urging for further expansion 
of the United States Housing Au- 
thority in order to make the program 


“more nearly commensurate with the 


nation-wide need for its benefits. In 
the spring of 1939 Senator Wagner 
introduced the second amendment to 
the Act (S. 591) designed to double 
the authorization for construction 
loans and to increase the amount of 
annual contributions proportionately. 
Although this amendment quickly 
passed the Senate by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, the House of Representatives 
refused to consider it before adjourn- 
ment in August, 1939. In July, 1940, 
the amendment was pending final con- 
sideration by the House. 


While there appears to be an atti- 
tude on the part of the Congress to 
curtail appropriations to the United 
States Housing Authority, your Com- 
mittee recommends that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, its Depart- 
ments, State Federations of Labor, 
Central bodies, National and Inter- 
national Unions, and directly affiliated 
unions urge the members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives to 


_ provide the necessary appropriations 


to continue the life of the U.S.H.A. in 
order that it may continue its activi- 
ties and supply the additional needed 
low rent housing and slum clearance 
to house under healthy and sanitary 
conditions workers in the low income 
groups. 

(Uniform Regulations)—(1942, pp. 
108, 663) This section of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report outlines the 


- manner in which the various govern- 


ment agencies that had been empow- 
ered or authorized to construct hous- 
ing were merged under a new parent 
agency known as the National Hous- 
ing Agency. This agency is composed 
of three units: 

The Federal Public Housing Author- 
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ity — administering all public 
housing 

The Federal Housing Administra- 

tion — administering all private 
housing 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 

ministration — handling all loan 
financing. 

The Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
consulted in the preparation of the 
reorganization plan, and its recom- 
mendations, made on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor, were 
fully reflected in the final plan sub- 
mitted to the President for promulga- 
tion. 

This reorganization plan has re- 
sulted in greater efficiency and has 
contributed much to our efforts to re- 
lieve the acute war housing shortage. 
The policies of the National Housing 
Agency are set forth in this section 
of the Executive Council’s Report and 
your committee recommends that the 
Housing Committee of the A. F of L. 
use its best efforts to have this agency 
conform, wherever possible, to local 
building codes and provide for the 
erection of housing units of perma- 
nent type. 

(1942, p. 157) H.R. 6128 (Public 
409) approved January 21, 1942, 
amended the Lanham Act of October 
14, 1940, by increasing the authoriza- 
tion of public war housing from $300,- 
000,000 to $600,000,000. This increase 
was strongly supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on December 19, 
1941. The amendment provided that 
the average cost of family dwelling 
units built be not more than $3,750, 
and that the cost of any individual 
unit be not in excess of $4,500. It 
provided further that when war hous- 
ing built with public funds is disposed 
of at the end of the emergency, con- 
sideration be given to the full market 
value of such housing, and that no 
part of such housing, unless specific- 
ally authorized by Congress, be con- 
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veyed to any public or private agency 
for slum clearance. This provision, 
adopted over the objections of the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
designed to prevent the use of hous- 
ing constructed with public funds for 
slum clearance and rehousing of slum 
dwellers after the war. Restrictive 
provisions were also included govern- 
ing the fixing of rent and requiring 
payment of taxes from rents collected 
on public housing projects. 


H.R. 6927 (Public 559), approved by 
the President on May 26, 1942, amend- 
ed in several important respects the 
war housing provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, under which the 
Federal Housing Administration oper- 
ates. This amendment increased by 
$500,000,000 the amount of mort- 
gages which may be insured under the 
provisions of Title VI, dealing with 
war housing. Federal insurance under 
Title VI was thus increased from 
$300,000,000 to $800,000,000, provid- 
ing for additional construction of 
nearly 150,000 family dwelling units. 
The amendment also raised from 
$4,000 to $5,400 the cost of the family 
dwelling unit eligible for FHA financ- 
ing. At the hearing held on April 28, 
1942, before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the American 
Federation of Labor proposed amend- 
ments providing that housing built 
under the terms of the measure be 
designed for rent for residential use 
by war workers, and establishing safe- 
guards against speculative over-valu- 
ation. These amendments were ac- 
cepted by the committee and embodied 
in the law as adopted. 

(1948, pp. 79, 563) The convention 
adopted the following recommenda- 
tion: 

There is a growing need to make 
sure that the views of organized labor 
in each community are made known 
to the members of Congress and that 
local support be mobilized to put into 
effect the American Federation of La- 
bor policies on housing and post-war 
housing. 
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To this end your committee recom- 
mends that the Housing Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
directed to urge all central labor un- 
ions and building and construction 
trades councils to call on their repre-— 
sentatives in Congress to press for 
sufficient appropriations to meet the 
post-war needs of each community for 
housing construction after the war. In 
making such presentations to Con- 
gress, local labor representatives 
should be urged to seek advice and 
guidance of the Housing Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
seeking assurance by Congress of fi- 
nancial aid to duly constituted land 
and housing authorities for slum clear- 
ance, land acquisition and development 
of housing consistent with the ade- 
quate standards of sound construction. 
Information necessary to sustain such 
legislative efforts should be made 
available periodically to central labor 
unions, building and _ construction 
trades councils and national and in- 
ternational unions in order to secure 
wide Congressional support of a post- 
war housing program sufficient to 
launch a nationwide program to re- 
construct our communities and to af- 
ford greater employment opportuni- — 
ties to building workers and to work- 
ers in all related industries. 


(Prevailing Wage)—1944, p. 426) 
The convention unanimously adopted 
Resolution No. 78 providing that the ‘ 
American Federation of Labor through ~ 
its Executive Council endeavor to have 
passed by the next Congress of the © 
United States an amendment to the ‘ 
Federal Housing Act providing for the 
prevailing wage to be specified in all — 
cases where the Government insures ; 
money for the purpose of constructing — 
or repairing by individuals, real estate — 
firms or contractors. > 

(1946, p. 153) The E.C. submitted — 
a survey of the work of the A. F. of L. — 
Housing Committee to secure desired — 
housing legislation during the preced- — 
ing year to provide better housing — 


. 
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for wage earners and the public gen- 
erally. 

(1946, p. 590) The convention unan- 
imously adopted the following commit- 
tee recommendations: 

The American Federation of Labor 
commends highly the work of its 
Housing Committee and of its Legis- 
lative Committee for the most effec- 
tive and valuable service they have 
rendered in advancing the interests of 
wage earners and the public generally 
in the cause of more and better homes 
for the American family. Despite the 
reverses due to the pressure of strong- 
ly organized and well-financed special 
interests, which prevented the enact- 
ment of the A. F. of L.’s major post- 
war housing program, we have suc- 
ceeded in focusing nationwide atten- 
tion on the housing goais and on meth- 
ods of achieving those goals essential 
to our long-range program of large- 
scale housing construction. It is ur- 
gent that this work be intensified in 
the coming year, mobilizing the wid- 
est possible active support of all affili- 
ates of the A. F. of L. in every trade 
and industry and in every community. 
On the final success in the enactment 
of our housing program, full and 
steady employment in the coming 
years will largely depend. The estab- 
lishment of minimum standards of 
safety, durability and livability of the 
American home will serve every fam- 
ily, every community and every work- 
er in the years to come. The adoption 
of the prevailing wage requirement in 
the construction of all housing will be 
a foremost gain to mechanics and 
laborers in the building and construc- 
tion trades. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is dedicated to the in- 
tensified and unrelenting fight for the 
attainment of these objectives. 


(Wagner, Ellender, Taft Bill)— 
(1946, p. 591) Resolutions 120 and 
152, both calling for the passage of 
the Wagner - Ellender - Taft Housing 
Bill, were both concurred in and the 
convention committee recommenda- 
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tions unanimously adopted as follows: 

Res. No. 120: 

Whereas—The Congress of the 
United States, through the failure of 
the House of Representatives to pass 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, $.1592, 
which had been passed in the Senate 
by a large majority without party 
division, and 

Whereas—In the United States 
more than one-third of the nation is 
ill-housed, and 

Whereas—There exists in our cities 
large slum and blighted areas that 
are the source from which crime, 
juvenile delinquency and dependency 
spring, and which areas are revenue 
deficit areas impairing the financial 
structures of our cities and thus plac- 
ing upon the owners of standard resi- 
dential, commercial and _ industrial 
property excessive and economically 
wasteful tax burdens, which can only 
be cleared and redeveloped by the 
pooling of federal, state and local 
powers and resources as contemplated 
by the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, and 


Whereas — The Wagner - Ellender - 
Taft Bill S. 1592 was approved and 
supported by the American Federation 
of Labor, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, does hereby endorse the provi- 
sions of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Bill S. 1592 and that the membership 
of the A. F. of L. be urged to contact 
their Congressional Representatives 
to secure that passage of this impor- 
tant legislation, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor request the President 
of the United States to call a special 
session of the 79th Congress to enact 
into law this vital legislation and that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States 
and to all members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee and 
the majority and minority leaders of 
both Houses. 
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Res. No. 152: 

Whereas— The Executive Council 
has gone on record time and again for 
the passage of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Housing Bill S. 1592, which is 
now bottled up in committee, and 

Whereas—Nothing has been done to 
insure the passage of this vital bill, 
and 

Whereas—The passage of S. 1592 
would go a long way to stabilize our 
economy and provide jobs and security 
for millions, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That in the best interests 
of our nation, that the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers go on record to request that the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
initiate and promote activities in all 
communities and cities of our nation 
in support of the immediate enact- 
ment of General Housing Bill, S. 1592. 

Your committee recommends con- 
currence with these resolutions, call- 
ing for the earliest possible enactment 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft General 
Housing Bill. .This bill embodies the 
major objectives of the postwar hous- 
ing program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, unanimously adopted 
by its 1944 convention. The programs 
contained in the bill do not impose 
burdensome controls upon private en- 
terprise. On the contrary, the meas- 
ure would make it possible to pool 
federal, state and local resources to 
provide positive aids to private enter- 
prise in enabling it to render fuller 
service to the community. The Bill 
properly leaves to local initiative the 
responsibility for long-term planning 
of reconstruction of our cities and 
towns. It rests upon the principle that 
better new housing can be brought 
within the reach of more families by 
achieving a high and stable volume of 
home-construction at lower financial 
cost, while maintaining firm mini- 
mum standards of safety, durability 
and livability of homes, located in 
neighborhoods planned for growth and 
healthy living. The measure includes 
a program of publicly-aided low-rent 
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housing for families of low income 
whom private enterprise cannot serve. 
It embodies the prevailing wage 
amendment, adopted by the Senate in 


than prevailing wages be paid on all 
FHA-insured housing construction. 
The comprehensive, large-scale hous- 
ing program, initiated by the A. F. 
of L. and embodied in the non-parti- © 
san General Housing Bill is the only 
real solution and the only complete 
solution to the nation’s housing crisis 
from which the American people, and 
especially veterans, have been so 
acutely suffering. Because of the 
grave urgency of this crisis, we 
strongly endorse the recommendation 
that the American Federation of La 
bor request the President of the United 
States to call a special session of the 
79th Congress, to be convened prompt- 
ly after the election, for the purpose 
of enacting the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill into law. If the 79th Con- 
gress fails to enact this law, its pas- 
sage should be made the first order 
of business of the 80th Congress when 
it convenes in January and every re- 
source of the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates should be mo- 
bilized to secure prompt enactment of 
this measure vital to Labor and to 
healthy growth of the whole nation. 
(Commission )—(1947, p. 513) Three 
resolutions were considered by the 
convention urging the enactment of a — 
bill creating the National Housing — 
Commission. The following committee — 
report on the subject was unanimously 
adopted: £ 
These resolutions call for enactment — 
of the National Housing Commission — 
Bill, which embodies the major fea- 
tures of the comprehensive housing 
program advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor. This bill, S. 866, 
will be pending enactment when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. It em- 
bodies proposals, strongly supported 
by Labor, designed to stimulate and 
extend the construction of large- 
scale rental housing to be available — 
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at moderate rents; to reduce the cost 
of home ownership; to resume the low- 
rent housing program of local author- 
ities to facilitate cooperative housing; 
and to promote slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment. This program 
would favor no class or group, except 
a preference to veterans and their 
families who would have the first 
choice for occupancy of newly built 
homes. The bill would establish no 
far-reaching government control or 
regulation. It would accord private 
enterprise prior consideration in 
reaching local and national housing 
goals. 

Those intent on preventing the en- 
actment of this bill are already at 
work on amendments which would 
nullify it. In view of this, it becomes 
the special duty of our every affiliate 
to rally to the leadership of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in assuring 
the enactment of the Housing Com- 
mission Bill, S. 866, without weaken- 
ing amendments. 


(1947, p. 267) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is firmly committed 
_to the principle that the availability of 
a decent home to every family is the 
responsibility of the whole commu- 
nity. A sound housing program is not 
limited to the provision of mere shel- 
ter; nor does it deal solely with 
houses. A home is a place where a 
man lives with his family. It is alsoa 
component part of the community. A 
house is durable and leaves a lasting 
mark on the community and on the 
people in it. Housing standards play 
a leading part in the standard of liv- 
ing. All housing policy must there- 
fore be directed to the maintenance of 
sound standards of safety, durability, 
livability, and relation to community 
life, including employment, recreation 
and education. Home ownership is the 
necassry and desirable goal of most 
American workers. Sound home own- 
ership must meet the test of financial 
soundness to the home-buyer, who de- 
serves the prior consideration. Finan- 
cial charges must be equitable and 
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reasonable, corresponding to the risk 
assumed by the lender. Local initia- 
tive, developed with the participation 
of all representative interests in the 
community, must provide the basis for 
maximum utilization of private enter- 
prise, consistent with its ability to 
meet the community need. It is in the 
light of these principles that the 
American Federation of Labor must 
continue to maintain national leader- 
ship in making possible well-planned 
development of better housing and 
better living. 

(1948, pp. 114, 382) The American 
Federation of Labor insists on the 
goal of a decent home for every 
American family. The home is the 
cornerstone of every community. 
Where children grow up in crowded, 
unsanitary slum areas, there we find 
the most sickness, juvenile delin- 
quency, and other forms of physical, 
social and psychological maladjust- 
ments. Every American worker must 
have an opportunity to bring up his 
family in a decent, healthful environ- 
ment. If we are to have the maximum 
possible amount of home ownership in 
this country, and the goal of most 
American workers is to own their own 
homes, we must be able to build and 
sell homes at prices that workers can 
afford to pay. The needs and financial 
capacity of the home owners must be 
the primary concern in developing a 
long-range, comprehensive housing 
program. Since housing is basically 
a community problem, the national 
housing program should allow for the 
greatest possible amount of local ac- 
tion with only limited financial aid 
and guidance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The American Federation 
of Labor should continue to lead in 
all efforts to provide better housing 
and better living conditions for the 
American people. 

(1948, pp. 127, 382) With a major- 
ity of the members of the 81st Con- 
gress committed to the enactment of 
a comprehensive long-range housing 
program, organized labor at last has 
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the opportunity to secure early enact- 
ment of Labor’s housing program, The 
American Federation of Labor must 
take the initiative so that the goal of 
a decent home for every American 
family can be achieved. We urge that 
every possible measure of support be 
given by every A. F. of L. affiliate so 
that the fight for Labor’s housing pro- 
gram in the next Congress can be 
successful. 

(1948, p. 253) Res. 63 called upon 
the convention “to go on record as 
calling upon the 81st Congress to en- 
act at the earliest possible moment 
after it convenes a comprehensive 
long-range housing program which 
shall include the erection of a mini- 
mum of 500,000 units of public low- 
rental housing as the only possible 
way of securing decent homes for low- 
income families now living under 
crowded, unhealthful slum conditions.” 

(1948, p. 383) The convention adopt- 
ed the following committee recom- 
mendations: 

This resolution calls for the enact- 
ment of a comprehensive, long-range 
housing program and thus supports 
the report of the Executive Council. 

The housing legislation which is in- 
troduced in the next Congress must 
include the objectives long sought by 
labor. It must include an adequate 
program of farm and rural housing, 
slum clearance and urban re-develop- 
ment, aids for financing of large-scale 
cooperative and non-profit housing de- 
velopments for middle-income fami- 
lies, and direct Federal aid to local 
housing authorities for the construc- 
tion of public housing projects as the 
only possible way of securing decent 
homes for low-income families now 
living under crowded, unhealthy slum 
conditions. 

This committee recommends the 
adoption of this resolution with one 
change. After thorough study of 
housing needs throughout the country, 
this committee is convinced that the 
total of 500,000 public housing units 
during the next five years is seriously 
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a 


inadequate. We recommend, there- 
fore, that the figure of 1,000,000 be 
substituted for 500,000 in the resolve 
of the resolution. With this change 
the committee recommends adoption 
of the resolution. 


(1948, p. 64): 

Whereas—It is estimated that six 
to seven million families are living in 
sub-standard homes because of the 
housing shortages, and 

Whereas—Most of these families 
are not now and never will be custom- 
ers for real estate or building con: 
cerns, and 

Whereas — These conditions have 
created a staggering record of infant 
mortality and juvenile delinquency 
and health hazards in general, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor supports the passage — 
of legislation which provides for the 
erection of public housing at low cost — 
rentals with qualifications for ten- 
ancy strictly enforced to prevent those — 
who are able to build and own a home ~ 
from obtaining occupancy therein. « 

(1948, p. 385) Since this resolution — 
was substantially the same as Res. 63, — 
no action was taken. 


(1949, pp. 63, 367) Res. 75: ; 
This committee fully endorses this — 
resolution, which calls for the enact- 
ment of the “middle-income” housing — 
program of direct federal loans at low 
rates of interest to cooperative and — 
other non-profit housing organiza- 
tions. However, because the legisla- 
tive situation has altered considerably — 
since this resolution was proposed, — 
this committee suggests a few minor — 
changes in wording so that the Teoea ; 
lution would read as follows: 
Whereas—Housing continues to be 
one of the most critical problems fac- 
ing the American people, and i 
Whereas—The woefully inadequate 
record of the private building indus- 
try still leaves us with an accumulated 
shortage of at least 10 million homes 
and with a minimum requirement of 
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15 million homes to be built within 
the next ten years, and 

Whereas—Ten million families in 
the United States are still living un- 
der overcrowded and _ substandard 
housing conditions, and 

Whereas—The Housing Act of 1949, 
which makes possible for the first 
time construction of adequate homes 
for low-income families, still leaves 40 
per cent of American families, with 
incomes of $2,000 to $3,750, the so- 
called moderate income families, large- 
ly untouched by any housing legisla- 
tion, and 

Whereas—These families, which in- 
clude most workers and their families, 
have incomes too high to be eligible 
for public housing and too low to be 
able to afford the houses now being 
built by private builders, and 

Whereas—There was introduced in 
the 81st Congress a Middle-Income 
Housing Bill specifically designed to 
meet the housing needs of moderate 
income families, and 

Whereas—Because the Middle-In- 
come Housing Bill has come up for 
consideration so late in the session, 
this cooperative housing part of the 
bill has been withdrawn and intro- 
duced as a separate bill, and 

Whereas—This bill will provide 
long-term direct loans at a low inter- 
est rate—entirely without subsidy—to 
cooperative housing groups and other 
non-profit housing projects organized 
by and for union members, veterans, 
and other moderate income families, 
and 

Whereas—This program would bring 
the cost of housing down to about $50- 
$60 a month, an amount which mod- 
erate income families can afford, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled at St. Paul, Minnesota, go on rec- 
ord as calling upon the Congress to 
enact at the earliest possible moment 
the cooperative housing bill for mod- 
erate income families which would 
make it possible for thousands of ay- 


erage American families to secure de- 
cent housing for family living, and 
would thereby round out a truly com- 
prehensive housing program to meet 
the needs of every group in America. 

(1949, pp. 161, 384) The E.C. sub- 
mitted a comprehensive report on the 
general housing situation, including 
therein not only the critical housing 
shortage but the problems posed by 
rent increases resulting from the 
weakening of the rent control pro- 
gram. The peculiar housing problems 
of the middle income groups were 
considered as of major importance to 
the wage earners, most of whom come 
in that category: (p. 168) 

Although the new Housing Act 
(1949) will give low-income families 
in the population an opportunity to 
obtain decent housing, millions of 
moderate-income families with in- 
comes ranging from $2,500 to $4,000, 
still have no way to solve their hous- 
ing problems. These families cannot 
afford the new housing being built 
by private builders, but they are too 
rich to be eligible for public housing. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has endorsed the Sparkman Middle 
Income Housing Bill which authorizes 
long-term federal loans at low inter- 
est rates—entirely without subsidy— 
to groups of families joined together 
in cooperative and mutual housing or- 
ganizations. This legislation is needed 
to round out a truly comprehensive 
housing program to meet the needs of 
every group in the population. 

The A. F. of L. pledged (p. 228) 
“to put as much effort into the passage 
of good middle income housing legis- 
lation as it put into the fight for low 
income families. The stake of work- 
ers in this legislation is even greater 
since most of them are in the income 
group which will be most benefited by 
this legislation.” 

(1949, p. 8364) The convention adopt- 
ed the lengthy report and recommen- 
dations submitted by its committee 
considering these subjects as follows: 

The most important development 
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during the past year has been the 
passage of the Housing Act of 1949. 
Enactment of this legislation repre- 
sents a signal victory for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Beginning 
in 1944, when the American Federa- 
tion of Labor postwar housing pro- 
gram was first approved, we have 
been fighting steadily for passage of 
an adequate public housing and slum 
clearance program. 

Victory this year was the result of 
determined efforts by the A. F. of L. 
Housing Committee, the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, and 
other interested public interest organi- 
zations. Passage was not easily won, 
for in the House of Representatives, 
sustained pressure from the real es- 
tate interests succeeded at one point in 
eliminating the public housing section 
of the law by a three-vote margin. It 
was only by the most determined ef- 
forts that this decision was later re- 
versed with only five votes to spare. 

The most important provision in the 
new law is its public housing section 
under which 810,000 low-income fami- 
lies will be able to find decent living 
quarters. Its slum clearance features 
mean that American cities will be able 
to make a start toward eliminating 
these blighted areas. 

However, the fight for public hous- 
ing and slum clearance is not yet over. 
Up to now, the scene of battle has 
been confined to the U.S. Congress. 
The fight now shifts to the various 
cities and localities throughout the 
country which wish to construct public 
housing projects or undertake slum 
clearance operations. It is clear from 
past events that local real estate in- 
terests will do everything within their 
power to thwart and frustrate at- 
tempts by citizen groups to start these 
projects in their communities. We 
urge all Central Labor Bodies to take 
an active interest in housing develop- 
ment within their own community so 
that Labor’s victory in the passage of 
this bill will bear fruit in the form of 
fewer blighted areas and more health- 
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ful surroundings for our nation’s 
families. { 

Important as this legislation is, it 
will not automatically solve the acute 
housing problem confronting the na- 
tion. As the Executive Council points 
out, the legislation is aimed only at the 
very lowest income groups in our pop- 
ulation. At the present time, the aver- 
age income for tenants in public hous- 
ing projects is only $1,600. s 

The personal housing problems of 
the great majority of trade union 
members in the American Federation 
of Labor will remain untouched by 
this legislation. As the Executive 
Council Report indicates, what is 
needed at the present time is legisla- 
tion to solve the housing needs of so- 
called “middle income” families. The 
Executive Council points out that 40 
per cent of American families have 
incomes falling above $2,000 and be- 
low $3,750. These families find them- 
selves in a position where they cannot 
afford the homes being constructed by 
private builders but at the same time 
their incomes make them ineligible for — 
any of the public housing units to be 
constructed under new law. The time 
has come when housing legislation 
must turn to fit the needs of these 
families. 

The Executive Council’s Report de- 
tails the efforts of the A. F. of L. in 
behalf of the bill recently introduced. 
In its original form, this bill con- 
tained a section specially designed 
to solve this “middle-income” housing 
problem. This section of the bill 
would have made possible long-range 
loans direct from the federal govern- — 
ment at low interest rates to cooper- 
ative and any other non-profit housing 
organizations. This program would 
involve not one cent of subsidy from 
the government because interest on 
the loans would cover the cost 1” 
money to the government as well as 
an additional charge for administra- & 
tive expenses. This lending program — 
would be roughly equivalent to the 
successful Rural Electrification Pro- 
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gram for the farmers of the country. 

Although the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee expressly ap- 
proved these “middle-income” housing 
provisions, the Democratic Policy 
Committee felt that such a contro- 
versial question could not be brought 
to the Senate floor so late in the cur- 
rent session of Congress. As a result 
this part of the bill has been reintro- 
duced as a separate bill, approved by 
the committee, and will be placed on 
the Senate calendar for early action 
in the next session of Congress begin- 
ning in January. 

The following telegram has just 
been received: 

“Senate passed joint resolution 
yesterday extending FHA until 
March 1, 1950. S. 2246, including 
Title 111 remains on calendar for 
next session.” 

In its report the Executive Council 
endorses the Sparkman middle-income 
housing bill. We reaffirm this endorse- 
ment. 

A eareful study of the payments 
which an average union family must 
spend for housing indicates that al- 
most one-half of their housing ex- 
pense must go toward meeting prin- 
cipal and interest payments on the 
money which made possible construc- 
tion of their home. 

Under the Sparkman bill, direct 
loans by the federal government 
would make possible a 3 per cent in- 
terest rate, compared to the 4% or 5 
per cent rate now prevailing on real 
estate loans. Savings made possible 
by the reduced interest rate, the co- 
operative non-profit form of organ- 
ization, and other provisions in the 
Sparkman bill would enable 4% room 
units constructed under this program 
to rent from $50-$60 a month. This 
compares with the actual average rent 
of $96 a month for the same size 
apartment under the existing FHA 
loan provisions. 

The Executive Council Report also 
comments on developments in the ad- 
ministration of the rent cortrol pro- 
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gram. Under the existing rent control 
law, many communities and a few 
states have utilized the “local option” 
provision to eliminate rent controls in 
their area. Im several cases, this has 
led to extreme hardship in which un- 
ion families have found their rents 
raised by as much as 30 per cent. 
Although we wish rent controls to be 
terminated as soon as practicable, it 
is vitally necessary that these controls 
be effectively maintained in those 
areas where the supply of new hous- 
ing accommodations is not yet equal 
to the demand. 

These recent developments in the 
field of housing make it abundantly 
clear that A. F. of L. unions must 
maintain particular vigilance on these 
matters during the coming year. Your 
committee is convinced that the most 
practical method of handling prob- 
lems of housing is through community- 
wide activity by local trade union 
groups. In particular we urge each 
Central Labor body and each Building 
Trades Council to establish a Housing 
Committee. As we view it, these Hous- 
ing Committees would have the fol- 
lowing functions: 

1. To take an active interest in local 
public housing and slum clearance 
projects under the new law, making 
certain that organized labor is fully 
represented. 

2. To follow developments in rent 
control, seeing that the interest of 
union families is protected. 

3. To stimulate interest in Labor’s 
“middle-income” housing program. 

(Committees, Local) — (1950, pp. 
214, 388) The E.C. submitted a com- 
prehensive report on housing to the 
convention. The report concluded 
with the following recommendations: 
“.. - it is important for each central 
labor union to appoint a housing com- 
mittee which will be active in all 
phases of housing problems in its own 
community. They will have three im- 
portant jobs to do in the next year: 

1. Renewed and intensified effort 
will be needed to make sure that the 
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much needed public housing program 
is given first priority in housing policy 
on the local, state and federal level. 
A. F. of L. groups should lead the 
fight against the campaign of the real 
estate interests to sabotage this vital- 
ly needed program. They should also 
play a prominent part in planning for 
the slum clearance and urban re- 
development programs. 

2. Support will also be needed from 
every A. F. of L. affiliate to secure 
the passage of the cooperative hous- 
ing program for middle-income fami- 
lies in the next session of Congress. 
This is the major unfinished item on 
Labor’s housing agenda and will be 
especially needed now because of the 
terrifically high cost of privately built 
housing. 

3. Every local A. F. of L. group in 
communities still under federal rent 
control should see to it that the neces- 
sary action is taken locally to extend 
rent control beyond the end of 1950 
if the housing shortage makes con- 
tinued rent controls necessary in its 
community.” 

(1950, p. 389) In adopting the re- 
port of the E.C. under the sub-title 
“The Housing Job Ahead” (p. 217, 
1950), the convention approved the 
committee recommendations as fol- 
lows: 


In concluding this section of their 
report, the Executive Council empha- 
sizes the need for establishing local 
housing committees. We wish to in- 
dorse most strongly this recommenda- 
tion. In the field of housing, local 
union committees can prove particu- 
larly valuable. Both the public hous- 
ing and slum clearance program are 
essentially locally administered. 
Whether these programs are devel- 
oped to fit the needs of the locality or 
whether they are killed or distorted 
to fit the recommendations of local 
real estate groups will depend in large 
measure upon the interest and activi- 
ties of the local labor organizations. 
In addition, the effectiveness of any 
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rent control program depends in large 
measure upon local support. 

For these reasons, we urge all cen- 
tral bodies which have not already 
done so to establish local housing 
committees which will work closely 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor Housing Committee in the fight 
for better housing for the American 
people. Only in this way can we at- 
tain our objective of a decent, com- 
fortable home for every American 
family. 

(1950, pp. 216, 389) The American 
Federation of Labor regards the pas- 
sage of the Housing Act of 1949 asa 


tremendous victory for the workers of 


this country, but we recognize that 
even this significant measure by no 
means completely meets the housing 
needs of the American people. 


toward solving the housing problems 
of low-income families with incomes 
of less than $2,000 a year. The pri- 
vate housing programs aided by the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans Administration have 
made possible the construction of mil- 
lions of homes and apartments which 
meet the family budget of families 
with incomes of $4,000 a year or more. 
Still largely neglected is the great 
majority of middle-income families 
with incomes of $2,500 to $4,000 a 
year, including most American work- 
ers. These are the families which are 
not eligible for admission to public 
housing and yet their incomes are not 
high enough for them to afford the 
new houses and apartments construct- 
ed under the FHA and VA programs. 
This group has been completely for- 
gotten in all of the housing legisla- 


tion which has thus far been enacted. 


With the increase in down payments 
required under the FHA and VA pro- 


The — 
public housing program will go far — 
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grams, they will be even less able than ~ 
before to afford dwellings privately — 


built. These middle-income families 
are indeed in the housing “no-man’s 
land.” 


Recognizing that most American — 
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workers are in this large group of 
middle-income families whose housing 
needs are not being met by existing 
legislation, the A. F. of L. has taken 
the leadership in developing a housing 
program specifically designed to meet 
the needs of middle-income families. 
In this effort, it has been joined by 
veterans, church, cooperative, housing 
and other groups whose combined ef- 
forts resulted in the passage of the 
public housing bill. 

(1950, p. 36) Res. 42: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled at Houston, Texas, condemn the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the National Association of 
Home Builders, the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League and their par- 
ticipating affiliates and associated or- 
ganizations for the unprincipled and 
undemocratic methods used by them 
to defeat the humanitarian housing 
program of the people and for weak- 
ening and undermining the processes 
of free democratic government by 
their scurrilous methods of attack, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That every local affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor is hereby requested to actively aid 
and support the public low-rent hous- 
ing program for low income families 
in their respective localities by edu- 
cating their members and joining with 
other labor, civic, religious, women’s, 
veterans’ and similar organizations to 
combat the destructive tactics of the 
organizations opposing the program 
and to provide the public with the 
truth and factual information to offset 
the untruths and misstatements of 
fact spread by the organizations here- 
in condemned, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as they 
deem necessary and desirable to join 
with other labor, fraternal, civic and 
religious organizations to conduct pro- 
grams and campaigns in support of 
the public low-rent housing program, 
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and that they give the widest pub- 
licity by all means available to this 
resolution to support the program of 
public low-rent housing, slum clear- 
ance, and veterans’ housing project. 

(1950, p. 387) This resolution is 
directed at the campaign of misinfor- 
mation and vilification being waged 
against low-rent public housing by the 
notorious real estate lobby. The reso- 
lution calls upon every local union 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to conduct an education- 
al campaign among their members to 
make clear the issues involved in the 
real estate lobby’s fight against pub- 
lic housing. 

The resolution also authorizes and 
directs the American Federation of 
Labor to take such steps as may be 
necessary to join with fraternal, civic, 
veteran, and religious groups in pro- 
moting low-rent public housing. In 
this connection it should be noted that 
at the present time the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Building and 
Construction Trades Department ac- 
tively support the work of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, a non- 
profit organization devoted to the in- 
terest of better housing for the fami- 
lies of America. 

(1950, pp. 36, 387) Res. 48: 
Resolved—That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled 
at Houston, Texas, go on record as 
reaffirming its complete support of the 
low-rent public housing program, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That we hereby urge 
each and every member and affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to give every support possible to the 
carrying out of the low-rent public 
housing program in each community 
in order that hundreds of thousands of 
low-income families may be moved as 
soon as possible out of unhealthful 
slums into decent homes in public 
housing projects. 

(1950, pp. 324, 387) Res. 100, a 
resolution originating in the conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
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Decorators and Paperhangers, called 
upon the E.C. of the A. F. of L. to de- 
mand of our legislators immediate ac- 
tion for passage of appropriate hous- 
ing bills, providing for a nation-wide 
government-sponsored housing pro- 
gram. 

(Advisory Committee) — (1951, p. 
432) 

Whereas—The Research Division of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy created by the Housing Act of 1948 
as amended is desirous of securing the 
advice and cooperation of the member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor, and 

Whereas—The objectives of the Re- 
search Division are to reduce the costs 
of housing without sacrifice of sound 
standards of design, construction, size 
and livability for adequate family life, 
and 


Whereas—In the attainment of these 
objectives, many problems are en- 
countered that affect Labor, manage- 
ment and the public, such as the ac- 
ceptance in use of new designs, mate- 
rials, techniques, methods of construc- 
tion, improvement of building codes, 
standardization of dimension and 
methods of assembly of building ma- 
terial and equipment, and 


Whereas—It would be of mutual 
benefit in securing the cooperation 
and advice of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in order to assure prac- 
tical and sound solutions to these com- 
plex problems, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appoint a standing 
committee to serve as an advisory 
body to the Research Division of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

(Program Proposed) — (1951, p. 
298) Res. 47 requested A. F. of L. to 
seek from Congress enactment of a 
national housing program as follows: 


(1) A sufficient volume of housing to 
provide decent homes for workers 
at rents they can afford to pay. 
Wherever possible, these homes 
should be privately built, but 
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where private builders cannot do 
the job, the Government must 
shoulder the responsibility. 


(2) Sufficient appropriations to per- 


~— 


mit construction of 135,000 low- — 


rent public housing units for low- 
income families, as contemplated 
in the Housing Act of 1949. 

(3 


~— 


gram as an essential part of the 
over-all anti-inflation program, 
including re-control of rents in 
many communities which have 
been decontrolled during the re- 
cent period, and be it further 

Resolved — That the appropriate 

agencies of the Government take af- 
firmative action to carry such a pro- 
gram into effect and to provide for: 
(1) Assurance of sufficient materials 
to meet essential housing require- 
ments. 
Greater modification of existing 
credit controls to permit lower 
down payments for low-cost 
houses in order to permit ordinary 
families without large accumu- 
lated savings to purchase new 
homes. 

(1951, p. 488) This resolution rec- 
commends a sufficient volume of hous- 
ing to provide decent homes for work- 
ers at rents they can afford to pay, 
sufficient appropriations to permit 
construction of 185,000 public low- 
rent housing units per year for low- 
income families, a strengthened rent 
control program including re-control 
of rent in de-controlled areas, assur- 
ance of sufficient materials to meet 
essential housing requirements and 
greater modification of existing credit 
controls to permit ordinary families 
without large accumulated savings to 
purchase new homes. 

(1951, p. 172) The Housing Com- 
mittee looks to affiliates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor through- 
out the country to support the 
fight for a housing program which 
can meet the needs of the defense 
emergency. In order to strengthen 
this drive, it is essential that local 
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A strengthened rent control pro- — 
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labor housing committees be estab- 
lished by central labor unions in those 
areas where they are not already in 
existence. Such committees should 
take an active part in all phases of 
local housing and rent control pro- 
grams and should also take the lead- 
ership in local activity for necessary 
housing legislation. 

(1951, pp. 94, 169, 438) The Execu- 
tive Council has presented a most 
complete and informative report on 
developments in the field of housing, 
including the Defense Housing Bill, 
Rent Control Amendments, Housing 
Requirements in the Defense Emer- 
gency, Public Housing, Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Redevolpment, Rent 
Control and A. F. of L. Housing Pro- 
gram. 

Defense Housing 


In outlining the housing require- 
ments in the defense emergency, the 
report points out that although there 
had been a relatively large amount 
of residential construction in the two 
or three years immediately preceding 
the Korean War, the nation entered 
the present defense emergency period 
with large unmet housing require- 
ments. 

The inadequacy of the existing sup- 
ply of housing was confirmed in the 
census of housing of 1950, indicating 
that millions of families are still liv- 
ing in rundown and overcrowded hous- 
ing accommodations. In 1950 at least 
one-fourth of all non-farm dwelling 
units were clearly inadequate for de- 
cent family living. 

When the nation entered the de- 
fense emergency in the summer of 
1950 there was still an acute housing 
shortage. Many existing houses were 
clearly substandard and the new 
houses and apartments that had been 
built since the war were inadequate 
from the standpoint of quality and 
yet far too expensive for most work- 
ers to afford. 


A large volume of housing construc- 
tion was maintained until the spring 
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of 1951, at which time there appeared 
increasing signs that housing con- 
struction might be sharply curtailed 
in the coming months. During the first 
six months of 1951, 575,000 new units 
were started which was one-fourth 
less than in the first half of 1950. 

Falling off in residential construc- 
tion was due to two major factors: 
(1) Credit regulations established by 
the Government in October, 1950 (Reg- 
ulation X), which required high down 
payments for the lower-price houses; 
(2) a shortage of a mortgage credit 
which began in the spring of 1951 also 
contributed to the falling off of home- 
building activity. 

With the stepping up of the defense 
program after the Korean outbreak it 
at once became evident that a sub- 
stantial amount of new housing facili- 
ties would be necessary in expanding 
defense centers. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. called attention 
to this need as early as August 1950, 
when it declared that workers in de- 
fense areas must be assured of decent 
housing and adequate community fa- 
cilities. 

Despite the clear need for defense 
housing, virtually nothing was done 
for an entire year after the beginning 
of the Korean War. 

In August, 1951, the House Banking 
and Currency Committee reported out 
a very inadequate bill which was final- 
ly enacted into law. 

It is clear that the new law will do 
little to provide the critically needed 
defense housing in defense areas that 
defense workers can afford. The inac- 
tion of Congress is tragic in the face 
of the developing need for defense 
housing. 

The Executive Council has stated, 
“In order to make sure that defense 
workers and their families are ade- 
quately housed, we must undertake 
immediately a large-scale defense 
housing program. The planning of this 
program must be dovetailed com- 
pletely with our industrial expansion 
program. 
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“Adequate housing for defense 
workers must be available at the time 
the new defense plants begin opera- 
tions. 

“Furthermore, the rental units built 
in defense centers must be available 
to the workers at rents they can af- 
ford to pay.” 

In the early summer of 1951, dele- 
gations of union representatives from 
defense centers throughout the coun- 
try came into Washington to urge 
their Congressmen to take immediate 
action to provide housing in defense 
centers suitable for incoming defense 
workers and their families. As has 
been already indicated, the bill which 
Congress finally passed completely 
failed to meet this objective. 

Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of this portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 


Public Housing 


This portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report stresses the fact that the 
Housing Act of 1949 authorized an 
average yearly construction of about 
135,000 low-rent public housing units 
for low-income families. The report 
points out that the real estate interests 
which had lost the fight against pub- 
lic housing in Congress attempted 
through local referendums to prevent 
the program from getting underway. 
The real estate lobby succeeeded in 
killing the public housing program in 
twenty-four cities. They also won a 
referendum in California by a very 
close margin the effect of which will 
be to require a separate vote in each 
community before it can undertake a 
public housing program. Similar bills 
were enacted in Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Texas. 

The report points out that Congress 
recently enacted into law a bill which 
limits the number of new units to be 
constructed during the Federal fiscal 
year 1952, commencing with July 1st 
to 50,000 units. This is still far below 
the 135,000 units authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1949, which the 
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American Federation of Labor re- 
gards as the minimum which should 
be provided to meet the desperate 
need of low-income families now liy- 
ing in slums. 

Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of this portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 


Rent Control 

Under this section of the Executive 
Council’s Report it is pointed out that 
the housing problems of workers were 
made more difficult during the past 
year by the continued weakening of 
the federal rent control program. The 
real estate interests throughout the 
country were pushing through decon- 
trol of local communities and taking 
advantage of the so-called “local op- 
tion” clause of the rent control law. 
By July, 1951, rent control had been 
removed in 1,200 communities through- 
out the country through the “local 
option” method. 

As early as August, 1950, the Ex- 
ecutive Council urged immediate 
amendment of the rent control law to 
permit recontrol of decontrolled com- 
munities and to strengthen controls 
where they still existed. The A. F. of 
L. regards an effective rent control 
program as a very necessary part of 
the overall anti-inflation program. 

The rent control sections of the De- 
fense Production Act as enacted on 
June 380th were considerably weaker 
than those recommended by the A. F. 
of L. The Council’s report highlights 
the following four points: 

1. The rent control program would 
be extended until June 30, 1952 in- 
stead of for the duration of the de- 
fense emergency as the A. F. of L. 
recommended. 

2. The so-called “local option” sys- 
tem would be continued but it would 
be considerably modified. Rent con- 
trols could be established whether or 
not controls had ever previously ex- 
isted in the area in localities certified 
as “critical defense areas” by the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Director of 
Defense Mobilization, acting jointly. 
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An area would still have the right to 
remove rent controls by the “local op- 
tion” method but it could be recon- 
trolled after thirty days if it was des- 
ignated a “critical defense area.” 
Moreover, once an area was desig- 
nated a “critical defense area” the 
Government would have the right to 
control all housing accommodations in 
the area, including those which here- 
tofore have been exempt from rent 
control. The amendments further pro- 
vide that in any area designated as a 
“critical defense area” credit controls 
on housing must be relaxed. 

3. While states and localities would 
be permitted to maintain local rent 
control programs, the Federal Govern- 
ment would have the right to estab- 
lish controls in any state or locality 
which had its own rent control pro- 
gram if rents in that area increased 
by more than the U.S. average as in- 
dicated by the BLS cost of living in- 
dex for a period of six months. 

4. Most serious of all, the amend- 
ments provide for an across the board 
20 per cent increase over the June 30, 
1947 level in rents in controlled areas 
less increases obtained by the land- 
lords since that date. The American 
Federation of Labor had recommended 
that rent increases be allowed only 
where landlords had actual increases 
in costs. 

Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of this portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 

Slum Clearance and Urban 
Redevelopment 


Under this section the Executive 
Council points out that the Housing 
Act of 1949 in addition to the provid- 
ing for low-rent public housing for 
low-income families also contained a 
provision for a nationwide program 
of slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment. The Act authorized one bil- 
lion dollars in loans and five hundred 
million in capital grants over a five- 
year period to assist localities in car- 
rying out local slum clearance and ur- 
ban redevelopment programs. 
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With the curtailment of housing 
construction, and particularly the cut- 
back in the low-rent public housing 
program, it became apparent that ac- 
tual slum demolition would have to be 
postponed in most areas until after 
the defense emergency. 

The Council urges that with the 
planning of urban redevelopment go- 
ing ahead in a large number of cities 
it is important that union members 
make sure that such plans are geared 
to overall community objectives. It is 
particularly important that the rede- 
velopment projects contribute to and 
certainly not hinder development of 
more adequate housing for low and 
middle income families. 


A. F. of L. Housing Program 


This portion of the Council’s Report 
points out that the fight for an ade- 
quate housing program during the de- 
fense emergency has been led by the 
Housing Committee of the A. F. of L. 

The Housing Committee looks to 
affiliates of the A. F. of L. throughout 
the country to support the fight for a 
housing program which can meet the 
needs of the defense emergency. In 
order to strengthen this drive it is es- 
sential that local labor housing com- 
mittees be established by Central La- 
bor Unions in those areas where they 
are not already in existence. Such 
committees should take an active part 
in all phases of local housing and rent 
control programs and should also take 
the leadership in local activity for 
necessary housing legislation. 

(1951, p. 438) In outlining the hous- 
ing requirements in the defense emer- 
gency, the report points out that al- 
though there had been a relatively 
large amount of residential construc- 
tion in the two or three years imme- 
diately preceding the Korean War, the 
nation entered the present defense 
emergency period with large unmet 
housing requirements. 

The inadequacy of the existing sup- 
ply of housing was confirmed in the 
census of housing of 1950, indicating 
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that millions of families are still liv- 
ing in rundown and overcrowded hous- 
ing accommodations. In 1950 at least 
one-fourth of all non-farm dwelling 
units were clearly inadequate for de- 
cent family living. 

When the nation entered the de- 
fense emergency in the summer of 
1950 there was still an acute housing 
shortage. Many existing houses were 
clearly substandard and the new 
houses and apartments that had been 
built since the war were inadequate 
from the standpoint of quality and yet 
far too expensive for most workers to 
afford. 

A large volume of housing construc- 
tion was maintained until the spring 
of 1951, at which time there appeared 
increasing signs that housing con- 
struction might be sharply curtailed in 
the coming months. During the first 
six months of 1951, 575,000 new units 
were started which was one-fourth 
less than in the first half of 1950. 

Falling off in residential construc- 
tion was due to two major factors: 
(1) Credit regulations established by 
the Government in October, 1950 
(Regulation X), which required high 
down payments for the lower-priced 
houses; (2) a shortage of a mortgage 
credit which began in the spring of 
1951 also contributed to the falling off 
of home-building activity. 

With the stepping up of the defense 
program after the Korean outbreak it 
at once became evident that a substan- 
tial amount of new housing facilities 
would be necessary in expanding de- 
fense centers. The Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. called attention to 
this need as early as August, 1950, 
when it declared that workers in de- 
fense areas must be assured of decent 
housing and adequate community 
facilities. 

Despite the clear need for defense 
housing, virtually nothing was done 
for an entire year after the beginning 
of the Korean war. 

In August, 1951, the House Banking 
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and Currency Committee reported out 
a very inadequate bill which was final- 
ly enacted into law. 

It is clear that the new law will do 
little to provide the critically needed 
defense housing in defense areas that 
defense workers can afford. The in- 
action of Congress is tragic in the 
face of the developing need for de- 
fense housing. 

The Executive Council has stated, 
“In order to make sure that defense 
workers and their families are ade- 
quately housed, we must undertake 
immediately a large-scale defense 
housing program. The planning of 
this program must be dovetailed com- 
pletely with our industrial expansion 
program. 

“Adequate housing for defense 
workers must be available at the time 
the new defense plants begin opera- 
tions. 

“Furthermore, the rental units built 
in defense centers must be available 
to the workers at rents they can af- 
ford to pay.” 

In the early summer of 1951, dele- 
gations of union representatives from 
defense centers throughout the coun- 
try came into Washington to urge 
their Congressmen to take immediate 
action to provide housing in defense 
centers suitable for incoming defense 
workers and their families. As has 
been already indicated, the bill which 
Congress finally passed completely 
failed to meet this objective. 


(1951, p. 2983) Res. 48: 

Whereas—The Housing Act of 1949 
had as its objective the provision of a 
decent home for every American fam- 
ily, and 

Whereas—The action of the House 
of Representatives, in limiting the 
Public Housing Program to 5,000 units 
for next year on the pretext that such 
drastic limitation is necessary to save 
material and labor for other defense 
needs, places a disproportionate bur- 
den on the poorest families in the land 
and subjects them to further exploita- 
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tion by real estate profiteers, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled at San Francisco, California, 
September 17, 1951, protest the dras- 
tic cut in public housing voted by the 
House of Representatives, and that 
both houses of Congress be called up- 
on to authorize the building of the 
75,000 units requested by the Presi- 
Ment. «275° - 

(1951, p. 488) This resolution calls 
for a protest against action of the 
House of Representatives on a bill to 
limit to 5,000 units the number of new 
public low-rent units for families of 
low income during the federal fiscal 
year 1952, and that Congress be urged 
to authorize a minimum of 75,000 
units as requested by the President. 

Inasmuch as the House of Repre- 
sentatives has subsequently increased 
the 5,000 figure to 50,000 units per 
year, and inasmuch as Resolution No. 
47 recommends construction of 135,000 
units per year, your committee recom- 
mends that this resolution be consid- 
ered as being included in and a part 
of Resolution No. 47. 

{Slum Clearance and Urban Rede- 
velopment) — (1951, p. 440) Under 
this section the Executive Council 
points out that the Housing Act of 
1949 in addition to the providing for 
low-rent public housing for low-in- 
come families also contained a provi- 
sion for a nation-wide program of 
slum clearance and urban develop- 
ment. The Act authorized one billion 
dollars in loans and five hundred mil- 
lion in capital grants over a five-year 
period to assist localities in carrying 
out local slum clearance and urban re- 
development programs. 

With the curtailment of housing 
construction, and particularly the cut- 
back in the low-rent public housing 
program, it became apparent that 
actual slum demolition would have to 
be postponed in most areas until after 
the defense emergency. 

The Council urges that with the 
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planning of urban redevelopment go- 
ing ahead in a large number of cities 
it is important that union members 
make sure that such plans are geared 
to overall community objectives. It is 
particularly important that the rede- 
velopment projects contribute to and 
certainly not hinder development of 
more adequate housing for low and 
middle income families. 

(Housing Program)—(1952, p. 47) 
Res. 71 called attention to the critical 
housing needs of workers and their 
families and presented a specific leg- 
islative program embodying: 

1. Appropriation of funds adequate 
to assure decent housing for every 
defense worker and his family at 
costs he can afford to pay; 

2. Authorization of annual construc- 
tion of 135,000 units of low-rent 
public housing as intended in the 
Housing Act of 1949; 

3. A program of federal low-cost, 
long-term loans for cooperative 
housing for middle-income fami- 
lies; 

4. Restoration of federal rent controls 
wherever they are needed to hold 
down skyrocketing rents. 

(P. 502) We have won only defen- 
sive victories during the past year in 
our continued fight for better housing 
for all the American people. Through 
the efforts of the Housing Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and with effective support of our affili- 
ates, especially in the Building and 
Construction Trades, we have suc- 
ceeded in preserving from complete 
destruction the low-rent public hous- 
ing program. We have obtained some 
defense housing, although not nearly 
enough and admittedly not the right 
kind. In addition, we have stalled 
complete removal of rent controls. 

But it is not enough merely to pre- 
vent the wholesale destruction of the 
housing programs Labor has fought 
for and successfully launched in the 
past. We must go on the offensive for 
the realization of Labor’s housing pro- 
gram in full. 
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We concur in the purpose of this 
resolution which seeks the widest pos- 
sible support for the early enactment 
of the most essential sound housing 
legislation in the next session of Con- 
gress. This should be done after a 
careful reappraisal of current condi- 
tions and housing needs and with the 
fullest participation of all the affiliates 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

(1952, p. 188) In reviewing the 
various phases of housing—defense 
housing, public housing, slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment and 
rent control—the Executive Council 
submitted to the convention the fol- 
lowing general program for the 
future: 

In the last two decades the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has consist- 
ently maintained leadership in the 
drive toward the objective of a good 
home for every American family. Re- 
cently, we have been confronted with 
stronger and more insidious opposi- 
tion on the part of organized special 
interests and reactionaries. In fact, 
had it not been for the broad public 
support of sound housing programs 
mobilized by the National Housing 
Conference with our active help, much 
of what we have accomplished over a 
period of years would have been de- 
stroyed.... 

In looking ahead, we recognize the 
need for intensifying our activities for 
better housing and in bringing about 
closer and more active participation in 
this work by all of our affiliates. A 
standing Housing Committee should 
be established by every central labor 
union so as to strengthen Labor’s 
service as well as leadership within 
each community. 

The time has come for us to take 
stock of the housing situation, to re- 
view the existing programs, and to 
develop new ones. The quality of 
housing determines very largely the 
character and the living standard of 
each community. Although few com- 
munities can cope with their entire 
housing problem singlehanded, good 
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housing is very largely a communi 
problem inseparable from community 
planning and development of commu: 
nity facilities. 

Housing is an essential part of the 
American standard of living as well 
as to employment stability. Labor’s 
approach to housing calls for a fresh 
reexamination of the problem and for 
the development of new comprehen- 
sive programs. We urge that our 
Housing Committee be charged with 
the responsibility of undertaking 
broad study of the country’s future 
housing needs and the development of 
a new program to meet these needs b 
appropriate local, state, and national 
action. 

(P. 502) The ability to obtain 
adequate housing accommodations, 
within their financial reach, is one 
of the foremost problems of the 
American worker and his family. 
Over a period of many years, the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates have pioneered in both pub- 
lic and private effort for better hous- 
ing and better community planning 
and development. 

Much progress has been made in re- 
cent years. The A. F. of L. slogan of 
“a good home for every American 
family,” has not only gained nation- 
wide approval, but has also become 
the statutory objective in our national 
legislation. Yet, as the Bxecutive 
Council reports, the tide of opposition 
to the necessary housing programs 
and sound housing legislation has been 
rising. Special interest lobbies have 
placed Congress under a heavy pres- 
sure to emasculate and weaken the 
comprehensive program embodied in 
the Housing Act of 1949 and to deny 
the funds needed to carry it out. Dur- 
ing the past year, we have succeeded — 
in holding the line against this attack — 
and in preserving the essential fea-— 
tures of the program from outright 
destruction. 

We wholeheartedly commend the 
Housing Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor for the effective 
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work it has done. We agree with 
the Executive Council that while 
we must press forward toward our 
established housing goals, the time 
has come to review the existing pro- 
grams and to develop new ones. We 
therefore ask that the A. F. of L. 
Housing Committee undertake this 
task at the earliest opportunity. We 
also recommend that the Housing 
Committee consider the possibility of 
calling, at an early date, a national 
conference under its sponsorship in 
which representatives of our affiliates 
throughout the country would have an 
opportunity to take part. The purpose 
of such a conference would be to re- 
view our national housing needs, focus 
national attention on them, and for- 
mulate an up-to-date and forward- 
looking housing program. 

There is an urgent need to provide, 
with public assistance where neces- 
sary, housing for workers and their 
families in defense production areas. 
Provision of publicly-aided low-rent 
housing is increasingly necessary. 
Above all, concentrated effort should 
be made to devise and carry out a 
comprehensive program of middle-in- 
come housing to take care of the needs 
of wage earners receiving between $50 
and $80 a week. At the same time, it 
is imperative that we undertake a 
thorough study of the activities of the 
private builders under the existing 
programs and evaluate the soundness 
of numerous guarantees extended to 
builders and mortgage lenders under 
the existing laws. Means should also 
be found to protect the interests of 
the home buyers and assure the sound- 
ness of private home construction. 

Wage earners’ incomes throughout 
the country have been threatened with 
the immediate prospect of rising rents 
due to the greatly weakened federal 
rent control. We ask that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor insist on the 
extension of rent controls wherever 
they are needed beyond the date of 
April 30, 1953, set by the last Con- 


gress. 
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(1953, p. 213) Much of our existing 
housing supply is of poor quality. Too 
many of the houses that are now being 
built are below minimum standards of 
adequacy for family living. Recent 
studies indicate that a large propor- 
tion of home buyers have found that 
their new homes have lacked sufficient 
living space and storage facilities for 
suitable family life. 

Very little rental housing has been 
built since the war and even the units 
that have become available have been 
too costly for most families. Unable 
to obtain rental accommodations with- 
in their means, many workers have 
sought to purchase houses, only to find 
that most of the houses being built 
for sale are far too expensive for 
middle income families. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and Veterans Administration 
programs protect the banks and other 
mortgage-lending institutions against 
possible default by the borrower but 
neither the purchaser of the house nor 
the workers engaged in building it are 
afforded any protection. 

The A. F. of L. has urged that the 
interests of home buyers under these 
programs should be protected by re- 
quiring builders to sign a warranty 
against structural defects that may 
develop within the first two years 
after completion of the house. This 
proposal was again presented in the 
Congressional hearings by the A. F. 
of L. and was approved by the House 
as an amendment to the 1953 Housing 
Act, but failed to get Senate ap- 
proval. We have also urged the adop- 
tion of a plan which would permit 
home purchasers to delay their reg- 
ular payments for a limited period 
without losing their property if they 
are forced to do so by unemployment, 
illness, death in the family or other 
emergency. We have also asked that 
all builders under the FHA and VA 
programs be required to pay their em- 
ployees at least the wage prevailing 
in the locality... . 

(1953, p. 217) Whether we are suc- 
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cessful in assuring a decent home to 
every family will in large part deter- 
mine whether we can make it possible 
for all families to enjoy an American 
standard of living. Success in achiev- 
ing our housing goals will also play 
an important role in sustaining a high 
level of economic activity and full 
employment. ... 

(P. 218) The cooperation and sup- 
port which our Housing Committee has 
received from our local affiliates has 
greatly enhanced the effectiveness of 
our housing activities. We can further 
strengthen our efforts both in the local 
communities and for support of our 
national housing policies if each cen- 
tral labor body will establish a local 
Standing Committee on Housing. 


The housing programs for which 
Labor has fought for many years are 
under powerful attack by forces which 
would not only prevent future housing 
progress, but would destroy the many 
gains of recent years. Organized la- 
bor is challenged to defend the great 
gains won with so much direct effort 
on its part. Labor must also recognize 
that new times and new conditions 
have created new needs in housing as 
in all other parts of our economy. 
Our Housing Committee should study 
and develop new policies and new pro- 
grams boldly set to meet future needs 
for better housing and for well- 
planned community development. 


(P. 561) In order to meet fully the 
housing requirements of our growing 
population and to replace slum and 
other substandard dwellings with liv- 
able soundly constructed and well- 
planned houses, there is an urgent 
need for expansion of residential con- 
struction. Yet we find that the rate of 
home building is slowing down, large- 
ly due to the failure of Congress and 
the administrative agencies to afford 
positive encouragement for construc- 
tion of adequate homes for low and 
middle income families within their 
means. 

Indeed, as the Executive Council re- 
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ports, no affirmative measures have 
been adopted to encourage housing 
construction in the areas of most ur- 
gent need. On the contrary, respond- 
ing to the pressures of the real estate, 
landlord and banking interests, a re- 
actionary majority in Congress has 
not only cut the construction of low- 
rent housing to only 20,000 units, but 
also secured action to terminate the 
low-rent public housing program for 
low-income families. Federal rent 


controls were likewise killed except in’ 


a handful of defense areas. In addi- 


tion, the Administration has raised in-_ 


terest rates for government-guaran- 
teed mortgages thus increasing the al- 
ready high costs of home ownership. 
All this adds up to less housing for 
low and moderate income families, 
while millions of tenants have been 
deprived of all protection against de- 
mands of landlords for unwarranted 
rent increases. 


In the face of the most difficult odds, 
the Housing Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has done 
everything possible to stem this tide 
of reaction against urgently-needed 
housing programs. As the Executive 
Council emphasizes in its report, the 
Housing Committee must have fullest 
cooperation and support of each of our 
local affiliates if we are to overcome 
the current full-fledged attack against 
the low-rent housing program and se- 
cure adoption of forward-looking pol- 
icies and programs to meet current 
housing needs. 


We agree with the Executive Coun- 
cil that while we must work for rein- 
statement of federal aid for low-rent 
public housing and defend other 
worthwhile housing programs against 
the all out attacks of the enemies of 
housing progress, we must also rec- 
ognize that we have a positive respon- 
sibility to develop new programs to 
meet new conditions and new needs. 
Our Housing Committee has estimated 
that the nation will need 12.5 million 
new housing units during the next six 
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years, or more than 2 million units a 
year. We recommend that the Housing 
Committee give further intensive 
study to the national housing require- 
ments and formulate a housing pro- 
gram which will assure the needed 
level of construction and make possi- 
ble good housing in well-planned com- 
munities for all families. 


(1958, pp. 4388, 434, 562) Several 
resolutions (Nos. 97, 98. 99, 111, 128) 
with like objectives were considered 
by the convention in connection with 
the report of the Executive Council 
and the report of the convention com- 
mittee on the general subject was ap- 
proved as follows (P. 562): 


All five of these resolutions call for 
a fresh and intensified effort by the 
American Federation of Labor to se- 
cure the realization of an effective 
program for better housing that would 
meet the housing need throughout the 
nation. These resolutions are similar 
in purpose and will serve to reinforce 
recommendations made to this con- 
vention by the Executive Council with 
respect to housing. 


There has been a serious setback in 
the country’s progress toward provid- 
ing needed housing within the finan- 
cial reach of families of moderate 
means and in the redevelopment of 
our cities and towns with the partici- 
pation of local, state and federal agen- 
cies. The housing program of the Fed- 
eral Government has fallen far behind. 
The attainment of the housing goals 
supported by the American Federation 
of Labor and embodied by Congress in 
the Housing Act of 1949 has moved 
further out of reach. 


Ground has been lost in moving to- 
ward our housing goals because of the 
persistent and powerful pressures on 
the part of selfish interests in real es- 
tate, home building and home financ- 
ing. In recent years, our efforts to 
carry out the program previously out- 
lined and approved by Congress have 
been largely defensive. We believe 
that Labor should take a fresh look 
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at the national housing requirements, 
take full account of the new needs 
and changing conditions and come for- 
ward with new proposals that would 
meet with widespreaed support, not 
only within the labor movement but 
also throughout the communities of 
the nation. We feel confident that the 
American Federation of Labor, with 
the leadership of its Housing Commit- 
tee, can successfully secure Congres- 
sional consideration and broad support 
of the objectives outlined in these 
resolutions. We therefore urge in- 
creased activity by the A. F. of L. in 
the housing field in the coming year 
and call for practical support of these 
efforts by all of our affiliates. 


(1954, pp. 163-4, 169-77, 512) The 
Executive Council submitted to the 
convention a comprehensive report on 
the subject of housing and activities 
of the permanent A. F. of L. Com- 
mittee on Housing. The convention 
committee reported on the subject and 
their statements and recommenda- 
tions were unanimously approved as 
follows: 


With each year that housing con- 
struction has been held down to a 
grossly inadequate level, the backlog 
of America’s housing needs has be- 
come ever greater. Our Housing Com- 
mittee reported to our convention last 
year, and independent experts have 
since agreed, that the housing con- 
struction rate of a little more than one 
million units a year maintained during 
the past five years, must be doubled in 
order to provide for the needs of our 
expanding population and to replace 
the slums and other substandard 
dwellings in which millions of families 
are still forced to live. 


But, as the Executive Council re- 
ports, an appalling lack of understand- 
ing and concern with this vital prob- 
lem has been shown in the extremely 
inadequate and indeed retrogressive 
policies proposed by the Administra- 
tion and enacted by the Congress. The 
past year has seen sensational dis- 
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closures of shocking corruption and 
swindles in the Federal mortgage in- 
surance programs. These frauds have 
fattened the pockets of real estate 
developers, builders and contractors 
to the tune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Yet the Administration and 
the Congress have taken only ineffec- 
tive and halting measures to prevent 
further fraud and corruption. 


Callous to the desperate need of 
low-income families for decent homes, 
Congress has reduced the authoriza- 
tion for low-rent public housing to 
only 35,000 units, with occupancy re- 
stricted to families displaced by slum 
clearance. In all but killing the public 
housing program, Congress even dis- 
regarded the President’s recommenda- 
tion for a token 140,000 low-rent units 
to be built over a four-year period. 
For much needed slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment, the Congress, 
upon request of the Administration, 
has substituted the misnamed “urban 
renewal” scheme which emphasizes 
renovation and rehabilitation of worn- 
out structures instead of clearance 
and rebuilding of the ever-expanding 
slum areas that blight our metro- 
politan centers. The requirements of 
middle-income families for both rental 
and sales housing within their means 
has been all but ignored. While the 
mandatory builder’s warranty against 
structural defects on houses built with 
Federal financial assistance, long 
fought for by our Federation, has at 
last been enacted, Congress has failed 
to provide for other equally needed 
protection for the home buyer. 


The Housing Committee of the 
A. F. of L. has been in the fore- 
front of the forces which have fought 
against the combined opposition of the 
Administration and the real estate 
lobby to save from destruction hard- 
won housing programs for the people. 
While the housing program has been 
seriously gutted, the fight for a better- 
housed America is by no means lost. 
Redoubled support of every local 
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affiliate will give our Housing Com- 


mittee new strength to lead an all-out 
drive for enactment of an effective 
large-scale public housing and slum 
clearance program. 

As the Executive Council empha- 
sizes, the doubled rate of residential 
construction, which we must have in 
order to meet the housing needs of 


our nation, could help immeasurably ~ 
in the national effort to regain eco- — 


nomic prosperity and full employment, 
Because the housing programs and 
policies developed in the past, however 


suited they may have been then, can — 


no longer be adequate for the needs 
of today and tomorrow, our Housing 


Committee has wisely devoted con- 


siderable effort to development of new 
techniques and new programs. The 
necessary preliminary steps and plan- 
ning are well advanced. We recom- 
mend that the Housing Committee 
continue its efforts so that, in coopera- 
tion with other pro-housing forces, the 
American Federation of Labor can 
recommend to the forthcoming 84th 
Congress an up-to-date and compre- 
hensive housing program which will 
assure a greatly increased rate of 
housing construction and make ayvail- 
able to all families the opportunity to 
obtain good homes in well-planned 
communities, 

(1954, page 176) A housing con- 
struction rate of at least two million 
units a year is our estimate of what 
is needed to assure a good home to 
every American family. It is also the 
objective which provides the test of 
the adequacy of housing policies and 
programs. This doubled level of hous- 
ing construction must be achieved as 
quickly as possible and then main- 
tained as a minimum rate of activity if 
housing is to play its full role in sup- 
porting the nation’s economy. Rapid 
attainment of this goal is particularly 
essential now to help bring the coun- 
try back to full prosperity, Since hous- 
ing includes not only construction, but 
also household equipment, furnishings 
and a wide variety of community sery- 
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ices and facilities, it, more than any 
other sector of our economy, offers the 
greatest opportunity for expansion of 
economic activity and employment. 

Construction of a minimum of two 
million housing units a year will not 
be possible unless the nation’s housing 
program is directed primarily toward 
assuring the availability of good 
housing within their means to millions 
of low- and middle-income families 
which are still ill-housed. To realize 
this goal will require authorization 
and construction of at least 200,000 
low-rent public housing units a year 
for low income families. For middle- 
income families, new techniques and 
new methods of financing will be re- 
quired to make mortgage funds avail- 
able at low interest rates and for 
longer amortization periods. Priority 
and government aids for middle-in- 
come housing should go to co-operative 
and non-profit groups since coopera- 
tive housing provides the best housing 
for the least money. Unfortunately 
it is not enough to enact these pro- 
grams, difficult as it is. Even then 
they will not succeed unless the ad- 
ministration of federal housing pro- 
grams is revamped so that the tight 
control of special interests is elimi- 
nated and the welfare of home owners 
and tenants becomes the paramount 
concern, 

Our Housing Committee has taken 
advantage of every opportunity to 
place the housing policies and pro- 
grams of the A. F. of L. before the 
Congress and Administrative agencies. 

Recognizing that the Federation’s 
efforts cannot be successful without 
broad support of our affiliates and 
members, the Housing Committee has 
sought to inform our affiliates of im- 
portant housing developments on the 
Washington scene. To strengthen its 
work, the Committee has had the ad- 
vantage of reports by many local 
affiliates of noteworthy local housing 
developments. The Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department has as- 
sisted and closely cooperated with the 
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Committee in all of its activities. The 
National Housing Conference, with 
our active support, has been effective 
in bringing to the notice of Congress 
and of local citizens the grave jeop- 
ardy to the hard-won housing pro- 
grams and the need for expansion of 
the nation’s housing effort. 

Labor should not underestimate the 
force of the onslaught the foes of 
housing are making on the programs 
for which we have long striven. Our 
Federation must successfully meet this 
challenge so that housing programs 
for the people are not sacrificed to the 
greed of speculative interests. But 
merely to repel the attack is not 
enough. Labor must keep the lead it 
has held in the past in developing 
new policies and new programs, at- 
tuned to the requirements of a grow- 
ing America, which will assure good 
homes to all families. 

Res. 59, 60, 61, 85 and 90. 

(Pp. 392, 398, 394, 404, 406, 512) 

These resolutions forcefully direct 
attention to the tragic deficiencies in 
existing housing programs and to the 
inadequacy of the current level of 
housing construction. They call for a 
renewed and intensified effort to se- 
cure enactment of an effective for- 
ward-looking housing program to 
meet the housing needs of the entire 
nation. 

The progressive measures recom- 
mended by these resolutions stand in 
sharp contrast to the utterly inade- 
quate, and indeed retrogressive, hous- 
ing legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress. The boast of an Administration 
spokesman before this Convention that 
one of the Administration’s achieve- 
ments is a “dynamic public housing 
program” is absolutely untenable in 
the light of the cutback of that pro- 
gram to a mere 35,000 units. Indeed, 
the crippling of the low-rent public 
housing program has dealt a grievous 
blow to the hopes of low-income fam- 
ilies to move out of unlivable slums 
into houses fit for family living. 

The 1954 housing law has given 
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new strength to the reactionary real 
estate lobby in its determined drive 
to stop new public housing construc- 
tion. Not content with halting con- 
struction of new public housing, these 
selfish interests have launched a cam- 
paign to force cities to sell to private 
interests low-rent public housing 
projects now providing decent housing 
to hundreds of thousands of low-in- 
come families. This is a challenge 
which we must meet. 


Our Federation must exert every 
possible effort to save from destruc- 
tion hard-won housing programs for 
the people. But even this is not 
enough. It is also our responsibility to 
take the lead in the development of 
new housing policies and programs to 
meet new needs created by new con- 
ditions. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
led by its Housing Committee is pre- 
pared to measure up to this responsi- 
bility, on behalf of its own members 
and all the American people. We ask 
for the full and active support of our 
members and affiliates to achieve the 
housing goals of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(1955, p. 193) In testimony before 
the Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees, the A. F. of L. 
pointed out the utter inadequacy of 
the law enacted last year and the 
futility of the minor amendments to 
the 1954 act requested by the Ad- 
ministration. Instead, our Federation 
called for enactment of a bold com- 
prehensive housing program geared 
to the nation’s fundamental housing 
requirements. Included among the 
A. F. of L.s’ recommendations were 
the following: 

1. Authorization for annual con- 
struction of at least 200,000 
low-rent public housing units to 
provide decent housing for low- 
income families. 

2. Provision for low-cost, long- 
amortization loans for coopera- 
tive, non-profit rental, and sales 
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housing for middle-income fam- — 


ilies. 
3. Authorization of an additional 


$500 million for slum clearance ~ 


and urban redevelopment with 
emphasis primarily on 
clearance and genuine city re- 
building and reliance on lesser 
measures, such as the “rehabili- 
tation” and “conservation” 
stressed in the Administration’s 
so-called “urban renewal” pro- 


gram, only where clearly feas- 


ible and economical. 


4. Strengthening of the limited co- 


operative housing program ad- 


ministered by the Federal Hous- — 


ing Administration. 

5. Protection of home buyers from 
loss of their properties due to 
unemployment, illness and other 
emergencies, 


6. Requirement for payment of the 
prevailing wage to all employes 
engaged in construction of hous- 
ing under all programs involving 
federal financial assistance. 


(1955, p. 197) During the past year 
the A. F. of L. continued in the fore- 
front of all efforts to obtain better 
housing for the American people. Our 
Federation has sought to improve and 
extend existing housing programs and 
to develop new programs to make pos- 
sible the achievement of the goal of 2 
million homes a year. We have con- 
stantly emphasized that only by 
bringing good housing within the 
reach of all families will it be possible 
to achieve the 2-million-unit rate in 
residential construction activity, the 
minimum needed to meet the nation’s 
housing requirements... . 


The Housing Committee has sought 
to utilize every opportunity to advance 
the objectives of the A. F. of L. hous- 
ing program. The Committee has ef- 
fectively presented labor’s housing 
principles and policies to the members 
of Congress and to the agencies ad- 
ministering government housing pro- 
grams. It has also sought to en- 


slum | 


as 
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courage the fullest possible support 
for our housing program on the part 
of all A. F. of L. affiliates and mem- 
bers. The active assistance and co- 
operation which the Committee has 
received from the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department has 
greatly enhanced the effectiveness of 
its activity. As in other years, the 
National Housing Conference has done 
a valuable job in coordinating and 
strengthening the efforts of citizens’ 
organizations, both locally and nation- 
wide, in support of forward-looking 
housing legislation. 

The past year may have witnessed 
a turning point in the heretofore 
steady deterioration of housing pro- 
grams for the people. The slight but 
significant expansion Congress has 
authorized in the public housing pro- 
gram and the removal of crippling 
restrictions from its administration 
could be the harbinger of more sig- 
nificant housing advances in the fu- 
ture, but to win lasting victory for 
labor’s housing program will require 
hard work and active support of all 
affiliates and members. Organized 
labor must continue to lead in the 
unrelenting fight to assure the oppor- 
tunity for all families to live in good 
homes. 

(Defense, Post-War) (1940, p. 133- 
34) On the basis of the recommenda- 
tion of the Housing Committee, the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor made a strong 
declaration in support of the USHA 
participation in defense housing con- 
struction. The Council said: 

War abroad is already creating new 
conditions in our economy, most im- 
portant of which is the syphoning of 
wage earners into communities domi- 
nated by specialized production. The 
national defense program will also in- 
volve a rapid increase in specialized 
industrial facilities and their shift to 
the central cities of the nation. These 
developments will create emergency 
housing situations which must be 
remedied. Good housing must be pro- 
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vided for the workers who will flock 
to these industrial centers. 

The experience of the USHA in 
the construction of workers’ housing 
will enable it to provide such indus- 
trial housing with extreme speed and 
with thorough knowledge of each local 
problem. The USHA, with its nation- 
wide network of contacts with local 
housing needs and with its staff 
trained and experienced in dealing 
with local housing problems, is the 
only agency equipped to plan and ad- 
minster such a program. 

If properly planned this emergency 
will not be a total economic loss at 
the conclusion of the emergency, but 
will become a permanent asset avail- 
able to low income families in the 
future. Termination of the USHA 
program at this time would not only 
aggravate the already acute shortage 
of low-rent housing, but also deprive 
us of the tested machinery, in full 
working order, well-fitted to deal effi- 
ciently with the emergency we are 
facing. 

(1940, p. 136) The American Fed- 
eeration of Labor is vitally interested 
in the development of an integrated 
and sound program of defense hous- 
ing which would not only make ade- 
quate housing facilities available to 
industrial workers but also assure the 
fullest possible utilization of these 
facilities to fill the need for workers’ 
housing after the emergency. To allot 
the bulk of the program to the con- 
struction of temporary prefabricated 
housing would be a makeshift and 
wasteful effort. This course would 
only lead us to the provision of sub- 
standard housing for defense workers 
and ultimately leave us without facili- 
ties for the re-housing of workers to 
meet the normal post- emergency 
needs. 

We recommend that, in the inter- 
ests of defense workers in need of 
good housing, and of building trades, 
mechanics and laborers, who take part 
in the construction of that housing, 
the American Federation of Labor un- 
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dertake a study of the defense hous- 
ing situation at the earliest possible 
moment and widely disseminate the 
results of such study. Special atten- 
tion should be given to provisions 
necessary to safeguard labor interests 
from speculation and profiteering in- 
cidental to the development of a large- 
scale defense housing program. The 
soundness of the various defense hous- 
ing plans should be tested in the ight 
of continued widespread unemploy- 
ment among building workers and of 
their adaptability to the impending 
critical needs of post-emergency read- 
justment. 

(P. 575) In view of developments 
your committee urges the wholeheart- 
ed endorsement of the policy set forth 
by the Executive Council to promote 
the development of an integrated and 
sound program of defense housing 
which would assure the fullest possi- 
ble utilization of housing facilities 
constructed for defense purposes to 
fill the need for workers’ housing after 
the emergency is over. We, therefore, 
commend the view expressed by the 
Executive Council that it is in the 
public interest to keep to the lowest 
minimum possible the utilization of 
temporary prefabricated housing and 
other similar makeshift and flimsy 
dwelling facilities in all phases of de- 
fense housing. 

Your committee recommends, fur- 
ther, adoption of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s proposal that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor undertake a study of 
defense housing situation with special 
attention to the soundness of the vari- 
ous defense housing plans in the light 
of continued widespread unemploy- 
ment among building workers and of 
their adaptability to the impending 
critical needs of economic readjust- 
ment at the end of the emergency. 

Your committee also strongly en- 
dorses the view of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the long range program of 
slum clearance and low-rent housing 
administered by the USHA being vital 
to the welfare of the American people 
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and, therefore, indispensable to the 
national strength and to the defense 
of the United States as a democratic 
nation, should be continued and ex- 
panded under the existing statutory 
standards and on the basis of the ex- 
isting administrative policies. 

We recommend the endorsement of 
the views of the Executive Council 
favoring the national utilization of 
the facilities of the local housing au- 
thorities and of the USHA as well 
as of the basic standard developed by 
these agencies in all defense housing. 

(USHA Projects for Defense)— 
(1940, pp. 132-133) The low rent 
housing and slum clearance program 
initiated by the American Federation 
of Labor and enacted in 1937 with its 
support and backing, established a 
challenging record of progress during 
the past year. Having surmounted the 
initial obstacles incidental to the or- 
ganization of this pioneer program 
and laid a firm groundwork of experi- 
ence and practical cooperation with 
local public housing agencies, the 
USHA fell into full production stride 
by the summer of 1940... . 

The significance of this program to 
Labor lies not only in the extent of 
provisions made for rehousing of 
workers from the slums to well-de- 
signed, well-built dwellings at rentals 
which they can afford, but also in the 
amount of employment for building 
mechanics and laborers at the site and 
for workers in building materials and 
other related industries employed in 
the production of materials and equip- 
ment required by the program. In 
this connection, of crucial importance 
is the fact that the economies achieved 
through careful administration and 
painstaking planning have made pos- 
sible employment of building labor on 
the USHA construction at prevailing 
wages and under fair labor conditions 
and at the same time provided con- 
struction which is most acutely need- 
ed and which is most fundamental to 
the future welfare of the American 
people. Such combined effectiveness 
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in terms of social and economic bene- 
fits and at such a low cost to the pub- 
lic has not been achieved by any other 
program undertaken with federal aid. 


In the light of the problems of na- 
tional defense arising out of war con- 
ditions abroad, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was the first to empha- 
size the need for rapid expansion of 
this program along two lines. On the 
basis of extensive studies made by 
the Housing Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, the Execu- 
tive Council at its meeting held in 
Washington on May 20, 1940, in a pub- 
lic declaration urged that the pro- 
gram be continued and expanded in 
order to (1) increase our national 
strength by making available decent 
housing and improved standards of 
living to families now living in slums, 
and (2) make possible the maximum 
use of the USHA program in the con- 
struction of sound housing in connec- 
tion with defense production with the 
view to full utilization of such hous- 
ing for normal needs of each commu- 
nity when the emergency is ended. 


In urging the first approach, the 
Executive Council pointed out that 
the adoption of amendments proposed 
by us would not only help meet the 
housing needs of the nation, but also 
provide employment for more than 
half a million building trades workers. 
“Labor’s concern in the future of this 
program is intensified by current de- 
velopments,” the Executive Council 
declared in this connection. In the 
present world-wide crisis the perma- 
nent security of America lies in ac- 
tion directed toward domestic better- 
ment. The USHA program goes 
straight to the heart of our most ur- 
gent economic problem. The splendid 
beginning made by the United States 
Housing Authority toward meeting 
the workers’ need for decent homes 
has proved this program to be one of 
the most effective defense weapons of 
our national welfare. To discard this 
tested weapon now is to surrender a 
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strategic line of defense of economic 
security of our people. 

(1940, p. 563) The importance of 
adequate housing for defense workers 
was considered by the convention. The 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: ... 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calls upon the Fed- 
eral Government to take all steps 
necessary to erect sufficient, sanitary 
dwellings to house all workers in de- 
fense industry areas, so as to avoid 
the dangers incident to such over- 
crowding and urges the adoption of 
legislation designed to effectuate such 
housing developments. 

The war abroad is already creating 
new conditions in our economy, most 
important of which is the syphoning 
of wage earners into communities 
dominated by specialized production. 
The national defense program will al- 
so involve a rapid increase in special- 
ized industrial facilities and their shift 
to the central cities of the nation. 
These developments will create emer- 
gency housing situations which must 
be remedied. Good housing must be 
provided for the workers who will 
flock to these industrial centers. 

(1940, p. 569) Res. 177 formally 
approved a resolution adopted by the 
Building Trades Department as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas—A lack of adequate hous- 
ing for the workers needed for the 
completion of the many defense proj- 
ects now under construction will cause 
unnecessary delay unless housing is 
provided immediately, and 

Whereas—The responsibility of pro- 
viding these much needed projects will 
be vested in the PWA. It will be 
necessary for this Administration to 
utilize the USHA, the FHA and other 
administrative branches of the gov- 
ernment in relieving this housing 
shortage at the earliest possible time, 
and 

Whereas—From present indications 
state and local housing councils will 
be organized to facilitate planning 
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and building of these housing projects 
and in addition will assume a large 
share of responsibility for the type of 
housing constructed, and 

Whereas—Labor is vitally interest- 
ed in this program, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That all local Building 
and Construction Trades Councils, 
State Federations of Labor and Cen- 
tral Labor Unions seek active repre- 
sentation on all State and Local Na- 
tional Defense Councils established 
for this purpose, and be it further 

Resolved—That the incoming offi- 
cers of this department immediately 
confer with C. F. Palmer, Coordinator 
of Defense Housing, relative to the 
cooperation of the building and con- 
struction workers in facilitating the 
building of adequate housing for the 
workers in every community where 
housing is needed for the successful 
and expeditious carrying on of the na- 
tional defense program, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
Department introduce this resolution 
before the Sixtieth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. . . 

Resolved—That the Sixtieth Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor give due consideration to 
this matter and take the necessary 
action to carry out the intent of this 
resolution. 

(1940, p. 569) Res. 169, unani- 
mously adopted, called for U.S. Hous- 
ing Authority participation in de- 
fense housing program. The resolu- 
tion further called for primary con- 
sideration to be given to the construc- 
tion of sound and durable housing, 
whenever possible, of the type suit- 
able for permanent utilization for re- 
housing of wage earners after the 
emergency, and that in all construc- 
tion of defense housing the payment 
of prevailing minimum wages and the 
maintenance of all established basic 
labor standards be made a specific re- 
quirement. 

(1940, p. 565) The record of the 
U.S. Housing Authority was formally 
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approved by the convention through 
Res. 151. The following was adopted: 
Resolved—By the American Feder- 


ation of Labor, that the record of the 


United States Housing Authority is 
approved and the President and Con- 
gress of the United States are re- 


quested to direct the United States © 


Housing Authority to construct or 
finance and supervise the construction 
of all public housing necessary in con- 
nection with the national defense 
emergency. 

(1941, pp. 287, 288, 289, 655) Sev- 
eral resolutions were submitted em- 
phasizing the need of speedy and 
sound housing for defense workers 
and the utilization of local housing 
authorities as local defense housing 
agencies for the administration and 
development and for the formulation 
of post-war housing plans. 

The convention declared “that the 
American Federation of Labor urgent- 
ly call upon Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the pro- 
mulgation of a unified program of de- 
fense public housing to be developed 
and administered by the local housing 
authorities under the supervision of 
the United States Housing Authority.” 

(1942, p. 106) A contributing fac- 
tor to the success of the defense pro- 
gram was pointed out as adequate 
housing for workers, especially in out- 
lying areas were no housing whatever 
is available. A completely new labor 
force must be brought in to operate 
these plants. The workers who are to 
turn out this new production must 
have housing. 

Lack of housing is seriously inter- 
fering with current war production in 
the following ways: (1) it creates 
artificial labor shortages; (2) it makes 
employment unstable; (3) it impairs 
the effort of war workers employed 
by undermining their health and in- 
creasing sickness and absenteeism; 
and (4) it lowers productivity of war 
workers in quantity and quality be- 
cause ill-housed war workers without 
adequate quarters for rest and recre- 
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ation cannot overcome the effects of 
cumulative fatigue, with the inevitable 
result that efficiency declines, accident 
rates rise, and war output is impaired. 

Workers cannot make their skill 
count its fullest unless there is hous- 
ing for them that provides, at a price 
they can afford to pay, the minimum 
comforts that every human being must 
have if he is to do his work well. A 
growing proportion of war workers do 
not have such housing. 

Our survey of specific key occupa- 
tions in shipbuilding, aircraft con- 
struction, manufacture of tanks and 
combat vehicles, and in several other 
war industry groups, revealed that al- 
though a substantial number of work- 
ers in these occupations is reported 
by unions as available for employment, 
serious local shortages exist because 
these workers refuse to migrate to 
communities in which they find hous- 
ing accommodations unsatisfactory. 
This survey has shown that the re- 
sulting inability of war plants to se- 
cure needed workers has delayed war 
production in all parts of the country. 

Existing housing shortages have a 
direct effect on labor turnover in war 
plants. In war industries resignations 
have increased between 1941 and 1942 
from 54 per cent in aircraft to 72 per 
cent in shipbuilding; 67 per cent in 
machine tools, and as much as 131 
per cent in iron and steel. Checks 
made in particular situations have 
shown that housing accommodations 
were primarily responsible for the 
workers’ decisions to leave their jobs 
and seek employment where they and 
their families could be provided with 
at least livable housing accommoda- 
tions. In the shipyard centers sur- 
veyed between 30 and 40 per cent of 
all resignations during the first five 
months of 1942 were reported to be 
due to the lack of housing, and by 
June this proportion rose to 60 per 
cent of all quits. 

Increase in absenteeism has also 
shown to be directly related to over- 
crowding in war centers. Sickness has 
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taken a heavier toll of the workers 
and their families, placing an added 
financial burden upon the wage earn- 
er and making direct inroads into war 
production. 

As a matter of war production re- 
quirements alone, adequate provision 
of war housing is imperative. What 
we said about the urgency of the de- 
fense housing program in our report 
last year is doubly true with respect 
to the war housing program today. 
Every day lost in the provision of 
war housing is a day lost in the sup- 
ply of guns and ammunition to the 
men standing face to face against the 
enemy. 

A year ago we reported that the 
absence of “an aggressive housing 
policy served to bring about the acute 
housing crisis in our key defense com- 
munities.” During the past year, in 
which America became directly in- 
volved in a gigantic war effort, little 
progress has been made toward the 
formulation of a decisive and single- 
minded national war housing program. 


(1942, p. 663) This section of the 
Executive Council’s Report discusses 
in detail the serious housing shortage 
for war workers throughout the U.S. 
Lack of proper housing is seriously 
interfering with current war produc- 
tion by creating artificial labor short- 
ages, impairing the effort of war 
workers employed, by undermining 
their health and increasing sickness, 
lowering productivity of war workers 
in quantity and quality, because ill- 
housed war workers without adequate 
quarters, for rest and recreation can- 
not overcome the effects of cumulative 
fatigue, with the inevitable result that 
efficiency declines, accident rates rise 
and war output is slowed down, and 
finally it makes for constant turnover 
in personnel as workers leave one job 
for another where better housing is 
available. 

This is one of the most serious 
problems confronting our government 
in securing maximum production of 
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war materials and we strongly urge 
that the Executive Councils of the 
American Federation of Labor and of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department give this situation careful 
study in order that proper housing 
facilities may be made available. 
Every effort should be made through 
consultation with government agen- 
cies entrusted with the responsibility 
of providing housing for war workers 
to correct this condition so that an 
all-out production record may be 
achieved. 

(1948, pp. 185, 568) The convention 
unanimously adopted the following: 

Housing provided to meet emer- 
gency wartime needs in overcrowded 
war production centers has been far 
from adequate. The failure to provide 
enough as well as proper dwellings 
must be corrected so that war work- 
ers, on whom the nation relies for 
production, will not be continuously 
exposed to the hazards of over-crowd- 
ing, epidemic and fire hazards inevi- 
table under existing conditions. In 
hundreds of communities throughout 
the land men, women and children are 
forced to huddle in cramped trailers, 
hutments, shacks and shanties with no 
prospect of prompt relief indicated in 
the program of the National Housing 
Agency or of Congress. An immediate 
drive for extension and improvement 
of the war housing program is impera- 
tive. To carry this out, all central 
labor unions and national and inter- 
national unions should be directed to 
re-establish without delay active local 
and national housing committees 
which would enable wage earners to 
achieve effective representation in 
housing programs and which would 
protect their interests. Provision of 
additional war housing, elimination of 
unsanitary conditions, improvement 
of the sub-standard shelter and 
achievement of full labor participation 
in local and national housing admin- 
istration are the immediate wartime 
objectives of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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A large portion of wartitme housing 
has been of temporary and demounta- 
ble construction. All such sub-stand- 
ard housing should be removed where 
dismountable within two years after 
cessation of hostilities. Where need 
for housing accommodations remains 
pressing, early plans should be laid 
to provide permanent housing of 
sound construction in time to permit 
an adequate supply of housing for 
those now quartered in temporary 
projects. Clearcut policies with re- 
gard to the standards of housing con- 
struction for both war and post-war 
housing should be formulated by our 
housing committee and given wide 


publicity. 
(1944, p. 162) When the war 
draws to a close, the task of 


reconstruction and development of our 
communities will offer a challenge to 
every segment of our nation. Labor, 
private enterprise, and government— 
federal, state and local—must work 
concertedly to blue-print and execute 
plans for providing homes worthy of 
demobilized veterans and war work- 
ers, in rebuilding and rehabilitating 
our slum and blighted areas, and in 
erasing the vast housing deficit caused 
by building inactivity during the de- 
pression and war years. 

The winning of this war will usher 
in a new era, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world—an 
era of reconstruction. It is our re- 
sponsibility, the responsibility of La- 
bor, to do its part so that every com- 
munity will be prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for 
building growth and assume its full 
share of organized responsibility to 
sustain that growth. Years of chronic 
deficiency in home construction have 
created a large deficit of adequate 
shelter in virtually every city and 
town. Shifts of population precipi- 
tated by the war and drastic curtail- 
ment of all construction during those 
years have augmented these deficits. 
The immediate task before us is to 
ascertain the most urgent need for 
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homes in every community and to 
make sure that this need is soundly 
met. Equally great is the further task 
of assuring maximum volume of sound 
residential construction attainable 
through private initiative and effort 
that in the years to come will achieve 
stability and will, in turn, contribute 
to the growth and stability of em- 
ployment and production throughout 
our economy. 

The average American worker 
wants, above everything else, security 
of employment and income. The aver- 
age American worker wants to be a 
home owner. The outright and inde- 
pendent ownership of a home is the 
expressed desire of the vast majority 
of our wage earners. In recent years 
a great many workers’ families have 
learned from bitter experience, how- 
ever, that lacking assurance of stable 
incomes and stable jobs and in the 
absence of safeguards of sound con- 
struction and financing, they cannot 
afford to undertake the burden of 
long-term home purchasing and that 
if they do so it is only in the constant 
dread of the prospect of eviction and 
complete loss of all their savings. 

Conscious of this and aware of the 
fact that residential construction of- 
fers the major generator of maximum 
employment, not only in the building 
industry but throughout the industry 
and trade of the nation, we believe it 
imperative that the following be made 
the guiding principles and procedures 
of the nation’s post-war housing 
policy: 

(1) The financial basis of home pur- 
chasing should be modified in order to 
(a) meet the pressure for employ- 
ment mobility; (b) safeguard the 
worker’s investment in the home he is 
buying by making the equity trans- 
ferrable; (c) reduce the interest 
rates; (d) assure soundness of con- 
struction through a review of estab- 
lished ‘standards and the legal re- 
quirement that non-compliance with 
such standards be made subject to 
penalties. 
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(2) Assurance that post-war hous- 
ing developments be closely related to 
the realignment of employment oppor- 
tunities in each neighborhood, each 
community, each region and the entire 
nation. Stable growth can be assured 
and suitable housing can be developed 
only in relation to long-range neigh- 
borhood and metropolitan master 
plans designed for growth and the 
best use of the resources of our cities, 
towns and rural areas. 

(3) Urban re-development programs 
for entire communities with full par- 
ticipation of private enterprise should 
be made an instrument for developing 
and serving a larger housing market 
to operate in the public interest of the 
entire community. In such programs 
no public subsidy or privilege must be 
permitted to redound to private profit 
of real estate speculators or promot- 
ers and should not be extended except 
on the basis of firm minimum stand- 
ards. A properly constituted public 
agency of the municipality should be 
authorized for the purpose of carrying 
out such programs. 

(4) The USHA low-rent housing and 
slum clearance program interrupted 
by the war should be resumed and ex- 
panded. Certain features of the U.S. 
Housing Act should be improved to 
enable local housing authorities to 
borrow funds from private investors 
instead of the federal government and 
to facilitate the expansion and useful- 
ness of the low-rent program. 

(5) Provision should be made for 
federal grants for project planning to 
individual communities. 

(6) The Lanham Act should be 
amended to authorize local housing 
authorities to acquire permanent war 
housing. 

(7) Temporary public war housing 
should be removed as rapidly as pos- 
sible and as soon as provision is made 
for suitable permanent accommoda- 
tions for workers and families still 
occupying these temporary projects. 
Wherever possible, suitable sites of 
temporary war housing projects 
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should be utilized for the construction 
of permanent low-rent housing. 

(8) Mutual home ownership should 
be encouraged as a means of making 
home ownership available for families 
of moderate income. In many commu- 
nities war housing projects of perma- 
nent construction can be sold to their 
present occupants on a mutual basis 
where employment stability is assured. 
Provision should be made in the Na- 
tional Housing Act for 100 per cent 
insurance and long-term amortization 
for mutual home ownership and sim- 
ilar cooperative housing developments. 

(9) A comprehensive program for 
rural housing should be developed and 
put into effect under the supervision 
of county housing authorities created 
for the purpose, with adequate farm 
representation assured to farmers. 
Demountable housing built during the 
war should be made available to farm 
families on equitable terms through 
such county housing authorities. Such 
rural housing programs should be a 
part of farm rehabilitation and farm 
security plans, with full protection 
against inflated land values and with 
option to purchase any property ac- 
quired on a rental basis. 

(10) The National Housing Agency 
should be established as a permanent 
statutory agency responsible for over- 
all policy and should be headed by a 
five-man board, of which the chair- 
man should act as the administrator, 
one member to be a representative of 
private housing agencies of the fed- 
eral government, one representative 
of the public housing agencies of the 
government, one member drawn from 
private business and one member rep- 
resenting organized labor. Labor 
representation should be assured in 
the policy and operating functions of 
the agency. 

Strategy for meeting the housing 
need in every community must be de- 
veloped locally. Workers have a right 
and a responsibility both as citizens 
and workers to participate in shaping 
plans for community development. 
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Full Labor representation must be as- 
sured on all local housing agencies. So 
that the approach of organized labor 
is both sound and effective, we must 
have plans which can be adapted to 
different community situations. Wher- 
ever possible a local Land and Hous- 
ing Authority should be established 
(1) empowered to direct the over-all 


course of the community reconstruc- — 


tion and development; (2) equipped to 


facilitate maximum provisions for — 


needed private residential building 
within standards of sound housing 
construction and consistent with long- 
range plans for community growth; 
and (8) constituted to carry out a 
long-range program of slum clearance 
and low-rent housing for low-income 
families. 


In other situations the City Plan- . 


ning Commission will be the logical 
agency to direct the broad lines of 
community re-development, while the 
Housing Authority should be the pub- 
lic agency designated for the acquisi- 
tion of land for private re-development 
as well as to carry on the low-rent 
and slum clearance program. The 
general pattern of community plan- 
ning and housing machinery should 
insure coordinated and simplified ma- 
chinery serving the public interest. 
Details of organization will, of course, 
vary in different communities. 

Urban re-development by private 
enterprise can be an effective tool for 
serving a larger housing market if it 
is operated in the public interest. The 
initiative for over-all community re- 
development should clearly rest in a 
local public agency such as the Land 
and Housing Authority or the City 
Planning Commission. The local 
agency should (1) determine officially 
the areas which require re-develop- 
ment; (2) announce the conditions for 
re-development including major street 
changes, land use, re-housing policy, 
and density and rent limits; (8) enter- 
tain and pass upon proposals from 
private developers. The agency should 
prepare a master plan for the land 
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use and development of the whole 
metropolitan area so that suburban 
areas, shack-towns as well as down- 
town blighted areas would be dealt 
with as a part of a single re-develop- 
ment plan. 


A public agency such as the Hous- 
ing Authority should be empowered to 
condemn and purchase the land and 
lease it for short renewable terms for 
private development. Unless this is 
done, an area could be developed with 
public assistance only to become 
blighted again after a period of years. 
Responsibility for determining that 
decent housing, suitably located and 
at the right price, is made available 
to persons displaced by re-develop- 
ment should be clearly vested in the 
local government. Any provision for 
partial tax exemption should be used 
to change the basis of assessment 
from an ad valorem to a rental income 
basis which would help to obtain hous- 
ing on the re-developed land which the 
former occupants could afford. 


In strengthening the United States 
Housing Act the federal government 
should be empowered to lend, grant 
and extend guarantees to local public 
agencies, preferably housing authori- 
ties, for metropolitan planning and 
land acquisition. The federal govern- 
ment should be empowered, to the ex- 
tent that it is not already so empow- 
ered, to extend guarantees to such 
local public housing agencies for pre- 
liminary development, development of 
site improvements, construction of 
housing and provision of community 
facilities for disposition to coopera- 
tives and limited dividend corporations. 
Local housing authorities should be 
permitted to borrow from private 
sources the entire amount of loan 
funds, eliminating the need for fed- 
eral loans. The present cost limitation 
of the Act should be changed to the 
cost per room rather than the cost per 
unit to permit adequate housing of 
large families. The Act should provide 
for loans and annual contributions to 
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local housing authorities for the ac- 
quisition and clearance of land in slum 
and blighted areas so that the land can 
be used for low-rent housing or leased 
to private developers at use value. 

The housing provisions of the GI 
Bill of Rights will have an important 
bearing on the housing market after 
the war. They could induce a serious 
speculative boom unless carefully ad- 
ministered since they provide for gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans which 
make it possible for the veteran to 
purchase a home without any security 
and with the interest paid free by the 
government for the first year. Any 
plans for housing legislation must in- 
clude suitable provisions to assure 
sound home ownership for veterans as 
well as the rest of the nation. Of ut- 
most importance is to safeguard vet- 
erans against excessive interest 
charges foreshadowed in the housing 
title of the GI Bill. 

Post-war housing can be important 
in providing full employment and bet- 
ter living for our nation if there is 
active support for a comprehensive 
housing program in every community. 
Organized labor has a vital stake in 
this program and a_ responsibility 
which can only be fulfilled through 
active work by local labor housing 
committees in every community. To 
this end we recommend that a contin- 
uing program be developed by the 
Housing Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor to assist in the 
establishment of local labor housing 
committees by our central labor un- 
ions and to encourage the establish- 
ment of housing committees by the 
affiliated national and international 
unions. 

(P. 268) Cities and towns, large and 
small, have been blighted by the years 
of stagnation in residential building. 
Mass shifts of workers brought about 
by war mobilization and war curtail- 
ment of construction activity have 
multiplied the already acute need for 
housing. 

We propose that work of practical 
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and definite advance planning of re- 
building of communities be under- 
taken at once as a task by citizens of 
each and every town. This is an ur- 
gent job for local agencies on which 
private industry, organized labor and 
government can work jointly toward 
assurance of economic growth and se- 
curity aiter the war. Home recon- 
struction provides the broadest single 
base for production and re-employ- 
ment in major industries. In keeping 
with other plans for an economy of 
abundance, we should carry on slum 
clearance and re-housing of families 
whose incomes keep them out of reach 
of the private homebuilding markets. 
This must be done through a program 
of low-rent housing with public aid of 
local housing agencies backed by fed- 
eral government. 

Private initiative should play a 
leading part in post-war housing re- 
construction with safeguards against 
speculative abuses in construction and 
financing. Slum clearance and re- 
housing of low-income families must 
supplement private effort to bring de- 
cent homes within reach of every fam- 
ily and assure healthy, normal growth 
to all children—our future citizens. 

(1944, pp. 162, 254, 268, 565) The 
convention committee acted on the 
E.C. Report and three related reso- 
lutions and their report, which fol- 
lows, was unanimously adopted: 

Your committee is in full accord 
with the principles and procedures of 
the nation’s post-war housing policy 
enunciated by the Executive Council, 
and find these to be in full conformity 
with the objectives of the resolutions 
dealing with this subject. We recom- 
mend that to carry into effect the post- 
war housing program of the American 
Federation of Labor, legislative ac- 
tion, federal, state and local, be under- 
taken in order to assure sound and 
rapid development of housing con- 
struction on a large scale throughout 
the nation. To this end informational 
services should be provided by the 
Housing Committee of the American 
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Federation of Labor in order to make 
possible fullest participation on the 
part of central labor unions, building 
and construction trades councils and 
all of our affiliates in support of the 
proposals advanced by the American 
Federation of Labor. Wecommend this 
program of affirmative action to all 
our affiliated unions as a rallying point 
for Labor in its efforts to attain full 
employment after the war. 

Your committee is mindful of the 
need to mobilize not only organized 
labor but the public opinion as well, in 
support of the plans and sound con- 
struction principles advocated by the 
A. F. of L. housing program. We wish 
to stress the need to maintain and en- 
force high standards of durable home > 
construction and of sound neighbor- 
hood and community planning. The 
standards of construction embodied in 
building codes must be maintained to — 
assure safety and promote a high 
standard of health and welfare in the 
community. Building code standards 
must not be impaired on the pre- 
text that changes are necessary to 
achieve low cost construction. Low 
cost housing must not be cheap hous- 
ing. Minimum standards of construc- 
tion should be assured by federal, 
state and local regulations. 

We wish to stress the fact that the — 
provisions of the housing title of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights fail to protect the 
veterans. There is need for prompt 
legislative and administrative action 
to safeguard the interests of veterans 
left unprotected and to integrate the 
veterans housing program into a uni- 
fied housing program for the entire 
nation under a unified administration. 

(1944, p. 251) Experience of the 
past year has borne out our appre- 
hensions regarding the insistent need 
of providing adequate shelter for war 
workers and families of war workers 
recruited for war production. Failure 
to plan for and provide the housing 
necessary to meet the minimum re- 
quirements of war production has sub- 
jected a very large proportion of 
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workers in essential war jobs to ex- 
treme hardship. Much of this hard- 
ship could have been averted had the 
National Housing Agency approached 
the task before it more aggressively, 
with greater courage and realism and 
had it shown greater flexibility in 
operating procedures. 

Evidence is now overwhelming that 
in many key areas of war production 
lack of housing accommodations was 
primarily responsible for difficulty ex- 
perienced in recruiting needed labor 
and of retaining such labor supply as 
could be secured. Evidence is equally 
abundant that acute chronic housing 
shortages in many areas have not 
only created a depressing effect upon 
the morale of war workers, but in 
addition have served to undermine 
their health, diminish their efficiency 
and leave indelible scars on their fu- 
ture productive ability. When the bal- 
ance sheet of America’s war produc- 
tion record is completed, provision of 
war housing for workers will not be 
on its credit side. The story of the 
workers serving on the war produc- 
tion front who were forced to live in 
tent “cities” of Mobile, in the trailers, 
huts and stop-gap shacks of Ohio, 
Louisiana, Kansas and California; in 
crowded, squalid, unsanitary quarters, 
many miles away from their work, 
will be a story of real privation as 
well as of courage of the workers who 
chose to remain at their jobs. The 
fact that the average shipyard worker 
in Los Angeles was forced to commute 
44 miles a day from his home to his 
job and that in many other war pro- 
duction areas thousands of workers 
had to travel as much as 70 and 80 
miles to and from their place of em- 
ployment will not be easy to discount 
in appraising the manner in which 
war housing was programmed. 

Housing was never recognized as of 
primary importance to manpower 
mobilization or to the maintenance of 
top production schedules. This was 
due to a combination of several con- 
ditions. Most important was the un- 
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willingness of the National Housing 
Agency to dramatize the issue, to take 
the public into its confidence, to make 
known the urgency of the need and of 
its significance to war production, 
hence the lack of understanding and 
support of a well-developed housing 
program on the part of the communi- 
ties concerned and of the people them- 
selves. No less important was the un- 
willingness on the part of Congress to 
appropriate adequate funds for public 
war housing. It is significant that 
seven times as much public money 
was spent for plants housing machin- 
ery necessary for war production as 
for housing workers needed to operate 
the machines. With each successive 
cut in appropriations and each delay 
in authorizing the funds, the NHA re- 
sponded by successively lowering its 
esimates of minimum need. Apart 
from this, the NHA’s efforts to win 
Congressional support were character- 
ized by its programming by far the 
major portion of the total require- 
ment for private housing in complete 
disregard of the willingness or the 
ability of the private home builders 
to fulfill the NHA schedules. As the 
result, a major portion of the private 
war housing programmed on paper 
was in fact never realized 

It is true that much of the pro- 
gramming of war housing has proved 
to be an extremely difficult and thank- 
less task. There have been many 
changes in the war production pro- 
gram itself, in the utilization of war 
plants and in the manpower require- 
ments to man these plants. In the 
main, however, the NHA’s program- 
ming of war housing has suffered 
most from lack of flexibility and fail- 
ure to establish and maintain a work- 
ing relationship with Labor and with 
the communities concerned. Under- 
programming of the housing need be- 
came the rule and was followed by the 
unwillingness to change locality pro- 
grams in accordance with new devel- 
opments unless overwhelming pres- 
sure was exerted. This under-pro- 
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gramming was due to over-ready re- 
liance on estimates of the local labor 
supply which were often no more than 
optimistic guesses, repeatedly over- 
stating the number of local women 
expected to take war jobs and under- 
estimating the withdrawals from es- 
sential to non-essential work. 


The war housing program, limited 
as it was to in-migrant war workers, 
ignored the pressure for necessary 
accommodations within the community 
itself where a deficit of many years 
too often made the problem extremely 
acute. In addition, the locality lists 
of in-migrant workers were likely to 
grossly understate the number of 
workers and their families coming in- 
to the community from outside and 
seeking housing accommodations. In 
determining the need of eligibility for 
war housing, essential local trades and 
services were usually ignored. Thus 
where resident workers left jobs in 
service trades and went into local war 
plants the in-migrant workers who 
took jobs in essential service trades 
received little, if any, recognition de- 
spite their equally insistent need for 
housing accommodations. Even where 
housing was provided, lack of atten- 
tion to the location of housing with 
reference to employment in many in- 
stances strained neighborhood hous- 
ing facilities and taxed available 
transportation beyond limit. Failure 
to program adequate volume of hous- 
ing for Negro workers often resulted 
in a situation where Negroes could 
secure not more than 5 or 10 per cent 
of programmed housing on war cen- 
ters where Negro migration repre- 
sented as much as 40 or 50 per cent 
of the total migration into the com- 
munity. Much of the racial tension 
was directly traceable to these con- 
ditions. 


The early tendency to program 
housing for workers disregarding the 
need to accommodate their families 
resulted in extreme shortages and 
often absolute lack of units sufficient 
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to house large families. Later experi- 
ence showed that there were too many 
one-bedroom units and too few three- 
and four-bedroom units. On the other 
hand too many dormitory accommoda- 
tions were programmed, as shown by 
the 62 per cent occupancy of dormi- 
tories, compared with 88 per cent for 
family dwellings. 

Throughout, the NHA continued to 
program too large a proportion of pri- 
vate construction. Only when it be- 
came clear that private construction 


schedules would not be met did the 


NHA turn to public construction as a 
partial and belated remedy. During 
the past year, $500,000,000 was au- 
thorized for privately built war hous- 
ing under Title VI of the National 
Housing Act. During the same time 
only $65,000,000 was appropriated for 
public war housing to be developed by 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
This allocation of responsibility be- 
tween private and public housing is 
significant in the light of the actual 
production record. Only 153,000 pri- 
vately built units, including both new 
and converted dwellings were com- 
pleted between July 1, 1948, and June 
30, 1944. Title VI housing accounted 
for 135,000 of the total. At the same 
time the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority completed for occupancy a 
total of 222,000 family, dormitory, and 
stop-gap accommodations. Of these 
175,000 were family units, 26,000 dor- 
mitory units and 21,000 stop-gap ac- 
commodations. Programming mistakes 
were remedied slowly, if at all, be- 
cause of the delay involved in seeing 
whether the priority quotas are util- 
ized and in recovering the priorities 
if it is apparent after some time that 
construction is not going to start. 
One of the most serious defects in 


‘the private war housing program 
actually completed was the condition 


under which the units were made 
available to war workers. A provision 
that two-thirds of the units should be 
for sale for at least a 60-day period 
was widely violated. Builders in many 
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cases would not rent to tenants unless 
they would promise to buy after 60 
days, usually requiring a security de- 
posit. On the initial sale, $6,000 was 
the highest sales price permitted, but 
there was no regulation governing the 
resale of private war housing, there- 
fore, war workers were often deprived 
of shelter programmed for them. Re- 
sponsibility for assuring compliance 
with the two-thirds rental provision 
rested with the FHA and the regional 
offices of the NHA which were ex- 
pected to report violations to the War 
Production Board for enforcement. 
The lack of effective enforcement by 
the FHA and NHA can be partly ex- 
plained by their fear that the builders 
would not participate in the program 
if the two-thirds rental provision 
were strictly enforced. 

A major proportion of war workers 
and their families who depend on 
temporary war employment for their 
short-lived income was forced to buy 
sub-standard, priority-built homes at 
inflated prices as a permanent encum- 
brance because they could find no liv- 
ing quarters, not even a room, for 
rent. The war worker has no pro- 
tection against financial loss if he is 
unable to meet the mortgage payments 
after the war due to unemployment. 
On the other hand, the builder and 
lender are in almost all cases pro- 
tected by the government since vir- 
tually all private war housing has 
been insured by FHA under Title VI, 
so that the government will be left 
holding the foreclosed property. Fur- 
thermore, workers are forced to buy 
private war housing at inflated values. 
Finally, much of the private war 
housing is of inferior construction or 
poorly located, partly due to wartime 
conditions. Often the houses are lo- 
cated inconveniently for anything ex- 
cept temporary war employment, or 
the sites developed are unsuitable due 
to inadequate drainage facilities, lack 
of pavement, etc. The houses them- 
selves were frequently built of poorly 
seasoned lumber with inadequate 
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plumbing and heating equipment, and 
various structural defects. 

The H-2 program announced by the 
NHA in July, 1944, was an interim 
program which makes workers cur- 
rently resident in the community eli- 
gible to occupy homes to be built 
under it. This program provides that 
on projects of over 300 units, at least 
initially, half of these units must be 
for sale and half for rent. On smaller 
projects the rent or sale designation 
is left to the discretion of the NHA 
and it is expected that most of the 
projects will be designated for sale. 
In commenting on this program the 
Housing Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor stated: “This 
‘H-2’ program is for construction of 
permanent homes mainly for sale to 
war workers. Workers buying these 
homes will buy dwellings of sub- 
standard wartime priority construc- 
tion. They will be forced to buy these 
homes at inflated prices, as evidenced 
by the fact that the NHA will officially 
permit the piercing of the present 
$6,000 ceiling when it lifts this ceiling 
to $7,500—an increase of 25 per cent. 
Much of the proposed construction will 
clearly be postwar housing for the 
workers purchasing it, but without the 
safeguards of minimum standards of 
space, design, structural soundness and 
durability so crucial to the future 
growth of home-building after the 
war.” The Housing Committee, while 
urging resumption of permanent con- 
struction as soon as materials become 
available, stressed the need for pub- 
lic scrutiny of standards and pro- 
cedures used by the NHA in carrying 
out such construction and a full re- 
view of each locality program by a 
duly constituted agency of the com- 
munity concerned. 

The public war housing program 
was generally administered satisfac- 
torily by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, although its scope and 
operations were limited by the lines 
of policy and the programming of the 
NHA. Evidence of the excellent rec- 
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ord made by the FPHA was the ability 
of the Agency to recapture a large 
proportion of the public funds as- 
signed to its construction operations 
and thus provide considerable addi- 
tional housing with the very limited 
resources placed at the Agency’s dis- 
posal. 

Wartime experience in housing ac- 
tivities of the federal government are 
intimately related to the success of 
the nation in meeting the accumulated 
need for housing after the war. We 
are firmly convinced that Labor can 
make an important contribution to 
the national housing policy in the days 
of transition. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Housing Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
our local labor housing committees 
continue to press for a full measure 
of effective Labor representation on 
all housing agencies, natignally and 
in every community. 

(War Housing) (1944, p. 565) The 
convention considered Res. 146 in 
connection with the E.C. Report under 
this title and the recommendations of 
the committee were unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

Whereas—The housing situation is 
still acute and occupancy of Defense 
Housing is now limited to war work- 
ers, and 

Whereas—The families and depend- 
ents of the men and women now serv- 
ing in our armed forces, or the fam- 
ilies and dependents of men and wom- 
en who have died in combat or from 
sickness or wounds received while 
defending the homes!'of these same war 
workers, are not considered on equal 
terms with war workers insofar as be- 
ing allowed to rent or buy into De- 
fense Housing, and 

Whereas—Veterans who are unable 
to secure a job in war plants, by 
reason of disability, cannot qualify for 
a “V” card admitting them to the 
same status as war workers with re- 
gard to renting or buying into De- 
fense Housing, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
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of Labor Veterans’ Employment and 
Rehabilitation Service Overall Com- 
mittee believes that the families and 
dependents of the men and women 
who are now risking their lives for us 
and the disabled veterans should be 
afforded the same privileges as war 
workers, and 

Whereas—These facts should be 
brought to the attention of the proper 
authorities, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor direct the attention 
of the proper authorities to the facts 
surrounding the situation and request 
that dependents of men and women 
now serving in the armed forces, and 
veterans with dependents, even if re- 
ceiving compensation for disability 
and/or education at government ex- 
pense, or any other recompense for 
his services as is now or wil! be in the 
future made into law, be granted equal 
rights to Defense Housing as war 
workers. 

We note the limitations and inade- 
quacies of the war housing program 
reported by the Executive Council. In- 
sufficient provision of housing in a 
great many war production areas, un- 
willingness of the National Housing 
Agency to program rental housing 
and its failure to press for public war 
housing, have worked extreme hard- 
ship on many thousands of war work- 
ers, led to forced sales of homes at 
greatly inflated prices to workers in 
temporary war jobs, resulted in hidden 
and unreported increases in the cost 
of living, impaired health, efficiency 
and morale of those engaged in war 
production and war services and cre- 
ated conditions detrimental to the war 
effort. Stubborn refusal of the Na- 
tional Housing Administrator to ac- 
cord labor effective representation in 
the national and local phases of war 
housing administration and lack of re- 
liance on local housing authorities for 
determination of local housing re- 
quirements, are in a large measure 
responsible for the failure of the war 
housing program to meet the workers’ 
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critical war need for adequate shelter. 

Labor must insist that adequate 
provision of dwelling accommodations 
be assured by Congress and the Na- 
tional Housing Administration in 
every community dominated by the 
war effort in which critical shortages 
continue to exist. War housing is a 
necessary instrumentality for the 
winning of the war. It must not be 
laid aside until the war is won nor 
be allowed to become a tool for pro- 
motion of private interests. 

Eligibility to occupy war housing 
must be extended to all war workers 
and their families as well as to fami- 
lies of all members of the armed 
forces and families of all veterans 
who have served their country. 

(1950, pp. 208, 387) The convention 
committee which considered the E.C. 
Report on the general housing situa- 
tion, submitted the following report 
which was unanimously adopted: 

The Executive Council has presented 
a most complete and informative re- 
port on developments in the field of 
housing during the past year. 

As the report points out, the most 
critical problem facing the American 
Federation of Labor in its housing 
program is the impact of the current 
international defense program for a 
national housing policy. It is signifi- 
cant that the first restrictive action 
of any type taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment after the Korean invasion 
was in the field of housing. Authori- 
zation for additional restrictions are 
contained in the recently enacted De- 
fense Production Act and will un- 
doubtedly be invoked in the near 
future. 

The Report of the Executive Council 
reviews the governmental restrictions 
which have so far been placed on hous- 
ing. Two steps have been taken: 

(1) Down payments have been in- 
creased for privately built housing un- 
der the programs administered by the 
FHA and the Veterans Administra- 
tion; and 

(2) The program of public housing, 
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authorized by legislation passed in 
1949, has been cut back 25 per cent 
for the last six months of 1950. 


As the Executive Council states, 
these steps have operated in the wrong 
direction. No attempt has been made 
to find out the extent to which the 
building of homes actually deprives 
defense industries of needed scarce 
materials. No attempt has been made 
to limit any type of construction ac- 
tivity besides housing. No attempt 
has been made to make certain that 
whatever cuts in housing are neces- 
sary are applied first to those parts of 
the housing program in which the 
housing need is closest to being met 
while allowing the program to move 
forward in those areas where the 
need is most acute. 


Instead, what has been done is first, 
a positive cutback to the program 
serving the most serious housing need 
this country is facing, low-rent hous- 
ing for low-income families. Secondly, 
the restrictive regulations requiring 
higher down payments, by penalizing 
those American families whose re- 
sources are limited, encourages the 
building of high-priced housing rather 
than low-priced housing. 


It is to be hoped that the present 
restrictions on housing represent only 
a preliminary governmental policy and 
will now be completely reconsidered in 
light of the Defense Production Act. 
We suggest that the following princi- 
ples be applied in working out the role 
of housing in the defense program: 

(1) A complete review of the coun- 
try’s entire construction program is 
necessary to determine the extent if 
any, to which construction is utilizing 
scarce materials needed for defense. 


(2) If restrictions are necessary, 
emphasis must be placed on use of 
allocations powers to withhold scarce 
materials from non-essential, non-res- 
idential construction. Because our 
housing needs are still acute, particu- 
larly among the lower-income groups, 
every effort must be made to maintain 
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as large a homebuilding program as 
possible. 

(3) Whatever cuts are necessary 
in residential construction must em- 
phasize cutbacks to higher-priced 
housing. There are two reasons for 
this recommendation: (a) Housing 
needs are closest to being met in the 
higher-price field and, (b) Higher- 
priced housing utilizes greater quan- 
tities of scarce materials. 

(4) In any case, there should be no 
further reductions in the size of the 
public housing program. It is admitted 
by all competent authorities that the 
most acute housing need in this coun- 
try lies among low-income families. 
Since the only means for meeting this 
need is the federal public housing 
program, in effect for only one year, 
it would be completely unfair to 
penalize the only program which can 
solve the country’s most acute housing 
need. 

(5) Rent controls must be extended 
and strengthened. Congress must act 
so that the federal program does not 
expire with the present law on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. Not only must the ex- 
piration date be extended but pro- 
visions must be made for recontrol of 
any decontrolled area where rents 
start to climb excessively. We must 
not allow rents to lead an inflationary 
spiral. 

(6) The cooperative housing pro- 
gram must be adopted. The defense 
program only serves to emphasize the 
need for the cooperative housing pro- 
gram which Congress recently rejected 
by only a narrow margin. The savings 
made possible by the use of coopera- 
tive methods are more urgently needed 
today than ever before. 

(7) We must not neglect the prob- 
lem of housing and community facili- 
ties for any new defense areas. Wher- 
ever workers are asked to travel to 
new defense plants, they must be as- 
sured adequate living arrangements 
for themselves and their families. 


(1950, p. 208) The Korean situation 
and the acceleration of defense mobili- 
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zation will undoubtedly have a con- 
siderable effect on housing as they will 
on every other sector of the civilian 
economy. Nevertheless it may be ex- 
pected that unless there is a drastic 
change in the international situation, 
a substantial amount of residential 
construction will be permitted to con- 
tinue. Certainly, housing should be 
given a top priority in the civilian 
economy because there is still a very 
genuine housing shortage particularly 
among low and middle income fam- 
ilies. Moreover, whatever residential 
construction is permitted should be 
directed primarily to meeting the 
housing needs of these families. 

It is significant that the very first 
economic action taken by the Presi- 
dent was to restrict residential con- 
struction, even before any attempt 
was made to limit non-essential non- 
residential construction. However, the 
President’s housing restrictions will 
operate in an extremely unequitable 
manner. They will have two major 
effects: 

(1) They will reduce the scope of 

the much needed low-rent public 
housing program for low-in- 
come families. The cut-back 
will amount to at least 25 per 
cent over the amount of con- 
struction which had been sched- 
uled for the next six months. 
In fact, the rate of construction 
permitted in the curtailed pub- 
lic housing program during the 
remainder of 1950 is less than 
half of that authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1949. 
Down payments have been 
substantially increased for pri- 
vately built housing constructed 
under the FHA and VA pro- 
grams, thus making it very diffi- 
cult for families without large 
accumulated savings to obtain 
any new privately built hous- 
ing. 

The restricted housing program will 
produce dwellings almost exclusively 
for higher income groups, The im- 
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mediate results, in terms of conserva- 
tion of materials and manpower, 
moreover, seem to have been nil. 


Because the A. F. of L. recognizes 
that the President’s restrictions were 
essentially an emergency action and 
do not necessarily represent a perma- 
nent policy, we have urged that our 
entire national housing policy be re- 
considered. The Executive Council at 
its August meeting suggested that the 
following principles be applied in our 
general housing policy during the 
coming period: 

(1) Review of entire construction 
program; limitation on those 
parts of construction industry 
utilizing unnecessary quantities 
of scarce materials needed for 
defense program. 


No further cut-back in the low- 
rent public housing program 
for low-income families. Since 
this program represents the 
only possible means by which 
low-income families can obtain 
decent housing, it would be en- 
tirely unfair for the group with 
the most acute housing need to 
be cut off from its only method 
of obtaining decent housing. 


(3) Passage by Congress of the co- 
operative housing program for 
middle-income families which 
was defeated by a narrow 
margin in the present session of 
Congress. This program is all 
the more necessary because in- 
creased down payments and 
higher selling prices for the 
newly built houses deprive this 
group of any chance for new 
housing. 

(4) Instead of increasing down pay- 
ment requirements for houses 
built under the FHA and VA 
programs, all classes of luxury 
housing should be directly pro- 
hibited. This will result in con- 
serving building materials and 
manpower and at the same time 
will permit a more equitable 
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distribution of new housing 

among the various income 

groups. 
(5) Wherever industrial areas are 
expanded as a result of the 
migration of large numbers of 
workers to war production 
areas, these workers must be 
assured of decent housing and 
adequate community facilities. 
Rent controls must be continued 
beyond December 31, 1950 and, 
unless there is a drastic change 
in the international situation, 
beyond June 30, 1951. The rent 
control law must be immediate- 
ly amended not only to provide 
for extension beyond its present 
date of expiration, but also to 
permit recontrol of decontrolled 
communities. The Housing Ex- 
pediter should be given suffici- 
ent funds to permit a strict en- 
forcement of rent controls and 
to prevent a sky-rocketing of 
rents. 


(1950, pp. 49, 387) Res. 78 This 
resolution sets forth certain recom- 
mendations regarding the role of hous- 
ing in the defense program. It sets as 
a goal the largest possible housing 
program in this emergency and urges 
that wherever possible restrictions be 
placed on non-essential production and 
construction before any further cut- 
backs are made in the construction of 
new homes. The resolution empha- 
sizes the need for housing accommo- 
dations and community facilities in 
defense areas and urges the continu- 
ation and strengthening of rent con- 
trol. 

(Workers)—(1936, p. 173) A sharp 
increase in rents throughout the 
nation in the fall of 1986 serves 
as a concrete reminder to the Ameri- 
can wage-earners of the rapidly de- 
veloping housing shortage. With resi- 
dential construction still lagging at 
levels far below those of other indus- 
trial activity, with 10,777,000 wage- 
earners still unemployed, it becomes 
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increasingly clear that only swift and 
decisive action can avert the impend- 
ing housing crisis. 

The inevitability of such a crisis, 
which no responsible student of the 
problem can seriously deny, brings out 
all the more forcibly our glaring lack 
of preparedness to meet it. The Wag- 
ner-Ellenbogen bill, which passed the 
Senate by a large majority in the 
74th Congress but was caught in the 
last minute legislative jam in the 
House, is not on the statute books. 
That measure proposed an extremely 
modest beginning for a long-range 
slum clearance and low-rent housing 
program and called for a negligible 
appropriation. But now wage earners 
are deprived of even that basic assur- 
ance of a unified and sound program 
of housing under federal guidance and 
through local effort. . 

Labor’s leadership in the support of 
the housing bill in the last session of 
Congress was chiefly responsible for 
the favorable consideration of the bill 
in the Senate. The demand by unions 
throughout the country for the Wag- 
ner bill at the time of the Senate hear- 
ings, and forceful presentation of the 
case for housing by Labor represent- 
atives before the Senate Committee, 
made for better public understanding 
of the problem in the future and def- 
initely paved the way for the passage 
of a similar housing bill in the next 
Congress. 

There was much opposition to the 
housing bill by special interests in the 
last session of Congress. It is likely 
that the forces opposed to the bill will 
be better organized and will present 
an even more determined opposition 
when the U.S. Housing Bill comes up 
for consideration next year. 


A handicap, however, more impor- 
tant than the scattered voices of spe- 
cial pleaders raised against the bill 
lies in the fact that the country has 
not yet fully appreciated the magni- 
tude of the housing and slum prob- 
lem nor its many social implications. 
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Only persistent and widespread edu- 
cational activity will overcome the ex- 
isting inertia and make possible the 
eventual elimination of bad housing, 
slums and blighted areas. 

What is the extent of the housing 
shortage the country is facing today? 
In spite of the increase in the number 
of families, there has been an almost 


complete stoppage in the production — 
of new homes in the past six years. 


At the same time, our existing supply 
has been wearing out. The slums and 
jerry-built houses of past generations, 
always substandard, have fallen into 
disrepair more rapidly than ever. An 
increasing number of them are now 
totally unfit for human occupancy. 
Hundreds of thousands of additional 
homes have become useless because of 
their location on submarginal farms 
or in districts from which industry 


has moved. This growing real short- — 


age of dwellings has been masked un- 
til recently by a number of factors 
and is just now becoming visible. 


Our quantitative housing needs de- 


pend on the number of families which ~ 


require shelter rather than on the 
number of individuals. Although the 
growth of our population is gradually 
levelling off, the number of families is 
increasing much more rapidly than the 
number of individuals. The most re- 
liable estimate made, that of the La- 
bor Housing Conference and the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, shows that the number of addi- 
tional homes needed in the next decade 
merely to house the increased number 


of families will be almost 7,000000NI 


or an increase of 20 per cent over the 
existing number. 


The need for replacements bulks al- — 


most as large. Millions of our present 
houses are so substandard and decayed 
that they constitute a proven menace 
to public health and welfare. Not less 
than 10 per cent, or 3,250,000 dwell- 
ings, are unfit for further use, either 
because of condition or location. 
They require immediate replacement, 
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whether on the present site or else- 
where. 

During the next decade millions 
more will wear out. An allowance of 
one per cent per year is a minimum 
rate for such depreciation and abso- 
lescence. At this rate, replacement of 
another 10 per cent of our housing 
supply, or an additional 3,250,000, will 
be necessary within the next ten years. 

A total of 13,196,000 dwelling units 
must be provided by the end of 1945, 
to meet minimum quantitative needs 
and eliminate the worst of the old 
dwelling. If the “doubling up” hidden 
in 1930 census figures and also in our 
estimates of future quantitative needs 
based on those figures were to be elim- 
inated, a million more dwelling units 
would be required. The total would 
then become more than 14,000,000, or 
more than twice as many as were con- 
structed during the entire boom dec- 
ade of 1920-29. 

This figure makes but slight allow- 
ance for increasing our standards of 
space, amenity and convenience, or for 
any decisive population shift. It does 
not begin to approach the number of 
homes that would be required if the 
American people were housed in the 
manner to which their natural re- 
souces, their labor supply and their 
technical skill and ingenuity entitle 
them. 

The real property inventory recent- 
ly conducted in 64 cities, revealed 
startling facts about housing condi- 
tions which prevail in these repre- 
sentative communities. 

Over 18 per cent of the houses sur- 
veyed were in bad structural condi- 
tion; 20 per cent had neither tubs nor 
showers; 13 per cent had no private 
indoor water closets; nearly 17 per 
cent were too small for the families 
occupying them. 

Most cities surveyed had whole 
areas so congested as to shut out light 
and air. 

In the City of New York alone 516,- 
360 families, or about 1,750,000 per- 
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sons, live in slum areas. This is 
approximately 25 per cent of the resi- 
dential population of the city. Of the 
dwelling units occupied by these fami- 
lies, 236,000 have no tub or shower; 
190,000 have no private indoor water 
closets; 244,000 have no hot water 
supply whatever. About 290,000 
dwelling rooms are without outside 
windows. 

In the case of these half million 
families living in the slum areas of 
New York City, during the decade be- 
tween 1925 and 1935, the death rate 
due to all causes was 84 per cent 
higher among these families than in 
the rest of the city. In the same pe- 
riod, the tuberculosis rate was 219 per 
cent higher. The death rate caused by 
spinal meningitis was 244 per cent 
higher. The diphtheria rate 202 per 
cent higher and the rate of death 
caused by fire was more than 200 per 
cent higher than in the remainder of 
the city. 

Crowded unsanitary surroundings in 
which great masses of American 
workers in many industries are com- 
pelled to live are a constant threat to 
their own health and a menace to the 
health of their children. Contagion 
spreads rapidly under those conditions 
and such workers’ communities fall 
easy prey to deadly epidemics. 

It has been also shown that crowd- 
ing within a home tends to undermine 
the sense of decency and the morals of 
the people subjected to those condi- 
tions. Crowded housing within a com- 
munity and absence of recreational fa- 
cilities breed crime, drunkenness, 
gambling, and prostitution among the 
adults compelled to live in the de- 
grading surroundings of a slum, and 
are easily handed down to the chil- 
dren they rear. As a crime-prevention 
and vice-elimination measure replace- 
ment of such housing is of incalcula- 
ble value to society because it uproots 
the very causes of the social problem. 


For many years organized labor 
waged its fight for government assist- 
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ance in housing. As early as 1914, 
the convention of the A. F. of L, went 
on record as favoring government 
loans for housing to provide proper 
sanitary living quarters for wage- 
earners. When attempts to secure the 
necessary legislation in Congress 
proved to be unsuccessful in the fol- 
lowing year, the 1915 convention noted 
significantly that “it will require con- 
siderable discussion and agitation be- 
fore legislators in Congress, state as- 
semblies or municipal councils will 
pay serious attention to the need of 
reform to solve the evils which every- 
body recognizes but few undertake to 
remedy.” 


During the war years, A. F. of L. 
successfully led the fight for adequate 
housing for war workers. Through the 
Committee on Labor of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense it was instrumental in bring- 
ing to light the conditions resulting 
from congestion in war production 
centers and finally succeeded in its de- 
mand for housing of war workers, su- 
pervised and built by the federal gov- 
ernment. This program was carried 
out by the U.S. Housing Corporation 
and the United States Shipping Board 
and comprised some 16,000 dwelling 
units completed by the end of the war. 


The depression of 1921 made Labor 
keenly aware of the need for a long- 
range building program, a program 
that would not only answer the cur- 
rent needs for construction, but also 
act as a stabilizing factor and dimin- 
ish the force of depressions. It was 
this realization that prompted organ- 
ized labor in the boom year of 1923 
to urge the government to defer its 
construction program until the time 
when unemployment would exist in 
the building trades. Building trades 
realized that high wages and bonuses 
of the boom year would be followed by 
unemployment and wage cuts, unless 
the building activity in the country 
was stabilized. Rather than high 
peaks of activity followed by deep 
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repressions, the workers preferred 


stable wages and stable employment. — 


In time Labor extended application 
of this view from a government-spon- 
sored construction program to a pre- 
planned long-range housing program. 
The program that once seemed desir- 
able mainly because it would stabilize 
employment, was now advocated be- 
cause it would fill the great need of 
adequate housing for wage earners. 

No attention to housing as a na- 
tional problem had been given by Con- 
gress, however, until 1932, when the 
Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act authorized the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make loans to 
limited-dividend companies for low- 
rent projects. Stringent requirements 
for competent state or municipal 
supervision in the administration of 
such projects made it imppossible for 
any state except New York to receive 
such loans. The 1932 Act provided the 
necessary incentive, however, for thir- 
teen states to set up state housing 
boards within the next two years. 


The recovery program legislated by 
Congress in the spring of 1938 recog- 
nized the housing problem as a definite 
part of the national emergency. Sec- 
tion 202 of the NIRA provided that 
“construction, reconstruction, altera- 
tion, or repair under a public regula- 
tion or control of low-cost housing or 
slum clearance projects be included 
in a comprehensive program of public 
works.” To carry this out a Housing 
Division was set up in the Public 
Works Administration. Although in- 
adequately financed from the original 
allotment authorized by the NIRA 
and funds allocated from emergency 
relief appropriations, the Housing 
Division carried on by far the most 
important activity in the housing field 
under the emergency program. Ham- 
pered by inadequate funds and court 
litigation, this agency succeeded, nev- 
ertheless, in carrying out a number of 
outstanding projects which demon- 
strated conclusively the advantages of 
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slum-clearance and low-rent modern 
housing under the supervision of the 
federal government. Its fifty projects 
in thirty-five cities will house approx- 
imately 25,000 families in the low-in- 
come group, giving direct employment 
to 50,000 building workers. 

Another notable development in 
housing was undertaken by the Subur- 
ban Division of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. This agency was charged 
with the task of developing low-cost 
suburban communities in selected 
large cities. Three such communities 
are now being built on the outskirts 
of Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Wash- 
ington. Over 3,000 families will be 
provided for in these projects and em- 
ployment will be given to some 20,000 
workers in their construction. Large 
tracts of land have been acquired to 
be turned directly from farm to city 
use without speculative waste. Order- 
ly development and planning for fu- 
ture growth will replace the old tradi- 
tional pattern of haphazard piecemeal 
development. Here, workers and their 
children will find homes at moderate 
rents, where they can live in healthy 
outdoor conditions combined with the 
advantages of modern city life. 

While the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, created in 1934, has borne 
no connection with the housing pro- 
gram proper, either in purpose or 
achievement to date, it was authorized 
to guarantee loans from local sources 
on low-cost housing projects. 

Aware of the delay in the launching 
by the federal government of the long- 
overdue housing program sufficiently 
comprehensive to meet the most insist- 
ent housing needs, organized labor in- 
itiated an active campaign in support 
of a long-range program of low-rent 
housing, nation-wide in scope. 

The Labor Housing Conference, 
which was organized for this purpose, 
coordinated the activity of thousands 
of labor organizations actively inter- 
ested in housing for wage earners 
throughout the country. In every size- 
able community, local labor housing 
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committees were set up in cooperation 
with local building trades councils and 
central labor unions. In October, 1935, 
the Atlantic City convention of the 
A. F, of L. sounded a call to wage 
earners in the labor movement to back 
with united strength the demand for 
housing legislation. 

Pursuant to the action of the At- 
lantic City convention, a committee 
of the A. F. of L. was appointed to 
aid, direct and collaborate with the 
Labor Housing Conference in provid- 
ing information, promoting legisla- 
tion, developing projects, and protect- 
ing the interests of Labor and con- 
sumer in the housing movement. 

The legislative program developed 
by the Labor Housing Conference and 
the Housing Committee of the A. F. 
of L. was made public on February 
27, when it received its final approval 
at a meeting of nineteen building 
trades organizations and was trans- 
mitted to the President. 

Bills embodying the basic features 
of this program were introduced in 
Congress by Senator Wagner, of New 
York, who for many years had advo- 
cated housing legislation, and by Rep- 
resentative Ellenbogen of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Wagner-Ellenbogen bill 
was designed to stimulate, through 
federal loans and subsidies, the con- 
struction by local agencies of safe and 
sanitary dwellings for low-income 
families. This federal assistance was 
to encourage slum clearance and to 
provide a wide base for the general 
revival of the durable goods and build- 
ing industries and the re-employment 
of workers in those industries. 

The bill contemplated the creation 
of an independent corporate agency, 
the U.S. Housing Authority, to ad- 
minister the program. Local public 
housing societies composed of bene- 
ficiaries of the program in a given 
community were also provided for, to 
administer and promote low-rent hous- 
ing. To initiate the plan a small bond 
issue was planned for loans to be 
made available at small interest rates, 
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while grants were to be covered by 
appropriations also of modest pro- 
portions, Safeguards protecting Labor 
on construction work on these proj- 
ects were embodied in the bill, includ- 
ing minimum wages and hours and the 
anti-kick-back provision. The bill rec- 
ognized the fact that private enter- 
prise cannot alone do the job that 
must be done, providing, at the same 
time, every possible safeguard against 
competition with private industry. 

This bill very nearly became law in 
the last session of Congress. It 
passed the Senate by a large majority. 
In the last days of the session, how- 
ever, the bill was caught in the last- 
minute legislative jam and failed to 
reach the floor of the House, although 
its approval was assured by that body 
as well. 

The U.S. Housing Bill, unchanged 
in any important respect except for a 
larger appropriation of funds and 
greater bond-raising powers, can and 
must be passed this coming winter. 
Senator Wagner has promised to lead 
the fight again. The A. F, of L. Hous- 
ing Committee and the Labor Housing 
Conference are already at work on 
detailed plans in preparation for the 
coming legislative session. Organized 
labor is determined to place the 
United States Housing Bill on the 
statute books next year. 

(P. 569) We believe that if there 
could be adopted a measure to exempt 
from the income tax of home owners, 
the building and renovation of homes, 
it would be a helpful solution in stim- 
ulating the building industry, and at 
the same time helpful to remove the 
serious situation of unemployment. 

The E.C. is directed to make a study 
of the problem, and sponsor necessary 
amendments to the income tax and 
other tax laws in order to relieve the 
millions of workers now unemployed 
in the heavy industries, and especially 
in the construction industry. 

(P. 599) The E. C. is directed to 
make every effort within its power to 
secure the enactment by Congress of 
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the low-rent housing program em- 


bodied in the Wagner Housing Bill. 
(P. 641) Favored extending benefits 

of housing legislation to Puerto Rico. 
(1937, pp. 171, 503) Resolution No. 


168 passed by the 1936 Convention of — 


the A. F. of L. requested the E.C, to 


have bills introduced in Congress to 


exempt from the income tax of home 


owners the building and renovation of — 


homes. 

The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee stated that it would 
be necessary for the bill to go over 
until the next session as there would 


be no general tax bill considered in 


the first session of the 75th Congress. 

In discussing this matter with mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee it was found that a number of 
them were in favor of such a law. 
Therefore, the bill will be pressed for 
passage in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

(P. 610) The A, F. of L. and its 
affiliated organizations shall take all 
necessary steps to guarantee amend- 
ment of the Housing Act at the earli- 
est possible date in the following re- 
spects: 

1. More funds must be made avail- 
able for both loans and grants, and the 
continuity of the program guaran- 
teed. 


2. The cost limitations inserted 

. which may hinder the construc- 

tion of decent, safe and permanent 

homes in many cities, both large and 
small, must be removed. 


3. The condition inserted . . . that 
old dwellings must be eliminated 
equal in number to the new dwell- 
ings constructed under the Act, 
which even broadly interpreted will 
tend to perpetuate the housing short- 
age and divert housing funds into the 
pockets of owners of over-valued slum 
property, must be entirely eliminated. 

4. The statutory condition inserted 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee that local housing authori- 
ties must put up 10% of the capital 
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cost and pay 20% of the annual con- 
tributions, which would tend to pre- 
vent any housing program at all in 
the smaller and poorer communities, 
must be relaxed. 

5. The recognition of bona fide co- 
operative housing societies as quali- 
fied recipients of loans under the 
Housing Act must be restored. 


(1940, p. 137) It is of paramount 
importance that the long-range pro- 
gram of slum clearance and low-rent 
housing be continued. This funda- 
mental long-term program must not 
be swept aside or neglected in the 
rush of armament activities. This 
program initiated by the American 
Federation of Labor is in need of ad- 
ditional authorization of loan funds 
and appropriation of funds for annual 
contributions if its continuity is to be 
assured. Amendments providing for 
this, contained in S. 591, were passed 
by the Senate on June 8, 1939, and 
were subjected to extensive committee 
hearings in the House, but no action 
on them was taken by the House when 
Congress adjourned in August, 1939. 
When the 76th Congress met in its 
third session in 1940, the American 
Federation of Labor again urged the 
adoption of these important amend- 
ments. A substitute bill containing 
minimum provisions absolutely essen- 
tial for the continuation of the pro- 
gram was considered in the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House 
in June, 1940, but S. 591 was held up 
in the Rules Committee, which re- 
fused to bring it before the House for 
consideration. 

We strongly recommend that the 
Legislative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be directed, 
in cooperation with the Housing Com- 
mittee, to do everything within their 
power to secure legislation necessary 
for the continuation of the low-rent 
housing and slum clearance program 
which has proved to be so vital to the 
Wage earners and their families, and 
so effective in providing employment 
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at fair labor standards to the build- 
ing trades workers. 


(1940, pp. 574-75) We recommend 
that a renewed and decisive effort be 
made in the ensuing session of Con- 
gress to secure housing legislation rec- 
ommended and sought by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and to pre- 
vent the enactment of housing legis- 
lation inimical to the best interests of 
organized labor and of American 
workers generally. . . 

During the past year the low-rent 
housing program, administered by 500 
local public housing authorities and 
assisted by the U.S. Housing Author- 
ity, had attained full stride in speed, 
efficiency, economy and sound admin- 
istration. During the same year this 
program became the object of a vio- 
lent and well-financed attack pressed 
by the enemies of Labor and by those 
real estate interests which profit from 
the plight and poverty of slum- 
dwellers. 

At the same time also private pro- 
moters of mass-production in cheap 
and flimsy prefabricated housing have 
sought to take advantage of the na- 
tional emergency to secure the finan- 
cial support of the federal government 
for the launching of a large scale pro- 
gram of substandard prefabricated 
housing they have found economically 
impossible to develop without public 
aid. The powerful combination of 
these forces has placed our entire 
housing program and, in fact, the 
future of all housing construction in 
America, in grave jeopardy. 

In view of these developments your 
committee urges the wholehearted en- 
dorsement of the policy set forth by 
the Executive Council to promote the 
development of an integrated and 
sound program of defense housing 
which would assure the fullest pos- 
sible utilization of housing facilities 
constructed for defense purposes to 
fill the need for workers’ housing after 
the emergency is over. We, therefore, 
commend the view expressed by the 
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Executive Council that it is in the 
public interest to keep to the lowest 
minimum possible the utilization of 
temporary prefabricated housing and 
other similar makeshift and flimsy 
dwelling facilities in all phases of de- 
fense housing. 

Your committee recommends futher 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor undertake a study of defense hous- 
ing situation with special attention to 
the soundness of the various defense 
housing plans in the light of continued 
widespread unemployment among 
building workers and of their adapta- 
bility to the impending critical needs 
of economic readjustment at the end 
of the emergency. 


Your committee also strongly en- 
dorses the view that the long range 
program of slum clearance and low- 
rent housing administered by the 
USHA being vital to the welfare of 
the American people and, therefore, 
indispensable to the national strength 
and to the defense of the United States 
as a democratic nation, should be con- 
tinued and expanded under the exist- 
ing statutory standards and on the 
basis of the existing administrative 
policies. 

We favor the national utilization of 
the facilities of the local housing au- 
thorities and of the USHA as well as 
of the basic standard developed by 
these agencies in all defense housing. 


Your committee recommends that 
the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its Housing Com- 
mittee be directed to do everything 
within their power to carry out these 
purposes and policies. 


(1941, pp. 129, 656) Annual report 
of E.C. reviewed basic developments 
and Labor’s approach in the field of 
housing generally. The following 
statement was adopted by the conven- 
tion: 

Your committee concurs with the 
Executive Council’s view that it is 
highly questionable to press home 
ownership upon defense workers in 
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emergency jobs, under terms which 


most workers could ill afford under 
normal conditions and can afford even 
less when their defense jobs are 
necessarily unstable and uncertain. A 
public policy designed to anchor to 
home ownership low-income defense 
workers, whose employment status is 
least secure, is ill-conceived and un- 
sound. To bring to these workers the 
pretense of home ownership, without 
in any way protecting the risk they 
assume in underwriting the entire 
equity without a down payment, is a 


policy subversive to the true Ameri- 


can ideal of sound and permanent 


home ownership we hope to bring 
within the reach of our wage earners. | 


Under the terms of this title, the 


banker and the builder are given 100 


per cent protection by the government 
of the risk they assume. The worker, 
however, is given no protection what- 
soever, and would be subject to the 
deficiency judgments for the unpaid 
balance on a home he would be forced 


to give up when his emergency em-— 


ployment terminated. Your commit- 
tee commends the Executive Council 
for their disapproval of this proposal, 
and for their attempts to correct its 
most vicious features. 


We concur in the statement of the 
Executive Council that skyrocketing 


rents in many defense centers call for — 


prompt remedy and place a special re- 
sponsibility on our local housing com- 
mittees. Union representatives should 
serve on all local fair rent committees 
already established, and where none 
exist, should see to it that such com- 
mittees are properly established. We 
recommend the establishment of rent 
ceilings in defense areas by Congres- 
sional authority, with full provision 
for local recommendations and Labor 
representation in the fixing of such 
ceilings. Until provision is made by 
law to establish such ceilings on rents, 
we urge that our Housing Committee 
be authorized to recommend a pro- 
gram of action to our unions to pro- 
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tect defense workers against exploita- 
tion by unscrupulous landlords and 
others seeking to take advantage of 
emergency conditions for profiteering. 


We commend the Housing Commit- 
tee of the American Federation of 
Labor for its vigilance in protecting 
the interests of Labor with regard to 
housing, and recommend that, in view 
of the urgency of the defense housing 
problem, sufficient facilities be made 
available to the committee to intensify 
its efforts and to enable it to serve 
fully the housing needs of our mem- 
bership during the ensuing year. 


Shifting and unstable defense em- 
ployment of building mechanics and 
laborers make it particularly impor- 
tant that the employment needs of 
building workers be made fully known 
to the government agencies concerned, 
and a sound program of housing con- 
struction be developed. 


Labor must meet the present emer- 
gency by taking an active and leading 
part in the formulation and develop- 
ment of a sound program of housing 
for the nation. To assure full repre- 
sentation and effective voice in the de- 
velopment of this program, active par- 
ticipation of every union of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is urgently 
needed. We strongly concur in the 
recommendation that all Central La- 
bor Unions and State Federations of 
Labor be urged to bring their housing 
committees to full activity, so that, 
under the general supervision of the 
Housing Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, they can provide 
effective channels for information, 
representation, and action pertaining 
to housing in every community of the 
nation. 

The permanent program of low-rent 
housing and slum clearance is Labor’s 
program and must not be allowed to 
lapse during the emergency. Its value 
to the nation in defense and as a 
means of meeting the post-war hous- 
ing problem is of foremost importance. 
Full priority ratings must be accorded 
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to low-rent projects to make possible 
their uninterrupted construction. 

In the administration of all housing 
and building priorities Labor has an 
immediate and vital concern. Full 
Labor representation is essential in 
the administration of priorities on 
building materials, supplies and in 
connection with regulations govern- 
ing allocation of defense construction. 


(1942, p. 112) A concise report on 
“Housing for Workers” was _ pre- 
sented to the convention and referred 
to the appropriate committee. The 
report of that committee, which was 
unanimously adopted, follows: 


(1942, p. 664) In this section of the 
Executive Council Report the subject 
of the shortage of critical materials 
for war housing construction is dis- 
cussed at some length, as well as the 
type of construction best adapted to 
war needs. It is reported that the 
National Housing Agency in its future 
program contemplates the construc- 
tion primarily of temporary housing 
units, regardless of location, rather 
than permanent type dwellings. 


Your committee wishes to express 
its opposition to this policy and urges 
the A. F. of L. Housing Committee to 
prevail upon the officials of the NHA 
to reconsider their proposed program 
in order that provision may be made 
to conform as nearly as possible to 
permanent housing construction. Your 
committee is of the opinion that the 
attitude of the government on con- 
struction of homes for war workers 
should be favorable to permanent type 
construction rather than temporary as 
we believe that such action on the part 
of the government will save money as 
well as safeguard the standards of 
safety and sanitation which are neces- 
sary to maintain both the morals and 
morale of our defense workers in their 
homes and, if and when temporary 
units are found to be essential to war 
production needs, that such units be 
restricted to rural areas. The com- 
mittee notes with alarm the ever in- 
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creasing number of so-called Jerry 
Builders that are presently engaged 
in the home construction field financed 
by our government to the detriment 
of the responsible private builders 
who have scrupulously followed sound 
construction standards and_ ethics 
while the Jerry Builder continues to 
disregard standards both with respect 
to wages and materials. The commit- 
tee wishes to reiterate the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor to en- 
courage and promote the interest of 
the responsible building constructors 
both general and sub. 

Your committee recommends that 
this subject be referred to the Hous- 
ing Committee of the A. F. of L. for 
immediate consideration and further 
recommends that this convention go 
on record as being opposed to such 
NHA policy. 

(1942, p. 665) Your committee notes 
that the Housing Committee has made 
repeated efforts to have the National 
Housing Agency appoint Labor con- 
sultants to work with them in order 
that the Labor policies followed by the 
other government agencies engaged in 
housing construction previous to this 
merger may be carried out on all work 
undertaken by the National Housing 
Agency without any misunderstand- 
ings. Your committee urges that our 
Housing Committee continue its ef- 
forts to achieve this much needed 
objective. 

(Farm Workers) (Labor Camps)— 
(1948, pp. 334, 385) Protest against 
the abandonment of the government 
owned farm labor camps for migra- 
tory agricultural workers was re- 
quested through Res, 134. In addition, 
the resolution “called upon Congress 
to take necessary action to return such 
farm labor housing to federal admin- 
istration, and that pending action by 
Congress, all steps be taken to prevent 
private interests from getting control 
of such camps.” 


Housing Department (A. F. of L.) 
(Proposed) —(1946, p. 592) Res. 137 
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and convention action thereon: 
Whereas—It is being conceded by 
all thinking people in the United 
States that public participation in 
housing and public control in slum 
clearance is one of the most outstand- 
ing economic and social problems that 
confronts the nation as a whole today, 
and 
Whereas—There seems to be an er- 
roneous impression existing in the 
minds of the officials of the Federa- 
tion that this business of housing is 
a building trades problem when as a 
matter of fact it is a consumer prob- 
lem and should be treated as such, and 
Whereas—Some of the largest edu- 
cational institutions in the United 
States, such as Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Yale University, and many of 
the universities in New York City 
have established courses in this field 
of housing, and this should be an in- 
dication to us of the 
placed upon this movement by the edu- 
cators in our universities, and 
Whereas—The broad economic and 
social phase of this problem and its 
influence upon the home life of the 
American people warrants the work- 
ers of America giving more serious 
thought and study to this great so- 
cial movement, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor establish a Depart- 
ment of Housing in the American 
Federation of Labor comparable to 
that of other departments now in 
existence. 


Your committee is in accord with 
the purposes outlined in this resolu- 
tion. An urgent need exists for means 
whereby, under the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
entire trade union movement could be 
brought into active participation in 
our work of furthering better homes 
and better housing standards in every 
community and wide public support 
gained for the A. F. of L. housing 
policy. 


importance — 


ES <hr LUlU mr 


————_——— 
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Your committee believes, however, 
that the creation of a new Department 
of Housing of the A. F. of L. will not 
best serve the purpose this resolution 
seeks. The American Federation of 
Labor has pioneered in the field of 
public housing and in furthering 
sound housing programs. In order to 
intensify and strengthen the housing 
activities of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and to insure wider par- 
ticipation in them of its affiliates, 
your committee recommends that (1) 
the membership of the standing Hous- 
ing Committee of the A. F. of L. be 
enlarged from three to five members, 
the additional members to be appoint- 
ed by the President of the A. F. of L.; 
(2) provision be made for a full-time 
staff Director of Housing Activities 
of the A. F. of L. who shall serve as 
the secretary of the Housing Commit- 
tee, with adequate technical staff made 
available to the director; (3) full 
working cooperation be maintained be- 
tween the A. F. of L. Housing Com- 
mittee and its Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department and with 
other A. F. of L. departments and 
affiliates concerned with better hous- 
ing; (4) the Housing Committee and 
its staff mitiate, further and encour- 
age studies of housing need, housing 
standards and their effect on family 
welfare and community life; (5) the 
Housing Committee disseminate infor- 
mation on housing need, housing 
standards, public housing, slum clear- 
ance, cooperative housing, housing 
costs and housing market to further 
widest possible understanding of 
sound housing in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor and by the public generally. 

Your committee recommends the 
adoption of this report in lieu of the 
Resolution No. 137. 


Human Rights—(1950, pp. 42, 482} 
Res. 59 directed attention to restric- 
tions imposed on the Declaration of 
Human Rights by the Covenant of 
Human Rights and called upon the 
A. F. of L. to use its good offices to 
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have the “high ideals and purposes 
set forth in the declaration, embodied 
in the covenant.” 


Human Rights, League for (see: 
International) 


Hydroelectric Power, Development 
Urged—(1948, p. 204) The acute 
power shortage in the West is well 
known. Failure to relieve this power 
shortage will retard the natural ex- 
pansion of industry in this area, and 
May mean irreparable injury to its 
economy, besides hardships for its 
growing population. The American 
Federation of Labor, having a con- 
tinued interest in the welfare of all 
workers, as both consumers and pro- 
ducers, and in the steady growth of 
industry and employment opportuni- 
ties in the West and the country at 
large, strongly endorsed the Presi- 
dent’s program for the development of 
the West. 


The Interior Department appro- 
priation as passed by the House car- 
ried out the President’s program for 
developing the West. It included the 
necessary power program of the State 
Federations of Labor of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and of labor groups in 
Montana as well as the California 
labor movement. The labor movement 
in Colorado and in parts of Texas as 
well as in Arizona and New Mexico 
all backed this program. It is a pro- 
gram long overdue and an investment 
in the nation’s future—an investment 
that is guaranteed a return of mani- 
fold proportions in material and hu- 
man values. 


In the Senate hearings, the private 
utilities were carrying on their big- 
gest fight in years against public 
power. Private utilities want the 
government to generate the electricity 
at its huge dams and then turn the 
power over to the electric companies 
for distribution. The Senate commit- 
tee yielded to this request by dras- 
tically reducing the appropriation on 
all of the West power projects. This 
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action would completely wreck the 
plans of the Administration respect- 
ing public power and would constitute 
a major victory for the private utili- 
ties in the West. 

The American Federation of Labor 
vigorously opposed this action and 
contacted its friends in the Senate 
urging the adoption of the full 
amount of appropriation necessary to 
carry out the program for the devel- 
opment of the West. 

Despite the pressure of private util- 
ities the cuts recommended by the 
committee were restored by the Sen- 
ate. This much needed program 
should now go forward to a speedy 
completion. 

(P. 381) The position of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in support 
of the creation of a Missouri Valley 
Authority remains unchanged. To 
date, no committee or subcommittee of 
Congress has begun hearings on this 
subject. The broad program of uni- 
fied resources development and water 
control provided for in H.R. 3522 and 
S. 1162 has the endorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the bills will be supported by appro- 
priate testimony whenever hearings 
are scheduled. 


During the 81st Congress the view 
of organized labor was presented to 
Congress on the proposed Columbia 
Valley Authority. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has endorsed S. 1645, 
which would establish in the Pacific 
Northwest a Columbia Valley Admin- 
istration, subject to several suggested 
changes in the bill directly affecting 
organized labor groups. Hearings on 
this legislation will be resumed prob- 
ably in the next session of Congress. 


With regard to the Colorado River 
System, the action of the 1948 Conven- 
tion has been presented to the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Legislation on this subject 
in the Senate (S.J. Res. 4) is now 
pending on the Senate calendar. Hear- 
ings on the companion bill in the 
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House, H.R. 934, have been concluded 
but the committee has not yet con- 
sidered the bill in executive session. 
The acute shortage of electric power 
in the West is well known. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has endorsed 
the President’s program for the de- 
velopment of the West. The Interior 


Department appropriation, as passed © 


by the House, carried out the Presi- 
dent’s program. In the Senate, how- 
ever, the private utilities carried on 
their biggest fight in years against 
public power and the President’s pro- 


gram. Their strategy was to attempt — 


to force the federal government to 
limit its activities in this field to the 


generation of power at its huge dams, — 


with all distribution to be done by the 
private electric companies. The Sen- 
ate committee considering the Interior 
appropriation yielded to the pressure 
by drastically reducing the appropri- 
ation on all of the power projects for 
the west. This action would complete- 
ly wreck the plans of the Administra- 
tion respecting public power and 
would constitute a major victory for 
the private utilities in the west. 

The American Federation of Labor 
vigorously opposed this action and 
contacted its friends in the Senate, 
urging the adoption of the full amount 
of appropriation necessary to carry 
out the program for the development 
of the west. Despite the pressure of 
private utilities, the cuts recommend- 


ed by the committee were restored by — 


the Senate. This much-needed pro- 
gram should now go forward to a 
speedy completion. 

The Committee on Legislation com- 
mends the action of the Executive 
Council in securing the restoration of 
the necessary funds and recommends 
that this section of the Executive 
Council Report be accepted. 


Ice Harbor Dam — (1952, pp. 275, 
495) The Executive Council reports 
on its activities in support of the ap- 
propriation to build the ice harbor 
dam in the Lower Snake River in 
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Idaho, and the promise of members of 
the Appropriations Committee to in- 
elude the request in the first supple- 
mental bill to come early in the next 
Congress. It is recommended that this 
section of the report be accepted and 
efforts to secure the appropriation 
be continued. 

(1958, pp. 175, 591) In 1946 the 
Congress authorized building Ice Har- 
bor Dam on the lower Snake River as 
the southernmost of a series of four 
multiple purpose projects. Additional 
power supplies are badly needed to 
continue the industrial development 
of the Northwest and particularly to 
insure the uninterrupted operation 
of the Hanford works of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Ice Harbor Dam 
is essential for these purposes. It is 
located very close to the Hanford 
works. 

As in the past the House Appro- 
priations Committee refused to include 
any appropriation for this project in 
the Civil Function Appropriation 
Bill, H.R. 53876. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee also omitted this 
item. An amendment was proposed 
... for three million dollars as an in- 
itial appropriation to begin construc- 
tion. The amendment was defeated 
after a bitter floor battle in which the 
majority leader took the position that 
no new starts should be made this 
year. 

We made every effort to secure pas- 
sage of this amendment, as our mem- 
bers in the Northwest are convinced 
that this dam is essential to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the area. We are 
also convinced that the Atomic Energy 
program needs this additional power. 
We believe that continuing effort 
should be made to secure the neces- 
sary funds and we are confident the 
fight will be renewed in the next 
session. 


Immigration (also see: Displaced 
Persons; Mexican Farm Labor; Tariff) 
—(1924, p. 67) In the early session of 
the Sixty-Eighth Congress many bills 
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were introduced in the House and 
Senate for the purpose of regulating 
immigration to the United States. The 
law limiting the number of immi- 
grants that could be admitted to the 
United States expired on July 1, 1924. 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration, introduced H.R. 7995 
which became a law. It provides for a 
quota limitation based on 2 per cent 
of the number of residents in this 
country of the various nationals as 
computed in the 1890 census. The 
following exemptions are provided for 
and those exempted will be admitted 
as non-quota immigrants: 

An immgyrant who is the unmar- 
ried child under 18 years of age, 
father or mother over 55 years of 
age, husband, or wife, of a citizen 
of the United States who resides 
therein at the time of the filing of 
a petition. 

An immigrant who continuously 
for at least two years immediately 
preceding the time of his applica- 
tion for admission to the United 
States has been, and who seeks to 
enter the United States solely for 
the purpose of carrying on the vo- 
cation of minister of any religious 
denomination, or professor of a col- 
lege, academy, seminary, or uwuni- 
versity. 

An immigrant who is a skilled 
laborer, if labor of like kind unem- 
ployed cannot be found in this 
country. 


An immigrant who is a bona fide 
student over 18 years of age and 
who seeks to enter the United States 
solely for the purpose of study at 
an accredited college or academy. 


Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
asked for a law that would provide 
for total suspension of immigration 
for a period of five years or longer. 
Failing to secure this they obeyed the 
mandates of the Portland Convention 
by supporting the measure that would 
afford the closest approximation of 
their original demands. Objections 
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were made by various racial groups 
who held that the law was discrimi- 
natory against some nationals and un- 
duly favored other nationals. 

A representative of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, appeared 
before the committee and suggested 
in lieu of the proposed law what 
he was pleased to call “an elastic 
immigration policy.” His idea of 
an elastic policy was that the em- 
ployers shall be permitted to go 
abroad, place men under contract 
abroad, on wages that would seem 
satisfactory abroad, and bring them 
here if it could be shown to a com- 
mission consisting of the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
that like labor could not be secured 
in this country. Of course, under the 
conditions of contracts such as could 
be secured in distracted Europe at this 
time “Like labor” at the wages for 
which labor could be secured there 
could not be found in this country. 
Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
pointed out that the adoption of the 
policy suggested by the representative 
of the Manufacturers’ Association 
would result in driving American la- 
bor out of all industry and converting 
the industrial centers of this country 
into huge contract labor concentration 
camps. 

The new immigration law provides 
for rigid exclusion of all Asiaties. The 
Department of State and the President 
of the United States urged that this 
section insofar as it affected Japan be 
changed and that the provisions of 
the so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” 
be allowed to remain in force, or, fail- 
ing that, exception be made to admit 
Japanese nationals the same as other 
nationals subject to the quota. The 
Japanese exclusion provision was as- 
sured when the Ambassador to this 
country from Japan, wrote a letter to 
the State Department which called 
attention to the possibility of “grave 
consequences” if the exclusion measure 
was passed. 
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The provisions of the immigration 
bill dealing with alien seamen are 


somewhat vague and might have been ~ 


minsconstrued by executives inimical 
to the provisions of the seamen’s law, 
but for the vigilance of the president 
of the International Seamen’s Union. 


He called attention to the possibility — 


of misconstruing the provisions as 
contained in the bill and his protest 
brought such clear pronouncements on 
the floor of the Senate and of the 
House from the proponents of the 
measure that the intent of the provi- 
sions dealing with alien seamen can- 
not be misconstrued. 


(P. 186) Convention commended 


the E.C. for its signal legislative vic- 


tory in having embodied in the re- 
cently enacted immigration law many 
of the immigration principles for 
which organized labor has consistently 
fought. 

It was instructed to aggressively 
oppose with all the strength of our 
movement any attempts to amend the 
existing law by a modification of its 
protective features. 


We herewith express our determined 
opposition to any modification of the 
clause in the general immigration 
law, operative on July 1, 1924, which 
reaffirms the long-established policy 
of this nation to exclude all immi- 
grants ineligible to citizenship: fur- 
ther, that we are unalterably op- 
posed to substitute “exclusion by 
treaty” for “exclusion by law,” and 
we utter this protest with an earnest 
desire to maintain the most friendly 
relations with the Japanese working 
people and with the profound con- 
viction that mutual respect can best 
be maintained if we insist that Japan 
recognize our right to control immi- 
gration into this country by domestic 
legislation, and that she abide (as do 
all other nations) by the general im- 
migration laws enacted by the Con- 
gress of the U.S. in accordance with 
long-established national policy. 


(1925, p. 46) A bill for the regis- 
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tration and finger printing of the 
8,000,000 aliens now in the U.S. and 
all who come hereafter was introduced 
in the last session of the Sixty-Eighth 
Congress. 

No action was taken upon it but it 
will be pressed in the next Congress. 
The bill is based on pre-war German 
laws. Besides registering and being 
fingerprinted all these aliens must 
re-register every year for five years. 
They pay a fee of $10 when first reg- 
istering and $5 at the time of each 
of the other registrations. 

Here are some of the provisions of 
the bill which are so objectionable 
that it is impossible to believe any 
American would sponsor such an un- 
American measure: 

If an alien leaves the district in 
which he is registered, “he shall re- 
port at such times and places and 
give such information in regard to 
his movements as may be required 
by regulation.” 

Each registration of identifica- 
tion shall contain a photograph of 
the alien, his fingerprints and other 
information. 

If the alien is arrested or con- 
victed for any offense such cases 
must be entered on the registration 
certificate. 

In an emergency the President in 
the interest of national defense may 
by proclamation require all or any 
part of the aliens registered to re- 
port at such times and places as he 
shall designate. 

Whenever an alien changes his 
name, or his physical appearance is 
changed materially, he must report 
it to the post office in the district in 
which he is registered. 

Keepers of hotels, lodging houses 
or boarding houses must report any 
alien in their employ and in the 
case of new guests, lodgers or em- 
ployes report must be made within 
twelve hours after their arrival. 
This applies to corporations, part- 
nerships and other associations as 
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An inspector may enter any place 
in which he has reason to believe an 
alien is present and demand of any 
person any information necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the 
Act and to arrest or detain any per- 
son who refuses him entry or re- 
fuses to give such information. 

If the alien after registering for 
five years can read, write and speak 
the English language understand- 
ingly and has complied in all other 
respects with the naturalization 
laws he can be admitted to citizen- 
ship. 

Some of those who are supporting 
the measure contend that it should 
include all persons in the U.S. The 
law does not apply solely to adults as 
the bill provides that all aliens under 
16 years of age may be registered by 
their parents or guardians, but upon 
reaching the age of 16 years they shall 
register in person. 

Protests were filed by the A. F. of 
L. and no action was taken on the bill. 

(1925, p. 49) There is a well-de- 
fined agitation to break down that 
portion of the immigration law pro- 
hibiting the admission of aliens in- 
eligible to cititzenship. The first was 
the enactment of a law in Japan pro- 
hibiting ownership of land by any na- 
tional whose country refuses to per- 
mit Japanese to own land. 

Foreigners in Japan could not own 
land heretofore, but if they were mem- 
bers of corporations they could lease 
it. Various other moves have been 
made through American lawyers act- 
ing for large corporations of Japan. 
One of the efforts seeks to counteract 
the effect of the Exclusion Act by ne- 
gotiation for a treaty that would per- 
mit Japanese to come into the U.S. 
The El Paso Convention of the A. F. 
of L. declared its “unalterable oppo- 
sition to substituting ‘exclusion by 
treaty’ for ‘exclusion by law.’ ” 

The Japanese have been able to gain 
the assistance of powerful influences 
in the U.S. and there is grave danger 
that schemes will be invented to break 
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down that law. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if Congress will take a backward 
step or that the Senate will approve 
of a treaty that would be so inimical 
to the interest of our people. 

The Supreme Court on May 25 de- 
cided that a Japanese who had served 
in the U.S. Coast Guard for 10 years 
was not entitled to naturalization un- 
der the law extending citizenship 
privileges to aliens who served in the 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard in the 
war. It also decided that Chinese 
wives could be brought to the United 
States by Chinese merchants ineligible 
to citizenship but not by American 
citizens of Chinese parentage. 

(P. 51) Bills were introduced in 
Congress providing for placing under 
the quota provision of the Immigra- 
tion Law of 1924 all immigrants from 
countries in the western hemisphere. 
This would apply to Canada and Mex- 
ico. Representatives of Labor in Can- 
ada made earnest protest. 

The object of the bill was to prevent 
the immigration of too many Mexicans 
into the United States, but as it af- 
fected Canada, the E.C. believed that 
some other means should be used to 
bring about the result desired and at 
the same time conform to the wishes 
of the labor movements of Mexico and 
Canada. 

(P. 169) The E.C. was instructed 
to watch carefully the progress of 
immigration legislation to see that it 
conforms to the traditional view of 
the A. F. of L. as enunciated by the 
President of the A. F. of L. in the 
El Paso Convention, as follows: 

“It is in itself an answer to the 
whole world of adverse criticism upon 
America and America’s workers that 
we must, if we intend to safeguard 
the freedom and insure the progress 
of the civilization of this continent, 
see to it that we shall not be overrun 
by hordes of underpaid and undevel- 
oped workers. It is not with us a 
question of pure nationality or nation- 
alist feeling; but the men who would 
not defend their standards of life and 
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progress would not defend the chastity 
of their homes. Self-protection is the 


first law of nature and it is the duty, 


as I see it, for the men of the higher 
standards of life and progress to help 
the toilers who have lower standards 
in their own countries. To relieve 
these countries by allowing hordes of 
men to leave them and come to our 
country, simply means to relieve the 
situation there and perpetuate here 
the conditions which there exist. 

“If people must fight for right, let 
them fight as they can in their own 
land and not tear down the conditions 
which exist in another land.” 

(P. 175) Urged amendment of im- 
migration laws to provide that vessels 
shall be required to take as many sea- 
men away as they brought into the 
country. This would prohibit smug- 
gling of immigrants. 

(1926, p. 67) Bills providing for 
the registration of aliens were intro- 
duced in the 69th Congress but failed 
of passage. In the 68th Congress the 
Aswell Bill provided for not only reg- 
istration but fingerprinting of every 
alien now in this country and those to 
come hereafter. The fingerprinting 
feature was eliminated from the bill 
when introduced in the 69th Congress. 
Nevertheless, under the proposed leg- 
islation the Secretary of Labor would 
be permitted to make regulations for 
carrying out the registration law and 
empowered to include fingerprinting. 

The provisions of the bill follow so 
closely the pre-war laws of Germany 
that the A. F. of L. used every effort 
for its defeat. It is not believed that 
sufficient influence can be brought up- 
on Congress to secure the enactment 
of this character of legislation. 

(P. 212) E.C. urged to continue its 
vigilance to prevent their enactment. 

(P. 213) While the present quota 
laws impose hardships at times upon 
individuals and groups, and there are 
isolated instances of seeming injus- 
tices, nevertheless, the wisdom of the 
present restricted immigration policy 
of our government, which is in gen- 
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eral accord with Labor’s views on the 
subject, has been fully demonstrated 
in recent years. Any deviation from 
this policy would be viewed as a 
calamity by organized labor. 

(P. 214) The A. F. of L. in con- 
vention assembled again directs the 
E.C. to present to Congress and the 
proper committees of both houses or- 
ganized labor’s vigorous and emphatic 
protest against any modification of 
the federal law excluding aliens in- 
eligible to citizenship. 

(P. 217) Vessels coming into port 
yearly bring about half a million so- 
called seamen of which, by a low esti- 
mate, some fifty to seventy-five thou- 
sand land and mix in our population 
in violation of our laws; that nearly 
all vessels go away leaving some men 
here in violation of our laws, carry- 
ing away to sea a lesser number than 
that with which they arrive, the num- 
ber at times reaching up to 200 men; 
that the Chinese pay as much as 
$1,100, others not specifically excluded, 
but unable to obtain place within the 
quota pay up to $350 to be landed in 
the U.S. in such way that they can 
mingle in the population. 

This makes of our exclusion and 
immigration laws a mere mockery, 
besides corrupting our ship owners, 
our ship’s officers and in some in- 
stances our officials, and whereas the 
bill reported will, when enacted into 
law, put an effective stop to this vio- 
lation. The A. F. of L. endorses the 
bill introduced in Congress providing 
that as many seamen must be taken 
back by a foreign vessel as it brings 
into the country. 

(P. 250) Resolutions favoring the 
repeal of the law prohibiting the im- 
migration of political or religious ref- 
ugees were defeated. Also opposed 
legislation providing for the registra- 
tion and fingerprinting of aliens. 

(1927, p. 71) More than 100 bills, 
most of them having for their pur- 
pose the breaking down of the immi- 
gration law, were introduced in both 
houses of Congress. Those who seek 
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to increase the number of aliens com- 
ing into this country under the non- 
quota class openly admit that they are 
opposed to any restriction at all of 
immigration. It is therefore natural 
to presume that they believe by ap- 
pealing to the sentiment of the peo- 
ple of the United States for imprac- 
tical legislation in the interest of the 
wives and children of aliens that it 
will be a stepping stone to changing 
the whole policy of the U.S. regard- 
ing immigration. 

An amendment to S.J.Res. 82 pro- 
viding for the admission of 35,000 
Wives or unmarried children under 18 
years of age of aliens legally admitted 
to the United States prior to July 1, 
1924, for permanent residence and 
who have declared their intention to 
become citizens of the United States, 
was adopted in the Senate. When the 
amendment reached the Immigration 
Committee of the House it was strick- 
en out and a new clause inserted 
which provided that preference up to 
60 per cent should be given in the 
quotas to the wives and unmarried 
children under 21 years of age of 
aliens lawfully admitted to the U.S. 
for permanent residence. It also pro- 
vided that the President might de- 
clare ineffective by proclamation the 
section of the Immigration Law giv- 
ing preference in any year to skilled 
agriculturists and their wives and 
children, thus permitting 90 per cent 
of the quota for any nationality to be 
used by the wives and unmarried chil- 
dren under 21 years of age of such 
aliens. The amended bill passed the 
House, March 26, 1926, and was con- 
sidered by the Senate, March 4, 1927. 
The Senate refused to accept the 
amendments and the bill went to con- 
ference where it died by the adjourn- 
ment of Congress the same day. 

(P. 95) The Convention of the A. F. 
of L. authorized the creation of an 
American-Mexican Labor Immigra- 
tion and Emigration Conference. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to draft recommendations to be pre- 
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sented to the Government of Mexico 
for the regulation of immigration up- 
on the basis that the number of immi- 
grants coming from Mexico be re- 
stricted by Mexico itself so that they 
will not exceed the number that would 
be allowed if the quota provisions of 
the immigration law of the United 
States would apply; that Mexicans be- 
fore coming into the United States 
must secure a passport; that the 
Mexican Government will agree not to 
issue passports in excess of the num- 
ber allowed if the quota provisions 
would apply; that the American Gov- 
ernment will not admit any immi- 
grants who cannot present a passport. 

The conference also considered 
methods that the Mexican Federation 
of Labor and the A. F. of L. might 
apply in regulating immigration into 
the U.S. on a basis that would pro- 
mote the best interests of the workers 
of both Mexico and the U.S. and 
Canada. 

The conference was unanimous in 
its findings and recommendations. 

(P. 246) The E.C. was directed to 
very carefully watch immigratiton de- 
velopments in the next Congress so 
that any legislation enacted will re- 
flect as closely as possible the ideas 
of the membership, as voiced in this 
convention, and as heretofore ex- 
pressed and repeatedly reaffirmed by 
preceding conventions, favorable to 
rigid restriction. 

(1928, p. 78) Non-quota and pref- 
erence provisions of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 were amended for the 
purpose of uniting alien families. Un- 
der the new law American-born wom- 
en who had lost their citizenship by 
marriage to an alien prior to Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, and have since been 
widowed, are included in the non- 
quota class; also husbands of Ameri- 
can women citizens who were married 
before June 1, 1928; also the wife or 
unmarried child under 21 years of age 
of an American citizen. 

It is estimated by the chairman of 
the House Immigration Committee 
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that these additional exemptions will 
authorize the admission of about 4,000 
persons and will add about 1,000 an- 
nually to our immigration. 

(Pp. 95, 339) In August, 1927, an 
agreement was entered into by rep- 
resentatives of the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor and of the A. F. of L. 
to provide for the regulation of immi- 
gration between our two countries i 
conformity with the quota provisions 
of the immigration law. This agree- 
ment has not been made effective. The 
A. F. of L. has endeavored to carr 
out the agreement in good faith and 
we are confident that representatives 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
did likewise. Through correspondence 
and through personal messages eve 
effort has been made to have the 
agreement carried out and there was 
every reason to believe it would have 
been carried out until political 
changes took place in Mexico which 
seriously interfere with further suc- 
cess of efforts to carry out this agree 
ment. . 

The assassination of President-elect 
Obregon has been attended by such 
changes in the administration of the 
Mexican Government that in our 
opinion it is impossible to carry out 
the purposes of the voluntary agree 
ment to regulate the migration of 
persons between our two countries. 
We, therefore, recommend that the 
A. F. of L. endorse an amendment to 
the immigration law to make quota 
provisions applicable to Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. 

(P. 259) We demand more effec 
tive measures against bootlegging 0 
immigrants, and insist upon improved 
methods for the discovery, detention — 
and deportation of aliens illegally en- 
tering or remaining in our country. 
It has come to the attention of the 
committee that there are at least one 
million aliens of illegal entry in the 
USS. 

We must insist that no rule, order, 
proclamation, practice or procedure be ~ 
permitted by any department or gov- 
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ernment that will evade, avoid or make 
more difficult the enforcement of the 
immigration laws, and that every pre- 
caution be taken and all possible sup- 
port be rendered in the enforcement 
of these laws, 

We deprecate and protest the action 
of any court attempting to nullify in 
any way any section of the immigra- 
tion laws or in rendering any deci- 
sion making ineffective the enforce- 
ment of these laws. 

We are convinced that an effective 
administration and enforcement of 
these laws can best be accomplished 
by placing all responsibility and au- 
thority in one department of govern- 
ment. 

(Filipino) — (1928, p. 217) Indorsed 
legislation prohibiting the immigra- 
tion of Filipinos. 

(1929, pp. 79, 296) During the fall 
of 1928, posters were displayed in 
Manila and other cities urging Fili- 
pinos to come to the United States to 
enjoy the great prosperity existing 
here. Great numbers rushed to the 
boats to come to the U.S. Scores of 
them died on the way from spinal 
meningitis and other diseases. They 
were thinly clad, travelled in the steer- 
age and when a cold climate was 
reached they became ill. Many were 
buried in the ocean and when the ves- 
sels arrived in the U.S. the passengers 
still alive were placed in quarantine. 

The President of the A. F. of L. 
took the matter up with the War and 
Navy Departments, the Public Health 
Service, Senators from the coast 
states, and Labor Department, and 
used every other means to stop the 
Filipinos from coming here. All of 
the public officials interviewed said 
they realized the danger but that un- 
der the laws nothing could be done, 
that everybody was helpless, as Fili- 
pinos are neither citizens nor aliens. 

Nevertheless the Public Health 
Service, which is to be commended, in- 
vestigated the matter thoroughly and 
recommended to the President of the 
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U.S. that no persons should come from 
China, including Hongkong, or the 
Philippine Islands, because they were 
subject to malignant diseases, unless 
permitted to do so by the Secretary of 
State. President Hoover issued an ex- 
ecutive order to that effect and the 
indications are that it will remain in 
force for a long time. 

(Filipinos and Mexican Indians) — 
(1930, p. 333) The A. F. of L. de- 
mands from Congress the immediate 
exclusion of Filipinos and of the 
Amerinds from south of the Rio 
Grande, and from the government the 
strict enforcement of immigration re- 
striction laws. 


(Border Patrol) — (19380, pp. 105, 
334) Bills were introduced providing 
for the unification of the immigra- 
tion, customs and prohibition patrols 
on the Canadian and Mexican borders. 
It was first proposed that the Coast 
Guard patrol the borders but this 
aroused so much commotion that the 
plan was dropped. At the same time 
the proposed amalgamation of the 
border patrols will be under the con- 
trol of the Assistant Secretary having 
supervision of the Coast Guard. The A. 
F. of L. opposed the bill on the ground 
that immigration enforcement would 
be sacrificed to prohibition enforce- 
ment. Apparently there has always 
been friction between the customs and 
immigration patrols. The proposal to 
take the immigration patrol out of 
the Department of Labor and place it 
in the Treasury Department is ob- 
jectionable. If in the past the cus- 
toms and immigration patrols have 
found it difficult to work in harmony 
it is reasonable to conclude that these 
difficulties would increase if the con- 
trol of immigration was placed in the 
Treasury Department. The Execu- 
tive Council will make strong pro- 
testations to the Senate committee 
handling the bill in the regular ses- 
sion in December. 


(1931, p. 111) Vigorous efforts to 
unite the various border patrols were 
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defeated. The Boston Convention de- 
clared that as the intent of the bill 
was the enforcement of only one law 
that it should be opposed. Although 
it passed the House a year ago and 
great pressure was brought to bear 
on the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate to make a favorable report, 
nothing was done. 

The truth is that many members of 
both Houses have awakened to the 
fact that it is dangerous legislation. 
Therefore, it is not likely to become a 
law. A proposal to place the unified 
patrol in the Department of Labor 
helped to defeat the bill in the Senate. 
Undoubtedly, further efforts will be 
made in the next session of Congress 
to bring about the unification of the 
border patrols and the E.C. will con- 
tinue to oppose such a change. 


(Border Crossing of Aliens) — 
(1930, p. 384) The A. F. of L. de- 
mands that immediate steps be taken 
to stop border crossing privileges for 
the purpose of employment and that 
the practice be discontinued whereby 
residents of adjoining countries now 
cross the international border at the 
beginning of each workday for the 
purpose of employment and again 
cross the border into their own coun- 
try at the end of the workday. 

(1931, p. 408) Declared that Mexico 
should be placed under the quota im- 
migration laws the same as European 
countries. 

(1930, pp. 102, 325) Nearly two 
hundred bills were introduced in the 
special and regular sessions of the 
71st Congress, most of them having 
for their purpose the breaking down 
of the immigration laws. The A. F. of 
L. directed its efforts in a special way 
toward securing the enactment of a 
measure which would place Mexico 
under the quota law. The Senate 
passed a bill which was reported fa- 
vorably by the House Immigration 
Committee providing for the admis- 
sion of only 1,900 Mexicans into the 
country annually. The administration 
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leaders in the House refused to per- 
mit it to come to a vote. 

The House Immigration Committee 
held many executive sessions with 
friends of restricted immigration and 
sought in every way possible to con- 
struct a bill that would decrease im- 
migration and at the same time be 
acceptable to the administration 
leaders. 

A number of bills were introduced 
which provided for the admission of 
immigrants into the United States for 
the purpose of performing expe ! 
work. These bills were based upon the 
allegation that the character of work 
to be performed required special skill 
and training and that no workers re- 
siding in the United States were qual- 
ified by training, skill and experience 
to properly perform the work. 

These measures did not meet with 
success. They failed to meet with the 
favor of the committee or were de- 
feated when presented for a vote. 


Bills were also introduced in both 
houses which provided that persons 
“being trained and skilled in a par- 
ticular art, craft, technique, business, 
or science, or in agriculture” needed 
by bona fide employers, should be 
given preference under the provisions 
of the quota law. These proposals met 
with vigorous opposition. An amend- 
ment was submitted when the bill was 
pending in the Senate of the United 
States which provided that only two 
should be admitted in each case and 
then only for executive, administra- 
tive or supervisory positions. The 
House Immigration Committee re- 
jected this provision and instead pre- 
sented another amendment (H.R. 
13110) which provided for the regu- 
lation of immigration for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1930, and which con- 
tains this clause: 

In no case shall an immigration 
visa be issued unless it is shown to 
the consular officer to whom appli- 
cation for such visa is made that 
the admission of the applicant into 
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the United States would not be de- 

trimental to employment conditions 

in this country. 

Representatives of the Department 
of Labor contend that under this pro- 
vision it would be possible to select 
immigrants that would be admitted 
into the United States and that in 
many cases it would be impossible to 
fill the quota. The provision does not 
apply to non-quota immigrants. The 
bill further provides that nothing in 
the Act shall be construed as a modifi- 
cation in any manner whatsoever of 
the alien contract labor law. In all 
probability this bill will be pressed for 
final passage at the next session of 
Congress. 

(1931, pp. 109, 407) Despite the 
overwhelming sentiment in Congress 
in favor of greater restriction of im- 
migration nothing was finally accom- 
plished. As soon as Congress met reso- 
lutions were introduced in both 
Houses to suspend general immigra- 
tion for a period of two years. This 
applied to all countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, the Philippine Islands as 
well as all quota countries. 


During the hearings representatives 
of the government opposed the com- 
plete restriction of immigration for 
two years and recommended that it be 
cut to 10 per cent of the present 
quotas and the same percentage on 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
from which non-quota immigrants en- 
tered the U.S. the previous year. This 
recommendation was followed. The 
amended bill passed the House March 
2nd, and was reported in the Senate. 
Every effort was made to have it 
taken up but the filibuster prevented. 
The majority in favor of the bill in 
the Senate would have been very 
large. 

Senator Harris has announced that 
in the next Congress he will submit a 
bill providing for reducing immigra- 
tion 90 per cent for the entire world. 

There is no more important question 
than the protection of the wage earn- 
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ers of the U.S. from excess immigra- 
tion. It is our purpose to continue a 
most vigorous campaign to bring 
about as great restriction of immigra- 
tion as possible. 


(1981, p. 110) A bill was intro- 
duced to prevent the smuggling of im- 
migrants as seamen in the U.S. The 
practice has been for some shipown- 
ers to bring into the country from 25 
to 100 extra seamen. Many of them 
are Chinamen. Under the Seamen’s 
Act a seaman can leave ship as soon 
as it reaches safe harbor. The surplus 
seamen immediately land and are ab- 
sorbed in the population. 


The bill provided that every vessel 
must take out of the country as many 
seamen as it brings in. The bill has 
passed the Senate several times but 
always met opposition in the House. 
Organizations of shipowners with the 
assistance of members of Congress 
have been the influences which pre- 
vented the passage of the bill in the 
House. 

Undoubtedly, 90 per cent of the 
members of the House would have 
voted for the bill. The administra- 
tion was in favor of the legislation. 
Nevertheless, by ulterior means the 
bill was not permitted to come to a 
vote. Members of the House, who are 
alleged friends of Labor circulated 
among the Representatives and urged 
them to object to suspending the 
rules to consider the bill. Several of 
those approached exposed this con- 
spiracy, one Representative making 
the charge openly on the floor of 
the House. Further efforts will be 
made in the next Congress to have 
this most necessary legislation pressed 
to success. 


(1982, pp. 61, 362) Many bills were 
introduced to limit immigration. How- 
ever, the intent of them was the unre- 
stricted entry of various persons un- 
der the non-quota provision instead of 
preference within the quota. The E.C. 
directed its efforts toward eliminat- 
ing as far as possible all immigration. 
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directed its efforts toward eliminat- 
H.R. 8331 provided that beginning 90 
days after passage of the Act no im- 
migration visa should be issued to any 
immigrants except those coming in 
under the preference provision in the 
quota and non-quota immigration 
Acts. 


Other bills were introduced which 
would limit immigration into the coun- 
try to 10 per cent of that to which 
each nation is entitled. None of these 
bills came to a vote. 


S. 7 provided that all vessels enter- 
ing ports of the U.S., the majority of 
whose crews have been engaged at 
foreign ports, shall when leaving the 
U.S. carry a crew at least equal in 
number. Foreign vessels have made 
it a practice to smuggle immigrants 
into this country by registering them 
as seamen. Sometimes a vessel will 
bring in from 50 to 100 extra seamen 
who when land is reached leave the 
vessel and disappear. When the bill 
was up for action in the Senate a 
bitter fight was made against the 
measure. The bill was recommitted 
January 28, 1932. The President of 
the A. F. of L. sent a letter to all 
state federations and central bodies 
urging that strong approval of the 
measure be sent to the respective Sen- 
ators and Representatives. The bill 
was not again reported. 

After years of effort the American 
Federation of Musicians secured an 
amendment to the immigration law 
which placed instrumental musicians 
under the contract labor provisions. 
Before this action the instrumental 
musicians could come into the country 
under the designation of “artists” or 
“professional actors” in the non-quota 
Act. 

To enter the country now under the 
non-quota Act the musician must be 
“of distinguished merit and ability as 
an instrumental musician or as a 
member of a music organization of 
distinguished merit and is applying 
for admission as such.” 
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(1933, pp. 103, 428) Repeated 
warnings from friends in Congress 
that an organized attempt would be 
made to weaken the immigration laws 


made it imperative to give careful con- 


sideration to all immigration bills in- 
troduced in the 72d Congress and the 
special session of the 738d. 


One very objectionable bill had for 


its purpose the canceling of the 


President’s order prohibiting immi- 


grants from coming into the country 
who would become public charges. 
Under this Presidential order at least 
90 per cent of those who could have 
come in under the National Origins 


law were prevented from so doing. 
The same bill proposed to restore the 
old law permitting persons suffering 
from religious or political persecu- 
tions to freely enter the U.S. There 
is not a country in the world where 
there is not religious or political per- 
secution and if the old law was re- 
stored many thousands would be per- 
mitted to come into the country. 


We must strive in every way to pre- 
vent any modification of the immigra- 
tion laws. There has never been a 
time when restricted immigration is 
more necessary than now. 


Many complaints have come from — 


border states regarding Mexicans en- 


tering the country illegally because of — 


the lack of sufficient immigration in- 
spectors on the border. The census of 
1930 credits California with a Mexi- 
can population of 368,000, 45 per cent 
of whom are in Los Angeles County. 

Since 1930 many thousands of Mex- 
icans have been transported to the 
border at public expense to avoid sup- 
porting them permanently, but this 
loss has been offset to a large extent 
by a high birth rate and the drifting 
of Mexicans from other states. Ac- 
cording to California’s Mexican Fact 
Finding Report of 1930 the number of 
births over deaths in Los Angeles 
County was: Mexicans, 4,070; whites, 
241. 

A most vigorous campaign is in eyi- 


Ol ————— ——— 
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dence in favor of placing Japan under 
the quota law. The matter will be 
brought up in Congress by a bill to 
repeal that clause in the immigration 
law which forbids the immigration of 
persons ineligible to citizenship, but 
those who favor placing Japan under 
the quota also wish the same to apply 
to China, India and all other coun- 
tries in the Asiatic barred zone. 


Lobbyists have been quietly as work 
and the astonishing thing is that cer- 
tain public men who have heretofore 
violently opposed Japanese immigra- 
tion are now advocating that legis- 
lation. 

(1934, pp. 82, 550) Bills were in- 
troduced into Congress providing for 
amendments and changes in certain 
sections of existing immigration laws. 
A limited number of these bills were 
reported to the House for action but 
failed to pass. As a result, no im- 
portant change was made in prevail- 
ing immigration statutes during the 
last session. 


In 1931 the State Department issued 
instructions to U.S. Consuls not to 
grant a visé to any immigrant who, 
it seemed probable, would become a 
public charge. As a result of these 
instructions, the number of immi- 
grants who could be admitted to the 
U.S. was reduced from 153,000 to 
12,000. A bill was introduced which 
was designed to embody the principle 
contained in these State Department 
instructions into a federal statute. 
This bill provided that the immigra- 
tion quotas for all countries be re- 
duced 90 per cent. The A. F. of L. 
supported this measure. 


We are still grappling with the 
problem of Mexican immigration. In 
order to supply a remedy for undue 
and unecessary Mexican immigration 
a bill was introduced to place the Re- 
public of Mexico under the quota 
provisions of the immigration law. 
This bill provided that the total num- 
ber of persons born in the Republic of 
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Mexico admitted as quota immigrants 
shall not exceed 1,500, and that only 
persons born in such area and who are 
eligible to citizenship shall be ad- 
mitted. This bill failed of passage. 
It was unfavorably acted upon by the 
Immigration Committee. 


The Department of Labor prepared 
and introduced under its sponsorship 
and recommendation a number of 
bills providing for amendments to the 
deportation sections of the immigra- 
tion statutes. It was explained by the 
representative of the Department of 
Labor that these measures were de- 
signed to remedy defects discovered 
as a result of experience gained 
through application of the deporta- 
tion sections. It was further stated 
that there was no intention on the 
part of the Department of Labor to 
weaken the restrictive features of im- 
migration statutes but instead to 
strengthen them, humanize them and 
make them more practicable and suc- 
cessful in operation. 


Because of the importance of these 
legislative proposals, sponsored by the 
Department of Labor, the officers of 
the A. F. of L. insisted upon a more 
careful study and analysis of the 
measures proposed. It was deemed 
advisable to withhold approval of 
these measures until the E.C. was 
accorded the opportunity to study 
them, analyze them and confer with 
the representatives of the Labor De- 
partment regarding their provisions. 
It has ever been the purpose and pol- 
icy of the A. F. of L. to support and 
safeguard restrictive immigration leg- 
islation. We cannot approve measures 
which would weaken even to the slight- 
est degree the restrictive features of 
immigration legislation for which the 
organized labor movement fought dur- 
ing a long period of years. For this 
reason, we could not under the cir- 
cumstances support or endorse the 
amendments to the immigration stat- 
utes drafted and proposed by the 
representatives of the Labor Depart- 
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ment. However, it is intended that at 
the earliest opportunity, a conference 
will be held between the representa- 
tives of the Labor Department and 
the E.C. of the A. F. of L. for the 
purpose of giving special considera- 
tion to the amendments to the immi- 
gration statutes proposed by the De- 
partment of Labor as referred to 
herein. The future course of the A. F. 
of L. relative to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s proposed amendments to the 
immigration laws will be determined 
after a conference is held between rep- 
presentatives of the Department of 
Labor and the E.C. 

(P. 567) The A. F. of L. respect- 
fully petitions Congress for the imme- 
diate passage of a law that will bar 
all commuting for purposes of em- 
ployment or seeking employment, and 
that this privilege of employment in 
the U.S. be extended only to those who 
have signified their intentions of mak- 
ing a permanent entry into the U.S. 

(Quota for Japan)—(1934, pp. 87, 
558) Japan continues her persistent 
agitation for the placing of both 
Japan and China under the quota pro- 
visions of our immigration law. It is 
reasonable to conclude if Japan were 
placed under the quota all countries 
in the barred zone would of necessity 
be treated likewise. 

The A. F. of L. joined with other 
groups in the rejection of the exclu- 
sive immigration statute applicable to 
Oriental countries. We have never 
been convinced that there should be 
any modification in this position which 
we have consistently maintained. We 
re-state our opposition to any modifi- 
cation whatever of the exclusion sec- 
tion of the U.S. immigration laws. 

(1935, pp. 140, 495) The policy of 
the A. F. of L. regarding immigra- 
tion legislation has been vigorously 
upheld. We have jealously guarded 
the immigration statutes which were 
passed at previous sessions of Con- 
gress. All attempts to weaken or mod- 
ify these immigration statutes have 
been opposed and resisted by the offi- 
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cers and representatives of the A. F. 
of L. Measures dealing with immigra 
tion and immigration restriction were 
introduced at the recent session of 
Congress. { 

One of these measures of special 
importance was H.R. 8163, introduced 
at the request of the Commissioner of 
Immigration. There were sections 
and features of this immigration bill 
which were objectionable to the A. F. 
of L. For this reason objections to 
consideration of the bill were inter- 
posed by representatives of the A. F. 
of L. Conferences were held between 
a committee representing the E.C., 
the Commissioner of Immigration ané 
his represenatives in an endeavor to 
re-draft the objectionable sections of 
this bill. No agreement was reached; 
consequently, the A. F. of L. has re- 
mained firm in its opposition to the 
enactment of this bill. 

The Kerr Bill has been character- 
ized as a “deportation” bill. It is de- 
signed to liberalize the deportation 
sections of existing immigration stat-— 
utes. The measure was given sup- 
port by those we have always known 
to be opposed to restrictive immigra- 
tion statutes. 


A companion measure to the Kerr 
Bill was introduced in the Senate. The 
measure has simply remained on the 
Senate calendar without any action 
whatsoever. Strong opposition to the 
measure was manifested by a very 
large number of members of the U.S. 
Senate. 

In conformity with the traditional — 
policy of the A. F. of L., it is the 
purpose to do all that lies within its 
power to strengthen and perfect re- 
strictive immigration legislation 
rather than to modify or weaken ex-— 
isting statutes. . 

(1936, p. 129) Congress refused to 
enact the Kerr-Coolidge Bill into law 
which provided that 2,862 immigrants ~ 
who had entered the country illegally - 
would be given a permanent resident 
status. The bill provided that not 
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only could this number of illegal en- 
trants remain here but, in addition, 
power and authority were conferred 
upon the Secretary of Labor to per- 
mit additional aliens who might come 
here illegally to remain as permanent 
residents. 

We opposed this bill in its original 
form. During conferences, however, 
an agreement was reached which was 
reasonably satisfactory to the A. F. 
of L. upon the disputed provisions of 
the bill. The bill failed of passage, 
however. 

Efforts were then made to secure 
the adoption of a resolution permit- 
ting these illegal entrants to remain 
in the U.S. until April 7, 1937. This 
resolution failed to pass. Under our 
nation’s deportation laws no time is 
fixed for the deporting of persons who 
have entered the U.S. in violation of 
our immigration statutes. 


(1938, p. 167) Only one major im- 
migration bill was introduced in Con- 
gress. This bill passed the House, but 
failed in the Senate. It was known as 
H.R. 639 to authorize the prompt de- 
portation of criminals and certain 
other aliens. 

The bill was amended in such a 
manner in the Senate that the A. F. 
of L. could not give it support. In- 
stead of a bill to strengthen deporta- 
tion laws, its provisions would liber- 
alize those laws. 

Quite a number of individual bills 
to permit persons illegally in the coun- 
try to remain here failed of passage. 
We are insisting on the policy of the 
A. F. of L. to oppose any immigra- 
tion legislation that will be injurious 
to the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States. 


(1939, pp. 133, 416) The Senate 
Committee on Immigration, after ex- 
tensive hearings, by unanimous vote 
reported a compromise bill, 8S. 409, 
apparently embodying the views of 
majority and minority members of the 
committee. Following is a summary 
of S. 409: 
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1. All quotas are suspended for a 
period of five years, except for such 
quota immigrants who are in posses- 
sion of valid unexpired immigration 
visas. 

2. Certain exceptions are made to 
the arbitrary immigration restrictions 
for alien wives, husbands and unmar- 
ried minor children of American 
citizens. 

3. The President is given discre- 
tionary authority to admit aliens un- 
der circumstances known as hardship 
cases upon recommendation of the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Labor. The President is required 
to submit to Congress a full report 
regarding the exercise of this discre- 
tionary authority. 

4. The law relating to the decen- 
nial census is amended by providing 
“That the schedule containing the in- 
quiries relating to population shall 
contain inquiries designed to obtain, 
in the case of any alien with respect 
to whom such inquiries are answered, 
accurate information with respect to 
(1) his name and address, (2) his 
place of birth, (3) the date and port 
of his entry into the United States, 
and (4) whether he has filed a decla- 
ration of intention for citizenship.” 

5. An alien registration board is 
created to be composed of representa- 
tives of five government departments. 
This board is required to arrange for 
the registration of all aliens now in 
the U.S., except native born citizens 
of the Western Hemisphere crossing 
the land borders of the United States 
as non-immigrants. All such aliens 
must pay a one dollar fee for a regis- 
tration card and report changes of 
address to the nearest postmaster. 

6. The bill, in substance, includes 
the Wagner resolution (S.J.Res. 64) 
for the admission of 10,000 children, 
under 14 years of age, born in Great- 
er Germany, for each of the next two 
years. These children must be resi- 
dents of Germany. In other words, if 
they have already left Germany, they 
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will not be eligible for admission un- 
der this special dispensation. 

The bill remained on the Senate 
calendar the day of adjournment. 

The Act of March 2, 1929, provides 
that aliens who entered the U.S. prior 
to June 3, 1921, and in whose case 
there is no record of permanent ad- 
mission, can nevertheless qualify for 
naturalization upon satisfactory show- 
ing to the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H.R. 3215 
extends this privilege to all aliens 
who arrived prior to July 1, 1924. 

Congress has never before been con- 
fronted with such a flood of anti-alien 
bills as made their appearance at this 
session. 

Among the many so-called anti- 
alien bills pending in Congress the 
majority never had a hearing and 
never left the committee pigeon holes. 
But several of the more questionable 
bills did have hearings and did pass 
the House by substantial majorities. 
In accordance with established policy 
the E.C. opposed detention or concen- 
tration camps for certain deportable 
aliens whose countries of origin will 
not accept them; compulsory finger- 
printing of aliens; compulsory natu- 
ralization with deportation as the 
penalty for non-compliance. 

A number of bills made their ap- 
pearance at this session of Congress to 
put holes into the Asiatic Exclusion 
Law. 

It will be recalled that Congress in 
1924 inserted a clause in our general 
immigration laws providing that 
aliens ineligible to citizenship shall be 
barred as immigrants. This legisla- 
tion was supported by the A. F. of L. 
because it provided a logical, practical 
and effective solution of the Asiatic 
immigration problem. It followed the 
federal law which since 1790 has made 
all the yellow and brown races in- 
eligible to citizenship because of un- 
assimilability and the menace they 
would offer if established here. Cer- 
tainly if immigration is to be restrict- 
ed, we would commence with that ele- 
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ment which is barred from citizen- 
ship. } 

Two of the bills introduced at this 
session (S. 2887 and H.R. 6798) pro- 
vided that natives of India shall be 
considered “white persons.” If adopt- 
ed, such legislation would, of course, 
remove natives of India from the ex- 
clusion law of 1924. 

Another bill (H.R. 7110) provided 
for the naturalization of any native 
of India who has entered the United 
States prior to 1924. 

Still another bill (H.R. 7239) pro- 
posed to naturalize all Filipinos who 
are permanent residents of the United 
States. The author of this bill sought 
to provide special naturalization priv- 
ileges for Filipinos. Neither a cer- 
tificate of arrival nor a declaration of 
intention were required under the 
terms of this bill. It should be noted 
that according to the census of 1930 
there were 68,052 Filipinos in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The E.C., with the cooperation of 
Congressmen from Western states, 
successfully opposed all these bills 
and not a single one has received a 
favorable committee report although 
repeated efforts were made to create 
the impression that there was public 
demand for such legislation. 


It is quite obvious, of course, that 
if naturalization privileges should be 
granted to natives of India or the 
Philippines, the natives of Japan, 
China and other Asiatic countries 
would have justifiable cause for com- 
plaints of discrimination. And if the 
privilege of naturalization were ex- 
tended to all Asiatics the props would 
be knocked from under our present 
effective immigration barriers. 


The law which for the past four 
years has provided free transporta- 
tion to Filipinos who voluntarily de- 
sire to return to their native land has 


been extended by H.R. 4646, to cover — 


applications filed prior to December 
31, 1940. Filipinos who take advan- 
tage of this opportunity are not per- 
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mitted to return to the United States 
(Public No. 241). 

(Mexican Farm Labor)—(1989, p. 
636) Res. 101 requested continued 
support from A. F. of L. for legisla- 
tion prohibiting aliens from contigu- 
ous countries from habitually crossing 
into the United States to seek employ- 
ment, and seeking to have aliens from 
contiguous countries classified as 
coming under immigration laws affect- 
ing other aliens. The resolution was 
referred to the E.C. with instructions 
to continue support of described legis- 
lation. 

(Naturalization) — (1940, pp. 87- 
90,550) A. F. of L. continued vigilant 
watch over efforts to weaken or un- 
dermine immigration laws during 
1940. Convention approved reports 
submitted by Executive Council con- 
cerning legislative proposals on these 
and related subjects, i.e., alien regis- 
tration; naturalization without decla- 
ration of intention; deportation bill 
regarding habitual drug users; na- 
tionality code; Asiatic exclusion law. 


(1942, p. 149) Under this general 
heading the H.C. reported on several 
subjects: “Importation of Mexican La- 
bor,” “Documentary Evidence of Citi- 
zenship,” “Naturalization Papers,’ 
“Nationality Act Amendments,” “De- 
tention of Deportable Aliens” and 
“Custody of Japanese in the United 
States.” These are all related subjects 
and reported on as legislation either 
pending or enacted. 


(1942, p. 480) The convention con- 
sidered these reports and authorized 
the Executive Council to continue 
their efforts in the field to the end 
that adequate federal legislation may 
be enacted. 

(1942, p. 149) Efforts to obtain 
permission for the importation of 
contract labor from Mexico have been 
intensified. The same elements that 
have always exploited illiterate Mexi- 
can labor have used the war emer- 
gency as a special plea to waive re- 
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strictive immigration laws. The pact 
finally arrived at by the Mexican and 
United States Governments provides 
for the supervised migration of an 
undisclosed number of Mexican work- 
ers to the United States to meet the 
pressing shortage of harvest labor. 
The general provisions for the protec- 
tion of this Mexican harvest labor are: 

1. It is understood that Mexicans 
contracting to work in the United 
States shall not be engaged in any 
military service. 

2. Mexicans entering the United 
States as a result of this understand- 
ing shall not suffer discriminatory 
acts of any kind in accordance with 
the Executive Order No. 8802 issued 
at the White House June 25, 1941. 

3. Mexicans entering the United 
States under this understanding shall 
enjoy the guarantee of transportation, 
living expenses and repatriation es- 
tablished in Art. 29 of the Mexican 
Labor Law. 

4. Mexicans entering the U. S. un- 
der this understanding shall not be 
employed to displace other workers, 
or for the purpose of reducing rates 
of pay previously established. 

(1942, p. 480) Convention directed 
the H.C. to continue efforts to have 
adequate federal legislation enacted in 
this field. 

(1943, pp. 69, 198, 336) On the sub- 
ject of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion the convention adopted the follow- 
ing report and recommendation: 


The Executive Council made a de- 
tailed report on proposals to amend 
or rescind the laws on immigration 
and naturalization and listed 43 bills 
introduced in the current Congress for 
that purpose. 

It is pointed out that under the 
stress of war and conditions incident 
thereto, strong appeals are being made 
to the emotions of the American peo- 
ple to sweep aside important protec- 
tive measures and safeguards that 
have been erected out of the necessi- 
ties in our past experience as a nation 
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and as American workers. We are 
reminded of the obligations we owe to 
ten million of our fellow workers 
whose re-establishment in the peace- 
time community life of our country 
lies before us. 

The report calls for continuation of 
the established position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as deter- 
mined by numerous past conventions, 
against the lowering of immigration 
safeguards or of naturalization stand- 
ards. 

Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section of the Hxecu- 
tive Council’s Report. 

Your committee also recommends 
that the Executive Council be instruct- 
ed to make a thorough study of the 
question of possible future revision of 
immigration and naturalization laws 
as affecting Oriental races. 


(1944, p. 174) The last convention 
instructed the Executive Council to 
make a thorough study of the ques- 
tion of possible future revision of im- 
migration and naturalization laws as 
affecting Oriental races. The Execu- 
tive Council recommends that all 
phases of the traditional immigration 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor be maintained. 


(P. 588) Two resolutions, Nos. 43 
and 186, were considered by the con- 
vention committee, which reported as 
follows: (Res. 43) 


Whereas—There appears to be a 
growing sentiment among certain 
people in the United States with a 
selfish and spurious cry of humanity 
on their lips to lower our immigration 
barriers and to permit a general in- 
flux of impoverished people from all 
countries of the earth, and 

Whereas—American Labor, having 
made the greatest contribution to the 
elimination of international ganster- 
ism and the preservation of the demo- 
cratic way of life than has ever been 
made by any workers in world’s his- 
tory, such workers should not now be 
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subjected to a flood of immigration 
which will destroy our American 
standards of life and create an unem- 
ployment problem more devastating in 
its effect and more permanent in its 
character than the depression of the 
early thirties, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor un- 
qualifiedly declare that we are un- 
alterably opposed to the admittance of 
any immigration from any source un- 
less and until our nation has been 
completely converted from a war-time 
to a peace-time economy, and that all 
of our wage earners are steadily em- 
ployed, and be it further 


Resolved—That we will do all things 
possible to assist the peoples of every 
stricken land to rehabilitate them- 
selves so that they can again become 
self-sustaining; but to destroy our 
own standards will not permanently 
assist other nations and will only im- — 
poverish our own people. 


Resolution No. 186— 

Whereas—The question of immigra- 
tion after the war definitely involves 
the internal national problem of un- 
employment, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
clare its considered opinion to be that 
while the people of the United States 
must do all in their power to assist 
the unemployed and the destitute in 
other countries through loans, food, 
clothing, supplies and the implements 
of peace-time production, we are 
nevertheless unalterably and actively 
opposed to the lowering of our immi- 
gration standards which would permit 
an influx of the impoverished people 
to our country. Our most pressing 
problem when peace comes will be to 
find full employment for our citizens, 
and when this has been established 
we can then, but not until then, give 
consideration to the lowering of our 
immigration barriers. 

Your committee recommends that 
approval be given the final resolve of 
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Resolution No. 48 and that approval 
be given to the resolve of, Resolution 
No. 1386. 


(1946, pp. 197, 467) The Executive 
Council points out that when more 
shipping facilities are available, there, 
no doubt, will be large numbers of 
immigrants desiring to enter this 
country, and recommends that any 
lowering of the immigration bars be 
opposed and the present restrictive 


measures maintained. The Executive 


Council also calls attention to its rec- 
ommendation to the 1944 convention 
“that all phases of the traditional Im- 
migration Policy of the American 
Federation of Labor be maintained.” 
This recommendation is reiterated and 
particularly stressed in regard to the 
so-called “barred races” who cannot 
be assimilated. 


(1946, p. 544) Res. 134, referred 
to the E.C. for investigation and ap- 
propriate action, protested against the 
practice of importing foreign labor 
into several sections of the country at 
wage rates less than those in effect 
in the industries and areas where they 
become employed, thus undermining 
American standards. 

(1947, p. 528) The convention unan- 
imously adopted the recommendation 
of the E.C. that any lowering of the 
immigration bars be opposed, and that 
all phases of the traditional immigra- 
tion policy of the A. F. of L. be main- 
tained. 

(Employment of Aliens) — (1948, 
pp. 334, 470) The A. F. of L. was re- 
quested through Res. 132 to go on 
record “in support of an amendment 
to the present immigration law of the 
U.S. that shall make it a felony know- 
ingly to ‘conceal, harbor or employ any 
alien who has entered this country 
illegally’.” The resolution was in ef- 
fect a protest against the effects of a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
which made it even more difficult 
(than formerly) to secure the protec- 
tion of our wage and living standards 
by holding that employers may not be 
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punished for violation of the present 
immigration law. 

(Pooling of Unused Quotas Pro- 
posed) —(1948, pp. 327, 468) Res. 118 
was adopted endorsing the principle 
of pooling unused (immigration) 
quotas at the end of each year, and 
the transfer of unused quotas to other 
nationalities whose quotas are inade- 
quate to the needs of the displaced 
persons who seek to enter the United 
States and build new lives here. 


(1948, pp. 137, 188) The E.C. re- 
ported that there were numerous bills 
introduced in the 80th Congress to 
modify our immigration and natural- 
ization laws. While some of these 
proposals would practically close the 
doors to all immigration from abroad, 
there were others which would seri- 
ously weaken our present effective 
barriers. We (A. F. of L.) continued 
to adhere closely to the traditional 
policy . . . and were successful in 
blocking the enactment of any perma- 
nent major change in existing laws.... 


(1948, p. 141) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor believes in the policy 
of selective immigration. We favor 
the Quota Act because we are opposed 
to opening up our gates to free, un- 
restricted, or unregulated immigra- 
tion. But as long as the principles of 
existing immigration laws are not vio- 
lated, we are in no danger of being 
flooded by undesirables from abroad. 
We recommend that all phases of the 
traditional immigration policies of the 
American Federation of Labor be 
maintained. 

(1948, p. 188) The A. F. of L. re- 
ported support of a legislative pro- 
posal (finally enacted as Public Law 
No. 774), an emergency measure pro- 
viding for the admission of 400,000 
displaced persons during the next four 
years. The bill would not effect any 
permanent immigration change, but 
was an emergency measure of tem- 
porary character, and carried out in 
part a resolution of the 65th Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. 
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(1948, p. 420) Convention adopted 
recommendations of the H.C. that we 
oppose the enactment of any perma- 
nent major change in existing immi- 
gration and naturalization law; ap- 
proval of continued efforts to elimi- 
nate the discriminatory provisions in 
the law authorizing admission of dis- 
placed persons; adherence to our pol- 
icy of selective immigration. 


(Imperial Valley)—(1948, pp. 244, 
462) Res. 40, adopted as follows: 


Whereas—The labor movement in 
Imperial Valley has faced a most try- 
ing problem in this area while raising 
the wages of our members on a com- 
parable level with the wages and se- 
curity of working conditions prevail- 
ing in the metropolitan area of our 
state, and 

Whereas — The past few years, 
through great sacrifice on the part of 
the leadership and membership of 
these unions, the Imperial Valley la- 
bor movement has activized a most 
militant drive to bring adequate wages 
and security to meet prevailing rates 
and standards maintained throughout 
the state in all crafts, and 


Whereas—While it has been most 
successful in bringing these necessary 
benefits to its membership, it has con- 
stantly faced a most trying situation 
with unscrupulous employers in that 
area, who at every turn have fought 
to break down union wages and con- 
ditions, and 

Whereas—The efforts of such em- 
ployers against these unions have been 
greatly aided by unlawful acts on the 
part of such employers in importing 
Mexican nationals in violation of im- 
migration laws, and 

Whereas—The lot of these good 
Mexican people has been endless in 
exploitation by such unscrupulous em- 
ployers, who have forced them to work 
below our wage rates and live in filth, 
thereby jeopardizing the general pub- 
lic welfare as well as the conditions 
of the membership of the unions, and 

Whereas—The continued unlawful 
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use of Mexican nationals is contrary 
to the best traditions of the American 
Federation of Labor by so breaking 


down our American standard of liv-_ 


ing, and 

Whereas—Such unlawful and un- 
fair practices are entirely contrary 
to the principles of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 67th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as being opposed 
to the violation of our immigration 


laws and the use of Mexican nationals 
who have been so exploited, and be it» 


further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor use all available re- 
sources and take whatever action may 
be necessary with our State Depart- 
ment, or any other proper government 
or state agency, to discontinue further 
exploitation and use of Mexican na- 
tionals as described herein. 


(1949, p. 464) The American Fed- © 
eration of Labor has consistently fol- — 


lowed the policy of changing public 
policy only by the removal of discrim- 
inations against specific nations and 
of restricting the duration of all 
emergency relaxations. 

We believe there is no need for 
granting special conditions for farm 
labor—but that farmers whose prices 


are supported by the government — 
should pay wages that would enable — 


farm workers to have high standards 


of living with security for old age. — 


Should additional workers be needed 


Puerto Rico can supply when assured — 


fair conditions. 


We recommend that the American — 
Federation of Labor continue to fol- 


low traditional immigration 
policy. 

(1950, pp. 49, 483) Res. 77: 

Whereas—Investigations by a spe- 
cial Commission on Migratory Labor 
established by the President of the 
United States have shown that hun- 
dreds of thousands of illegal aliens 


have been enticed into this country by 


our 
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corporation farmers for the purpose 
of securing a cheap labor supply, and 

Whereas—Officials of the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
have informed the President’s Com- 
mission that these same selfish corpo- 
ration farmers operating as a pres- 
sure group have caused laws of the 
United States to be suspended annual- 
ly to enable them to secure cheap la- 
bor, and 

Whereas—tThe illegal aliens known 
as wetbacks have depressed wages 
and destroyed working conditions of 
American citizens engaged in agri- 
cultural work, and have even infil- 
trated trades and industries where 
skilled workers have over a period of 
time built up their wage and working 
standards, and 

Whereas—Such uncontrolled immi- 
gration is a constant threat to the 
welfare of our people, and 

Whereas — Such immigration per- 
mits subversive elements to enter the 
United States for the purpose of de- 
stroying our free institutions, and fur- 
ther, such immigration is in violation 
of both our laws and the laws of the 
neighboring Republic of Mexico, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor seek the immediate 
enactment of legislation to bar illegal 
entrance of aliens whether in the guise 
of agricultural workers or otherwise, 
and further that such legislation pro- 
vide a criminal penalty for employers 
who hire such labor. 

(1950, p. 176) In its report to the 
convention under this title, the E.C. 
made the following statements: 


Problems of national security are 
among the most urgent of current is- 
sues. Measures necessary to national 
security are those which promote a 
healthy, intelligent, resourceful na- 
tion which is united in its devotion to 
basic institutions of society and a way 
of life which assures opportunity to 
all. In addition to promoting these 
purposes among our native-born citi- 
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zens, we must plan our relations with 
other peoples and provide for selec- 
tion of immigrants so that they will 
fit into our national purposes. 


America has always been the land 
of opportunity and we of the labor 
movement have no desire to see arbi- 
trary, discriminatory or unfair bar- 
riers in order to restrict immigration. 
We do feel, however, that we have an 
obligation to maintain the ideals and 
institutions of our country which our 
forefathers struggled and fought to 
establish, and to whose sacrifices we 
owe the freedom we enjoy.... 


The manpower shortage during the 
war years necessitated the recruiting 
of thousands of workers from adja- 
cent countries in order to maintain 
our agricultural and industrial pro- 
ductions. There have since been con- 
tinued immigration pressures from 
these countries, especially from Mex- 
ico and the West Indies. Puerto Ric- 
ans, who are not subject to our immi- 
gration laws, have been migrating in 
great numbers, and have posed an in- 
migration problem of their own. 


Recent legislation has, moreover, 
made provision for the admission of 
persons formerly racially imeligible 
for permanent residence. The Chi- 
nese, Filipinos, and natives of India 
are the principal racial groups affect- 
ed by this legislation. .. . 

In normal times and so long as im- 
migration was a matter of individuals 
moving from one country to another, 
it was relatively a matter of minor 
concern provided the persons could be 
assimilated and the number was pro- 
portional to the figure of the national 
element in our population. It hap- 
pens now, however, that the followers 
of the Communist ideology, have or- 
ganized an international conspiracy to 
impose their cult and their way of life 
on other nations, and so send their 
agents to foreign countries with direc- 
tions to carry out their plans. Basic 
for the security of our Western de- 
mocracy is protection against the 
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presence and operations of these for- 
eign-controlled agents and spies. 

The pattern of our present immi- 
gration laws, established not only by 
two comprehensive immigration laws, 
which are still in effect, but by over 
200 additional legislative enactments 
is most cumbersome. In addition, there 
are a number of treaties, Executive 
Orders, proclamations, and-of course, 
a great many rules, regulations and 
operations instructions issued under 
them. The need for bringing together 
into one clarified form both the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws is 
clearly evident and would be of val- 
uable service in the application of 
these laws. 

It is an appropriate time therefore 
to review our laws on immigration 
and naturalization in order _ to 
strengthen and unify procedures to 
aid our nation in safeguarding our 
institutions and our way of life. 


(1950, p. 458) The convention com- 
mittee reporting on this subject sub- 
mitted the following, which was unan- 
imously approved: 

The first section under this heading 
summarizes the wartime need as a hu- 
manitarian measure to make special- 
ized provisions for displaced persons 
and refugees looking for new homes. 

In addition to these special groups, 
there has been a marked increase in 
the number of immigrants seeking ad- 
mission to our country. 

This rising tide of immigration is 
an additional security risk to our 
country at a critical time. This is, 
therefore, a fitting time to review im- 
migration policies and to determine 
adequate security measures. 


Our committee recommends to the 
convention approval of a proposal to 
make such a review and to codify im- 
migration and naturalization law for 
the convenience of administration and 
easy availability of details for immi- 
grants, and others concerned. 


We believe the Senate report and 
the proposed legislation should be a 
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major responsibility of our Legisla- 


tive Committee in order that our labor — 


force should be safeguarded and 
maintained. This is a technical field 
involving knowledge of administrative 
experience, so technical aid as well as 
the experience of various unions is 
necessary for the guidance of those 
responsible for sound legislation. 


The second section of the report, 
under this title, also reports legisla- 
tion to make alien sheepherders avail- 
able and to double the admission of 
displaced persons, and other measures 
on which action, but not decision, has 
been taken. 

Finally, the Executive Council re- 
ports bills to facilitate the importa- 
tion of agricultural labor, and recom- 
mends a thorough study of immigra- 
tion and naturalization before consid- 
eration of proposals to come up in the 
next session of Congress. 


(1951, p. 108) A. F. of L. strongly 


opposed legislation proposing that the — 


unused portions of the sum total of 
the annual quotas for each year im- 
mediately preceding each current fis- 
cal year, be proportionately distri- 
buted for the use of intending immi- 
grants who are chargeable to numer- 
ically small quotas. The A. F. of L. 
is opposed to this change because in 
our opinion, it would be in direct con- 
travention to the spirit of the Quota 
Act of 1924 and would have a ten- 
dency to disturb the ethnic equili- 
brium of this country. However, we 
suggested that if adjustments are 
necessary for overpopulated countries 


of the North Atlantic Alliance, such — 


adjustments could be made through 
special legislation without making 
any permanent change in U.S. immi- 
gration laws. 

We also recommended that it would 
be desirable at this time to wipe the 
slate clean of the quotas that were 
mortgaged up to 50 years in some 
cases, as a result of the Displaced 
Persons Act, and start anew on the 
effective date of the passage of this 
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legislation. It is neither fair nor wise 
to cause a partial exclusion for such 
a long period for any quota area. 

We also called attention of the 
committee to the fact that illegal en- 
trants pose an increasingly difficult 
immigration problem. Stowaways, de- 
serting alien seamen, illegal border 
crossers and those smuggled into the 
country, give evidence of an increas- 
ing tide of illegal immigrants. It is 
estimated that close to one-half mil- 
lion illegal immigrants came into this 
country last year. Not all of these are 
apprehended. Many of these people 
are entered into this country by cor- 
poration farmers for the purpose of 
securing cheap labor. 

The illegal aliens known as “wet- 
backs” have depressed wages and de- 
stroyed working conditions of Ameri- 
can citizens engaged in agricultural 
work and have even infiltrated trades 
and industries where skilled workers 
have over a period of time built up 
their wage and working standards. 
Such uncontrolled immigration is a 
constant threat to the welfare of our 
people and permits subversive ele- 
ments to enter the United States for 
the purpose of destroying our free in- 
stitutions. It is also in violation of 
both our laws and the laws of the 
neighboring Republic of Mexico. The 
American Federation of Labor recom- 
mended immediate enactment of leg- 
islation to bar illegal entrance of 
aliens, whether in the guise of agri- 
cultural workers or otherwise, and 
further, that such legislation provide 
a criminal penalty for employers who 
hire such labor. 

(Mexican)—(1951, p. 106) During 
World War II the need for farm labor 
was so acute that it was necessary to 
establish an Emergency Farm Labor 
Supply Program, under which the De- 
partment of Agriculture through the 
Extension Service, recruited workers 
in the British West Indies and Mex- 
ico, and brought them to the United 
States for temporary employment in 
agriculture. In addition, relatively 
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large numbers of prisoners of war 
were utilized in agricultural employ- 
ment. The Emergency Farm Labor 
Supply Program was terminated in 
1947, and the farm placement func- 
tions of the U.S. Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor again be- 
came operative. 

Since the termination of the Emer- 
gency Farm Labor Supply Program, 
legislation has been introduced each 
year to continue this program on a 
permanent basis, without success. 
However, emergency legislation has 
been enacted each year to permit the 
importation of foreign contract labor 
for temporary agriculture work, which 
has brought about a steady flow of 
foreign farm labor into this country. 

Since the war, the American Fed- 
eration. of Labor has consistently op- 
posed this type of legislation, because 
we believe it constitutes a serious 
threat to the wages and security of 
American workers. It also represents 
a trend toward subsidization of large 
farm operators at the expense of 
domestic farm workers who have tra- 
ditionally been the most neglected 
group in our population. This atti- 
tude of refusing to improve the wel- 
fare of hundreds of thousands of farm 
workers and their families is evi- 
denced by the fact that this group has 
been excluded from virtually all so- 
cial legislation. They have been spe- 
cifically exempt from coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, social 
security legislation, unemployment 
compensation, and most other types 
of social welfare measures. This level 
of living is still further reduced by 
the importation of low-paid foreign 
farm labor. 

(1951, p. 108) . . . We believe that 
the importation of foreign farm labor 
without proper safeguards to protect 
the interests of domestic farm labor 
is a serious threat to our economy. 
Our organization is willing to do 
whatever it can to meet the require- 
ments for farm labor in order to pro- 
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vide the agricultural products needed 
in this country and the rest of the 
world. However, we believe that a 
real effort should be made to recruit 
American workers wherever they are 
needed under decent working condi- 
tions and adequate wages before any 
attempt is made to bring in foreign 
farm labor. 


(1951, p. 526) This section of the 
Executive Council’s Report tells of 
the comprehensive, now-codified, re- 
vision and unification of all previous 
immigration laws. As the report 
points out, “our main emphasis now 
is not only to maintain substantially 
the existing framework, but to 
strengthen and unify procedures, in 
order to aid our nation in safeguard- 
ing our institutions and our way of 
life.’ The application of this basic 
principle in our position before Con- 
gress is then traced in the report. 


Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section of the Executive 
Council’s Report and further recom- 
mends that the Research Department 
and the Legislative Department be in- 
structed to make a study of the newly 
codified immigration law and prepare 
in simple language for our members, 
an analysis of its provisions and indi- 
cate how they will in practice affect 
our people. 


(1951, p. 527) This section of the re- 
port gives an account of the enact- 
ment by Congress of legislation pro- 
viding for the importation of foreign 
contract labor for temporary agricul- 
tural work, and the disgraceful fail- 
ure of Congress to include in this leg- 
islation any safeguards to protect the 
interests of American farm workers. 
The valiant efforts of Senator Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico and other 
senators who supported him to ob- 
tain a decent bill, were nullified 
when the conference committee threw 
out all of the favorable amendments 
providing for proper safeguards which 
they had managed to get into the Sen- 
ate version. This action by the Con- 
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gress is particularly unfortunate in 
the light of the findings on migratory 
labor made by the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor. This 
commission reported factually and 
vividly the sordid living conditions of 
the one million migratory workers. It 
reported that four hundred thousand 
of these poor exploited creatures were 
illegally in this country. The report 
points out that legislation of this type 
amounts to the subsidization of a few 
large farm operators at the expense 
of American farm labor, a group 
which traditionally has been one 
of the most neglected and discrim- 
inated against in our population. 
We regret deeply that this govern- 
ment-sponsored program through 
which farm workers are brought into 
our country, lacks any recognition of 
collective bargaining, fair labor 
standards, or social security protec- 
tions which other workers enjoy. The 
importation of foreign farm labor— 
largely at the expense of American 
taxpayers as a whole for the benefit 
of wealthy farming interests, at a 
time when American farm workers 
are available and looking for work, 
will further endanger their already 
inadequate standards. Not only farm 
workers, but the interests of all 
American workers are jeopardized by 
this legislation. 

The committee recommends the fol- 
lowing specific action to meet the con- 
ditions set out in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report: 

1. That the A. F. of L. take steps 
to have our government arrange for a 
conference between the representa- 
tives of the free trade unions of Mex- 
ico and of the United States to map a 
program affecting migrant workers 
from Mexico. 

2. That the A. F. of L. call upon 
the Department of Labor, which is 
charged with the administration of 
the Mexican Farm Labor importation 
law, to establish procedures whereby 
the need for importing labor will first 
be determined by a tripartite board 
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representative of organized labor, the 
employer of such labor, and the pub- 
lic; and further that such a board be 
called on also to determine the pre- 
vailing wages and working conditions 
to be given both American farm work- 
ers and Mexican nationals. 

3. We urge that the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department of 
Labor jointly be called upon to plan 
a program through which American 
citizens who are eager to work on 
farms if wages and working condi- 
tions are improved so as to make agri- 
cultural work attractive to our own 
citizens, may be evolved. 

We hold that if these practical con- 
ditions were met, “wetbacks” would 
not be tragically exploited and the 
legally present foreign worker along- 
side the American farmer would be 
happy to live and work on the Ameri- 
can farm under American standards. 


(1952, pp. 27, 463) Res. 18 directed 
attention to the continuing practice 
of illegally importing farm labor from 
Mexico, undermining standards of 
farmers of the United States and 
other workers in industries where 
these Mexican nationals eventually in- 
filtrate. Called for enforcement of 
immigration laws and the appropria- 
tion of needed funds to prevent the 
illegal entry of Mexican “wetbacks.” 


(1954, p. 112) The E.C. Report con- 
tained encouraging trends toward the 
enactment of legislation to handle the 
problem of “wetbacks,” particularly 
A. F. of L. approved bills prohibiting 
the employment of “wetbacks,” the 
transportation of such illegal entrants 
in the U.S., which the A. F. of L. be- 
lieves will meet the objectives if the 
legislation is finally enacted. The E.C. 
Report on “wetback’’ legislation ended 
with the statement that: 


The American Federation of Labor 
will not rest on occasional drives or 
dramatic sweeps of this type in its 
determination to protect the Ameri- 
can farm workers from a debasement 
of employment and living standards. 
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There are probably not less than 
1,500,000 ‘‘wetbacks” in the nation 
competing in the labor market. In 
California alone the number of ‘wet- 
backs” probably does not fall below 
100,000. If organized labor relaxed 
its vigilant watch over this area of the 
national economy, the number of ille- 
gal immigrants is certain to increase 
and the steady infiltration of indus- 
tries other than agriculture will con- 
tinue relentlessly. ... 

Closely related to the problem of 
the “wetback” is that of the legal re- 
cruitment and hiring of Mexican alien 
nationals under the International 
Executive Agreement renewed in 
Mexico early this year. That the 
“wetback” and the contract National 
constitute two parts of the same se- 
rious problem is shown by the fact 
that thousands of contracted aliens 
have either “skipped” their contract 
or have continued to live in the United 
States after the expiration of their 
contracts. In either case they have 
automatically become “wetbacks” who 
work and live at the mercy of easy- 
money employers and unscrupulous 
labor contractors. 

It has been amply shown that the 
Mexican contract national has an ad- 
verse effect on the employment se- 
curity and work standards of Ameri- 
can citizens who work as wage earn- 
ers in agriculture. Displacement of 
citizens by Nationals has taken place 
on an increasing scale in cultivation 
and harvesting as well as in food 
processing. It has also been estab- 
lished beyond doubt that Mexican 
Nationals are used to depress wage 
rates and to prevent the organization 
of domestic workers into trade un- 
ions. During the first five months of 
1954, over 42,000 workers of this 
type have been processed and hired 
through government reception centers 
operated by the Federal Government. 
In some areas of the Southwest the 
Mexican nationals constitute as high 
as 50 per cent of the labor force 
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during the harvest season in certain 
crops. Pressure from farm employers, 
especially the large corporations, is 
being brought to bear to bring about 
increased recruitment of contract 
aliens, partly to take the place of 
“wetbacks” who have been deported 
in large numbers during recent 
months. 

In February, 1954, the American 
Federation of Labor offered vigorous 
opposition during hearings before the 
House Agriculture Committee on 
H. J. Res. 355, Public Law No. 309, 
83rd Congress. This resolution... 
made the contract Nationals’ problem 
even more acute by providing for re- 
cruitmen of this type of worker at 
border points. Representatives for 
labor pointed out that border recruit- 
ment would have the effect of attract- 
ing many thousands of destitute job 
applicants to the border where they 
could easily jump the international 
boundary if they did not succeed in 
obtaining contracts for legal employ- 
ment in this country. 

The predictions made by American 
Federation of Labor representatives 
at these hearings have been amply 
borne out by subsequent develop- 
ments. It has become increasingly 
clear that the powerful corporation 
farmers who are responsible for this 
system of alien contracting intend to 
use Mexican Nationals as permanent 
“task forces” in order to prevent un- 
ionization of farm labor. This issue 
is becoming a major problem in the 
Southwest, and symptoms of the same 
condition are beginning to appear in 
most of the states of the Union. 

(Page 542) Late in the current 
session, the Administration proposed, 
and Congress considered, two bills to 
assist the apprehension of ‘wetbacks,” 
those Mexicans who enter the United 
States illegally and because of their 
illegal status become an easy prey to 
large-scale farmers who offer only 
substandard wages and the lowest 
possible type of working conditions. 
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In this way, large numbers of do- 
mestic workers are deprived of em- 
ployment opportunities in agriculture. 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 wetbacks are now in 
this country. Many of them have lo- 
cated far from the Mexican border 
and have actively sought work in a 
variety of industrial, construction, and 
service establishments. 


The most important of the two bills 


would authorize the law enforcement — 


agencies to seize all vehicles trans- 
porting wetbacks. This would con- 
stitute a most significant step forward 


in the campaign against these illegal — 
immigrants. Despite A. F. of L. sup- — 


port, these bills failed to pass in the 
closing days of the session. 


We urge the President to press for 
these recommendations by including 
them in his opening message to Con- 
gress in January, 1955. 


(1954, pp. 113, 542) The conven- 
tion considered the E.C. Report under 
this title, and adopted the following 
committee report: 

The program under which Mexican 
workers are imported legally and work 
under contract to large-scale farms 
has operated to undermine the wages, 
working conditions and employment 
opportunities for domestic workers. 
This section of the Executive Council’s 
Report indicates how this program 
has been further weakened during the 
past year by the passage of Public 
Law 309 authorizing the recruitment 
of these Mexican workers at the 
Mexican-American border rather than 
in the interior of Mexico. 


Under this program, domestic agri- 
cultural workers are given no op- 
portunities to express themselves re- 
garding the number of Mexican work- 
ers, if any, required on American 
farms or the wages and working con- 
ditions under which Mexicans are to 
be imported. 

The present agreement with the 
Mexican Government under which this 
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program is operated expires Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. We recommend that the 
American Federation of Labor oppose 
any extension of this program until 
proper safeguards to domestic work- 
ers, including the holding of public 
hearings at which they can express 
their views, are made a part of the 
program. 

1955, p. 127) The E.C. reported on 
proposals to extend legislation on 
which the Mexican Farm-Labor Pro- 
gram operates: 

The essential purpose of the Act 
is to authorize the Secretary of Labor 
to recruit agricultural workers from 
Mexico pursuant to arrangements be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico, 
and to protect United States workers 
against any possible adverse effects 
from the influx of Mexican Nationals. 


The program under which Mexican 
workers are imported legally and 
work under contract to large-scale 
farms has operated to undermine the 
wages, working conditions and em- 
ployment opportunities for domestic 
workers. This program has been fur- 
ther weakened during the past year 
by the passage of Public Law 309 
authorizing the recruitment of these 
Mexican workers at the Mexican- 
American border rather than in the 
interior of Mexico. 


(P. 128) The American Federation 
of Labor in presenting testimony at 
the hearings recommended that any 
extension of this program should be 
conditional upon inclusion of proper 
safeguards for American workers. 
These should include: 

a. Mexican workers should be re- 
eruited only when domestic labor is 
not available at wage rates not less 
than those prevailing for comparable 
skills in the area in sufficient numbers 
within a labor market area. 

b. In determining both the need 
for importation of Mexican workers 
and the wage to be paid, the Secre- 
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tary of Labor should be required to 
conduct public hearings in each major 
crop area or region at which all in- 
terested parties are invited to state 
their views regarding the need for 
workers and the prevailing wage in 
each crop area where it is proposed 
to recruit Mexican workers. 

ec. Employers should not be per- 
mitted to hire Mexican workers until 
they have first offered U.S. workers 
the same conditions as they are will- 
ing to make available to Mexican Na- 
tionals. These should include: a writ- 
ten contract, transportation, housing, 
subsistence, guarantees of employ- 
ment, the right to elect their own 
representative for the purpose of 
maintaining the contract, health and 
accident insurance, medical care and 
a wage based on the prevailing wage 
as determined at a public hearing. 


d. The law should be amended to 
provide a penalty for illegal employ- 
ment of Mexican Nationals. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
reported out H.R. 3822 to extend the 
program, but before doing so it 
adopted three important amendments, 
namely: 

1. To require the Secretary of La- 
bor to consult with agriculture 
employers and workers for the 
purpose of obtaining facts rele- 
vant to the supply of domestic 
farm workers and the wages 
paid such workers engaged in 
similar employment. 

2. Information with respect to cer- 
tification shall be posted in ap- 
propriate public, local employ- 
ment offices and such other pub- 
lic places as the Secretary may 
require. 

3. To extend the law for 3% years 
instead of indefinitely and would 
relieve employers of double li- 
ability for payment of transpor- 
tation of Mexican workers to 
the border. The latter was rec- 
ommended by the Labor Depart- 


ment and was acceptable to la- 
bor. 

While the amendments to the Act, 
as outlined above, may not be the 
answer to all of the problems, it is a 
step in the right direction. It is the 
first time that an amendment strength- 
ening labor’s viewpoint has _ been 
adopted since the start of the program. 


(Naturalization) (1952, pp. 259, 
453) The E.C. reported on the enact- 
ment of the Walter Omnibus Immi- 
gration and Nationality Bill. The con- 
vention adopted the report of its com- 
mittee which can sidered this section 
of the E.C. Report: 

The Walter Omnibus Immigration 
and Nationality Bill enacted by the 
last session of Congress represented 
a culmination of four years of study 
of our entire immigration and natural- 
ization system and an attempt to 
encompass in a single law the many 
enactments of the past thirty years. 
Representatives of our National 
Legislative Committee appeared be- 
fore the Congressional committees 
considering these bills and effectively 
presented our views on these ques- 
tions of vital concern to labor. 


_ The law, as finally passed, repre- 
sented the first comprehensive re- 
vision of our immigration and natural- 
ization laws in nearly three decades. 
Such a sweeping effort can neither be 
wholly satisfactory nor can it resolve 
the many current problems arising 
from the pressures of world popula- 
tion. We ask that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor renew in the 83rd 
Congress its efforts to bring about 
sound improvements and necessary 
revisions of the immigration and 
naturalization law. 


(Inter-American Conference on Mi- 
gration) (1952, p. 46) Res. 66 directed 
the A. F. of L. to call a conference 
during the following year of trade 
unions from all countries whose work- 
ers are affected by such migration, 
to work out plans and programs 
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whereby workers coming into the 
U.S. may be protected and the Ameri- 
can workers in whose trade or indus- 
try such workers may be employed 
can be fully protected from unfair 
competition. The resolution had par- 
ticular reference to Mexico, the West 
Indies and Central American coun- 
tries. 

(P. 549) Convention approved com- 
mittee report as follows: 

This resolution points out the evils 
attendant to the large-scale illegal 
importation of Mexican nationals as 
farm hands for intense exploitation 
by big farm operators in the United 
States and proposes A. F. of L. spon- 
sorship of a conference of trade un- 
ions from countries involved in order 
to devise a program for eliminating 
this menace. 

Your committee is sympathetic to 
the objectives sought by this resolu- 
tion and recommends its reference to 
the Officers and the International La- 
bor Relations Committee for consider- 
ation and such action as may be 
deemed practical and helpful. 

(Refugee Act of 1953) (1953, p. 
189) The Executive Council submit- 
ted report on the subject of the pro- 
posal of the President of the U.S. to 
authorize 240,000 additional immi- 
grants into the U.S. and subsequent 
congressional action thereon. It was 
pointed out that the Act, as enacted 
was in principle, similar to the pro- 
posal intorduced in the 82nd Congress 
with support from the A. F. of L. The 
E.C. report on this subpect concluded 
with the following statement: 

We believe that this legislation will 
make a fundamental contribution to 
all the important struggle of the free 
world against Communistic tyranny. 
Its enactment should give new hope 
and faith to the hundreds of thousands 
of refugees from communistic terror 
and enslavement. 

The American Federation of Labor 
testimony before the Committee 
pointed out that the solution of these 
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problems cannot and should not be 
the responsibility of any one nation. 
It is an international responsibility, 
an integral part of the world crisis 
which the free nations must meet to- 
gether. It demands the cooperative 
efforts of all international countries. 
But a real solution can be found only 
if the United States does its part. 

(P. 637). The convention approved 
the report of the E.C. and its com- 
mittee as follows: 

In the development of policy of the 
American Federation of Labor with 
regard to immigration, we have been 
deeply conscious of America’s respon- 
sibility toward the oppressed people of 
the globe. We have been particularly 
responsive to the need for our coun- 
try to do its share, along with other 
free nations, in providing refuge to 
those fleeing from totalitarian op- 
pression. This is a temporary emer- 
gency arising from the struggle of 
free men against the world designs of 
Communism. Our country should help 
meet this emergency need to the ex- 
tent it can without taxing its economic 
capacity and impairing its national 
interests. 

It is in this spirit that we supported 
the enactment of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act in the aftermath of World 
War II and, during the past year, sup- 
ported the enactment of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. Although, as fi- 
nally enacted, the new Refugee Relief 
law fell short of the objectives we 
have sought, we feel that the adop- 
tion of this statute represents a sub- 
stantial achievement by giving asy- 
lum on our shores to thousands who 
have fled from Communist oppression 
and slavery. We should seek to have 
this law perfected by modifying the 
provisions which make applicable to 
its administration the arbitrary, dis- 
criminatory and inequitable adminis- 
trative requirements of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

(1958, p. 637) Issues of immigra- 
tion policy have always been of direct 
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concern to the American Federation 
of Labor. The McCarran-Walter 
Omnibus Immigration law, whose pro- 
visions became operative last Decem- 
ber, not only fails to provide a sound 
and administratively workable basis 
for handling immigration, but fia- 
grantly violates the most elementary 
principles of justice, fairness and 
democratic procedure. Every effort 
should be made to secure a modifica- 
tion of this law to bring it into con- 
formity with the American standards 
of fairness and humanitarian justice. 

We ask that in the future the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of 
Labor and its National Legislative 
Committee seek the enactment of im- 
migration policies that safeguard our 
country’s national interests as well 
as the welfare and standards of Amer- 
ican wage earners, with due regard to 
America’s responsibilities as the lead- 
er of the free world and in conformity 
to the general policies and objectives 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

(1954, pp. 108, 541) The American 
Federation of Labor has had a long- 
standing concern with immigration 
policies. Our efforts have been di- 
rected toward assuring that the in- 
terests of American workers are fully 
protected by the nation’s immigration 
policies. At the same time, we have 
kept in mind the nation’s continuing 
responsibility to offer a safe haven 
for those who may be oppressed or 
exploited in other lands. 

The failure of the McCarran-Walter 
Omnibus Immigration Act to provide 
a just or workable basis for handling 
immigration has become ever more 
apparent since it became effective in 
December 1952. Recognizing the criti- 
cal deficiencies of this law, members 
of Congress from both political par- 
ties have introduced bills seeking to 
liberalize the immigration law. As the 
Executive Council reports, however, 
Congress has so far failed to take any 
action on these bills. 


The Executive Council’s Report 
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lists a number of provisions included 
in the proposed bills, including the 
use of the 1950 Census for calculating 
immigration quotas, the pooling of 
unused quotas, and the removal of 
a number of miscellaneous discrimi- 
natory provisions. 


We look with favor upon a number 
of these changes, including the pro- 
posals for modernizing and allowing 
full utilization of the immigration 
quota system. We concur in the 
Executive Council’s recommendation 
that these proposals be given careful 
study and consideration. 


(1954, p. 108) Developments in 
our national immigration policy were 
contained in the E.C. Report under 
this title. It was pointed out that 
changes proposed by both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties con- 
tain basic changes in the quota sys- 
tem and the national origin provision 
of the 1924 Immigration Act. It was 
further stated that “These proposed 
changes depart from the traditional 
policies of the A. F. of L. on this 
subject and deserve careful study and 
consideration.” 


(Revision of  McCarran-Walter 
Act) (1954, p. 421, 541) Res. 138: 


Whereas, It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Law, which Con- 
gress approved over President Tru- 
man’s veto without sufficient study, is, 
in several of its provisions, discrim- 
inatory against individuals on ac- 
count of their national origin, and 

Whereas, The restrictions imposed 
against former members of totali- 
tarian organizations, who since have 
become opponents of all dictatorship 
and are now for democracy, are detri- 
mental to the interests of a free 
country like America, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor ap- 
peal to the President of the United 
States to act energetically to honor 
the pledges made during the 1952 
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election campaign for the elimination 
of the discriminatory clauses of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
by revising the present unsound and 
unjust quota system, by reestablish- 
ing equality for all citizens, both na- 
tive and naturalized, before the law, 
and exempting from deportation and 
prosecution former members of to- 
talitarian organizations who have 
proved, either as residents or citizens 
of the United States, that they have 
become valuable fighters for freedom 
and against all kinds of dictatorship. 


(P. 541) The convention referred 
the subject matter of this resolution 
to the Executive Council for such ac- 
tion as may be warranted in view of 
convention action on the general sub- 
ject of Immigration. 


(1955, p. 124) The E.C. reported 
on efforts being made to amend, re- 
peal, supplement or supplant the 
McCarran-Walter Act; the most im- 
portant feature of which related to 
the quota system. The E.C. closed 
this section of its report with the 
following: (p. 126) 

The American Federation of Labor 
has had a long-standing concern with 
immigration policies. Our efforts have 
been directed toward assuring that 
the interests of American workers 
are fully protected by the nation’s im- 
migration policies. At the same time, 
we have kept in mind the nation’s 
continuing responsibility to offer a 
safe haven for those who may be 
oppressed or exploited in other lands. 

We recognize certain critical de- 
ficiencies in the existing law and 
recommend that the traditional policy 
of the American Federation of Labor 
on this subject be reexamined. 


Imports (From Far East) (1949, 
p. 488) The following special study 
on imports from the Far Hast was 
introduced to the convention and made 
part of the proceedings on recom- 
mendation of the Committee on 
Resolutions: 
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The importance of the Far East is 
due to a number of factors: (1) For 
one raw material (tin) there are no 
adequate resources elsewhere; (2) 
For many of the raw materials now 
produced there, both mineral and ag- 
ricultural, it would take time and 
large capital investments to develop 
adequate supplies elsewhere, and when 
developed, production costs of such 
supplies would be high for some time. 
This is true of manganese, manila 
fibre, natural rubber, ete. (3) Eur- 
ope’s trade with the Far East is an 
integral part of its economy; loss of 
the Far Eastern trade would be dis- 
astrous. (4) If this immensely rich 
and well developed area were to fall 
under Russia’s control, with her pol- 
icy of walling off her resources from 
the trade of the world, it would make 
an immense difference in the world’s 
economic and political future. 

In considering the Far East these 
points stand out: In the modern 
world, if USA is to hold its position 
both economically and strategically, 
it must have available the best raw 
materials and have them immediately. 
To depend on inferior substitutes or 
on developing other resources over 
a period of time, might mean the 
difference between winning and los- 
ing a war. 

Our foreign policy, while spending 
billions to put Europe on its feet, has 
neglected our raw material needs. 
We have not used our power to assure 
continued supply of vital raw ma- 
terials on which our economy depends. 
For instance, 80% of our supply of 
tungsten comes from China, and 
tungsten is indispensable for the 
high-speed production tools without 
which mass production would be im- 
possible. We can eke out a supply of 
tungsten from other sources for a 
time, but in the long run we must de- 
pend on China for it. (Tungsten is 
produced in China’s Yunan province.) 

(Note: In world production figures 
herewith, Russia is excluded unless 
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otherwise noted. For many products 
Russian production is not accurately 
known.) 

Tin. The loss of far eastern tin 
supplies would be most serious of all. 
The Far East has the world’s major 
unused tin reserve. One source states 
that we depend on the Far East for 
about 75% of our supply of tin. In 
1948 53% of the world’s tin produc- 
tion came from that area, chiefly 
from Malaya and Indonesia, with a 
little from Siam and Burma. (There 
are no tin deposits in USA: we are 
completely dependent on _ outside 
sources.) Tin is also produced in 
Bolivia, but production is costly and 
reserves are small; it is also found in 
Africa (Nigeria and Belgian Congo). 

Tin is essential because there is no 
other unbreakable material which can 
replace it for preserving food. For 
an army this is vital, and it is highly 
important also for peace-time needs. 
Tin is indispensible, too, for the manu- 
facture of babbitt metal which makes 
ball bearings and is essential ‘“wher- 
ever wheels turn.” 

Tin is also necessary in making 
solder and in brass and bronze alloys 
which are used in machines where 
resistance to corrosion is essential. 

Manganese. Steel cannot be made 
without it. We are now getting it 
from the high quality deposit in India. 
Russia is the world’s largest producer 
of manganese, but at present she is 
not shipping us any. We cannot, of 
course, depend on USSR for our 
supply. 

In 1948 the Far East (chiefly In- 
dia, a little from Philippines) pro- 
duced 20% of the world’s manganese 
supply outside of Russia. South 
Africa is also a large producer, larger 
than the Far East. Deposits in Brazil 
could be developed, but would re- 
quire much capital investment and 
would then be high cost to operate 
because of a 1,200-mile river haul to 
reach a shipping port. The Far East 
is essential to give us an adequate 
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supply. (A very low grade manga- 
nese ore is produced in South Dakota 
—a 1% ore compared to 35% to 50% 
elsewhere—but to produce this would 
cost a prodigious price in investment, 
manpower, and transportation). 

Mica. For strategic grades we de- 
pend on a supply from India. Mica is 
essential for insulation in spark plugs 
(especially airplanes), radio, radar, 
and electronics, and also in genera- 
tors and motors. There is no substi- 
tute. We produce low grade types 
of mica in considerable quantity in 
USA, but this cannot be used for stra- 
tegic purposes noted above, 

Chromite. Essential and irreplace- 
able. Chormium (from chromite) is 
used for heat resistant steels and high 
temperature, high strength alloys; 
high speed steel, tool steel. Chrome 
brick is essential in building metal- 
lurgical furnaces and in manufac- 
ture of chemicals. 

The Western Hemisphere is deficient 
in chromite. In 1948, 16% of the 
world’s production came from the Far 
East, chiefly the Philippines; also 
from India and New Caledonia; 31% 
came from South Africa and 138% 
from Turkey. 

Graphite. This is essential for 
manufacturing crucibles, for it will 
stand many heatings and coolings. 
(Substitutes stand only a few heats). 
It is also important for lubrication 
and pencils. 

In 1948, 29% of the world supply 
came from the Far East, chiefly Cey- 
lon. Also, we get some from Mada- 
gascar. These two sources are our 
main reliance. U. S. production is 
insignificant. Mexico produces it, but 
this is of a different quality, not con- 
sidered “strategic” graphite. 

Manila Fibre. For rope. As yet 
there is no substitute. Nylon is not 
elastic enough. The Far East pro- 
duces 81% of the world supply—al- 
most all in the Philppines, a little in 
Indonesia. About 19% of the world 
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supply comes from Central America, 
where production has been built up 
from zero before the war, and will be 
increased further. 

Pepper. This is classed as strategic 
because the army thinks it essential 
to make dull and monotonous food 
palatable for men who are on con- 
centrated canned rations for long 
periods. It is important for morale. 
Practically all pepper (99%) comes 
from the Far East, about half from 
India and Pakistan, and half from 
Indoneisa. The other 1% is from 
Madagascar. 

Natural Rubber. U.S. consumption 
of rubber is enormous and at present 
(1948) more than half the rubber we 
use is natural rubber. It is impor- 
tant for us to continue, or even, in- 
crease the use of natural rubber so 
as to preserve our petroleum re- 
sources. 

The Far East is, by climate, the 
natural place to grow rubber. Most 
of it comes from Malaya and Indo- 
nesia, with a little from Ceylon, Indo- 
China, and Siam. Of the world’s total 
supply, 93% comes from the Far 
East. Rubber plantations have been 
tried along the Amazon in South 
America, but were abandoned be- 
cause transportation difficulties, etc., 
made costs prohibitive. 

U.S.A. does not, at present, have 
sufficient synthetic plants to supply 
its entire need and the costs of build- 
ing enough plants would be prodigi- 
ous. Also, we can use synthetic rub- 
ber for only 75% of our needs and the 
remaining 25% must be filled by 
natural rubber. For heavy duty tires, 
and many other purposes, natural 
rubber is essential. 

Castor Beans. Medicinal uses are 
well known, but the most strategic 
use of castor beans is not medicinal. 
It is a remarkable product. It will 
withstand very low temperatures, and 
is therefore essential for brake fluids 
in Arctic flying. It is also indispens- 
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able for certain types of plastics, 
paints, and enamels for military use. 
Of world production, 29% comes 
from the Far East, entirely from In- 
dia; 54% comes from South Ameri- 
ca, almost all from Brazil. 


Bauxite. Japan and the Dutch 
East Indies are an important source 
of this raw material for aluminum. 
While we also produce it in the 
United States, and get it from the 
Guianas in South America, the Far 
Eastern supply is an important sup- 
plement. In world trade it plays an 
important part as a return load on 
ships going to the Far East. 

Petroleum. Looking far into the 
future, we should not fail to consider 
the important supplies of petroleum 
in the Far East. A time might well 
come when these supplies would be 
vital to us and if we did not have 
them we might have to divide our 
own supplies with other countries. 

Australia. Australia is an impor- 
tant source of raw materials, partic- 
ularly of lead and zinc. 


Incentives (Work), Opposed 


(1948, p. 411) Res. 85, 
mously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—Industry has for some 
years initiated, promoted and devel- 
oped the “piece-work” plan of com- 
pensation to workers in various kinds 
of process and production, and 

Whereas—In recent years this pre- 
viously bad and uncertain plan of 
compensation to workers has been 
further exploited by so-called “effi- 
ciency experts”, and originators of 
“trick count systems”, and “unit 
mark systems” of crediting the work 
of piece-workers, to the extent that 
workers only get paid for portions of 
the work that they are forced to 
produce at break-neck speed, and 

Whereas—The nerve-wracking and 
undermining of health of these piece- 
workers makes those workers old and 
broken down in health long before 
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their time in years of life, and later 
renders them useless for other means 
of livelihood, while at the same time 
netting them the most meager kind 
of earnings, and 

Whereas—The changing of pat- 
terns and designs and quality of mer- 
chandise worked on, renders piece- 
workers constantly unable to plan on 
any reasonable average of earnings, 
or to plan any stable scheme of social 
or family life, and 

Whereas—The piece-work plan of 
compensation has provided a wide 
avenue of exploitation for “unscru- 
pulous, cheap, and chiseling employ- 
ers”, who would perpetuate the old 
sweat-shop methods that we have so 
long fought to eliminate, and 


Whereas—These same ‘“unscrupu- 
lous employers” have shown definite 
tendencies to further interests in this 
respect by hiding behind the war ef- 
fort, and at the same time throwing 
patriotic gestures at employees to get 
them to accept their plans; therefore 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor seek the elimination 
of piece-work and piece-work meth- 
ods of compensation, and the ramifi- 
cations of “unit counts” and uncer- 
tainties of earnings, and seek by 
every legitimate means at hand to 
discourage, supplant and eliminate 
the piece-work plan of compensation 
from all process, fabrication and pro- 
duction plants, in favor of a reason- 
able and dependable plan of earnings 
for the workers on a basis of hourly, 
daily, weekly or monthly wages. 

Your committee finds much to rec- 
ommend in the resolution, but cannot 
bring itself to give full approval to 
the resolution as a whole. 

There are within the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
organizations which, from the begin- 
ning, have had their wage structure 
based upon piece work. Many of 
these organizations have had national 
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agreements with all employers in the 
industry for a long period of years. 
It would not be practical to attempt 
to disrupt a structure for wage pay- 
ments which has had the approval 
through collective bargaining agree- 
ments between management and in- 
dustry for over a generation. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has properly opposed the introduction 
of so-called work incentives from the 
time when the disciples of Frederick 
N. Taylor endeavored to impose so- 
called scientific management upon 
workers to the operation of the no- 
torious and now thoroughly discredit- 
ed Bedeaux System. 


In this connection the American 
Federation of Labor has opposed the 
introduction of any and all work in- 
centive systems, regardless of their 
character, the purpose of which is to 
create some form of speed-up. 

The International Unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor have largely developed their wage 
structure, and the protection of work- 
ers from exploitation, through the 
establishment of day work performed 
for established minimum wage rates. 
They have also used their every in- 
fluence to prevent the classification 
and reclassification of occupations 
which had for their purpose dividing 
skilled workers into categories, the 
object being to prevent wage in- 
creases and in many cases enforce 
decreases. 


Your committee voices its approval 
of this policy of the international 
unions, and urges that our trade un- 
ion movement continue to prevent the 
introduction of any wage system 
which is based upon so-called work 
incentives. 


Incorporation of Trade Unions 

(1932, pp. 64, 232) An Act to legal- 
ize the incorporation of national trade 
unions became a law in 1886. Since 
that time not one national or inter- 
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national union affiliated to the A. F. 
of L. has taken advantage of the Act. 
However, there are quite a number 
of insurance companies that incorpo- 
rated under the Trade Union Act and 
which have sought business from 
members of organized labor because 
of that fact. 

All these companies operate in the 
State of Texas. These so-called na- 
tional trade unions were not amena- 
ble to supervision by the insurance 
department of the state in which they 
operate, nor has the superintendent 
of insurance of the state any juris- 
diction over them. 

All that was necessary to incorpo- 
rate these insurance companies under 
the Trade Union Act was merely to 
file with the Recorder of Deeds of the 
District of Columbia their articles of 
incorporation. The Act was repealed 
by Congress June 29, 1932. 

(1938, pp. 175, 584) The agitation 
for the incorporation of trade unions 
did not make any progress in the 
state legislatures that met in 1988. 
No bills were introduced in Kentucky, 
Virginia, Mississippi, New York, 
South Carolina or Louisiana. 

A bill was introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in 1987 which was 
sent to a recess commission which 
reported the bill unfavorably. The 
legislature took no action. 

A bill was introduced in New Jer- 
sey, but through the opposition of 
the State Federation of Labor it 
failed of passage. 

A bill was introduced in the Ari- 
zona Legislature which required all 
“associations” to incorporate before 
they could do business in the state. 
However, it was not introduced un- 
der that title. It was covered by the 
pretext of being a measure to keep 
out certain types of insurance com- 
panies which are bitterly fought by 
Labor. The trick was discovered and 
when the information was given the 
Senate Labor Committee no report 
was made on the measure. 
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A petition was in circulation in 
California to be voted upon in No- 
vember which would not only compel 
unions to incorporate but to radically 
curtail many of their activities. An 
organization in California called the 
“Women of the Pacifific’ was behind 
the petition. Through the efforts of 
the trade unionists the women failed 
to secure sufficient signatures and 
have decided to postpone getting 
them until 1940. The Labor officials 
charge that the women are being used 
by unfair employers. 

Another petition which will go on 
the ballot is sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Committee for Peace in Em- 
ployment Relations. This is said to 
be a camouflage named for the Asso- 
ciated Farmers. It would regulate 
picketing, forbid boycotts and other 
activities of Labor. 


The latest reports from Oregon 
state that a sufficient number of sig- 
natures have been secured for a sim- 
ilar petition to that postponed in 
California until 1940. If the legisla- 
ture should enact the provisions rec- 
ommended by the petition into law 
trade unions would be practically 
outlawed. 


Washington Labor is also dis- 
turbed by a petition circulated in that 
state. It prays that the legislature 
will enact a law compelling any labor 
unions that take a strike vote to sub- 
mit the ballots to the county auditor 
for investigation as to their correct- 
ness. The plan is to give a public 
official complete authority to regulate 
trade unions. 


Independent Unions 

(1942, p. 688) Res. 40: 

Whereas—Company unions or so- 
called independent unions maintained 
directly or indirectly by anti-union 
employers for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the establishment of bona fide 
labor unions are in opposition to al- 
ready established unions, and 
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Whereas—These so-called independ- 
ent unions constitute a dangerous 
threat to the bona fide labor unions 
by preventing genuine collective bar- 
gaining and improvement of the 
standard of living for the American 
workers, and 

Whereas — These company unions 
are definitely undemocratic and are 
a ready and willing medium for anti- 
union employers to nullify the efforts 
of the bona fide labor movement to 
obtain economic justice for the wage 
earners during this war emergency 
and in the post-war period, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the officers and or- 
ganizing staff of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor do everything pos- 
sible to eliminate this menace to our 
movement and to our democratic in- 
stitutions by concerted efforts in lo- 
calities where it has gained a foot- 
hold, and be it further 


Resolved—That the officers and or- 
ganizing staff of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor give this matter 
their special attention and use their 
best efforts to carry out the intent of 
this resolution. 


Your committee has sufficient in- 
formation upon the subject matter to 
convince it that the so-called inde- 
pendent unions are not spontaneous 
organizations of workers activated by 
a desire to combine their forces for 
the purpose of improving their earn- 
ing capacity or the conditions under 
which they work, but rather that they 
are inspired by professional employ- 
ers’ associations in an effort to de- 
feat the organization of workers into 
legitimate labor unions. It is also ap- 
parent that these professional em- 
ployers’ associations are attempting 
to guide the activities of these so- 
called independent unions in a man- 
ner that would put them beyond the 
reach of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

There have been several waves of 
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this type of company union organiza- 
tion, and in some cases successful 
prosecution has been made against 
the employers’ associations, most no- 
table of these is the case against the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, Calif. How- 
ever, each succeeding wave since has 
been designed to evade the legal dif- 
ficulties of the preceding one. 


The committee has two recommen- 
dations to make upon this subject: 
first, that each Central Labor Coun- 
cil in the American Federation of 
Labor be called upon to make an in- 
vestigation of the growth of so-called 
independent unions in their commu- 
nities, and a report to the Executive 
Council, such reports to be supported 
by all the actual evidence obtainable. 
Second, that as soon as these reports 
have been made by Central Labor 
Councils that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor instruct its field repre- 
sentatives and counsel to proceed 
against employers in whose institu- 
tions these so-called independent un- 
ions develop, and against the profes- 
sional employers’ associations in those 
cities, wherever the circumstances 
seem to warrant. We also recommend 
that in such localities where the 
growth of the so-called independent 
union seems to be more prevalent, 
that organizers be assigned to the 
specific job of attempting to convert 
the members from the so-called inde- 
pendent unions to legitimate labor 
unions. 


India (Independence) 

(1942, p. 549) Res. 8 called on the 
A. F. of L. to support the fight of the 
people of India for the independence 
of that country. The Convention 
adopted the following: 


Res. 8 relates to an international 
situation created by the desire of 
many citizens of India . . . to have 
unrestricted self-government. This 
problem is of vital interest at this 
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moment because of the world war in 
which we are now engaged. 


Your committee is of the opinion 
that no organized group is better pre- 
pared to deal effectively with this sub- 
ject than the Anglo-American Trade 
Union Committee, recently estab- 
lished to deal with the problems of 
India and similar ones. 


Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the resolution be referred 
to the Anglo-American Committee 
which represents the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the British 
Trade Union Congress. 


(19438, p. 445) Res. 31: 


Whereas—India is needed as an 
ally in the fight of the United Na- 
tions for victory over the Axis pow- 
ers, and since India is a symbol of the 
struggle of the oppressed peoples of 
color for freedom and independence, 
and since the oppression and subju- 
gation of India by Great Britain is 
inconsistent with the professed claims 
of the United Nations that this is a 
war for a free world and free men, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved — That the Sixty-third 
Convention of the A. F. of L., assem- 
bled in Boston, Massachusetts, goes 
on record for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of India now, and the re- 
leasing of its national leaders, Ghan- 
di and Nehru, as an effective step to- 
ward the unity of the darker races 
bacl: of the fight of the United Na- 
tions against the totalitarian slavery 
of Hitler, Hirohito, and Badoglio. 

The subject matter of this resolu- 
tion involves the attitude of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress as well as 
that of the American Federation of 
Labor. Nothing could be more harm- 
ful than a division of thought or of 
policy between these two great fed- 
erations of labor on this question. 
For this valid reason your committee 
recommends that the subject be re- 
ferred to the British Trades Union 
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Congress and the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee. 

(Aid for) (also see: International; 
Foreign Policy) 

(1951, pp. 139, 508) When millions 
of people in India appeared doomed 
to slow death by starvation, we 
threw our weight in favor of shipping 
wheat to that nation to supplement 
the meager rations on the Subconti- 
ERG. <- 

We are unwilling to see human be- 

ings starve. And we are unwilling to 
tie conditions to legislation and ha- 
rangue while they starve. In present- 
ing our views to the Congress, we 
attached no conditions to the bill but 
endorsed it as a matter of humane 
principle. 
Industrial Migration (also see: Tax- 
ation, Exemption to Attract Indus- 
tries to Low-Wage Areas; Immigra- 
tion) 

(1939, p. 454) Res. 17, emanating 
from the Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation of Labor, was introduced in the 
A. F. of L. Convention and acted upon 
as follows: 

Whereas—Thousands of workers in 
Massachusetts have been left strand- 
ed through the migration of industry 
to other states and even within the 
state; and 

Whereas—This migration is arti- 
ficially stimulated by the uneconomic 
and anti-social practice of offering 
inducements, including tax exemp- 
tion, free rent, guarantees of free- 
dom from “labor trouble,’ cheap 
power, and free factory buildings; 
therefore be it 

Resolved—That the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor go on rec- 
ord as urging federal legislation to 
prohibit the offering of inducements, 
directly or indirectly, by any public 
body, and be it further 

Resolved—That a resolution to this 
effect be presented to the annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor from this body. 
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The committee is aware of the 
problem referred to in the resolution, 
but the committee is of the opinion 
that the suggested remedy would 
foreclose all state rights under our 
Federal Constitution, and for this 
reason recommends non-concurrence 
in the resolution, but further recom- 
mends that the Executive Council be 
instructed to give every study to the 
problem presented. 

(1954, pp. 418, 490) Res. 127: 


Whereas—The migration of indus- 
try from the North, which migration 
has grown steadily during recent 
years, converting many once flourish- 
ing cities into ghost towns, leaving 
many hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers unemployed and bringing grave 
hardships to their families, has been 
due primarily to a desire on the part 
of the employers to operate under 
non-union conditions, pay low wages, 
and otherwise enjoy the right to ex- 
ploit the workers, and 


Whereas—The competitive advan- 
tage which the newly-established in- 
dustrial low-wage areas enjoy by vir- 
ture of their lower labor costs and 
their unrestricted right to dictate 
terms and conditions of employment 
not only ruins the lives and homes of 
the workers in the cities and towns 
from which the industries have fled 
but also makes it impossible for em- 
ployers committed to the maintenance 
of decent wage standards and the 
preservation of enlightened collective 
bargaining to observe the standards 
they have established and sooner or 
later compels them to resort to either 
an abandonment of those standards, 
a liquidation of their businesses, or a 
similar removal of their plants to 
low-wage areas, and 

Whereas—The inevitable effect of 
this migration of industry, unless 
halted, will be to endanger our entire 
economy, for it cannot survive and 
prosper unless the nation as a whole 
has a purchasing power greatly in 
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excess of what is possible when mil- 
lons of peeople are left without jobs 
and millions of others are compelled 
to work for wages which were set as 
a minimum but which in many locali- 
ties have actually become a maxi- 
mum, and 


Whereas—The migration of indus- 
try, and the injury which it has 
brought to our nation, are the result 
not only of policies pursued by com- 
munities which are engaged in a con- 
certed effort to entice industries into 
their localities, regardless of the ef- 
fect which it may have on our econ- 
omy as a whole, but also of policies 
sponsored and encouraged by our 
Federal Government, now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved —By the Seventy-third 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that it call upon the 
Congress of the United States to 
adopt a program which will halt the 
migration of industry to low-wage 
and non-union areas by enacting a 
series of measures which would: 


1. Amend the Taft-Hartley Act by 
eliminating the provision which now 
permits states to prohibit union shop 
contracts, under which provision six- 
teen states have already enacted so- 
called “right-to-work” laws which as- 
sure employers settling in those states 
that they will be able to operate un- 
der non-union conditions. 


2. Increase the national wage min- 
imum from 75¢c an hour to $1.25 an 
hour in order to reduce the wage dif- 
ferential between various areas, and 
eliminate the 1952 Fulbright Amend- 
ment to the Walsh-Healey Act which 
has impeded the efforts of workers to 
secure higher wage minima where 
Government contracts are involved, 
and 

3. Restrict the issuance of tax ex- 
empt securities such as are now being 
used by numerous communities for 
the purpose of financing the erection 
of low-cost industrial properties as 
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an inducement to industries to settle 
in those communities, 


(Subsized) — (1955, p. 175) A 
growing problem which our affiliated 
unions have had to face in many com- 
munities has been the deliberate ac- 
tion by many companies in abandon- 
ing their plants and relocating in an- 
other area far removed from the orig- 
inal location. Many A. F. of L. 
workers in different sections of the 
nation have felt the harsh impact of 
this industrial migration which 
leaves workers stranded, facilities 
idle, and economic conditions at de- 
pressed levels in the former location 
while the company responsible for 
this devastation is allowed to profit 
at the expense of human misery. 


This movement of industry requires — 
special attention not only by our affili- 
ated unions but by responsible man- 
agement and by officials at all levels 
of government. It is true that there 
are many sound economic reasons 
why firms might decide to leave one 
location in favor of another. The 
changing shift in markets, the op- 
portunity to obtain closer access to 
raw materials, and the lack of avail- 
able expansion at its existing site are 
a few basic reasons why a company 
might wish to change its location. 


In examining this problem, how- 


ever, unions have found that in an 


increasing number of instances the 
migration of industry has not been 
based on such sound economic rea- 
sons. Rather, it has occurred as a 
result of various types of financial 
subsidies offered with the specifie ob- 
jective of prying firms loose from 
their existing plant locations to settle 
in new communities. 

Some of these subsidies represent 
outright grants of money. Construc- 
tion of new plants or rental for a 
nominal fee of all the needed machin- 
ery and equipment are among the 
financial rewards frequently offered 
by a community to attract new firms. 
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In addition, special tax concessions of 
various types are frequently granted 
to the newly relocated firm. 

Another type of attraction which 
has increasingly been emphasized is 
the possible cost savings resulting 
from substandard wage rates, a sub- 
missive work force, and a_ public 
opinion openly hostile to unionism. 
Each of these provides just as much 
a financial subsidy as outright tax 
concessions or the free construction 
of a new plant. To some shortsighted 
firms, lower wages, fewer fringe ben- 
efits, and an absence of unionism may 
prove even more attractive than the 
savings which result from the con- 
struction without cost of a new plant. 


Because of the seriousness of this 
problem, the A. F. of L. has made a 
special effort during the past year to 
bring this question to the attention 
of the public. The Subcommittee on 
Migration and Subsidization of In- 
dustry of the A. F. of L. National 
Legislative Council undertook a broad 
investigation of this entire problem. 
At its request, the A. F. of L. De- 
partment of Research prepared a spe- 
cial detailed report analyzing the 
movement of firms from one location 
to another. A number of affiliated 
unions provided detailed information 
on experiences which they had en- 
countered in dealing with the prob- 
lem of industrial migration. After 
reviewing this report, the subcommit- 
tee developed a number of basic legis- 
lative recommendations... . 

After carefully reviewing this re- 
port, the subcommittee made four 
specific legislative recommendations 
for dealing with this problem. Briefly 
stated, they are as follows: 

1. To provide more factual infor- 
mation, an appropriate committee of 
Congress, preferably the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, should 
conduct a thorough investigation of 
the practice of persuading industry 
to abandon one location to transfer 
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to another. The investigation should 
examine the extent of this practice, 
the methods used, and the resulting 
disruptive effects. 

2. To eliminate certain financial 
subsidies offered to migrating indus- 
trial firms by municipal or other local 
authorities: 

(a) The tax exemption from fed- 
eral income tax should be lifted 
for any bonds issued by local public 
bodies to finance industrial con- 
struction. 

(b) In industries where indus- 
trial concerns pay only nominal 
rent for plant, machinery and 
equipment provided by municipal 
or other local authorities, federal 
legislation should require that there 
be disallowed as business expense, 
for the purpose of computing fed- 
eral income tax, an amount equal 
to the reasonable full rental value 
of the facilities provided. 

3. To reduce and gradually elimi- 
nate unwarranted differentials in 
wage rates between various sections 
of the country; 

(a) The minimum wage rate un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act 


should be increased to $1.25 an 
hour. 
(b) The Walsh-Healey Public 


Contracts Act should be amended 
to remove all doubt of the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Labor to 
issue prevailing minimum wage de- 
terminations on an industry-wide 
basis. 

(c) Action should be taken at the 
state level to introduce effective 
minimum wage laws applying to 
workers, both men and women, who 
are not protected by federal law. 
4. To eliminate other unwarranted 

differentials in labor standards 
among the states: 

(a) A national system of unem- 
ployment compensation should be 
adopted or, at the minimum, certain 
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pasic standards should be enacted 

by Congress. 

(b) Substantial changes should 
be made in the Taft-Hartley Law 
with particular emphasis on elimi- 
nation of Section 14(b), and gov- 
ernment contracts should be denied 
to firms found in violation of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board or- 
ders. 

(c) State “right-to-work” laws 
providing for the compulsory open 
shop should be repealed. 

This report was released to the 
press at the time it was presented to 
the Executive Council on August 8. 
It gained nationwide attention and 
received favorable editorial comment 
in newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try. Even those who opposed the spe- 
cific recommendations recognized that 
the report served to highlight a seri- 
ous national problem. 


The Executive Council considered 
the report at its August meeting in 
Chicago. It urged that the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations be given 
high priority at the time that Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. During 
the intervening period, it is to be 
hoped that the Administration will 
review the A. F. of L. proposals and 
will recommend to Congress a posi- 
tive program for curbing the practice 


of offering subsidies to migratory 
industry. 
Industrial Progress 

(1924, p. 31) We take pride in 


calling attention in this report to the 
declaration to the Portland Conven- 
tion in which was set forth the path- 
way along which, we are convinced, 
the development of industry and of 
industrial freedom must be sought. 
We pointed out the fact that Amer- 
ican Labor has from the beginning 
been committed to the ways of democ- 
racy and that its effort always has 
been to develop democratic practices. 
Insofar as autocracy in industry has 
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given way to democracy there has 
been a development of human free- 
dom and a right adjustment of human 
relations. Insofar, also, there has been 
an approach to the solution of im- 
portant problems of production. 

Again we repeat, there is no other 
way by which we may approach the 
ideal which all Labor holds up as its 
goal. 

Industry must find its own way 
through the difficulties with which it 
is beset. There is no magic wand with 
which barriers may be waved aside. 
There is no outside agency, govern- 
mental or otherwise, which may be 
called in as a physician to cut away 
the entanglements. Industry, we re- 
peat, must solve its own problems, or 
we face the alternative of state intru- 
sion, which must inevitably lead to 
bureaucracy and breakdown. Democ- 
racy cannot come into industry 
through the state. Any effort in that 
direction results in bureaucracy and 
destruction of democracy. 

But we must point out—and we 
wish to emphasize the point beyond 
mistake—the road to democracy in in- 
dustry is not a road that Labor alone 
can travel. Democracy in industry im- 
plies and involves the participation of 
every useful element in industry. 


While there are large groups of 
employers that still hold to the des- 
potie attitude which denies to Labor ~ 
even its most elemental and funda- 
mental rights, progress toward de- 
mocracy is being made. 

While there are groups of employ- 
ers that still refuse to recognize the © 
right of wage earners to organize 
freely and to be represented by men 
of their own choosing, progress to- 
ward democratic practice continues. 


While there are groups that hold 
these reactionary and arbitrary views 
toward Labor—the great human ele- 
ment in industry—Labor must and 
will shape its policies to meet the 
conditions thus imposed. 
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It is with great pride and satisfac- 
tion that we find these views held by 
a diminishing number each year. The 
number this year is smaller than it 
was a year ago. But these immobile 
minorities frequently block the path- 
way for many who, if left to their 
own will and wisdom, would move on- 
ward in keeping with the knowledge 
and the spirit of the hour. 

We have set forth our faith in 
democracy and we have lived our de- 
votion to its practices. When me- 
ployer meets employes and enters in- 
to agreement with them, that minute 
absolutism in the workplace disap- 
pears and a measure of democracy 
enters in. The old day has gone from 
that time and for all time. The road 
thus opened leads far into the future, 
with developments in store which we 
may not yet see clearly, but which 
lead toward more and more freedom 
for each human unit and more and 
more life for all. But until the door 
is opened progress must stand out- 
side waiting for its chance. There 
can be no beginning for democracy 
until autocracy begins to retreat. 

We have pledged our faith in the 
principle of democracy in industry, as 
in political life. We have gone for- 
ward as rapidly as it has been pos- 
sible to move. But Labor can move 
onward only as rapidly as it can con- 
vince others to move. 

Too frequently Labor is still com- 
pelled to fight for the simplest rights. 
It is compelled to fight for the very 
A B C’s of industrial freedom—for 
the right to organize, the right to 
cease work, the right to speak through 
its chosen representatives, the right 
to fair conditions under which to 
work, the right to keep its childhood 
away from the mill and factory. 


We still have our barbarous “open 
shop” movements, our autocratic in- 
junction judges, our stop-watch em- 
ployers, our blind and reckless man- 
agements, and we still have produc- 
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tion methods inspired by the investor 
for the investor without regard either 
to the worker or the consumer. 


Labor is ready to move forward as 
rapidly as the whole of industry is 
ready to move. But while reactionary 
and “bourbon” employers stand across 
the pathway, Labor must meet condi- 
tions as they are. This it will do, and 
reaffirming its faith in the future, it 
lays the responsibility for delay 
squarely upon those groups of em- 
ployers that will not see the light, that 
cling in darkness to the brutalities of 
the past, that still do homage to the 
tyrannical idea of “divine right” to 
rule arbitrarily, and that are unmoved 
by Labor’s appeal for justice, prog- 
ress, freedom and democracy. 


(P. 255) Under the heading “Indus- 
try’s Path of Progress,” we find stated 
in a new and condensed form the 
fundamental principles inspiring 
American labor in our existing indus- 
trial life. Both those in the organized 
labor movement and that public 
moved by a sincere desire to under- 
stand the causes and the hopes and 
ambitions that animate America’s 
wage earners, will do well to take 
note of the philosophy expressed and 
the activities manifested. While the 
well-known declaration of the Port- 
land convention against “state in- 
trusion” in industry is reaffirmed 
strongly and without qualification, 
this year all the emphasis is rightly 
placed in a different direction. The 
pronouncement of last year’s con- 
vention, pointing out that industrial 
democracy must evolve’ mainly 
through industry itself and _ not 
through government, presupposed the 
co-operation at least of the bulk of 
organized employers. So long as that 
co-operation is not forthcoming in 
sufficient volume—and it has not been 
forthcoming — the evolution toward 
industrial democracy must give place 
temporarily to a wasteful economic 
and political struggle. The experi- 
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ence of the past year has shown that 
it is this struggle that now dominates 
the economic and political field. 


The Convention refers not only to 
phases of the war against organized 
labor such as the open-shop campaign 
injunctions, stopwatch, blind and 
wasteful managements which we hope 
are passing phases, but to the more 
lasting features of the anti-union la- 
bor system of production which it de- 
scribes as a system “inspired by the 
investor without regard either to the 
worker or the consumer.” 


The anti-social character of this 
profiteering system of production was 
developed at length in the E.C. re- 
ports previous to the Portland Con- 
vention. Labor’s constructive policies 
outlined at last year’s convention elo- 
quently set forth hope for industrial 
democracy to be attained in coopera- 
tion with every useful element in in- 
dustry, including forward-looking em- 
ployers, can be understoood only in 
connection with Labor’s utter inevita- 
ble and irreconcilable opposition to 
the conduct of industry exclusively or 
fundamentally for profit. Industrial 
democracy must be as clearly defined 
by what it moves away from as by 
what it moves toward. 


As stated “democracy cannot come 
into industry through the state.” This 
refers to the constructive processes 
of the evolution of industrial self- 
government. But the foundations up- 
on which industrial democracy must 
be built can be kept out of industry 
and are kept out of industry by the 
state—or with the aid of the state. 
The existing industrial autocratic or- 
der in America is founded on state 
aid, and especially on judge-made 
law. 

Before a constructive democracy 
can develop generally in industry La- 
bor must be everywhere and fully or- 
ganized. Before Labor can be every- 
where and fully organized the rights 
of citizens presupposed in a politically 
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democratic state must be recognized 
in a fullness that leaves no room for 
doubt or question, much less demand 
a constant struggle for enforcement. 


Labor engages in its constructive 
work whenever and wherever it can. 
“But the road to democracy is not a 
road Labor can travel alone.” Labor 
is ready, willing and competent to 
contribute its full share in every field 
of endeavor to the early attainment 
of this higher ideal and to make pos- 
sible the great industrial co-operation 
and constructive coordination so es- 
sential to the general well being, to 
our industrial life and every improve- 
ment of our social and political order. 
Determined to carry on our work in 
whatever way is made imperative, we 
await the response of those within 
our industrial organizations to come 
to a like understanding to that herein 
expressed and with us enrich our na- 
tion by the fullness of the principles 
of democracy, of opportunity in the 
pursuit of life, liberty and happiness — 
in all manifestations and relations of 
life. This is the 1924 message of 
American Labor to the world of in- 
dustry. 


Inflation (also see: Controls (Wage 
and Price; Economic Developments; 
Wages; Economic Control, Planned; — 
Cooperative Buying; Wages; Price 
Control and Rationing) 

(1933, p. 432) The Resolution Com- 
mittee made the following report 
which was unanimously adopted: 


Currency inflation can least of all 
benefit the wage earners, but will — 
reflect upon them the greatest pos- — 
sible harm. Whether minimum 
wages are fixed by codification — 
through the National Recovery Act, 
or by voluntary collective agree- — 
ments between organized workers — 
and associated employers, the fact 
remains they are fixed and subject — 
to change only after the most per- 
sistent and aggressive pressure on 
the part of wage earners. If our — 
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currency is to be allowed to fluctu- 
ate at random, and the level of 
money values is permitted freely 
to lessen, it must be apparent that 
with wages remaining at their fixed 
denominational value, there will 
then be experienced a corresponding 
lowering of the wage levels and 
earnings. To the extent this takes 
place, all of our years of struggle, 
energy, and sacrifice will have been 
for naught. Such a condition must 
not be allowed to take place. Wage 
standards attained, money values 
involved, stabilization of an ex- 
change medium must be safeguard- 
ed and protected at all hazards, re- 
gardless of the developments and 
requirements. We are fully aware 
that foreign governments have re- 
sorted to currency inflation to les- 
sen, if not repudiate, their financial 
obligations, but in so doing the 
greatest burden has been shifted 
onto the shoulders of wage earners, 
their families and dependents. In- 
deed, we must, under no circum- 
stances, permit our government to 
saddle this additional and unbear- 
able burden upon our wage earn- 
ers and salaried employes under 
any fiscal policy or any arrange- 
ment or procedure that will lessen 
the exchange value of the monetary 
standard used to fix wages. 

(1942, p. 216) In the summer of 
1942 it became clear that price control 
alone cannot avert inflation. The 
Price Control Administration was 
slow and deficient, key farm prices 
were exempt from control, and fiscal 
controls necessary to stabilize our 
economy were lacking. No decisive 
measures were taken to control costs 
on war contracts, and Congress per- 
sistently shirked its responsibility to 
curb excessive corporate and individ- 
ual profits. To cover up these defi- 
ciencies- in price administration a 
smokescreen of propaganda was 
raised over the country in an attempt 
to force freezing of wages. By July, 
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1942, the campaign to freeze wages 
reached overwhelming proportions. 
On July 20, President Green trans- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States a declaration on wages and in- 
flation which contained a broad pro- 
gram of inflation control. This dec- 
laration stated: 

Every American working for wages 
is personally and vitally concerned in 
the nation’s effort to avert inflation. 
Every wage earner is equally con- 
cerned in the nation’s wage policy and 
the effect of this policy on the work- 
ers’ contribution to maximum war 
production. 

Every American worker will do his 
very utmost to help his country win. 
But he will insist that our common 
sacrifice be equal, fair and just. To 
assure equality, fairness and justice 
to all in the war effort, the American 
Federation of Labor offers the fol- 
lowing program of inflation control: 


Wages 


(1) Wage adjustment through the 
process of collective bargaining 
between Labor and Management. 

All disputed wage issues, ex- 
cept those covered by wage sta- 
bilization agreements, shall be 
settled by (a) direct negotiation, 
(b) conciliation and arbitration, 
and (c) submission to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board for 
final decision. 

(2) Voluntary wage stabilization 
agreements. 

Voluntary wage stabilization 
agreements are now in effective 
operation in the shipbuilding 
and construction industries, cov- 
ering more than 2,500,000 work- 
ers. Voluntary wage stabiliza- 
tion agreements shall be nego- 
tiated and executed in other key 
industries and occupations with 
wage stabilization boards estab- 
lished in each, similar to the 
boards now in operation. 
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(3) Wage Policy Commission. 

A Wage Policy Commission 
shall be established consisting 
of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of Labor, Manage- 
ment and the Government, to 
coordinate and unify wage poli- 
cies and to prescribe such agreed 
policies to all Government agen- 
cies whose activities are related 
to wage adjustment directly or 
indirectly. 

(4) Payment of wage increases in 
war bonds, cashable after the 
war. 


Future wage increases for the 
same work shall be paid in 
whole or in part in a special 
series of war bonds not con- 
vertible into cash until after the 
war, except in distress situa- 
tions. The use of such bonds 
will prevent dislocation of our 
wage structure and will enable 
workers to build up a reserve 
of buying power to be released 
after the war to sustain our 
economy and prevent unemploy- 
ment when the armed forces and 
war industries are demobilized. 


Profits 


(5) Immediate application of effec- 


tive control of excessive corpo- 
rate profits through taxation 
and through integrated cost con- 
trol on all Government purchas- 
ing. 
Fiscal Control 

(6) A program of progressive in- 
come taxation designed to pre- 
vent personal profiteering in 
wartime, and increased contri- 
butions for an expanded social 
security program with wider 
coverage which would give the 
mass of our wage earners a 
measure of economic security 
when war employment ends. 

(7) Voluntary contribution by all 
citizens to the cost of winning 
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the war by largest possible in- 
vestment of their earnings in 
war bonds. 


Cost of Living Control 


(8) Effective control of prices on 
consumer goods at the retail, 
wholesale, and manufacturing 
levels, and control of rents. 


(9) Rationing of all scarce com- 
modities to distribute them fair- 
ly among all and to prevent 
profiteering and hoarding. 


Control of Costs on War Contracts 


(10) Price ceilings on materials and 
equipment produced on Govern- 
ment account cannot and will 
not keep down the cost nor elim- 
inate profiiteering in war pro- 
duction. Price ceilings on war 
contracts tend to retard war 
output. They are inflexible, un- 
realistic and cumbersome to ad- 
minister. In expanded produc- 
tion unit costs are constantly 
reduced and military specifica- 
tions are constantly changing. 
Maximum economy in Govern- 
ment spending for war goods, 
combined with maximum output 
and maximum speed, can only 
be achieved through unified cost 
control. We recommend that the 
necessary technical service be 
established in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President to direct 
and unify cost control in all pro- 
curement and war production 
agencies. 

On April 27 the President of the 
United States laid down a seven-point 
program to control the cost of living. 
The program called for stabilization 
of profits; stabilization of wages; and 
stabilization of farm prices. It also 
provided for ceilings on prices of 
consumer goods and rents; purchase 
of war bonds; rationing; and credit 
curtailment. The President told the 
nation that the cost of living can be 
stabilized only if profits, wages and 
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farm prices are stabilized at the same 
time. He said “The important thing 
to remember is that each one of these 
points is dependent on the others if 
the whole program is to work.” This 
he laid down as the essential principle 
of equality of sacrifice, of equality of 
privilege for all to work for victory 
of democracy by democratic means. 

To date this principle has been 
disregarded. Only wages are being 
subjected to control. Exorbitant per- 
sonal and corporate profits from war 
production are daily reported in the 
press. Even greater profits are con- 
cealed by clever accounting devices. 
Food prices continue to rise. There 
are no price ceilings on some 25 farm 
commodities. 

Labor must not be made the scape- 
goat for the administrative deficiency 
in the inflation control to date. There 
must be one unified policy of inflation 
control equaily applied to all groups 
and enforced by active and free par- 
ticipation, willing and understanding, 
on the part of the people themselves. 

Labor will accept wage stabiliza- 
tion which is accompanied by stabili- 
zation of profits and other income 
payments. Labor insists that wage 
stabilization be achieved not by arbi- 
trary decree but by agreement. Wage 
stabilization must not preclude cor- 
rection of substandard rates, elimina- 
tion of inequalities, nor adjustment 
of rates to compensate for increased 
skill and output. 

The American Federation of Labor 
proposes the above program as a con- 
structive and workable plan of infla- 
tion control under whcih democratic 
procedures will be safeguarded, col- 
lective bargaining will continue to be 
the major instrumentality of wage 
stabilization and cost of living will 
become firmly anchored. 

Labor can and should be a responsi- 
ble partner in winning the war. The 
adoption of our plan will enable 
American workers to increase speed 
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and productivity of war industry as 
free and willing citizens striving 
mightily for victory of democracy 
over dictatorship and enslavement. 

On September 7, 1942, the President 
addressed another message to Con- 
gress in which he reiterated the prin- 
ciples of his April 27 program and 
asked for the enactment of legislation 
by October 1 which would provide 
effective and equitable control of farm 
prices, as well as adequate tax legis- 
lation. 

On September 14 a Joint Resolu-— 
tion was introduced in the Senate con- 
ferring upon the President broad pow- 
ers to stabilize prices, wages, salaries 
“and other factors affecting the cost 
of living .. . on the basis of the levels 
which existed on August 15, 1942.” 
The resolution provided that maxi- 
mum prices on farm commodities be 
established at 100 per cent parity. It 
called for wage stabilization which 
would permit adjustments contem- 
plated by the Wage and Hour Law 
and would make possible correction of 
“gross inequalities.” The Resolution 
precluded reduction of wages or sal- 
aries for any particular work below 
the highest wages or salaries paid for 
such work between January 1 and 
September 15, 1942. A conflicting bill 
was offered in the House. This 
bill proposed to peg farm prices 
at 100 per cent of a new and higher 
parity, opening a way for a new ad- 
vance of farm prices over a wide 
front. 

This Joint Resolution refiected the 
feeling on the part of Congress that 
drastic action was necessary to pre- 
vent the disruption of American econ- 
omy in the war crisis. The country 
was clearly suffering from the lack of 
adequate inflation controls. It was 
abundantly clear that the Office of 
Price Administration’s program did 
not prove effective in protecting the 
American public from inflationary 
pressures generated by inadequate 
wartime economic organization. To 
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an important degree OPA’s failure to 
meet its responsibility fully was ob- 
scured by three basic factors. First, 
there was a very substantial increase 
in the savings of wage earners which 
resulted in a voluntary curtailment 
of expenditures for consumer goods. 
Second, the public responded whole- 
heartedly to the War Savings Bonds 
campaign, and large purchases of war 
bonds were made by workers through- 
out the land. Finally, the American 
public responded to the demands of 
the war by its broad acceptance of 
the rationing programs and its un- 
willingness to hoard or foster black 
markets. 

The personal discipline on the part 
of the large majority of the Ameri- 
can public was extraordinary and 
heartening. A large share of the 
available expendable income was ef- 


fectively contracted through self- 
imposed savings activity of the 
people. 


The OPA’s price control program, 
however, was not couched in the stern 
terms demanded by the economic re- 
quirements of war. The price orders 
issued prior to the general maximum 
price regulation largely evaded the 
problem of turning the trend of in- 
dustrial prices to lower levels. In- 
stead they were carefully planned to 
disturb as little as possible the peace- 
time pricing policies of business. Only 
too often industries, after striving 
mightily to bring their wholesale 
prices up to the OPA ceilings, found 
prices receding to levels considerably 
below these ceilings. Many attempts, 
based on premises as unjustified as 
they were uncritical, riddle the price 
ceilings which were set at more real- 
istic levels. 


In the field of rationing OPA sought 
to postpone as long as possible this 
necessary but unpopular step. The 
top OPA officials obviously misjudged 
the deadly earnestness of the Ameri- 
can people, willing and eager to make 
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sacrifices provided equality of sacri- 
fice is maintained. 

OPA also lacked courage in attack- 
ing the price structures of the initial 
processors of our raw materials— 
chiefly controlled by giant corporate 
aggregates. Many of the basic raw 
material prices ran riot under the 
pressure of war demands in the last 
two years. Some of the greatest in- 
creases in raw material prices were 
hidden, taking effect through the 
elimination of substantial discounts 
from posted prices or through the re- 
fusal to offer lower priced lines for 
sale. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor’s proposal for control of costs on 
war contracts was designed as a prac- 
tical plan to take profits out of war 
at the source and in a way which 
would not impede maximum produc- 
tion, but stimulate it. 


The 1941 Revenue Act provided a 
thoroughly ineffective basis for profit 
control. The General Motors 1941 in- 
come before taxes was $489,743,000, 
and its profit after taxes was $221,- 
408,000. Bethlehem Steel’s profit after — 
taxes was $50,000,000. Corporations 
reported profits as high as thirty 
times their capitalization. There 
were many instances of enormous 
salaries paid to corporation execu- 
tives. The major portion of excess 
profits was frequently concealed 
through rigged depreciation accounts, 
special reserves, and many other ac- 
counting devices. 


The Government relied chiefly on 
price ceilings and price adjustment 
boards to control profiteering on war 
contracts. The Price Adjustment 
Boards review war contracts and use — 
their influence with companies to 
scale down the prices paid for the 
manufacture of war equipment and — 
weapons. An inadvertently published 
directive to Price Adjustment Boards 
created a national scandal, spelling 
out the methods by which the con- 
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tractors’ profit was to be protected 
under this procedure. 

The OPA attempted to apply price 
ceilings to contract prices on war 
production items in their final as- 
sembly. This device puts a premium 
on high costs and provides incentive 
for inefficiency. Price ceilings in rap- 
idly expanding production are ineffec- 
tive controls. They must, of neces- 
sity, be set high enough to blanket in 
the high-cost producers and invite the 
efficient low-cost producers to escalate 
their costs. Economies achieved 
through lowered per unit cost, made 
possible by the expanding volume, 
cannot be determined or recaptured 
in the absence of industry-wide cost 
control. 

Labor promptly demanded that the 
OPA keep its hands off the control of 
munitions prices, so that inefficiencies 
and inflation would not be frozen into 
the production of war implements and 
equipment. Instead, Labor proposed 
to establish a system of integrated 
cost controls on an industry-wide 
basis to make it possible to get costs, 
prices and profits down to equitable 
levels. 

The battle against inflation has 
been a losing battle also because of 
the absence of an effective fiscal pol- 
icy. Installment credit control on 
consumers goods was applied by the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1941 and 
was tightened in 1942. This curtail- 
ment of installment buying was re- 
gressive, as it curtailed the buying 
power of the low income families 
only, permitting disproportionate 
spending to those who had cash. Be- 
ing forced to rely largely on borrow- 
ing, the Treasury permitted much 
borrowing that was clearly infla- 
tionary. In its War Savings Bond 
issues only half of the Treasury’s 
quota was filled by the sale of 
the so-called “‘people’s bond,” and even 
those were mostly in denominations 
from $500 to $1,000. The other half 
was bought by investors in denomina- 
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tions of from $1,000 to $10,000. It 
was certain that a substantial portion 
of bond purchases did not effect cur- 
tailment of consumer income, but 
represented investment of idle cash 
funds. 

Other Treasury borrowings includ- 
ed offerings designed to tap the funds 
of savings banks, corporations, trust 
companies, and insurance companies. 
The great bulk of the Treasury bor- 
rowing, however, was from commer- 
cial banks—a frankly inflationary de- 
vice. When the Government borrows 
from a bank, the bank simply sets up 
deposits for Government account un- 
til the legal minimum of cash re- 
serve is reached. Bank borrowing by 
the Treasury creates new money. 
Most important of all, it places the 
bulk of the public debt in the hands 
of the banks and not of the people. 

Labor calls for an indivisible pro- 
gram of inflation along the entire 
economic front. It urges a program 
which is geared to the maximum war 
production above everything else. It 
insists on setting up post-war credits 
through the special social security tax 
proposed in the Eliot bill. It firmly 
believes that it is possible to effect a 
program which can achieve this with- 
out departing from the principles of 
equality, fairness and justice, without 
abandoning the procedures of democ- 
racy, and without outlawing collective 
bargaining. 

(P. 519) . . We emphasize also 
that prices are but one element in the 
problem of stabilization and that 
price control with fiscal and financial 
policies calculated to control inflation- 
ary trends, would be powerless. 

“We dread inflation and are com- 
mitted to do our utmost to protect 
our nation from uncontrolled spiral- 
ing of prices as well as fiscal and 
monetary policies that needlessly in- 
flate our credit facilities. 


Subsidies 
(1948, p. 68) If inflation is to be 
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avoided, prices must be controlled by 
the Government and rolled back to 
the levels of September 15, 1942, as 
promised when the Stabilization Act 
was passed in 1942. The President and 
the Price Administrator have stated 
repeatedly that prices can only be 
rolled back by the use of subsidies, 
which have proved their effectiveness 
in Great Britain. Wages and salaries 
have been frozen but prices are out- 
rageously high. The effect of this sit- 
uation on the workers is most adverse. 
When wages are frozen and prices 
rise it, of course, has the same effect 
as cutting their pay. Rising prices, a 
10 per cent payroll deduction for the 
purchase of war bonds, the 5 per cent 
payroll deduction for victory tax prior 
to July 1, 1948, and the 20 per cent 
payroll tax deduction since July 1, 
1948, have played havoc with the pay 
envelopes. 


For this reason the American Fed- 
eration of Labor strongly insisted 
that Congress provide funds for sub- 
sidies in order that prices might be 
rolled back to the September 15, 
1942, level. Members of Congress 
just as strenuously opposed the sub- 
sidies. On July 6 the Senate voted 
36 to 28 against the payment of such 
price-reducing subsidies and only re- 
ceded the following Friday by one 
vote, 34 to 33, in order that the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Act (Public 
No. 129—78th Congress), might be- 
come law. On that day the Senate 
yielded to the demand of the House 
that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, whose appropriations are car- 
ried in the Agriculture Department 
Appropriation Act, be continued until 
December 31 with $350,000,000 more 
borrowing authority and without any 
specific prohibition against subsidies 
being written into the law. 

President Green has personally ad- 
vised President Roosevelt that prices 
must be rolled back or the little steel 
formula thrown into the discard, 
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(Voorhis Bill) 

(1944, p. 430) Res. 95: 

Whereas—Article 1, Sec. 8 of the 

Constitution of the United States pro- 

vides that “Congress shall have power 

to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin,” and 


Whereas — Congress has substan- — 


tially failed to exercise this power 
and has permitted the power to create 
the medium exchange of the nation 
to fall into private hands, thus bring- 
ing about at present a situation where 
the nation, in order to supply its own 
credit for purposes of national de- 
fense or the accommodation of in- 
creased production, is compelled to 
issue interest-bearing bonds and 
transfer ownership of such bonds to 
private banks in exchange for newly 
created credits upon their books, and 


Whereas—There has developed in 
the method of conducting commercial 
banks in the United States the custom 
of lending the private credit of such 
institutions under the guise of lend- 
ing money, and 

Whereas—Such credit, transferable 
from one depositor to another by the 
check or order of the depositor or any 
other person in his behalf is now gen- 
erally accepted in payment of debts, 
thus in effect providing an uncon- 
trolled and privately created circulat- 
ing medium of exchange which per- 
forms the functions of money in dis- 
regard of Article 1, Section 8 of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 


Whereas — The uncontrolled alter- 
nate expansion and contraction of this 
synthetic medium of exchange in- 
duces recurrent periods of uncon- 
trolled and disorganizing inflation 
followed by disastrous periods of 
equally uncontrolled deflation, bank- 
ruptcy, and distress, and 

Whereas—It has become -necessary 
to the safety and welfare of the na- 
tion that inflation and deflation alike 
be prevented and that a stable buying 
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power be maintained in the dollar, 
and 

Whereas—These aims and purposes 
can only be accomplished if Congress 
acts to end the existing dependence 
of the United States upon a privately 
created and destroyed bank credit 
medium of exchange, and to substitute 
therefor a dependable medium of ex- 
change not based upon debt, but put 
into circulation without increase in 
the public debt in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor records itself in 
favor of the Voorhis Bill H.R. 118. 


(1948, p. 142) The E.C. reported 
on futile attempts by Congress to deal 
with the problem of inflation. It was 
pointed out, however, that Congress 
did extend the rent control law with 
a few modifications. The E.C. re- 
ported that the “little tightening. of 
credit which the law passed by Con- 
gress (as Public 905, 80th Congress) 
will not be sufficient to stem the con- 
tinually advancing tide of inflation.” 


(P. 472) Among the most impor- 
tant issues facing the members of or- 
ganized labor, as well as the people 
generally, is constructive dealing with 
the effects of continual rising of prices 
of essential commodities beyond the 
ability of workers to maintain a pur- 
chasing power that will prevent de- 
grading of living standards. 

The 80th Congress failed to deal 
with this question in the direction of 
establishing equity for the wage 
earner. 

President William Green presented 
an able and forceful plea to the Sec- 
ond Session of the 80th Congress and 
urged positive and effective action to 
prevent the ravages of inflation. 


_We recommend that such presenta- 
tions be again made and that every 
possible effort be made to effectuate 
practicable measures that through 
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legislative or administrative action 
will establish the economic and social 
balance to which the American work- 
er is entitled. 

The committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council. 

(Wages) (Cost of Living) 

(1948, p. 238) Res. 19. Recom- 
mended that every effort be made to 
have prices leveled off or lowered in- 
stead of continuing to try to push 
wages up except in the lower brackets. 


(P. 245) Res. 41 requested the con- 
vention to instruct its officers to 
combat the rising cost of living by 
enlisting the support of all sections 
of the American labor movement in a 
concerted drive against the inflation- 
ary peril. 

(P. 462) Res. 19 and 41 were acted 
upon jointly as follows: 


While Resolutions 19 and 41, both 
identical in character and purpose, do 
not relate directly to legislative pro- 
posals; nevertheless, the general ap- 
peal to Labor to deal with the problem 
of inflation ultimately embraces such 
a procedure. It is, therefore, presumed 
that the Committee on Legislation 
will deal fully and adequately with 
this subject and that no action is re- 
quired on these resolutions. 

(Wage Stabilization Board) 

(1951, p. 13) In his keynote speech 
to the convention the President of the 
A. F. of L. said: 


“Tnfiation—that is the thing hanging 
over us because of these ascending 
prices—hanging over us like a shad- 
ow, causing us uneasiness because if 
this goes on and inflation gets beyond 
control then we will be faced with a 
terrific situation which will reduce us 
below the level of poverty. 


“Infiation—this depreciation of the 
dollar’s purchasing power—is our 
country’s devastating enemy within. 
It eats away the workers’ savings, 
and no wage increase can ever re- 
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‘store this devaluation of the hard 
won dollars saved in earlier years. It 
forces a race between prices and 
wages, in which workers always lose. 

“In concluding this section of the 
address which I am making to you I 
want to emphasize again that when 
the war situation became serious and 
Labor was called upon to agree to the 
establishment of a governmental 
Wage Stabilization Board we respond- 
ed, as patriotic men, moved by a de- 
sire to serve our government and to 
protect liberty, freedom and democ- 
racy throughout the world. And so 
now our wages must be passed upon 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, and 
Wage increases must be approved by 
that board before they can become 
effective. 


“Imagine what the situation is, while 
prices have been going up and Con- 
gress refuses to respond to our wish 
and our call, or to the call of the 
President of the United States for 
more adequate control of prices. How 
are we going to live and meet the 
situation if this goes on? 

“Tf Congress adjourns without giv- 
ing us some help and relief, without 
providing a remedy, then we have got 
to unite our votes politically at the 
ballot box and vote to keep at home 
those Congressmen who refuse to act 
for us.” 

(1951, p. 205) A first essential anti- 
inflation measure is a vigorous na- 
tionwide campaign to encourage con- 
sumers to save $37 billion during the 
year 1952. This is by no means an 
impossible goal. It will involve sav- 
ing 13% of consumer income on the 
average. During World War II, con- 
sumers saved more than 20% of their 
income each year from 1942 to 1944. 
When consumers today understand 
that failure to save means loss of in- 
come through price rises, their coop- 
eration can certainly be won, even 
when we are not engaged in an all- 
out war. 
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‘come families are penalized. This 


With so large a part of our indus- 
trial capacity diverted from output of 
civilian goods to production of mili- 
tary items and plant expansion, “ex- 
cess” purchasing power must go in 
taxes to pay for armament and in 
savings to be invested in plant ex- 
pansion. The largest portion will be 
saved for future use. The Federation 
is ready to do all in its power to pro- 
mote a savings program, and we are 
ready to accept our rightful share of 
taxation. 


The root causes of inflation, the 
cheapening of money, must also be 
attacked. Credit expansion must not 
add to the buying power which presses — 
against the short supply of consumer 
goods. Controls established by the 
Federal Reserve Board under Regu- 
lation W, have reversed the rising 
trend of consumer credit for automo- 
biles, appliances and other goods. It 
is now decreasing at the rate of over 
$2 billion a year, while in 1950 it rose 
more than $3 billion. This is having 
an important deflationary effect. Con- 
trols on housing credit, while slowing 
construction of new homes, have re- — 
sulted in a serious shift from low-cost 
to high-cost housing so that low in-- 
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must be corrected. 


For bank credit, the Voluntary — 
Credit Restraint Program of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has slowed credit — 
expansion. By employing voluntary — 
rather than compulsory measures, the — 
program makes it possible for banks — 
to use judgment in diverting credit to 
defense purposes and away from in- — 
flationary uses. It has served to edu-— 
cate both lenders and borrowers and — 
to enlist their cooperation. Compul-_ 
sory controls might injure the de- — 
fense program by stopping necessary 
expansion of credit for defense. 7 

Also, the proper fiscal and monetary — 
policies on the part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment are essential to check infla- 
tionary forces at their source, The 
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federal budget must be balanced, un- 
necessary expenses cut to the bone 
and defense expenditures placed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Taxation must 
be adequate to accomplish this pur- 
pose. The policy of unpegging the 
price of federal securities, established 
last spring by the U.S. Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board, has eliminat- 
ed the “engine of inflation” which 
existed when the Federal Reserve 
System was required to buy all U.S. 
bonds at par. 

If proper policies are followed in 
the fields of taxation, saving, credit 
control, and fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy, and production of consumer 
goods is kept as high as possible, the 


inflation problem will be entirely 
manageable. Prices can then be 
stabilized. 


(1952, p. 478) Incorporated in the 
special report of the Convention Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations was the 
following: 

We condemn inflation which neces- 
sitates continued struggle of the trade 
unions to catch up with the rise in 
the cost of living. We are on record 
as trade unionists representing the 
consuming public of modest means— 
hence, our interest to keep prices 
down. 

We assert, in no uncertain manner, 
that the enormous rise in the cost of 
living is not due to the wage in- 
creases obtained by trade unions at 
any time—particularly since the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. 

We denounce the action of reaction- 
aries to maintain wage controls while 
lifting the curbs on price and rent 
controls. We hereby draw to the at- 
tention of all labor and the consum- 
ing public of America that reaction- 
aries in the House of Congress have 
guaranteed the profits to employers 
and have left Labor without similar 
guarantees and protection. 


Initiation Fee (Service Discharge in 
Lieu of) —1943, p. 464. Res. 30 pro- 
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posed that the A. F. of L. favor a 
movement “for all unions to accept 
an honorable discharge from the 
armed forces as full initiation fee for 
any union governing work for which 
the applicant is competently fitted.” 
However, the decision of the conven- 
tion was that “the convention of the 
A. F. of L. is without authority to 
instruct its affiliated international un- 
ions as to the conduct of its internal 
affairs.” For that reason the resolu- 
tion was non-concurred in. 


Injunctions (also see: Clayton Act; 
Sherman Anti-Trust)—(1924, p. 74) 
A bill was introduced in the House 
which was worded similarly to the 
“British Dispute Act.” 

The A. F. of L. does not consider it 
sufficiently explicit to cover judicial 
precedents and usurpation of power * 
consummated in this country. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary, and so far has not been 
considered. 

(1925,p.52) Several bills which were 
introduced to prohibit injunctions in 
labor disputes, died in committee. The 
Supreme Court decision providing for 
jury trials in cases growing out of 
labor disputes was said to have had 
an influence on the Act. The bills 
presented, however, were not satis- 
factory to Labor. 

(1925, p. 69) The attempted regu- 
lation and control of group activities 
of wage earners by the equity courts 
has continued unabated. Indeed the 
courts in the exercise of their equity 
powers have constantly become more 
bold and therefore more dangerous. 
There is now scarcely any realm of 
activity of trade unions which is free 
from the regulative and prohibitive 
orders of our courts. 

A comparatively new judicial sys- 
tem of government has been devel- 
oped which is not confined to the reg- 
ulation and control of Labor and of 
trade unions. It is fast finding growth 
in our civil and social as well as in- 
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dustrial relations. The equity juris- 
prudence of our land is rapidly in- 
creasing to a degree that endangers 
our concepts of a legislative and dem- 
ocratic government. Sacredness of 
property seems to be the predomi- 
nating consideration in our present 
organized society through the domi- 
nance of equity courts which are the 
special pleaders and protectors of 
property. In so doing they have re- 
strained and limited concepts and op- 
portunities for human welfare and 
human aspirations. 


The issue clearly presents itself: 
Shall our present legislative bodies be 
the source of all legislation or shall 
our equity courts be permitted to 
take their places? 


We have been continually advised 
that the equity powers of our courts 
were designed solely to protect prop- 
erty rights against losses where there 
exists no remedy at law. We have 
been further advised that the law 
division of our courts was intended 
to conserve the rights of our citizens 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. With the passing of time our 
courts have constantly enlarged their 
concepts of protecting the rights of 
an individual arising from ownership 
of property. 

Today our equity completely ig- 
nores the division of rights into those 
things which concern human welfare 
and progress and those which have to 
do with rights of persons to own 
property. They find no relations too 
remotely removed from rights to 
possess and enjoy property, to pre- 
vent them from exercising jurisdic- 
tion. As a result equity courts are 
developing a dominance that will com- 
pletely subordinate courts of law and 
thereby those political principles 
which they represent. This tendency 
jeopardizes all constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom and of choice of ac- 
tion. In addition, our legislatures 
have failed to provide adequate rem- 
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edies at law in order to limit this 
power by our equity courts. 


Reference to the Constitution of the 
U.S. clearly indicates that the framers 
of our government never intended to 
vest such vast powers in the Ameri- 
can judiciary as are now being exer- 
cised by the equity courts. Section 1 
of Article III of our Constitution pro- 
vides that the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The 
constitution defines the limits of judi- 
cial power. There is vested in Con- 
gress the authority to determine the 
power to be exercised by the inferior 
federal courts. The judicial power re- 
mains dormant until some act of Con- 
gress shall call it into action by des- 
ignating the particular tribunal or 
tribunals which shall be authorized 
to exercise it, and in exceptional 
cases especially enumerated in the 
constitution, the distribution of this 
power is entirely within the control — 
of Congress. 

Congress has the power likewise of 
withdrawing this authority, even in 
pending cases. It is therefore evident — 
that Congress is at fault as much as 
our federal courts in permitting this 
development to continue. What is true 
of our national government is true 
more or less of our several state gov- 
ernments. 


Wage earners have suffered through 
the extension of equity jurisdiction 
more than any other single group. 
We have sought relief for years. 
Heretofore we have attempted to so 
define the rights of Labor and trade 
unions and to remove some of Labor’s 
activities from the operation of the 
equity powers of our courts. Attempts — 
made to define collective rights of 
Wage earners and to safeguard con- 
stitutional guarantees have been de- 
clared almost uniformly unconstitu- — 


tional or have been so interpreted by _ 
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our equity courts as to destroy their 
effectiveness whenever such legisla- 
tive enactments conflicted with al- 
leged property rights. We now pro- 
pose that Congress and the several 
state legislatures shall fully and com- 
petently exercise the authority given 
to them by constitutional provisions 
and define the powers of equity courts 
so as to prevent them from exercis- 
ing powers not specifically delegated. 
We propose that our national and 
state legislatures shall by proper 
legislative enactment confine equity 
jurisdiction to the determination and 
protection of titles to tangible prop- 
erties and to questions arising there- 
from and that all other judicial ques- 
tions, especially those pertaining to 
contracts of employment, individual 
or collective, or arising out of indus- 
trial relations, shall be confined ex- 
clusively to law courts. It is impera- 
tive that the masses of our people 
shall be governed by the laws as pre- 
scribed by our legislatures and not as 
they may be determined by the equity 
courts. This procedure will in no wise 
disturb existing rights, real or al- 
leged, tangible or intangible, personal 
or property, but will require our 
courts to respect all personal rights 
and assure the great mass of our peo- 
ple full protection in their constitu- 
tional guarantees. If enforced, this 
procedure will prevent the abuse and 
misuse of the injunction writ. It will 
place the power of regulation, if reg- 
ulation is at all essential in our in- 
dustrial relations, in the hands of our 
state and national legislators where 
it rightfully belongs, and take it out 
of the hands of the courts wherein it 
was never intended to be vested. The 
censorship of individual and collective 
conduct by dictum or decree of our 
equity courts is no more desirable 
than domination of an individual or 
mass conduct by mandate of a king, 
ezar or kaiser. Absolutism in our ju- 
dicial system is to be tolerated no 
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more than absolutism in any other 
branch of our government. 


While we recommend calling upon 
our national and state governments 
for the regulating of our courts in 
accord with the original concept of 
the framers of our government, we 
reaffirm our advice to trade unions 
that they continue to protest the le- 
gality of injunctions to regulate in- 
dustrial relations at all times and 
declare their activity wholly without 
the jurisdiction of the equity courts. 
We likewise urge trade unions and 
trade unionists to refrain from involy- 
ing themselves in legal procedure, es- 
pecially in the so-called equity mon- 
strosity of our judicial system. 


(P. 302) The E.C. report definitely 
sets forth the fundamental issues in- 
volved in Labor’s protests against in- 
junction abuses—the issue of govern- 
ment by consent or government by 
discretion. Viewed in its industrial 
application the issue is of fundamen- 
tal concern to trade unions; consid- 
ered in its larger aspects it is of con- 
cern to all believers in constitutional 
government. 


Wage earners have felt keenly the 
limitations of their rights through ex- 
tension of equity jurisdiction. Organ- 
ized labor has been struggling for a 
quarter of a century against the ef- 
forts of its enemies to destroy it by 
means or injunctions of the equity 
courts. The menace to the very exist- 
ence of organized labor is as great as 
ever today. 

In a struggle of this length there 
is always danger that Labor’s forces 
may not keep up with the new phases 
and developments of the situation and 
that the public ear will become deaf- 
ened by the repetition of reiterated 
arguments. The E.C. has ably avoided 
both of these dangers. It points to a 
new development in the struggle and 
uses a new line of argument which 
cannot fail to interest the conscien- 
tious and intelligent public. The E.C. 
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rightly emphasizes the fact that La- 
bor is not engaged in futile complaint 
or in the impossible effort to enlighten 
hostile judges, but is seeking a plain 
and practical remedy—legislation by 
Congress and the state legislatures 
defining and limiting the powers of 
equity courts, especially in labor dis- 
putes. 

Great Britain dealt effectively with 
this evil almost two decades ago. Sey- 
eral American states have tried to 
deal with it along similar lines, only 
to be checked by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. This brings us to a grievance 
of Labor in connection with injunc- 
tions, second in importance only to 
the injunction evil itself. Labor has 
been compelled to defend itself 
against those courts which have been 
hostile and especially against equity 
courts. This natural and unavoidable 
policy of defense against judicial 
usurpation has been twisted and de- 
stroyed by Labor’s enemies into an 
attack on the courts. 

Organized labor in this country is 
attached to every fundamental Amer- 
ican institution, and fully understands 
and appreciates the place of the judi- 
ciary in our political system, includ- 
ing its necessary function of a limited 
interpretation of the constitution. Our 
system of government is one of divid- 
ed powers; it does not place supreme 
power in any one branch. If, then, 
the judiciary is always given the last 
word, this is not the American sys- 
tem, but a monstrous perversion of 
the American system. There is no 
conceivable reason in the constitution 
why Congress should net legislate 
without restriction, just as the British 
Parliament has done, on the power of 
the equity courts. 

The E.C. points out that Labor does 
not propose to cut down the functions 
of the courts. What it proposes is this 
—that questions connected with in- 
dustrial disputes shall be decided ac- 
cording to legislative enactments and 
not according to the distorted logic 
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and prejudice of a bygone year of an 
equity judge. 

Legislation thus far enacted has 
sought to define the application of the 
injunction. The Council now recom- 
mends legislation to limit equity juris- 
diction. We do not propose changes 
in legal rights, but we do propose 
that redress for violation of such 
rights be sought in courts of law. 

A year or two ago the promoters 
of government by injunction rejoiced 
that some labor organizations had al- 
so taken advantage of the equity 
courts. The E.C. has noted that this 
tendency has been checked. Wise and — 
cautious labor organizations refrain 
from utilizing, for any purpose, this 
perversion of legality, and so recog- 
nizing its legitimacy. Especially grave 
is the temptation to employ these 
autocratic processes for the enforce- 
ment of labor contracts. a 

We support the recommendation to 
trade unions to refrain from involving 
themselves in litigations, especially by 
appealing to the equity courts. Un-~ 
ions are voluntary organizations and 
can best deal with their problems by 
voluntary methods. 

We note the report on legislation 
recording the failure of Congression- 
al committees to act upon measures 
to prohibit injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. 

We urge continuance of the efforts 
to secure effective remedial legisla-— 
tion. We approve the drafting of a 
suitable model for submission to 
legislatures and we re-affirm the 
attitude heretofore expressed that 
usurped and unauthorized powers ex- 
ercised by our equity courts in labor 
disputes are without warrant of law — 
and should be considered accordingly. — 

(1926, p. 68) One of the most fla- — 
grant wrongs indulged in by organ- — 
ized capital is the resort to the use of © 
the injunction writ whenever and 
wherever a dispute arises relating to ~ 
the entering or non-entering into a 
collective trade union agreement. 
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The courts have been all too ready 
to issue restricting orders very large- 
ly limiting the power of organizations 
of workers, or restricting their func- 
tioning as an organized group to the 
degree where they are powerless to 
defend their right to collective action 
or collective agreements. In some in- 
stances the exercise of right of or- 
ganization has been interpreted as an 
illegal conspiracy against the prop- 
erty right of employers, though such 
injunctions are freely admitted to 
have violated the personal rights of 
the wage earners. This extension of 
equity jurisdiction and regulation of 
industrial disputes by judges in the 
exercises of chancery power has 
caused great distress and dissatisfac- 
tion with our present administration 
of law. While the courts of equity 
are ever ready to assist employers in 
industrial disputes by the issuance of 
restraining orders against workers, 
they generally refuse to issue re- 
straining orders against employers 
where trade unions charge employers 
with the violation of trade union 
agreements and invasion of property 
as well as personal rights. Indeed, 
when a trade union appeals to the 
equity court for redress against an 
employer, instead of assisting it in 
the maintenance cf such agreements 
the court finds some reason or other 
to declare the trade agreement as 
lacking mutuality and therefore with- 
out standing within a court of equity. 

We are pleased to record that the 
activities of the A. F. of L. and its 
affiliated unions have resulted in some 
measure of redress. We point partic- 
ularly to the laws enacted in the re- 
cent legislatures of New Jersey and 
Illinois where modified anti-injunction 
laws on labor disputes have been en- 
acted. While those measures are far 
from a complete remedy they are ad- 
vances in the right direction. 

The A. F. of L. after very careful 
research and examination has also 
had prepared two legislative propos- 


als to be introduced to the next ses- 
sion of Congress; one of these pro- 
posals is intended to limit the equity 
powers of the federal courts, the 
other is intended to free organized 
labor from the wrongful and unwar- 
rantable doctrine of conspiracy that 
has proven the most ready and deadly 
weapon by which courts have pro- 
tected organized capital and have 
denied organized labor the legal right 
of existence or of function in a fitting 
and effective manner. It is proposed 
to do all within the power and influ- 
ence of organized labor to secure the 
early enactment into law of these 
legislative proposals. 

Our investigation into the several 
state constitutions for the purpose of 
defining the power of state legisla- 
tures over the judicial powers of the 
state, has led us to conclude that no 
general form of anti-injunction legis- 
lation is possible for each and every 
state, but that each state must be 
guided largely by the fundamental 
and organic law that separates and 
defines the authority of each of the 
three separate divisions of govern- 
ment. 

There are thus presented difficul- 
ties in dealing with this injunction 
problem in one general or model form 
of legislation. However, it is gener- 
ally conceded to be within the author- 
ity of every state legislature to de- 
clare that no ex parte injunctions shall 
be issued in any case and that no one 
shall be found guilty of contempt of 
court where the contempt charged is 
alleged to have been committed in an 
industrial dispute outside of the pres- 
ence of the court except after trial 
by jury. The E.C. is at present en- 
gaged in making a survey of ex parte 
injunctions issued in labor disputes 
and it believes that when the findings 
of this survey are made known that 
public opinion will become sufficiently 
aroused to condemn for all time this 
un-American practice of unwarrant- 
able equity power by our courts. 
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(P. 307) The way equity courts 
have used the injunctions in indus- 
trial disputes has created in the minds 
of wage earners a general distrust of 
our courts. Injunctive writs in labor 
disputes have by no means ceased. To 
the contrary they have increased. 
Hence we welcome the report of the 
E.C. that draft proposals will be in- 
troduced in the next session of Con- 
gress to limit the equity powers of 
federal courts and to free organized 


labor from the conspiracy interpreta- ° 


tion which has hampered unions in 
the performance of normal functions. 

The problem created by the issuing 
of injunctions in connection with in- 
dustrial disputes is becoming more 
serious. Government by law and duly 
constituted authorities has in many 
instances been supplanted by govern- 
ment by injunction, government en- 
forced without statutory enactment, 
government under which men are 
held guilty of an alleged offense with- 
out indictment by a grand jury and 
the rendering of a verdict by a jury. 
The injunction process has usurped 
the function of government by law in 
other fields as well. Partisans of cer- 
tain laws, believing that the equity 
court in which no jury can function 
would more speedily enforce the law, 
prevail upon supine or partisan judges 
to issue injunctions restraining indi- 
viduals and groups from violating the 
law. By this method and process 
there is set aside all established prac- 
tices in our criminal courts, and per- 
sons accused are denied the constitu- 
tionally and legally created protection 
guaranteed to all those accused of 
violation of law. 

These two forms of government 
cannot function at the same time. 
Our form of government is one of 
law, of laws enacted under the au- 
thority and guarantees of the Federal 
Constitution, and administered by 
public officials whose duties and au- 
thority are clearly and definitely de- 
fined and limited. 
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Equity courts are without author- 
ity, constitutional or statutory, to in- 
terfere with or infringe upon govern- 
ment by law. That they are progres- 
sively doing so has created one of the 
nation’s gravest internal problems. 

Government by injunction must 
cease, if government by law is to 
function unchallenged. 


(1927, p. 80) The extremes to 
which the courts have gone are well 
demonstrated by the injunction issued 
against the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Union of North America at the in- 
stigation of several stone companies 
with quarries in and around Bedford, 
Indiana. 


In 1921, the employers and the 
union failed to reach an agreement 
covering wages and working condi- 
tions. As a result the employers en- 
gaged nonunion stonecutters and 
formed them into an _ association, 
membership in which was necessary 
to obtain employment. The union 
thereafter ordered that none of its 
members should further cut stone 
which had been partly cut by non- 
union labor, and stonecutters in dif- 
ferent states declined to cut such 
stone. There was no interference with 
the quarrying, sawing or transporta- 
tion of this nonunion cut stone, and 
there was no picketing, boycotting, or 
actual or threatened violence. The 
employers applied for a temporary 
injunction in the District Court, which 
was refused. 


Upon appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the opinion of the District 
Court was upheld; the court holding 
that the union was within its rights 
in undertaking to induce members of 
its craft to refrain from further cut- 
ting upon stone which had been partly 
cut before by nonunion labor, notwith- 
standing such refusal might have 
tended in some degree to discourage 
builders from specifying the stone of 
the employers concerned, and thus to 
reduce the quantity of their product 
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which would enter interstate com- 
merce. 

On a writ of certiorari, the case 
was brought to the Supreme Court of 
the U.S., which reversed the decisions 
of the two lower courts. It was here 
held that it was immaterial that the 
means adopted to bring about the con- 
templated restraint of commerce op- 
erated after physical transportation 
had ended. Since these actions were 
directed against the use of this prod- 
uct in other states, with the design 
of narrowing the interstate market, 
the court said it was no answer to 
say that the ultimate object to be 
accomplished was to bring about a 
change of employment policy on the 
part of the companies. The following 
language was used: “A restraint of 
commerce cannot be justified by the 
fact that the ultimate object of the 
participants was to secure an ulterior 
benefit which they might have been 
at liberty to pursue by means not in- 
volving such restraint.” 

It was stated that this combination 
deliberately adopted a course of con- 
duct which directly curtailed, or 
threatened to curtail, the natural flow 
in interstate commerce of a very large 
proportion of the building limestone 
production of the entire country and 
that it must be held a combination in 
undue and unreasonable restraint, 
within the meaning of the Anti-Trust 
Act, and that accordingly the stone 
companies were entitled to relief by 
injunction. 

A vigorous dissenting opinion was 
rendered by Justice Brandeis and in 
which Justice Holmes concurred. 
Speaking through Justice Brandeis, 
they said: “If, on the undisputed 
facts of this case, refusal to work can 
be enjoined, Congress created by the 
Sherman Law and the Clayton Act an 
instrument for imposing restraints 
upon Labor which reminds one of in- 
voluntary servitude.” 

Labor cannot accept the point of 
view of the majority opinion. It can- 
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not agree with any rule which per- 
mits a firm to discharge some union 
employes and then to be able through 
injunctive processes to force brother 
members of the same union, residing 
in other localities, to accept service of 
them, either directly or indirectly. A 
remedy for this condition must be 
sought and found. 


Similar injunctions have been is- 
sued by other courts restraining the 
right to strike. 


(P. 320) The sinister significance 
of the decision against the Journey- 
men Stonecutters’ Union compels the 
most thoughtful attention. The fun- 
damental difference between the free 
man and the slave is that the man 
who is free has the legal right to 
withhold his labor and to join with 
his fellows in applying the principle 
of mutual aid to improve conditions 
under which they live and work. The 
slave is a slave only because he is by 
law denied such rights. 

In the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
case the Supreme Court holds that 
under the circumstances presented in 
that case the law will not permit 
American workers to agree to with- 
hold themselves from the service of 
the employer. Thus, the court has 
denied a very substantial portion of 
the essential rights the possession of 
which marks the free man from the 
serf and slave. 

The workers of America must be 
on the alert to safeguard their free- 
dom. The danger lies in the misuse 
and abuse of injunctions and so-called 
anti-trust laws against Labor. 

(1928, pp. 109, 250)—A bill was 
introduced in Congress in December 
providing that equity courts should 


not issue injunctions to protect prop-— 


erty, when there is a remedy at law. 
It was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

As directed by the Los Angeles 
Convention, a special conference of 
representatives of national and inter- 


&j 
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national unions was held in Wash- 
ington on February 7, 1928. The con- 
ference was well attended by union 
officials seriously concerned for the 
obstacles injunctions were placing in 
the path of union development. It 
immediately preceded hearings before 
the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary on the Shipstead Bill and thereby 
enabled many of the conferees to at- 
tend the hearings. 

The conference did not commit it- 
self to a specific proposal but ex- 
pressed its deep concern to have evils 
remedied. 

The subcommittee held very exten- 
sive hearings at which the officers of 
the A. F. of L. and representatives of 
many other organizations appeared 
in favor of anti-injunction legisla- 
tion. 

The Senate subcommittee was most 
sympathetic and was manifestly 
concerned as to how to remedy the 
evils. They invited the cooperation of 
legal experts whose conference and 
deliberations resulted in the substi- 
tute bill proposed to the Judiciary 
Committee. This was reported to the 
full committee but as there was not 
sufficient time to consider the pro- 
posed bill by the full committee so 
near the close of the session it was 
decided to have it published in the 
Congressional Record. The object was 
to get as much publicity as possible 
so that the members of the Senate 
and those interested throughout the 
country could have definite informa- 
tion as to what was pending before 
the Committee on Judiciary. o 

(P. 250) There is no more vexing’ 
problem confronting the American 
trade union movement than that 
which is involved in the injunction 
question. The substitute bill for S. 
1482, now pending in the United 
States Senate Committee on Judici- 
ary, in the form of a subcommittee 
report, and which is printed in its 
entirety for the information of the 
delegates, but without comment or_ 
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recommendation, is not in accord with 
the recommendations adopted at the 
Los Angeles Convention in relation to 
anti-injunction legislation. While we 
do not doubt the friendliness of the 
sources from which the substitute bill 
emanated, it is our opinion that the 
substitute should not receive the ap- 
proval of this convention. It would 
seem that the time is here when the 
Congress of the United States can be 
prevailed upon to provide a really ad- 
equate remedy for the injunction evil. 
It is a remarkable fact that now every 
national political party in America 
has, in one form or another, declared 
that the equity powers of the courts 
are being improperly used and that 
legislation on the subject is essential. 
Under such circumstances, it be- 
hooves us to apply our most careful 
attention to the problem in order that 
our legislative proposals on the sub- 
ject be thoroughly sound and ade- 
quate. Practically all liberties of the 
citizens of the United States are in- 
volved, for the injunction system has © 
challenged even the constitution itself. 

(1929, pp. 194, 317) One of the 
greatest problems of our time is to 
make the law of the land a more 
truly social science. This involves 
making legal doctrine and judicial 
procedure more responsive to new 
conditions of life. With reference to 
our trade unions, employment rela- 
tions and industrial disputes, there is 
an ever-growing understanding and a 
nation-wide insistence that our courts 
are not in harmony with economic re- 
alities and that labor organizations 
and trade unions must be allowed lib- 
erty to pursue ends and to employ 
means which under an old economy 
were considered illegitimate, but 
which under present industrial condi- 
tions are rendered inevitable and im- 
perative as a means of protecting the 
workers’ interests. The community of 
interest on the part of the wage earn- 
ers has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. It is greater today than ever 
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heretofore, yet we find limitations 
imposed that were conceived and ap- 
plied under an older and fast-disap- 
pearing order. Indeed, we find these 
limitations extended in character, ap- 
plication and severeness. These lim- 
itations are imposed by means of the 
“Conspiracy” doctrine, which in itself 
must be removed if the wage earners 
are to be allowed freedom to solve 
present-day problems of life and liv- 
ing. It is therefore imperative that 
wage earners should be _ protected 
through their trade unions and that 
they be exempted from the “conspir- 
acy” doctrine and restraints placed 
upon them through the Sherman, 
Clayton and other like anti-combina- 
tion laws. It is essential that the 
wage earners and their trade unions 
be accorded like exemption, encour- 
agement and support now given to the 
farmers and their associations. In 
response to this need and in keeping 
with declarations and decisions of 
former conventions the A. F. of L. 
has been under consideration and will 
cause a legislative proposal to be 
presented to the U.S. Congress hav- 
ing for its purpose the amending or 
repeal or both of the Sherman, Clay- 
ton and like restrictive laws or such 
parts thereof as a further study of 
this subject will warrant. 

What is true of the conspiracy doc- 
trine is true of the interpretation of 
property and property rights. There 
is everywhere a growing concern for 
the under-privileged — the unpos- 
sessed, and which concern is deep- 
rooted and soundly based on a long 
record of social injustice. It is freely 
conceded that injunctions may be 
wisely used for protection of certain 
forms of tangible property under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Objections 
are not urged against the use of in- 
junctions for extremely essential and 
practical purposes and under such 
safeguards and procedure as will not 
infringe upon the personal rights and 
liberties of man and as guaranteed 


protection by the constitutional re- 
quirements of the land. We do 
hold and insist that the injunction 
process and the restraints not only 
made possible thereunder but enforced 
almost exclusively against Labor were 
never intended to apply to trade un- 
ions, employment relations and in- 
dustrial disputes. We question seri- 
ously the constitutional power of both 
Congress and the judiciary to define 
labor and employment relations in 
such a way as to make free labor 
state-regulated or subjected labor. 
We protest against the use of such 
definitions for the purpose of bring- 
ing labor, employment and industrial 
relations under the power granted to 
Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and under guise of such defini- 
tion place Labor, the service of free 
men, under the same restraints and 
limitations as well as under the same 
classification as articles of trade to 
be bargained for in like principles and 
practices as commodities of com- 
merce. Under such strained definition 
and construction both the reserved 
constitutional rights of all American 
free men as well as powers exclusively 
delegated to our several state gov- 
ernments may be trespassed upon, 
limited or denied at any time and at 
will by those temporarily in govern- 
mental authority. 

In full accord with previous decla- 
rations of conventions of the A. F. of 
L. on the subjects of freedom from 
the conspiracy doctrine and the in- 
junction writ in labor disputes, the 
A. F. of L through its president, di- 
rected the appointment of a special 
committee to study all legislative 
proposals submitted and to review 
former decisions and legislative meas- 
ures heretofore approved, to the end 
that some practical yet sound legis- 
lative measure might be formulated 
and advanced and which would offer 
the opportunity for early enactment 
into law. It devoted considerable 
time to a study of this subject and 
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consideration of all factors involved. 
It was assisted in its efforts by men 
of eminence and prominence in the 
legal profession. It is with the fur- 
ther consideration we herewith sub- 
mit a legislative proposal which it is 
firmly believed will effectually solve 
the problems herein referred to, and 
that, if and when enacted into law, 
will establish such equality of free- 
dom in our industrial life and indus- 
trial relations as to accord to the 
wage earners of America full protec- 
tion of and in their rights, and to 
afford them, through their trade un- 
ions, like opportunity of conserving 
and advancing their community of in- 
terest as now accorded to the farmers 
of our land through their associated 
effort and in support of which our 
national government has been 
prompted to add other helpful and 
valuable considerations. 


(1930, pp. 107, 355) After more 
than two years of earnest efforts a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate prepared an 
anti-injunction bill which if enacted 
into law will provide a large measure 
of protection for the wage earners of 
the U.S.. It is understood that the 
bill will be considered in December 
when Congress convenes. The sub- 
committee in making its report had 
this to say: 

Thus far there is no disagree- 
ment in the committee. In other 
words, the entire committee agreed 
to the foregoing substitute bill. The 
disagreement has come upon motion 
to report the bill after being thus 
amended. 


This statement is most encourag- 
ing. The bill is a substitute for Sen- 
ate Bill 2497 and was prepared after 
extensive hearings and many confer- 
ences between Senators aand promi- 
nent legal talent from various parts 
of the country. 


The A. F. of L. has great hopes of 
the passage of the bill. But it will 
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require aggressive action on the part 
of the entire labor movement to se- 
cure its enactment. (The E.C. ques- 
tioned all candidates for Congress as 
to their attitude on the bill during 
che election campaign of 1930.) 

(P. 356) All state federations of la- 
bor submitted questionnaires to every 
candidate for Congress in their re- 
spective jurisdictions to ascertain the 
attitude of such candidates toward the 
pending anti-injunction bill. The 
Council recommends that candidates 
who decline to support the measure 
should be opposed in the coming Con- 
gressional elections and those who 
favor the bill should be supported. 

(1931, pp. 114, 452) Since trade 
unions have become recognized as 
legitimate organizations, their func- 
tioning power for mutual benefit and 
the advancement of Labor generally 
has been constantly and progressively 
limited and restricted by reported de- 
cisions based upon the individual 
work contract—purposely shaped to 
prevent the workers acting in con- 
cert, whether in the employ of the 
same employer or not. Thus, subsidi- 
ary obligations have been appended to 
the work contract which have no rela- 
tion whatever to the service to be 
rendered. 

The field of labor law and restric- 
tions on Labor’s activities have been 
greatly enlarged by reported deci- 
sions based on what are popularly 
known as anti-trust and anti-combi- 
nation laws, designed to prevent in- 
terference with free domestic and in- 
terstate trade and commerce—against 
monopoly or price fixing arrange- 
ments—or an attempt to maintain in- 
violate the law of unrestrained, un- 
regulated competition. 

In addition, the field of restriction 
upon Labor’s activities has been still 
further enlarged by reported deci- 
sions intended to protect so-called 
“company unions, ”’company-controlled 
and company-kept organizations of 
workers. 


. 
. 
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Without attempting to set forth the 
historic steps by which discretionary, 
arbitrary and irresponsible power 
came to be used by the equity courts, 
it is well to bear in mind that the first 
labor injunction in America was ap- 
plied for in 1880—and first issued in 
1884. It was not until 1886, that in- 
junctions in labor disputes began to 
be used extensively. 

Earlier injunctions had recourse to 
the principle of “protection of prop- 
erty”’—but the problem was that of 
establishing the principle of irrepara- 
ble injury to property, which, of 
course, was only possible when strik- 
ers were guilty of trespass, arson or 
sabotage. Since no recovery could 
then be obtained for losses due to 
alleged violence or for acts which 
they had a lawful right to perform, 
the charge was developed that strikes, 
boycotts and other forms of concerted 
action on the part of wage earners, 
were undertaken in pursuance of an 
“unlawful conspiracy.” Thus, the 
old “conspiracy” doctrine was com- 
bined with the doctrine of “protection 
of property,” including work con- 
tracts and therefrom developed the 
additional theory of malicious inter- 
ference with probable expectancies as 
being unlawful. 

Since the enactment of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law most of the in- 
junctions have been based upon an 
alleged interference with interstate 
commerce. 

The enactment of the Clayton law 
—intended to limit and restrict in- 
junctions in labor disputes—has only 
encouraged the issuance of an increas- 
ing number of injunctions as well as 
the severity of limitations and re- 
strictions imposed on Labor. 

We are thus confronted with a re- 
markable and most intolerable situa- 
tion, one that with the recognition of 
the right of workers to unite for their 
mutual protection and advancement, 
we find the functioning power of 
trade unions constantly and progres- 
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sively limited and restricted, and to 
the point that if all injunctions issued 
were literally enforced hundreds of 
thousands of wage earners would be 
subject to “contempt” charges and 
possible jail penalties, and if like re- 
strictions were generally imposed on 
all wage earners, there would be no 
effective trade union movement in the 
United States. 

It is indeed a sad and deplorable 
commentary upon the legislative 
branch of the government in that it 
fails speedily and effectively to rem- 
edy this situation. Certainly organ- 
ized labor is not alone in demanding 
redress and freedom from the chains 
that are enslaving them to industry 
and industrial masters. The demand 
for freedom of workers to unite and 
to function effectively in the economic 
as well as upon the political field is 
being re-echoed on every hand. 

The question as to the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes is of out- 
standing importance. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the inclusion of a labor in- 
junction “plank” in the 1928 national 
platforms of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. The Democratic 
party platform stated: 

We recognize that legislative and 
other investigations have shown the 
existence of grave abuse of the is- 
suance of the injunctions in labor 
disputes. 

Injunctions should not be granted 
in labor disputes except upon proof 
of threatened irreparable injury. 
and after notice and hearing; and 
the injunction should be confined to 
those who do directly threaten ir- 
reparable injury. 

The expressed purpose of repre- 
sentatives of capital, Labor and the 
bar to devise a plan for the elimi- 
nation of the present evils with re- 
spect to injunctions must be sup- 
ported and legislation designed to 
accomplish these ends formulated 
and passed. 
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The Republican party at the same 
time declared: 

The party favors freedom in 
wage contracts, the right of collec- 
tive bargaining by free and re- 
sponsible agents of their own choos- 
ing, which develops and maintains 
that purposeful cooperation which 
gains its chief incentive through 
voluntary agreement. We believe 
that injunctions in labor disputes 
have in some instances been abused 
and have given rise to a serious 
question for legislation. 

Labor in seeking equal opportuni- 
ties to unite, freely and fully accorded 
to all other citizens and groups of 
citizens, is not asking for special 
privileges. Indeed, under present leg- 
islation and reported decisions wage 
earners are in a subservient position, 
and no democracy can long survive 
that will not accord its wage earners 
equal rights and equal opportunities 
with all other citizens. 

Based on the foregoing considera- 
tions, in keeping with the declarations 
of the previous Toronto and Boston 
Conventions of the A. F. of L., and 
within the authority delegated to it 
the E.C. has had prepared an anti- 
injunction bill, to be introduced into 
the next session of Congress, and 
every possible effort will be made to 
secure its early enactment into law. 
Only by so doing can members of 
either or both Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties redeem the solemn 
pledges made in 1928, and only in 
that way can a most grievous, indeed, 
almost intolerable situation be speed- 
ily corrected. To that end we call 
upon the general membership of or- 
ganized labor to become intensely 
aroused, and in addition we appeal to 
all wage earners, to all cititzens who 
have faith in democracy and who be- 
lieve in the principle of equality be- 
fore the law and equal opportunity 
for wage earners, to unite and by col- 
lective action advance their mutual 
interests, secure redress for economic 
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wrong, strengthen their trade unions 
and promote the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Attention is also directed to the 
fact that groups outside of the labor 
movement have interested themselves 
in the furtherance of state legislation 
intended to limit and restrict injunc- 
tions by state courts in labor disputes. 
While we appreciate the helpful sery- 
ice and cooperation of any and all 
groups, in this direction we must ad- 
vise state federations of labor against 
any proposed legislation which has 
not been accorded approval by the 
A. F. of L. Slight modifications may 
be required in any one or in the sevy- 
eral states in order to conform to 
state organic laws, methods and prac-_ 
tices. To be more helpful in that di- 
rection the E.C. has continued the ex- 
istence of its Special Committee on 
Injunctions to deal with the subject 
of state anti-injunction legislations — 

Our immediate and foremost task 
is to secure remedial legislation from — 
the coming session of our national — 
Congress. Every energy and effort 
should and must be directed to that — 
end and all other legislative proposals ; 
ought to be subordinated to this great © 
task. 

The Executive Council, therefore, 
urges upon all national and interna- 
tional unions, state federations of la- 
bor, city central bodies and local un- 
ions that it is their duty to impress 
upon members of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives in their re- 
spective states and districts the 
necessity for a federal anti-injunction 
law, one that will pass muster in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

At the proper time all organizations 
will be informed of the situation in 
Congress and they will be urged to 
write or telegraph their representa- 
tives to vote favorably on the meas- 
ure. We have every hope that if this 
is done, before Congress adjourns in 
the next session we will have secured 
the enactment of this legislation. 


—_ 
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(1932, pp. 65, 362) The enactment 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunc- 
tion Law represents the outstanding 
legislative achievement of the A. F. 
of L. during the last session of Con- 
gress. There are many who have ex- 
pressed the opinion that it really rep- 
resents the outstanding legal accom- 
plishment of the A. F. of L. It marks 
a great step forward, reflecting as it 
does the culmination of years of ef- 
fort to secure the enactment of in- 
junction relief legislation. 

When the Clayton law was passed 
the hopes of Labor rose high because 
it was then believed that a very large 
measure of legislative relief from the 
hampering and limiting effects of the 
issuance of injunctions had been se- 
cured. However, the judicial inter- 
pretations placed upon this statute by 
the courts rendered null and void the 
special provisions of this Act in so 
far as it prevented the abuse of the 
writ of injunction in labor disputes. 

Labor benefited by this legislative 
experience. It did not permit disap- 
pointment caused by judicial interpre- 
tation of the Clayton Act to lessen its 
efforts to secure the relief from the 
abuse of the use of the writ of in- 
junction which Labor sought and to 
which Labor insisted it was justly en- 
titled. Through all the years Labor 
demanded the enactment of injunction 
relief legislation. It appealed to public 
opinion for support and in doing so 
mobilized the moral and _ political 
strength of its membership in a con- 
tinuous drive to prevail upon Congress 
to give to Labor injunction relief 
legislation. 

At last Labor has secured what it 
believes to be relief from the oppres- 
sion of injunctions issued by the fed- 
eral courts restraining and forbidding 
labor organizations to exercise their 
legitimate functions. We report to 
this convention that success has finally 
attended our efforts. The Norris-La- 
Guardia Bill passed the Congress and 
was given executive approval on 
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March 23, 1932. It passed the Con- 
gress of the U.S. by a vote of 363 to 
13 in the House of Representatives 
and 75 to 5 in the Senate. The spon- 
sors of the Bill were Senator Norris 
and Congressman LaGuardia. We are 
greatly indebted to these two members 
of Congress, as well as to other mem- 
bers who gave to this legislation 
active, aggressive support. 

Extensive committee hearings were 
held at previous sessions of Congress. 
When the seventy-second session met, 
however, on December 7th, 1931, the 
Officers of the A. F. of L. immediately 
called upon Congress to give prompt 
and prior consideration to the Norris- 
LaGuardia measure. We succeeded in 
prevailing upon Congress to take 
speedy action. It was considered, 
acted upon favorably, and signed by 
the President March 23rd. Thus the 
battle for injunction relief legislation 
waged by the A. F. of L. was won. 
The public policy declaration of the 
U.S. embodied in this Act is of especial 
importance and significance to Labor. 
Because of this fact it is especially 
quoted as follows: 

“Whereas, under prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, developed with 
the aid of governmental authority 
for owners of property to organize 
in the corporate and other forms of 
ownership association, the individ- 
ual unorganized worker is com- 
monly helpless to exercise actual 
liberty of contract and to protect 
his freedom of labor, and thereby to 
obtain acceptable terms and condi- 
tions of employment, wherefore, 
though he should be free to decline 
to associate with his fellows, it is 
necessary that he have full freedom 
of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of his 
own choosing, to negotiate the 
terms and conditions of his employ- 
ment and that he shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such 
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representatives or in self-organiza- 
tion or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; therefore, the following 
definitions of, and limitations upon, 
the jurisdiction and authority of 
the courts of the United States are 
hereby enacted.” 


This declaration of public policy can 
be properly interpreted as a most 
distinct step forward in the govern- 
ment attitude toward organizations of 
labor and collective bargaining. We 
believe that this declaration can be 
rightfully acepted as according to la- 
bor organizations a form of legal 
standing and a legal recognition for 
which Labor has contended ever since 
the A. F. of L. was formed. 


Another feature of this Act which 
Labor regards as of transcendent im- 
portance is found in Section 3 which 
in definite terms outlaws the “yellow 
dog” contract. This is a form of con- 
tract most reprehensible to Labor and 
which, because of its increasing accept- 
ance and enforcement by powerful 
corporations, had become a serious 
menace to the growth and expansion 
of organized labor and a hindrance to 
the exercise of organized labor’s in- 
fluence. 


Section 3 is as follows: “Sec. 3. Any 
understanding or promise, such as is 
described in this section, or any other 
undertaking or promise in conflict 
with the public policy declared in sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, is hereby declared 
to be contrary to the public policy of 
the United States, shall not be en- 
forceable in any court of the United 
States and shall not afford any basis 
for the granting of legal or equitable 
relief by any such court, including 
specifically the following: 

“Every undertaking or promise here- 
after made, whether written or oral, 
express or implied, constituting or 
contained in any contract or agree- 
ment of hiring or employment be- 
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tween any individual, firm, company, 
association, or corporation, and any 
employee or prospective employee of 
the same, whereby (a) Hither party to 
such contract or agreement under- 
takes or promises not to join, become, 
or remain a member of any labor or- 
ganization or of any employer organ- 
ization; or (b) Hither party to such 
eentract or agreement undertakes or 
promises that he will withdraw from 
an employment relation in the event 
that he joins, becomes, or remains a 
member of any labor organization or 
of any employer organization.” 

Since the passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Bill, but 
two instances have come to our atten- 
tion where the present law has been 
before the courts for decision. In a 
case growing out of the dispute be- 
tween members of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes involving 
its withdrawal from the A. F. of L., 
the officers of the National Federation 
of Federal Employes attempted to use 
the defense that the Norris-LaGuardia 
law was involved and that under its 
provisions an injunction sought by the 
complainants could not be granted. 
However, in a decision on the case this 
point was not touched upon and it is 
safe to say that if it had been, it would 
have been held that this internal dis- 
pute was not a labor dispute within 
the meaning of the law. 

However, in Washington, D. C., a 
fur manufacturer attempted to secure 
an injunction against the fur workers’ 
local union to restrain picketing and 
alleged acts of violence. On a motion 
to show cause, the attorneys for the 
union successfully raised the defense 
that the provisions of the Norris- 
LaGuardia law did not permit the 
issuance of an injunction. The at- 
torneys for the employers raised the 
point that the facts in the case did not 
constitute a labor dispute within the 
meaning of the law. However, on a 
hearing to show cause the judge held 
that the facts brought the claim with- 
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in the law and refused to issue an in- 
junction. Thereafter, the attorney for 
the union presented a motion to dis- 
miss and after argument the court 
granted the motion. 

The other case arose in the USS. 
District Court of Mississippi. Shrimp 
factory operators had requested an in- 
junction against their striking em- 
ployes, charging violence and alleging 
that the police had failed to restrain 
demonstrations by the strikers which 
included the seizure of shrimp ship- 
ments from other points. However, 
the federal district judge upheld the 
strikers’ contentions that the packers 
had failed to show that efforts had 
been made toward an amicable settle- 
ment of the differences as called for 
by the present law. 


Both of these decisions are recent 
and were made by United States dis- 
trict courts. No knowledge is had at 
the present time if an appeal is con- 
templated in either of these cases, 
but it is reassuring to know that in 
the first skirmishes under the pro- 
visions of the present anti-injunction 
law, Labor has been the victor. 

It seems quite proper and appro- 
priate to state that this injunction re- 
lief measure must meet the test of the 
higher courts. We assume that its 
constitutionality will be tested by its 
enemies when occasion demands. We 
are especially pleased with the de- 
cisions of the courts in the several 
cases to which reference is herein 
made. We most earnestly hope that 
in the final test which will no doubt 
ultimately be made in the highest ju- 
dicial tribunal of the land, the consti- 
tutionality of the law will be sus- 
tained. 

This injunction relief measure is a 
federal statute; consequently, it ap- 
plies only to federal courts and fed- 
eral legal and judicial practice. 

A similar act should be prepared 
and introduced in state legislatures 
for enactment into law. Such a stat- 
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ute is necessary in order to provide 
for injunction relief for Labor within 
the jurisdiction of state courts. We 
recommend that special consideration 
be given to this matter by state feder- 
ations of labor and city central bodies. 
We urge that an injunction relief 
measure similar to the Norris-La- 
Guardia Bill be enacted into law by 
state legislatures so that Labor may 
enjoy the same relief from the abuse 
of injunctions on the part of state 
courts as has been secured through the 
enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Law within the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts. 

(1938, pp. 108, 451) Nine states 
now have anti-injunction laws as ap- 
proved by the American Federation of 
Labor. They are: Colorado, Idaho, 
Indiana, Oregon, Pensylvania, Utah, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Six legislatures enacted the laws 
this year. They all follow the pro- 
visions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
The New Hampshire Supreme Court 
declared the “anti-yellow dog”’ bill un- 
constitutional in an advisory opinion 
and, therefore, it did not pass the leg- 
islature. California enacted an “anti- 
yellow dog” contract law. Illinois and 
Pensylvania also enacted an “anti- 
yellow dog” law. 


Numerous letters were sent to all 
state federations of labor where legis- 
latures were in session, urging the 
officers to use every effort to have 
anti-injunction laws enacted. 

(P. 476) Resolution No. 30 pro- 
posed that the convention record itself 
as opposed to the use of injunctions 
“for any purpose whatsoever.” The 
convention declared: This is a rather 
startling proposal in view of the 
well-known fact that many trade un- 
ions not only have substantial treas- 
uries but are the owners of buildings, 
land, and other properties which may 
become involved in legal proceedings 
in which there may be no way of pro- 
tecting the interests of the union and 
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its members other than through the 
exercise of the equity powers of the 
court. It is to be regretted that there 
are still to be found among members 
of trade unions, including, it would 
seem, some few, at least, who have 
been entrusted by their fellow mem- 
bers to serve as representatives at 
conventions of the A. F. of L., who 
have not thought it necessary to ac- 
quaint themselves sufficiently with the 
very complex problem involved in the 
proper use and division of the powers 
of equity court, notwithstanding the 
fact that the records of the A. F. of L. 
at each succeeding convention for 
many years past have contained 
highly instructive declarations on this 
important subject. 


Injunctions and restraining orders 
have an entirely proper use in the 
field of property and property rights, 
as distinct from the domain of per- 
sonal rights and liberties. This has 
been repeatedly and emphatically 
stated by practically every convention 
of the A. F. of L. which has dealt 
with the subject. It is when these 
writs are used to restrain and deny 
the exercise of personal rights, such 
as those of free speech, free press and 
assemblage, that they become im- 
proper and dangerous, because then 
they transgress upon a jurisdiction 
reserved for the exercise of definite 
law in which there is little or no room 
for the purely discretionary powers 
of a judge. 

The interference with such essential 
constitutional rights and liberties as 
those which relate to the expressions 
of opinions, either by speech or press, 
of appealing for mutual aid and public 
support, and of meeting together with 
a purpose of helping one another, is a 
matter of such serious consequence to 
the working people generally that it 
ought not to be treated lightly or 
carelessly by any one. 


The spreading of misinformation by 
ruthless and antagonistic associations 
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of employers as to the use of injunc- 
tions has served to mislead a large 
part of the public, members of legisla- 
tive bodies and, apparently, even 
some members of trade unions into a 
belief that the protests of the A. F. of 
L. against the improper use of in- 
junctions against working people dur- 
ing industrial disputes is, in effect, an 
attack upon the equity system of the 
courts as a whole. The A. F. of L. 
has repeatedly issued clarifying state- 
ments on this subject in language 
which none who cared to read could 
possibly mistake. 


The emphatic reaffirmation of the 
declarations of the previous conven- 
tions of the A. F. of L. against the 
practice of the courts, whether state 
or national, in restraining or denying 
the exercise of personal rights and 
liberties through the arbitrary discre- 
tionary powers of the equity courts in 
connection with industrial disputes and 
for the purpose of breaking strikes, or 
in connection with any other human 
activity in such manner as to substi- 
tute the personal views and discre- 
tionary powers of the judge for the 
provisions of the law and rights in- 
herent under the constitution is here- 
by declared. 

Resolution No. 30 is not in harmony 
with these declarations, is misleading 
in its terms and is plainly designed 
to pervert the protests of the A. F. 
of L. and its constituent membership 
against the misuse of injunctions for 
strikebreaking purposes into a wholly 
uncalled for repudiation of legal pro- 
cedure exercised by trade union of- 
ficials in matters involving the entirely 
proper exercise of the equity func- 
tions of the courts. 


(1935, p. 144) Nineteen states now 
have enacted anti-injunction laws 
based on the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
This legislation has proved to be of 
great benefit to Labor. It has pre- 
vented federal and some state judges 
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from issuing injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. 

The President of the A. F. of L. 
has impressed upon all state feder- 
ations of labor the importance of hay- 
ing bills introduced in the legislatures 
that have not yet acted on this legisla- 
tion. A model bill was sent to all state 
federations of labor and it was intro- 
duced in states that had not yet en- 
acted such legislation. 


(1937, pp. 174, 310) Vigorous efforts 
were made to have anti-injunction 
laws enacted in those states that have 
not yet done so. Model bills were sent 
to the various state federations of la- 
bor to have introduced in their respec- 
tive legislature. The Nevada Asembly 
passed a bill by an overwhelming ma- 
jority but it was killed in the Senate. 


The Ohio House of Representatives 
passed the bill by an almost unanimous 
vote. The Legislature, however, ad- 
journed before the Senate could act. 


Bills were also introduced in Texas, 
Connecticut, Michigan, West Virginia 
and California but they failed of pas- 
sage. Nineteen states have enacted 
anti-injunction laws as follows: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


The E.C. wishes to reaffirm its rec- 
ommendation made to the 1935 Con- 
vention that officials of state federa- 
tions of labor and city central bodies 
question candidates for their respec- 
tive legislatures as to their attitude 
on anti-injunction legislation. If a 
persistent effort is made along this 
line, undoubtedly other state legisla- 
tures will act favorably when they 
meet in January. 


(1940, p. 324) The report of the 
general counsel to the 1940 Conven- 
tion presented brief histories of some 
very important legal cases such as 
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the following: Debs, Danbury Hat- 
ters, Buck Stove & Range Company. 
Duplex Printing Press Company, 
American Steel Foundries, Bedford 
Stone Company, Simplex Shoe, Amer- 
ican Furniture Company, Senn, New 
Negro Alliance vs. Sanitary Grocery 
Company, Thornhill and Carlson. 
These histories are included under 
their separate titles in this volume. 

“Statement of John L. Lewis”—1947, 
p. 102) The A. F. of L. General Coun- 
sel, in his address to the convention, 
included the statement of John L. 
Lewis, on trial for contempt, outlin- 
ing the history of the labor injunc- 
tion: 

“The history of the labor injunc- 
tion prior to 1932 is a sordid one. 
Congress in 1914 recognized that by 
passing the Clayton Act, and again in 
1932 by enacting the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act. The latter Act, in plain lan- 
guage which any intelligent citizen 
can understand, provides that— 

No court of the United States... 
shall have jurisdiction to issue any 
restraining order or temporary or 
permanent injunction in a case in- 
volving or growing out of a labor 
dispute ... 

“The United Mine Workers are in a 
dispute over working conditions in the 
mines which, in our opinion, spells noth- 
ing else but a labor dispute. The Clay- 
ton Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
clearly enumerate certain traditional 
union activities which shall not be re- 
strained or enjoined by any court, 
among them being ceasing or refusing 
to perform any work or to remain in 
any relation of employment, and the 
giving of publicity to the facts in- 
volved in any labor dispute. 

“On October 21st this union asked 
for conferences to discuss our griev- 
ances. Outstanding among these griey- 
ances which cries aloud for immediate 
adjustment is the deadly, brutal fifty- 
four-hour work week underground in 
American coal mines. Our workers 
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work at the operators’ option, nine 
hours per day, six days per week, 
which is a longer work day and work 
week than prevails in the mining in- 
dustry of any civilized country in the 
world. These disputes over working 
conditions in the mines were not re- 
solved and the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers determined that 
the so-called Krug-Lewis Agreement 
was breached. The representatives, 
after a period of twenty-five days on 
November 15th, notified the Secretary 
of the Interior that the contract was 
terminated as of November 20th. 

“The agents of the government, in 
what we believe to constitute a viola- 
tion of both the Clayton and the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Acts, applied for a 
temporary restraining order which 
this court granted without notice and 
without a hearing. 

“This court has now ruled that the 
Clayton and Norris-LaGuardia Acts 
do not apply to this controversy. That 
is a matter for legal counsel to ap- 
praise and evaluate. 

“But above and beyond those stat- 
utes there is a Federal Constitution 
binding on all, even upon the govern- 
ment, and that constitution guaran- 
tees to the miners, as it does to all 
citizens, freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, freedom of assemblage and 
freedom from involuntary servitude. 

“Your injunction, sir, I respectfully 
submit, deprives the miners of these 
constitutional rights. As citizens the 
miners and I stand upon the rights 
guaranteed in the constitution. This 
is Labor’s traditional position. For 
the purpose of acquainting the court 
with the historical position taken by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
permit me to read a paragraph from 
a report unanimously adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor at its 
1919 Convention: 


““The fate of the sovereignty of 
American people again hangs in the 
balance. It is inconceivable that 
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such an autocratic, despotic and ty- 
rannical power can long remain in 
a democracy. One or the other must 
ultimately give way, and your com- 
mittee believes that this convention 
should declare that, as wage earn- 
ers, citizens of a free and democra- 
tic republic, we shall stand firmly 
and conscientiously on our rights as 
free men and treat all injunctive 
decrees that invade our personal lib- 
erties as unwarranted in fact, un- 
justified in law and illegal as being 
in violation of our constitutional 
safeguards and accept whatever 
consequences may follow.’ 


“This is still the declared and effec- 


.tive policy of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor. 


“We are now confronted with the 
restraining order issued by this court 
November 18, 1946, which this court 
holds that the United Mine Workers 
and I have violated. Most respect- 
fully, I must state to the court that 
the considerations that prompted our 
original course of action with respect 
to this coercive and all-embracing re- 
straining order, issued without any 
opportunity given the defendants to 
present their side of the case, have not 
changed. On the contrary, recent 
events have greatly and acutely en- 
hanced our initial conviction.. 

“Speaking and acting in my official 
capacity as president of the United 
Mine Workers, an organization com- 
posed of some six hundred thousand 
coal miners, and as vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor 
with a membership of almost eight 
millions of American wage earners, 
and profoundly mindful of their high- 
est traditions and basic rights, I can- 
not, by action or by inaction, acquiesce 
in what must be described as the ugly 
recrudescence of ‘government by in- 
junction.’ I cannot disavow Labor’s 
principles or policies, nor am I dis- 
posed to adopt a course which will in- — 
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evitably amount to a betrayal of their 
constitutional rights. 


“The mine workers are God-fearing,. 
law-abiding American citizens. They 
have not ceased work in defiance of 
their government. On the contrary 
they have asserted their rights as free 
men to protest the unjust and arbi- 
trary acts to which they have been 
subjected by individuals employed by 
the government. 

“Without intending any personal 
disrespect to this court, I must re- 
spectfully but firmly stand upon those 
vital rights and freedoms that are 
rooted in our constitution and that 
have been given full expression by 
the Congressional mandates of 1914 
and 1932.” 


Insurance (Labor) 

Cooperative Societies, Bureau of— 
(1924, p. 64) 

At the Portland Convention, 1923, 
among other things, the bureau stated: 


The insurance business is some 
indication of what cooperation can 
do. In the life insurance companies 
there are fifty billion dollars in- 
volved, eight billions of which 
amount are cash. Forty million 
policies are in force. These insur- 
ance companies are surrounded by 
state and national laws to such an 
extent that they do not fail. They 
furnished millions of dollars to the 
company owners and employment to 
a large army of agents whose sole 
duty is to sell insurance. An insur- 
ance company run under the Roch- 
dale cooperative system would have 
to predicate its policy on the insur- 
ance laws and it could not fail. The 
enormous cost of maintaining the 
selling forces and the profits which 
now go to the private owners of 
these concerns could and would be 
turned back to the cooperators in 
the shape of dividends or to a re- 
serve fund, the possibilities of 
which are unlimited. 
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In view of the foregoing and being 
mindful of the action taken at the 
Portland Convention by the adoption 
of a resolution authorizing the presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. to investigate 
or cause an investigation to be made 
concerning the possibilities and advis- 
ability of the establishment by na- 
tional and international unions affili- 
ated to the A. F. of L. of a joint in- 
surance company owned and con- 
trolled by organized labor, we have 
limited this report and recommenda- 
tion to the statement made and just 
quoted. 


(P. 243) Convention recommended 
that the A. F. of L. Bureau of Coop- 
erative Societies be consolidated with 
the permanent Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

(P. 44) Insurance, speaking of 
all kinds collectively, may be defined 
as the science of sharing economic 
risks. There are two types of values, 
viz: Human life values and property 
values. One group of insurance cov- 
ers, life, accident, health, compensa- 
tion, liability, etc., and pertain to life 
values; another group of fire, marine, 
credit, bonding, etc., to property 
values, but whatever the form which 
we have in mind, insurance represents 
a great living force that reaches out 
in every direction to serve mankind 
wherever values are subject to loss. It 
renders this service either by way of 
prevention or indemnification. It is a 
great economic factor of safety, which 
changes uncertainty into certainty. 
Without it, it would be impossible for 
business to function with any degree 
of certainty or safety. 

Regarded from another angle, in- 
surance is related to the public wel- 
fare and naturally identifies itself 
with the great constructive move- 
ments that have for their aim the up- 
lifting of the community. 

It is said that 84% of property 
values are now protected by insurance 
policies, but that only 7% of the value 
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of human life is so protected. This in 
itself is rather an unpleasant com- 
mentary on the way in which life and 
casualty insurance men have done 
their work. 

As the nature of insurance becomes 
more clearly understood by the pub- 
lic, the demands for better service will 
also increase. Wherever man has a 
future obligation to fulfill, which in- 
volves the uncertainty of life, such as 
the accumulation of an estate, educa- 
tion of children, provision for unpaid 
taxes or debts in the event of death, 
old age provision, or the accumula- 
tion of a business surplus for future 
contingencies, life insurance may be 
used as a sinking fund method to as- 
sure realization of the contemplated 
object. 

Trade unions have been keenly alert 
to the science of sharing economic 
risks, and in a more or less comple- 
mentary fashion have provided frater- 
nal insurance covering in part the 
losses sustained due to loss of life 
values. However, this field of indem- 
nification has far exceeded all human 
expectations and has rapidly assumed 
a proportion and form that bids fair 
to become the most potent and influ- 
ential agency in all our affairs of to- 
day and especially in the field of in- 
dustrial relations unless essential 
counter-balancing agencies are estab- 
lished to protect the rights, interest, 
influence and power of the wage 
earners. 

At the convention of the A. F. of L., 
held a year ago in Portland, Oregon. 
the president was directed to investi- 
gate this subject or to cause it to be 
investigated and with the approval of 
the E.C. submit the findings and rec- 
ommendations for further considera- 
tion and action by the A. F. of L. A 
committee was appointed to make the 
investigation and its report is as fol- 
lows, which was unanimously ap- 
proved: 

Your committee sent a questionnaire 
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to all of the national and international 
unions in which we asked what if any 
death benefit or insurance they paid 
and whether they would be interested 
in a mutual, cooperative, properly de- 
veloped plan of insurance under the 
auspices of the A. F. of L. and its 
affiliated unions. A total of 53 unions 
reported. Of this number 39 unions 
reported that they paid some kind of 
death benefit or insurance, and many 
unions reported that they would be 


interested in a mutual, cooperative, 


properly developed plan of insurance 
under the auspices of the A. F. of L. 
and its affiliated unions. Your com- 
mittee has with the limited time and 
means at its command gone as fully 
as possible into the question of insur- 
ance and we find that: 


It is stated by insurance authorities 
that the combined assets of life insur- 
ance companies of this country 
amount to approximately ten billion 
dollars. This is either in cash, first 
mortgage real estate securities, or ap- 
proved railroad and industrial bonds, 
state, county, municipal and govern- 
ment bonds. It is in cash or the equiv- 


alent of cash and is invested in the 


bed vock, underlying and controlling 
securities of the nation. 


It is conservatively estimated that 
in the year, 1928, over two billion 
dollars were collected in premiums 
for insurance, and that it required 
about one billion dollars to liquidate 
all liabilities and claims, leaving prac- 
tically one billion dollars for the fur- 
ther increase of the financial power of 
these gigantic corporations. 


The history of insurance in this 
country portrays a remarkable degree 
of advancement. The early attempts 
at insurance were almost all for the 
protection of property. There soon 
grew up a sort of fraternal form of 
death benefit insurance followed by 
death benefit insurance by private 
companies. Fraternal insurance has 
proved in many instances to be a fail- 
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ure, chiefly because it is on the assess- 
ment plan and the premium to be paid 
increases in accordance with the age 
of the membership or because the pre- 
mium was inadequate. Fraternal in- 
surance not based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, and 
upon a fixed premium rate not subject 
to change or assessment is not en- 
tirely safe. The assessment plan upon 
which most of the fraternal insurance, 
including that in our unions, is based 
has never been entirely satisfactory. 
Where new blood is not taken into 
these fraternal associations failure 
and repudiation of benefits are the in- 
evitable result. 


The present day insurance company 
is surrounded by special laws which 
while they do not fully protect the 
interests of the insured do practically 
protect the company against failure. 
Scientific investigation has been made 
from the records of insurance com- 
panies which has made possible the 
establishment of insurance premium 
rates based upon the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality. This is 
so scientifically and accurately ar- 
ranged that failure of a properly con- 
ducted insurance company is impos- 
sible. The insurance laws provide that 
an insurance company shall maintain 
a legal reserve fund. This fund is ob- 
tained by exacting the payment of a 
sufficiently large premium in advance. 
The money is then invested under the 
laws in approved securities at a rate 
of not less than three per cent. The 
imsurance companies have a right to 
invest at any rate they can safely get. 
The result is that while ostensibly the 
rate of interest from the reserve fund 
is 3 per cent or 3% per cent or 4 per 
cent the companies often get 5 or 
sometimes 6 per cent interest, which 
is the source of enormous profits. 
Many individuals have become enor- 
mously rich and are still piling up 
great wealth out of this business. 


Reliable statistics show that profits 
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on capital stock invested in life insur- 
ance companies range from 18 to 22 
per cent on the average. The capital 
stock of insurance companies has fre- 
quently shown a hundred per cent in- 
crease in a single year, created by in- 
crease of capital stock or payment of 
large dividends from surplus funds 
arising out of the profits of the busi- 
ness. 

The excessive expense attending the 
present conduct and management of 
life insurance in this country is one 
of its greatest evils. Few companies 
show an expense ratio of less than 20 
cents out of each dollar of premium 
received and not a few companies 
show an expense reaching the aston- 
ishing figure of an amount equal to 
40 or 50 cents out of each dollar of 
premium received during the year. 

These insurance companies have be- 
come one of the most powerful eco- 
nomic, social and political factors in 
the U.S. 


The insurance business is increasing 
at an astonishingly enormous pace. It 
is said that there is a total of sixty 
billion dollars of insurance in force 
in America, covering the lives of forty 
million people. In the value of its cash 
assets and the volume it is the second 
largest industry in the U.S. It is sec- 
ond in value only to the farm prod- 
ucts. Some statisticians have calcu- 
lated that at the present rate of in- 
crease, in fifty years the insurance 
companies will be in a position to con- 
trol practically all the industries in 
the U.S. It is the safest and surest 
business in the whole world. It re- 
quires no great capital to start and 
having the American Experience 
Table of Mortality rate as a guide it 
cannot fail. There is no risk. It is 
much safer than banking and less in- 
tricate and much easier to control. 


A state document issued by the 
superintendent of insurance of the 
state of Missouri shows that the fire 
insurance profits of ten fire insurance 
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companies for the five years ending 
December 31, 1922, were 230.5 per 
cent on the combined capital stock, 
and 189.15 per cent on the average 
capital stock for the five-year period. 
He says, “The largest percentage of 
vrofit made by any one company on 
its average capital stock for the five- 
year period from its invested income 
was 1157.81 per cent and the smallest 
141.41 per cent.” The document issued 
by the superintendent contains 19 
pages, 12 by 9144, of solid printed 
matter of very interesting and in- 
structive data, and is contained in an 
official state document, signed by the 
superintendent of insurance of the 
state of Missouri. 

The plan of group insurance by em- 
ployers was started in 1912. At that 
time there was in force about 
$13,172,198 worth of insurance of this 
character. This amount has steadily 
grown until at the end of 1922 there 
was $1,852,593,533. Many more mil- 
lions of group insurance were created 
during 1923-24. At the rate that 
group insurance is increasing it would 
be fair to assume that there is at least 
three billion dollars in group insur- 
ance in existence today. In the past 
twelve years group insurance has in- 
creased from $13,172,198 to approxi- 
mately three billion dollars, showing 
an increase of $2,986,827,802. 


Charles F. Nesbit, insurance coun- 
sellor, Washington, D. C., in a letter 
addressed to the president of the A. F. 
of L., under date of January 17, 1924, 
goes deeply and quite thoroughly into 
the whole question of insurance and 
especially group insurance. This re- 
port contains 42 typewritten pages. 
Mr. Nesbit states that there are five 
good reasons why organized labor 
should enter the field of old-line legal 
reserve life insurance. He points out: 
That most of the death benefits paid 
by the unions are not based upon 
sound, scientific, actuarial foundations, 
and that with increasing age of the 
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members, payment becomes a burden 
upon union resources; that many 
members of organized labor carry life 
insurance for protection which he says 
can be more conveniently and more 
cheaply and with equal safety handled 
through their own companies where 
properly organized; that such com- 
panies would be a powerful factor in 
recruiting union members and seeing 
that unions’ memberships are main- 
tained; that the reserve required by 
law would in a short time amount to 
a great sum of money; that this fund 
would be absolutely free from attack 
through the court in any issues in- 
volving the union and would on the 
other hand become a powerful influ- 
ence in increasing the standing and 
prestige of organized labor; that such 
companies could reduce the operating 
expenses to a very low figure, and the 
vast amount of money thus saved 
could be used to reduce the cost of 
insurance to its policyholders and it 
would be entirely possible that by 
utilizing the present union organiza- 
tion the expenses of the unions them- 
selves might also be considerably re- 
duced because of this insurance activ- 
ity. He shows that the so-called indus- 
trial insurance companies exact an 
companies. 


Mr. Nesbit submits some very in- 
teresting figures on the question of 
group insurance. He points out, how- 
ever, that group insurance is term in- 
surance which means that the rate 
while low is changed each year so that 
if the average age of the members of 
an association happens to increase 
from year to year the premium rates 
enormous tribute from the great mass 
of wage earners who patronize these 
would be raised correspondingly. This 
to Mr. Nesbit’s mind is not the most 
satisfactory form of insurance for the 
members of organized labor to under- 
take. It should be remembered that 
he is personally committed to the 
whole life insurance plan. 
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We find that group insurance is a 
rather recent development in the life 
insurance business. There may be 
humanitarian employers who provide 
group insurance for their employes 
with no ulterior motive in their mind, 
but it cannot be overlooked that group 
insurance is also a good thing for em- 
ployers, especially of the non-union 
type. Nor can it be overlooked that in 
many instances one of the motives be- 
hind group policies is to tie the em- 
ployes to their job, to prevent or dis- 
courage strikes, and that group in- 
surance provided by employers cer- 
tainly tends to prevent the worker to 
whom it is given from having a single 
eye to his own economic welfare. 

A thousand dollar group insurance 
policy costs the average employer 
about four cents a day; or about 
$15.60 a year. It cannot be over- 
looked that frequently much adver- 
tising is given to the fact by employ- 
ers that “this insurance is furnished 
free to the employes.” Just what does 
this mean in cold figures? 

A ease has been cited where two 
shops are operating in one city. One 
is union; the other, non-union. The 
non-union shop made a great stir in 
the papers about “giving” a thousand 
dollar policy free of cost to each of its 
employes. The union shop does not 
provide group insurance. 

The figures we find on income, 
wages, and hours indicate that the 
employes of the non-union shop re- 
ceive four cents an hour less than the 
union shop. They work nine hours a 
day instead of an eight-hour day. 
This difference would mean that in 
the non-union shop, the workers con- 
tribute to the employer each day nine 
times the amount paid for the group 
insurance policy “given” them. This 
would mean that this employer at the 
end of each year had in his pocket five 
times the amount paid for group in- 
surance for his employes, saved in 
lower wages. 
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Under these circumstances, the 
free gift of this insurance is hardly 
anything to brag about and when the 
important element of hours and wages 
paid by non-union shops in compari- 
son with union shops is taken into 
consideration, the statement usually 
made might fairly be considered mis- 
leading. 

Self-reliance and independence, self- 
help and cooperation among the work- 
ers in their own interests would be 
certainly increased by the wage earn- 
ers providing their own insurance 
rather than depending on the humani- 
tarian impulse of employers. Self-re- 
liance and independence are essential 
characteristics of American citizen- 
ship. 

The summary of Mr. Nesbit’s report 
previously referred to, is as follows: 


1. Insurance is for citizens of the 
U.S. the most practical and popular 
method of creating an estate and pro- 
viding for dependents and old age. 


2. It is vast in volume and extent, 
exceeding sixty billions of life insur- 
ance in force represented by more 
than seventy-five million policies or 
contracts. Insurance companies hold 
more than ten billions of cash assets 
and have an annual income of more 
than one and one-half billion. 


3. Its greatest evil or abuse is the 
excessive expense imposed on the in- 
sured, which unnecessarily increases 
the cost of insurance protection. This 
expense arises from a mad race for 
volume of business and assets. The 
annual expense exceeds $400,000,000. 


4. Group insurance, a recent devel- 
opment in life insurance, attempts to 
solve the insurance problem of the 
average wage earner. It is calculated 
to benefit the employer and to work 
against trade union affiliation and 
loyalty. 


5. Its adverse influence can be best 
overcome by labor organizations 
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themselves meeting the wage earner’s 
insurance needs. 

6. The existing organizations and 
financial methods and machinery of 
labor organizations are admirably 
adapted to furnish their members ab- 
solute insurance protection at the low- 
est possible cost. 

7. The service thus rendered by 
utilizing the present fiscal organiza- 
tions of union labor should result in 
reducing not only the cost of insur- 
ance protection to an absolute mini- 
mum, but also in reducing the present 
cost of labor organizations them- 
selves in the important items of rent 
and clerk hire. In other words, where 
the union headquarters can be used, 
the present union-paid officers and the 
present union clerks can be employed 
or used in part, in handling the in- 
surance business as well as the un- 
ion’s business, which would result in 
a decided saving to both the organi- 
zations. 

Another considerable saving would 
come from the fact that advertising, 
which is a part of every insurance 
company’s legitimate business, should 
and could be carried on largely 
through the publications and journals 
conducted by labor organizations. This 
would be a decided financial advan- 
tage to the unions with no loss to the 
insurance company. 

These are only some of the methods 
by which the mutual financial advan- 
tage of the unions could be served by 
the establishment and handling of 
their own insurance business. 

An extremely interesting document 
was submitted to your committee by 
L. D. Wood of the Universal Sales 
Agency Insurance Research Bureau of 
Philadelphia, Pa. He says that the 
gross premiums paid to the companies 
each year exceed in value the output 
of all automobiles produced, and are 
second in value only to the products 
of our farms, that the payment made 
by our people amounts to the enor- 
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mous sum of about two billion dollars 

per year. He says that within the 
shadow of Wall Street are companies 
whose assets thus gathered in dimes — 
and dollars from every corner of the — 
country exceed seven billion dollars or 
about 70 per cent of the whole. He 
points out that this creates a never 
ending, absolutely dependable source 
of money supply in good times or bad, 
which is not affected by crop failures, 
earthquakes, war, or pestilences, and 
which finds its way into the constantly 
increasing golden stream to the New 
York bankers for investment and dis- 
tribution. 


He points out that life insurance is 
very simple, that it requires very lit- 
tle machinery for its operation. He 
says that one company which adver- 
tises that it has policies numbering 
more than a fifth of our entire popu- 
lation employs only about 5,000 clerks 
and the executives required are hardly 
more than a half dozen in number. 

He points out that a company hold- 
ing five hundred million dollars of its 
assets in reserve are making a profit 
of two per cent or ten million dollars 
a year. 

_ He also points out the fact that the 
table of American Experience Mortal- 
ity was gotten out some years ago, 
that it covered the survivors of the 
late Civil War and the smallpox epi- 
demic and that it has not been thor- 
oughly revised since, and that with 
the better living conditions now pre- 
vailing and more freedom from epi- 
demics it is found that human life is 
gradually lengthening and that the 
rates charged by the insurance com- 
panies are much higher than they 
would be if the mortality table were 
brought down to the present. He holds 

that a company controlled by the un- 

ions could do this and still be on an 
absolutely safe basis and yet save 
millions of dollars to be returned in 
dividends to the members or to be 
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used for cheapening the rates of in- 
surance. 

He points out that we could take 
up, in addition to the regular life in- 
surance, annuities and income poli- 
cies, old age pension policies, and fire 
insurance which is the most profitable 
of them all; in fact go thoroughly in- 
to the insurance business. 


He summarizes his report as fol- 
lows: 

The opportunity presented to the 
American Federation of Labor by 
the foregoing facts and conditions 
is a most unusual one. Life insur- 
ance has been legalized; the legal 
reserve system has been tried and 
proven. There is nothing occult or 
even vague about the business. It 
does not even require the analytical, 
discriminating judgment necessary 
to the conduct of the banking busi- 
ness. The laws governing life insur- 
ance are well defined. They have 
been established by many decisions 
interpreting them, and a new com- 
pany could not easily be discrimi- 
nated against. No investment in 
machinery or goods, or in credits is 
required; even the capital required 
to engage in the business may be 
retained and invested in income- 
producing securities. 

The opportunity to quickly build a 
strong, safe company affording ab- 
solute protection to the working 
people, at cost, is here. 

It is the unanimous opinion of a 
few experts to whom the idea has 
been presented that such a company 
would in a very few years become 
the best known of all legal reserve 
companies; that its growth would 
be phenomenal and that its power 
and influence for good can hardly 
be estimated. 


It would quickly become a great 
and enduring monument to the sa- 
gacity and wisdom of its founders. 


Suggestion—A capital stock com- 
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pany to operate on the legal reserve 
system and on the participating pol- 
icy plan only—to write both ordi- 
nary and industrial forms of poli- 
cies—to be owned by the American 
Federation of Labor and its constit- 
uent elements and their members, 
and directed by the heads of those 
organizations. It should have a paid- 
in capital and surplus equal in 
amounts, of as much as can be 
quickly and inexpensively secured, 
building its business among its own 
members and agencies by their own 
properly constituted local officials. 

Such a company could be very 
quickly and inexpensively organ- 
ized. It would quickly and inex- 
pensively acquire a very large vol- 
ume of desirable business. Its 
growth in assets would probably be 
faster than that of any company 
ever formed. Its profits legitima- 
tized by custom and law would be- 
long to its owners, while its grow- 
ing accumulation of reserve would 
be available for any legitimate 
financing. 


Its successful launching and oper- 
ation would constitute an achieve- 
ment such as has seldom been 
equaled. 


Your committee makes no definite 
recommendations as to the form our 
insurance enterprise shall assume. We 
have been convinced and fully per- 
suaded that it is not only advisable 
and safe but almost the duty of the 
unions jointly to adopt some form of 
proper insurance. However, we are 
opposed to have the A. F. of L. as 
such actually engage in the insurance 
business. 

We have reliable documents and 
statements on which the foregoing re- 
port is based, which are at your dis- 
posal. 

This report is furnished for the in- 
formation of affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions who may wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
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studying this report, and for such 
action as they may desire to take. 


(P. 266) Your attention is directed 
to the fact that nearly all interna- 
tional and national unions provide 
some form of fraternal insurance or 
mortuary benefits; that all such ven- 
tures are predicated upon the step 
rate or assessment plan, which existed 
in some form or other in all early at- 
tempts of fraternal and many pri- 
vately conducted insurance companies, 
which in the last analysis and final 
results proved to be complete and dis- 
astrous failures. These failures were 
inevitable, because of lack of scientific 
methods in calculating risks involved 
and essential premiums required to 
assure success. 

Group insurance is generally mis- 
understood. We find that for twelve 
years past approximately $13,172,193 
were invested in group insurance. In 
1923 this amount had increased to 
$1,852,593,533. It is estimated that the 
amount invested today in group in- 
surance is about three billion dollars. 
Group insurance was originally un- 
dertaken by employers who insured 
their employes, predicated upon the 
length of service, ranging in sums 
from $500 to $2,500. This insurance 
was ostensibly furnished free to the 
employes as long as they remained or 
retained their employment. The pur- 
pose of group insurance by employers 
is obvious. Its influence is to chain the 
beneficiary to his employer. 

The report submitted by the special 
committee indicates that there is in- 
vested in the insurance business of 
our country about sixty billion dollars 
and that the annual income is approx- 
imately ten billion dollars, making it 
the second largest busness venture in 
volume of income in our country. The 
total volume of farm products is the 
only industry that exceeds in value 
the amount annually collected for in- 
surance purposes. 

This report likewise evidences that 
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the profits from fire insurance alone 
in one particular state ranged from 
141 per cent to 1157 per cent, and that 
profits in life insurance average ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. 


The financial ramifications of the 
insurance combination are unlimited 
and inconceivable. Insurance consti- 
tutes one of the most powerful single 
units in the financial oligarchy in our 
land. Its ramifications extend to all 
parts of the civilized world. It is al- 
leged that the tremendous resources 
at the disposal of the insurance com- 
bine have been and are used in the 
attempt to crush organized labor. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
70 per cent, or approximately seven 
billion dollars, flow annually into the 
coffers of a few insurance concerns 
located within the shadow of the 
world’s greatest financial center in the 
city of New York. This constitutes a 
golden stream of money ever flowing 
into the hands of those who are not 
devoting their thoughts, their time, or 
their energies to promoting the best 
interests, the well being, the life, lib- 
erty and fuller opportunities of work- 
ing men and women. 


It is fully conceded that the insur- 
ance business is the safest, surest and 
most simple of control and manage- 
ment of all present commercial enter- 
prises. Its resources are not affected 
by sunshine or storm, by earthquakes 
or pestilences. The risks are securely 
safeguarded, amply protected, and 
fully guaranteed by the premium 
rates based upon the American Ex- — 
perience Table of Mortality. 


Your committee is favorably im- — 
pressed with the proposal that organ- 
ized labor should engage in a joint 
insurance enterprise, owned and con- 
trolled by organized labor, based upon 
the American Experience Table of 
Mortality, and safeguarded so as to 
protect fully the rights and interests 
of every member insured. 
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We heartily endorse the principle 
involved and recommend that national 
and international officers study care- 
fully the report of the special com- 
mittee on this subject. It is further 
decided that the president of the A. F. 
of L. be authorized and directed to 
eall a voluntary conference of all na- 
tional and international officers within 
the coming year, for such action on 
this important proposal as shall ap- 
peal to the best judgment of those at- 
tending and as may be within their 
power to do. This authorization and 
direction shall also include the con- 
tinuance of the special committee on 
insurance for the purpose of gather- 
ing and collating such additional ma- 
terial facts, opinions and judgments 
as will prove helpful to the proposed 
conference and the further considera- 
tion and disposition of this most im- 
portant subject. 


(1925, p. 34) With the expansion 
of insurance a number of industrial 
companies have endeavored to use 
various types of insurance to make 
employes “loyal” to the company, to 
undermine their independence, and to 
defeat efforts to secure wage in- 
creases. 

Under the group plan of insurance, 
companies have taken policies for all 
their employes, paying the premiums 
as long as the workmen remained in 
their employ. When workers through 
their unions endeavored to get the 
benefit of the group plan, they found 
that imsurance legislation provided 
that group insurance could be written 
for employers only. 


Practically all trade unions have 
tried to give their members some kind 
of collective protection through union 
benefit systems. As comparatively few 
of these have been developed along 
insurance lines upon actuarial prin- 
ciples, the protection is in no way com- 
parable to that obtainable through in- 
surance. A number of trade unions 
uave already organized insurance un- 
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dertakings for the benefit of their 
members. 


Insurance is essentially social in 
purpose and method. It is possible 
only through collective action. It is 
concerned primarily with service, not 
commodities. 

For trade unions to organize their 
own insurance undertakings does not 
represent the entrance of Labor into 
commercial undertakings, but the ap- 
plication of scientific principles to 
benefit undertakings which are now 
for most part not managed in the 
most efficient manner. 


In accordance with the direction of 
the El Paso Convention, Labor is now 
taking steps to enable wage earners 
to secure cheap but adequate insur- 
ance protection by ways other than 
through the beneficence of employers. 
A number of national and internation- 
al unions authorized a committee to 
organize a Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company to be controlled by 
trade unions and to furnish insurance 
at reasonable rates, sharing the prof- 
its of the undertaking with the policy- 
holders. 


(P. 230) Another method by which 
some managements have warded off 
organization of employes into bona 
fide unions is company insurance. By 
this manifestation of interest in the 
welfare of workers, these manage- 
ments hope to buy the loyalty of their 
employes. Such “loyalty” cannot have 
the intrinsic quality of loyalty to an 
understanding that represents an ex- 
pression of self-initiative and joint 
creation, 


This discrimination has led our 
trade unions to consider plans to de- 
velop our union benefits upon an ac- 
tuarial basis so that our trade union- 
ists may participate in the economies 
of cooperation and the saving of 
charges for expensive overhead, col- 
lections and high salaries paid by old 
line companies. 
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We note with approval the progress 
of national and international unions 
in organizing a Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company to serve trade un- 
ions and their members. 


Group—(1944, p. 185) The E.C. 
reported on proposed legislation reg- 
ulating insurance usage of the mails. 
The report stated in part: 

A study of the bill revealed that 
group insurance policies could be is- 
sued only to employers and that they 
would be paid for by the employers 
or the employers and employees 
jointly. This would have reacted un- 
favorably on the insurance companies 
maintained by some of our affiliated 
organizations and for that reason we 
appeared before the House Commit- 
tee on Posi Offices and Post Roads in 
opposition to the bill unless it was 
amended. 


S. 1862, H.R. 3269 and H.R. 3270 
provide for the affirmation that it 
was the intent of Congress that the 
regulation of the business of insur- 
ance should remain within the control 
of the several states. 


These bills were introduced at the 
request of the large fire insurance 
companies to exempt the business of 
insurance from the anti-trust laws. 
The Attorney General of the United 
States had brought suit against cer- 
tain of these large insurance com- 
panies, contending that they were 
combining in violation of the anti- 
trust laws and that they were engag- 
ing in monopolistic practices. The 
case was to come before the United 
States Supreme Court last January 
and the insurance companies, appar- 
ently not anxious to take their 
chances before that tribunal, tried to 
tie its hands before it had time to act. 

However, the labor organizations 
affected affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor, realizing that if 
insurance companies were exempted 
from the terms of the Sherman Act 
and the Clayton Act that they would 
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contend that they were also exempte 
from other federal laws, such as th 
National Labor Relations Act, th 
Norris - LaGuardia Anti - Injuncti 
Act, the Eight-Hour Law, etc., op- 
posed the bill at every stage. 

(P. 412) The convention unani- 
mously adopted the following recom- 
mendation of the committee: 

Under the caption “Insurance,” th 
Executive Council reports the intro- 
duction of a bill which would provide 
that group insurance policies could be 
issued only to employers, the pre- 
miums to be paid by employers or by 
employers and employes. Hearings 
were held but opposition by the 
American Federation of Labor pre- 
vented further action. 


Report is made also upon other pro- 
posals which would exempt the busi- 
ness of insurance from the terms of 
anti-trust laws. These were opposed 
in the belief that the proposed exemp- 
tion could be broadened to exempt in- 
surance business from other federal 
laws to the detriment of members of 
organized labor. One of these bills 
(H.R. 3270) passed the House of 
Representatives and was reported fa- 
vorably in the Senate. Assurances 
have been received that no further 
action will be taken by this Congress. 


Insurance Agents, Union—(1951, p. 
277) Res. 12 called upon all officers 
and members of organized labor to 
patronize union insurance agents on 
all insurance matters. 


(P. 549) Your committee is in 
sympathy with aiding them increase - 
their membership and recommends 
that the resolution be referred to the 
officers and their organizing staff. 


Restrictions Opposed — (1953, pp. 
430, 609) Res. 89: 


Whereas — Sections 2138 and 213A 
of the insurance law of New York 
State in effect limit the compensation 
of life insurance agents both directly 
and indirectly, and 
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Whereas — Life insurance agents 
have been deprived of their right to 
collective bargaining by reason of 
such limitations, because they cannot 
bargain for any compensation beyond 
the ceilings imposed by this law, and 

Whereas—The economy of the coun- 
try has been ever changing and has 
imposed extreme hardships upon life 
insurance agents who cannot bargain 
for additional compensation, because 
of this law, and 

Whereas—The expense limitations 
of the insurance law were set forth as 
a bar to increased compensation for 
agents which resulted in a memora- 
ble strike from December 1, 1951, to 
February 20, 1952, by agents of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, and 

Whereas—Such a law without flex- 
ible features is unfair to Labor in de- 
priving employees of their right to 
increased compensation, a right that 
has been universally recognized and 
granted except in this case, and 

Whereas—Changes in this law are 
imperative to free the employees 
from the ceiling imposed at present 
on their compensation so that they can 
collectively bargain within their 
rights and needs, and 

Whereas — Certain specific limits 
should be raised and other revisions 
made to allow substantial increases 
to be won through collective bargain- 
ing and that such law should not con- 
tinue to stand in the way of organ- 
ized labor to attain just and fair com- 
pensation in accordance with the 
gains made by all workers, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at this 72nd Con- 
vention endorse and take all steps 
necessary to seek enactment of a bill 
to be sponsored by the Insurance 
Agents’ International Union, A. F. of 
L., to be presented during the 1954 
session of the New York State Legis- 
lature to amend Sections 213 and 
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213A of the New York State Insur- 
ance Law to modify or remove the 
restrictions and limitations upon the 
compensation and security benefits of 
insurance agents so that free collec- 
tive bargaining shall be granted to 
them. 


Intelligence Tests — (1952, pp. 210, 
488) The Executive Council included 
a discussion of the effect of intelligent 
tests on the administration of voca- 
tional education (see: Vocational 
Education). In its report to the con- 
vention, the Committee on Education 
made the following statement, which 
was unanimously approved: 


The Executive Council’s Report 
recommends that affiliated locals and 
state bodies undertake an investiga- 
tion of the use of intelligence tests in 
the schools. This is a highly technical 
subject requiring the services of 
highly trained experts in the field of 
educational psychology. Generally 
such matters are the responsibility of 
school administration which the labor 
movement should not attempt to take 
over or control. However, the labor 
movement should be constantly alert 
to detect and correct injustices which 
may result from impractical use of 
technical educational testing. At 
best, mental and aptitude tests can 
give only general indication of the 
interests and ability of the student. 
Some of the nation’s greatest states- 
men and scientists were regarded as 
mentally slow in their childhood. Even 
geniuses are often deficient in some 
phases of their mentality. Many high- 
ly specialized college professors have 
made low ratings on _ intelligence 
tests given to high school students. 
Mental tests should be used, there- 
fore, only as a general guide to a 
student’s interest and abilities and not 
as a final factor in working out his 
educational program, 


The committee recommends that the 
part of the report of the Executive 
Council dealing with mental testing 
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be referred to the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education for further 
study. 


Inter-American Affairs, Coordinator 
—(1942, p. 221) The Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
has during the past year been active 
in various fields of importance to La- 
bor in the United States and in other 
American republics. Under its aus- 
pices, and with the cooperation of the 
officials of the A. F. of L., arrange- 
ments were made for a tour of Latin- 
American delegates in attendance at 
the International Labor Conference 
meeting in New York in November, 
1941. Several important U.S. cities 
were visited and representatives of 
Labor, Industry and Government met 
with the J.atin-American leaders. The 
delegates visited with many groups 
in the labor movement and saw the 
factories at work and typical housing 
developments in many of our cities. 


Believing that great sections of the 
working people in Latin America 
have little understanding and some- 
times wrong impressions of the labor 
conditions and problems in this coun- 
try, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs has begun the 
preparation of a series of pamphlets 
on social progress in the United 
States. This step, it is hoped, will 
contribute to the furtherance of the 
war effort among workers of all the 
Americas and to the development of 
democratic institutions in terms of 
labor and social gains. 

In view of the importance of ex- 
panding the services of responsible 
agencies engaged in research in the 
Inter-American labor field, the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has granted funds to the Divi- 
sion of Labor and Social Information 
of the Pan American Union, enabling 
it to increase its staff and facilities. 

Since wages and working conditions 
are a practical expression of the Good 
Neighbor Policy insofar as workers 
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in Latin America are concerned, this 
office in cooperation with the Board 
of Economic Warfare has succeeded 
in incorporating certain clauses into 
contracts affecting workers of other 
American republics, calling for the 
observance by the responsible parties 
of all local laws affecting working 
conditions, and, in addition, for the 
setting up of minimum standards for 
health, sanitation and adequate food 
supply. 

The clauses designed to protect 
those at work on contracts in other 
American republics require the man- 
agement and operation of the enter- 
prise— 

To pay wages no less than those 
paid for comparable work in that 
country. 

To comply with all local laws and 
regulations affecting labor rela- 
tions, hours of work, wages, unem- 
ployment and disability compensa- 
tion, safety, sanitation, food, shel- 
ter, health, education, child labor 
and other like matters. 


To furnish its laborers and em- 
ployees with adequate and suitable 
shelter, water, sanitation, protec- 
tion against accidents and control- 
able diseases, on a fair and equi- 
table basis, and 

To assure them the existence of 
an adequate food supply at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

The office of the Coordinator was 
also actively represented in the inter- 
departmental conference of the War 
Manpower Commission, U.S. Employ- 
ment Office, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Labor, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the To- 
lan Committee, and other agencies 
called to develop minimum standards 
to govern the importation and em- 
ployment of Mexican labor in various 
branches of U.S. agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

In consultation with organized Ja- 
bor’s representatives on its Advisory 
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Committee, this office makes a con- 
tinuous effort to perform numerous 
other services designed to bring about 
public awareness of the importance 
of cooperative relations among the 
working people of the American re- 
publics. 


(1943, pp. 153, 565) A comprehen- 
sive report was submitted to the con- 
vention by the Executive Council deal- 
ing with the increasing activities of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs ... during the past 
year in the various fields of impor- 
tance to Labor in the United States 
and in other American republics. 


The convention declared that “In ac- 
cordance with the deep interest of the 
American Federation of Labor in es- 
tablishing closer relations with re- 
sponsibly led labor organizations in 
the other American republics, we have 
encouraged and participated in im- 
portant developments designed to 
bring about that necessary friendship 
and understanding among working 
men and women of the Western Hemi- 
sphere which is indispensible to a 
vigorous follow-through after the 
war.” 


Inter-American (Labor Bank) Pro- 
posed—(1948, p. 326) Res. 117 pro- 
posed that the A. F. of L. declare it- 
self in favor of creating an Inter- 
American Labor Bank to offer finan- 
cial support to those responsible, free 
and democratic labor organizations of 
America affiliated with the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor or 
to those labor movements in sym- 
pathy with the objectives of said in- 
ternational organization, on the basis 
that might be established by the 
aforementioned financial institution; 
that in order to effectuate the purpose 
of this resolution it authorizes and 
instructs the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to appoint a 
special committee composed of as 
many members as he deems advis- 
able to draft a plan toward the crea- 
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tion of the Inter-American Labor 
Bank with the recommendation that 
said proposal be submitted for its 
final approval to a joint meeting of 
the Executive Council and the officers 
of each national and international un- 
ion after due consideration by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the A. F. of L.; 
and that the delegates and officers 
representing the A. F. of L. in the 
next convention of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Labor be author- 
ized to carry the proposal to said 
convention if the same has received 
the previous approval of the A. F. of 
L as fixed in the procedure established 
by the resolution. 


Inter-American Confederation of 
Labor (also see: World Federation of 
Trade Unions, 1946) 

(C.I.T.)—(1948, p. 99) The E.C. 
reported on the Lima Conference 
(January 10-13, 1948) out of which 
came the implementation of A. F. of 
L.-declared need for an inter-Ameri- 
can federation of trade unions devot- 
ed “to human rights, to democracy 
and peace.” The position of the A. F. 
of L. as outlined by the principal 
speaker for the Federation follows: 

We want a democratic inter- 

Americanism without imperialism. 

We want better living and working 

conditions for the workers—for all 

the workers—of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We want the advancement 
of social justice and the protection 
of the rights of Labor. We want 
democracy strengthened and ex- 
tended. We want to see, in our own 
time, the Four Freedoms of the 

Atlantic Charter become a living 

reality. We want to see our Amer- 

ica, the New World, become the 
unconquerable bulwark of human 
rights, social progress and true 

Christian civilization. 

(P. 101) At the January, 1948, 
meeting the Executive Council issued 
the following statement on the for- 
mation of the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Labor: 
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The Executive Council is deeply 
gratified by the progress made to- 
ward unifying the free trade union 
movements of the Western Hemi- 
sphere through the formation of the 
Inter-American Confederation of La- 
bor at the recent Lima Conference. 


Members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s delegation to the con- 
ference, who submitted their report 
to us today, made it clear that Com- 
munist and Fascist forces in South 
America are still carrying on a bitter 
campaign of vilification against our 
country and our foreign policy. 

This is to be expected. But the sig- 
nificant news is that the great major- 
ity of the people and the workers of 
Latin America are not being hood- 
winked by such propaganda. Already 
the influence of the Communists 
among our good neighbors to the 
south is waning and the anti-Ameri- 
can campaign conducted by the Ar- 
gentine government has received lit- 
tle support. 


We are confident the operations of 
the new Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Labor will promote wider un- 
derstanding and greater good will in 
the Western Hemisphere because of 
the cooperation and the fraternity of 
the free labor movements of the mem- 
ber nations. 


The American Federation of Labor 
intends to participate fully in the 
work of the newly formed Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor. 
The Council feels that this organiza- 
tion can make an effective contribu- 
tion toward the major objective of 
world peace, 

We, in addition, believe that the 
formation of this hemispheric organ- 
ization of workers represents a major 
development in our country’s policy 
of extending the benefits and bless- 
ings of free democratic government to 
all the peoples of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

(P. 101) The Executive Council Re- 
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port contained a brief history of the 
C.1.T. from its organization to date 


of reporting. In recounting the work 


of the second meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the C.I.T. held in 
San Francisco, June 13-15, 1948, the 
following important decisions were 
made, and subsequently approved by 
the 1948 convention (p. 491): 

(1) Te secure the support of A. F. 
of L. affiliates, if needed, for Guate- 
malan workers employed by the 
United Fruit Company in their efforts 


to improve labor-management rela- — 


tions. This support also is to be se- 
cured, if needed, for other Latin- 
American workers employed by 
United States corporations. 


(2) To promote a meeting between 
the National Farm Labor Union of 
the United States and Mexican unions 
of farm workers for the purpose of 
engaging in joint action in regard to 
problems arising in connection with 
Mexican migrant labor in the United 
States. 

(3) To promote, in cooperation with 
the National Farm Labor Union of 
the United States and the farm work- 
ers’ organizations of Cuba, Mexico, 
Jamaica and other neighboring coun- 
tries, the calling of a conference 
which should include representatives 
of farm labor of at least North and 
Central America and the Caribbean 
countries, for the discussion of immi- 
gration regulations for temporary 
farm labor and other problems of 
mutual interest. 

(4) To promote the establishment 
of trade union scholarships for the 
benefit of young workers of Latin 
America who aspire to trade union 
leadership. 

(5) The Executive Committee unani- 
mously approved the text of a resolu- 
tion on Colonies and Dependent Ter- 
ritories in the Western Hemisphere 
which: 

(a) Supported the transfer to their 
rightful countries of those lands 
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which by geographical and historical 
reasons belong to independent Ameri- 
can nations but are still under the 
rule of extra-continental powers, and 

(b) Advocated the right of the in- 
habitants of colonial countries or non- 
self-governing territories to reach, by 
democratic referenda which are the 
true expression of the will of the peo- 
ple, whatever decisions they consider 
best suited to their national interests. 


(6) The Executive Committee ap- 
pointed a committee which, in coop- 
eration with the American Federation 
of Labor, is to investigate this fall the 
working conditions existing in the 
Canal Zone with a view of seeking a 
solution that would end, once and for 
all, existing discriminations. The Ex- 
ecutive Council of the A. F. of L., at 
its meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
during the month of May of this year, 
authorized President Green to select 
the A. F. of L. representative who is 
to join the C.I.T. committee in this 
investigation. 

(7) The economic issues now fac- 
ing the Western Hemisphere and the 
various measures for their solution 
proposed by different international 
organizations (the United Nations 
and the Organization of American 
States), were examined at length fol- 
lowing the report by President Ibanez 
of his visit to Bogota during the Con- 
ference of American States. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the C.I.T. dis- 
cussed the work of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America, and the Inter-American 
Economic Conference, scheduled for 
early next year in Buenos Aires. 


Finally it was resolved to prepare, 
with the help of experts, a set of 
concrete proposals to be submitted to 
the Buenos Aires economic confer- 
ence, setting forth Labor’s point of 
view on the various social and eco- 
nomic issues now facing the Western 
Hemisphere, and embodying the prin- 
ciple that Capital and Labor shall 
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have direct participation, together 
with Government, in carrying out 
whatever plans for the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America may 
come out of the Buenos Aires meeting. 
Meanwhile, all the C.I.T. affiliates 
were urged to impress upon their re- 
spective governments the advisability 
of having each delegation at the 
Buenos Aires conference include ade- 
quate representation of organized 
labor. 

(P. 491) Your committee has care- 
fully examined the section of the Ex- 
ecutive Council Report dealing with 
activities in Latin America and is 
pleased to report full concurrence in 
all its conclusions. 


We note the encouraging progress 
made by the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Labor (C.I.T.) in the brief 
period of its existence and the wide 
recognition it has gained in many 
fields, particularly the I.L.0O. 

Your committee heartily indorses 
the seven-point program of immediate 
activities mapped out by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the C.I.T. meeting 
in San Francisco, California, June 13- 
ily 

In this connection, we especially 
stress the urgency of mobilizing A. F. 
of L. support for Latin American 
workers in their efforts to improve 
wages and working conditions and 
labor-management relations in cases 
where they are employed by U.S. cor- 
porations. We further underscore the 
need for securing close cooperation 
between the National Farm Labor 
Union and the farm workers’ organ- 
izations of Mexico, for solving the 
complicated labor relations in the 
Canal Zone and for furthering the 
right of the inhabitants of the re- 
maining colonial lands in the New 
World to reach, through democratic 
processes, whatever decisions they 
consider best for their national aspi- 
rations. 


Your committee calls upon the con- 
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vention to pledge fullest A. F. of L. 
support for having independent labor 
representation in all inter-govern- 
mental projects for surveying and 
improving the economic conditions of 
the peoples of Latin America. 


(1949, p. 442) The E.C. reported on 
the growth in influence of CIT and 
the increase in circulation and influ- 
ence of the North American Labor 
News. The convention approved the 
E.C. Report and the following com- 
mittee statement: 


We note with satisfaction the 
growth in circulation, influence and 
prestige of the North American Labor 
News in promoting understanding 
and solidarity among the workers of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In similar vein do we underscore 
the headway made by the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers 
in rallying and organizing the work- 
ers south of the Rio Grande for im- 
proved standards of life and the pro- 
tection and promotion of human 
rights. It is particularly satisfying 
to note that the CIT has decisively 
defeated the totalitarian bands of the 
so-called left led by the Communist 
stooge Toledano. But there remains 
the serious task of defeating the 
mounting wave of anti-labor and anti- 
democratic forces under the totalita- 
rian banner of Peron in Argentina 
and the dictatorships in Peru and 
Venezuela. These reactionaries of the 
right have in recent months been 
guilty of ruthlessly violating the 
basic democratic liberties and the 
rights of Labor. 

Our government, for the sake of 
its influence and prestige among the 
democratic forces of the world, would 
be well-advised to show no friendship 
for or make any concessions to these 
bearers of totalitarian dogmas and 
despotism among our good neighbors 
to the south. Our government would 
likewise render distinguished service 
to our national security and to the 
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cause of orderly social progress if it 
would actively discourage and cate- 
gorically disapprove profiteering prac- 
tices by greedy corporate American 
interests which enable sundry dema- 
gogues to promote suspicion of and 
enmity toward the entire American 
people and the democratic cause. 

At this critical hour in the life of 
peoples, the American Federation of 
Labor is rendering invaluable service 
to the cause of human freedom and 
social betterment, to genuine good 
neighbor policy, by lending full aid 
and comfort to democratic Labor 
which is the decisive force in advance- 
ing the cause of democracy and 
healthy economic development 
throughout the Latin-American world. 
We must continue this support in or- 
der to enable Latin-American labor to 
rally ever more effectively our sister 
republics for progressive industriali- 
zation, better conditions of work and — 
life, and an ever more vital role in — 
cooperating with other peoples for 
the preservation of peace and the pro- — 
motion of human welfare. | 


(1951, p. 72) The Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers (CIT), 
which was founded in Lima, Peru, in 
January, 1948, with the active par- 
ticipation of the American Federation 
of Labor, voted to end its activities 
at a meeting of its General Council 
held in Mexico City, January 11, 1951. 
Acting upon authorization received by — 
the Second Convention of the CIT, 
where the formation of the Regional 
Organization of the ICFTU for the 
Western Hemisphere was advocated, 
the General Council voted to dissolve 
the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers and recommended to its 
affiliated organizations unreserved co- 
operation with the ORIT and the 
ICFTU. 


Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT)—(1951, p. 71) 
The American Federation of Labor 
took a leading part in the establish- 
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ment of the Regional Organization for 
the Western Hemisphere of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. The founding confer- 
ence was held in Mexico City, January 
8-12, 1951, with the participation of 
55 delegates, 23 substitutes and 11 
observers representing over 20 million 
workers from 29 trade union organi- 
zations in 21 countries. ... 

Throughout the conference the 
American Federation of Labor dele- 
gation maintained a firm attitude in 
defense of free trade unionism and 
in opposition to the admittance of 
the government-controlled Argentine 
Confederation of Labor. The exclu- 
sion of this delegation, decided by the 
conference with only the Mexican 
delegation dissenting, showed how 
deep-rooted is the devotion to the 
principles of free trade unionism 
among the organizations composing 
fhe ORE... 

The General Council will meet an- 
nually, the Executive Committee 
every three months, and the General 
Regional Conference will convene 
every three years. 

The Executive Committee has al- 
ready begun a program of activities 
which includes work in the field of 
workers education, publicity, public 
relations and radio programs. The 
western region has been divided into 
five zones, each of which will be un- 
der the supervision of an organizer 
appointed by the ORIT. 

(Pp. 70, 471) We have given care- 
ful consideration to the sections of 
the Executive Council Report dealing 
with the situation and the A. F. of L. 
activities in Latin America. We call 
for your endorsement of this section 
of the council report. 

Since the last convention, the A. F. 
of L. has engaged in numerous con- 
structive activities in this vital area. 
We have made our contribution to 
the progress achieved in the fight for 
the restoration of trade union rights 
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in Peru. We have been unrelenting 
in our world-wide campaign against 
the anti-labor policies of the dictator- 
ships in Argentina, Venezuela, and 
other lands to the south of our coun- 
try in the New World. 


Of special significance in the last 
twelve months is the dissolution of 
the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers and its replacement by the 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT). Toward the 
establishment of this regional organ- 
ization of the ICFTU, the A. F. of L. 
has rendered considerable moral and 
material support. In this connection, 
your committee recommends your 
special commendation of the vigorous 
and unswerving role of your delega- 
tion to the Founding Conference of 
the ORIT in resisting successfully 
every overt and covert effort and 
maneuver to smuggle Peron’s govern- 
ment-controlled organization into this 
Inter-American Association of bona 
fide free trade unions. 


(1955, p. 287) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has continued its 
active collaboration with the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT), the Western Hem- 
isphere branch of the ICFTU. In ad- 
dition to our regular per capita an- 
nual payment, we have supported 
ORIT organizational projects with a 
substantial contribution to the spe- 
cial emergency fund. 


We took an active part in the Third 
ORIT Convention, held April 13-17, 
1955, in San Jose, Costa Rica... . 


The outstanding decisions of the 
Third ORIT Convention, all of them 
voted unanimously, were: 


A campaign of solidarity with the 
democratic trade union movements in 
the countries oppressed by dictator- 
ship, with the aim of guaranteeing 
the stability of the labor movement 
and the liberty and the life of its 
leaders and active members. 
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Complete repudiation of all partici- 
pation of Communist elements in this 
campaign. 

Support of the principles of democ- 
racy and freedom embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations, the 
UN Declaration of Human Rights, 
the ILO convention on freedom of 
association, and the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, 
with a request to all ORIT-affiliated 
organizations to demand from their 
respective governments effective ob- 
servance of these principles in their 
relations with organized labor. 

Request the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions to 
bring charges, before the proper in- 
ternational agencies, against those 
governments that violate the afore- 
mentioned civil and labor rights. 


Continued opposition to any form 
of intervention on the part of the 
dictatorships in the internal affairs 
of other countries. 

Active advocacy of increasing au- 
tonomy for colonial possessions and 
non-self governing territories, toward 
the end that democratic and progres- 
Sive regimes may be there established. 

Support of the position taken by 
the ORIT’s affiliates in the United 
States in requesting their govern- 
ment to stop immediately the giving 
of economic, military and diplomatic 
assistance to Latin American dic- 
ALORS sarees) 

The overthrow of the Peronista re- 
gime in Argentina was followed by a 
quick disintegration of the Peron 
supported Inter-American labor or- 
ganization called ATLAS. Although 
this group never gained any degree 
of substantial influence, it neverthe- 
less caused, from time to time, con- 
siderable difficulties to the ORIT. It 
was particularly so in Colombia, Pan- 
ama, Nicaragua, Chile, Bolivia, and a 
few other countries. 

The disappearance of ATLAS has 
now spared the ORIT the necessity of 
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the Communists on one side and the 
fighting its enemies on two fronts— 
Peronistas on the other. From now 
on all the available resources of ORIT 
can be concentrated on fighting the 
remainder of the once powerful Com-— 
munist movement in Latin America. 
The ORIT prospects are, therefore, 
better than ever; and we are confi- 
dent that in the near future this or- 
ganization will establish itself as the 
only legitimate, all-inclusive, free 
trade union in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. . 


International Activities (Relief and 
Support of European Trade Unions) 
(also see: Foreign Policy; ORIT-CIT) 
—(1948, p. 68) The E.C. reported 
briefly on the activities of the Inter- 
national Labor Relations Committee, 
the Free Trade Union Committee, — 
European Labor and the Marshall 
Plan, the International Trade Secre- 
tariats, the activities of A. F. of L. 
representatives abroad, A. F. of L. 
work behind the Iron Curtain, Rus- 
sian attacks on the A. F. of L, the 
role of the A. F. of L. in the U.N., 
and the general situation in the in- 
ternational labor movement in the 
light of the rapidly disintegrating 
WETU. 


(P. 484) In appraising the activities 
of the International Labor Relations 
Committee since the last convention 
and in setting the tasks for the com- 
ing year, your committee took special 
note of the report of the Executive 
Council in its following plea to the 
convention: 


It is fitting that the A. F. of L. 
take leadership in a rededication 
to the service of human freedom, 
with accompanying rights and re- 
sponsibilities, by a revival of the 
revolutionary spirit which served 
to free us from foreign control. In 
the revolution in which our fore- 
fathers gained freedom, citizens or- 
ganized themselves into Minute 
Men, each ready on notice to serve 
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as required. Democracy now needs 
Minute Men in our struggle to re- 
tain freedom. 


School Proposed (1950, pp. 31, 475) 
Through Res. 31, the A. F. of L. was 
requested to consider the establish- 
ment of a labor training school for in- 
ternational affairs, which shall prepare 
and equip the spokesmen and repre- 
sentatives of Labor to meet ... new 
tasks and which shall enable the trade 
union movement to fulfill with in- 
creasing effectiveness its historic mis- 
sion in the critical days before us. 
The resolution was endorsed in prin- 
ciple and referred to the Executive 
Council for consideration. 


CUCFTU and FTUC)—(1953, pp. 
250-56, 665) Your Committee on In- 
ternational Relations has reviewed 
these sections of the Council Report 
on World Affairs dealing with the 
A. F. of L. and American Foreign 
Policy, the A. F. of L. and World 
Labor, and the activities of the Free 
Trade Union Committee in further- 
ance of A. F. of L. policy in foreign 
affairs and international labor rela- 
tions. 

We recomend your adoption and in- 
dorsement of these actions. We note 
the contributions made by the A. F. 
of L. toward the development of a 
consistent democratic American for- 
eign policy. The effective work done 
under the direction of the Executive 
Council by the International Labor 
Relations and Free Trade Union 
Committees in promoting a better un- 
derstanding of the ideals and aims of 
our country and our democratic labor 
movement deserves the fullest com- 
mendation by the convention and the 
most generous support of all A. F. 
of L. affiliates and members. In its 
struggle against Communist subver- 
sion and aggression and in its en- 
deavors to foster in the ranks of the 
international free trade union move- 
ment the growth of a positive and 
constructive approach unfettered by 
cliches and dogmas, the Executive 
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Council has secured encouraging re- 
sults during the year. 

We commend the work of the A. F. 
of L. delegation to the Third (Stock- 
holm) World Congress of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), and point with sat- 
isfaction to the headway made by the 
Congress toward broadening the base 
of its leadership and toward more 
active aid and guidance to the work- 
ers struggling for better conditions, 
human rights and social justice on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain—in 
Latin America, North Africa and 
Asia as well as Eastern Germany. 


We call for full solidarity with and 
active support of the ICFTU and 
pledge to continue our efforts to help 
build it into a most effective and mili- 
tant organ for uniting and strength- 
ening the ranks of freedom-loving 
Labor in its struggle for a world free 
from the pains of hunger and pov- 
erty, the terrors of dictatorship, and 
the horrors of war. 


In the furtherance of this goal we 
propose that: 


1. The ICFTU urge and rally all 
its affiliates to bring to bear their 
fullest pressure on their respective 
governments to have their UN dele- 
gations support our proposal for 
United Nations action on the flagrant 
violation of human rights in Eastern 
Germany. 


2. The ICFTU should survey the 
possibilities of and prepare a prac- 
tical program for international labor 
action against the purchase and dis- 
tribution of goods produced by forced 
labor. 


3. In view of the manifestations of 
revolt behind the Iron Curtain, the 
relations between the ICFTU and the 
International Center of Free Trade 
Unionists in Exile should be strength- 
ened and it should be assisted in de- 
veloping its underground educational 
activities in behalf of peace, freedom 
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and social justice behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that wherever there is poverty, op- 
pression, and social injustice, there 
freedom-loving American Labor has 
an enemy to defeat. No nation, no 
country, no race is beyond the concern 
of the A. F. of L. in its desire and 
endeavor for a better world. This is 
the motivating force of all our activi- 
ties in the realm of international af- 
fairs and in the ranks of world Labor. 
This is true humanitarianism, good 
Americanism and genuinely progres- 
sive free trade unionism. In this 
spirit, do we seek to promote the 
cause of free trade unionism as a 
bulwark of freedom, prosperity and 
world peace. 


(1955, p. 291) In the final report 
of the A. F. of L. Executive Council, 
there was submitted a general survey 
of A. F. of L. international activities 
and suggestions for future interna- 
tional programs: 

In the totalitarian world, the prob- 
lems of leadership are as simple as 
they are brutal. Through the weight 
of its arms, capacity for permanent 
terror, absolute control of natural re- 
sources and through its world-wide 
fifth column, the Soviet government 
exercises undisputed hegemony behind 
the Iron Curtain and plays an enor- 
mous disruptive role in the non- 
Communist areas. 

In the free world, the problems of 
leadership are entirely different. 
Here, leadership rests not on imposi- 
tion and regimentation, but upon 
agreement and cooperation. Here, 
there can be no vassals or satellites, 
no pawns or puppets. Moreover, in 
each free country, the government 
must be responsive to public opinion 
freely manifested. 

Historic developments have reached 
a point in which the United States 
has become the leading power in the 
community of democratic nations. 
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This position entails a number of re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. 


In this new world situation, even 
the best practices and experiences of 
world leadership of preceding cen- 
turies, while important to know and 
learn from, cannot guide world policy 
and leadership of today. It is essen- 
tial to develop an entirely new code 
of relationships, new methods of lead- 
ership, if the international community 
of democratic peoples is to survive 
and advance and if the world is to 
free itself finally from the evils of 
poverty, tyranny and war. This is a 
process that requires time and cannot 
possibly be free from trial and error. 


It is against this background that 
the American people must consider 
their new historic role and responsi- 
bilities. It is against this background 
that American organized labor has 
endeavored to shape its principles and 
policies and cooperate with our gov- 
ernment whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been 
fully mindful of the responsibilities 
that American Labor must meet in 
this critical period of world history. 
Today, our duty goes far beyond the 
building of a powerful free trade un- 
ion movement in our own country. 
Today, our tasks go far beyond those 
of strengthening our trade union 
movement as a dynamic voluntary or- 
ganization, as a pivotal force in, of, 
and for our free society and Ameri- 
can way of life. Even our basic task 
of promoting and protecting the in- 
terests and rights of the working 
people, constantly improving their 
conditions of life and labor, is part of 
the complex international situation. 
It is subject to and greatly affected 
by the strains and stresses of the 
world scene and the role our country 
plays therein. 

Moreover, the free world now faces 
a permanent and grave challenge and 
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threat from a totalitarian enemy 
which is determined to dominate the 
entire globe and remould the human 
race and its social relations in the 
pattern of the Communist slave sys- 
tem under which nearly a billion peo- 
ple and more than one-fifth of the 
earth are already forced to live. This 
enemy of human dignity, decency, and 
liberty places its goal of world domi- 
nation and Communist enslavement 
above all else. Its directing center in 
Moscow and its agents and advocates, 
its satellites, puppets and partners 
are unscrupulous and reckless in the 
means they employ for achieving their 
goal. With them their nefarious end 
always justfies any means they em- 
ploy. 

Hence, they enjoy not only the great 
advantage of flexibility of tactics for 
attaining their fundamental aim to 
which they rigidly adhere. They also 
enjoy the advantage of a directing 
world center. Their international 
subversive Communist conspiracy as 
a collective force and all its adherents 
individually, always operate on tne 
basis of harnessing every move, every 
action, every policy of theirs to their 
over-riding central objective—Soviet 
world domination and the creation of 
a Communist slave society. 

Toward the achievement of their 
world goal, the Communist warlords 
in the Kremlin have been striving for 
the last thirty-eight years with cun- 
ning ruthlessness and shifting tactics. 
They have chosen the trade union 
field, the conquest of Labor, as their 
main base of operations. What is 
worse, they have sought to drive their 
forces to victory under the cover of, 
under the flag of, serving Labor and 
being genuine radical reformers. Ac- 
tually the Communists represent the 
most dangerous expression of ultra- 
reaction in our age. 

With the same studied hypocrisy 
and wanton demagogy, the Commu- 
nists have sought to exploit and dis- 
tort the aspirations of the colonial 
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peoples for national freedom and de- 
mocracy, the strivings of the working 
population in the rural areas for a 
better and fuller life, the legitimate 
grievances of the underpaid and over- 
worked in industry, and the yearning 
of the peoples of every country for 
enduring and endurable peace. Under 
the false flag of progress, the Com- 
munists have introduced a new and 
more vicious colonialism to replace 
the declining old colonialism of some 
Western powers. Through their col- 
lectivized agriculture, they have sub- 
jected many millions of peasants in 
Europe and Asia to a new feudalism 
alongside of which the feudalism of 
the Middle Ages was mild and hu- 
mane. Under the pretext of heavy 
industrialization and the building of 
a new and better society, they have 
deprived their people of every demo- 
eratic right, robbed the workers of 
the rights of freedom of association, 
genuine collective bargaining and the 
right to strike. They have organized 
a slave economy with concentration 
and slave labor camps dooming mil- 
lions to utterly inhuman exploitation 
and oppression. 

This ‘new society” is being ad- 
vanced by a world-wide fifth column 
attracting to its ranks not only fanat- 
ical adherents but many who are 
duped to become tools of Soviet “cul- 
ture,” Soviet “progress” and the So- 
viet drive for world conquest and 
domination—through Communist sub- 
version, local and large scale direct 
and indirect military aggression. 

With this grave threat to every 
moral value, human right and every- 
thing which the American people and 
all other liberty-loving people hold 
dear, we of American Labor were 
quick to act in defense of the ideals 
of free trade unionism—which cannot 
exist and prosper except in a free and 
democratic society—in our own coun- 
try and abroad. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. has charged its 
Committee on International Relations 
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with the task of meeting this threat 
to free Labor abroad and within our 
own country. By convention decision 
more than ten years ago, the A. F. 
of L. established the Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee to carry out A. F. of 
L. policies in support of world free 
trade unionism and to carry the fight 
to the Communist enemy, rather than 
merely defensively answer blow for 
blow. 

It is in this spirit that the Free 
Trade Union Committee served as the 
spearhead of the great A. F. of L. 
campaign to smash the so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU), which was conceived and 
created to serve as an arm of Soviet 
imperialism. It is in this light that 
the services of the Free Trade Union 
Committee to the A. F. of L. and all 
world Labor can be best understood 
and appreciated when one examines 
its contributions to the creation of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), to 
bringing the issue of the spreading 
menace of Soviet slave labor before 
the bar of world public opinion in the 
United Nations. In the same light 
should also be viewed the efforts of 
the A. F. of L., through its Free 
Trade Union Committee, to help the 
emerging and still weak free trade 
union forces of Asia and Africa build 
strong labor organizations as bul- 
warks of democracy and peace. 

Particularly in the areas where 
colonial peoples have been striving 
for national freedom and democracy, 
has the Free Trade Union Committee 
sought to help build an organized free 
trade union movement to serve as the 
dynamic force for economic and social 
improvement, and for the advance- 
ment and safeguarding of individual 
and national freedom facing the twin 
threats of the old colonialism and 
Communist infiltration in the service 
of Soviet imperialism. 

Through the Free Trade Union 
Committee of the A. F. of L., we 
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have contributed decisively to the de- — 
velopment of our country’s foreign 
policy with regard to Germany, China, 
Japan, and a number of other vital 
countries. In the development of an 
integrated Europe and the exposure 
of the real meaning and the dangers 
of the new Soviet foreign policy line, 
our committee and the A. F. of L., 
through its International Labor Rela- 
tions Committee, have rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the American people. 

Within the year, in the ranks of 
German democratic Labor, we were 
instrumental in arranging for the 
distribution of thousands of copies of 
an open letter to the free trade un- 
ions of Western Europe; thus con- 
tributing to a reorientation toward 
support by German organized workers 
of the London-Paris Accords, the 
West European Union and the NATO. 

In Italy, we did our best, through 
our representatives and publications, 
to help the Confederation of Italian 
Free Trade Unions, headed by Pas- 
tore, to inflict heavy defeats on the 
Communists in the Works’ Councils 
elections of some of the most import- 
ant industrial plants. 

In Iceland, the Free Trade Union 
Committee has sought to help the 
democratic forces reclaim the trade 
union federation which has momen- 
tarily fallen into the hands of a pro- 
Communist clique. 

In France, we employed our forces 
and resources to help the Force Ouvy- 
riere deal heavy blows to the Com- 
munist-dominated labor federation 
(CGT). At the June, 1955, conven- 
tion of this Communist-controlled 
trade union federation, the dominant 
clique admitted that this body—the 
CGT—now has only 1,470,000 mem- 
bers. 

In Japan, the representative of the 
Free Trade Union Committee has 
rendered, yeoman service in helping 
the crystallization of democratic free 
trade union forces into a central 
body, known as the Zenro. 
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In India, Indonesia, Formosa, the 
Near East, and elsewhere in Asia, 
we have been working energetically 
to arouse the working people to the 
menace of Communist subversion and 
Soviet imperialist aggression, and to 
the great need of building a strong 
free trade union movement able to 
defend and advance the rights and 
interests of Labor. 


Through the Free Trade Union 
Committee and the International La- 
bor Relations Committee, the voice 
and influence of the A. F. of L. have 
been raised and rallied in behalf of all 
colonial peoples seeking national free- 
dom and democracy. Of particular 
importance has been our work in this 
respect among the freedom-loving 
peoples of North Africa. In Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Algeria, we have been 
able to help our free trade union col- 
leagues assert themselves for the 
rights of genuine free trade union- 
ism. We have, thereby, attained real 
results in preventing the Communists 
from perverting and distorting these 
great anti-colonial movements into 
Communist channels and harnessing 
their great dynamic potential to the 
chariot of Soviet imperialism. 


Throughout Latin America, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Spanish edi- 
tions of our multi-colored pamphlets, 
“Who Is the Imperialist?”, “Slave 
Labor in the Soviet World,” and vari- 
ous publications on Communist China, 
have proved very helpful in rallying 
support for the Latin American Re- 
gional Organization (ORIT) of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Last but not least, in preparation 
for the recently concluded Fourth 
World Congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
held at Vienna, the International and 
Free Trade Union Committees worked 
energetically to advance the banner 
and ideals of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In no small measure 
can the greatly enhanced influence of 
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the A. F. of L. in particular, and of 
American Labor in general, at the 
Vienna Congress of the ICFTU be 
attributed to the activities of the In- 
ternational and Free Trade Union 
Committees prior to and during the 
sessions of the world body of free 
Labor. 

In the realm of our nation’s foreign 
affairs and in the field of interna- 
tional labor, the A. F. of L. is now in 
the foreground of the fight against 
Communist subversion, Soviet impe- 
rialist aggression, the grave menace 
to peace and freedom by the Moscow- 
Peiping Axis, the so-called World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and all 
other forces seeking to carry out the 
destructive anti-human totalitarian 
policies of the Kremlin. Toward as- 
suring such a dynamic role by the 
A. F. of L. in the ranks of world 
Labor in the entire fight for freedom, 
peace, and social justice, the Free 
Trade Union Committee has worked 
tirelessly and with increasing effec- 
tiveness. 

Abroad and at home, the Free Trade 
Union Committee has served as the 
A. F. of L. spearhead in the fight for 
bona fide free trade unionism and de- 
cent conditions of life and labor, for 
democracy and peace, and against the 
Soviet slave system and its conspiracy 
against human decency and dignity. 

The freedom we enjoy is a heritage 
won by sacrifice of past generations. 
Freedom has reality only as exercised 
by the individuals in living. It is, 
therefore, essential, on this occasion, 
that we rededicate ourselves to the 
service of human freedom, with its 
accompanying rights and responsi- 
bilities. 

World Affairs, Labor and (also 
see: Foreign Policy; Post-War, 
ICFTU, etc.)—(1951, p. 465) Your 
Committee on International Labor Re- 
lations has given the most careful 
consideration to the section of the 
Report of the Executive Council 
dealing with world affairs. . . 
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We note with great interest the ac- 
curate survey, the incisive analysis of 
forces in conflict, and the sound prin- 
ciples offered as guiding lines for our 
nation’s foreign policy in this section 
of the report. 

Meeting at this critical hour in the 
life of nations, the 70th Convention of 
the A. F. of L. unequivocally declares: 
the first desire of American Labor and 
the American people is world peace. 
Our paramount duty is to promote 
and preserve peace, to strengthen the 
forces of peace and to create the con- 
ditions which will assure enduring 
peace. 


In our unswerving quest for this 
great goal, we must always keep in 
mind that peace and freedom are in- 
divisible. Peace and strength are in- 
separable. Two world wars and the 
rise of totalitarian dictatorships of 
various types have burned these vital 
truths into our minds and hearts. 

Before the Nazis and Soviet Russia 
could launch their campaign of ag- 
gression and war, they first had to 
deprive their own people of their 
democratic liberties, destroy their free 
trade unions, wipe out Labor’s polit- 
ical organizations, and set up a ruth- 
less one-party dictatorship. 


It is the responsibility of organized 
laboi throughout the world to provide 
the dynamic faith in the cause of 
freedom and democracy. Otherwise, 
the forces of Communist totalitarian- 
ism or some other brand or amalgam 
of despotism, will subvert democracy 
from within and, under Soviet direc- 
tion, crush it from without. 


We abhor every expression of totali- 
tarian tyranny. However, with the 
defeat of the Nazi-Nipponese Axis, 
the Soviet brand of dictatorship over 
the Russian people has become the 
gravest threat to human liberty and 
world peace. To meet this grave 
challenge to every moral value and 
ethical ideal fundamental to social 
progress, and to defeat this cunning 
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and conscienceless foe of freedom and 
peace, the liberty-loving world and 
free Labor in particular must do 
much more than contain or halt the 
spread of Communist totalitarianism. 
We must do much more than merely 
raise the banner of anti-Communism. 
We must have a positive approach 
and constructive strategy. We must 
have democracy thrive and spread in 
the political, social and economic 
realms. This is the road of the free 
world to initiative and leadership in 
the fight for peace. 

The bitter cold war and the acute 
danger of a global hot war are due 
solely to overwhelming Russian mili- 
tary strength in comparison with 
European and Asian weakness. Were 
it not for the increasingly energetic 
American initiative for peace, eco- 
nomic reconstruction and social im- 
provements, were it not for America’s 
readiness to help weaker peoples, im- 
perialist Russia would have snuffed 
out the independence and liberties of 
still more nations and World War III 
might by now have been upon us. 


In Korea, Moscow has instigated 
and supported aggressive war by its 
satellites and henchmen. Due to Rus- 
sian machinations and armed inter- 
vention, a cruel tragedy has befallen 
China, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Balkan peoples are now enslaved 
Soviet satellites. The Kremlin is fa- 
natically driving for world conquest. 
Determined to help halt this catas- 
trophic course, the convention de- 
clares: 


Make and keep America strong to 
assure peace! 


Make and keep free Europe and free 
Asia strong to do their share in pre- 
serving the peace! 

Total victory of democracy over 
dictatorship cannot be won on the field 
of battle alone. Total victory cannot 
be won only in the field of social and 
political ideas. Total victory must be 
won on both the military and non- 
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military fields. Ideals are powerful 
weapons. But ideals are still more 
powerful when they have economic 
and armed might behind them. What 
we need in the present world crisis is 
tough weapons and not only tough 
words. 

In this crusade for peace, freedom, 
and democracy our own country has 
shown an increasing sense of respon- 
sibility and initiative (Greece, Mar- 
shall Plan, Point Four, Atlantic Al- 
liance, Korea, Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, Japan). The A. F. of L. calls 
for still greater American initiative 
and even more energetic leadership by 
our government. Our country should 
redouble its efforts to help weld a free 
and united Europe, inclusive of demo- 
cratic Germany, into a prosperous 
and powerful unit. America should 
leave nothing undone to aid the free 
peoples of Asia to build progres- 
sive and healthy economies. True to 
our ideals and traditions, our coun- 
try should foster and assist the cause 
of national freedom and democracy in 
Asia and Africa. 

Toward these ends, let our coun- 
try lead in strengthening the UN and 
in preparing a plan for securing 
greater economic cooperation and 
prosperity among the non-totalitarian 
lands of Latin America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. That is the road 
to world peace. 

(1954, pp. 203, 226, 229, 602) Your 
Committee on International Relations 
has given careful consideration to the 
sections of the Executive Council’s 
Report dealing with “American For- 
eign Policy,” “International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions,” “Free 
Trade Union Committee,” “A. F. of 
L. Activities in Europe,” and “A. F. 
of L. Activities in Germany and Aus- 
tria.” 

We propose your endorsement and 
adoption of these sections of the re- 
port. We are pleased to note the in- 
itiative of the Executive Council and 
its International and Free Trade Un- 
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ion Committees in making construc- 
tive contributions to the development 
of an effective democratic foreign pol- 
icy for our country. There can be no 
better guarantee for the American 
people playing their rightful role in 
the present world crisis than the in- 
terest in and activities in support of 
world peace, social progress, and hu- 
man liberty by the voluntary organ- 
izations with great masses of mem- 
bers in their ranks, like the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In this light, we point to the endur- 
ing importance and beneficial results 
of the expanding interests and numer- 
ous activities of the International La- 
bor Relations Committee and Free 
Trade Union Committee, working un- 
der the direction of the Executive 
Council, in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs and international labor rela- 
tions. ... 

We, therefore, recommend that the 
convention call upon every A. F. of 
L. affiliate to extend the most gener- 
ous moral and material support for 
making possible not only the continu- 
ation but the expansion and improve- 
ment of the numerous activities of 
the International Labor Relations and 
Free Trade Union Committees. 


Your committee cannot emphasize 
too strongly the increasing urgency 
for strengthening the organization 
and enhancing the influence of the 
ICFTU as a unifying and guiding 
force in the ranks of international 
free trade unionism so that they can 
score real achievements in (a) ad- 
vancing the every day interests and 
standards and conditions as well as 
the larger aspirations of the workers 
without regard to race, creed, color 
or nationality; (b) defeating the va- 
ried attempts and maneuvers of the 
Communists who subvert and destroy 
the free trade unions and turn them 
into agencies of Soviet imperialism; 
(c) in playing a positive and decisive 
role for aiding the colonial peoples to 
attain national freedom and improve 
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their conditions of life and labor; (d) 
and in becoming the most powerful 
factor for building a world free from 
the perils of poverty, the dread of 
despotism and dictatorship, and the 
horrors of war. 

Your committee recommends that 
this convention warmly approve the 
energetic resistance of the ICFTU to 
the entrance of the subversive and de- 
structive Soviet elements into the ILO. 
We likewise greet the timely ICFTU 
survey and exposure of the WFTU 
as a military espionage agency of So- 
viet aggression. We sincerely appre- 
ciate ICFTU progress in its cam- 
paigns to aid the colonial peoples 
striving for full national independence 
and a better life. 

In recognition of these achieve- 
ments and in furtherance of the 
great goals yet to be attained by the 
ICFTU, we propose that the conven- 
tion should call upon the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
to act favorably upon the following 
measures: 

1. In furthering the valuable con- 
tributions made by the ICFTU to date 
in the struggle against the grave 
menace of slave labor, to have all 
affiliates make maximum effort to se- 
cure the enactment of appropriate 
legislation by their respective coun- 
tries for prohibiting the importation 
of all slave-labor-made-goods. 

2. To expand its campaign against 
the destructive role of the WFTU as 
an agency of the Moscow-Peiping 
Axis and as a pliant tool of the Com- 
munist war lords now gravely men- 
acing the peace, freedom, and social 
progress of all mankind. 


3. Toward wiping out every vistage 
of WFTU influence in the free world, 
no effort shall be spared to aid the 
ICFTU affiliates in France and Italy 
to become the representatives and 
spokesmen of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the French and Italian 
workers. 
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4. In furtherance of this aim, to 
take final positive action for achiev- 
ing full unity of the free trade union 
forces in Italy. 


». To exert its fullest influence to 
have the various international trade 
secretariats enter into no association 
or arrangements whatsoever with 
Communist controlled so-called trade 
union bodies—whether these organi- 
zations be dominated by Communists 
of the Titoite or any other brand of 
totalitarianism. 

6. Toward improving the position 
of the ICFTU in the Far East and to- 
ward enabling it to counteract and 
defeat the subversive and aggression- 
ist activities of the opium smug- 
gling Communist so-called All-China 
Federation of Labor, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
should welcome into its ranks without 
delay the promising and genuine free 
trade federation of Japan (Zenro) 
and take steps to aid the growth of a 
solid free trade union movement in 
Indonesia and Formosa. 

International Bank (see: 
Woods Agreement) 

International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (also see: International 
Affairs, Free Trade Union Committee, 
Foreign Policy, World Federation of 
Trade Unions, International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions)—1947, p. 475) 
Res. 113: 

Whereas—In the light of the criti- 
cal postwar situation, with its many 
new and difficult problems, and in 
view of the continued and intensified 
challenge to the democratic way of 
life by many brands of totalitarian 
dictatorship, and 

Whereas—to defeat this great men- 
ace to the free trade union labor 
movement, it is imperative that the 
closest cooperation between free trade 
union forces of all countries exist and 
be maintained, and 

Whereas—The growth of various 
types of forced labor in a number of 
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countries represents a deadly threat 
to the very existence of free labor and 
to the rights, liberties and standards 
won by the free labor movement in 
decades of bitter struggle, and 

Whereas—Though over two years 
have elapsed since the end of all mili- 
tary hostilities, millions of men and 
women are still being held as slave 
laborers, and 

Whereas—Russia holds several mil- 
lions and France continues to hold 
hundreds of thousands of war prison- 
ers, and 

Whereas—Great Britain is still 
holding over one-quarter of a million 
of war prisoners and slave laborers, 
and 

Whereas—This spreading system 
of slave labor is a dire threat to the 
free workers of all countries, and 


Whereas—The world of labor can- 
not be half free and half slave, and 


Whereas—In order to overcome this 
grave menace, the ranks of free Labor 
must cooperate on a world scale, and 


Whereas— This great convention 
heartily greets the energetic initia- 
tive and leadership taken by the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
world-wide struggle against this very 
serious danger to human dignity and 
liberty, and 

Whereas—The International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters has taken at all 
times an outstanding position in the 
advocacy of human rights, and has 
advocated the expansion of interna- 
tional activities by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through its Interna- 
tional Labor Relations Committee, its 
Free Trade Union Committee and the 
League for Human Rights, and 


Whereas—It is vitally important 
that these agencies sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor must 
be vastly expanded before fully effec- 
tive international free trade union 
unity can be re-established, and the 
destructive influence and maneuvers 
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of the dominant, subversive and tota- 
litarian leadership of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions be counter- 
acted and eliminated, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention go 
on record in endorsing the effective 
efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor in bringing closer the day 
when a genuine federation of free 
trade unions, with the participation of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
shall be able to speak for a united 
world labor movement with compe- 
tence, responsibility and authority. 

Your Committee on International 
Labor Relations has considered this 
resolution with keen interest and care. 


We commend the delegation of the 
International Teamsters’ Union, which 
has presented it, for its comprehen- 
sive and helpful survey of the main 
issues and needs confronting world 
Labor. 


Your committee further declares its 
full accord with the intent of and 
final action contemplated in this reso- 
lution, wherein it calls for “endorsing 
the effective efforts of the A. F. of L. 
in bringing closer the day when.a 
genuine Federation of Free Trade 
Unions, with the participation of the 
American Federation of Labor, shall 
be able to speak for a united world 
labor movement with competence, re- 
sponsibility and authority.” 

Your committee holds that the con- 
templated organization of an Inter- 
American Federation of Free Trade 
Unions will hasten the day of genuine 
world labor unity. 


In furtherance of the laudable goal 
of bona fide world labor unity aimed 
at by this resolution, your committee 
recommends that the International 
Labor Relations Committee, as soon 
as feasible, set up the necessary ma- 
chinery to enable it to serve as an 
information bureau and clearing cen- 
ter for coordinating and assisting the 
activities of the free trade unionists 
in all countries where the labor un- 
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ions have fallen under the control of 
Communists and other totalitarian 
elements. 


(Formation)—(1949, p. 157)—The 
Executive Council reported steps lead- 
ing to the formal organization of the 
ICFTU in 1949. Excerpts from the 
report on the organization of this im- 
portant world federation of free trade 
unions follow: 

The relentless fight waged by 
The American Federation of Labor 
against the creation, organization, 
and continuation of the WFTU was 
not a mere negative struggle. There 
can be nothing more positive and 
constructive than the defeat and era- 
dication of destructive and totalita- 
rian elements in the body-politic of 
organized labor. The elimination of 
the dangerous virus calling itself 
Communism, Nazism, Fascism, Fa- 
langism, Peronism, or any other spe- 
cie of totalitarianism—twentieth cen- 
tury slavery in fact—and the coun- 
teracting and overcoming of its costly 
ravages especially at the expense of 
organized labor is the primary and 
absolute prerequisite for the very 
survival, let alone the continued suc- 
cess and progress, of free trade un- 
ionism and all human decency and 
liberty. The American Federation of 
Labor is highly gratified that its drive 
against the Kremlin’s monstrous mili- 
tary espionage agency, the WFTU, 
has borne fruit and that the free trade 
union organizations are now ready 
for a fundamental and sound realign- 
ment leading to the organization of a 
genuine world organization of the 
bona fide trade unions. 

In this sense, the International La- 
bor Relations Committee has been 
striving to secure the affiliation of 
the maximum number of A. F. of L. 
international unions to the various 
trade secretariats. Toward this end, 
we have actively participated in the 
Trade Union Advisory Committee of 
the Office of European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC), with a view of 
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securing European Labor’s most ac- 
tive voice in and contribution to the 
economic recovery of the continent. 


Above all, in furtherance of sound 
world unity of free labor and genuine 
international labor solidarity and co- 
operation for freedom, economic well- 
being, social justice, and lasting peace, 
we have continuously striven for the 
organization of a united world fed- 
eration of free trade unions. In a 
series of declarations, the Executive 
Council and its International Labor 
Relations Committee have offered defi- 
nite principles and suggested positive 
proposals and policies for the organi- 
zation and effective functioning of 
such a healthy world labor union. 


The Executive Council authorized 
President Green, on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor, to 
join forces with all the free trade 
unions of the world in the formation 
of a new world trade union movement. 
Therefore, at the invitation of the 
British Trades Union Congress, Presi- 
dent Green delegated official A. F. of 
L. representatives to attend the pro- 
visional conference to form a new 
world trade union movement, which 
was held in Geneva, June 25 and 26, 
1949. 

The organizations represented at 
the provisional conference totaled a 
membership of approximately 47 mil- 
lion. There were 119 representatives 
from 34 national centers, 12 unaffili- 
ated trade union bodies, the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats, Trade Un- 
ion Center in Exile, and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, who were present as observ- 
ers. 

A Committee on Standing Orders 
and Credentials was elected. During 
the discussion of subjects on the 
agenda, most every delegation had a 
representative speaker. The principal 
points set forth by Secretary Meany 
of the A. F. of L. were: 


1. The existing vacuum in the field 


— 
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of world labor must be filled by 
the organized unity of free la- 
bor. The threat of totalitarian- 
ism must be met and thrown 
back by uniting together the non- 
Communist trade unionists. 


2. The new international trade 
union body must be divorced 
completely from big power poli- 
tics. The rights and privileges 
of both large and small trade 
union centers must be fully rec- 
ognized. 

3. The International Trade Secre- 

tariats must be drawn into the 
preparations and organization of 
this new world labor organiza- 
tion from the very beginning, 
thus maintaining and guaran- 
teeing their independent auton- 
omy as well as sound relations 
between the two international 
bodies. 
4. There must be created a 
truly world-wide organization 
not confined merely to Europe 
and/or America but embracing 
Asian, South American and 
African areas of the world. 


A summation of the many speeches 
made during the conference reveal 
the following major points: 


1. Almost complete agreement on 
the need for creating a new In- 
ternational based upon free 
trade unionism and the urgent 
need to resist the world attacks 
of the Cominform through the 
WFETU. 


2. The acceptance of the four basic 
principles enunciated in George 
Meanys speech. This was espe- 
cially brought out in the speech 
of Hiler Jensen of Denmark 
who allied himself completely 
with the point of view of the 
A. F. of L. on this question. 


3. Agreement on the need for 
closer relationships with the In- 
ternational Trade Secretariats 
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and fuller participation in the 
work of the new International. 


4. General agreement on the need 
for the location of the new or- 
ganization in a small country in 
Western Europe. The majority 
opinion seems to be in favor of 
Brussels. 


5. Great emphasis on the need for 
autonomy of national organiza- 
tions, but also emphasis on the 
need for developing general in- 
ternational policy which the na- 
tional organizations would fol- 
low and support. 


6. Acceptance of the need for re- 
gional organizations and activ- 
ity although agreeing on a cen- 
tral organization based upon 
national centers. It is interest- 
ing to note that Vincent Tew- 
son of the TUC supported this 
approach. 


7. The voice of the Far East and 
other under-developed areas was 
especially in evidence, and there 
was more attention paid in the 
speeches of everyone to the 
problems of these areas. 


The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee revealed four outstanding pro- 
tests. The Argentine CGT, objected 
to the seating of the anti-Peron or- 
ganization “Comité Obrero Accion 
Sindical Independiente”; Lebanon 
challenged the credentials of Israel 
on the grounds that Histradut was 
still affiliated to the WFTU; the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha (India) challenged 
the credentials of the INTUC (India) 
as being government-dominated; and 
the Chinese representatives protested 
against their status as observers and 
argued for the status of delegates. 


At the close of the various speeches 
made, the Credentials Committee re- 
ported proposals that all credentials 
be granted, and that the Chinese be 
given the status of delegate since 
there was no time in which to com- 
plete any real investigation. The right 
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to send invitations for the future 
World Trade Union Congress was left 
to the Continuation Committee. When 
the report was offered for adoption, 
the delegates from the Argentinian 
CGT informed the conference that if 
the Credentials Committee’s report is 
accepted, permitting the anti-Peron 
organization to remain as bona fide 
delegate, it would be necessary for 
them to withdraw from the confer- 
ence. When the report was adopted, 
the delegates of the CGT of Argen- 
tina withdrew. 


The Continuation Committee was 
elected to meet in London August 25, 
to draft a tentative constitution to be 
submitted to the first official Congress 
of the new World labor movement 
sometime between November 10th and 
November 30th. The location of the 
Congress will be decided by the Con- 
tinuation Committee. 


A draft committee was elected to 
prepare a declaration of principles 
for the conference. The committee 
made its report after lengthy discus- 
sions and it was decided to recommend 
the adoption, by the conference, of 
the following statement of principle: 


This conference recognizes: the 
imperative need for an effective 
means of collaboration and consul- 
tation between the free and demo- 
cratic trade union movements of 
the world; it shall seek to ensure 
close contact between the free and 
democratic trade union movements 
throughout the world; the provi- 
sion of assistance in the establish- 
ment and development of trade un- 
ion organizations in economically 
and socially under-developed coun- 
tries; the furtherance of peace be- 
tween nations of the world; the 
guaranteeing of fundamental hu- 
man rights; and to seek association 
with such international organiza- 
tions, both governmental and non- 
governmental as will further the 
aims of the international trade un- 
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ion organization in protecting and 
developing the interests of the peo- 
ple generally; to pay particular at- 
tention to the economic, social, and 
cultural interests of the popula- 
tions of war-devastated countries 
and the rebuilding of their econo- 
mies; to ensure full employment 
and to increase the standard of liv- 
ing of the peoples throughout the 
world, particularly through the de- 
velopment of backward countries 
and non-self-governing territories. 


The committee further recommend- 
ed that a Preparatory Committee be 
elected which would prepare a ten- 
tative constitution for submission to 
the first Congress. 


The conference was brought to a 
close by the chairman of _ the 
conference, who stated that the 
groundwork had been laid for the 
creation of an International Trade 
Union Movement which would be 
strong because of its love of liberty, 
freedom, and democracy, and that the 
new International Trade Union Move- 
ment would be independent of polit- 
ical parties and governments. 


(1950, p. 451) Your committee 
recommends wholehearted approval of 
the fruitful efforts of the Executive 
Council, its International Labor Re- 
lations Committee, the Free Trade 
Union Committee and the various 
A. F. of L. representatives toward in- 
suring and speeding the breakup of 
the WFTU, which never was anything 
else but an instrument of Soviet im- 
perialism and totalitarian Commu- 
nism. 


It would be extremely difficult to 
exaggerate the damage done to eco- 
nomic reconstruction in the democra- 
tic countries of Europe by this tool 
of the Cominform at the height of its 
strength. It would be dangerous folly 
to underestimate the damage and sa- 
botage this Kremlin-controlled appar- 
atus, even in its much weakened con- 
dition, can still inflict on economic 
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restoration and national security in 
the Western European lands. Indeed, 
today, there is no longer even the 
slightest excuse for any self-respect- 
ing free trade union organization to 
continue affiliation or have anything 
to do with this notorious Russian fifth 
column agency. Hence, we appeal par- 
ticularly to those bona fide trade union 
bodies of France, Italy, and Israel 
that still have relations with the 
so-called WFTU to lose no time in 
severing them. 


Your committee further recommends 
full approval of the active initiative 
maintained by the above mentioned 
A. F. of L. bodies in promoting the 
healthy realignment in the ranks of 
world Labor leading to the holding of 
a foundation congress of a bona fide 
international federation of genuine 
free trade unions. 


Every affiliate and member of the 
A. F. of L. has every reason to be 
proud of the contribution made by 
our delegation to the preliminary con- 
ference held last June at Geneva. It 
is in this spirit and along this line 
that our delegation to the coming 
world congress in London should par- 
ticipate and work. 


To the freedom-loving workers of 
all lands we pledge our full moral and 
material support in behalf of making 
the new world labor body not only a 
truly international federation of free 
trade unions, but a most powerful 
force for peaceful social progress, so- 
cial justice, human freedom, and last- 
ing peace. 


(1950, p. 116) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported the actual formation of 
the new international trade unions 
organization, the ICFTU, and includ- 
ed in the annual report of the E.C. an 
accounting of the first Congress which 
issued a manifesto appealing to all 
workers throughout the world to unite 
within the ranks of the ICFTU. The 
manifesto was included in the report 
of the Executive Committee, and 
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was followed by an accounting of 
the work of the first Congress and 
plans for the immediate future. The 
report of the E.C. under this title 
concluded with the statement that 
“The American Federation of Labor 
has never proved wanting in far- 
sighted progressiveness in any of its 
fields of endeavor. Its activities in the 
establishment of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
have proven another milestone in the 
progress of American trade unions 
and will undoubtedly go down in his- 
tory as one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of our time.” 


(1950, p. 505) The convention ap- 
proved the committee report contain- 
ing the following: 

The creation of the ICFTU signifies 
that the activities of the A. F. of L. 
in the international field have become 
even more necessary and important. 


In realization of the above, we rec- 
ommend that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continue its unstinting 
support of international labor soli- 
darity. We should give all of our de- 
votion to the upbuilding of the 
ICFTU as the embodiment and organ- 
ized expression of the free world la- 
bor movement, as the inspiring hope 
of social justice, humanity, freedom 
and peace and the mighty bulwark 
against all forms of totalitarian des- 
potism, imperialist aggression and 
war. 

In recommending the approval of 
the Executive Committee Report on 
this subject we wish also to commend 
our officers and representatives to the 
London Congress for the splendid 
services they have rendered in bring- 
ing the ICFTU into existence. 


(1951, p. 10) The president of the 
A. F. of L. in his keynote speech to 
the convention said: 


In order to supplement that posi- 
tion we have contributed toward the 
development and establishment of a 
free trade union movement through- 
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out the world. You will recall that 
following World War No. II, when 
the great, free democratic interna- 
tional movement was forced to liqui- 
date, Russia took advantage of the 
situation and organized a Communist 
international labor movement. It in- 
vited the representatives of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress and the 
representatives of a movement in 
America dual to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to participate in the 
forming of this dual Communistic in- 
ternational labor movement. We re- 
fused. Some of the other countries 
accepted the invitation because they 
were not aware of the facts. It wasn’t 
long until they learned what the facts 
were, what Russia’s objective was, 
and as a result of it they were 
through. 


Then just a few years ago we called 
a conference in London and there we 
established a free democratic interna- 
tional trade union movement. The 
Communists were denied the privilege 
of meeting with us at that meeting in 
London, and there were none of them 
there. 


Now, what is the result? Within a 
period of about three years we have 
established a free, democratic trade 
union movement throughout the world, 
and only a few weeks ago at the con- 
ference of that movement held in the 
city of Milan, Italy, representatives of 
60,000,000 free, democratic trade un- 
ionists met and transacted business— 
a great army. That is how our move- 
ment has grown and expanded since 
it was formed just a few years ago. 


This movement will serve two pur- 
poses—it will serve as an agency 
through which the standard of life 
and living of the workers throughout 
the world can and will be lifted to 
high and still higher levels. It will 
serve to promote increases in wages, 
improvement in conditions of employ- 
ment, and in addition to that it will 
serve to develop and establish between 
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employer and employee throughout 
the world collective bargaining. 


It will stand as a great, strong 
movement in opposition to the exten- 
sion of Communism throughout the 
world. It is not enough that we fight 
to keep it out of America alone; we 
must be associated with a movement 
that has for its purpose the preven- 
tion of the extension of Communism 
in any nation in the world. 

Now, the people of America have 
reason to feel more satisfied, more 
secure when they learn that this great 
labor movement has established a 
free, democratic international trade 
union movement embracing all the 
countries of the world, and I am con- 
fident that the workers represented in 
this international labor movement will 
stand as uncompromisingly in opposi- 
tion to Communism as the American 
Federation of Labor stands in oppo- 
sition to Communism here in America. 


(1951, p. 88) The E.C. reported on 
the voluntary relinquishment by the 
A. F. of L. of consultative status in 
the United Nations when the ICFTU 
was organized. 


Our relinquishment of that status 
in and relationship to the UN now 
places the duties and responsibilities 
of defending Labor’s rights and 
those of the free trade unions, as well 
as promoting the hopes and aspira- 
tions of free workers throughout the 
world upon the shoulders of the 
ICFTU. To that end, Secretary Old- 
enbroek has appointed A. F. of L. and 
C.I.0. representatives of the ICFTU. 
In addition, a branch office has been 
created in New York City to facilitate 
and enhance the work involved. 

(1951, p. 472) Your Committee on 
International Relations has consid- 
ered thoroughly the section of the 


Executive Council Report on the 
ICFTU. We heartily indorse its 
analysis and evaluation of the 


progress of this great world body of 
free Labor. We are particularly 
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pleased to commend to your attention 
and appreciation, the Executive Coun- 
cil statement that “The decisions and 
principles adopted (at the recent 
Milan Congress) reveal a tremendous 
development toward the adoption of 
an all-out fundamental anti-totalita- 
rian position. . . . This was demon- 
strated by the final adoption of the 
resolution . . . based on the report 
submitted by Secretary George Meany 
on the point of the agenda dealing 
with the totalitarian menace.” 


These are days of tension and trav- 
ail. A powerful dictatorial govern- 
ment with a world-wide network of 
fifth columnists and dupes, is work- 
ing tirelessly to pit people against 
people, race against race, to promote 
destructive social conflict and chaos, 
and to plunge mankind into another 
devastating conflagration. At such 
time, the forces dedicated to freedom, 
human decency, social justice, better 
life and peace, can take much heart 
and encouragement from the historic 
Second Congress of the ICFTU, its 
decisions and actions taken in the 
name of more than fifty million mem- 
bers of every race, creed and color in 
sixty countries of every continent. 


The convention reaffirms its faith 
in this mighty organ of democracy 
and peace, in this resolute fighter for 
ever better working and living condi- 
tions in countries and colonial areas 
where the people are now aspiring to 
their national independence and great- 
er social justice. 

Your committee is especially glad 
to report that the Milan Congress re- 
flected not only great numerical prog- 
ress but also inspiring progress in 
drawing into the active leadership of 
the ICFTU capable and authoritative 
representatives from Asia and under- 
developed countries in other parts of 
the world. 

We specially welcome the unequivo- 
cal rejection by the Milan Congress of 
the WFTU “united front” maneuver 
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as proof beyond challenge that free 
world Labor has come to realize that 
this self-styled labor international is 
only a camouflaged agency of world- 
wide Communist subversion and So- 
viet imperialist aggression. 

The A. F, of L. has been a pioneer 
and builder of this mighty organiza- 
tion. At its recent Congress, your 
delegation made further valuable con- 
tributions to its continued sound de- 
velopment and _ striking progress. 
Through the Executive Council, the 
International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee and the Free Trade Union 
Committee and its representatives 
abroad, the A. F. of L. has been ren- 
dering varied and extensive assistance 
to the ICFTU in building regional 
organizations, aiding missions to dif- 
ferent countries, and expanding its 
activities in all parts of the world. 


We note that our delegation to the 
recent Milan Congress has loyally ad- 
hered to the policy laid down by the 
Executive Council on February 4, 
1949, that in the ICFTU “there must 
be a complete break with the methods 
of big-power politics.” 

In this spirit, we warmly commend 
the work of your representatives in 
the Executive Committee of the 
ICFTU and the A. F. of L. delegation 
to its Second World Congress. 


(1952, p. 114) One of the most im- 
portant successes scored by Russian 
imperialism and its international 
Communist conspiracy was the organi- 
zation of the so-called World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.). 
Through the setting up of this Krem- 
lin fifth column in the ranks of the 
free trade union movement in the 
non-Soviet orbit, Stalin was able to 
mislead additional millions of demo- 
cratic-minded workers as to the ac- 
tual (State-Company-Union) charac- 
ter of the organizations misnamed 
“trade unions” in the totalitarian coun- 
tries. Thereby, he was able to in- 
tensify and expand the false notions 
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of millions of workers outside the 
Soviet sphere about Russia being a 
workers’ country instead of what it 
actually has been and is—an aggres- 
sive, brutal, totalitarian dictatorship 
with an essentially slave labor econ- 
omy. No doubt, one of the primary 
reasons for the present Communist 
domination of the trade union move- 
ments of France and Italy is the in- 
fluence and key positions won by the 
Communists in these bodies during 
the first period of the W.F.T.U. when 
there were millions of non-Communist 
workers in its ranks. 

Conversely, the breakup of the 
W.F.T.U. through more than fifty mil- 
lion free trade unionists leaving its 
fold, constitutes one of the severest 
defeats suffered by the Kremlin and 
its international Communist con- 
spiratorial bands. 


By the same token, the establish- 
ment and growth of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
constitutes an historic forward step 
for the forces of world freedom. 


The A. F. of L. has been tireless 
in its efforts to deal this mortal blow 
to the W.F.T.U. We have been equally 
indefatigable in our activities to cre- 
ate and build the I.C.F.T.U. into a 
dynamic and powerful movement for 
world free trade unionism, for decent 
standards of life and labor, for the 
promotion of democracy in every part 
of the world, and for rallying and 
organizing the working masses of all 
colors, creeds, and nationalities into 
a mighty force for peace. 


But the building of a genuine trade 
union international organization, free 
from past errors, cannot be achieved 
overnight. The A. F. of L. realizes 
that the attainment of firm and effec- 
tive international labor solidarity is 
no simple task. On the road toward 
the attainment of this goal, there were 
bound to arise difficulties and differ- 
ences. It has been and is the policy 
of the A. F. of L. to face frankly all 
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difficulties and differences and to try 
to overcome and settle them in a forth- 
right, democratic and decisive manner. 
Delay and evasion are no solutions and 
can only be harmful in such situations. 


(1952, p. 117) We were most in- 
strumental in preparing the ground 
for and creating the I.C.F.T.U. We 
are in the I.C.F.T.U. as a devoted 
affiliate. We shall continue to be a 
most active affiliate and shall seek to 
meet and clear up any differences, 
which may arise, within the ranks 
and through the I.C.F.T.U. organi- 
zation channels. The progress and 
the experience of the I.C.F.T.U. 
toward fulfilling its historic mission 
—even within the brief period of its 
existence—we consider as invaluable 
assets toward further growth and 
greater headway. Those enemies of 
free labor and democracy who had 
hoped that the A. F. of L. would sep- 
arate itself from the I.C.F.T.U. are 
doomed to severest disappointment. 
The A. F. of L. is determined to con- 
tinue its policy of doing everything 
within its power to help build the 
I.C.F.T.U. into an ever stronger, bet- 
ter and more effective world organiza- 
tion of free labor—into a powerful 
mortal enemy of every brand of totali- 
tarian subversion and aggression. 


(1952, p. 545) We particularly 
draw your attention and commend for 
your full approval the determined ef- 
forts made by the Executive Council to 
help the I.C.F.T.U. play an inde- 
pendent, vigorous, and militant role 
in the struggle to protect and promote 
the democratic rights and social and 
economic interests of labor, human 
liberties and peace in the underdevel- 
oped areas of Asia and Africa as well 
as in the most industrially developed 
countries. We further recommend for 
your wholehearted indorsement the 
firm course pursued by the Executive 
Council in seeking to have the I.C.F. 
T.U. become an ever stronger and 
more effective force for the improve- 
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ment of the standards of life and 
labor, human freedom, and democracy. 

We particularly approve the memo- 
randum of the Executive Council to 
all affiliates designed to strengthen 
the 1.C.F.T.U. and to develop its col- 
lective leadership. 

In this spirit, we call upon the I.C.F. 
T.U. to urge the bona fide free trade 
unions of France to have their gov- 
ernment discontinue its present policy 
of forcing the workers of Algiers and 
Morocco to belong to the Communist- 
controlled C.G.T. of France and in- 
stead to grant these workers the right 
to organize themselves into genuine 
free trade unions of their own na- 
tionals. We further urge the I.C.F. 
T.U. to pledge to the democratic trade 
unionists of Algiers and Morocco that 
after they shall have thus severed 
completely their relations with the 
Communist C.G.T. of France, it will 
welcome them to take their rightful 
place in the international democratic 
labor movement as affiliates of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Neither our government nor our 
labor movement can force countries 
which receive American aid to have a 
just and adequate distribution of the 
benefits accruing from such help. On 
the other hand, the trade unions and 
labor movements of the countries thus 
aided should see to it that their gov- 
ernments and employers pursue eco- 
nomic and industrial policies which 
will enable the working people and 
the nation as a whole, rather than any 
special interests, to enjoy the fruits 
of American help. In the spirit of 
vigorous international labor solidarity 
and in full cooperation with the 
LC.F.T.U. the A. F. of L. will ac- 
tively help all militant struggles con- 
ducted by the workers of these aided 
lands for the achievement of this goal. 

(1953, pp. 25-56, 665) A special 
section of the E.C. Report dealt with 
the A. F. of L. and AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY, with special sub-sec- 
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tions on “A. F. of L. and World La- 
bor”, (LC.F.T.U.) “Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee” and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of Work- 
ers (ORIT). This report covered the 
activities of the A. F. of L. in the 
field. 

The report of the convention com- 
mittee was unanimously approved as 
follows: 

Your Committee on International 
Relations has reviewed these sections 
of the Council Report on World Af- 
fairs dealing with the A. F. of L. and 
American Foreign Policy, the A. F. 
of L. and World Labor and the ac- 
tivities of the Free Trade Union 
Committee im furtherance of A. F. 
of L. policy in foreign affairs and 
international labor relations. 

We recommend your adoption and 
indorsement of these actions. We note 
the contributions made by the A. F. of 
L. toward the development of a con- 
sistent democratic American foreign 
policy. The effective work done under 
the direction of the Executive Council 
by the International Labor Relations 
and Free Trade Union Committees in 
promoting a better understanding of 
the ideals and aims of our country 
and our democratic labor movement 
deserves the fullest commendation by 
the Convention and the most generous 
support of all A. F. of L. affiliates and 
members. In its struggle against 
Communist subversion and aggression 
and in its endeavors to foster in the 
ranks of the international free trade 
union movement the growth of a posi- 
tive and constructive approach un- 
fettered by cliches and dogmas, the 
Executive Council has secured en- 
couraging results during the year. 

We commend the work of the A. F. 
of L. delegation to the Third (Stock- 
holm) World Congress of the inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, (1.C.F.T.U.), and point with 
satisfaction to the headway made by 
the Congress toward broadening the 
base of its leadership and toward 
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more active aid and guidance to the 
workers struggling for better condi- 
tions, human rights and social justice 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain—in 
Latin America, North Africa and Asia 
as well as Eastern Germany. 

We call for full solidarity with and 
active support of the I.C.F.T.U. and 
pledge to continue our efforts to help 
build it into a most effective and mili- 
tant organ for uniting and strengthen- 
ing the ranks of freedom-loving labor 
in its struggle for a world free from 
the pains of hunger and poverty, the 
terror of dictatorship, and the horrors 
of war, 

In the furtherance of this goal we 
propose that: 

1. The 1.C.F.T.U. urge and rally all 
its affiliates to bring to bear their 
fullest pressure on their respective 
governments to have their U.N. dele- 
gations support our proposal for 
United Nations’ action on the flagrant 
violation of human rights in Eastern 
Germany. 

2. The I.C.F.T.U. should survey the 
possibilities of and prepare a practi- 
cal program for international labor 
action against the purchase and dis- 
tribution of goods produced by forced 
labor. 

3. In view of the manifestations of 
revolt behind the Iron Curtain, the re- 
lations between the I.C.F.T.U. and the 
International Center of Free Trade 
Unionists in Exile should be strength- 
ened and it should be assisted in de- 
veloping its underground educational 
activities in behalf of peace, freedom 
arnd social justice behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the wherever there is poverty, oppres- 
sion, and social injustice, there free- 
dom-loving American labor has an 
enemy to defeat. No nation, no coun- 
try, no race is beyond the concern of 
the A. F. of L. in its desire and en- 
deavor for a better world. This is the 
motivating force of all our activities 


in the realm of international affairs 
and in the ranks of world labor. This 
is true humanitarianism, good Ameri- 
canism and genuinely progressive free 
trade unionism. In this spirit, do we 
seek to promote the cause of free trade 
unionism as a bulwark of freedom, 
prosperity and world peace. 


International Cooperation (also see: 
Education and Training) 

(1955, p. 256) There are at present 
a number of Government programs in 
the field of international cultural ex- 
change. These programs are admin- 
istered by the Department of Labor, 
the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and several somewhat independ- 
ent units in these departments. 

In addition under express provision 
in the Smith-Mundt Act a number of 
programs are administered by private 
non-profit organizations, and, under 
contract, by certain universities and 
colleges. 

There is nominally a Board of For- 
eign Scholarships and there are sev- 
eral other advisory bodies working 
in conjunction with these programs. 

There is an urgent need for better 
inter-departmental cooperation for the 
administration of these programs. 

In addition, all of the programs 
need careful reevaluation both as to 
content and administrative procedure. 
One phase, for example, which needs 
careful study is programming foreign 
visitors, in this country. Thus far, 
there seems to have been either no 
careful planning in the routing of the 
visitors or else the planning has been 
done by those with litle appreciation 
of either the objectives of the program 
or the effect of the relation of an ill- 
planned program on both the visitors 
and us, the hosts. It is not unusual 
to have thirty or more visitors from 
abroad suddenly “drop in” on a union 
leader or a school without the slight- 
est indication of the visit having been 
given previously to the prospective 


host. The “host”—he he a union leader 
or school man—is annoyed and the 
guest may never see what he needs 
to see. A well-planned program would 
avoid such problems. Furthermore, 
under the present arrangements the 
same people in the same communities 
are continually being asked to receive 
guests im addition to their regular 
work assignments. Such waste and con- 
fusion results from a lack of planning 
on the part of the Government officials 
and the private agencies picked by 
Government, entrusted with this task. 

We recommend that definite plans 
be formulated by a specially selected 
committee om which labor must be 
represented, to discuss the problems 
involved m these programs, and that 
such a committee, in cooperation with 
interested governmental agencies, be 
asked to hold an imter-deparimental 
conference at which the many phases 
of these programs—hboth content and 
administrative procedure — be care 
fully re-examined. 

Tf admimistraiive rulings cannot 
brig about a more effective means 
of conducting these = then 
legislative action should be sought. 
Legislation must be sought to assure 
labor representation on the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and other 
similar agencies at the mext session 
of Congress as a first step im this 
program. 

We would further emphasize that 
the confirmed policy of the Federation 
be strictly observed: that all assign- 
ments made in behalf or im the name 
of the Federation be cleared through 
the Commitice om International Re 
lations and the Committee on Educa- 
tion, of the Federation. 

Im spite of these problems of ad- 
ministration, substantial progress is 
being made im assisting foreign visi 
tors. - 

International Federation of Trade 
Unions—(1924, p. 304) 

We deem it mecessary to here state 
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that the principal causes of our dis- 
Federation of Trade Unions were (2) 
the abolition of the strict autonomy of 
each affiliated center. Formerly the 
law provided that no paramount or 
fundamentally basie question could be 
adopted except by the comsent of each 
affliated center. 

(b) Introduction of 2 resolution 
which was adopted which provided for 
the socialization of the raw materials 
of all eoumtries for use im the recom 
struction and rehabilitation of Euro- 
pean countries. 

(c) The raising of the per capita 
tax to am extent that made it pro- 
hibitive. Because of the deflated eur- 
rency of Europe and our standard unit 
value remaining ai par, this would 
have exacted a contribution from the 
A. PF. of L. which it seemed to us was 
unatir and out of proportion fo the 
amounts paid by other afmliaied cen- 
ters. 

We are hopeful for the fulfillment 
of our heretofore and now expressed 
desire for such afmliation and are more- 
over inspired by the successful corre 
spondence so far conducted that this 
desirable end is not im the far distant 
future. 

(1926, p. 62) Though correspond- 
ence has been continued with the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Un- 
ions as yet there has beem no agree 
ment upom the differences that pre 
vent the affiliation of the A. F. of L. 
to the Amsterdam Imiernational The 
Amsterdam International has been 
standing splendidly im defense of trade 
union principles agaist all appeals to 
compromise with Communist groups. 
The good will and support of Amer? 
can Tcleer are with the organizaiion 
in this position. We trust that even- 
tually 2 mutually satisfactory basis 
for reafiliation will be developed. 

We feel deeply the interdependence 
of the welfare and imteresis of lebor 
internationally. Om our own conti 
nent we have found boundary lmes 
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no termination of industrial and labor 
organization. World organization of 
markets and industries must be 
parallelled by world-wide cooperation 
between labor organizations. 

During the recent months we have 
had appeals for aid from the British 
miners on strike. Theirs was an ex- 
traordinary need that went straight 
to the hearts of those who knew the 
poverty and problems of the miners. 
We accordingly issued an appeal on 
their behalf. 

We gave every possible aid to the 
labor commission sent to the United 
States jointly by the Trades Union 
Congress and the British miners’ un- 
ions, giving members of the commis- 
sion credentials and helping them to 
plan and organize their work. 

(P. 360) A. F. of L. approves of 
the action of the E. C. in continuing 
its correspondence with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions but 
regrets to learn that so far no agree- 
ment has been reached that satisfies 
the justified demands made upon 
which the A. F. of L. predicates its 
willingness to affiliate. 

We note, however, with satisfaction 
that the International Federation of 
Trade Unions has been a potential 
factor and stalwart bulwark in re- 
straining the machinations of the 
Communist groups and that it has 
refused to submerge constructive trade 
union principles to Communist ac- 
tivities. 

We express the hope and hazard the 
opinion that ultimately the organized 
labor movement of the world will be in 
full accord on the question of trade 
union principles and activities. We 
look forward with anticipated pleasure 
to the time when organized labor will 
be fully united and affiliated to the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Un- 
ions and, in which the principles and 
fundamental philosophy of trade un- 
ions will be fully adhered to. 


(1927, pp. 104, 416) Our Detroit 
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Convention expressed the hope that 
eventually a mutually satisfactory 
basis for reaffiliation with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
should be developed. We regret that 
as yet we cannot report any progress 
toward that desired point. Corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of the 
International Federation of Trade Un- 
ions has continued. The question of 
affiliation absorbed the major part of 
that correspondence. Following is an 
extract from a letter from the presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. to the secre- 
tary of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions: “You will recall 
that you were advised some time ago 
that the amount of tax required from 
the members of the A. F. of L. in order 
to become affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, 
and the voting rules of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions 
which enabled a minority of the 
membership affiliated to develop and 
declare the policies of your organiza- 
tion, prevented the A. F. of L. from 
becoming affiliated. 

“These obstacles still remain. It is 
my opinion that favorable considera- 
tion on the part of the A. F. of L. to 
affiliation with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions will not be 
given until these obstacles are over- 
come.” 

To this the secretary replied: 
“T am exceedingly sorry that your 
reply on the subject of affiliation 
with our International is not of a 
kind which will help to bring us closer 
together. The question of the affilia- 
tion fees is so difficult that I can see 
no solution for it. At this moment, 
when unemployment is so widespread 
in Europe, the total membership of 
our International is too small to make 
it possible for us to reduce the affili- 
ation fees. It might however be more 
possible if we were to increase our 
membership through your affiliation 
with us, and were then to reconsider 
the question of the extent to which we 
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could meet the various demands pre- 
sented to us. 

“As you are aware our machinery 
has been framed on the basis of a 
20-million membership, whereas at the 
moment there are only about 18. It is 
my earnest hope that the Economic 
Conference may take the decision 
which will do something to diminish 
the unemployment in Europe within 
a few years, so that we may see some 
increase of membership. Only under 
such circumstances, would it be possi- 
ble to consider a reduction of affilia- 
tion fees. 

“As for the second question, it is 
quite impossible for a minority to de- 
termine the policy of our Interna- 
tional. But I have already proposed 
once or twice that we should discuss 
this question together, because I do 
consider it possible for us to meet 
your wishes by modifying our rules 
in the direction desired by you, that is 
to say, by defining the competence of 
the respective governing bodies more 
fully and with greater precision. It 
is obvious that a certain degree of 
freedom must be left to our Executive 
Committee for action under certain 
circumstances; but it would of course 
be possible to take measures for obvi- 
ating the particular danger which you 
fear; although I may add that no 
instance of the kind has occurred 
since the Executive Committee was 
set up. It is difficult to negotiate these 
matters by correspondence, although 
I am prepared to do my best to reach 
some solution of the difficulty by this 
method. If you do not think this possi- 
ble, I really see no way of realizing 
my very earnest desire that the A. F. 
of L. should join forces with us, which 
would greatly strengthen our hands 
and enable us to serve the cause of de- 
mocracy with greater effectiveness.” 

(1928, pp. 96,341) Correspondence 
took -place during the past year with 
the officers of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions relative to 
the affiliation of the A. F. of L. with 
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that organization. However, no defi- 
nite understanding was reached re- 
garding the points of difference which 
caused the withdrawal of the A. F. 
of L. some years ago from aftliation 
with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The question of absolute autonomy 
in any relationship which may be 
established between the A. F. of L. 
and the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, is one of fundamental 
importance to the A. F. of L. Until 
this question is finally settled to the 
complete satisfaction of the A. F. 
of L. there is no possibility that the 
A. F. of L. will become affiliated with 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The other question of per capita tax 
to be paid by affiliated organizations 
is regarded as a question of impor- 
tance, but is not of the same im- 
portance as the question of autonomy. 


Our interest in the organized labor 
movement of Europe and Great Bri- 
tain, and the welfare of the workers 
abroad, remains unabated. We have 
taken a lively interest in all trade un- 
ion developments which have taken in 
all the countries over which the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
exercises jurisdiction. We are glad to 
welcome the representatives of or- 
ganized labor from continental Eu- 
rope who come to America as visitors 
and to extend to them every courtesy 
and assistance possible. We wish the 
working people of Europe to under- 
stand that we will continue to mani- 
fest a sympathetic interest in all of 
their work and efforts to promote the 
economic, social and industrial wel- 
fare of working men and women in 
all the countries represented through 
affiliation with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

(P. 341) No definite understanding 
has been reached on the fundamental 
principles which caused the A. F. 
of L. to withhold active affiliation in 
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the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. The question of autonomy is 
now, as formerly, the stumbling block 
to active affiliation. We demand strict 
autonomy as the condition of affilia- 
tion. 


Europe has its problems which in 
a number of instances differ mater- 
ially from ours. The immigration and 
emigration question, the tariff issue, 
the use of and free access to certain 
raw materials, the kind of politics 
and the action thereon, are some of 
the issues and questions that cause 
differences among peoples and na- 
tions. Under such conditions, we can- 
not agree to be bound by a majority 
vote on the vital questions that are 
inseparably associated with and are 
a part of our own destiny. 


(1929, pp. 108, 394) There has been 
no progress in establishing interna- 
tional labor relations. The conditions 
that made necessary our withdrawal 
from the International Federation of 
Trade Unions still maintain. 


The A. F. of L. is appreciative of 
the value of constructive machinery 
for dealing with problems and rela- 
tions. Such agencies are essential to 
orderly progress in relations between 
nations and special group interests, 
and organization in furtherance of 
constructive principles means progress 
in advancing related interests. Work- 
ers in each separate country gain by 
higher wages and higher standards of 
living for the workers in all other 
countries. 


(1935, p. 156) Wage earners of 
various countries were first united 
internationally in the International 
Workingmen’s Association which was 
organized in 1864. This organization 
was primarily in support of revolu- 
tionary purposes and was superseded 
in 1889 by the Second Internationale, 
which was primarily socialistic. One 
of the primary objectives of the Sec- 
ond Internationale was solidarity of 
the workers of all countries against 
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war. Hence, the organization broke 
down during the period of the World 
War. 

The Third Internationale was the 
result of a meeting of socialists and 
labor leaders at Berne, anticipating 
the close of the war. This conference 
appointed a commission for the recon- 
struction of the Internationale. 
Meanwhile, a movement for an inter- 
national organization of workers by 
trade union organization began to 
take definite form in 1889-90. There 
was an international organization of 
typographical workers in 1889. In 
1890 the miners of five countries 
formed the International Miners Fed- 
eration. By 1900 there were seven- 
teen international trade secretariats, 
more or less rudimentary in form. 
This movement was given further im- 
petus by the consolidation of union 
organizations in various countries, 


British and French trade unionists 
resented the domination of socialists 
in the Second Internationale. In 1900 
the French trade unionists invited 
the national trade union organiza- 
tions in foreign countries to a meet- 
ing in Paris, which was attended by a 
few delegates from Italy and Eng- 
land. The next year the Danish Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions called a sim- 
ilar conference for Denmark, which 
was attended by trade union officials 
from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Germany, Belgium, France and 
England. Carl Legien of Germany be- 
came the leader in shaping this inter- 
national trade union development. 
Conferences the next year in Stutt- 
gart were followed by a third confer- 
ence in Dublin in 1903, where the In- 
ternational Secretariat of National 
Trade Union Centers was formally 
established to meet biennially. Legien 
was made international secretary. 


After several years of correspond- 
ence, Samuel Gompers, then president 
of the A. F. of L., represented the 
A. F. of L. unofficially at the meet- 
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ing of the secretariat in Paris in 
1909. In 1910 the A, F. of L. became 
a member of the International Sec- 
retariat. 

When the world war broke out there 
were high hopes that through the In- 
ternational Secretariat, Labor could 
exercise powerful influence for peace. 
This hope proved completely unfound- 
ed. Various efforts by the Allies and 
by Germany were made toward a con- 
ference of labor leaders during the 
war, but there was no general meet- 
ing until after the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles, when a confer- 
ence was called in Amsterdam for the 
purpose of reorganizing the Interna- 
tional Secretariat. This conference 
drafted a new charter and adopted 
the name, International Federation of 
Trade Unions. The A. F. of L. was 
represented in this conference and at 
the first meeting under the new char- 
ter which immediately followed. There 
were 91 delegates present, represent- 
ing 14 countries, with a membership 
of approximately 18,000,000 wage 
earners. Wartime emotions dominated 
much of the discussion and prevented 
unity of action. The headquarters 
were transferred from Germany to 
Amsterdam and later removed to 
Paris. Through the support of the 
A. F. of L., W. A. Appleton of the 
British Federation of Trade Unions 
was elected president over Carl 
Legien. 

In October, 1919, the General Ex- 
ecutive of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, simultaneously 
with the first International Labor 
Conference constituted under Part 
XIII of the Versailles Treaty, held a 
conference in Washington. The work 
of the IFTU became increasingly po- 
litical as workers of various countries 
became involved in revolutionary or 
reactionary developments. 

During 1920-21 the IFTU was ac- 
tive in the Hungarian boycott, the 
embargo on arms against Poland, and 
various plans for socialization. The 
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A. F. of L. believed that preoccupa- 
tion with these political purposes pre- 
vented concentration on trade union 
activity. 

After the Communists secured con- 
trol in Russia and formed a Commu- 
nists’ internationale for the extension 
of Communist propaganda in other 
countries, the IFTU became the lead- 
er of an international defense of the 
trade union movement against the 
Communists in all countries. When 
the Communists, intending to bore 
from within, applied for affiliation to 
Amsterdam, they were denied mem- 
bership except upon the ground that 
they would cease their attacks on the 
IFTU and its leaders, and that they 
would declare their willingness to 
fight war and reaction in their own 
land, and that the All Russian Council 
of Trade Unions separate itself from 
the Communist party and Soviet goy- 
ernment. 

The International Federation of 
Trade Unions became the spearhead 
of the free trade union movement in 
Europe and opposed everywhere, es- 
pecially at Geneva, recognition of 
Communist and Fascist labor organ- 
izations as bona fide representatives 
of wage earners. 

The A. F. of L. withdrew from the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions in 1921. One of the main dif- 
ferences between the A. F. of L. and 
the Labor movements of other coun- 
tries with regard to the IFTU was 
that American Labor regarded the or- 
ganization as primarily a clearing 
center for information. European 
workers expected the organization to 
be active in their strikes and in their 
political movements. The U.S. be- 
lieved that the dues assessed by Am- 
sterdam were higher than were war- 
ranted by the benefits to American 
workers. They also were opposed to 
the practice of European officers in 
signing the names of those in execu- 
tive capacity to documents to which 
personal consent had not been given. 
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The proposal for American reaffilia- 
tion to the IFTU has been repeatedly 
raised. It is now being pressed in 
order to get the cooperation of Ameri- 
can workers actively against Fascist 
developments in Europe. The IFTU 
opposed the recognition of represent- 
atives from Fascist labor organiza- 
tions. It issued a circular during the 
Saar plebescite pointing out to wage 
earners of the Saar region that re- 
union with Germany meant loss of 
rights as trade unionists. It issued a 
circular protesting against the policy 
of the Spanish Government for Span- 
ish Workers. 

The A. F. of L. officially gave the 
following reasons for refusal to affili- 
ate with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions: 

First: that the new constitution 
completely abrogated the principle 
of complete autonomy for each na- 
tional trade union federation. 

Second: that through the issu- 
ance of appeals and proclamations 
the executive body of the Interna- 
tional Federation had committed 
the Federation to a revolutionary 
principle to which the A. F. of L. is 
and always has been uncompromis- 
ingly opposed and to which no la- 
bor movement guided by democratic 
ideals could give approval. 

Third: that a system of dues had 
been adopted which would place up- 
on the A. F. of L. a heavy and un- 
bearable expense. 

Considerable correspondence has oc- 
curred on these three points but the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions at no time made complete re- 
sponse to these difficulties. However, 
because of the fact that the Inter- 
nation Federation of Trade Unions is 
the agency through which European 
workers are making their general 
fight against state controlled labor 
organizations, the A. F. of L. is again 
requested to consider affiliation with 
this organization, 
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The following facts about the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Un- 
ions are essential to an understanding 
of what affiliation would mean. The 
International Federation has two 
types of members—national labor cen- 
ters and international trade organiza- 
tions. The national labor centers of 
the following countries are members: 
South Africa, Southwest Africa, Ar- 
gentine, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechslovakia, Denmark, Dutch East 
Indies, Esthonia, France, Finland, 
Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Hun- 
gary, India, Luxembourg, Memal, Pal- 
estine, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Dant- 
zig. Only one national center of any 
one country is eligible to membership. 

The trade secretariats include not 
only industrial workers but agricul- 
tural laborers, clerical and office work- 
ers, public service and government 
employees. Their place in the struc- 
ture of the IFTU is on an agreed divi- 
sion of functions. The main body of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions is the spokesman of the gen- 
eral international interests of Labor, 
while the function of the trade secre- 
tariats is to protect the particular in- 
terests of their respective trades or 
industries. The secretariats are en- 
tirely independent in their internal 
affairs; but they obligate themselves 
in matters affecting other trades or 
the IFTU as a whole to consult the 
IFTU and to carry out the general 
policies of the International. 

The headquarters of the IFTU are 
in Paris, in charge of a general sec- 
retary. The executive has at least six 
meetings a year, the expenses of 
which are paid by the IFTU. The 
International issues a magazine at 
irregular intervals, and press reports 
in six languages. It has made finan- 
cial grants to national centers, the 
extent of which has been recently re- 
duced for financial reasons. 

The General Council consists of the 
members of the Executive Committee 
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and a delegate from each affiliated 
country, and meets once a year. Na- 
tional centers pay the expenses of 
their delegates. Trade secretariats 
meet once a year, the time and place 
being linked up with the meeting of 
the general executive. The executive 
of the IFTU convenes and presides 
over the meetings. 

The IFTU has actively cooperated 
in the work of the International Labor 
Office. The general secretary has 
maintained the closest relations with 
the workers group of the governing 
body of the International Labor Office 
and the workers’ delegates to inter- 
national conferences. The secretary 
issues questionnaires based on the 
subjects on the agenda for interna- 
tional labor conferences and national 
centers and international trade secre- 
tariats. In order to compile the views 
of these various organizations the sec- 
retary arranges conferences of Labor 
delegates from the various countries 
to international labor conferences to 
promote solidarity and understanding 
between the Labor members of the 
conference. 

The International Federation of 
Trade Unions has been recently active 
on the following program: 

Disarmament action and the agita- 
tion against war; fight against reac- 
tion and Fascism; educational work 
through a special Youth Committee; 
International Committee of Trade 
Union Women. 

The dues of national centers are 12 
French francs per year per 100 mem- 
bers, based on the registered member- 
ship on January 1st of the year for 
which dues are payable and payments 
shall be made quarterly. The executive 
is given authority, however, to reduce 
the dues of national centers of non- 
European countries which are not in a 
position to pay the normal affiliation 
fees. 

The first constitutent congress of 
the IFTU was convened in Amster- 
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dam, Holland, on July 28, 1919. There 
were 91 delegates at this congress, 
representing 14 countries and a mem- 
bership of 17,740,000 workers. On 
January 1, 1933, the membership of 
the IFTU was given as 13,710,206. 
The membership of July 1, 1934, was 
8,145,780. 

(P. 717) A new situation now con- 
fronts the trade union movement the 
world over. The growth of dictator- 
ships has been a powerful threat to 
the free trade union movement every- 
where. One of the first actions taken 
by the Nazis, for example, was to 
liquidate the labor movement as the 
most effective method of suppressing 
opposition and mass protest. A simi- 
lar procedure has been followed in 
other countries where dictatorships 
have been set up. Unless there can be 
created some effective vehicle for in- 
ternational labor solidarity, the trade 
union movement may be further seri- 
ously weakened in those countries ad- 
joining these dictatorships and over 
which they exercise such profound 
economic influence. 

In the second place, there is the 
threat of war which becomes a more 
serious menace with the growth of 
dictatorship. The power of interna- 
tional organized labor is perhaps the 
most effective instrument to stand 
athwart the path of such dictatorships 
and their imperialistic plans. 

In the third place, the membership 
of the American Government and 
American Labor in the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva makes 
necessary the development of every 
device which will increase the effec- 
tiveness of the voice of American La- 
bor in the development of interna- 
tional labor standards. The work of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions has been invaluable to the 
trade unions in connection with the 
work of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. The Executive Committee 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions analyze the agenda and 
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reports before each annual conference 
with great care; they organize cau- 
cuses of the workers’ groups at such 
conferences and, in general, serve as 
a steering committee on labor strat- 
egy. In fact, the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions serves the 
workers’ groups at these conferences 
much as do the Employers’ Federation 
serve the employers’ group. 

The time has arrived to re-examine 
the basis of reaffiliation of the A. F. 
of L. with the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The president 
of the A. F. of L. is empowered to 
initiate discussions with the officers of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions to see if such a basis of ac- 
commodation cannot be found, and 
the E.C. is given power to act upon 
such reaffiliation if the discussions in- 
itiated by the president of the A. F. 
of L. prove to disclose a basis of 
effective cooperation. 

(1987, pp. 195, 628) At the close 
of the world war the forces of organ- 
ized labor, after a series of fruitless 
efforts to create an effective reorgan- 
ization of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, finally succeed- 
ed in 1919 in drafting a new charter. 
For the first two years the A. F. of L. 
served as a member of this organiza- 
tion and participated in its delibera- 
tions and shared in its financial sup- 
port. 

It became clear, however, that with 
the trend in the policy of the IFTU 
and with its increasing emphasis up- 
on political propaganda it was not 
only departing from its original pur- 
pose but was in fact, if not in theory, 
invading the integrity of its compo- 
nent organizations. Accordingly, the 
A. F. of L. withdrew in 1921 on the 
following three counts: 

First: That the new constitution 
completely abrogated the principle of 
complete autonomy for each national 
trade union federation. 


Second: That through the issuance 
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of appeals and proclamations the ex- 
ecutive body of the international fed- 
eration had committed the federation 
to a revolutionary principle, to which 
the A. F. of L is and always has been 
uncompromisingly opposed and to 
which no labor movement guided by 
democratic ideals could give approval. 

Third: That a system of dues had 
been adopted which would place upon 
the A. F, of L. a heavy and unbear- 
able expense, 

Since that time, however, there 
have been friendly relations between 
the A. F. of L. and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and re- 
peated efforts have been made both 
during the presidency of the late Sam- 
uel Gompers and under the present 
president to discover a basis for re- 
affiliation. Hardly a convention has 
passed in this intervening period 
without having one or more resolu- 
tions introduced into the convention 
of the A. F. of L. urging reaffiliation. 

In 1934, at the San Francisco Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., the secre- 
tary of the British Trades Union 
Congress and the president of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Un- 
ions, gave a memorable address on the 
subject of Fascism and outlined some- 
thing of the valiant efforts of the 
IFTU to serve as the spearhead for 
the free trade union movement in 
Europe. The result of his address and 
subsequent conferences made a deep 
impression upon the officers and mem- 
bers of the Federation. 

At the Atlantic City Convention in 
1935 the E.C. made an extended re- 
port about the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, its early his- 
tory, its present structure and func- 
tions, and its dues and present mem- 
bership. The Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, prompted by the 
foregoing facts, reported in part as 
follows: 

“A new situation now confronts the 
trade union movement the world over. 
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The growth of dictatorships has been 
a powerful threat to the free trade 
union movement everywhere. One of 
the first actions taken by the Nazis, 
for example, was to liquidate the la- 
bor movement as the most effective 
method of suppressing opposition and 
mass protest. A similar procedure has 
been followed in other countries where 
dictatorships have been set up. Un- 
less there can be created some effec- 
tive vehicle for international labor 
solidarity, the trade union movement 
may be further seriously weakened in 
those countries adjoining these dic- 
tatorships and over which they exer- 
cise such profound economic influence. 


“In the second place, there is the 
threat of war which becomes a more 
serious menace with the growth of 
dictatorship. The power of interna- 
tional organized labor is perhaps the 
most effective instrument to stand 
athwart the path of such dictatorships 
and their imperialistic plans. 


“In the third place, the member- 
ship of the American Government and 
American Labor in the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva makes 
necessary the development of every 
device which will increase the effec- 
tiveness of the voice of American La- 
bor in the development of internation- 
al labor standards. The work of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions has been invaluable to the 
trade unions in connection with the 
work of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. The Executive Committee 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions analyzes the agenda 
and reports each annual conference 
with great care; they organize cau- 
cuses of the workers’ groups at such 
conferences and, in general, serve as 
a steering committee on labor strat- 
egy. In fact, the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions serves the 
workers’ groups at these conferences 
much as do the Employers’ Federa- 
tions serve the employers’ group. 
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“Your committee is persuaded that 
the time has arrived to re-eexamine 
again the basis of reaffiliation of the 
A. F. of L. with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. We rec- 
ommend to this convention that the 
president of the A. F. of L. be em- 
powered to initiate discussions with 
the officers of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions to see if 
such a basis of accommodation cannot 
be found. 

“We further recommend that the 
E.C. be given power to act upon such 
reaffiliation if the discussions initi- 
ated by the president of the A. F. of 
L. prove to disclose a basis of effec- 
tive cooperation.” 

Subsequently Sir Walter Citrine of 
the British Trade Union Congress, 
and Walter Schevenels, the general 
secretary of the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, made a trip to 
the United States which served the 
good purpose of exploring an effective 
basis of cooperation. The opportunity 
was presented to them to appear be- 
fore the E.C., at which time they in- 
vited the A. F. of L. to undertake 
affiliation and agreed to modify the 
conditions of admission in accordance 
with the declared position of the A. F. 
of L. upon repeated occasions. 

Following these representations the 
E.C. accepted the invitation tendered. 
In order to bring about the basis for 
reaffiliation, it also designated its 
third vice president to go to Warsaw 
to attend the meeting of the General 
Council of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and complete 
the plan for reaffiliation. In accord- 
ance with these instructions and re- 
sponsive to the request of the IFTU, 
he made the trip to Warsaw, Poland, 
to attend the meetings of the General 
Council held June 30th to July 3rd. He 
succeeded not only in winning their 
cordial response, but their unanimous 
approval of a motion to reaffiliate. 

Thus sixteen years after the dis- 
affiliation of the Federation of Labor 
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it has been possible once more to re- 
unite the forces of international labor 
in a growing and powerful instru- 
mentality for the advancement of the 
free trade union movement the world 
over. 

(19388, p. 195) The reaffiliation of 
the A. F. of L. to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions was ap- 
proved by the Denver Convention. We 
have actively participated in the af- 
fairs of this organization ever since. 
Indeed, it is well we are again asso- 
ciated with the free trade unions of 
the world for in no other way can we 
contribute more to the defense of the 
democracies of the Old World, as well 
as to those of our southern hemi- 
sphere now being challenged on every 
hand. 


The International Federation of 
Trade Unions is representative of ap- 
proximately twenty millions of work- 
ers organized in national labor cen- 
ters and international trade secreta- 
riats. Membership includes twenty- 
six nations and twenty-six trade sec- 
retariats. 

The national centers, affiliated to 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions are Africa, Argentine, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dutch East Indies, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Hungary, India, Luxembourg, 
Memel, Mexico, Norway, Palestine, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United States of Amer- 
ica, Yugoslavia. 


The International Federation of 
Trade Unions is the one organization 
through which the workers of the 
world can and do make their influence 
felt within our democratic countries 
as well as against undemocratic gov- 
ernments. Through such a medium 
and agency we may fully and most 
effectively contribute of our influence, 
prestige and encouragement in sup- 
port of free trade unionism now men- 
aced everywhere. More and more are 
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the free peoples of the world coming 
to realize that the keystone of our 
democratic structure is the free and 
independent trade union movement. It 
is therefore well that we are banded 
on a worldwide scale to deal adequate- 
ly and effectively with like move- 
ments designed to destroy liberty, 
freedom and democracy. 

The management of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions is 
in the hands of an executive commit- 
tee and a general council, who are 
bound to act in accordance with the 
decisions reached by its Congresses. 

The executive committee consists of 
a president, five vice-presidents and a 
general secretary. All with the ex- 
ception of the general secretary have 
the right of the selection of a substi- 
tute. The executive committee is to 
meet periodically during the year or 
whenever special occasion demands, 
and all expenses of members are 
borne by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

The general council consists of the 
members of the executive committee 
and one delegate from each of the 
affiliated national centers. Meetings 
of the general council are held once a 
year, the right being accorded the ex- 
ecutive committee to convene extraor- 
dinary meetings if occasion demands. 
Expenses in attending these meetings 
are borne by the respective national 
centers represented at such meetings. 
Voting is by roll call, one vote being 
accorded each executive committee 
member and one vote to each delegate 
of every national center in attendance. 

The Congress of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions meets 
every three years. Extraordinary 
congresses may be convened if ex- 
treme urgency or necessity requires. 
Representation is on the same basis 
as is provided for the general council 
meetings. Expenses incurred by rep- 
resentation at congresses are borne 
by the respective national centers at- 
tending. 
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The International Federation of 
Trade Unions also encourages the for- 
mation and conferences of interna- 
tional trade secretariats. These sec- 
retariats are made up of kindred 
trades and callings of the respective 
National Centers in affiliation with 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. Trade Secretariats now in 
affiliation are as follows: Bookbinders, 
Boot and Shoe Operatives and Leather 
Workers, Building and Wood Workers, 
Clothing Workers, Diamond Workers, 
Clerical and Technical Employees, 
Engine and Firemen, Factory Work- 
ers, Food and Drink Trades, Hair- 
dressers, Hatters, Hotel Employees, 


Landworkers, Lithographers, Metal 
Workers, Miners, Painters, Postal 
Employes, Pottery Workers, Public 


and Civil Services, Stone Workers, 
Teachers, Textile Workers, Tobacco 
Workers, Transport Workers, Typo- 
graphers. 

While these international secretariats 
act quite separate and apart from the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions, nevertheless they are bound 
by custom and agreement to collabo- 
raté with the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions in carrying out 
its decisions, in taking no action in 
conflict with or as may affect one way 
or the other either the International 
Federation of Trade Unions or any 
of its affiliated National Centers, and 
in confining themselves to questions 
wholly within the domain of their re- 
spective trades. They have merely 
fraternal representation at meetings 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions with voice dependent 
upon consent but without vote under 
any circumstances. 

The International Federation of 
Trade Unions also extends its coor- 
dinating work to the annual confer- 
ences of the International Labor Or- 
ganization by convening labor dele- 
gates and their union advisors in at- 
tendance for conferences on labor 
policies and labor representation. 
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This year the general council meet- 
ing of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions convened at Oslo, Nor- 
way, on Tuesday, May 17, and re- 
mained in session until and including 
Saturday, May 21. There were fifty- 
four delegates in attendance from the 
following National Centers: Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, United States, Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain, Mexico, 
Norway, Holland, Poland, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. 


In addition, there were present 
thirty-three delegates representing 
eighteen International Trade Secre- 
tariats: Building and Wood Workers, 
Employees in Public and Civil Serv- 
ices, Clothing Workers, Bookbinders, 
Diamond Workers, Factory Workers, 
Hairdressers, Hotel Workers, Land- 
workers, Food and Drink Workers, 
Leather Workers, Teachers, Lithog- 
raphers, Painters, Enginemen, Postal 
Workers, Transport, Metal Workers. 


The A. F. of L. was represented by 
a vice president who has submitted to 
the H.C. a most interesting, exhaus- 
tive and instructive report embracing 
not alone proceedings of this general 
meeting but including his observations 
upon current labor, industrial and 
national problems and developments 
in a number of countries abroad. 


Briefly, the general council meeting 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions itself considered a num- 
ber of topics of world-wide interest. 
It considered such subjects as the 
Spanish Relief Campaign, the China 
Relief Campaign, disarmament, su- 
pervision of arms and munitions, col- 
lective security, non-intervention in 
Spain, economic slumps, economic 
aims of the totalitarian countries, eco- 
nomic boycotts, Mexican oil and land 
situation, etc. 


The two outstanding topics having 
attracted major attention related to 
the dangers of war and Fascism and 
the admission of the Soviet trade un- 
ions into membership of the Interna- 
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tional Federation of Trade Unions. A 
full day was devoted to the problems 
of war and Fascism. It was agreed 
all possible efforts should be put forth 
to fight this growing menace. It was 
further agreed that in so doing each 
National Center would necessarily 
have to be governed largely by oppor- 
tunities presented and permissible in 
their respective countries. It was 
made clear by our delegate that this 
danger embraced likewise Nazism and 
Communism. 


The most contested issue was that 
of the proposed affiliation of the So- 
viet trade unions into the Internation- 
al Federation of Trade Unions. Con- 
ferences between representatives of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the All-Russian Council of 
Trade Unions had preceded the hold- 
ing of the general council meeting by 
some few months. These conferences 
resulted in the submission of a pro- 
posal by the All-Russian Council of 
Trade Unions wherein they agreed to 
consider affiliation but with the def- 
inite and clear understanding that 
prior to such consideration the Inter- 
nation Federation of Trade Unions 
would first amend its constitution to 
provide for two presidents and for 
two general secretaries, with separate 
but equal authority. It was proposed 
that one of each of these respective 
officers were to be selected exclusively 
by the Russian trade unions and the 
other of each to be selected by general 
vote of the Congress and with the 
Soviet trade unions participating in 
such election. 

The proposal further contemplated 
assurances that none of the monies 
contributed by the Soviet trade un- 
ions would or could be used in any 
way against the Soviet unions, the 
Communist Party of Russia or against 
the Soviet Government, while on the 
other hand the Soviet trade union 
delegates were free to act as they 
pleased toward all other governments 
and labor movements. These restric- 
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tions may be said to have applied like- 
wise against freedom of discussion 
within the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. Then too the pro- 
posal required affiliated National 
Centers to join the Labor fronts or 
unity movements in their respective 
countries. The proposal included les- 
ser provisions but of like character. 


The executive committee had rec- 
ommended disapproval of this propo- 
sal. After several days of exhaustive 
discussion, upon roll call sixteen votes 
were recorded for the executive rec- 
ommendation. .. . 


Because this vote left the question 
of future negotiations open, two ad- 
ditional motions were submitted, one 
by our delegate, in cooperation with 
the Centers of Holland, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Poland, providing: 


The general council of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Un- 
ions assembled at Oslo on May 17- 
21, having regard to the conditions 
now existing in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and to the views 
expressed by the National Centers 
affiliated to the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, decides 
not to proceed further with nego- 
tiations with the Central Council of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, 

and a second motion by the French 
National Center as follows: 


The general council invites the 
executive of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions to pursue 
the discussions with the Central 
Council of the Soviet Trade Unions 
with a view to their affiliation to 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


The vote on the two resolutions was 
then taken by roll call and resulted 
in fourteen votes for the American, 
Dutch, Belgian and Polish motion, and 
seven for the French motion. 


The result of this decision pre- 
cludes, of course, further considera- 
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tion of any proposal or negotiattions 
looking toward the admission of the 
Russian trade unions into the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 

The A. F. of L. hereby records its 
full approval in the representations, 
actions and decisions reached by our 
delegate and the general council of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. Indeed, we take occasion to 
commend our delegate most highly 
for his able, far-visioned and most 
constructive contribution to the cause 
of democracy and to the cause of free 
trade unionism as manifested at these 
meetings of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

The next congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions 
will convene next year at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. The general council 
meeting is likewise scheduled to take 
place at that time. Our delegate un- 
dertook in our behalf to extend an in- 
vitation to hold the next congress, the 
general council meeting or that of the 
executive committee here in the 
United States. This invitation has 
been referred to the executive com- 
mittee for consideration and final dis- 
position. As yet no decision has been 
reached. It is our urgent hope we 
may be accorded an early opportunity 
of welcoming the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions to our shores 
and to hold one of its meetings or 
branches of management within our 
midst. 

(1939, pp. 221, 677, 778) The re- 
port to the Fifty-eighth Annual Con- 
vention described in detail the com- 
position and activities of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
with which we are actively affiliated. 

The International Federation of 
Trade Unions continues to represent 
an active progressive force in inter- 
national affairs with an influence 
which-is felt even in totalitarian coun- 
tries. The fact that the free and in- 
dependent labor organizations of Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria and Czechoslo- 
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vakia were viciously destroyed as 
soon as the dictators obtained control 
has not prevented the continued re- 
lationship of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions with a vig- 
ous labor movement which persists 
despite persecution. 

The Eighth International Trades 
Union Congress met on July 5th at 
Zurich, Switzerland. Sir Walter Ci- 
trine, the president, was able to re- 
port that the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has grown since 
the last Triennial Congress from thir- 
teen million to nineteen million or- 
ganized workers. He extended a most 
cordial welcome to the delegates from 
the U.S. and New Zealand whose as- 
sociation with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions has provided 
a new impetus in their efforts to 
maintain and extend the social and 
economic liberties of workers through- 
out the world. 

This situation was likewise empha- 
sized by the secretary, Mr. Scheve- 
nels, who recounted the loss suffered 
by the domination by dictators of 
once free and independent nations. 
His report was the first subject on 
the agenda and described in detail the 
membership and activities of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trades 
Unions. 

Following the affiliation of Norway 
in 1936, and of Mexico at the London 
Congress, the U.S. rejoined in 1937 
and New Zealand affiliated in 1938. 
The organizations in Danzig, Memel 
and Southwest Africa have fallen out, 
and South Africa and Greece have 
been struck off the list of affiliated 
National Centers by the executive. 

The “Report on Activities,” which 
declared that the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions now consist- 
ed of twenty-three National Centers 
and during the past few years had 
developed in the direction of an inter- 
national rather than a European or- 
ganization, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the congress. 
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An important item on the agenda 
dealt with “Economic Policy, Reduc- 
tion of Hours of Work, Unemploy- 
ment and the Fight Against Slumps.” 
On the question the congress adopted 
three resolutions, i.e. (1) The Study 
of the Problem of Industrial Councils, 
(2) Resolution on Hours of Work, (3) 
Resolution on Economic Policy and 
Prevention of Slumps. 

The resolutions in general were 
based on the idea that the structural 
transformation of industry, which 
would largely preclude the possibility 
of slumps, cannot be secured all at 
once, and it is the task and responsi- 
bility of trade unions to meet the 
dangers and difficulties of the slumps 
and depressions by “suitable meas- 
ures” within the limits of our present 
economic systems. 

The congress declared that “an 
economic policy of the democratic and 
peace-loving nations organized and 
coordinated in an effective manner 
would constitute the most adequate 
basis for an international policy of 
combating the slump, which must be 
applied energetically if the world and 
mankind are to be saved from another 
economic catastrophe.” 

Two resolutions were adopted by 
the congress on the question of a 
“Plan of Action for Peace.” The first 
resolution “Against Racial Persecu- 
tion” was unanimously adopted but 
the second one dealing with the “De- 
fense of Peace” was objected to by 
the Scandinavian and United States 
delegates because it contained a para- 
graph implying that “peace” could be 
secured on the basis of the Anglo- 
Franco-Russian Pact. The resolution 
was amended and adopted with sev- 
eral delegates from the National Cen- 
ters abstaining from voting. 

Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden proposed that the “Congress 
appoint a committee, consisting of 
two members appointed by the execu- 
tive and three members by the con- 
gress, to draw up and submit propo- 


sals regarding the future form of ac- 
tivity of the IFTU.” 


Another proposal by the same four 
countries requested that “the execu- 
tive of the IFTU be instructed to ap- 
point an expert to direct the activities 
of the IFTU in the social field. It 
would be the function of this comrade 
to deal with all social questions, to 
prepare, direct and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the workers’ group in Gen- 
eva, and to devote the necessary at- 
tention, in the intervals between the 
meetings of the governing body and 
the International Labor Conferences 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, to all the questions dealt with 
there.” 


These two proposals were unani- 
mously approved by the congress on 
the understanding that a study will 
be made of the two proposals by a 
special committee of five, three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the executive, 
and two by the congress, and a report 
to be submitted to the next session of 
the general council. 


Resolutions were moved at the con- 
gress by the British and Norwegian 
trade unions urging the reconsidera- 
tion in the light of changed conditions 
of the affiliation of the Russian trade 
unions to the IFTU, a question on 
which the genereal council meeting in 
Oslo, Norway, in May 1988 decided 
not to continue negotiations. 


The whole subject matter was re- 
ferred to a committee where many 
different motions were made. The first 
one by the British delegate to approve 
the British resolution was lost by nine 
votes to four. The next motion by 
the Norwegian delegate to approve 
the resolution submitted by Norway 
was lost eight votes to four. The 
French delegate and the delegate 
from Luxembourg moved similar res- 
olutions in an effort to conciliate the 
different viewpoints the first being 
lost by nine votes to three and the 
second by eight votes to one. 
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A proposal was then made by the 
Swiss delegate confirming the efforts 
of the IFTU for “unity” and approv- 
ing of the decision of the general 
council at the Oslo meeting. The del- 
egate from the United States pro- 
posed as a substitute that the com- 
mittee recommend to the congress 
“that the congress approve of the de- 
cision of the general council at the 
Oslo meeting.” This motion was car- 
ried by ten votes to one with two 
abstentions. 

The report of the committee was 
then submitted to the plenary session 
of the congress. Great Britain moved 
for a vote on the British resolution to 
extend an invitation to the Russian 
trade unions to affiliate, the Norwe- 
gian resolution having been with- 
drawn in favor of the British resolu- 
tion. The British motion was defeat- 
ed by 46 votes to 37, with Great 
Britain, France, Norway and Mexico 
voting for the resolution. 

The congress then voted on the rec- 
ommendation of the committee as pro- 
posed by the U.S. delegate “to ap- 
prove the decision taken by the gen- 
eral council at the Oslo meeting.” The 
vote was carried by 60 votes to five 
against and 18 absentions. Mexico 
voted against (five votes) and France 
(14 votes) and Norway (four votes) 
abstained... . 

The president, the general secre- 
tary, the four vice presidents and the 
assistant secretary were all re-eelcted. 
The Swiss delegate was elected to fill 
the vacant seat of the fifth vice 
president. 

The committee on elections pro- 
posed that the congress vote to in- 
crease the number of vice presidents 
from five to six, and the congress 
voted to approve this change which 
necessitated a modification of the 
statutes (Article 10, paragraph 1). 
National Centers will be consulted so 
as to make the decision definite. Then 
the four affiliated National Centers of 
North and South America, the U.S., 
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Canada, Mexico and the Argentine 
will be asked if they desire to nomi- 
nate candidates for this seat. If only 
one candidate is nominated within the 
time limit, this candidate will be con- 
sidered as being elected. If more than 
one candidate is proposed, the names 
of the candidates will be sent to all 
the affiliated National Centers who 
will vote on the question. This proce- 
dure will be arranged so as to enable 
the executive of the IFTU when it 
meets in the U.S. during October 1939 
to confirm officially the election of 
the sixth vice president and to enable 
the newly elected vice president to 
attend the executive meeting in the 
U.S. 


(P. 677) The IFTU, which was 
brought into being largely because of 
the last world war, again faces the 
prospect of meeting the new needs of 
Labor in Europe. Sweeping changes 
have taken place in the world. Within 
the last year no less than four na- 
tional centers that had representation 
in the IFTU have been wiped out as a 
result of ruthless exploits of Nazi Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Poland. Dan- 
zig and Memel, formerly of the IFTU, 
have now been taken into the Third 
Reich. Austria experienced a simi- 
lar fate a year ago. Today, even as 
we meet in annual convention, the 
linking of Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany in the treaties of mutual as- 
sistance and economic collaboration 
may mean the suppression of other 
national centers which have previous- 
ly enjoyed membership in the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 
And yet the purposes for which the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions were brought into being re- 
main not only basically sound, but the 
need for some agency of international 
collaboration among the free trade 
unions has become even more indis- 
pensable. More and more it is clear 
that the trade union is the bulwark of 
democracy and the sure defense 
against totalitarianism. By the same 
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token free trade unions can function 
best only under a government which 
is controlled by democratic principles. 

When the Eighth International 
Trades Union Congress met in Zurich, 
Switzerland, on July 5th of this year, 
it was confronted both by changes in 
membership and also the necessity of 
taking some appropriate action to 
meet the changes which were going 
on in many different countries. While 
cordial welcome was extended to the 
delegates from new centers of the 
United States and New Zealand, it 
had to say farewell to Danzig, Memel 
and Southwest Africa, as well as 
South Africa and Greece. But the net 
gain to the Federation was some six 
million workers since the last Trien- 
nial Congress. The International Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions mapped out 
a program of activities to be carried 
out by each of its twenty-three cen- 
ters. There were, first of all, a series 
of studies projected dealing with the 
problem of industrial councils, hours 
of work and economic policy. While 
these studies at the moment will have 
to be postponed, it disclosed the range 
of activities which the IFTU is pre- 
pared to explore. 

It was on the question of defense of 
peace that there developed a con- 
siderable discussion and subsequent 
sharp division of opinion. For the 
“defense of peace” issue was involved 
with the admission of the Russian 
trades unions to membership in the 
International Federation of Trades 
Unions. In order to make the position 
of the A. F. of L. unequivocally clear, 
our president sent to the International 
Federation of Trades Unions a letter 
indicating the unqualified opposition 
of the A. F. of L. to the admission of 
the Russian trade unions. 

After a debate on this question of 
the admission of the Russian trade 
union membership, the congress final- 
ly voted down the proposal for the 
admission of the Russian delegate and 
adopted the proposal as presented by 
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the U.S. delegate which recommended 
that they discontinue further nego- 
tiations with the Russians in line with 
the action taken at the Oslo meeting 
the previous year. For it must be clear 
to the delegates to this convention 
that the Russian trade unions are not 
only subservient to the Soviet Govern- 
ment but are pawns of the state. 
When the Soviets made their coward- 
ly attack upon the Polish Republic 
and virtually obliterated the Repub- 
lic of Estonia under pretext of a mu- 
tual assistance pact, the Russian 
trade unions were silent. The Inter- 
national Federation of Trades Unions 
cannot compromise with dictatorships 
or unions existing under dictator- 
ships. 

Free trade unions have the privi- 
lege of criticizing their governments, 
and they exercise a much-needed 
function. The International Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions wants only 
such unions in its membership. 

The decision on the part of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trades Un- 
ions to consult the four national affili- 
ated centers of North and South 
America, the U.S., Canada, Mexico, 
and the Argentine, about the increase 
in the number of vice presidents from 
five to six is a matter that should be 
carefully considered. It was the hope 
of the IFTU they might meet in the 
U.S. in October of this year. This has 
become impossible because of the in- 
volvement of many of the nations in 
the European War. Your committee 
recommends to this convention that 
the IFTU be invited to hold its reg- 
ular executive meeting in this coun- 
try as soon as the international ten- 
sion makes it feasible. American 
Labor would have the IFTU know 
what it is to be a free trade union 
movement under a democratic govern- 
ment. 

(1940, pp. 213, 667) In its report 
to the convention, the E.C. outlined 
the problems of the IFTU since the 
outbreak of war. It was pointed out 
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that “many of the free trade union 
movements in the 26 countries which 
were affiliated with the IFTU in 1940, 
have ceased to function altogether. In 
the countries where free trade unions 
still exist on paper but which are un- 
der German domination, these unions 
cannot play any part in the interna- 
tional field since communication with 
other countries is impossible.” 


(P. 215) “With the major part of 
Europe under the domination of the 
dictatorships, no democratic organi- 
zation of free trade unions like the 
IFTU can exist there. Restoration of 
the International Federation to its 
former strength and influence is de- 
pendent on the outcome of the present 
struggle between democratic civiliza- 
tion and totalitarian savagery.” 


(P. 667) The convention adopted 
the following report:: 


The International Federation of 
Trade Unions, the creation of Free 
Labor at the close of the First World 
War, has in the past twelve months 
seen one nation after the other swept 
aside by Nazi, Communist, or Fascist 
dictatorship and trampled under foot. 
With the subjugation of these nations, 
one free trade union after the other 
has also been suppressed. A year ago 
we spoke in our annual report of the 
calamity that had befallen Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Danzig and Memel, 
and the trade unions following in the 
wake of the Republic of Austria. This 
year disaster has followed Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Luxembourg and 
the small nations of Europe. We must 
now record with sorrow that the Re- 
public of France is crushed and hu- 
miliated. Today a large portion of 
her country is occupied by foreign 
oppressors. The industries of these 
suppressed and oppressed nations are 
disorganized, their people driven from 
their homes in many sections, their 
food confiscated, their shops ran- 
sacked by Nazi invaders, and their 
supplies stolen through the fictitious 
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purchase with worthless German 
paper marks. And even as the con- 
vention was assembled in New Or- 
leans, word has been received that the 
General Federation of Labor of 
France has been dissolved by the de- 
cree of the puppet Petain government 
at Vichy, France. Thus passes the 
last great free trade union on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The ultimate goal 
of the terror and destruction of the 
dictatorships is the destruction of 
every vestige of free trade unionism 
on the Continent of Europe. 

In the last message to the Trade 
Union Movement of America in June 
of this year, Leon Jouhaux, veteran 
leader of the French labor move- 
ment, said, ‘Hitlerism and free trade 
unionism cannot live together in the 
same world.’ It was a phophetic ut- 
terance. As Hitlerism has triumphed, 
free trade unionism has perished, or 
been driven underground. 

The only nation in all Europe 
where a free trade union can and does 
function is on the British Isles. Since 
the destruction of Austria and the 
Austrian Trade Union Movement, the 
solemn and staggering fact is that free 
trade unionists in excess of 11,000,- 
000 have been suppressed, their prop- 
erty confiscated, many of their lead- 
ers thrown into concentration camps 
and some of them have been mur- 
dered. The IFTU that has sought for 
twenty years to aid in the orderly re- 
construction of Europe through such 
agencies as the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Organization 
is now facing the greatest challenge 
to its own existence. As the bulletin 
of the IFTU asserted in October of 
this year, “The workers in Britain and 
her Allies are locked in a life-and- 
death struggle with the Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships which threaten 
the freedom of everybody.” 

Today the only two powerful trade 
union movements that compare with 
the once powerful IFTU are the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress, and the 
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American Federation of Labor. With 
a courage born of the deathless cause 
to which Labor is dedicated—“free 
workers in a free world,” the presi- 
dent of the IF TU, Sir Walter Citrine, 
has urged upon the British Trade Un- 
ion Movement all aid to the IFTU so 
that it can carry on its activities dur- 
ing the war and bring its influence to 
bear on the erms of a lasting peace 
settlement. American Labor cannot 
do less than that. Already arrange- 
ments have been made for a meeting 
in the near future with President 
Green of the Federation, President 
Citrine of the IFTU, and Secretary 
Schevenels to plan a program of ac- 
tion for the IFTU during these next 
critical months. This is indispensable 
if we are to preserve and strengthen 
this agency. 

The Executive Council in its re- 
port on the International Federation 
of Trade Unions has recited some of 
its activities in this war year. It has 
been a record of notably activity and 
accomplishment under the most exact- 
ing conditions of war. The general 
secretary has found his movements 
greatly impeded not only in working 
among the occupied countries but also 
in traveling between the unoccupied 
parts of France and England. 

Your committee is happy to note 
the action of the executive of the 
IFTU in electing President Green as 
Second Vice-President of the IFTU. 
He will add great strength to the 
councils of the IFTU at this hour; it 
will serve as another evidence of our 
close association with the remaining 
free trade unions of the world in their 
struggle for survival. 

Your committee cannot think of a 
more fitting way to symbolize all that 
is implicit in the collaboration of the 
free trade unions in the defense of 
liberty and democracy than to make 
as a part of this report a recent cable 
received by the League of Human 
Rights, Freedom and Democracy from 
Ernest Bevin, formerly the gen- 


eral secretary of the Trades and La: 
bor Union of Great Britain, and now 
the Minister of Labor in the present 
British Government: 

“Present struggle for the mainte- 
nance of democracy and the right 
to use reason as against force in the 
conduct of human affairs should not 
have to be borne by one nation 
or commonwealth. It involves the 
fundamental rights and liberties to 
the human being, and all who ac- 
cept these principles as their way 
of life should rally to the fullest 
possible extent in support of those 
who are actually in the battleline. 
The future progress of Labor abso- 
lutely depends upon the success of 
the British arms. We are willingly 
standing up to terror of the ruth- 
less aggression of our enemy who 
seeks to break the democratic spirit 
within us by the murder of our 
women and children. It is a matter 
for those not in the fighting lines 
but who are equally determined 
with us to maintain the great prin- 
ciples of liberty of thought and ac- 
tion to determine how best they can 
help and they must satisfy their 
consciences as to whether they are 
withholding anything in money, 
material or sympathy at the mo- 
ment of this great crisis. My mes- 
sage would be, therefore, to every 
lover of liberty throughout the 
world: pour in your arms, your 
money, your effort to support those 
who willingly risk their lives to 
preserve the soul of mankind.” 
(1941, pp. 212, 701) The E.C. made 

a comprehensive report of the activi- 
ties of the IFTU during the preceding 
year. The convention reaffirmed its 
“pledge of support to the IFTU and 
to the cause which it serves so ably 
and so well so that we as an intimate 
part of the world family of free trade 
unions, may participate fully and 
wholeheartedly in the social as well 
as the economic reconstruction of the 
world that is to follow.” 
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(1942, p. 228) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported on the transfer of the 
headquarters of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions from 
Paris to London following the inva- 
sion of France and the capitulation 
of Petain. Several meetings of the 
IFTU had been held during the year 
at which plans were laid for continu- 
ing the work of the organization dur- 
ing the year. 

The E.C. reported that during the 
preceding year the membership of the 
IFTU had undergone some changes, 
briefly outlined in the report to the 
convention. Definite plans for the es- 
tablishment of the Emergency Inter- 
national Trade Union Council were 
reported. This council was to function 
for the duration of the war and con- 
sider all possible measures which 
would be helpful in carrying on the 
activities of the IFTU during that 
time. 

A conference was called for July 238, 
1942, in London for the purpose of 
actually implementing the plans for 
the emergency council and considera- 
tion to a proposal to set up a com- 
mission to study and work out pro- 
posals regarding the problems of La- 
bor involved in post-war reconstruc- 
tion and Labor participation in the 
ILO discussions and studies of these 
problems. 

(P. 626) The convention adopted 
the following committee report deal- 
ing with the removal of the IFTU 
headquarters to Britain: 

It is appropriate that Britain which 
was the home of the free trade union 
movement should provide a place of 
sanctuary for the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions during the 
present world crisis. From London 
and from Transport House the IFTU 
has continued its center of operations 
during the past twelve months. While 
Britain continues to be the center of 
the circle of the International Labor 
Movement the perisphere of that cir- 
cle includes all lands and the free 
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labor movements of all of the United 
Nations. 


No more heartening message could 
come to us than the inspiring program 
of the IFTU. Indeed it is largely 
through this organization of free 
trade unions that contact is possible 
with our fellow workers in the op- 
pressed and enslaved lands. 


While the IFTU has suffered some 
losses of affiliation due to consequence 
of totalitarian aggression, the increase 
of strong unions in the English speak- 
ing countries has counterbalanced 
this loss. Then too, while its revenue 
and activities are necessarily restrict- 
ed in the present emergency, the or- 
ganization is nevertheless a strong 
and effective power for the protection 
of workers everywhere and for the 
conservation of traditions and ideals 
of organized labor. 


Your committee commends the IFTU 
for its vitality and aggressiveness un- 
der trying circumstances. It also rec- 
ommends the fullest measure of co- 
operation of the Federation with the 
IFTU as it keeps aloft the banner of 
free trade unionism in a world in 
revolution. 


(1948, pp. 146-148, 556) We rec- 
ommend approval of the Executive 
Council’s report on the activities car- 
ried on by the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The organiza- 
tion now necessaraily under emer- 
gency controls is watching over the 
interests of Labor of the countries 
which are the scene of military activ- 
ities as well as planning for the fu- 
ture. The emergency executive has 
prepared a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the international organization 
under the title World Federation of 
Labor and a report on the social and 
economic demands of international 
Labor. 


We recommend that the Executive 
Council give very careful considera- 
tion to the reorganization proposal 
and the new statement of objectives. 
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Provisions to safeguard the autonomy 
of national organizations with respect 
to policies within home country and 
restriction of affiliation to free na- 
tional union organizations only will 
be as important for future construc- 
tive relationships as they have been 
in the past. The International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions should continue 
as in the past to supplement the ac- 
tivities of the International Labor 
Organization. 

With the trend toward more world 
economic and political agencies, La- 
bor must also expand its international 
agencies and functions. We urge that 
the necessary preliminary steps be 
taken to have a program in readiness 
for post-war action. 


(1944, pp. 274, 628) The E.C. sub- 
mitted a brief report on the IFTU 
which was considered by the conven- 
tion together with Res. 119, which 
follows: 

Whereas—The labor organizations 
throughout the world have proved to 
be the natural allies and vanguard of 
democracy and have contributed de- 
cisely to the collective might of the 
United Nations in the titanic struggle 
against Fascism and Nazism, and 

Whereas—We realize that the ear- 
liest re-establishment of free trade 
unions in all liberated lands is an im- 
mediate task for the free trade unions 
in the democratic lands, and 


Whereas—We realize, furthermore, 
that the closest cooperation of the 
trade union movements of all coun- 
tries can be attained most effectively 
through the rebuilding of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
which was so badly shattered through 
the current world catastrophe, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved — That we call on the 
American Federation of Labor to take 
the required steps to aid in the task 
of reassembling and strengthening 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions as a central world labor or- 


ganization after the war, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor initiate the raising 
of a substantial fund to help finance 
the rebuilding of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and the 
trade unions in all countries affiliated 
with us. 


The following committee recom- 
mendations were unanimously adopt- 
ed: 


Your committee suggests reference 
of Resolution No. 119 to the Execu- 
tive Council for such consideration 
and action as it may deem advisable 
upon further inquiry and in view of 
developments likely to take place 
within the near future. 


In this connection your committee 
also considered the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report on this subject. 


The report of the Executive Council 
indicates how difficult the work of the 
IFTU has been during the war years. 
The repression of union activities by 
dictators, arrests of leaders, loss of 
funds and resources have either par- 
alyzed unions or forced them under- 
ground. The International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions at best cannot 
be more than a skeleton organization 
with only a few national organiza- 
tions paying dues. Even under such 
handicaps the organization has pre- 
pared a plan of reorganization and a 
social and economic program. There 
are traditions and accumulated expe- 
rience in this organization that should 
make it the rallying force for free 
trade unions the world over. 


Free trade unions are independent 
organizations controlling their own 
terms and conditions of membership, 
deciding their own rules, and disci- 
pline of membership, able to make a 
contract with assurance of fulfill- 
ment. Free trade unions are not state 
controlled nor are the auxiliaries of 
the state, dominant party, or any em- 
ployer or employers’ organizations. 
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Free trade unions are not subject to 
any political party nor do they serve 
as party tools. Power of deciding pol- 
icies and the course of the organiza- 
tion is lodged with the union member- 
ship. 

The free trade union grows by ac- 
cepting into its membership duly 
qualified workers who believe in the 
purposes and methods of free trade 
unionism. It wields power through 
enabling workers to work out a uni- 
fied program which all seek to pro- 
mote. 

On such a basis—free trade unions 
—we ask the workers of the world to 
unite. It is the only basis worthy of 
our terrible struggle to overthrow 
dictators and despotism over human 
lives. 

We want complete freedom to live 
as men should who are able to dis- 
criminate between the things which 
contribute to the comforts of living 
and life itself. We believe that the 
way to build a better world lies first 
in a united effort to revive and 
strengthen the free trade union move- 
ment of the world. 

We urge this convention to issue 
this rallying call: 

Free workers of all countries, en- 
sure your freedom by uniting in free 
trade unions. Free trade unions of 
the world, unite to maintain lasting 
peace with freedom. 

An Epochal Year—(1945, p. 22) 
Efforts to organize a world labor or- 
ganization in which Communists, So- 
cialists and trade union organizations 
could equally participate, culminated 
in the establishment of a World 
Trade Union Congress in Paris in 
September, 1945, and the luiquidation 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. The chief administra- 
tive agencies of the organization are 
the general council, the executive com- 
mittee, the general secretary, and 
Trade Departments. ... 

This is the type of organization 
with which the American Federation 
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of Labor could not cooperate without 
compromising the principles and 
methods of responsible operation 
which we have found important. Yet 
it is of vital importance that the 
trade union movements of the world 
cooperate to defend their rights and 
maintain their freedom of operation. 
Labor movements cannot advance 
their interests independently of the 
nations of which they are a part. 


The obvious purpose of these events 
is to isolate the trade union centers 
which do not make a compromise with 
Communists. 


We repeatedly protested the ille- 
gality and the bad faith of the poli- 
cies followed by the officials of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Un- 
ions and registered our protests. The 
secretary of the British Trades Union 
Congress was president of the IFTU 
and led in efforts to liquidate the or- 
ganization. The position of the 
American Federation of Labor with 
regard to the status of the IFTU and 
the refusal of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to join in the new 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
was explained to the British Trades 
Union Congress by our fraternal del- 
egates who attended the congress held 
in Blackpool, England, in September, 
1945. 

International Expositions—(1936, p. 
580)—Through Acts of Congress the 
Federal Government participates in 
national and international expositions. 

This convention goes on record in 
favor of protecting Labor’s interests 
in these exhibits and to this end Con- 
gress is urged to designate the Secre- 
tary of Labor a member of every fed- 
eral commission appointed to partici- 
pate in these expositions. 

International Labor Organization— 
(1925, p. 82) It is the duty of the 
International Labor Office established 
in Geneva, to carry out the provisions 
of the labor clauses of the Peace 
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Treaty. The first document present- 
ed to the public by the Paris Peace 
Conference was a draft covenant of 
the League of Nations. Article XX 
of that covenant provided: 


The high contracting parties will 
endeavor to secure and maintain 
fair and humane conditions of labor 
for men, women and children, both 
in their own countries and in all 
countries to which their industrial 
and commercial relations extend; 
and to that end agree to establish 
as part of the organization of the 
League of Nations a Permanent 
Bureau of Labor. 


To give effect to Article XX, on 
January 25, 1919, the Supreme Allied 
Council at Paris created the Commis- 
sion on International Labor Legisla- 
tion to deal with the all-important 
economic, sociological and human 
problems of peace and reconstruction. 
This is the first time in the history of 
governments when Labor has been 
recognized in a peace treaty. 

A new building has been erected in 
Geneva as the future home of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. 


The Washington branch of the In- 
ternational Labor Office suggested to 
us that American Labor would desire 
to have some share in the new build- 
ing. Having all these matters in 
mind we decided to appeal to the affil- 
iated national and international un- 
ions for contributions sufficient to 
furnish a room in the International 
Labor Office, the total amount of such 
contributions to be not less than 
$1,000. We are happy to report that 
the national and international unions 
responded to our appeal. At the time 
of making this report the total 
amount contributed is $1,455. In the 
course of time the office room will be 
furnished, a photograph will be taken 
thereof and published in the Ameri- 
can Federationist. 


(A. F. of L. Room at Geneva)— 
(1926, p. 63) Conforming to author- 
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ity given by the Atlantic City Con- 
vention, we have furnished a room in 
the. International Labor Office at 
Geneva. 


(1932, p. 489) The E.C. was direct- 
ed to request the American Govern- 
ment to maintain a permanent attache 
or representative of the Department 
of Labor at the International Labor 
Office at Geneva. 


(1934, pp. 85, 725) Senate Joint 
Resolution 131 providing for mem- 
bership of the U.S. in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization became a 
law. The President was authorized to 
accept membership for the Govern- 
ment of the U.S. of America in the 
International Labor Office, which 
through its general conference of rep- 
resentatives of its members and 
through its International Office, col- 
lects information concerning Labor 
throughout the world and prepares 
international conventions for the con- 
sideration of member governments 
with a view to improving conditions 
of Labor. 


No appropriation was provided as 
in the debate on the floor of the House 
Representative McReynolds of Ten- 
nessee stated that it would not be 
necessary until the next Congress. He 
said that the government did not have 
to pay its share of conducting the 
office in advance. 


(Pp. 168, 725) U.S. membership in 
the International Labor Organization 
by Act of Congress last June entails 
new opportunities and responsibilities 
for the American labor movement as 
well as for the U.S. Government. The 
International Labor Organization is 
autonomous. Nations can be mem- 
bers and governments may deal with 
it without membership in the League 
of Nations. It is completely disso- 
ciated from the Peace Treaties. Its 
objectives are economic, not political. 
The U.S. in becoming the fifty-eighth 
member nation of the International 
Labor Organization recognizes that 
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many problems confronting Labor are 
international in character. It implies 
the obligation to extend the spirit of 
Section 7 (a) of the NRA to its wider 
international ramifications. 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion provides for representative recur- 
ring conferences on matters of con- 
cern to Labor. The standards pro- 
posed in these conferences can be sub- 
scribed to by member nations either 
through draft conventions which have 
the force of law in the signatory coun- 
tries or through recommendations 
which offer weighty moral support to 
either voluntary or legislative action 
in nations subscribing to those recom- 
mendations. The machinery of recom- 
mendations, therefore, is especially 
suitable to a federated body like the 
United States comprising 48 quasi- 
sovereign states. These recommenda- 
tions do not bind us to action but may 
add the stamp of seasoned interna- 
tional discussion and approval to the 
standards proclaimed by the Ameri- 
can labor movement. They also help 
to raise labor standards in industrially 
backward countries whose products 
may and whose accepted standards of 
living for the worker most certainly 
do threaten the working and living 
conditions of American wage earners. 


The American labor movement rec- 
ognizes its responsibility to cooperate 
with and further the aims of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. The 
International Labor Organization can 
lend to the American labor movement 
the support of its international infor- 
mation and experience in setting up 
labor standards in various industries. 


To the A. F. of L. comes a special 
responsibility growing out of the prac- 
tice that the labor representative at 
the International Labor Conference is 
chosen by the Government in agree- 
ment with the most representative 
organizations of the working people 
and that the national trade union or- 
ganization nominates the workers’ 
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delegate wherever such an organiza- 
tion exists. 


(1935, pp. 149, 718) For the first 
time our nation participated in the 
International Labor Conference which 
is an international gathering to which 
all member governments send a dele- 
gation of four representatives: one 
from the most representative labor 
organization; one from the most rep- 
resentative employers organization; 
and two representing the government. 
This conference meets at least once 
each year and is a branch of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization which 
deliberates upon policies and makes 
draft recommendations to the various 
member governments. 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion was created by Part 13 of the 
Versailles Treaty. As the delegates 
to this convention will remember, this 
section of the treaty was drafted by a 
special labor commission of which our 
late president, Samuel Gompers, was 
chairman. The work of this committee 
was reported to the Atlantic City 
Convention in 1919 and approved by 
that convention. 


Nations may be affiliated to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization with- 
out affiliation to the League of Na- 
tions. When our government refused 
to ratify the Versailles Treaty that 
decision automatically kept us out 
of the International Labor Organ- 
ization. From time to time there was 
discussion of separate affiliation with 
this organization but no serious con- 
sideration of this action was given 
until the present administration. 


Because our labor movement has 
not been in touch with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and its 
work, and because of our geographic 
position, we are removed from Euro- 
pean happenings and our labor move- 
ment is comparatively unfamiliar 
with the work of the ILO and with 
the procedure of that organization. 
Now that we as a labor movement 
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are called upon to take part in the 
work of a going organization and to 
do our part to make contributions and 
to obtain such benefits as are possible, 
it is necessary first to inform our- 
selves of the functions of the organi- 
zation and to plan how best we can 
do our part. 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has its headquarters in Geneva, 
housed in a special building. It has 
a large administrative and research 
staff presided over by a director and 
two assistant directors. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office is controlled by 
the Governing Body which chooses 
the director. The composition of the 
governing body represents a certain 
analogy to that of the Conference— 
governments, employers, workers be- 
ing represented on it in the same pro- 
portions as in the Conference but in 
smaller numbers. There are twelve 
government representatives, six em- 
ployers and six workers. Of the 
twelve persons representing the gov- 
ernments, eight shall be nominated by 
the members which are of chief in- 
dustrial importance and four shall be 
nominated by members selected by 
the government delegates to the Con- 
ference, excluding the delegates from 
the eight member nations mentioned 
above. The Governing Body meets 
quarterly and determines the work of 
the organization and plans for the an- 
nual conference. After the United 
States affiliated to the International 
Labor Organization, a place was made 
on the Governing Body for the presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L.... 


(1938, p. 199)... our (representative) 
was delegated to visit and confer with 
the present director of the ILO and 
his successor for the purpose of con- 
sidering and concluding arrangements 
under way for the redecorating of the 
Labor Assembly Room in the Inter- 
national Labor Office dedicated to 
Samuel Gompers, late president of the 
A. F. of L. We are pleased to record 
plans are proceeding most satisfac- 
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torily. We are confident when these 
plans and work are completed we will 
have contributed a most suitable and 
fitting commemoration in the Inter- 
national Labor Office in honor of and 
in tribute to the great service ren- 
dered by Samuel Gompers to the 
cause of Labor, not alone in America 
but throughout the world. 


(P. 523) It is now four years ago 
that the President of the U.S. was 
authorized by the Congress to enter 
into active membership in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Gene- 
va. In 1935 the first American delega- 
tion attended the annual Labor confer- 
ence with all rights and privileges of 
a member state. During these past 
four years the United States Govern- 
ment has developed a functional rela- 
tionship with the organization. The 
gradual addition of American experts 
to the staff of the office has extended 
our collaboration as a nation, and pro- 
vided for an adequate presentation of 
the point of view of our country. 

During the same period the A. F. 
of L. has come to occupy an increas- 
ingly important part in the delibera- 
tions of these conferences and of the 
meetings of the governing board. Be- 
ginning with the designation of a for- 
mer vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, as a liaison be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and more re- 
cently the appointment of our repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body, steps 
have been taken to provide a close link 
between American Labor and the 
work of this office. 

More recently Hon. John Winant, 
formerly assistant director of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, was selected 
to succeed Dr. Harold Butler as the 
director. Thus by an interesting cycle 
this international agency, which owed 
so much to the founding genius of the 
late Samuel Gompers, who served as 
the chairman of the International La- 
bor Commission in 1919, is now to be 
directed by an American citizen who 
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has already shown deep sympathy 
for the cause of Labor. 

With the resignation of Dr. Harold 
Butler to assume the directorship of 
a new college to be started at Oxford 
University, the office has lost a direc- 
tor of rare insight, of deep human 
sympathies and with a statesman-wide 
grasp of the role of the International 
Labor Office in the promotion of bet- 
ter international relations. In par- 
ticular the A. F. of L. has lost in Dr. 
Butler an understanding friend whose 
frequent visits to this country and 
to meetings of the Federation have 
helped to solidify the support which 
American Labor has given to his lead- 
ership. Dr. Butler’s departure is Ox- 
ford’s gain, as indeed it is Geneva’s 
loss, 

One of the characteristics of the 
work of the International Labor Office 
has been the manner in which it has 
attempted to make haste slowly in 
this important field of international 
labor legislation. It has limited the 
area of its work and the number of 
items to be included on the agenda 
year after year. The result has been 
that it has been possible to do a com- 
petent piece of research in preparing 
reports and to secure adequate dis- 
cussion of these matters during the 
annual conferences. 

The thoughtful discussion of the 
eight items on the agenda for the 
conference in 1938 and their final dis- 
position by the conference constitute 
a record of constructive progress. 
While the 1938 conference adopted but 
one convention on wages and hours 
statistics, they did lay the foundation 
in discussions for some important 
steps forward during the 1939 con- 
ference, such as, for example, the sub- 
ject of technical and vocational educa- 
tion and the international relation of 
migratory workers. The decision also 
to attempt some general convention 
on the 40-hour week, will be followed 
with very much interest in the light 
of the previous debates at the annual 
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conference and the recent situation 
in France, where the government was 
compelled to set aside the 40-hour pro- 
vision because of the necessity for 
speeding up the program of rearma- 
ment. 

Unquestionably the International 
Labor Office is rendering a distinctive 
service in the field of international la- 
bor relations and labor legislation and 
it is to be hoped that with the coming 
of time and the establishment and re- 
establishment of free trade unionism 
in lands now dominated and controlled 
by the State that at least the more im- 
portant industrial and commercial na- 
tions not now represented in the Inter- 
national Labor Office may be embraced 
in the beneficent fold of this world- 
wide institution of labor, of capital 
and of government. 


(1939, pp. 221, 677) The workers 
group unanimously voted to endorse 
President Roosevelt’s plea for an in- 
ternational conference to lay the basis 
for “an honorable and enduring peace” 
and urged the governments of the 
world to meet together for an “honest 
investigation into, and constructive 
solution of, the economic difficulties, 
social problems and nationalistic ri- 
valries which already are depriving 
hundreds of millions of people of their 
right to enjoy the fruits of our civili- 
zation and which, if not peaceably 
solved, may destroy the innocent peo- 
ple of many nations.” 

We heartily concur in the expres- 
sion of continued support given by 
our government to the International 
Labor Organization and hope that the 
time of a lasting peace will soon ar- 
rive. Until that time, however, we 
should do all in our power to encour- 
age our government to continue its 
support and to cooperate as closely as 
possible with the International Labor 
Organization as the most effective in- 
strument for peace in the world today. 

(1940, p. 215,) The problems con- 
fronting the International Labor Or- 
ganization in the war crisis were brief- 
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ly summarized in the report of the 
E.C. covering the activities of the 
I.L.0. Included in this report of I.L.0. 
activities was a brief history of that 
body as follows: 

(P. 217) The American Federation 
of Labor has played an important part 
in the development of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Shortly 
after the opening of the first World 
War in 1914, Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, with characteristic vision in- 
troduced a resolution at the conven- 
tion of the Federation in Philadelphia, 
calling for a world labor conference 
to be held at the same time and in the 
same place as the peace conference at 
the conclusion of the war. That resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted 
by the convention, was responsible for 
the creation of the International La- 
bor Organization which was estab- 
lished at the close of the war to ad- 
vance labor standards throughout the 
world and to promote the cause of 
world peace. It was Samuel Gompers 
who presided as chairman of the La- 
bor Peace Conference in Paris which 
drafted the Constitution of the I.L.O. 
and it was the labor principles pro- 
posed by Samuel Gompers which be- 
came the basic charter of the organi- 
zation. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion was founded on the principle that 
lasting peace can be assured only if it 
is based on social justice. To this end, 
a democratic world organization rep- 
resenting workers, employers and 
governments was created. Through 
the efforts of the I.L.O. standards of 
working conditions have been improved 
throughout the world. Some 67 con- 
ventions or labor treaties have been 
adopted, and 860 ratifications of these 
treaties have been registered by the 
member countries. 

As a result of the activities of the 
I.L.0. hours of labor have been short- 
ened, social security for workers 
established, protection afforded women 
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and children, safeguards set up against 
industrial accidents and diseases, pro- 
tection provided for mercantile work- 
ers and seamen, and minimum wage 
fixing machinery established. The 
American Federation of Labor and 
organized labor throughout the world 
have contributed to these advances. 


War again engulfs Europe and 
threatens the entire civilized world. 
In all the countries involved, the ones 
that bear the heaviest burden, that 
make the greatest contribution in 
lives and suffering are the workers. 


The American Federation of Labor 
further urges that the International 
Labor Organization as the organiza- 
tion concerned with the protection of 
labor standards throughout the world 
should be upheld and strengthened 
and that its contribution to the solu- 
tion of social problems should insure 
it a place at the peace conference at 
the conclusion of the war. 


(1940, p. 216) In November-Decem- 
ber, 1939, an important conference of 
the I.L.O. was held in Havana, Cuba. 
That conference unanimously adopted 
a memorable declaration as follows: 


The representatives of the govern- 
ments, employers and work people of 
the American Continent: 


PLEDGE the unwavering support 
of the governments and peoples of 
the American Continent for the con- 
tinuance with unimpaired vigor of the 
efforts of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to accomplish its high pur- 
pose of achieving social justice; and 


PROCLAIM their unshaken faith 
in the promotion of international co- 
operation and in the imperative need 
for achieving international peace and 
security by the elimination of war as 
an instrument of national policy, by 
the prescription of open, just, and 
honorable relations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the un- 
derstandings of international law as 
the actual rule of conduct among gov- 
ernments, and by the maintenance of 
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justice and the scrupulous respect for 
treaty obligations in the dealings of 
organized peoples with one another. 


(1940, p. 669) The convention com- 
mitee to which this report was re- 
ferred made a lengthy statement 
which was unanimously adopted by 
the convention. That statement said, 
in part: 

The march of dictatorship which 
has swept aside one free nation after 
the other since the invasion of Nor- 
way and Low Countries by Nazi Ger- 
many in May, has also brought low 
many of those agencies of interna- 
tional cooperation which were set up 
at the close of the last World War. 
The Treaty of Versailles, which is so 
frequently condemned by the Dicta- 
tors, created three agencies of inter- 
national cooperation—The League of 
Nations, the World Court and the 
International Labor Organization. No 
other Treaty of Peace has made so 
notable a contribution to the machin- 
ery of peace. 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, which was a part of that Treaty, 
sought to lay the foundation of inter- 
national peace on the basis of social 
justice. This agency which owes so 
much in its inception to the genius and 
vision of the late Samuel Gompers, 
has during the past year suffered a 
serious loss not only in the member- 
ship of its constituent nationas but in 
the opportunity which it has had to 
build the basis of international co- 
operation through the joint collabora- 
tions of representatives of govern- 
ment, employers and labor organiza- 
tions. Today this organization has 
been literally compelled to reduce its 
staff and move to McGill University 
at Montreal, Canada, in order to carry 
on its somewhat restricted services. 
There temporary offices have been set 
up with the cooperation of the Cana- 
dian Government. ... 


The Executive Council has_ set 
forth in its report an informing ap- 
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praisal of the activities of this or- 
ganization during this last year while 
many of its member nations have been 
in the throes of a World War. The 
record of the organization is a most 
constructive one. The leadership of 
this organization in convening the 
Second Regional Conference of Ameri- 
can States in Havana a year ago, was 
a notable service to the improvement 
of international relations. The Decla- 
ration of Havana, which was adopted 
at that conference by unanimous vote 
is one with which this convention 
might well associate itself. The sev- 
eral recommendations adopted at this 
Conference dealing with such ques- 
tions as indemnities for occupational 
diseases, the elimination of private 
insurance companies from the field 
of workmen’s compensation, the sub- 
stitution of compulsory government 
unemployment insurance for non- 
government systems on home work 
and the employment of children and 
in particular the committee’s recom- 
mendation in support of the scheme 
of apprenticeship training are most 
useful. They should receive the sup- 
port of our Government. 

At a time when so many interna- 
tional agencies of international co- 
operation are collapsing under the 
pressure of dictatorship, it is of the 
greatest importance that this organ- 
ization with which Labor has been 
so closely associated from its incep- 
tion should have the fullest moral and 
financial support of the United States 
Government as well as the loyal and 
active support of American Labor, 

(1941, pp. 213, 699) The following 
recommendation of the convention 
commitee was unanimously adopted in 
connection with the E.C. report of ac- 
tivities of the ILO during the preced- 
ing year: ... that the American mem- 
bership in this agency of international 
cooperation be continued to be made 
the outward evidence of our steadfast 
determination to share fully and with- 
out reservation in helping to build, in 
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cooperation with other free nations, 
the world of tomorrow. 


(1941, pp. 280, 557) The convention 
unanimously approved resolution No. 
113 endorsing the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the 
principle for which it stands, and urg- 
ing in this day of world crisis that the 
International Labor Organization 
should be maintained and strength- 
ened. 


(1942, p. 225) The American Feder- 
ation of Labor and its affiliated bodies 
have continued active cooperation with 
the International Labor Organization. 
The establishment of the headquarters 
of the ILO in Montreal “for the dura- 
tion” has facilitated collaboration be- 
tween the two organizations. 


A number of resolutions were 
adopted at the conference which are of 
definite interest to Labor. These in- 
clude the resolution on post-war 
emergency and reconstruction meas- 
ures, which was introduced by the 
United States delegation; the resolu- 
tion endorsing the Atlantic Charter; 
the resolution on war and peace, which 
was introduced by the workers’ dele- 
gates from the various countries rep- 
resented at the conference; the resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of a 
World Textile Office by the I.L.0.; an- 
other on living wages and on agrarian 
reform; one on the regulation of eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the mer- 
cantile marine; and another on collab- 
oration between governments, work- 
ers and employers in the planning and 
application of public policies. This res- 
olution, which was introduced by Labor 
delegates from the United States, rec- 
omends that: 


. in agencies set up by public au- 
thority which include among their 
functions the planning and applica- 
tion of public policies which directly 
or indirectly affect the interest of 
workers and employers, the policy- 
making and administrative agencies 
should include representatives and 
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responsible spokesmen of workers 
and employers acting jointly with 
their Governments. 
The workers’ resolution on war and 
peace declares that: 


. lt is only the victory of free na- 
tions the world over, who are fight- 
ing for democracy and for the main- 
tenance of the inalienable rights of 
man, which can save the world from 
hopeless chaos. The Conference urges 
all free peoples to contribute to the 
uttermost limit of their power for 
the victory of China, Great Britain, 
Russia and their allies by supplying 
all the arms which their industry can 
produce. 

The conference insists that, after 
having made sure of victory, the 
most important task for the democ- 
racies will be to establish the prin- 
ciples of economic cooperation which 
should be laid down between all the 
nations of the world; it is important 
that a start should be made imme- 
diately with the study of the eco- 
nomic conditions which will make 
social progress possible, so that, 
when victory has been won, the free 
nations will be ready to face the 
great task of reconstruction in order 
that the blessings of peace on earth 
and good will among men may be- 
come real and universal. 


The resolution on post-war emer- 
gency and reconstruction measures 
outlines the social and economic prob- 
lems of reconstruction which will con- 
front the world at the close of the war 
and urges that the International Labor 
Organization be given a part in the 
planning and application of measures 
of reconstruction and that it be rep- 
resented in any peace or reconstruction 
conference following the war. 

Whereas, the International 

Ueinae. Organization which possesses 

the confidence of the free peoples 

and includes in its structure the 
representatives of workers and em- 
ployers, is for these reasons pe- 
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culiarly fitted to take part in this 
work in such a way as to minimize 
misunderstanding and unrest and to 
promote a stable and enduring 
peace... 


The Conference of the International 
Labor Organization Requests the Gov- 
erning Body: 

(a) to transmit this resolution 
forthwith to the Governments of all 
Member States, to call their atten- 
tion to the desirability of associating 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion with the planning and applica- 
tion of measures of reconstruction, 
and to ask that International Labor 
Organization be represented in any 
Peace or Reconstruction Conference 
following the war; 


(b) To suggest to the Govern- 
ments of the Member States that 
they should, if they have not already 
done so, set up representative agen- 
cies for the study of the social and 
economic needs of the post-war 
world and that such agencies should 
consult with the appropriate organs 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation; 

(c) to set up from its own mem- 
bership a small tripartite committee, 
instructed to study and prepare (i) 
measures of reconstruction, and (ii) 
measures to deal with unemploy- 
ment, which should be empowered to 
enlist the assistance of technically 
qualified experts and authorized to 
cooperate with governmental, inter- 
governmental and private agencies 
engaged in similar studies and with 
those agencies whose present activi- 
ties in the social and economic field 
affect the conditions under which 
post-war programs will be carried 
OllG seek me 
Action to implement the resolution 

has been taken by the International 
Labor Organization through the meet- 
ing of the Emergency Commitee of the 
I.L.O. which was held in London in 
April, 1942. Our representative, who is 
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a member of the Emergency Com- 
mittee, attended this meeting. It was 
decided that an Advisory Committee of 
economic statesmen should be ap- 
pointed to assist the International La- 
bor Office in studying the social and 
economic provisions which ought to be 
included in any final settlement in or- 
der to carry out the objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter.... 


The carrying out of the resolutions, 
and particularly those on the welfare 
of seamen; providing for collaboration 
between Labor, Management and Gov- 
ernment in the planning and applica- 
tion of public policies; and the develop- 
ment of a sound post-war reconstruc- 
tion program in the field of social-eco- 
nomic welfare, are of vital importance 
to Labor in the United States and 
throughout the world. The tripartite 
nature of the International Labor Or- 
ganization with its representation of 
Labor, Management and Government 
—makes it peculiarly fitted to assist in 
the solution of these problems. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, renews its recommendation 
of previous years for continued active 
participation in the International La- 
bor Organization and for financial 
support to enable the Organization to 
continue its work and to carry out the 
requirements imposed upon it by the 
conference so that it shall be in a posi- 
tion “to give authoritative expression 
to the social objectives confided to it, 
in the rebuilding of a peaceful world 
upon the basis of ‘improved labor 
standards, economic advancement and 
social security.’ ” 

(1942, p. 627) Of the International 
Labor Office, it might be said that its 
builders built better than they knew. 


While other agencies of interna- 
tional cooperation have either faltered 
or completely disappeared the I.L.0 
has gone on in spite of the loss of its 
permanent home in Geneva to serve 
the goal for which it was created. 


By an irony of fate the I.L.0. which 
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was the product of some pre-war plan- 
ning out of post-war reconstruction 
following World War I it is today de- 
voting much of its time and resources 
planning post-war reconstruction of 
World War II. It is doubly fortunate 
that we shall be enabled to enter the 
post-war period with much advanced 
planning about reconstruction. But 
more. This agency, which owed its in- 
ception to labor and has enjoyed la- 
bor’s warm support for twenty years 
today, has the privilege of serving as 
the voice of labor from these countries 
where the free trade union movement 
has been suppressed. 

The work of the I.L.O. has been sig- 
nalized during the last year by the 
event of a truly world-wide signifi- 
cance. The convening of an extraordi- 
nary session of the International 
Labor Conference at Columbia Univer- 
sity in October and November, 1941 
was both an “act of faith” and the es- 
sence of the strategy of victory for 
the free nations. 

The Executive Council in its report 
has noted in some detail the topics con- 
sidered and the findings of the Confer- 
ence. There emerges in any review of 
this historic meeting the unanimous 
adoption of the so-called American 
Resolution dealing with the post-war 
emergency and reconstruction and au- 
thorizing the I.L.0. to be represented 
in any Peace Conference following the 
war. Your committee regards this 
broad resolution of far reaching im- 
portance. 

The work of the I.L.0. during the 
year has been characterized by other 
activities of less dramatic and of less 
world-wide importance, yet of genuine 
importance. There has taken place the 
meeting of the Emergency Committee 
in London in April, 1942, the Joint 
Maritime Commission held two months 
later in London with delegates from 
15 countries and the more recent Inter- 
American Conference on Social Se- 
curity at Santiago de Chile. To these 
should be added the conferences in 
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Montreal and New York on Labor, 
Management and Government coop- 
eration. 

Your committee further urges every 
posible effort be made to secure for the 
I.L.O. adequate financial support to en- 
able it not only to carry on the exten- 
sive program of research and admin- 
istration in which it is now engaged 
but to extend and expand its work in 
keeping with the rapidly growing use- 
fulness of its program. 

(1948, p. 144) The E.C. briefly re- 
ported on A. F. of L. support of the 
activities of the I.L.O. and stated in 
part: 

This year as in previous years, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
continued its cooperation with the In- 
ternational Labor Organization which 
was created in a large measure 
through the efforts of Samuel Gom- 
pers following the first World War. 
Through its international representa- 
tive, who is a member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.0., the Federation 
has participated in the activities of the 
International Labor Office—the Secre- 
tariat of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
recognizing the importance at all 
times, and in particular during the pe- 
riod of the war and the period of post- 
war reconstruction, of collaboration 
between government, employers, and 
workers in dealing with matters con- 
cerning human welfare, asks that the 
Government of the United States, in 
accordance with the resolution unani- 
mously adopted at the New York con- 
ference of 1941 upon the unanimous 
motion of the United States govern- 
ment, employer and labor delegates, 
invite the International Labor Organi- 
zation to participate in any interna- 
tional agency or conference established 
to deal with labor and social welfare 
reconstruction problems. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor further rec- 
ommends that continued cooperation 
and support be given to the Interna- 
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tional Labor Organization; and that fi- 
nancial support be assured to make 
possible the strengthening and de- 
velopment of the work of the Organi- 
zation in order that it may more ef- 
fectively promote social security and 
contribute toward raising the standard 
of living for working men and women 
throughout the world.... 


(1943, p. 142, 557) After consider- 
ing the report of the E.C. on the ac- 
tivities of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the convention unanimous- 
ly adopted the following committee re- 
port: 

At the close of the last war Samuel 
Gompers led the movement for the 
recognition of Labor in the world ma- 
chinery. The establishment of the In- 
ternational Labor Office culminated his 
efforts. 

Since that time the conferences, the 
research activities, the covenants pre- 
pared and submitted through the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, have 
served to promote the interests of 
Labor throughout the world. 


Today Labor must be ready to meet 
the far-reaching developments which 
will occur after the close of the war. 
Labor must have its program ready; a 
program setting forth the immediate 
steps to be taken and also plans for 
the future. To evolve these plans and 
to implement them the representatives 
of free labor of the world must meet 
and exchange ideas, and together chart 
the course. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion is the organization equipped and 
qualified to call such a conference now. 
There is an immediate urgency for 
calling such a meeting, for unless such 
a conference is held, and a program is 
agreed upon before the war is over, 
Labor will be at a loss to press its just 
claims at the Peace Conference when 
that takes place. We therefore urge 
that the International Labor Office call 
a conference at the earliest possible 
moment to enable Labor to prepare 
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the program for which it will press at 
the Peace Conference. 

It is essential also at this time for us 
to re-evaluate the purpose, the struc- 
ture, the method of procedure of the 
LL.O.; as well as the scope of its pro- 
gram. The functions of the I.L.O. are 
advisory and liaison. It has, therefore, 
continuously rendered service to all na- 
tions and for all workers since it was 
established. The I.L.0. has continued 
to function—to serve the workers of 
all nations—even in time of war. 
Through its research activities it has 
played a major part in helping workers 
in many countries to shape a program 
of social and economic development 
within their own land. In those nations 
where the free trade union movement 
is strong the covenants submitted 
through the I.L.O. are ratified and en- 
forced by the appropriate internal na- 
tional law enforcement agencies of the 
country accepting them. The I.L.0. 
does not have and must not have an 
administrative function, for adminis- 
tration of law within any nation is dis- 
tinctly inherent in national sover- 
eignty. But functioning not as an ad- 
ministrative but as an advisory and 
liaison agency, the I.L.O. has rendered 
a magnificant service of tremendous 
importance within and among the na- 
tions participating therein. 

During the last year, as the Execu- 
tive Council’s report sets forth, the 
LL.O. has continued to render service. 
Its activities in this year included; the 
calling of the first Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security which 
met in Santiago, Chile, last fall at 
which time there was created a perma- 
nent agency to act in cooperation with 
the I.L.0.; the establishment of a per- 
manent committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Social Security; it 
has conducted extensive research on 
employment problems which demand 
profound study to enable us to effect a 
sound social and economic program of 
employment and reemployment as a 
part of the post-war program of re- 
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mobilization of industry; the develop- 
ment of the Canadian-American study 
project on industrial safety and the 
prevention of industrial accidents; the 
rendering of continuous technical as- 
sistance to member countries at the 
request of their governments on a 
number of subjects. 


It is essential also at this time for 
us to re-evaluate the purpose, the 
structure, the methods of procedure of 
the I.L.0O. as well as the scope of its 
program. Today we realize full well 
the usefulness of the I.L.0. must be 
extended to enable it to render greatly 
needed services. The problems of hu- 
man welfare are today no longer lim- 
ited to orthodox discussion of labor 
and social welfare in a restricted 
sense, but that any effective program 
of labor and social welfare must ex- 
tend to a study of the entire economic 
and financial structure and control 
within each and among all nations. It 
is in the newer approach—financial 
and economic—that the liaison activi- 
ties of the I.L.O. may well be directed. 
The growing interdependence of the 
several national programs, the inti- 
mate and immediate effect upon world 
markets and upon workers’ standards 
in any one country of the working con- 
ditions and workers’ standards in any 
other country are of such tremendous 
importance today that the research 
and advisory programs of the I.L.O. in 
every field which touches workers’ 
lives should have the continuous atten- 
tion of the members of our organiza- 
tion in their locals, internationals, city 
and state bodies. 

We have urged the calling of an in- 
ternational conference by the I.L.O. at 
the very earliest possible moment. We 
would submit in this connection that 
we feel that the functioning of the 
I.L.O. in an advisory capacity shall not 
prevent or deter consideration of the 
urgent trade union program by a full 
group of trade union representatives 
which group the I.L.O. might well con- 
vene. We must be mindful that to the 
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extent to which we, the entire member- 
ship of our free trade union movement 
keeps well informed of the work of the 
I.L.0. in social, economic and financial 
fields of research, to that extent we 
may the better be served by that or- 
ganization which we ourselves helped 
establish. 


Philadelphia Charter—(1944, p. 270) 
The Executive Council, in reporting on 
the activities of the I.L.0. during the 
preceding year included the full text 
of the “Philadelphia Charter” which 
follows: 


The Philadelphia Charter 


The General Conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, meet- 
ing in its 26th session in Philadelphia, 
hereby adopts, this tenth day of May 
in the year 1944, the present declara- 
tion of aims and purposes of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and of 
the principles which should inspire the 
policy of its members. 


I 


The Conference reaffirms the funda- 
mental principles on which the Organi- 
zation is based and, in particular, 
that: 

(a) Labor is not a commodity; 

(b) Freedom of expression and of 
association are essential to sustained 
progress; 

(c) Poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere; 

(d) The war against want requires 
to be carried on with unrelenting vigor 
within each nation, and by continuous 
and concerted international effort in 
which the representatives of workers 
and employers, enjoying equal status 
with those of governments, join with 
them in free discussion and democratic 
decision with a view to the promotion 
of the common welfare. 


II 


Believing that experience has fully 
demonstrated the truth of the state- 
ment in the preamble to the Constitu- 
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tion of the International Labor Or- 
ganization that lasting peace can be 
established only if it is based on social 
justice, the Conference affirms that: 


(a) All human beings, irrespective 
of race, creed or sex, have the right to 
pursue both their material well being 
and their spiritual development in con- 
ditions of freedom and dignity, of eco- 
nomic security and equal opportunity; 

(b) The attainment of the condi- 
tions in which this shall be possible 
must constitute the central aim of na- 
tional and international policy; 

(c) All national and international 
policies and measures, in particular 
those of an economic and financial 
character, should be judged in this 
light and accepted only in so far as 
they may be held to promote and not 
to hinder the achievement of this fun- 
damental objective; 

(d) It is a responsibility of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization to ex- 
amine and consider all international 
economic and financial policies and 
measures in the light of this funda- 
mental objective; 

(e) In discharging the tasks en- 
trusted to it the International Labor 
Organization, having considered all 
relevant economic and financial fac- 
tors, may include in its decisions and 
recommendations any provisions which 
it considers appropriate. 


Ill 


The Conference recognizes the sol- 
emn obligation of the International 
Labor Organization to further among 
the nations of the world programs 
which will achieve: 

(a) Full employment and the rais- 
ing of standards of living; 

(b) Employment of workers in the 
occupations in which they can have the 
satisfaction of giving the fullest meas- 
ure of their skill and attainments and 
make their greatest contribution to 
the common well being; 


(c) The provision, as a means to the 
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attainment of this end and under ade- 
quate guarantees for all concerned, of 
facilities for training and the transfer 
of labor, including migration for em- 
ployment and settlement; 

(d) Policies in regard to wages and 
earnings, hours and other conditions of 
work calculated to insure a just share 
of the fruits of progress to all, and a 
minimum living wage to all employed 
and in need of such protection; 

(e) Effective recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining, the co- 
operation of Management and Labor 
in the continuous improvement of pro- 
ductive efficiency, and the collabora- 
tion of workers and employers in the 
preparation and application of social 
and economic measures; 

(f) Extension of social security 
measures to provide a basic income to 
all in need of such protection, and com- 
prehensive medical care; 

(g) Adequate protection for the life 
and health of workers in all occupa- 
tions; 

(h) Provisions for child welfare and 
maternity protection; 

(i) Provision of adequate nutrition, 
housing and facilities for recreation 
and culture; 

(j) Assurance of equality of educa- 
tional and vocational opportunity. 


IV 


Confident that the fuller and broader 
utilization of the world’s productive 
resources necessary for the achieve- 
ment of the objectives set forth in this 
declaration can be secured by effective 
international and national action, in- 
cluding measures to expand produc- 
tion and consumption, to avoid severe 
economic fluctuations, to promote the 
economic and social advancement of 
the less developed regions of the world, 
to assure greater stability in world 
prices of primary products, and to pro- 
mote a high and steady volume of in- 
ternational trade, the Conference 
pledges the full cooperation of the In- 
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ternational Labor Organization with 
such international bodies as may be 
entrusted with a share of the responsi- 
bility for this great task and for the 
promotion of the health, education 
and well being of all peoples. 


Vv 


The Conference affirms that the prin- 
ciples set forth in this declaration are 
fully applicable to all peoples every- 
where and that, while the maner of 
their application must be determined 
with due regard to the stage of social 
and economic development reached by 
each people, their progressive applica- 
tion to peoples who are still dependent, 
as well as to those who have already 
achieved self-government, is a matter 
of concern to the whole civilized world. 


As President Roosevelt stated in his 
speech of welcome to the delegates of 
the Philadelphia Conference at the 
White House, its principles are “the 
essential bulwarks of any permanent 
peace.” He stated that: 


“Your Declaration sums up the aspi- 
rations of an epoch which has known 
two world wars. I confidently believe 
that future generations will look back 
upon it as a landmark in world think- 
ing. I am glad to have this opportunity 
of endorsing its specific terms on be- 
half of the United States. I trust, also, 
that within a short time its specific 
terms will be whole-heartedly en- 
dorsed by all of the United Nations.” 


(1944, p. 630) The Committee rec- 
ommends endorsement of the Report of 
the Executive Council referring to the 
International Labor Organization. 


In particular, the Committee wel- 
comes the Declaration of the aims 
and purposes of the International La- 
bor Organization which was adopted 
at the Philadelphia conference of the 
I.L.0. We believe that this Declaration 
is of great importance to organized 
labor and that its adoption unani- 
mously by the International Labor 
Conference in which over 40 govern- 
ments were represented, including rep- 
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resentatives of Labor and of employers 
constitutes a landmark in the social 
thinking of our time. The committee is 
particularly glad to note that the Dec- 
laration, in setting out the principles 
which should guide the organization 
and the policy of its member states, 
places in the forefront of those prin- 
ciples the statement that “Labor is not 
a commodity,” and thus corrects the 
unfortunate wording of the Treaty of 
Versailles whereby this principle was 
weakened and distorted into a sense- 
less piece of empty rhetoric against 
which the Federation protested at the 
time. The principle has now been 
stated in the form in which it was ori- 
ginally proposed for insertion in the 
Treaty of Peace by President Gompers 
and this is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to all who revere his memory. 


The committee has also noted that 
the Declaration, in setting forth a pro- 
gram of action aiming at full employ- 
ment and a higher standard policy for 
workers everywhere, has broadened 
the scope of the field which the In- 
ternational Office should have as its 
province. The Declaration provides 
also that it is a duty of the ILO 
to examine and consider the pol- 
icies and measures followed or 
initiated by other international agen- 
cies, particularly those in the economic 
and financial fields, so as to see that 
they advance and not hinder the 
achievement of the social objectives 
which it laid down. This broadening of 
the scope of the activities of the Or- 
ganization is in line with the report 
which was approved by the Sixty-third 
Convention of the Federation at Bos- 
ton last year, in which the necessity 
for such a broader approach was ad- 
vocated. The Federation in successive 
conventions has approved this organi- 
zation which has shown that it can be 
an active and powerful instrument for 
furthering the cause of social justice 
and thereby strengthening the founda- 
tions of peace. 


The committee feels that the Interna- 
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tional Labor Organization should have 
every oportunity for establishing effec- 
tive liaison with the other new inter- 
national agencies which are being cre- 
ated by the United Nations. It is es- 
sential that they should all be inspired 
by the social objectives set out in the 
Declaration of Philadelphia and this 
can most effectively be done if the In- 
ternational Labor Organization is 
given an opportunity to follow their 
work and see that the social objective 
is kept constantly in mind. 

We hope that our own government 
which has taken the initiative in con- 
vening the series of conferences of the 
United Nations entrusted with the 
task of planning these new interna- 
tional agencies will take the lead in 
this matter and will invite the I.L.O. 
to be represented at these various 
meetings. The I.L.0. has had a long 
and successful experience of interna- 
tional work and can certainly make a 
valuable contribution out of that ex- 
perience to these new bodies, even in 
their initial stages. 

It is particularly important, and in- 
deed in the committee’s view essential, 
that the I.L.0. should be given repre- 
sentation in the Conference which will 
adopt in final form the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals which will lay down 
the general framework in which all 
the international agencies must work. 

The tripartite composition of the 
I.L.0. providing for the representation 
of labor and employers with an equal 
status to that of governments, and its 
responsibility for the treatment of so- 
cial and labor questions in the interna- 
tional field, make its association with 
the over-all scheme of international or- 
ganization a matter of special impor- 
tance. 

The Committee considers that the 
regrettable incident at the last Peace 
Conference, to which it has drawn at- 
tention above, indicates how easily the 
I.L.0. might be robbed of much of its 
possibilities of useful action if its place 
in the new international scheme is not 
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worked out with a full knowledge of 
its characteristics and potentialities, 
and it therefore feels that that place 
should be defined in consultation with 
the authorized representatives of the 
I.L.O. itself. Here we urge upon our 
own government which appreciates the 
work of the I.L.0. to see that it is 
given full responsibilities of represen- 
tation in these discussions which will 
presumably soon take place. . 


The International Labor Office has 
come through the war with a success- 
ful record of achievement In the con- 
vulsion which the war has caused it has 
naturally had to reduce its staff almost 
to skeleton dimensions. In our report 
last year we urged that it must be 
given greater financial resources in 
order that it might be able to pursue 
effectively the most heavy tasks which 
it must now assume. We have been 
glad to learn that the Governing Body 
has accepted the Acting Director’s pro- 
posals to increase its annual budget 
for 1945 to approximately its pre-war 
figure. 

This will mean, of course, an in- 
crease in the contribution from the 
Government of the United States and 
proportionate increases from the gov- 
ernments of other members. The in- 
crease was supported by the represent- 
ative of our government in the Govern- 
ing Body and we therefore recommend 
that Congress be urged to vote the 
necessary appropriation to assure the 
necessary funds properly to carry on 
the work so important to Labor every- 
where. 

We feel that the work of the I.L.0. 
is of the greatest importance, that it 
should be extended and developed in 
order to protect the interests of or- 
ganized labor throughout the world. 
We are convinced that through the In- 
ternational Labor Organization the na- 
tions can weld a most valuable form of 
international collaboration which will 
make an essential contribution to a 
people’s peace. It is for that reason 
that we urge that sufficient financial 
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resources should be made available for 
an organization which has been proved 
and tested. And it is for that reason 
also that we recommend that the con- 
vention reaffirm its unqualified sup- 
port, 


(1944, p. 630) Your special com- 
mittee performed a real service in re- 
porting to the convention immediate 
and urgent problems developing in the 
recent months. 


We think the committee has pointed 
out issues in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Plan which must be given serious con- 
sideration—specifically the provisions 
essential to organize the Security 
Council so that all nations would be 
sure its acts would result in basic 
equality of rights and justice for all; 
provision to assure democratic deci- 
sions upon the use of military force 
and provisions to give the Social and 
Economic Council the representative 
basis that has materially contributed 
to the success of the I.L.0. Further- 
more, we want assurances that the 
I.L.O. will be made an agency of the 
United Nations in line with the pro- 
gram proposed by the Philadelphia 
Conference. 


We recommend that this Convention 
concur in the report of the Committee 
on Dumbarton Oaks and that the Spe- 
cial Committee energetically take steps 
to get the necessary changes in the 
over-all plan. 


We recommend also concurrence in 
that part of the report dealing with 
slave labor and restoration of the free 
trade union movement in Germany and 
other parts of Europe. We commend 
the representatives of the Federation 
for their insistence upon the restora- 
tion of free trade unions as indispen- 
sible to the restoration of free repre- 
sentative institutions in lands regained 
from the Axis. The restoration of free 
trade unionism in all countries should 
follow relief from war-time regimen- 
tation as well as the overthrow of dic- 
tatorships. 
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We have already commented on the 
proposal that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor call a world-wide confer- 
ence of free trade unions at the ear- 
liest possible date and re-affirm our 
concurrence in this course. 

(1948, p. 396) The Executive Coun- 
cil reports the progress of legislation 
in the last session dealing with this 
subject. 

It is reassuring to note Executive 
Council’s intense interest in the aims 
and purposes of the International La- 
bor Organization. The distressed peo- 
ples of the world are looking to labor 
of the United States more than any 
other group or agency for direction 
and guidance in ways and means that 
will assure them of recent and fair liv- 
ing standards. This instrumentality of 
the International Labor Organization 
can be of immeasurable assistance in 
our attaining these humanitarian ob- 
jectives. . 
The Executive Council must give the — 

: 


same support to this activity in the 
future as in the past if we are to dis- 
charge our full duty in this distressed 
world. 

(1949, p. 442) Included in the con- 
vention action on the report of the 
E.C. on A. F. of L. participation in 
the Int’l. Labor Organization, was the 
following: 

We emphasize the growing impor- 
tance of the I.L.0. as a force for hu- 
man betterment and decent conditions 
of work and life. In view of the plans 
of our government to aid the indus- 
trially under-developed countries and 
the systematic endeavors to speed the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe, and 
in view of the deep-going realignment 
in the ranks of world labor, the I.L.0. 
is confronted with multiplying tasks 
of vital concern to the American peo- 
ple and especially our free trade union 
movement. 

(1950, pp. 106, 504) At a moment 
when economic reconstruction and re- 
habilitation are so vital to human wel- 
fare and peace and during a period in 
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history when a new and more perni- 
cious form of slavery (totalitarian 
Communism) has become an acutely 
grave menace particularly to free la- 
bor, the I.L.O. assumes an importance 
beyond measure. Especially, does this 
hold for the Far East and other areas 
where millions of people are now striv- 
ing for full national freedom and in- 
creasing social justice. 

In recognition thereof, your com- 
mittee is especially pleased to note 
that the A. F. of L. through its mem- 
ber on the Governing Body and advis- 
ors have responded to the need of the 
hour and have put our great organiza- 
tion more than ever before in the front 
ranks of the fighters for the ideals and 
aims of the I.L.0. as a banner-bearer 
of peaceful social and economic prog- 
ress. 

(1951, pp. 72, 471) Never before in 
its history has the I.L.O. had such 
vitally important tasks to perform. 
Through its relationship with the U.N., 
the I.L.0. is further charged with 
duties of the greatest concern to whole 
nations with populations of scores of 
millions. In this light, the cooperation 
of the I.L.O. with the U.N. Secretary 
General in establishing a joint U.N.- 
I1.L.0. five-member committee on 
forced labor takes on extraordinary 
importance. 

Given the present world difficulties, 
the I.L.0. is in a position to play a 
most constructive role in aiding the 
solution of such urgent problems as 
the development of better working and 
living standards in the undeveloped 
areas, the pressing manpower question 
in countries like Italy, the migration 
of peoples, and the extension of tech- 
nical know-how. 

We note the progress registered by 
the I.L.0O. in facing these issues. We 
eomend to you for your full approval 
the activities and services of the 
Workers’ Delegate from the United 
States, Your member on the Govern- 
ing Board, and the advisors to the 
I.L.O. have rendered valuable service 
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to this great bory and brought much 
credit to the A. F. of L. by their con- 
tributions. 


(1952, pp. 138, 549) The E.C. Report 
under this title briefly covered the ac- 
tivities of the I.L.O. during the preced- 
ing year. The convention committee 
commended the work of the organiza- 
tion and in its report stated: 


We point to the vital importance of 
this world institution as a guiding cen- 
ter and clearing house in helping to 
meet the tasks arising from the expan- 
sion of the Point Four Program, the 
initiation by the U.N. of various de- 
velopment projects, the spreading 
menace of slave labor, and the grave 
jeopardy in which human rights now 
find themselves in various parts of the 
world. 

By improving the standards of work 
and the living conditions in other coun- 
tries, we raise the purchasing power 
of their people and thus promote and 
enhance trade and economic relations 
among the various nations. 


(1953, pp. 259, 666) The convention 
committee report on this subject unan- 
imously approved, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

We are especially glad to note that 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O. has 
taken an active part in the efforts to 
have governments eliminate systems 
of forced labor maintained for political 
purposes. 

The practical and studied efforts of 
the I.L.0. to help win the war against 
poverty, illness, inefficiency, and il- 
literacy, were never more important 
than today when there exists a world- 
wide conspiracy—directed by the most 
powerful totalitarian military state— 
for exploiting these evils and short- 
comings of society in the interest of 
Communist subversion and Soviet 
world domination. 

We, therefore, view with deep dis- 
appointment the efforts made by short- 
sighted and reactionary interests in 
our country to reduce or even elimi- 
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nate American participation in the 
constructive efforts of this great or- 
ganization. We call, instead, for an 
improvement and strengthening of 
American participation in the I.L.0O. 


(1954, p. 604) The E.C. Report pre- 
sented a section on the activities of 
the I.L.O. during the preceding year. 
The convention committee submitted 
the following which was unanimously 
adopted: 


We recommend your approval of 
this section and draw to your atten- 
tion the energetic fulfillment of our 
responsibilities in this great world 
body throughout the year and at the 
recent significant Thirty-seventh Con- 
ference under the direction of the 
American workers’ representative. 


We particularly underscore our 
agreement with the Executive Council 
report in its stating that: 


The participation of the USSR, 
which together with the other Soviet 
satellite nations, forms a consider- 
able bloc in the I.L.0., calls for 
strengthening of the participation of 
all free nations of the world that are 
member states of the I.L.0.—most 
especially the United States, which 
is expected to give progressive lead- 
ership to the other nations affiliated 
with the I.L.0. It in turn points out 
the need for strengthening of U.S. 
worker and employer participation, 
if the forces of freedom and democ- 
racy are to maintain effective lead- 
ership in the fight for economic and 
social justice. 


To us, this is no wordy expression of 
pious wishes but a pledge to seek per- 
formance. The A.F.L. realizes that the 
great import of the I.L.0O., particularly 
today because the struggle against 
poverty, hunger, misery and despair, 
is an indispensible and vital phase of 
the fight against Communism and 
every other expression of reaction. 
Our determination in this regard is 
only steeled by the Soviet change of 
tactics, henceforth to bore from within 
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the I.L.O. in line with its cold war 
strategy against human peace, free- 
dom and social progress. Here, as else- 
where, the aim of the Kremlin is to 
cripple the I.L.0. constructive activi- 
ties and paralyze its initiative at a 
time when it can be of the highest 
service, especially to the people of the 
ecoeconomically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Hence, the fundamental ideals 
and highest national interests of our 
country demand that the President of 
the United States do all in his power 
to insure increased and improved yog- 
orous American participation in every 
phase of ILO activity. ; 

In this connection, we strongly 
urge the convention to declare its 
categoric opposition to any and every 
proposal which would, in effect, either 
directly or indirectly, limit or weaken 
the autonomy or initiative of the ILO 
and would bring it under centralized 
control of the United Nations and 
thus subject its activities to all obsta- 
cles and difficulties from which the 
U.N. is today suffering because of the 
acute international tension. Any re- 
vision of the U.N. Charter in this di- 
rection should be strongly opposed by 
our government on the ground that, 
under the banner of so-called economy 
and false notions of efficiency, it would 
seriously impair not only its organic 
tri-partite structure, in which the 
workers are assured a voice of their 
own, but also the basic technical pro- 
gram which the ILO has been carry- 
ing out effectively. 

Toward preventing such a danger- 
ous revision of the U.N. Charter we 
propose that the incoming officers and 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
take all steps necessary to acquaint 
the United States Government fully 
with our views and to secure its active 
support of the same. 


Finally, we recommend that the 
convention empower the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Council to take all measures 
required to secure the support of the 
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delegations of our own and all other 
democratic governments, of the em- 
ployers’ representatives in the free 
countries and of the free trade unions 
to have the ILO secure the right to 
make a further survey of the slave 
labor menace—especially through a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the 
forced labor camps in the Iron Cur- 
tain countries (now represented in 
the ILO) which have to date refused 
the ILO the right and denied it the 
possibility of making such an un- 
hampered and objective survey. 


(1955, p. 296) The E.C. submitted 
its regular chronological report of 
ILO activities during the preceding 
year . .. including meetings of the 
several ILO committees, and the ses- 
sions of the Governing Body. The 
E.C. included in its report the follow- 
ing accounting of the 128th session of 
the Governing Body as follows: 


The 128th session of the Governing 
Body and its Committees met in 
Geneva, from February 21 through 
March 5, 1955. This was perhaps one 
of the most significant Governing 
Body sessions from the standpoint of 
political importance. This session had 
to consider an item submitted by the 
workers’ group, designed to provide 
a means to amend the constitution of 
the ILO in the selection of worker and 
employer delegates. After lengthy 
debate, it was finally agreed that a 
report should be prepared by a com- 
mittee of independent persons ap- 
pointed by the Director General, 
which would investigate the extent to 
which employer and worker organiza- 
tions in the 70 countries of the ILO 
are free of government domination 
and control. This inquiry is to be 
completed and placed in the hands 
of the Governing Body by the end of 
October, 1955. A proposal by the 
workers’ group for the appointment 
of an ILO permanent committee on 
forced labor was defeated when 18 
out of 20 governments represented 
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refused to accept the proposal. Final 
decision was deferred until the 129th 
session of the Governing Body. The 
Governing Body considered a request 
from the Spanish Government to send 
a tri-partite delegation of observers 
from Spain to attend the 38th Inter- 
national Labor Conference. The work- 
ers’ group moved to reject the request 
but the motion was defeated. How- 
ever, an alternate proposal, submitted 
by the Colombian Government dele- 
gate to invite the Spanish Government 
to send an observer delegation, was 
accepted. 

In addition to the above, the Gov- 
erning Body approved the request 
that the Territory of the Saar be in- 
vited to take part as observers with 
tri-partite delegations in all meetings 
of the ILO; agreed that the follow- 
ing non-metropolitan territories be in- 
vited to send tri-partite observer dele- 
gations to the next ILO Conference: 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
Singapore, Barbados and Jamica; 
considered a report on the First Eu- 
ropean Regional Conference; author- 
ized forwarding of resolutions adopted 
by the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of Labor Statisticians to member 
states and to the employer and worker 
organizations in the respective mem- 
ber states. Further, the Governing 
Body examined a report of the Com- 
mittee of Experts on Conditions of 
Work in the Fishing Industry, and 
authorized the Director-General to 
communicate the report of the Com- 
mittee to the governments of States 
Members, together with a question- 
naire, requesting their views on the 
contents of the report. The Govern- 
ing Body urged the Director-General 
to prepare for consideration of the 
Governing Body a document outlining 
proposals for action to deal with the 
problems of at least some of the in- 
dustries which had previously re- 
quested the establishment of Indus- 
trial Committees. The Governing 
Body authorized the Director-General 
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to submit to the Member States the 
resolutions and conclusions adopted 
by the Fifth Session of the Iron and 
Steel Committee. As a result of deci- 
sions taken at the 127th session, the 
Governing Body requested the Direc- 
tor-General to ascertain from the gov- 
ernments of European States Mem- 
bers of the ILO whether they would 
be willing to participate in negotia- 
tions for the preparation of an inter- 
national instrument concerning the 
social security of workers engaged in 
international transport. The Govern- 
ing Body requested the Director-Gen- 
eral to arrange to hold, toward the 
end of 1955,a preparatory meeting for 
the purpose of considering the text of 
a draft instrument, to which govern- 
ments of the members interested 
would be invited to send social secu- 
rity experts at their own expense, and 
four representatives of employers’ or 
operators’ organizations and four rep- 
resentatives of workers’ organizations, 
nominated by the Employers’ Group 
and the Workers’ Group of the Gov- 
erning Body, respectively, would be 
invited at the expense of the Office. 
A request from the Government of 
Pakistan for membership in the Plan- 
tations Committee was accepted. The 
Governing Body also dealt with the 
report of the Committee on Freedom 
of Association, which presented a re- 
port on 22 cases, 12 of which were 
deferred until the next session. It 
further approved a 1956 budget of 
$7,395,729. 


(World Court) 


International Relations—(also see: 
Coordinator, Inter-American Affairs; 
Int. Fed. Trade Unions; Pan-Amer. 
Fed. of Labor; Int. Labor Organiza- 
tion; Mexican Fed. of Labor; Int. 
Confed. of Free Trade Unions; World 
Fed. of Trade Unions; Foreign Policy; 
Marshall Plan; Communism; United 
Nations; Russia; Inter-American Con- 
federation (ORIT); Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee) 


(1951) The H.C. submitted compre- 
hensive reports to each convention 
dealing with the various aspects of 
international affairs and the part La- 
bor played in aggressively opposing 
the rising tide of Communism through- 
out the world. 

(1924, p. 305) We find that in the 
report of the E.C, that several propo- 
sitions were introduced in Congress. 
The report sets forth that represen- 
tatives of the A. F. of L. appeared 
before the subcommittee and advo- 
cated that the U.S. become a partici- 
pant in a permanent court of inter- 
national relations. Your committee 
concurs in and endorses the action of 
the Executive Council and in so doing 
we manifest our protest aginst any 
attempt made or to be made for the 
World Court to perpetuate itself by 
fillmg any vacancy that may rise. 

The 1951 convention committee sub- 
mitted the following report which was 
unanimously approved: 


In this connection, we are glad tc 
draw your attention to the rising 
realization of the workers and the 
people of Europe that the role of 
Communist totalitarianism is repres- 
sive and reactionary rather than hu- 
mane and progressive. 


The various sections of the Comin- 
form are not political parties, though 
they call themselves such and seek to 
benefit from the democratic rights of 
our free society in order to further 
their own dictatorial dogmas and ob- 
jectives. Today, the Communist par- 
ties are only espionage agencies of 
Soviet imperialism. They are built as 
military cadre organizations whose 
operations of infiltration are only the 
preparations for softening up the de- 
mocracies as targets of Russian inva- 
sion. These bands of Soviet tools and 
dupes must not be permitted to use 
our freedom for the purpose of de- 
stroying it. 

Nor should the democracies provide 
the Kremlin agents with issues they 
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ean exploit for their masters in Mos- 
cow. We must ourselves correct the 
mistakes and shortcomings and re- 
move the evils that may develop and 
appear in our democratic society. To 
the extent that we do so, we will be 
able to strengthen our cause and to 
win increasing support for the demo- 
cratic ideas among the suppressed 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain who 
have recently been showing more 
marked resentment and more active 
resistance against the abominable con- 
ditions under which they are forced to 
live. 

In its mad drive for world power, 
the Russian dictatorship has fran- 
tically sought to exploit the difficult 
and depressing social and economic 
conditions in the Near and Middle 
East. The democratic powers should 
break with every vestige of colonial 
spirit and practice and treat the peo- 
ples of this highly important area in 
a patient and just manner. Iran and 
Egypt are of vital importance in the 
struggle between Communism and de- 
mocracy. Only by creating areas of 
equality and social justice here, can 
we create areas of strength in these 
vital regions. 

The same holds true of Tunisia and 
Morocco. The developing free trade 
union movements and democratic gen- 
uine national independence movements 
of these countries should be aided and 
encouraged. We should aid them to 
become respected and effective part- 
ners of democratic France in the 
common struggle. In this capacity, 
these Moslem anti-totalitarian forces 
ean play a most constructive role m 
the entire Mohammedan world and 
ean be of vital aid in bridgmg the gap 
still separating the Arab nations from 
the Republic of Israel. 


Energetic and prompt intervention 
by the ICFTU im the promotion of 
free trade unionism and in cooperat- 
ing with the honest democratic ele- 
ments seeking national freedom in 


this area might well prove to be the 
decisive factor in winning new friends 
and allies for the democracies and 
courageous fighters aginst all totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

(Standing Committee) 

(1944, p. 632) The convention com- 
mittee on international labor rela- 
tions submitted the followimg recom- 
mendation and observation which was 
unanimously approved: 


Tt is evident that as a result of the 
present world conflict there will arise 
a new relationship amongst the na- 
tions of the world. It is likewise evi- 
dent that science and invention have 
equally increased the interdependency 
among nations and peoples requiring 
an ever greater degree of collabora- 
tion and cooperation. This is true not 
only im the field of government, of 
science, industry and commerce, but 
applies with equal force to the activi- 
ties of labor. 


If we are to meet our full duties 
and responsibilities im all of these 
world developments, and if we are to 
fully safeguard the rights and inter- 
ests of the workers everywhere, if we 
are to rally the forces of free labor in 
all lands to a fuller and better life, it 
then becomes imperative that we are 
constantly alert and active m all 
phases of the field of imternational 
labor relations. 


Conscious of these duties and re- 
sponsibilities, amd in order that we 
may adequately fulfill our mission in 
this field of human endeavor, your 
committee recommends not only the 
continuance of the standing Commit- 
tee on International Labor Relations, 
but that it be charged with the au- 
thority and duty of imviting and of 
attaming the cooperation of such 
groups whether of labor or otherwise 
in sympathy with our movement and 
in accord with the policies and objec- 
tives as they may be defined from time 
to time by the American Federation 
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of Labor in this field of human rela- 
tionships throughout the world. 


(Free Trade Unions, European) 


(1946, p. 72) From many countries 
and from many sources have come 
appeals to the American Federation 
of Labor from trade unionists who 
felt the need of some central organi- 
zation to which they might appeal for 
counsel and aid. With the liquidation 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and its replacement by 
an organization dominated by the 
USSR, European free unions have no 
rallying center. In those countries 
occupied by armies and where the 
Soviet Secret Police and Intelligence 
System keep populations afraid to ex- 
ercise their rights, workers are afraid 
to reorganize their trade unions or to 
resist communist controls. Where free 
and secret elections do not exist, com- 
munists have been able to benefit by 
paper majorities. But that tide has 
definitely turned in Western Europe. 
Where people have once known free- 
dom they do not willingly accept des- 
potism. The people of the Soviet Re- 
publics have never known freedom 
and are far behind Western Europe 
industrially and technically and there- 
fore in living standards, Soviet dom- 
ination of Europe would be a return 
to the Dark Ages. 


The A. F. of L. has maintained 
that a basic agency for the restoration 
of countries once Axis controlled is 
the free trade unions. Free unions 
are essentially democratic organiza- 
tions and their influence and opera- 
tion strengthens democratic forces. 

These are the considerations that 
convinced us we should maintain a 
representative in Europe to meet with 
trade union officials and keep our 
Washington office advised on develop- 
ments. Such reports have guided our 
policies and enable us to help some of 
the national union centers to tide over 
current difficulties. We have sent 
them bulletins in quantities and 
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printed in four languages to inform 
them of trade union progress in the 
United States. 

In the United States zone much 
progress has been made in organizing 
local trade unions in accord with pat- 
terns which previously prevailed. Pro- 
visions for state-wide amalgamation 
have already been set up. A zonal 
central committee has been appointed 
so that amalgamation of zones will 
follow shortly. Economic coordination 
of the British and United States zones 
will make possible coordination of the 
trade unions in both zones which con- 
stitute Central Germany. 


For the coming year we are plan- 
ning to continue our aid to European 
free trade unions by maintaining a 
representative in Germany as well as 
a representative to keep in touch with 
the other European countries. 


We have continued to publish and 
to distribute to Latin-American union 
our Noticiario Obrero Norteamericano 
(North American Labor News), a 
semi-monthly clip sheet in Spanish. 
This information has been widely used 
by the unions and the press of Latin- 
America and the results reported to 
our headquarters are most gratifying. 
Workers of Latin-American countries 
are also looking for free trade union 
leadership. Communist leaders have 
been spreading misunderstanding by 
attacks on the American Federation 
of Labor and the United States. To 
counteract such propaganda we have 
sent trade union representatives to 
visit representative Latin-American 
labor leaders and by word of mouth 
convey fraternal greetings and our 
desire to establish fraternal relation- 
ships with all the workers of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

An economic organization of Inter- 
American trade unions would consti- 
tute a sure guarantee of democracy 
and human welfare in the New World. 

(1946, p.433) The American Federa- 
tion of Labor can play an ever more 
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strategic and perhaps decisive role in 
the critical European situation. The 
key to the future in Europe lies with 
the reconstructed and slowly reviving 
free labor movement. The extent to 
which this is recognized on truly dem- 
ocratic lines, will determine in a large 
measure, which way Europe will go 
in terms of the basic struggle that is 
ensuing between democracy and Rus- 
sian totalitarianism. The extent to 
which the trade unions of Europe de- 
velop along free trade union lines will 
contribute much to the final decisions 
that Europe makes in the titanic poli- 
tical war between two basically differ- 
ent concepts of America and Russia. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has always maintained that genuine 
free trade unions are the bulwark of 
modern democracy. The disastrous ex- 
perience with Communism, Nazism, 
Fascism, Falangism as well as the 
tragedy of two world wars have con- 
firmed the historical correctness of 
our position. 

As the strongest free trade union 
federation in the world and function- 
ing in a land which plays a decisive 
role in the international scene, the 
American Federation of Labor must 
now assume new and greater respon- 
sibilities for preserving and extending 
the ideals of genuine trade unionism. 
Today there is no longer an interna- 
tional rallying center for free trade 
unions. To the contrary the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions has 
been replaced by a federation of un- 
ions dominated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its satellites and is nothing 
more than a caricature of a free trade 
union movement. 

The WFTU was conceived by the 
Russian dictatorship and was created 
as a successor to the notorious and 
now defunct Red Internationale of 
Labor Unions. In its brief period of 
existence the World Federation of La- 
bor has clearly and unmistakably 
proven itself as an agency to foster 
Russia’s expansionist foreign policy. 
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It has vigorously and regularly de- 
fended Russian imperialistic interests. 
It has delayed and prevented the re- 
vival of bona fide trade unions in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. It has consis- 
tently and violently denounced the 
British Labor Government and its 
General Secretary has hailed and pic- 
tured the Russian terror now gripping 
the workers of Hungary, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Yugoslavia as “now enjoy- 
ing freedoms which were previously 
unknown in other countries.” 


In Czechoslovakia, where those who 
control the WFTU likewise influence 
the affairs of State, not a single word 
of protest has been raised against a 
governmental decree permitting but 
a single trade union organization call- 
ed “The Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement” dominated and controlled 
by the Government. Neither has the 
WFTU uttered a single word of con- 
demnation against the barbarous mass 
deportations of workers from the Su- 
deten—many of whom had suffered in 
Hitler’s prison and _ concentration 
camps for anti-nazi activities while 
some of the communists now in the 
Prague Government directing these 
deportations were still supporting the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact. Here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at its meeting last month, 
the executive board of the WFTU 
echoed the Russian hypocritical cry 
about war propaganda being spread 
by monopolists and large capitalists 
but not a single word was said about 
the aggressions of the Russian Com- 
munist imperialism which has already 
snuffed out the independence of 11 na- 
tions between the Arctic and the 
Aegean and is now seeking to strangle 
Turkey and provoke chaos in the Arab 
world. 

The WFTU cannot serve as a bridge 
from the free western workers to the 
oppressed Russian workers; it cannot 
function as a vehicle of rapproche- 
ment between the free labor move- 
ments of the western world and the. 
enslaved workers of Russia and her 
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puppet states. The setting up of an 
international trade union body under 
the control and domination of Russia 
and Russian occupied countries and 
colonial and _ semi-colonial lands, 
marks a dangerously backward and 
extremely harmful departure in inter- 
national unionism. This reactionary 
development is frought with the grav- 
est consequences for the free organ- 
ized labor movements everywhere. 

While apprehensive regarding the 
objectives of the WFTU, and the slave 
and imperialistic foreign policy of Rus- 
sia, we entertain only the best of good 
wishes toward the Russian people. Our 
sympathy goes out to them in their 
feudalistic bondage and slavery. We 
sincerely desire to look forward to the 
day when the Russian workers and 
peasants will have the right and enjoy 
the benefits of free trade unionism and 
association and cooperation at home as 
we enjoy these rights and benefits. We 
hope it may not be long before they 
will take their rightful place in the 
ranks of an international movement of 
free trade unions and join with us in 
the onward march of free labor. 

Our country has not sought one 
cent of reparations or advantage, no 
territorial annexations or commercial 
privileges out of the recent world con- 
flict. The American people have pour- 
ed billions of dollars into aiding the 
allies during the war and since mili- 
tary hostilities have ceased the United 
States has provided 71 per cent of all 
the UNRRA_ supplies—the bulk of 
which has gone to Soviet-dominated 
areas. Our nation has made heavy 
sacrifices in human lives and natural 
resources and material goods in order 
to crush Axis and Fascist tyranny. 
Certainly all this has not been done 
to replace one tyranny by another. 


It is in a tense and turbulent inter- 
national situation such as this that the 
American Federation of Labor must 
be prevared to face its urgent and 
manifold tasks. Through the League 
for Human Rights, the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor and its affiliates have 
contributed millions of dollars of re- 
lief to labor’s underground fighters 
against Axis tyranny in Europe and 
Asia and as well to the victims of 
Nazi-Fascist terrorism in all lands. 
Through the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee we have maintained direct, ac- 
tive and increasingly fruitful contact 
with the suppressed trade union 
bodies of war-torn lands. We have 
published special bulletins in English, 
French, Spanish and German advising 
European labor about the policies and 
practices and achievements of the mil- 
lions of workers in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We have even pub- 
lished one issue of the special bulletin 
in the Russian language but the So- 
viet leaders have thus far denied pass- 
age of this issue through the iron cur- 
tain and its distribution among work- 
ers in the U.S.S.R. 


Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
have rendered yeoman service in as- 
sisting the Japanese workers in re- 
building their unions on a firm and 
free basis. At the first possible oppor- 
tunity, the A. F. of L. sent a represen- 
tative to help the workers of Italy 
take their first steps toward reestab- 
lishing bona fide free trade unions. 
During the past year two representa- 
tives of the A. F. of L. have been 
working in Europe, one in Germany. 
who has been working with our mili- 
tary government and one in a wider 
field ... Through them we have been 
able to help trade unions to get the 
supplies necessary for their operation 
and to initiate plans for relief. By 
these efforts we were helpful in clear- 
ing away the political and military 
obstacles which prevented the recon- 
struction of free trade unions in Ger- 
many—so vital to the democratic re- 
generation of the German people. 

The Executive Council and Presi- 
dent Green have intervened actively 
with President Truman, the State De- 
partment and the Office of Military 
Government for returning to the Ger- 
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man trade unions the offices, property 
and financial assets which had been 
stolen from them by the Nazis. 


The task before us as free trade 
unionists is great. Unless the trade 
unions of Germany and of other lands 
are given leadership by the free trade 
unions with a rallying center this field 
will be pre-empted by those who would 
communize our free trade union or- 
ganizations. A program of facts and 
information for European workers 
giving concrete reports on wages and 
working conditions of the American 
workers is essential. Likewise infor- 
mation about the Soviet economy and 
the so-called trade unionism in Rus- 
sia is desirable. Exchanges of workers 
and leaders from various industries 
and international unions must be en- 
couraged and become part of our reg- 
ular activity in Europe. Relief must 
be provided to the reviving free trade 
unions and leaders and to other dem- 
ocratic forces who are struggling to 
liberate themselves from totalitarian 
control. These and other activities 
must be engaged in if we are to make 
freedom of the workers safe through- 
out the world. 

We are pleased to record the fact 
that provision has been made by the 
American Federation of Labor to set 
up a European office through which to 
service European trade unionists and 
that likewise provision has been made 
by the A. F. of L. to supplement the 
services of the Free Trade Union 
Committee by the selection of a direct 
appointee. 

Strategically Germany is the eco- 
nomic heart of Continental Europe 
and can give leadership as well in the 
field of labor. It is therefore impor- 
tant to aid them to move quickly and 
surely toward free trade unions for 
their progress and protection, for the 
security of Europe and lastly, to safe- 
guard free trade unionism in the 
United States. We cannot continue to 
prosper in isolation in the field of la- 
bor any more than can our govern- 
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ment prosper in isolation! Only by our 
joining hands with the visible forces 
of democracy throughout the world 
can we hope to make the democratic 
way of life more dynamic and effective 
and fully secure us against the con- 
stant encroachments and unwarranted 
and vicious assaults of every type and 
of every stripe of totalitarianism dic- 
tatorship. 


(International Relations Department) 
(Res. 79) 


1946—pp. 292, 529 


Whereas, Our country and its dem- 
ocratic institutions are playing a 
greatly enhanced and ever-more ac- 
tive role in world affairs, and 


Whereas, the problem of interna- 
tional relations and the winning of a 
just and lasting peace are the vital 
concern of the organizations repre- 
senting the great mass of our people 
—the free and democratic trade union 
movement, and 


Whereas, the above new situation 
and the complicated problems con- 
fronting our nation and the post-war 
world make it imperative that the 
American Federation of Labor pre- 
pare itself to meet the new tasks in 
the critical days ahead, and 


Whereas, The American Federation 
of Labor has shown increasing recog- 
nition of its new responsibilities by 
expanding its international work (en- 
larged moral and material solidarity 
with the genuine free trade unions 
and democratic elements in Europe, 
Asia and Latin America; publication 
of a “Special Bulletin” on internation- 
al problems; the preparation and sub- 
mission of an International Bill of 
Rights to the United Nations Social 
and Economic Council; and timely 
contributions toward a vigorous dem- 
ocratic American foreign policy), 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order to coordi- 
nate, intensify, and improve the 
greatly enlarged and varied interna- 
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tional activities, the incoming Execu- 


tive Council of the A. F. of L. estab- - 


lish an International Department 
headed by one of its members, and be 
it further 


Resolved, That the tasks of this 
Department shall be: (a) to keep the 
membership of the trade union move- 
ment and the interested general pub- 
lic in our country adequately in- 
formed regarding the international 
policies of the A. F. of L.; (b) to pro- 
vide the officers and membership of 
the A. F. of L. with authoritative in- 
formation about the international la- 
bor movement and its problems; (c) 
to acquaint the labor movement 
abroad with the policies and practices 
of the A. F. of L. toward the vital 
problems of the day; (d) cooperate 
with the democratic-minded European 
workers abroad and to help coordinate 
their activities in behalf of bona fide 
trade unionism. 


(Conference Proposed) 
(1946, p. 307, 540) 
The convention non-concurred in a 
resolution, No. 121, as follows: 


Whereas, The effective and glori- 
ous intervention of the United States 
in the last war placed our nation in a 
leading position in creating the in- 
strumentality for a permanent peace 
and for the international economic 
readjustments, and 


Whereas, American organized labor 
was the fundamental factor which 
made possible the victorious termina- 
tion of the war and 


Whereas, The course of events 
shows that American organized labor 
should take an active part in building 
up world security through democratic 
principles and ideals, and 

Whereas, This objective cannot be 
reached unless American organized 
labor is sincerely and solidly united 
behind a common foreign policy, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the 65th convention 
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of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in Chicago, Ill., instruct 
and empower its Executive Council to 
invite the outstanding leaders of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and independent unions in a round- 
table conference to consider the ad- 
visability of working out a plan to 
carry on a common foreign policy of 
American organized labor as the best 
cooperation that could be given to the 
nation in its efforts to create world 
peace and social-economic stability. 


(1947, p. 184) A comprehensive re- 
port was submitted to the convention 
covering the work of the AFL in the 
field of international labor relations. 
The following excerpts are taken 
from context: 


Within the last year, the Executive 
Council, through the International 
Labor Relations Committee greatly 
expanded its efforts to render moral 
and material aid to the cause of free 
trade unionism. Support to free trade 
unionism is the most effective way of 
aiding the democratic forces promot- 
ing postwar reconstruction, beating 
back the encroachments of every type 
and stripe of totalitarian dictator- 
ship, and furthering the achievement 
of a just and lasting peace. Dedicated 
to this purpose the A. F. of L., Inter- 
national Committee launched a vig- 
orous publications program; sent 
delegations and permanent represen- 
tatives to the various countries; and 
developed a continuous active and 
positive interest in making the view- 
point of the American Federation of 
Labor on international problems 
heard and felt at home and abroad. 
In line with the decision of the 65th 
Convention, the American Federation 
of Labor International Labor Rela- 
tions Committee systematically sought 
to contribute to the development of a 
vigorous and consistent democratic 
foregin policy by our country. 

(1947, p. 186)—In the struggle 
against the menace of slave labor 
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spreading from the East—from the 
lands dominated or occupied by Rus- 
sian military forces—the American 
Federation of Labor has rendered yeo- 
man service. Similarly the Federation 
has prepared positive constructive 
programs for furthering the cause of 
free trade unionism and democracy in 
such pivotal lands as Greece and 
Japan. A continuous offensive has 
been maintained by the International 
Labor Relations Committee against 
the plans and incessant intrigue of 
the totalitarian forces seeking to pre- 
vent postwar reconstruction and to 
prolong and promote world chaos and 
bankruptcy. 


In our effort to strengthen the 
cause of free labor and democracy in 
Germany, Japan, and Italy we have 
not limited our efforts to the written 
word or oral declamation. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor consistently 
fought for a far more just and sane 
peace treaty for the Italian people. 
In Germany the American Federation 
of Labor has not only battled against 
unsound government policies and 
rules and regulations which stymied 
the growth of free trade unionism 
and democracy, but we exercised vig- 
orous initiative and offered a positive 
lead with a view to speeding the 
adoption of sound policies by the 
democratic occupation powers. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
also been engaged in sharp conflicts 
with the WFTU which has loyally 
endorsed Russia’s expansionist for- 
eign policy seeking to exploit and en- 
slave German labor and to treat the 
German trade unionists not as broth- 
ers but as second-class citizens put on 
probation under WFTU supervision 
and Moscow domination. 


The increasing and varied volume 
of correspondence with trade union- 
ists of every continent is irrefutable 
proof of the growing interest in, and 
support of, the ideal of democracy 
and free trade unionism as expound- 
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ed, advocated, and applied by the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
WFTU has been put on the defensive 
and exposed as a fifth-column of So- 
viet imperialism and a purveyor of 
totalitarian propaganda. Because of 
the information in our publications 
and our constructive initiative and 
leadership in international political 
affairs as well as in economic ques- 
tions, the WFTU is now regarded by 
more workers as totally bankrupt as 
an international trade union federa- 
tion and utterly incapable of and un- 
concerned with defending the inter- 
ests of labor. 


(Free Trade Committee) 

(1948, p. 484) —Toward further- 
ing the work of the A. F. of L. in the 
vital field of international labor rela- 
tions and enabling American labor to 
discharge its increased responsibili- 
ties in the struggle for the preserva- 
tion and promotion of the rights of 
the workers as workers and as human 
beings, your Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor Relations proposes the 
following among _ other practical 
measures for your consideration and 
adoption: 

1. Though the last year has seen 
much improved and generous response 
by a number of Internationals to the 
call for the support of the Free Trade 
Union Committee, yet the greatly ex- 
panded activities demand much more 
financial assistance. We strongly urge 
all internationa! affiliates to contrib- 
ute more generously than ever to the 
support of the Free Trade Union 
Committee in order to enable it to con- 
tinue its many and varied activities, 
including the publication of the “In- 
ternational Free Trade Union News” 
in four languages, sundry pamphlets 
on international questions, special 
literature for the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries and occupied areas, rendering 
material assistance to free trade 
union organizations still struggling 
as minorities or functioning in exile 
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under the banner of Free Trade Un- 
ion Center in Exile, providing monthly 
confidential reports to International 
presidents and serving as a clearing 
house and information center for 
democratic trade unionists through- 
out the world. 


2. We call upon all internationals 
to take steps to give much greater 
suport to “International Free Trade 
Union News’ by arranging to sub- 
scribe for their officers and active 
members so that they may be ade- 
quately apprised of international la- 
bor developments and the role of the 
A. F. of L. therein. 


3. We express appreciation of the 
effective work done by our represen- 
tatives abroad and instruct them to 
return to their respective posts. 


4. Empower the Free Trade Union 
Committee to develop the idea of 
bringing visiting delegations of trade 
unionists from other countries so that 
they may see for themselves how 
American democracy functions, how 
our free trade unions work, and also 
to further the living solidarity be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and other bona 
fide free trade union movements. 


5. To take practical measures to 
hasten the development and consolid- 
ation of the genuine free trade union 
forces in Asia with a view not only of 
defeating the aggression and en- 
croachments of Communist quislings 
in the Orient but also and above all 
for the purpose of enabling the work- 
ing masses of these countries to build 
powerful trade unions to assure them 
economic and social justice. 


6. To indorse the work of our con- 
sultants in the Economic and Social 
Council in the U.N. and to instruct 
them to proceed with redoubled vigor 
to secure action on the slave labor 
issue still pending and other vital 
proposals to be presented. 


7. Instruct the Free Trade Union 
Committee to establish contacts with 


similar groups in other countries for 
the purpose of coordinating the com- 
mon activities for the democratic 
cause of labor and defeating the de- 
structive Communist maneuvers. 


8. To empower the International 
Labor Relations Committee to take 
the necessary measures for rebuilding 
and strengthening the Labor League 
for Human Rights so that it may 
serve aS an ever more effective in- 
strument in enabling the membership 
of the A. F. of L. to continue its great 
humanitarian service of providing re- 
lief and material assistance to demo- 
cratic trade unionists in need abroad. 

(1950, page 62, 433)—Acting on 
the Introduction to the Report of the 
Executive Council, the convention ap- 
proved the recommendation of the 


convention committee and vrecom- 
mended: 
This section of the Executive 


Council’s report briefly refers to 
present problems and trends as well 
as great opportunities for labor. We 
especially need training facilities so 
that we may better perform the ob- 
ligations devolving upon us. 


We recommend that the Executive 
Council consider plans for such train- 
ing facilities. 


Int. Trade Secretariats, Affiliation 
Urged 


(1948, p. 249) Res. 52: 


Whereas, Within the last year, the 
various international trade secretari- 
ats—paced by the International Trans- 
port Workers Federations — have 
moved definitely away from the so- 
called World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions, and 

Whereas, The conference of the 
leading international trade secretari- 
ats—including such groups as the 
transport, food, metal, coal miners, 
chemical and building trades—held at 
Paris last September decided to estab- 
lish an international co-ordinating 
committee to prepare the ground for 


——_ 
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an effective federation of all these 
vital bodies of free trade unionism, 
and 

Whereas, These forward steps con- 
stitute a mortal blow to the Commu- 
nist-controlled WFTU and a signifi- 
cant step in the direction of solidify- 
ing the international ranks of free 
trade unionism as a decisive force for 
reconstruction, democracy, and peace, 
and 

Whereas, These significant develop- 
ments have already served to stimu- 
late the urgently needed realignment 
in the ranks of the world labor on the 
road toward the creation of a genu- 
ine international federation of free 
trade unions, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the convention 
strongly urge that every international 
union affiliated to the American Fede- 
ration of Labor take steps to join the 
appropriate International Trade Sec- 
retariats which are not connected with 
the WFTU in order to strengthen 
them as independent free trade union 
bodies aiding economic reconstruction 
and fostering genuine international 
trade union unity. 

(1948, p. 492) Your Committee 
heartily indorses the aims and propos- 
als of this resolution. We strongly 
urge every international affiliate to 
take up with the Executive Council 
and the International Labor Relations 
Committee the most effective proced- 
ure for assuring prompt and appropri- 
ate affiliation with their respective 
trade secretariats. The International 
Trade Secretariats are the main arter- 
ies of living and dynamic international 
trade union solidarity so fervently es- 
poused by the A. F. of L. 


International Training (for Union 
Members) 


(1952, p. 63) Res. 112: 

Whereas, Representatives of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fight- 
ers have visited Europe during the 
past several years for the purpose of 
promoting international labor rela- 
tions, and 
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Whereas, The conditions mentioned 
in this resolution were reported to the 
recent convention of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters in Seat- 
tle, Washington, and 

Whereas, As a result of this report, 
the Fire Fighters Convention directed 
that a resolution be introduced at the 
A. F. of L. Convention in New York, 
N.Y., calling attention to the fact that 
Labor no longer has effective partici- 
pation in the administration of the 
Mutual Security Agency—the succes- 
sor of the Heconomie Cooperation Ad- 
ministration—because the agency has 
so developed its organizational struc- 
ture, chain of command and direction 
that Labor’s top representative no 
longer reports to the Director or par- 
ticipates in policy making and Labor 
no longer has status to function effec- 
tively in the Paris office, being further 
weakened by the regulation that per- 
mits ambassadors to the European 
counties concerned to decide whether 
representatives of Labor shall even 
be designated to make sure the inter- 
ests of Labor are included in national 
plans, and 

Whereas, Involved in this situation 
is the future of sustained service from 
Labor in the field of international af- 
fairs and new opportunity to extend 
understanding of Labor’s goals and 
welfare, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be di- 
rected to appoint a committee to study 
the participation of Labor in interna- 
tional economic matters and suggest 
ways to strengthen this work and pro- 
vide the educational facilities for 
trade unionists who want to prepare 
themselves for international work; 
furthermore, that ways and means be 
suggested that will make such service 
practical for individuals who must 
sacrifice opportunities for progress in 
the U.S. labor movement in order to 
serve in international capacity. 


(p. 475) Convention referred the 
subject matter to the officers of the 
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A. F. of L. for study and such action 
as is indicated. 


Interned U.S. Citizens (Military and 
Civilian), Benefits 


(1948, p. 341) The convention re- 
affirmed the endorsement by the A. F. 
of L. of proposed legislation providing 
benefits to interned members of the 
armed forces and civilian employees 
of the U.S., extending the same bene- 
fits to employees of contractors on 
public works outside of the U.S. or 
in Alaska. 


(1946, pp. 221, 604) The E.C. re- 
ported the successful conclusion to A. 
F. of L. efforts to secure legislation 
providing compensation for interned 
employees of war contractors. The 
convention approved the committee 
report as follows: 


We note with deep satisfaction the 
success of A. F. of L. efforts to secure 
legislation providing compensation for 
interned employees of war contrac- 
tors. Benefits for injury, death, disa- 
bility, and detention equal to 100 per 
cent of earnings, retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, are provided. 


Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies 


(1950, pp. 334, 490) Res. 124: 


Whereas, The organization known 
as the Interstate Conference of Em- 
ployment Security Agencies is an or- 
ganization having as its only legiti- 
mate function the facilitation and im- 
provement of administration of unem- 
ployment compensation laws within 
the States, and 


Whereas, This organization has con- 
trary to specific Congressional action 
engaged in extensive lobbying activ- 
ities before the national Congress in 
behalf of such legislation as the 
Knowland Amendment to the Social 
Security Act of 1950 and other legisla- 
tion inimical to the basic purposes of 
unemployment insurance and against 
the interests of labor, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American Feder- 


ation of Labor request the appropriate 
Committee of Congress to investigate 
the illegal activities of this organiza- 
tion and its representatives, and be it 
further 


Resolved, That the American Fede- 
ration of Labor request the Depart- 
ment of Labor to eliminate from its 
annual budget request any items mak- 
ing possible expenditures by the In- 
terstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies or its representa- 
tives to conduct lobbying activities be- 
fore the national Congress, and that 
the American Federation of Labor 
support the Department of Labor in 
so curtailing the practices of that or- 
ganization, and be it further 


Resolved, That the officers of each 
State Federation of Labor acquaint 
themselves with the activities in this 
field carried on by their respective 
State officers in charge of their State 
Unemployment Compensation  pro- 
grams and take such steps as are 
available and appropriate to see that 
these State officials confine their ac- 
tivities to the official administration 
of unemployment compensation with- 
in their States. 

(1958, p. 405): 

Whereas, The Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agen- 
cies, an organization of State Em- 
ployment Security Officials, has de- 
parted from its original avowed pur- 
pose of promoting better professional 
practices and administrative methods, 
and has come under the domination 


of reactionary employer organizations 


opposed to the fundamental purposes 
of the employment security program, 
and 

Whereas, This organization has 
constituted itself as a false front for 
an employer-inspired campaign to de- 
stroy any effective participation by 
the Federal Government and the De- 
partment of Labor in the administra- 
tion of the Federal-State employment 
Security Program, and to tear down 
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every safeguard which has been de- 
veloped by the Department of Labor 
to protect the integrity of the pro- 
gram and the interests of workers 
and the general public in its opera- 
tion, and 

Whereas, Contrary to its legitimate 
functions, officials of this organiza- 
tion have engaged in lobbying activi- 
ties, repeatedly traveling to Washing- 
ton at public expense—and not al- 
ways with the knowledge of the State 
Executives responsible for their ac- 
tions, in the promotion of legislation 
designed to accomplish the objectives 
referred to above, in the service of 
employer interests and in opposition 
to the interests of workers and the 
public, and 


Whereas, Officials of this organi- 
zation — representing themselves as 
spokesmen for State Administrators 
but actually working hand-in-glove 
with reactionary employer interests— 
actively engaged in lobbying for the 
adoption of the Knowland Amendment, 
the Mills Bill, the Mason Bill, and, 
most recently, the Reed Bill, all of 
which have done or threaten to do 
irreparable damage to the entire Fed- 
eral-State Employment Security sys- 
tem, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That all affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor should 
be advised as to the true nature of 
the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies and, so long 
as it continues to serve as a front for 
reactionary employer interests, that 
our affiliates should be on their guard 
against permitting the good name of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
be used in any way to lend a false ap- 
pearance of respectability or good re- 
pute to this organization, and be it 
further 


Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in St. Louis, Missouri, calls upon 
Congress, in all future appropriations 
of funds for the administration of 
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State Employment Security Offices. to 
specifically forbid the use of public 
funds to finance lobbying activities on 
the part of State Administrators, and 
further calls upon the Secretary of La- 
bor to bring to an end the present 
indirect subsidies extended to the In- 
terstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies in the form of the 
use of the services and facilities of the 
Department of Labor, and be it further 


Resolved, That the Officers and 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed to 
do all in their power to accomplish the 
purpose of this resolution. 


(P. 649) Convention adopted the 
committee report: 

Resolution 36 condemns the activi- 
ties of the Inter-State Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies in 
lobbying against the interests of 
workers covered under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance system. These activi- 
ties have been reviewed by the A. F. 
of L. Social Security Committee and 
condemned and have also been publicly 
exposed by the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The Reso- 
lution reaffirms previous positions of 
the Social Security Committee of the 
A. F. of L. and your Committee there- 
fore recommends its adoption. 


(1955, p. 237) Again this year the 
Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies has been under fire. 
However, there is a difference from the 
past years. First, the Federal Ad- 
visory Council to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security has, by resolution, 
twice voted to investigate the legisla- 
tive activities of the Conference. The 
results of this investigation are not 
expected until late Spring. Secondly, 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives this past session, requested that 
the Department of Labor supply the 
Committee with a report on all out-of- 
state travel on Federal funds by state 
employment security officials. The 
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first such report was delivered late 
last Spring, but copies have not yet 
been made available. In any case, the 
questionable operations of this so- 
called professional group are coming 
under greater surveillance. 


The following will indicate how the 
Conference as a whole really feels 
about organized labor, and will fur- 
ther indicate why the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been compelled 
to refuse to participate in its annual 
meetings. Several state administra- 
tors have felt for some time that the 
Conference should do what it could to 
make it possible to at least meet offi- 
cially with the American Federation 
of Labor. Accordingly, a resolution 
was prepared and introduced by the 
Employment Security Administrator 
of one of our larger states. This reso- 
lution placed the blame neither on the 
Conference nor on organized labor for 
the breakdown in relations. It men- 
tioned that there had been some criti- 
cism of the Conference and that this 
criticism was needless and perhaps had 
developed from misunderstanding, It 
attempted also to spell out within a 
wide framework the proper activities 
of the Conference. In other words, the 
resolution was a legitimate effort 
pointed at resumption of participation 
in the Conference by organized labor. 
While this resolution was apparently 
approved by the majority of the reso- 
lutions committee, it was still felt to 
be too controversial, and was eventual- 
ly dropped and never reported out 
to the full Conference. In its place, 
the Conference passed a resolution 
which directed the appointment of a 
committee for the purpose of meeting 
“with representatives of the new na- 
tional labor union to explain and 
clarify the interests of State ad- 
ministrators.” 

In sum, the A. F. of L.’s stand has 
been vindicated. It is now more clear 
than ever that the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agen- 
cies does not sense the need of coop- 
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eration with organized labor. The Con- 
ference seems to desire one-way par- 
ticipation. The state employment se- 
curity administrators who under- 
stand and wish real cooperation will 
have to force the issue if organized 
labor is to have a participating role in 
this tax-supported Conference. 


Iran, A. F. of L. Proposed Plan for— 
(1952, p. 121) The Executive Council 
believes that democracy is not only 
for those whose skin is white but for 
the entire human race. To us democ- 
racy knows no color lines or creed 
barriers. We do not say that democra- 
cy is good for the people of France but 
not for the people of Tunis, Morocco 
and Algeria. In line with our na- 
tional tradition of militant anti- 
colonialism, we have opposed the con- 
tinuation of the unequal treaty im- 
posed by Britain in 1986 on Egypt. 
In accordance with our time-honored 
policy of recognizing the right of 
every nation to utilize its own natural 
resources first of all for the benefit 
of its own people, we have come for- 
ward with practical proposals for end- 
ing the terrible impasse in Iran. In 
connection with the above problems, 
the Executive Council, approved, at 
its February 1952 sessions, the follow- 
ing specific measures: 


Immediate home rule for Tunisia 
as part of the French Commonwealth 
and negotiations with the democratic 
forces represented by Habib Bour- 
guiba to prepare the ground for full 
national independence and equal part- 
nership with France in the common 
struggle against the Communist 
threat to world peace and freedom. 


Abolition of the 1936 Treaty be- 
tween Egypt and Britain coupled with 
a concurrent agreement between the 
two countries to participate in build- 
ing a Middle Eastern Defense Organi- 
zation which shall be charged with the 
task of protecting the Suez Canal. 
This is urgent because nations, like 
Egypt, which enjoy sovereign equality 
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with others in the U.N., cannot be 
expected to submit to treaty arrange- 
ments which they consider unequal. 
In the Sudan there should be held a 
plebiscite to determine the wishes of 
the population as to their national 
status. 


The negotiations between Britain 
and Iran should be reopened. The right 
of Iran to determine the use of its 
own oil and other natural resources 
must be recognized as inviolate. Bri- 
tain is to be compensated justly for 
all services rendered in marketing 
Persian oil. A portion of all profits 
made shall be set aside for the techni- 
eal training of Iranian nationals in the 
extraction and marketing of their 
country’s oil. 


Immediate steps be taken to expand 
considerably the Point Four Program 
—not as a substitute for but as a vital 
supplement and stimulus to national 
freedom. 

It is extremely regrettable, there- 
fore, that our government delegation 
in the U.N. has refused to vote affirm- 
atively for the proposal to have the 
Security Council or the General As- 
sembly consider the aggravated crisis 
in Tunisia where courageous leaders 
of the democratic Tunisian trade un- 
ions and the Neo-Destour Party are 
imprisoned and their organizations de- 
nied all democratic rights. American 
labor has been solidly united in its 
opposition to this false policy reluc- 
tantly pursued by our government to- 
ward Tunisia on the excuse that we 
must not embarass our French ally. 


Because of our government’s refusal 
to exercise initiative and because of 
its continued concessions to French 
and British colonialist insistence on 
treating the national revolts in Egypt, 
Iran, and North Africa in the spirit 
and manner of nineteenth century 
swagger-stick diplomacy, our country 
has all too often been the whipping 
boy and the scapegoat of French and 
British imperialism in this highly 
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pivotal sector of the globe. We have 
opposed the pursuit of such an unfair 
and unsound course by our govern- 
ment as being in direct conflict with 
the highest democratic ideals and best 
interests of the American people and 
our allies in the acute crisis at hand. 


Treland, Partition of —(1949, p. 342, 
500) Res. 116 protested against the 
continued partition of Ireland and 
called upon the President of the U.S., 
the State Department and Congress 
to do all in their power to end this 
unjust condition to the end that the 
government of Hire will truly repre- 
sent all of its people within its natural 
borders so that she may take her 
rightful place among the family of 
nations. 

(1950, p. 41, 482) Res. 56 reaffirmed 
previous declarations of A. F. of L. 
to continued partition of Ireland, and 
called upon A. F. of L. delegates to 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions to bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the end of the par- 
tition of Ireland. 


(1951, p. 350, 566) Res. 102: 


Whereas, Organized Labor has a 
vital stake in the freedoms of all the 
peoples who make up all of the nations 
of the earth, and 


Whereas, Political division of peo- 
ples tends to disrupt the economic life 
of nations which ultimately leads to 
civil strife among all of its citizens, 
and 

Whereas, The unjust partition of 
Ireland continues to be perpetrated 
against the majority sentiments of 
the Irish race, and 

Whereas, The British Labour Party 
in a manifesto issued in 1921 de- 
clared: “So far as Ireland itself and 
Trish affairs are concerned, the La- 
bour Party is unequivocally prepared 
to allow Ireland to assume whatever 
form of self-determination the great 
mass of Irish people desire, with what- 
ever arrangements for local autonomy, 
and thereby allow Ireland to face its 
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own difficulties in its own way subject 
only to two conditions (which were 
accepted by the Irish Trade Union- 
Congress at its meeting on November 
16) that it afforded protection to 
minorities, and that the constitution 
should prevent Ireland from becoming 
a military or naval menace to Great 
Britain,” therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 70th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in San Francisco re- 
uest the British Labor Party which 
now controls the Government of Eng- 
land to make good its promise of 1921 
and bring an end to the intolerable 
partition of Ireland. 

(1952, pp. 538, 470) Res. 84 re- 
affirmed position previously taken by 
the A. F. of L. in opposition to the 
continued partition of Ireland. The 
resolution further proposed that the 
A. F. of L. delegation to the ICFTU 
be instructed to bring the subject mat- 
ter of the resolution before the dele- 
gates of the ICFTU for further action. 


(1958, pp. 442, 655) Res. 121: 

Whereas, The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly affirmed the 
position that the six counties of North 
East Ireland should be within the 
political structure of the Republic of 
Ireland rather than the present ar- 
rangement of having a separate local 
government subject to the powers of 
the British Parliament, and 


Whereas, Winston Churchill in 1912 
stated: 


“Whatever Ulster’s right may be 
she cannot stand in the way of the 
whole of the rest of Ireland. Half 
a province cannot impose a perma- 
nent veto on the nation. Half a 
province cannot obstruct forever the 
reconciliation between the British 
and Irish democracies and deny all 
satisfaction to the united wishes of 
the British Empire,” and 


Whereas, In September of nineteen 
hundred and fifty-two, the British 
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Government demanded “free All- 
German elections so that Germany can 
be united and an All-German Govern- 
ment formed,” and 

Whereas, In the interest of World 
Peace it is essential that all of the 
Irish people be given the right to gov- 
ern themselves as one nation, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
our Secretary of State, the Senate 
and the Congress, in Washington, 
D. C., to ask the British Government 
to review its policy of continuing to 
maintain a minority form of govern- 
ment in North East Ireland, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we request the dele- 
gates to the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions to take ac- 
tion to end, once and for all THE PAR- 
TITION OF IRELAND. 


(1954, pp. 416, 490) Res. 123 pro- 
tested the continued partition of Ire- 
land and 


Resolved, That we request the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
the Secretary of State, our Congress, 
and Senate to demand that Great 
Britain withdraw ALL of her forces 
including her armed garrisons from 
Northeast Ireland, so that the Repub- 
lic of Ireland shall consist of the whole 
island of Ireland, unless a free plebis- 
cite of the Irish people decide other- 
wise, and further 

Resolved, That .. . the American 
Federation of Labor convention of 
1954 ... ask our representatives in 
the International Labor Office and the 
United Nations to seek a permanent 
solution to the partition of Ireland. 


Convention reaffirmed previous A. 
F. of L. position on this subject. 


Isolationism— (1942, p. 591) The 
convention was requested to endorse a 
resolution previously adopted by the 
American Legion repudiating the prin- 
ciple of isolationism. The resolution 
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was referred to the Committee on 
Post-War Problems. 


Israel—(1946, pp. 550, 551) Two 
related resolutions, Nos, 155 and 161, 
were submitted to the convention on 
the subject of Palestine. The conven- 
tion adopted Res. 161 as the policy of 
the A. F. of L. on the general sub- 
ject as follows: 


Whereas, The plight of the more 
than one million Jewish survivors in 
Europe is steadily worsening, espe- 
cially in those countries where Nazi- 
fostered anti-Semitism is making life 
for Jews at the present time intol- 
erable and the future of these harassed 
people one of complete hopelessness, 
and 

Whereas, The Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, a joint commission 
appointed by Great Britain and the 
United States in 1945, unanimously 
recommended that 100,000 displaced 
European Jews be given immediate 
entry into the Holy Land, and 


Whereas, The President of the 
United States has continuously re- 
quested of the British Government, 
which holds the mandate in Palestine, 
that the doors of Palestine be opened 
to 100,000 European Jews, victims of 
Fascist persecution—a position which 
has received the overwhelming sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


Whereas, The Government of the 
United States of America, through the 
passage of resolutions in both Houses 
of Congress and through the planks in 
the platforms of both major political 
parties, is pledged to the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish Commonwealth, and 

Whereas, The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly called for “the 
reconstitution of Palestine as a free 
and democratic Jewish Common- 
wealth” and has continually urged 
the Government of the United States 
“to take speedy and definite action on 
the Palestine question—action which 
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will be in conformity with the historic, 
but as yet unfulfilled, pledges made 
to the Jewish people, and with the 
present needs of the persecuted Jews 
of Europe,” and 


Whereas, American labor is there- 
fore shocked by the British Labor 
Government’s refusal to admit 100,000 
Jews into Palestine—a stand which 
violates the very precepts of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party and which is in utter 
conflict with its party plank on Pales- 
tine which only three months prior to 
the Labor Party’s assumption of 
power stated: “Let the Jews, if they 
wish, enter this tiny land in such 
numbers as to became a majority,” 
and 

Whereas, Palestine today is vir- 
tually an occupied country. The plac- 
ing of a cordon blockade around the 
Mediterranean, the seizure and mass 
deportation of immigrant Jews from 
Palestine to the Island of Cyprus, and 
the presence of 150,000 British Col- 
onial troops garrisoned in Palestine, 
constitute a threat to the future peace 
of the Middle East, and 


Whereas, Jewish initiative has con- 
verted the Holy Land into a model and 
progressive democratic community, 
and 

Whereas, Palestine stands today as 
the one place where homeless Jews 
are certain of a gracious home-coming 
and where the right to work and live 
in dignity and honor is not dependent 
upon the whim of another people, and 


Whereas, The American Federation 
of Labor has always had a deep re- 
spect for and a feeling of kinship with 
the Histadrut, the General Federa- 
tion of Labor in Palestine, which has 
done such admirable pioneering work 
in the building of a truly democratic 
and progressive community in Pales- 
tine, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled herewith reiterates and re- 
emphasizes its stand that the world’s 
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historic and solemn obligations to the 
Jewish people be fulfilled to the end 
that Palestine be reconstituted as a 
free and democratic Jewish Common- 
wealth in our time, and be it further 


Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor do respectfully call 
upon the President of the United 
States to demand that the British 
Government immediately carry out 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
that 100,000 Jews be expeditiously ad- 
mitted to Palestine—the land of their 
choice—as the first step in the solu- 
tion of this most pressing humani- 
tarian problem, and, be it further 


Resolved, That we urge the Ameri- 
can Government to adopt a firm pro- 
gram for the fulfillment of its pledges 
to the Jewish people as enunciated 
in Concurrent Resolution No. 44, 
adopted by the 79th Congress of the 
United States in 1945, and as ex- 
pressed in the 1944 platform of the 
Democratic Party—the political party 
now in power—which states: “We fa- 
vor the opening of Palestine to un- 
restricted Jewish immigration and col- 
onization, and such a policy as to re- 
sult in the establishment there of a 
free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth.” 

(1948, p. 326) Res, 116 called upon 
the A. F. of L. to reaffirm established 
support of Jewish people as follows: 

Resolved, That this sixty-seventh 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in reaffirming its policy 
of consistently supporting the efforts 
of the Jewish people to establish their 
own homeland, hails the creation of 
the State of Israel as a free and demo- 
eratic commonwealth which promises 
to bring progress and prosperity to 
its people and to serve as a bulwark 
of democracy in the Middle East, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this convention, cog- 
nizant of the vast moral and political 
responsibilities which devolve upon the 
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United States in reaching a solution 
of the Palestine problem, urges the 
President of our country to act in full 
accord with the United Nations de- 
cision, and extend full de jure recog- 
nition to the State of Israel, and spon- 
sor its membership in the United Na- 
tions, and be it further 


Resolved, That this convention 
urges that the loan pledged by the 
President of the United States to the 
State of Israel to enable it to over- 
come its enormous difficulties, be ad- 
vanced immediately, so that they may 
have all possible assistance in estab- 
lishing a sound and prosperous econ- 
omy, and be it further 


Resolved, That this convention 
places itself on record as recognizing 
the right of the State of Israel to re- 
tain the territory originally allotted 
to the Jewish State by the partition 
plan of the United Nations on No- 
vember 29, 1947, in view of its vital 
necessity for the future colonization 
of the Jewish people and in view of 
the dangers of Arab aggression to 
which the new state has been exposed, 
and be it further 


Resolved, That this convention re- 
affirms its long-standing friendship 
and its bonds of solidarity with its 
fellow trade unionists of Israel or- 
ganized in the Histadrut, and pledges 
its continued aid in their struggle for 
independence and freedom by calling 
upon all unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to par- 
ticipate actively and to assist whole- 
heartedly in the campaign of the 
American Trade Union Council of the 
National Committee for Labor Pales- 
tine to raise $10,000,000 for the Hista- 
drut program of rescue, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction. 


(1948, p. 493) Convention after 
convention of the A. F. of L. has 
heartily endorsed the aspirations and 
aims of the Jewish people for a na- 
tional homeland. 
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Mankind has at last arrived at the 
historic moment when this great peo- 
ple have won a homeland which they 
can call their own. 


Our convention hails this epochal 
attainment and expresses the sincerest 
hope of American labor that the day 
will be soon at hand when the bound- 
less faith and untiring energy which 
have gone into years of model pioneer- 
ing and the many triumphant, though 
costly, military struggles can be 
turned fully and solely into the pur- 
suits of reconstruction, freedom and 
peace. 

At this critical moment in the life 
of nations, our convention must strike 
a positive note rather than rake up 
issues and differences outdated by de- 
cisive events and the military prowess 
of the courageous Israeli. The up- 
rooted and displaced Jews who have 
turned to Palestine as the land of 
their dreams of yesterday and their 
deeds of tomorrow were the first vic- 
tims and the worst sufferers of Nazi 
totalitarian tyranny. As a matter of 
elementary humanity and _ simple 
justice, the civilized world owes to 
these brave and persecuted people the 
untrammeled right to this homeland 
with a territorial domain adequate 
enough to enable them to work and 
live and prosper on the basis of their 
own talents and skills. 

We, therefore, count on our govern- 
ment to pursue such a course in the 
U.N. and to do everything in its 
power to thwart and defeat every 
attempt to reduce the areas which are 
historically justifiable and economi- 
eally indispensible to the prosperity 
and progress of the Israeli Republic. 


The State of Israel lives! Today, it 
is the bounden duty of our own and all 
other freedom-loving nations to en- 
sure that the world’s youngest democ- 
racy will be enabled to live as a genu- 
ine democracy—sufiiciently strong and 
secure against the encroachments and 
infiltration of Communist totalitarians 
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within as well as outside its own ter- 
ritory. Because of its pivotal position 
in the Mediterranean and the Near 
East, the maintenance and strength- 
ening of the Land of Israel as a bul- 
wark of human freedom, advancing 
living standards, and expanding social 
justice is extremely important to the 
maintenance of world peace. 

In line with its own traditional po- 
sition, with full realization of the se- 
rious hardships already suffered by 
the Israeli because of the conflicts 
among the big powers brought about 
by the agressionist policies pursued by 
the Russion dictatorship, and in full 
realization of the burning urgency of 
world peace, the A. F. of L. pledges 
itself to do its all to help—particu- 
larly the Histadrut, our sister labor 
federation—to build the Land of Is- 
rael into a thriving genuine democracy 
enjoying all the rights and liberties 
so dearly cherished by the American 
and all other liberty-loving peoples. 

It is in this spirit that we call upon 
our government to lift the arms em- 
bargo, to provide prompt and sufficient 
financial credit and to extend the hand 
of warmest friendship and partner- 
ship to the new State of Israel. 


We hail the Republic of Israel and 
wish it the best as a thriving member 
of the community of independent and 
truly democratic nations. 


(1949, p. 341) Res. 114 called upon 
A. F. of L. to reaffirm its solidarity 
with the Jewish people; commended 
the President of the U.S. for his high 
moral stand in support of the new 
State of Israel; urged the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to give friendly considera- 
tion and support to the State of Is- 
rael in its just territorial claims in 
the execution of a final peace plan for 
the Middle East; and reaffirmed the 
long-standing record of friendship of 
the A. F. of L. with its fellow trade 
unionists in Histadrut and pledged 
continued aid in the vital efforts: to 
develop the young State of Israel; 
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and endorsed the general aims and 
activities of the American Trade Un- 
ion Council of the National Commit- 
tee for Labor Israel. 


(1949, p. 498) Resolution and fol- 
lowing committee report and recom- 
mendations adopted: 


In recommending approval of this 
resolution your committee directs at- 
tention that this is the first conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor at which it is possible to report 
that the great historic dream of an 
oppressed people has, at long last, 
been fulfilled. The State of Israel, 
which came into being on May 14, 
1948, has been admitted into the 
United Nations as a full-fledged 
member. 


We, of the American Federation of 
Labor, are happy that the family of 
nations has been enriched by the addi- 
tion of this 59th member—a small but 
unusually significant state. We are 
particularly pleased inasmuch as the 
American Federation of Labor has 
labored so diligently, and so many 
years, on behalf of this just cause. 
Ever since the idea of a rebirth of the 
Jewish nation on its own ancestral 
soil came to the fore of world events, 
ever since the days of the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, we, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, have never 
withheld our aid and encouragement 
to the dispersed and persecuted Jew- 
ish people whose suffering and home- 
lessness could be compensated for only 
through the creation of an independ- 
ent state. 


For a third of a century, the rep- 
resentatives of organized labor in 
America have spoken strongly on be- 
half of the Jewish homeland. We have 
admired the courage and idealism of 
the first pioneers who began to re- 
claim the neglected soil of the Holy 
Land, who were the first, after many 
centuries of abuse and misuse, to pour 
out their love and their sweat to make 
the land of Israel flourish again. The 
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obstacles during these three decades, 
and more, were indeed overwhelming. 
The Jewish pioneers, drawing strength 
from their great heritage dating back 
to the ancient Hebrew prophets, have 
been able to perform veritable mira- 
cles. 

The struggle of the Jewish people 
has been crowned with victory. The 
righteous and moral forces of the 
world have united to grant a seat to 
Israel at the table of the nations. In 
the sixteen months since Israel was 
proclaimed by its Labor Prime Minis- 
ter, David Ben Gurion, the voice of 
that young democracy has been heard 
clearly in many international councils 
on many subjects of world import. It 
can be truthfully stated that the world 
has gained considerably from this 
supreme act of justice. 

Israel is still beset with many prob- 
lems. The war for survival has come 
to a pause. Armistice terms have been 
signed. Invading armies have been 
repelled. The light of democracy has 
not been extinguished. Imagine, if 
you will, a nation while still in a state 
of war bringing a vast stream of im- 
migrants for whom that war was 
being fought and still adhering to 
basic democracy by holding a national 
election for its first President and 
Parliament. This is the record of Is- 
rael in its first year of life. 

The American people can be proud 
of its contributions to the world’s 
youngest democracy and Israel looks 
to America full of gratitude for the 
aid that has come from this distance. 
The American loan of $100,000,000.00. 
which will be spent in purchasing 
American equipment, is a great and 
noble gesture. The voluntary contri- 
butions which so many of the unions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have made in the past years, helped 
considerably in fostering the powerful 
trade union movement that has placed 
its indelible stamp on the features of 
Israel. 

We greet the State of Israel upon 
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its arrival among the family of na- 
tions. 

We are proud of the part that His- 
tadrut has played in these historic 
achievements and Histadrut is grateful 
to our affiliates who have so generous- 
ly and unstintingly contributed to its 
support and who will continue to do 
so as events and circumstances will 
indicate. We are confident too that 
Histadrut—following the example of 
Israel in entering the family of na 
tions will too enter the house of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions when that new structure 
of free labor of the world will unfold 
its banner before the end of the year. 


(1952, p. 67) Res. 118 related to the 
development of the State of Israel 
under the leadership of Histadrut and 
contained the following: 


Resolved, That the 7ist Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
in session assembled in the City of 
New York, extends its heartiest fra- 
ternal greetings to the people of the 
State of Israel and to Histadrut, the 
General Federation of Labor of Israel, 
and pledges its continued moral sup- 
port to all efforts of the free unions 
of the State of Israel to build a nation 
that will enrich the lives of its own 
people, contribute to the improvement 
of the peoples in the Middle East gen- 
erally, and serve as a citadel of de- 
mocracy in that part of the world, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Convention ex- 
press its sympathy with the efforts of 
the State of Israel to promote peace 
and tranquility in the Middle East by 
settling all outstanding issues between 
the Jews and the Arabs through peace- 
ful negotiations at the conference 
table, so that all countries in the Mid- 
dle East may unite in inaugurating 
a new era of peaceful co-existence 
among the neighboring states, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Convention en- 
dorse the activities of the American 
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Trade Union Council of the National 
Committee for Labor Israel which, for 
years, has served as good-will am- 
bassador between the organized work- 
ers of the United States and the trade 
unionists of Israel. 

(P. 550) This resolution reviews the 
progress made by the State of Israel, 
its potentially progressive role in the 
Near East, and the part played by the 
Histadrut in the building of this new 
republic. Its essential spirit and con- 
tent are embraced in Resolution No. 65 
already acted on. 

Insofar as the activities of the 
American Trade Union Council of the 
National Committee for Labor Israel 
are concerned, your Committee notes 
that various A. F. of L. affiliates have 
been co-operating with and helping 
this organization and that no addi- 
tional action is required for furthering 
such co-operation which affiliates are 
free to tender. 


Italy (Fascist Government) 


(1926, p. 261) The people of Italy 
have for the last few years been ruled 
by a dictatorship which has deprived 
them of many of their civil, economic 
and political rights: 

The aforesaid dictatorship had par- 
ticularly affected the workers of that 
country, subjecting them to arbitrary 
laws in the making of which they 
have neither voice nor vote, and prac- 
tically reducing them to the position 
of vassals to the dictator and his Fas- 
cist supporters. 

The very basis of the Fascist idea 
is contrary to the idea of government 
by the people which is the foundation 
of the best institutions of the Ameri- 
can people and of all other freedom- 
loving people. 

It has been authoratively reported 
that the anti-democratic and anti- 
American Fascist movement is at- 
tempting to exercise its influence in 
this country, particularly among our 
workers of Italian birth or descent, 
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dividing them against each other; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the delegates to the 
46th Annual Convention of the A, F. 
of L. condemn the Fascisti movement 
and philosophy as a return to the days 
of autocracy and tyranny in govern- 
ment and opposed to the interests of 
human progress. The delegates of the 
46th Annual Convention denounce the 
idea of dictatorship in any shape or 
form and reaffirm the stand of the 
American labor movement in hearty 
support of representative govern- 
ment, of freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, and the inalienable 
right of the workers to organize into 
free and independent, industrial and 
economic organizations. 


(1927, p. 374) The A. F. of L. re- 
affirms its opposition to Fascism in 
America and calls the attention of the 
proper government officials to the 
work and purposes of the Fascist 
League of North America, 

Fascist League of North America. 
(1948, p. 404) Res. 103: 
Whereas — American Labor has, 

from the very moment that Fascism 

reared its ugly head in Italy, bitterly 
fought this throwback to savagery as 

a sinister menace to the welfare of 

the Italian people and a grave threat 

to the peace and freedom of the world, 
and 

Whereas—Under the impact of the 
heavy defeats inflicted on the Fascist 
regime by the armed forces of the 
United Nations and the overwhelming 
opposition of the Italian people and 
particularly Italian Labor, the in- 
famous Mussolini dictatorship has 
collapsed, and 

Whereas — The collapse of Hitler’s 
jackal in Italy and chief lieutenant in 
Europe is a great contribution to- 
ward hastening a United Nations vic- 
tory and the triumph of democracy 
over totalitarianism, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
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bled herewith notes with warm ap- 
proval the consistent, fearless and vig- 
orous struggle against Fascism waged 
by the Italian-American Labor Coun- 
cil, among workers of Italian origin in 
our own country and against the de- 
testable totalitarian regime in Italy 
proper, and be it further 

Resolved—That we also welcome 
the recent formation of the American 
Committee for Italian Democracy 
dedicated to assuring a United Na- 
tions victory, the establishment of 
genuine democracy in Italy, and cate- 
goric opposition to every hue and 
stripe of totalitarian dictatorship. 

Your committee recommends con- 
currence in the spirit and purpose of 
this resolution and in support and as 
a supplement thereto submits the fol- 
lowing for the favorable consideration 
and approval of this convention: 


For more than twenty years Italy 
has been an occupied country—occu- 
pied by Mussolini’s Fascist black- 
shirts. The people of Italy were the 
first hostages of Fascism. It is there- 
fore a source of great satisfaction to 
the officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
the Italian people are the first to be 
liberated from the cruelty and horrors 
of totalitarianism. With their libera- 
tion must come the reestablishment of 
Italian democracy and free democra- 
tic trade unions, the basis of all dem- 
ocratic institutions in the modern 
world. To this task American labor 
pledges its full assistance. 

One of Mussolini’s first crimes on 
assuming power was the destruction 
of the free trade union movement of 
Italy, which, under the leadership of 
the Italian Confederation of Labor, 
numbered more than two million 
members. Thousands of loyal and 
self-sacrificing members of Italian 
unions were tortured and imprisoned. 
Others, like Matteotti, Minzoni, Oldani 
and Pilati, were brutally assassinated. 
The American Federation of Labor 
will not forget these crimes nor their 
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authors. It will continue to call for 
the punishment of all who partici- 
pated in these dastardly crimes. Jus- 
tice demands that those who ac- 
quiesced in these heinous offenses 
shall be treated as accomplices of 
criminals and be punished accordingly. 


The American labor movement 
knows well that no government by it- 
self can liberate a people; at best our 
government can only aid in that proc- 
ess. True liberation is possible only 
when supported by the will of the 
people. Military victory is not an end 
in itself but a beginning. On the other 
hand, the Italian people by their dem- 
onstrations for freedom and liberty in 
the streets of occupied Italy, by their 
obstruction of Nazi resistance, must 
continue to prove that they have not 
forgotten a century-old tradition of 
liberalism and democracy. 


We know that there is the nucleus 
of an organized trade union movement 
still left in smoldering Italy despite 
twenty years of Fascist rule. Its 
leaders have successfully maintained 
a functioning underground movement 
through all the years of the Mussolini 
regime. These leaders have now 
emerged into the open to assist in the 
reestablishment of a free Italian la- 
bor movement. 

The leadership of this underground 
Italian labor movement has asked 
that its legitimate representatives be 
put in charge of the former Fascist 
labor unions until such a time as elec- 
tions are possible. This request might 
well be honored by our government. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
keenly interested in having a sound 
and constructive Italian labor policy 
for the workers of Italy, aimed not 
simply at destroying the Fascist la- 
bor unions and thus creating a dan- 
gerous vacuum, but in transforming 
the Fascist unions into free unions, 
democratically self-governed and con- 
structively administered. 

It is unfortunate and to be regretted 
that such organizations as the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor and the Ital- 
ian-American Labor Council or the 
General Confederation of Labor dele- 
gation, have not been consulted on 
the labor policy of the Allied Military 
Government, 

One of the main tasks of the AMG 
is related to Labor. American-British 
Labor must have some sort of voice 
in helping to determine AMG labor 
policy, if the liberated peoples of 
Europe are to have any confidence in 
AMG decisions. American Labor must 
also have a voice in the determination 
of labor policies of such agencies as 
the Office of War Information and the 
Office of Strategic Services. 


We are pleased to learn that the 
Italian-American Labor Council has 
inaugurated a drive to raise a fund of 
$250,000 to assist in the reconstruc- 
tion of free labor unions in Italy in 
order to provide a sound and solid 
foundation for the re-emergence of 
Italian democracy. The Italian labor 
leaders who worked and suffered for 
their ideals in the days of the under- 
ground movement require more than 
mere verbal encouragement. They re- 
quire funds with which to carry on 
their work. Consequently the move to 
raise a fighting fund for Italian Labor 
deserves the support of the American 
labor movement. We urge an early 
and generous response to this appeal. 


Another important task for Amer- 
ican Labor is to send relief to the 
impoverished people of the regions of 
Italy now occupied by the Allies. It 
is true that the assistance we can ren- 
der in this respect is not comparable 
to the assistance which our govern- 
ment must render. The relief which 
American Labor offers is as best a 
symbol, a token of the friendship of 
American Labor offers is at best a 
ian people. But this is a time when 
symbols have great meaning and 
when men are prepared to die for 
them. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which has consistently fought Fas- 
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cism and has never forgotten its fra- 
ternal ties with the organized labor 
movement of Italy, pledges itself to 
help the workers of Italy with all the 
means possible and at its disposal. It 
will assist in the complete destruction 
of Fascism in Italy and will aid in the 
restoration of democracy in that un- 
happy country until the Italian peo- 
ple win the blessings of a just peace 
and the benefits of freedom and de- 
mocracy as announced in the Atlantic 
Charter. 


(1947, p. 686) The convention Com- 
mittee on International Labor Rela- 
tions submitted a special report which 
was unanimously adopted, pledging 
heartiest support to the trade union- 
ists of Italy in their fight for the 
ideals and aims of a free humanity 
and a “democratic, prosperous and 
peaceful world.” 


Italian-American Labor Council — 
(1947, p. 676) The convention unani- 
mously adopted Res. 183 commending 
the record, program and aims of the 
Italian-American Labor Council. A. F. 
of L. affiliates are urged to continue 
and intensify their interest in and sup- 
port of the Italian-American Labor 
Council “as an indispensable instru- 
ment for developing the democratic 
unity of the organized Italian-Ameri- 
can workers and for giving aid and 
comfort to the hard-pressed democra- 
tie forces in the trade union move- 
ment of Italy.” 


(1948, p. 492) The following was 
adopted in lieu of the original resolu- 
tion submitted to the convention: 


Whereas—In the historic elections 
of April, 1948, the Italian people reg- 
istered their strong faith in the demo- 
cratic way of life by beating back the 
well-financed and powerfully-organ- 
ized drive of the Communists to take 
over the government of Italy and to 
turn this bastion of Western civiliza- 
tion into an outpost of Soviet totali- 
tarian reaction in the pivotal Mediter- 
ranean, and 
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Whereas — The Italian - American 
Labor Council was highly instru- 
mental in inspiring, encouraging, and 
effectively aiding particularly Italy’s 
democratic labor forces in playing a 
conspicuous role in this triumph of 
democracy, and 

Whereas — The Italian - American 
Labor Council is continuing its vigor- 
ous endeavors to promote genuine 
Americanization among workers of 
Italian origin and to weld unbreak- 
able bonds of friendship between the 
American and Italian peoples in the 
interest of world peace and democ- 
racy, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the convention here- 
with commends the Italian-American 
Labor Council for its timely and val- 
uable service in lending moral and or- 
ganizational help to the truly demo- 
cratic labor forces in Italy, whose 
most urgent task is to unite and put 
an end to all Communist domination 
of the trade unions and to build a 
bona fide and unified free trade union 
movement — free from control and 
domination by all political parties, 
employers, and governmental agen- 
cies, and capable of taking its right- 
ful place in the international commu- 
nity of free labor organizations work- 
ing for the success of the European 
Recovery Program. 


(1949, pp. 428, 503) Res. 1382 com- 
mended the contribution being made 
to the world cause of free Labor and 
democracy by the Italian-American 
Labor Council, and called upon the 
convention to congratulate the Ital- 
ian-American Labor Council and com- 
mend it to the membership of all A. F. 
of L. affiliates as an organization 
worthy of their full cooperation and 
support. 

(p. 428) Res. 183 unanimously ap- 
proved: 

Whereas—The enemies of democ- 
racy and human decency operating as 
a wing of the Cominform have chosen 
Italy as one of their main areas 
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where to spread chaos and misery, 
and 

Whereas—Because of its culture 
and civilization, and through its piv- 
otal position in the highly strategic 
Mediterranean area, Italy is a vital 
link in the alliance of Western democ- 
racies striving to preserve world 
peace and freedom, and 

Whereas— The reconstruction of 
Italy as a prosperous and healthy 
democracy is indispensable to the res- 
toration of European economy and the 
maintenance of international har- 
mony, and 

Whereas—Italian Labor plays the 
decisive role in developing the Re- 
publie of Italy into a strong democ- 
racy and a great force for economic 
reconstruction and world peace, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the 68th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled here- 
with notes with real satisfaction the 
encouraging progress made in recent 
months by the democratic labor un- 
ionists of Italy toward reconstituting 
their free trade unions into a unified 
federation of labor free from all em- 
ployer and governmental control and 
domination by any political party, and 
be it further 

Resolved — That this convention 
heartily greet the democratic trade 
unionists of Italy now breaking the 
Communist shackles on the labor or- 
ganization and pledges to these em- 
battled champions of free trade un- 
ionism in Italy full moral support. 


Italian-African Colonies, Return to 
Italy Opposed—(1948, p. 285) Res. 7: 

Resolved — That the Sixty-seventh 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, November, 1948, go on rec- 
ord as opposed to the return to Italy 
of her former African colonies, in- 
cluding Libya. Eriterea and Somali- 
land, and demand that the disposition 
of the said colonies be referred to the 
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General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in accordance with Article 2 of 
Annex XI of the Treaty of Paris with 
Italy, at its meeting in Paris, and that 
plebiscite in accordance with the 
United Nation’s Charter principle of 
self-determination, be held for the ex- 
pression of choice of the natives of 
these colonies themselves as to which 
country they wish to be governed by, 
and be it further 

Resolved — That the economic re- 
construction of these victimized col- 
onies be given prior consideration to 
the enemy-aggressor Italy, which in- 
stead of taking on new territory to 
administer, needs to develop the ca- 
pacity of administering itself, for 
how can an impoverished Italy in- 
capable of promoting her own wel- 
fare, undertake the promotion of the 
welfare of the natives of her former 
African colonies? 


(1948, p. 447) Convention commit- 
tee proposed, and convention adopted 
the following substitute for Res. 7: 

The A. F. of L. views with sym- 
pathy the aspiration of all colonial 
people for the attainment of their full 
national sovereignty and independ- 
ence. This is our attitude toward the 
national aims of all colonial people— 
whether they be under the British, 
Italian, French, Portuguese, Belgian, 
Dutch or any other flag—or whether 
they be countries over-run by totali- 
tarian Communism and incorporated 
through so-called plebiscites into the 
U.S.S.R. or turned into satellites. 


The A. F. of L. realizes that such 
liberation cannot be attained at one 
stroke, that the achievement of na- 
tional independence by the colonial 
peoples is a process which varies in 
different instances—depending some- 
times also on the maturity or readi- 
ness of the native people in question. 

In the case of the former Italian 
colonies we propose the following as 
a transition measure leading to even- 
tual full independence. We recommend 
that these African possessions of Italy 
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be placed under the trusteeship of the 
United Nations with the new Italy, 
democratic, anti-Fascist and anti- 
totalitarian, with the instruction and 
international assistance to take the 
necessary steps for the improvement 
of the living conditions of the natives 
and the preparation for their becom- 
ing ready to exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of national sover- 
eignty. 

Italy of today is not an “enemy 
aggressor” and we reaffirm our past 
declarations of support and sympathy 
for the Republic of Italy as a worthy 
co-belligerent of the democracies and 
a valuable participant in the E.R.P.— 
as well as a pivotal collaborator in the 
alignment of free nations to preserve 
human liberty against the aggression 
of totalitarian Pan-Slavism which is 
today the main source of imperialist 
expansionism and oppression of weak- 
er peoples. 


Peace Treaty—(1951, p. 350) Res. 
103: 

Whereas—It has been a traditional 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor to advocate a just peace treaty 
for free Italy based on the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, and 

Whereas—Italy today is a vital bul- 
wark against the mounting menace of 
the aggressive totalitarian imperial- 
ism of Soviet Russia, and 

Whereas—Italy is today a member 
of the Atlantic Alliance and thus a 
full-fledged ally of the Western De- 
mocracies, and 

Whereas—It is a _ self-defeating 
policy to impose on Italy military and 
moral restrictions in line with a treaty 
which represents the now discarded 
policy of appeasement of Russian ag- 
gression, and 

Whereas—The complete revision of 
the Italian “peace” treaty is not mere- 
ly a question of concern to Italy but 
is above all a matter of burning 
urgency in the present grave world 
crisis, and 


Whereas—Only a free and strong 
Italy, liberated from the present un- 
just treaty can mobilize effectively 
her manpower and resources for peace 
and for the integration of European 
economy, and 

Whereas—In violation of the peace 
treaty, the Kremlin has armed such 
satellite countries as Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Romania to the teeth, and 
lined them up against world democ- 
racy, and 

Whereas—The recent Milan Con- 
gress of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions went on 
record for prompt revision of the 
Italian peace treaty, and 

Whereas—By the same action, the 
labor organizations affiliated with the 
ICFTU have pledged themselves to 
urge their governments to favor such 
a revision, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
call on the government of our country 
to take the initiative to impress upon 
our allies who are, along with Italy, 
members of the Atlantic Alliance and 
signatories to the Italian peace 
treaty, the pressing need for prompt 
and basic revision of a treaty which 
seriously harms the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and all its mem- 
bers individually. 


(P. 473) Your committee recom- 
mends hearty concurrence with this 
resolution. We further recommend 
that it be forthright dispatched as a 
convention decision to the Secretary 
of State so that he may have the ex- 
pression of this convention at this 
moment of his negotiation with Pre- 
mier de Gaspari relative to the revi- 
sion of said treaty. 


Economic Aid Approved—(1952, p. 
45) Res. 64 endorsed the previous 
A. F. of L. decisions on matters of 
economic aid to the free countries of 
Europe, and directed that special at- 
tention be given to extend economic 
aid to Italy in order to assure that 


a 
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such aid will be sufficient, timely and 
solely directed to the strengthening of 
the democratic institutions and free 
trade unions in that country. 

(P. 548) The convention adopted 
the following committee report on 
Res. 64: 

This resolution calls for an empha- 
tie reaffirmation of the A. F. of L. 
policy favoring adequate and timely 
aid to democratic Italy. 

We heartily recommend indorse- 
ment of this resolution. In this con- 
nection, our committee points out the 
pivotal role the Italian people play in 
the highly strategic Mediterranean 
area. We emphasize the importance 
of rendering every aid to defeat the 
unrelenting subversive drives by the 
Kremlin and its lavishly financed 
Communist fifth column seeking to 
destroy Italian democracy. 


Plebscite for Trieste—(1952, p. 65) 
Res. 117: 

Whereas—lIt has been the tradition- 
al policy of the American Federation 
of Labor in its annual conventions and 
through the policies formulated and 
endorsed by its Executive Council, its 
International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee and its Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee, to advocate a just peace treaty 
for free Italy based on the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, and 

Whereas— The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has favored the abro- 
gation of the harsh and unjust clauses 
of the peace treaty which was im- 
posed upon democratic Italy at the 
Paris Conference, and 

Whereas—One of the main injus- 
tices of the treaty provided for the 
artificial separation from the Italian 
nation of such Italian territory as 
Trieste, and 

Whereas — The neo-Fascists and 
other chauvinists exploit the Trieste 
issue to undermine Italian freedom 
and discredit the Western world, and 

Whereas—The free trade union 
movement of Trieste has repeatedly 
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appealed to free world labor for its 
support and solidarity, and 

Whereas — The Western Allies 
through their joint statement of 
March 20, 1948, recognized that the 
present divisions of the Trieste Terri- 
tory were arbitrary and artificial and 
advocated that the territory be re- 
turned to Italy, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor ex- 
tend fraternal greetings to the free 
trade unions of Trieste assuring them 
of its friendship and support in their 
just demands, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled reassure the entire freedom-lov- 
ing people of democratic Italy that 
American Labor will strive to have 
our givernment’s policies toward Italy 
be based on the principles of close 
friendship which has been further 
strengthened by the bonds of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That the final decision 
on the destiny of the Trieste Terri- 
tory be left to its inhabitants through 
an early plebiscite under U.N. super- 
vision in the contested zones. 

(P. 549) This resolution appro- 
priately calls for ending the danger- 
ously strained relations between dem- 
ocratic Italy and Tito’s Jugoslavia 
by having “the destiny of the Trieste 
territory left to its inhabitants 
through an early plebiscite under 


U.N. supervision in the contested 
zones.” 
Your committee recommends in- 


dorsement of this resolution. We fur- 
ther recommend that our government 
make every effort to rally British and 
French support of the proposal to 
settle this vexing problem along 
ethnic lines. In this connection, Jugo- 
slavia, which has been receiving con- 
siderable military and economic aid 
from our country for the purpose of 
preserving its national independence 
now menaced by Russian aggression 
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and Soviet satellite provocation, 
should be reminded in a firm and 
friendly manner that, to be worthy of 
continued American help, it should 
reciprocate such life-saving aid by ac- 
cepting this moderate and just propo- 
sal for eliminating Italo-Yugoslav 
friction over the problems of the des- 
tiny of Trieste. 


Trade Union Unity Urged—(1954, 
pp. 450, 491) Res. 187: 

Whereas—Recent months have wit- 
nessed welcome progress in the effec- 
tive cooperation and consolidation of 
the democratic ranks of various 
shades of opinion in Italy, and 

Whereas—This significant develop- 
ment is of the greatest importance to 
the cause of peace and freedom, not 
only in Italy, but throughout the 
world, and 

Whereas — This encouraging trend 
of affairs cannot come to its full fru- 
ition unless the democratic-minded 
workers close their ranks and achieve 
full unity of their free trade union or- 
ganizations dedicated to the defeat of 
Communism and every other form of 
totalitarianism and reaction, therefore 
be it 

Resolved—That the convention of 
the A. F. of L. urgently appeals to 
the democratic-minded workers of 
Italy and particularly to the CISL 
and the UIL to desist from any and all 
cooperation with the Communist- 
dominated organizations and instead 
to take measures to hasten the or- 
ganic unification of their ranks into 
one united powerful free trade union 
federation which shall be strong 
enough to stamp out Communist con- 
trol of any section of Italian labor 
and, at the same time, be able to de- 
fend and promote ever more effective- 
ly the economic interests and human 
and democratic rights of workers of 
Italy, thereby serving the cause of 
world peace and freedom. 

Investments, Trade Unionists— 
(1925, p. 34) Supplementing the use 


of insurance to weaken the ties bind- 
ing wage earners to trade unions, has 
developed a widespread indiscrimi- 
nate advocacy of public and employee 
ownership and the investment by the 
workers of their earnings and savings 
in stocks and other securities of vari- 
ous forms. 


Employee ownership has been hailed 
as “industrial democracy”’—the work- 
ers owning the shop or the railroad. 
Advocates of this panacea have paid 
no heed to the different kinds of stocks 
and securities, not all of which carry 
the right to vote in regular company 
meetings. In the case of holders of 
stocks conveying voting power, minor- 
ity holders have little or no oppor- 
tunity to influence decisions. 


There are obvious technical grounds 
which deter scrupulous employers 
from urging their employees to invest 
in securities of the company which 
employs them. 


The success of our trade union 
movement has created an investment 
problem for many of our trade un- 
ionists. The determination of safe in- 
vestments is not an easy problem and 
requires expert advice. But if wage 
earners strive to make themselves in- 
creasingly efficient workmen and 
maintain effective machinery for col- 
lective bargaining, their wages will 
increase proportionately. If they de- 
velop, as we hope they will, habits 
of thrift and proper concern for fu- 
ture protection, they will accumulate 
savings and be looking for investment 
opportunities. With this situation we 
face the necessity, first, of knowing 
just what is happening in the form of 
public and employee ownership and 
thereupon developing constructive 
suggestions. If dependable invest- 
ment information service is not avail- 
able, they have no protection against 
sellers of questionable securities. 

Japan—(see: Asiatic Relations) 


Boycott—(1937, p. 504) The A. F. 
of L. calls upon all members of or- 
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ganized labor, the friends of organ- 
ized labor and all persons opposed to 
the unscrupulous tactics of the Jap- 
anese fanatics to boycott the prod- 
ucts of Japan, and, by refusing to 
purchase such products contribute 
toward the speedy elimination of 
these war-like activities. (P. 630) We 
join with the protest of British or- 
ganized labor, expressed in that cable- 
gram in condemnation of the bar- 
baric, systematic massacre of the de- 
fenseless Chinese civilian population 
by Japanese aircraft and submarines, 
and their unwarrantable destruction 
of the cities, homes and properties of 
the Chinese people. We deplore be- 
yond our power to express the shame- 
ful acts of continuous aggression by 
the Japanese imperialists and mili- 
tarists against a peace-loving nation 
and its peace-loving people. We con- 
sider the Japanese army and its mas- 
ters guilty of conduct that outrages 
every sense of decency, fairness and 
humanity. That it violates every 
shred of international law is perhaps 
the least among all the counts against 
the aggressors. We cannot fail to re- 
call the stirring message sent to the 
free peoples of the world by our con- 
vention in 1933, when we protested 
against the destruction of the free 
labor movement of Germany, under 
the heel of the rising Hitler tyranny. 
We cannot fail to recall how all free 
peoples were cheered by our declara- 
tion that our people would refuse to 
buy the products exported under and 
by that dictatorship. And we must not 
fail to record that the warfare waged 
against organized labor in Germany 
was next launched against the church- 
es and that, following in the wake of 
the destruction of freedom for labor 
came complete destruction of freedom 
of worship, with torture, death or ex- 
ile meted out as punishment for the 
crime of having been born into a mi- 
nority. In this connection our declar- 
ation of boycott of German goods is 
reiterated and that it be redeclared 
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with a new vigor and a new determi- 
nation, and that it be maintained until 
such time as all rights are restored to 
free trade unions, to the peoples of 
the Jewish and Catholic faiths and to 
those of all faiths who are persecuted. 
We feel constrained to say that all 
dictatorships follow much the same 
pattern. There is a steady and contin- 
uous destruction of the rights of na- 
tionals and a continued aggression 
against the rights and freedom of 
other peoples. And now we find the 
Japanese Empire embarked upon a 
great campaign of destruction, cal- 
culated to enslave the Chinese people 
and capture the material resources of 
that great nation. We hereby call 
upon the people of the U.S. and of all 
free nations, not only to enter pro- 
test and to proclaim condemnation of 
the outrageous acts of Japan and to 
denounce its militarist and conscience- 
less policies. but we urge that all free 
nations and their peoples cooperate in 
the taking of such action as may be 
best calculated to bring this unwar- 
ranted, unjustified and inhuman ag- 
gression to an end without delay. We 
insist that the U.S. Government pro- 
hibit its citizens from selling war 
material or lending money to Japan 
until that nation has ceased its un- 
called for and aggressive and barbaric 
methods of conquest. Then, too, it is 
the opinion that we are justified fully 
in joining in the appeal of the labor 
movement of Great Britain in declar- 
ing a boycott against all goods manu- 
factured in Japan until there is a 
termination of Japanese policies of 
conquest and aggression as herein de- 
scribed. We insist that this procedure 
be followed and that it be communi- 
cated to the labor movement of the 
U.S. and to the labor movements of 
the world. 

(1941, pp. 32, 199, 681) The con- 
vention reiterated previcus action of 
the conventions of the A. F. of L. de- 
claring a boycott on German and Jap- 
anese goods should be continued, and 
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that the convention give its approval 
to the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in limiting the commercial ac- 
tivities of Germany and Japan in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


(1947), p. 168) The Council report- 
ed that inasmuch as hostilities had 
ceased against Germany and Japan, 
many inquiries had been made as to 
whether economic boycott against 
German and Japanese goods should 
be discontinued. 


Japanese Invasion of China—(1938, 
p. 201) The officers and delegates in 
attendance at the Denver convention 
of the A. F. of L. gave consideration to 
the war which Japan was waging 
again China. All were shocked at the 
recital of the atrocities which were 
being perpetrated. The information 
available showed that the cities of 
China were being bombed, thousands 
of civilians including women and chil- 
dren were being killed, property de- 
stroyed and Chinese territory invaded 
by Japanese armies. The tragedy still 
continues. War is still being carried 
on. Cities and towns in China have 
been laid waste, millions of dollars 
worth of property has been destroyed 
and thousands of people have been 
killed. The officers and members of 
the A, F. of L. deplore the tragic 
events which are occurring daily in 
the Far East. All have definitely ar- 
rived at the conclusion that Japan is 
the aggressor nation and that no jus- 
tification can be offered for its inva- 
sion of China or of Chinese territory. 
All information obtainable and all re- 
ports received since the adjournment 
of the Denver convention regarding 
the cruel, relentless war which has 
been carried on against the Chinese 
people serve to confirm the opinion 
expressed at the Denver convention 
that the Japanese Army has been 
guilty of conduct that outrages every 
sense of decency, fairness and hu- 
manity, and has violated every rule 
of international law. The officers and 


delegates in attendance at the Denver 
convention, in an effort to express 


- their opposition to the course which 


Japan was pursuing toward China, 
declared in favor of a boycott against 
Japanese goods and service until there 
is a termination of Japanese policies 
of conquest and aggression in China. 
We feel justified, in view of all that 
has transpired during the past year, 
in recommending that the action of 
the Denver convention in favor of the 
boycott, as herein referred to, be re- 
affirmed. 


(1939, p. 224) The conflict in China 
still continues. Japan has been carry- 
ing it on in a most ruthless and de- 
structive manner all during the past 
year. We reported upon developments 
which had taken place one year ago to 
the Houston convention of the A. F. of 
L. At that time the Council stated, 
“All were shocked at the recital of 
the atrocities which were being per- 
petrated upon the Chinese people.” 


The destruction of life and property 
in China by the invading armies of 
Japan has steadily increased. Aerial 
warfare has been carried forward in 
cruel and destructive proportions. 
Cities have been destroyed, territory 
made waste, men, women and children 
killed by the hundreds and thousands. 
A scene of desolation has been cre- 
ated. Panic, confusion, fear and dis- 
tress prevail throughout the Chinese 
nation. 

We deplore these tragic events, and 
as heretofore, place the blame square- 
ly upon the Japanese nation and the 
rulers of the Japanese people. There 
is no doubt but that Japan is the ag- 
gressor nation. It invaded China, 
seized its seaports and adjoining ter- 
ritory and has held them by sheer 
force of arms. Our sympathies go out 
to China and to the Chinese people. 
For that reason, we reaffirm and re- 
iterate our position in favor of the ap- 
plication of a boycott against Japa- 
nese goods and services. The Council 
urges that the convention declare it- 
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self in favor of the continuation of the 
boycott against Japanese goods and 
services so long as Japan persists in 
the prosecution of a war against 
China and the Chinese people. 

(1939, p. 524) The fact that Japan 
has not declared war against China 
in no way alters the warfare being 
carried on by Japan in an effort to 
completely destroy any form of gov- 
ernment in China which is not under 
Japanese control. In its methods Ja- 
pan has been utterly ruthless, wholly 
disregarding any civilized standards 
for the protection of civilians, women 
and children during a war period. 

We fully concur with the Executive 
Council’s declaration that Japan is 
the aggressor nation. 

The Council recommends that we 
reiterate our position in favor of ap- 
plying a boycott against Japanese 
manufactured goods and services. 

Your committee joins with the Ex- 
ecutive Council in urging this conven- 
tion to declare itself in favor of 
the continuation of the boycott 
against Japanese manufactured goods 
and services, so long as Japan persists 
in the prosecution of a war against 
China and the Chinese people. 
rulers of the Japanese people. There 
is no doubt but that Japan is the ag- 
gressor nation. It invaded China, 
seized its seaports and adjoining ter- 
ritory and has held them by sheer 
force of arms. Our sympathies go out 
to China and to the Chinese people. 
For that reason, we reaffirm and re- 
iterate our position in favor of the 
application of a boycott against Jap- 
anese goods and services. The Council 
urges that the convention declare it- 
self in favor of the continuation of the 
boycott against Japanese goods and 
services so long as Japan persists in 
the prosecution of a war against 
China and the Chinese people. 

(1940, p. 218, 529) E.C. reported 
briefly on war between Japan and 
China and pointed out that “the ef- 
fective way in which every individual 
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member of the A. F. of L. can help 
China as against Japan is to refuse to 
buy products made in Japan. A gen- 
eral boycott of Japanese goods would 
weaken the economic resources of 
Japan already imperiled by heavy tax- 
ation. Japan by allying herself with 
the totalitarian Axis, has created ad- 
ditional obstacles to friendly relations 
with democratic nations.” The con- 
vention adopted the following: 

It is not the intention of your com- 
mittee in reporting on this section of 
the Executive Council’s report to com- 
ment upon the unjustified invasion of 
China by Japan, or refer to the un- 
speakable horrors which have accom- 
panied the invasion. 

Your committee desires to report 
in particular on but one portion of the 
E.C.’s report which relates to a gen- 
eral boycott on Japanese goods. 

Unquestionably the extent to which 
a thorough-going boycott against all 
Japanese goods and products would 
materially weaken Japanese economic 
resources, to that extent it would 
place Japan in a weakened position to 
continue its murderous assault and 
aggression against the people of 
China. 

Commercial Treaty With (Res. 79) 
(1939, pp. 295, 505) 

Whereas, The United States of 
Ameyica has in the interests of the 
people thereof recently given notice to 
the Imperial Japanese Government of 
the abrogation of the treaty of 1911 
which will be effective as an abroga- 
tion six months from the date of said 
notice; and 

Whereas, The importation of Jap- 
anese merchandise is a direct threat 
by cheap Japanese labor to the people 
of the United States and their indus- 
tries; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention go 
on record as being opposed to the re- 
newal of any treaty which would per- 
mit the importation of Japanese mer- 
chandise, particularly fish and fish 
products, under a “most favored na- 
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tion” clause, or in any that would 
enable cheap Japanese labor to com- 
pete with the people of the United 
States and to reduce the standard of 
living of American labor. 

Japanese - Americans, Persecution 
Condemned— (1944, p. 555) Res. 150 
protested against persecution of Jap- 
anese-American citizens. 

Whereas, In 1942 by Presidential 
Order No. 9066 all persons of Jap- 
anese origin resident on the West 
Coast of the United States were or- 
dered evacuated inland in the interest 
of national security, and 

Whereas, Of 126,947 persons of 
Japanese origin more than 85,000 are 
citizens of the United States by birth, 
and of these more than 8,000 Jap- 
anese-American youths are serving 
our country splendidly in every the- 
ater of war, and 

Whereas, The strong tide of just 
hatred against Imperial Japanese bar- 
barism and brutality has been turned 
without reason against loyal Japan- 
ese-American citizens, resulting in in- 
numerable incidents of unjust perse- 
cution and discrimination, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this 64th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in session in New Orleans in reaffir- 
mation of our great tradition of strug- 
gle against intolerance and oppres- 
sion strongly condemn the unwar- 
anted persecution and discrimination 
against American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry. 

Your committee recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for thorough-going 
study, and such recommendations and 
action as seem most appropriate. 

Peace Treaty Urged—(1952, page 
120) In regard to Japan, we have 
made every effort to help assure the 
adoption of an equitable treaty of 
peace. But we have had to warn 
against the reactionary drive in pres- 
ent-day Japan to sap and scrap the 
valuable social reforms and demo- 


cratic rights introduced by the for- 
mer occupation authorities to help 
the impoverished workers and peas- 
antry. Our government should have 
denounced and resisted the current 
retrogressive trend instead of refus- 
ing even to take note of it. Our gov- 
ernment’s failure to condemn these 
enemies of the laudable American- 
inspired reforms has played right 
into the hands of the Communists and 
their dupes and agents. The latter 
are now dishonestly and demagog- 
ically blaming our country for all the 
woeful consequences of defeat in war 
and resurgence of reaction in Japan. 


Japanese Workers, Support Pledged 
—(1947, p. 684) Res. 202 was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention as 
follows: 

Whereas, A delegate to the San 
Francisco Convention, brought to us 
a cheering message of organization of 
Japanese wage earners into free trade 
unions; and 

Whereas, Free trade unions are the 
keystone of democratic freedom and 
opportunity for workers to promote 
their welfare by collective bargaining 
to increase wages and improve work. 
ing conditions and to give wage earn- 
ers that economic status which leads 
to social and political influence, and 

Whereas, The problems of wage 
earners in all countries throughout 
the world are dealt with by similar 
methods and procedures, hence there 
is a world-wide fraternity between 
members of free trade unions every- 
where which expresses itself in inter- 
national labor organizations and in 
the exchange of fraternal delegates; 
and 

Whereas, The establishment and 
firm consolidation of a mighty, gen- 
uine free trade union movement in 
Japan will prove to be the bulwark 
of a democratic, peaceful and pros- 
perous Japanese people, who will be 
able to take their rightful place 
among the freedom-loving nations of 
the world, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the A. F. of L. 
pledges its full moral and material 
support to the Japanese workers and 
their free trade unions in building a 
virile, free trade union movement— 
free from all control and domination 
by the government, the political par- 
ties and employers. We are convinced 
that the creation of such a healthy 
free trade union movement is the 
strongest rampart against the en- 
croachment and menace of totalitar- 
ian tyranny and dictatorship of every 
type and stripe, of every color and 
kind, therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we further pledge to 
the Japanese free trade union move- 
ment our sympathy and cooperation 
in establishing democratic institutions 
in Japan and that we send fraternal 
greetings and salutations to Japanese 
labor, and be it further 

Resolved, That in this critical pe- 
riod in the history of mankind, we 
extend to the workers of Japan and 
their free trade unions a firm hand- 
clasp of fraternal solidarity in a 
common struggle to enhance the wel- 
fare of the toiling people of all lands, 
to assure peace for all mankind, to 
preserve and promote human rights 
and democratic liberties throughout 
the world, and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor propose to the Jap- 
anese free trade unions that they se- 
lect a representative to accompany 
our representative in Japan to the 
next convention of the A. F. of L. 

Jews (see: Am. Trade Union Coun- 
cil for Labor Palestine; Israel; Racial 
and Religious Distrimination; Nazi 
Atrocities) 

Outrages Against—(1929, p. 3879) 
This 49th Convention of the A. F. 
of L. expresses its horror at the re- 
cent outrages perpetrated by Arabs 
upon Jewish life and property in Pal- 
estine. The savage murders of de- 
fenseless people, many of whom were 
American citizens, have shocked and 
filled us with indignation. 
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We express our deep sympathy with 
those who have been bereaved or have 
suffered through these wanton and 
brutal attacks. 

Religious Freedom —p. 679) One 
of the tragic outcomes of the march 
of dictatorships in the world is not 
only the suppression of free trade un- 
ions in many lands, but the means that 
have been employed to suppress racial 
and religious minorities in one coun- 
try after the other. Envy, hatred, 
malice and intolerance have been let 
loose by these tyranical dictators and 
the liberties of peeople have every- 
where been jeopardized. The right of 
men to worship God in accordance 
with conscience, the privilege of men 
to be secure in their property rights, 
have been ruthlessly set aside. 

Religious leaders of various de- 
nominations have suffered persecution 
and privations. In some cases they 
have become martyrs for the faith. 
Religious institutions, church and 
synagogue alike, have been closed, in 
some cases desecrated—in some cases 
have even been destroyed. Such con- 
ditions do violence to the standards of 
civilized society and cannot be suf- 
fered to continue. 

Religious persecution is a matter 
of deep concern to Labor; for it is 
either a forerunner of the persecution 
of Labor or in some cases it has fol- 
lowed the suppression of Labor. Or- 
ganized labor believes in the right of 
all men to the enjoyment of these civil 
liberties; again and again in its long 
history it has opposed any denial of 
these rights and has insisted upon 
these basic rights as the privilege of 
citizenship. 

Today the refugee problem has be- 
come one of the heartrending trage- 
dies. Millions of racial and religious 
minorities have been compelled to 
seek new homelands under the threat 
of persecution and arrest in their 
homelands. Jew and Christian alike 
have experienced the pressure of re- 
ligious intolerance. 
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This convention expresses its deep 
sympathy for all these victims of re- 
ligious and racial persecutions and 
affirms the conviction that such condi- 
tions are barbaric. 

To meet this need the Jewish peo- 
ple sought some years ago to create 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine. The 
nations of the world have in the past 
recognized the just claim of the Jews 
to reestablish their home in Pales- 
tine. The government and the people 
of the U.S. have from the very first 
shown their deep sympathy with this 
claim. On June 30, 1922, the House 
and the Senate went on record in 
favor of Jewish rights in Palestine. 
Since that time every President of the 
U.S. has reiterated this sympathy of 
the American people. Americans, on 
their part, have manifested their sym- 
pathy and confidence. Thousands of 
American Jews have settled in Pales- 
tine, and Americans have invested 
over $100,000,000 in that country. 

In view of the foregoing, we call 
upon the British government to up- 
hold the Balfour declaration and guar- 
antee to the refugees of an ancient 
race the right to a homeland of their 
own. We likewise urge the British 
members of the IFTU, and the British 
Trades Union Congress, to render 
every possible support in the attain- 
ment of this objective. 


Jewish Labor Committee—(1947, p 
676) Res. 184, unanimously adopted 
by the convention, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved—That this 66th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor in San Francisco assembled, 
commend the program and record of 
meritorious achievements by the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee in behalf of the 
cause of democracy both here and 
abroad, and be it further 

Resolved — That this convention 
urge all constituent unions and state 
federations of labor and city central 
bodies to expand their cooperation 
with and give full support to the 
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Jewish Labor Committee’s efforts to 
defeat bigotry and racial and religious — 
intolerance and thereby attain a fuller - 
democracy and a better America. 


(1948, p. 877, 471) Res. 130 was 
unanimously adopted as follows: 
Whereas—The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee from its very inception in 1933 
has been organized to aid the anti- 
Nazi and democratic labor movement 
in the struggle against the menace of 
Hitlerism which threatened not only 
the Jews and the organized labor 
movement, but the very concepts of 
civilized humanity, and : 
Whereas—The Jewish Labor Com- — 
mittee was the trail blazer in recog- 
nizing that every type of totalitarian- { 
ism anywhere in the world endangers — 
the principles of democracy every- 
where, and 
Whereas—The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee worked most intimately with 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its relief arm, the Labor League — 
for Human Rights, in a comprehensive 
wartime program to rescue Europe’s 
persecuted Labor, religious and dem- 
ocratic leaders; to bolster and 
strengthen their underground battle 
against Nazism and Fascism; and to 
resuscitate and rebuild their free 
trade unions and democratic political, 
economic and social institutions, and 
Whereas—Such cooperation between 
the two organizations in the postwar 
period would further encourage the 
revitalization of a sound and demo- 
cratic European labor movement and 
would give comfort and hope to the 
dispossessed Jewish and non-Jewish 
refugees of Europe who look to the 
democratic nations for permanent 
homes and peace and security, and 
Whereas—The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee is conducting an extensive edu- 
cational program against racial and 
religious bigotry, exposing their men- 
ace to free and democratic trade 
unionism, as well as to our nation’s 
security and welfare, and 
Whereas—In its fight against all 
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manifestations of intolerance, the 
Jewish Labor Committee has cham- 
pioned the rights of all minority 
groups, be they Catholic, Negro, Jew 
or foreign-born, and has cooperated 
effectively with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its state federations 
and city central bodies in this worthy 
objective, therefore, be it 

Resolved — That this Sixty-seventh 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Cincinnati assembled, 
commend the program and record of 
meritorious achievements by the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee in behalf of the 
cause of democracy both here and 
abroad, and be it further 


Resolyed—That this convention urge 
all constituent unions and state fed- 
erations of labor and city central 
bodies to expand their cooperation 
with and give full support to the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee’s efforts to de- 
feat bigotry and racial and religious 
intolerance and-thereby attain a fuller 
democracy and a better America. 

(1949, pp. 376, 503) Requested the 
A. F. of L. to “reiterate its endorse- 
ment of the Jewish Labor Committee 
and its activities; and further urge all 
constituent unions, state federations 
and city central bodies to expand 
their cooperation with and give full 
support to the Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee’s program to further the cause of 
democracy at home and abroad.” 


(1950, pp. 325, 486) Res. 103 called 
attention to the work of the Jewish 
Labor Committee and called upon the 
convention of the A. F. of L. to “go 
on record as endorsing the Jewish La- 
bor Committe and its activities; and 
further urges its affiliates to cooper- 
ate with and give full support to the 
Jewish Labor Committee’s program to 
further cause of democracy at home 
and abroad.” 


Job Freezing (War Manpower Com- 
mission)—(1942, p. 601) The subject 
of job-freezing was brought to the 
convention in the form of Res. 69 pro- 
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testing against action of the Man- 
power Commission in the lumber and 
mining industries. While the subject 
of the resolution had been altered be- 
fore convention action, the whole 
subject of job-freezing was referred 
to the Executive Council by adoption 
of the committee report as follows: 

Your committee is of the opinion 
that the question of job freezing has 
been somewhat altered by administra- 
tive authority since this resolution 
was prepared. 

It is further of the opinion that job 
freezing may involve complications 
followed by injustice in many cases. 

Your committee is convinced that 
the Executive Council should give 
consideration to this subject and ap- 
ply its influence to have all apparent 
injustices immediately corrected. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the resolution be referred 
to the Executive Council for consid- 
eration and early action on their part. 


(1948, p. 132) The actual develop- 
ment of the job stabilization pro- 
grams is done at the local level by 
area directors in consultation with 
area management -labor committees. 
Certain basic policies, however, are 
worked out at the national level and 
serve as guides to the area and re- 
gional committees. In working on 
these national policies, the majority 
of our Management-Labor Committee 
has taken the position that the man- 
power problem of the nation cannot be 
solved by the apparently simple freez- 
ing of workers to jobs without some 
protection being given them to avoid 
undue personal hardship, and to re- 
tain their essential freedom of move- 
ment. An effort has been made to de- 
vise standards for stabilization pro- 
grams that would reduce unnecessary 
turnover, prevent costly job shopping 
and labor pirating without denying 
the freedom to the worker, which is a 
part of his American heritage. 

The effectiveness of these programs 
is by no means as great as it would 
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have been, if a well-rooted and ade- 
quate public employment service, as 
often recommended by the American 
Federation of Labor, had been ready 
to meet the emergency as it was in 
Great Britain. 


Job Rating—(Teachers) (1947, p. 
446) The convention uanimously adopt- 
ed Res. 68 which condemned the prac- 
tice of setting teachers’ salaries 
through a fixed rating system. The re- 
port of the committee, which the con- 
vention adopted, contained the follow- 
ing statement on the general subject 
of job rating: 

“In condemning rating schemes as 
a basis for determining salaries of 
teachers, the committee recognizes 
that in the larger interpretation of 
the term, there is a legitimate place 
for job rating in employer-employee 
relationships. Negotiating a uniform 
salary schedule, under which all teach- 
ers with equal training and experience 
receive the same rate of pay, is, in 
a sense a type of job evaluation. How- 
ever, once a salary scheduie has been 
established, for a school system, all 
teachers with the same experience and 
training should receive the same sal- 
ary and be free from political manip- 
ulation of their salaries and from re- 
prisals if they fail to hew to the polit- 
ical line of those who hire, fire and 
rate the teachers. The so-called merit 
rating system in the public schools is 
an attempt to apply to American edu- 
cation the incentive plans which have 
resulted in such gross exploitation of 
workers in American industry.” 

Junior Colleges—(1943, p. 587) Res. 

62: 
Whereas—Organized labor has al- 
ways advocated education among the 
masses of working people in order 
that they be better prepared for the 
battle of livelihood and fulfill their re- 
spective places within the movement 
and in society in general, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor, through persistent and 
proper activities, was instrumental in 
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instituting the program of free edu- 
cation for the children of the nation, 
including high school training, and 
Whereas—It is universally recog- 
nized that the individual who is prop- 
erly educated and trained finds suit- 
able employment more readily than 
one who possesses only a limited 
amount of schooling, and 
Whereas—Because of tuition costs, 
together with the need for subsistence, 
the average person is unable to ac- 
quire any desired schooling above the 
regular high school courses, and 
Whereas—At the present time, in 
certain localities throughout the na- 
tion, there are certain schools known 
as junior colleges, where regular uni- 
versity studies are offered, tuition 
free, upon certain minor requirements, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record in favor 
of the junior college as a means of 
offering opportunity for a higher edu- 
cation to all young people of this na- 
tion with limited resources, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor promote suitable 
activities tending to encourage the es- 
tablishment of such educational facili- 
ties throughout the entire nation. 


The purpose of this resolution is to 
extend public education in local com- 
munities beyond the high school 
through the first two years of college. 
The junior college makes it possible 
for students to secure two years of 
their college training in the same 
manner in which they received their 
high school education. Such a pro- 
gram makes it possible for the stu- 
dent to secure a college education at 
a much lower cost both in tuition and 
in costs of living. Consequently the 
junior college makes possible a col- 
lege education for many students who 
could not afford otherwise to go to 
college. The need for extending pub- 
lic education beyond the high school 
was emphasized by the fact that 
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thousands of students returned to the 
nation’s high schools for graduate 
work during the years of economic 
depression. 

In a general way the junior college 
plan is consistent with organized la- 
bor’s stand over the years in favor of 
public education in the higher levels. 
Your committee therefore recommends 
concurrence in the general purposes 
of the resolution; endorsement of the 
principle of junior colleges; and— 
where local conditions permit—urges 
affliated bodies to cooperate with 
school authorities in establishing and 
supporting such institutions. 

Jurisdiction, Respect for—(1924, p. 
282) We hold that trade unionists 
should always be trade unionists, no 
matter when, where or how employed; 
that affiliation with one trade union 
does not give license or warrant to 
work at the trade or calling the work 
of which is vested in another trade 
union without first having become 
affiliated to the trade union having a 
rightful claim to that work. 

Jurisdictional Disputes (also see: 
Unity; A. F. of L. Disputes Plan 
Motion Picture Industry; Organiza- 
tions by Name) 

Adjustment Board Proposed—(1939, 
p. 440) Res. 4 proposed the estab- 
lishment of a high commissioner or 
tribunal to adjust jurisdictional dis- 
putes and further that no strikes 
“shall occur or be permitted when a 
jurisdictional dispute exists until a 
verdict has ben rendered by the su- 
preme authority” so established. The 
convention non-concurred in the reso- 
lution through the following com- 
mittee recommendation: 

Your committee is in full accord 
with the thought that jurisdictional 
disputes and strikes be avoided until 
a verdict has been rendered by the 
proper authority within the A. F. of 
L. However, this resolution proposed 
that such supreme authority should 
rest in a high commissioner or some 
other designated group. As the con- 
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ventions of the A. F. of L. are the 
supreme authority to decide ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, and should re- 
main so, (your committee) recom- 
mends non-concurrence. 


(1940, p. 472) A resolution was in- 
troduced into the convention propos- 
ing the establishment of a jurisdic- 
tional commission “to study and work 
out a plan to end jurisdictional dis- 
putes by fixing definite jurisdictions 
and by devising ways and means of 
taking a referendum of the members 
of unions who have an overlapping 
jurisdiction on the subject of amal- 
gamating such unions... .” 

The Committee on Resolutions 
which considered the proposal report- 
ed to the convention that the subject 
matter covered by the above men- 
tioned resolution had been previously 
considered by conventions of the A. F. 
of L. which had decided such a board 
or commission was not advisable or 
practicable. The report, which was 
adopted, ended with the following 
statement of policy: 

While your committee believes it 
essential that every possible effort be 
made to adjust jurisdictional disputes 
when they arise, it is of the conviction 
that the method proposed in the reso- 
lution might well lead to graver diffi- 
culties, and for this reason your com- 
mittee recommends non-concurrence. 


Federal Labor Unions Jurisdictional 
Problems—(1940, pp. 492-497) Sev- 
eral resolutions came before the 1940 
convention dealing with jurisdictional 
problems existing betwen a number of 
A. F. of L. federal unions and existing 
international unions. All of these were 
considered by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee which recommended to the con- 
vention as follows, and the report was 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion: 

Your committee is aware of the 
difficult problem presented at times in 
organizing all of the employes of a 
plant where trade unionism has not 
previously been well established. 
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Your committee however, is of the 
opinion that in a number of instances 
unnecessary and unwarranted difficul- 
ties have been created for affiliated 
international unions because of the 
unjustified zeal of organizers to speed- 
ily establish organization in a plant. 

Your committee further finds that 
in instances where all of the em- 
ployes have been brought into a fed- 
eral labor union that it is difficult to 
afterwards assign these to their ap- 
propriate international union. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor use their ut- 
most care and diligence in the issuing 
of charters to federal labor unions, 
and that they instruct the general and 
volunteer organizers of the A. F. of L. 
to keep in mind at all times the juris- 
dictional rights of the affiliated inter- 
national unions to the end that the 
complaints recited in the resolutions 
will be avoided. 

Your committee further recom- 
mends that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be requested 
to use their official influence to the end 
that members of federal labor unions 
who should properly be members of 
affiliated international unions be trans- 
ferred at the earliest moment possible. 


Authority of Departments—(1941, 
p. 516) The convention approved a 
committee report on the controversy 
between the Building Trades Depart- 
ment and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (see: Machinists 
vs. Building Trades Department). 

(1942, p. 558) The convention 
adopted a resolution which in effect 
charged the E.C. with responsibility 
for carrying out decisions rendered in 
jurisdictional disputes without delay 
to avoid internal strife which would 
react against the war effort. 

(1948, p. 445) Res. 10, and conven- 
tion action thereon: 

Whereas — Jurisdictional disputes 
create chaos, and ill-will within the 
ranks of organized labor and likewise 
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produces a feeling of resentment and 
disgust among employers who have 
agreed collectively with Labor on 
wages and working conditions, there- 
by causing an unhealthy public opin- 
ion to be developed against Labor, and 

Whereas—Jurisdictional disputes are 
heart-breaking to the workers not par- 
ties to the dispute who are usually in- 
nocent victims and kept out of work 
during the periods of the jurisdic- 
tional walkout, and 

Whereas—The great advance in 
technical improvements have made 
trades interlocking, thereby making it 
almost impossible to decide where the 
jurisdiction of one craft ends and an- 
other begins, and 

Whereas—Within the past two 
years, due to jurisdictional disputes, 
one international union was suspended 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor and another large international 
union, with a long record of achieve- 
ments, by an overwhelming vote of its 
entire membership deemed it neces- 
sary to withdraw from the American 
Federation of Labor, and still another 
union, a pioneer in the Labor move- 
ment, by a referendum vote of its 
membership, refused to reaffiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved — That this Sixty-third 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor instructs its Executive 
Council to select a commission of nine 
members, four of whom shall be in- 
ternational officers, not more than one 
member from any one international 
union, and five members from central 
bodies, state federations or federal 
trade and labor unions, and be it 
further : 

Resolved — That such commission 
shall hold all hearings and meetings 
necessary in order to be able to make 
a complete report to the next conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, and be it further 

Resolved—That all expenses, in- 
cluding wages, travelling and per 
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diem, and clerical expenses of the 
commission be paid out of the treas- 
ury of the American Federation of 
Labor 

Your commiitee believes that juris- 
dictional disputes should be mini- 
mized to the greatest extent possible. 

Your committee cannot ignore the 
fact that this Federation is a volun- 
tary institution, and for that reason 
cannot approve of the establishment 
of an agency within the Federation, 
granted authority to determine ques- 
tions of jurisdiction which may arise 
between the affiliated unions. For that 
reason your committee recommends 
non-concurrence. 


Proposed adjustment machinery— 
(1946, p. 497) Res. 37, 90, 168, 187: 
All of these resolutions were designed 
to establish machinery for the adjust- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes. The 
convention non-concurred in Res. 37, 
90, and 168. After amendment, the 
convention adopted resolution No. 187 
as follows: 

Whereas—tThere exists in the mo- 
tion picture, amusement and all other 
industries a situation wherein mul- 
tiplicity of unions, all members of the 
American Federation of Labor, work 
in close association one with the other, 
and 

Whereas—For the benefit of all 
members, our unions and the entire 
American Federation of Labor, it is 
desirable that peace and harmony pre- 
vail in all of these industries, and 

Whereas—There now exists within 
the structure of certain American 
Federation of Labor international or- 
ganizations, such as the Building 
Trades Council and the Metal Trades 
Council, machinery for arbitration of 
disputes between A. F. of L. unions 
which has accomplished the desired 
purpose, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through its Executive 
Council undertake to set up within the 
motion picture and amusement indus- 
tries, and with the sanction and agree- 
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ment of all unions working in those 
industries, ways and means for the 
purpose of examining, considering, 
and after deliberation, setting up ma- 
chinery with the sanction and agree- 
ment of the national and international 
unions affected, which will insure the 
peaceful settlement, without work 
stoppage, of all jurisdictional disputes 
within the structure of the motion pic- 
ture and amusement industries. 

Your Committee has considered 
these four resolutions as they all re- 
late to a kindred subject, that is the 
adjustment of jurisdictional disputes. 
Your committe recommends non-con- 
currence with Resolutions Nos. 37, 90 
and 168 because their objective is to 
establish a committee, commission or 
arbiter clothed with authority to de- 
cide jurisdictional disputes. 

Resolution No. 187 has approached 
the problem from an entirely different 
angle. The resolution does not call for 
the setting up of any individual or 
body with authority to settle jurisdic- 
tional disputes, instead it endeavors to 
provide a method by which stoppages 
of work in connection with jurisdic- 
tional disputes can be prevented 
through understandings reached be- 
tween the international unions in- 
volved. It approves in general terms 
of the methods already established by 
the Building and Construction. Trades 
Department and the Metal Trades De- 
partment to prevent work stoppages. 

To assure that the principle of con- 
sent is respected in all of its steps, 
your committee recomends that after 
the word “machinery” in the tenth 
line of the resolved the following 
words be added “with the sanction and 
agreement of the national and inter- 
national unions affected.” 

(1947, p. 480) The following state- 
ment of the convention committee cov- 
ering this subject was referred back 
to the Executive Council: 

Fundamentally, most jurisdictional 
disputes are an evidence of the strug- 
gle for jobs, engendered by the con-- 
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stantly changing techniques of indus- 
try. But these disputes are also evi- 
dence of the inadequacies of the ma- 
chinery through which to adjust such 
problems. 

They indicate clearly the need with- 
in the labor movement for machinery 
through which to consider such prob- 
lems, and to recommend the necessary 
adjustments. But we realize the need 
for more than that. We realize the 
need for machinery through which our 
free trade union movement may itself 
enforce its own decisions, based on its 
own findings, within our own move- 
ment. 

We do protest against government 
dicta through which to settle such dis- 
putes. We assent that we can and will 
settle such disputes ourselves. We 
point to the effective work in the Metal 
Trades Department. These workers 
have already established machinery 
for the settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

We further point to the work in this 
field by the Building Trades Depart- 
ment. Here too, as free men in a demo- 
cratic nation voluntary trade union 
agreements are being made to work. 
The Building Trades are making head- 
way in their machinery too. 

We repeat we can and do ourselves 
provide the machinery and we our- 
selves must make that machinery 
work. 

A deep appreciation of our own re- 
sponsibility in this matter must be 
ever evidenced by all of our unions if 
we are to preserve our rights to func- 
tion fully as a free trade union move- 
ment. We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Council establish a special com- 
mittee which, functioning under the 
rules of the American Federation of 
Labor and under the direction of the 
Executive Council should devote itself 
to the consideration and adjustment of 
jurisdictional disputes as they arise 
between unions, and seek to effect mu- 
tually satisfactory settlements. 


(1947, p. 649) Two resolutions were 


considered by the convention with sug- 
gested plans for the solution of juris- 
dictional disputes. They were non- 
concurred in by the convention on rec- 
ommendation of the committee con- 
sidering the subject. The resolutions, 
and the committee report are given 
for the record: 

Whereas—The recurrence of juris- 
dictional disputes within the ranks of 
the international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
which disputes have frequently re- 
sulted in strikes of which the public 
has been the victim, has been respon- 
sible for much of the hostility which 
has existed against labor organiza- 
tions, and has been utilized by labor’s 
enemies to advance legislation destruc- 
tive of the labor movement, and 

Whereas—The elimination of juris- 
dictional strikes and disputes must be 
the task of the labor movement itself 
and not of government agencies who 
will seize upon such strikes and occur- 
rences as a means of meddling in the 
affairs of labor organizations, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, 
that it is recommended to all of the 
international unions affiliated with it 
that if and when jurisdictional differ- 
ences threaten to result in stoppages, 
each of the international unions in- 
volved agree to appoint a Board of Ar- 
bitration to consist of one representa- 
tive of each of the unions who shall 
agree to select a suitable number of 
disinterested people whose decision on 
the subject matter involved should be 
final and binding upon the unions con- 
cerned. 

(Res. 45) 

Whereas—Certain American Feder- 
ation of Labor unions have increas- 
ingly made it a practice to raid 
brother A. F. of L. unions in plants 
already under contract with the latter 
and properly within their jurisdic- 
tions and 

Whereas—These catch-all organiza- 
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tions show none of the traditional 
American Federation of Labor respect 
for jurisdictional boundaries as set 
out in charters formally and solemnly 
issued by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
have been promiscuously stealing 
workers in plants within the jurisdic- 
tion of existing American Federation 
of Labor international unions without 
conscience and without discussion, and 

Whereas—These raiding practices 
have created conditions approaching 
civil strife between American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizations that 
threaten the unity, fraternity, and 
brotherly loyalty of the American 
Federation of Labor and its tra- 
ditional respect for jurisdictional 
boundaries as set down in American 
Federation of Labor charters, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolyed—That the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
meeting in San Francisco in October, 
1947, deplores all intra-American Fed- 
eration of Labor raiding, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That a Standing Com- 
mittee of three members be appointed 
by the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (with alternates to 
sit where the unions of permanent 
members of the Standing Committee 
are involved in a case) to which all 
problems of a jurisdictional character 
can be referred by any international 
or national union which considers its 
jurisdiction violated, and be it further 

Resolved—That the decision of said 
Committee shall be final and binding 
upon all the unions involved. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
for many years, has used its good in- 
fluence in bringing parties to a juris- 
dictional dispute together for ami- 
cable adjustment. Three Departments 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department; the 
Metal Trades Department, and the 
Railway Employees Department — 
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have adopted definite methods for the 
adjustment of jurisdictional disputes 
which may arise between the affiliated 
International Unions. It is hoped that 
the methods adopted by these Depart- 
ments will serve as a guide to others 
in the adjustment of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. But your committee cannot ap- 
prove of the specific methods outlined 
in both resolutions, and therefore rec- 
ommends nonconcurrence with them. 


Strikes Opposed—(1948, p. 2438) 
Res. 87 Resolved—That jurisdictional 
dispute strikes are an unfair act 
against all organized labor and when 
the attention of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor is 
called to the existence of a jurisdic- 
tional dispute strike, he shall notify 
the international presidents of the un- 
ions involved to the end that the strike 
be stopped or the unions responsible 
for the strike shall be disciplined by 
its international. 

(1948, p. 462) In lieu of the resolu- 
tion as submitted, the following sub- 
stitute was adopted by the convention: 

Whereas—Much progress has been 
made in minimizing jurisdictional dis- 
putes between unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and 

Whereas—The various Departments 
and the Executive Council of the 
A F. of L. have also taken the lead in 
reducing jurisdictional disputes to a 
minimum; therefore be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. and 
its affiliated national and international 
unions continue their efforts in this 
troublesome field. It is hoped that 
eventually jurisdictional disputes will 
be entirely eliminated. 

(1952, pp. 40, 468) Res. 53 called at- 
tention to the increasing number of 
jurisdictional disputes between affili- 
ates of the A. F. of L. and was adopted 
with the following “resolve”: 

That the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled in New 
York, N. Y., go on record in favor of 
unity, solidarity and brotherly coop- 
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eration among unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor to 
the end that the great trade union 
family under the banner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor avoid juris- 
dictional disputes among themselves 
and seek to compose their jurisdic- 
tional differences by negotiation, me- 
diation and conciliation within the 
framework of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Building Trades, Adjustment Plans 
—(1958, p. 335) The annual account- 
ing of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment to the convention was mainly de- 
voted to a presentation of their juris- 
dictional problems and efforts to over- 
come them. 

The convention committee made 
the following recommendations which 
were unanimously adopted: (p. 615) 

Your Committee has given thorough 
and thoughtful study to the Depart- 
ment’s review of the causes of juris- 
dictional disputes, the examination of 
the past experience in dealing with 
them, and of the related problems that 
lie ahead. Your Committee has de- 
voted particular attention to the de- 
tailed recommendations offered by the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment for the adjudication of juris- 
dictional conflicts within the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We are deeply conscious of the seri- 
ousness of the problem of jurisdic- 
tional disputes and are keenly aware 
of the necessity to deal with such con- 
flicts more effectively than in the past. 
We deplore actions of our affiliates in 
which reasonable accommodation of 
conflicting interests is refused and in 
which selfish considerations or imme- 
diate advantages are placed ahead of 
the welfare of the entire Federation. 
We fully recognize the need to meet 
the problem confronting us and to 
eliminate the destructive effects of 
jurisdictional conflicts. At the same 
time, we emphasize that, in the great 
majority of cases, our national and in- 
ternational affiliates have kept such 


disputes to a minimum and have co- 
operated with the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Ex- 
ecutive Council in reaching a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment. We, there- 
fore have confidence in the desire and 
willingness of our affiliates to share 
unstintingly in the task of devising 
and carrying out procedures which 
would bring jurisdictional strife to an 
end. 

Jurisdictional conflicts are the grow- 
ing pains of the labor movement. They 
come with the growth of new indus- 
trial technology, with the development 
of new products, materials, and meth- 
ods of production, and with the growth 
of the trade union movement itself. 
Careful study of the problem and ju- 
dicious action are necessary in order 
to devise procedures that would effec- 
tively deal with the variety of juris- 
dictional problems arising out of such 
changes and to provide satisfactory 
machinery for the adjustment of juris- 
dictional claims. 

We have given the specific proposals 
advanced by the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department careful 
consideration, and commend the De- 
partment for its detailed review of the 
problems involved. It is manifest that 
the welfare of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, its affiliates, and our en- 
tire membership will be benefitted by 
affirmative action on our part in de- 
vising means to adjust such disputes 
within the Federation. 

To this end, we recommend that the 
Executive Council establish a Special 
Committee on Jurisdictional Disputes 
to examine the record, to study the 
problems surrounding such disputes, 
and to formulate the means of pre- 
venting raiding among our affiliates as 
well as the best methods of adjust- 
ment and adjudication of jurisdictional 
disputes within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We ask that the Special 
Committee on Jurisdictional Disputes 
submit, at the earliest possible date, 
and without unavoidable delay, its 
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findings and recommendations for con- 
sideration and action by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

We direct the Executive Council, 
upon study of the recommendations of 
the Special Committee, to formulate 
appropriate procedures for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes within 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The Executive Council is thereafter to 
submit such plans as may be approved 
by it to the next A. F. of L. Conven- 
tion for ratification. However, within 
a period of six months from the ad- 
journment date of this convention 
such plan is to be presented to a con- 
ference of national and international 
union executives called into confer- 
ence by the Executive Council to dis- 
cuss and consider the plans submitted 
and if approved at this conference the 
Executive Council is empowered to put 
the plan into effect prior to the 1954 
Convention, with respect to national 
and international unions willing to 
agree and enter into the plan and with 
respect to directly affiliated local un- 
ions. 

President Meany took the floor and 
made the following statement: 

“This procedure outlined by the com- 
mittee should give us the opportunity 
to get into this question with the idea 
of bringing up some sort of a plan to 
stop jurisdictional disputes and the 
raiding between A. F. of L. and A. F. 
of L. 

“T just want to make this one obser- 
vation: I don’t think we have ever dis- 
cussed in this convention the problem 
of jurisdiction. We spent many an 
hour discussing the effects of our jur- 
isdictional problems and our dilemma; 
in other words, we spent many an hour 
discussing in the past jurisdictional 
fights between various organizations. 
I don’t think we have ever gotten into 
the basic problem itself; in other 
words’ into the problem where our 
thinking was not in any way influ- 
enced by a particular conflict at the 
moment. So I think this provides an 
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opportunity for the Council and its 
committee, and the international un- 
ions, to examine the problem as a 
problem, not as a contest of the mo- 
ment, between one or several interna- 
tional unions, 

“T think this is a constructive step, 
and I hope that we can all go into it 
in a spirit of good faith to see what 
we can bring out to stop this jurisdic- 
tional conflict which is hurting us on 
the outside, and, of course, it is hurt- 
ing our organizing efforts. If we can 
do that, we can then divert the energy 
that goes into these disputes when 
they occur, divert it in the direction of 
the great field of unorganized workers 
in this country. 

“Now, I hope everyone will go in 
there with that spirit. No matter what 
you write, no matter what you come 
up with, if it isn’t backed by the good 
faith of the participants, it isn’t going 
to be worth much, so I recommend this 
to you and hope everyone gives it their 
best. 

Internal Disputes Plan (1954, pp. 
63, 500) Pursuant to instructions of 
the 1953 convention, a special com- 
mittee of the Executive Council was 
appointed to formulate apropriate 
procedures for the settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes within the A. F. 
of L. The committee reported to the 
full Executive Council at its Febru- 
ary, 1954, meeting that a voluntary 
plan had been developed to deal with 
all types of disputes that would cover 
only those international unions which 
would sign the plan after its final 
adoption. ... 

The Internal Disputes Plan, as ap- 
proved by the Council and recom- 
mended for approval by the 1954 Con- 
vention follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR DISPUTES PLAN 


Article I—Purpose 


The American Federation of Labor 
Internal Disputes Plan is designed to” 
prevent raiding among affiliates of the 
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American Federation of Labor and to 
provide a method for the adjustment 
and the adjudication of jurisdictional 
disputes within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. If approved by the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, it shall be binding only on 
those national and international un- 
ion affiliates of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that subscribe to the 
plan and their subordinate bodies. A 
subordinate organization shall be rep- 
resented by its parent national or in- 
ternational union. It shall likewise be 
binding upon directly affiliated local 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor upon approval of the plan by 
the Executive Council and upon the 
same being signed by the President 
and the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. Only 
representatives designated by the Ex- 
ecutive Officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor may institute a pro- 
ceeding under this plan on behalf of a 
directly affiliated local union of the 
American Federation of Labor. In the 
event such a local union is made a 
party to a dispute, notice shall be 
transmitted to the Executive Officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
who shall designate representatives to 
represent such local organization with 
respect to the dispute. 


Article II—Application of Plan 


This plan shall be applicable only to 
disputes arising as the result of cir- 
cumstances occurring after approval 
of this plan by the convention and 
which are of the nature following: 


1. Disputes between one affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor 
which is a party to the plan and an- 
other party to the plan involving raid- 
ing, that is, where one party seeks to 
obtain bargaining rights already ex- 
ercised by the other party or where 
one party seeks to take membership 
from another party without regard to 
whether there is or is not a certifica- 
tion of its equivalent from either the 
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National Labor Relations Board or 
any other federal or a state agency. 

2. Disputes in which one party to 
the plan seeks to secure for its mem- 
bers work being performed by, or 
which has been assigned to, members 
of another party to the plan. 

38. Any dispute between parties to 
the plan over the right to perform 
work which at the time of the dispute 
has not been assigned to any particu- 
lar party. 

4. Any dispute between parties to 
the plan regarding which party would 
attempt to organize unorganized work- 
ers in a particular unorganized plant 
or industry. 


Article I1I—Conciliation and 
Mediation 


In the event a dispute occurs be- 
tween parties signatory to this plan, 
it shall be incumbent upon the parties 
in dispute to confer with each other 
for the purpose of settling such dis- 
pute by mutual agreement. In such 
conference either party may call upon 
the President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to appoint a representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor who shall endeavor to bring 
about a settlement of such dispute by 
conciliation and mediation between 
the parties. 

If the parties are unable, within a 
reasonable time, to agree upon a set- 
tlement of such dispute and the serv- 
ices of such representative of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
not been utilized, then the parties shall 
call upon the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to appoint 
such a representative. The functions 
of such representative shall be limited 
solely to efforts to bring about a vol- 
untary settlement of the dispute by 
mutual agreement of the parties in- 
volved in the dispute. 


Article [V—Arbitration 


In the event the parties are unable 
to settle such dispute by agreement 
within ten (10) days after the service 
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of the American Federation of Labor 
Representative have become available 
(unless such time limit has been ex- 
tended by mutual agreement of the 
parties), they shall submit such dis- 
pute to arbitration. Such arbitration 
shall be conducted by a single arbitra- 
tor, mutually agreed upon by the par- 
ties to the dispute. In the event the 
parties to the dispute are unable to 
mutually agree upon such arbitrator 
within a period of five days subsequent 
to the expiration of the ten-day period 
mentioned above, then the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
shall, as expeditiously as possible, ap- 
point such arbitrator from a panel of 
impartial and disinterested persons, 
which panel shall be chosen and ap- 
proved in advance by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


The arbitrator so selected, shall, af- 
ter hearing the dispute, upon consid- 
eration of the claims of the parties, 
render a decision which shall be final 
and binding only upon the parties to 
the dispute signatory to this plan. 


In case any dispute goes to arbitra- 
tion hereunder, the parties and the 
American Federation of Labor shall 
supply the arbitrator with all avail- 
able pertinent data which might be of 
asistance to the arbitrator in deter- 
mining the dispute. This data should 
include all jurisdictional decisions 
made by the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as well as by 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor; all constitutional 
claims of jurisdiction by the various 
parties; records of and decisions on 
jurisdiction made by any arbitrators 
or tribunals with which the parties 
have been officially connected, and 
copies of all agreements on jurisdic- 
tion that have been consummated be- 
tween the parties. It should also in- 
clude information gathered from the 
files of the American Federation of 
Labor regarding the jurisdictional 
claims of the parties and jurisdiction 
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granted to the parties by their char- 
ters or certificates of affiliation and 
any other pertinent records available 
to the parties which might be helpful 
to the arbitrator in properly deter- 
mining the dispute. 


Article V—Decisions 


The arbitrator shall render his de- 
cision in writing and supply the par- 
ties with a copy thereof. 

The arbitrator serving in a particu- 
lar dispute shall be limited in his ac- 
tions and considerations to the par- 
ticular current dispute involved be- 
tween the parties and his decision 
shall have no effect or application be- 
yond the limits of the particular dis- 
pute involved. The arbitrator shall 
not broaden the scope of any existing 
dispute. His decision shall have appli- 
cation only to the particular dispute 
currently existing and submitted to 
him for decision under this plan. 

In reaching a decision the arbitra- 
tor shall give recognition to determi- 
nations of jurisdiction made by the 
American Federation of Labor by 
charter grant, by action of the Execu- 
tive Council or the convention or by 
other methods consistent with the 
Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

In rendering his decision the arbi- 
trator shall endeavor to promote the 
best interests of the workers involved 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor, having due regard for the just 
claims and interests of the parties in- 
volved. He shall give consideration to 
the facts and circumstances involved 
in the dispute, including, but not lim- 
ited to, the following: 

a.) The charter or certificate of af- 
filiation of each of the unions involved; 

b.) Jurisdictional decisions made by 
the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor; 

c.) To the jurisdiction customarily 
exercised by each union; . 

d.) Agreements respecting jurisdic- 
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tion entered into by a party to the dis- 
pute; 

e.) Prior decisions of arbitrators 
and tribunals. 


The costs of any arbitration shall be 
borne equally by the participating 
parties to the dispute. 

If two or more signatories to this 
plan are parties to any other plan of 
procedure for the settlement of dis- 
putes and a dispute shall arise involv- 
ing such parties, solely and exclu- 
sively, then, in that event, such parties 
shall utilize such other plan in the 
settlement of such dispute, without re- 
sort to this plan. In the event, how- 
ever, that such dispute also involves 
another party signatory to this plan 
but not a party to such other plan, 
then this plan shall be utilized in the 
settlement of such dispute. In such 
case the decision of the arbitrator un- 
der this plan shall likewise be final 
and binding upon all parties to the dis- 
pute who are signatories to this plan. 
The signatories to this plan agree that 
they will furnish to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor any and all other plans for 
the settlement of disputes to which 
they may now be or hereafter may be- 
come parties. They further agree that 
in the event they withdraw from any 
such other plans they will so notify 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

When, due to technological or other 
causes, the essential facts involved in 
any dispute in which a final decision 
has been rendered have changed, a new 
arbitration may be had in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in this 
plan, and a final and binding decision 
may be rendered based upon all the 
facts, including changed circum- 
stances. Such new arbitration shall 
not be had within one year of the ren- 
dition of the original decision or any 
subsequent decision. 

The Executive Council shall promul- 
gate rules governing arbitration pro- 
cedures. 
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Article VI—Amendment 
and Termination 


This plan may be amended or termi- 
nated by the Executive Council or any 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but no amendment to 
this plan shall become effective as to 
any party to the plan unless and until 
such party accepts and approves such 
amendment by signed agreement. 

The foregoing plan shall become and 
remain in full force and effect and 
shall be binding upon each of the par- 
ties signatory hereto for a period of 
two years from the date this plan goes 
into effect. Thereafter it shall auto- 
matically remain in full force and ef- 
fect and shall be binding upon each of 
the parties signatory hereto from year 
to year, unless at least 90 days before 
the effective date of any yearly period 
of extension of this plan a party sig- 
natory to the plan gives written notice 
to the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor of an intention to 
withdraw from this plan, in which 
event, such party may so withdraw, 
effective as of the effective date of any 
yearly period of extension of the plan 
following such notice. Withdrawal 
from the plan, however, shall not in- 
validate or remove the binding effect 
of any previous decision rendered by 
any arbitrator under this plan. 

The undersigned organization, 
through their authorized representa- 
tive, herewith become parties to the 
plan and herewith agree not to raid 
any other party to this plan and to be 
bound by the decisions rendered pur- 
suant to the foregoing plan and agree 
to recognize and comply with such de- 
cisions. 

American Federation of Labor, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
(Name of National or International 
Organization) 
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(1954, p. 500) The convention com- 
mittee which considered the above sec- 
tion of the E.C. Report submitted the 
following report, which was subse- 
quently unanimously adopted: 

This section of the Report of the 
Executive Council deals with the very 
important subject of a plan for the 
voluntary settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes between unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The history of the framing of such a 
plan is set forth in full, commencing 
with the recommendations of the 72nd 
Convention that such a plan be formu- 
lated under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Council. A Special Committee of 
the Executive Council was appointed 
to this end. That Committee 
framed a tentative draft of a plan and 
presented it to the Executive Council 
for their consideration at its February 
1, 1954, meeting. After due considera- 
tion, the Council returned the plan to 
the Committee for further drafting, 
following which a supplemental ver- 
sion was submitted to the Executive 
Council at a special meeting held by 
that body on May 138, 1954. At that 
meeting, the Executive Council ar- 
rived at a formal draft of a plan, 
which draft was then submitted to a 
Special Conference of International 
Union Executive Officers and Interna- 
tional Representatives, called for the 
specific purpose of considering the 
plan. This Conference was held on 
May 14, 1954, in Chicago, Illinois, and 
at that Conference various sugges- 
tions for changes and improvements 
were made. In general, the Conferees 
signified their approval of the plan. 
Following such conference, a further 
draft of the plan was prepared, in- 
corporating the various suggestions, 
and this draft was sent to the Execu- 
tive Officers of each affiliated National 
and International Union for their fur- 
ther study and suggestions. At its Au- 
gust meeting, the Executive Council 
considered these suggestions and 
drafted a final plan to be submitted 
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to this Convention, The Executive 
Council recommended that this plan 
be approved by this Convention. 

In brief summary, the significant 
features of the plan are as follows: 
the plan is binding only on those Na- 
tional and International Unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor that subscribe to the plan in 
writing. Once subscribed to, the plan 
is binding on the subscribing union 
and its subordinate bodies. Similarly, 
such plan is binding upon directly af- 
filiated local unions of the American 
Federation of Labor when approved 
by the Executive Council and signed 
by the President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The plan is applicable only to dis- 
putes arising as a result of circum- 
stances occurring after approval of 
the plan by A. F. of L. Convention 
action: it is applicable only to the fol- 
lowing four types of dispute: 

(1) Disputes between two subscrib- 
ers to the plan involving raiding, that 
is where one party seeks to obtain bar- 
gaining rights held by another, re- 
gardless of whether such bargaining 
rights were obtained through NLRB 
certification or otherwise. 

(2) Disputes in which one party 
seeks to obtain for its members work 
being performed by or assigned to 
members of another party. 

(8) Disputes over the right to per- 
form work not theretofore assigned to 
any particular party. 

(4) Disputes regarding which party 
should attempt to organize unorgan- 
ized workers in a particular plant or 
industry. 

The procedures for settlement of 
these disputes are as follows: 

First, the parties are obliged to con- 
fer with each other for the purpose of 
settling the dispute by mutual agree- 
ment. Assistance of a representative 
of the A. F. of L. may or may not be 
sought in the first instance. However, 
if the parties are unable to mutually - 
agree upon a settlement within a rea- 
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sonable time, a representative ap- 
pointed by the President of the A. F. 
of L. must be called upon to act as a 
mediator or moderator, but with no 
power to compel agreement. If such 
representative is unable to effect a 
settlement within 10 days, then the 
parties are obliged to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration conducted by a 
a single arbitrator either mutually 
agreed upon by the parties, or in the 
event of disagreement, appointed by 
the President of the A. F. of L. from 
a special panel of impartial persons 
chosen and approved in advance by the 
Executive Council. This arbitrator, 
after hearing the parties, renders a 
decision which is final and binding 
upon the parties, confining his deci- 
sion to the specific dispute submitted 
to him. In reaching a decision, the ar- 
bitrator must consider, although not 
exclusively, such factors as charters 
or certificates of affiliation, jurisdic- 
tional decisions made by A. F. of L. 
Convention or Executive Council, the 
jurisdiction customarily exercised by 
each union, agreements with respect 
to jurisdiction entered into by the par- 
ties, and prior decisions of other arbi- 
trators and tribunals. The costs of ar- 
bitration are borne equally by the par- 
ties. 

If the sole parties to a dispute are 
also parties to some other plan for the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes, 
such as the plan in effect for the build- 
ing trades unions, then that other plan 
must be utilized without resort to the 
present plan. However, if the dispute 
involves a party who is not a party to 
such other plan, then the present plan 
must be utilized. 

Any decision of an arbitrator can 
be reviewed at the expiration of one 
year from the decision but only if the 
essential facts involved in the decision 
have been changed due to technologi- 
cal or other causes. 

The plan may be amended or termi- 
nated either by the Executive Council 
or by any Convention, but no change 
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can be effective until specifically ap- 
proved by the parties. The plan is ef- 
fective for a period of two years after 
adoption by the convention. It remains 
automatically in force from year to 
year unless notice of termination is 
given at least 90 days before the efftec- 
tive date of any yearly period. With- 
drawal from the plan does not invali- 
date previous decisions. 

The plan concludes with a flat no- 
raiding pledge by all signatories 
thereto. In its final form, the plan of- 
fers a simple and workable method for 
the settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes between affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Federaticn of Labor and for the 
elimination of raiding in and between 
such organizations. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes are the plague of any labor 
movement. They are costly and en- 
ergy-consuming, and involve a com- 
pletely unnecessary waste of time, ef- 
forts and funds that could far better 
be put to organizing the unorganized 
or bettering the economic and social 
well-being of the rank and file mem- 
bership. Not only that, but such dis- 
putes create unfavorable publicity 
and are in large measure responsible 
for much of the restrictive legislation 
that has been enacted on the state and 
federal level in the past decade. Surely 
the American labor movement has ma- 
tured to a point where it can by vol- 
untary methods dispense with such 
disturbances within its ranks. It is 
to be noted that the plan is completely 
voluntary and no union is required ta 
become a party. Your Committee urges 
that the report and recommendation of 
the Executive Council respecting a 
plan for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes between American Federation 
of Labor affiliates be approved and 
adopted by this Convention. 


Jurisdictional Disputes (Internal 
Disputes Plan) (1955, p. 58) 
Background 

At the 72nd Convention of the 


American Federation of Labor held in 
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St. Louis, Mo., in September, 1953, the 
Resolutions Committee, in reporting 
upon that portion of the Executive 
Council Report concerning the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, made the following observations 
and recommendations: 

(a) That the Executive Council 
should establish a Special Committee 
on Jurisdictional Disputes to examine 
the record of such disputes; to study 
the problems arising from such dis- 
putes; to formulate means of prevent- 
ing raiding among A. F. of L. affili- 
ates;; and to determine the best 
method of adjustment and adjudica- 
tion of such disputes within the A. F. 
of L. 

(b) That the Special Committee 
submit at the earliest possible date its 
findings and recommendations to the 
Executive Council. 

(c) That the Executive Council— 
after studying the recommendations 
of the Special Committee—should 
consider formulating appropriate pro- 
cedures for the settlement of such 
jurisdictional disputes and submit its 
plans to the 1954 Convention. 

(d) That the Executive Council 
should present—within six months 
from the adjournment of the Los An- 
geles Convention—a plan to a confer- 
ence of National and International 
Union executive officers called by the 
Executive Council for the purpose of 
discussion and consideration. 

In keeping with this action of the 
72nd Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Executive Coun- 
cil appointed a Special Committee. ... 

This Special Committee presented a 
suggested plan for the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes to the Execu- 
tive Council at its February, 1954, 
meeting. After duly considering the 
proposed plan the Executive Council 
directed the Executive Officers of the 
A. F. of L. to develop the plan into 
formal language and present it at the 
May, 1954, meeting of the Executive 
Council in Chicago, Ill. 
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The Executive Officers presented the 
draft plan in formal language at the 
May, 1954, meeting of the Executive 
Council. After a thorough discussion 
the plan was modified and the Council 
directed that it be submitted to a spe- 
cial conference of International Union 
executives to be held on May 14, 1954, 
in Chicago, Ill. 

At that conference the delegates dis- 
cussed the proposed plan and decided 
that a copy of the tentative draft be 
submitted to the Executive Officers of 
each affiliated International Union 
with a request that they submit any 
suggestions for modification or amend- 
ment. Any such reports were to be 
submitted to the Executive Council 
for consideration at its August, 1954, 
meeting. 

Pursuant to the action of the Con- 
ference of National and International 
Executive Officers, the proposed plan 
was submitted to all affiliated Na- 
tional and International Unions. Their 
suggestions were then transmitted to 
the August, 1954, meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. At that meeting the 
Council reviewed the entire matter in- 
cluding the suggestions and prepared 
the final draft for presentation to the 
73rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., in 1954. The Execu- 
tive Council recommended adoption of 
the plan as drafted. 

At the 1954 Convention, the Execu- 
tive Council reported to the delegates 
in full the record of its efforts to de- 
velop a plan for the voluntary settle- 
ment of internal disputes in response 
to the action of the 72nd Convention 
at St. Louis in 1953. 

In its report on the proposed plan 
for the settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, the Resolutions Committee 
urged that the plan be adopted. By 
unanimous action, the Convention 
adopted the recommendations of the 
resolutions committee and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Internal Dis- 
putes Plan came into existence. 
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Operations 


Within one month following the 
1954 Convention, some 19 National 
and International Unions as well as 
all of the directly affiliated local un- 
ions became signatory to the Internal 
Disputes Plan. Week by week, the 
number of additional affiliates volun- 
tarily adopting the plan has grown 
and at the present time there are 
some 64 National and International 
Unions signatory to the plan. This is 
approximately 60 per cent of all such 
affiliates in the A. F. of L. which have 
accepted the plan. 


To date, there have been but six 
cases brought to the attention of the 
President’s office under the plan. In 
every instance the executive officers 
established prompt communication be- 
tween the officers of the National or 
International Unions party to such 
disputes so as to insure full and ade- 
quate conferences between the parties 
themselves. 


This emphasis upon a conference 
between the parties in a dispute has 
proven effective. In one case the par- 
ties have mutually agreed that there 
was in fact no genuine jurisdictional 
dispute. In three of the other cases 
such notification led to immediate con- 
ferences and the reports received in- 
dicate that progress toward mutually 
satisfactory settlements is being made. 


Of the six cases therefore, in only 
two of them was a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor as- 
signed to function as a conciliator or 
mediator. In one of these two cases, an 
agreement has been reached which is 
mutually satisfactory to the parties. 
In the other case the parties have to 
date not reached agreement despite 
the services of an A. F. of L.-ap- 
pointed conciliator. As a consequence, 
therefore, the parties are now looking 
forward to the arbitration step called 
for under the Plan. 


This summary of cases processed 
under the Internal Disputes Plan in- 
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dicates that only one of the six cases 
had to date approached the final step 
in the procedure which is the use of 
arbitration. While it is true that the 
Plan has been in operation less than 
one year, it is nevertheless encourag- 
ing to note that the parties themselves 
have been ready, willing and able to 
settle their own differences under the 
plan promptly. This is indeed a record 
of which every trade unionist can be 
justly proud. 


Perhaps the cardinal fact which 
this report on the operation of the In- 
ternal Disputes Plan demonstrates is 
that raiding can be stopped and that 
disputes can be settled within the 
American Federation of Labor with- 
out recourse to a government agency 
such as the National Labor Relations 
Board. For example, during the year 
1958, the last complete year before the 
establishment of the plan, A. F. of L. 
affiliates were involved in some 3381 
cases affecting 35,000 of their mem- 
bers in raids against each other. Yet, 
based upon the records of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for the 
12-month period between July 1, 1954, 
and June 30, 1955, there has been a 
30 per cent decline in the number of 
such cases and a 25 per cent decline in 
the number of A. F of L. members in- 
volved. Specifically, during this 12- 
month period there were 226 cases af- 
fecting some 26,000 members. This de- 
cline in the settlement of disputes by 
a Government Agency becomes im- 
pressive when it is measured by the 
fact that the plan was in operation 
only nine months of this period, and 
seven affiliates did not become parties 
to the plan until June, 1955, which is 
the end of the 12-month period. That 
there should have been such a reduc- 
tion in cases during the early months 
of development of the Internal Dis- 
putes Plan is most reassuring. Cer- 
tainly this downward trend of Govern- 
ment-determined jurisdiction among 
A. F. of L. affiliates is most encourag- 
ing. 
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Juvenile Delinquency (also see: 
Youth—(1950, pp. 85, 495) The E.C. 
reported continued support of legisla- 
tion in line with the A. F. of L. posi- 
tion that the number of major crimes 
can be reduced and the number of po- 
tentially major offenders can be ma- 
terially lessened through a plan of 
systematic rehabilitation as a means 
of prevention, instead of “too little 
too late” as a method of cure. 

(1952, p. 278) The 1952 convention 
adopted its committee report as fol- 
lows: 

We are pleased to note that in the 
last session of Congress legislation 
was enacted extending to the District 
of Columbia the Youth Correction Act, 
which provides for rehabilitation of 
youthful offenders. We are encouraged 
by this acceptance of emphasis on pre- 
vention and rehabilitation rather than 
punishment in dealing with the ele 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

(1955; sp: 112) In line with our in- 
terest shown in the problem of Ju- 
venile Delinquency, we presented our 
views this year on “Youth Employ- 
ment” for the information of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Judiciary. 

We express our intense interest in 
apprentice programs and traced de- 
velopment of this cooperative arrange- 
ment since World War II. We stressed 
the importance of expanding this pro- 
gram and explained we have been 
staunch supporters of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the George-Barden 
Act, the basic laws upon which rests 
the entire vocational program. 

The Congress, we said, has provided 
insufficient appropriations with which 
to do the job under these laws. 

Child labor was included in our re- 
marks as related to the problem of 
youth employment. We regard laws 
against child labor as a_ bulwark 
against juvenile delinquency although 
we stated that such laws are not in 
themselves an obstacle to wholesome 
employment to any young person who 
has reached his maximum educational 
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attainment. The Committee showed 
much interest in our viewpoint and 
asked for detailed information on how 
apprenticeship programs operate and 
what have been the achievements of 
our Education Committee and re- 
quested facts on other activities 
within the A. F. of L. which would in- 
dicate our interest in promotion of 
job opportunities and advancement for 
younger persons in employment. 


Last year, we presented a compre: 
hensive discussion on the entire sub- 
ject of Juvenile Delinquency not re- 
stricted to any particular phases. 


Kansas Industrial Court (Voluntary 
Principles and Organization of Indus- 
try)—(1926, pp. 37, 38, 39, 60, 61) The 
success of the Federation’s active op- 
position to the attempts made to de- 
feat existing or proposed state laws 
denying workers and industry the 
right of voluntary organization, was 
set forth. 


The convention Committee on Reso- 
lutions submitted a report on “Volun- 
tary Principles and Organization of 
Industry” which was unanimously 
adopted as follows: (p. 304) 


“.. . Organized labor and industry 
must be free voluntarily to work out 
their problems through group action. 
It is further pointed out that indus- 
trial relations and individual or col- 
lective agreements for service are in 
no sense nor should such agreements 
be considered either in law or equity 
as contracts for the sale of commodi- 
ties or articles of commerce and be 
governed by the same legal standards 
or judgments. Human considerations 
are emphasized in agreements for 
service, while in contracts of sale ma- 
terial considerations are embraced in 
the main. Because service agreements 
embrace a personal and human rela- 
tionship the Executive Council sets 
out specifically that machinery for the 
interpretation, construction and ap- 
plication of trade union agreements 
should be provided in such trade un-’ 
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ion agreements, and that the courts of 
law or equity should not be permitted 
to intervene in such trade union agree- 
MENUS. we 

“.. . The committee endorses the 
E.C. affirmation of Labor’s disap- 
proval of anti-trust and anti-combina- 
tion laws and the judicial interpreta- 
tion and construction placed on them. 
It holds that industry and Labor 
should be free to work out their prob- 
lems without undue intrusion on the 
part of the government.” 

(1946, p. 139) E.C. reported to con- 
vention: “In Kansas, a special three- 
judge Federal Court held the major 
anti-labor provisions of the Act to be 
unconstitutional. These provisions 
imposed severe restrictions on picket- 
ing, striking and boycotting. Thus, 
the decision is of great consequence 
and establishes an excellent prece- 
dents 5720-77 


Kellogg Peace Treaty—(1928, p. 
274) Res, 45, favoring ratification of 
the Kellogg Peace Treaty by the U.S. 
Senate was unanimously adopted. 

(1939, p. 88) The E.C. in its annual 
report, referred to the intent and ob- 
jectives of the Kellogg Peace Treaty, 
with reference to the proposed con- 
scription law as follows: 

“.. The Kellogg Pact outlaws war 
and its first victory was to prevent 
conflict between Russia and China. It 
also has caused the President of the 
U.S. and the Premier of England to 
consider a reduction of naval arma- 
ments. At the same time the President 
of the U.S. has declared expenditures 
for the army and navy must be de- 
creased. ... 

“If the nations that sign the Kel- 
logg pact are sincere and will respect 
its declarations, what is the need of a 
conscription law that will create an 
enormous fighting force?” 

(1932, p. 78) ... In July, 1938, the 
Council adopted the following dec- 
laration: “We are in sympathy with 
the plan to amend the Kellogg Pact so 
as to make it more effective in pre- 
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venting signatory nations going to 
war, providing such plan can be de- 
veloped that will adequately protect 
the people of the U.S.” 

The nature of the declaration... 
indicates that the E.C. will exercise 
due caution and studious care in the 
consideration of any specific amend- 
ment or amendments which may be 
proposed to the multi-lateral treaty 
commonly known as the Kellogg Pact. 
The treaty is of comparative recent 
origin. It was endorsed by the A, F. 
of L. at the Toronto Convention in 
1929. It has attracted world-wide at- 
tention and support. Its strength rests 
upon the good faith of the signatory 
nations and the chastening power of 
world opinion. We express the earn- 
est hope that thorough tests of the 
effectiveness of the treaty in its pres- 
ent form will be made before any ele- 
ment of physical force, even though of 
a negative character, is made a part 
of the procedure to be followed in the 
application of the pact in specific 
cases. In the light of our understand- 
ing of the purpose of the E.C. and the 
nature, scope and significance of the 
pact as expressed herein, your com- 
mittee recommends approval of this 
section of the E.C, Report. 

Kick-back Laws—(1954, p. 565) In 
discussing E.C. report on “Union Health 
and Welfare Plans and Welfare Fund 
Investigations,” President Meany ex- 
plained the position of the A. F. of L. 
with regard to anti-kickback legisla- 
tion, and investigations into question- 
able practices on the part of employ- 
ers or representatives of the workers 
who might be guilty of wrongdoing 
through “kickbacks” or other means 
of illegal financial transactions re- 
garding the money which rightfully 
belongs to the individual worker or 
the union. 


Kindergartens (Educational)—(1933, 
pp. 148, 300) “. . . For years the or- 
ganized labor movement sought to 
have established in our public school 
system this essential service and final- 
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ly saw kindergartens established by 
law in all but four states. In this 
work we met with opposition from 
the very same elements which now 
are seeking their removal .. . (and) 
im many instances have been success- 
ful in their efforts. The kindergarten 
is one of the three services most fre- 
quently curtailed or eliminated in the 
so-called ‘economy program’ in this 
instance in truth a ‘tragic waste.’ 
Your committee . . . recommends that 
every possible effort be made to pre- 
serve this service necessary to ‘start- 
ing our future generations on the 
road toward a high type of citizen- 
ship.’ ”? 

Kohler Manufacturing Co. (Strike 
Against)—Because of the intensity 
of the struggle between the workers 
and the Kohler Mfg. Company which 
began in 1935 and continued for more 
than five years, resolutions were in- 
troduced im succeeding conventions 
pledging support to the workers in- 
volved and protesting against meth- 
ods employed by the employers. The 
resolutions, discussion and action of 
the conventions will be found in the 
proceedings of the A. F. of L. conven- 
tions beginning with 1935, through 
1941. 

Korea—(1950, pp. 90, 501) Under 
the heading “International Crisis,” the 
E.C. reported on the crisis in Korea, 
and the convention adopted a strong 
statement condemning Soviet Russia 
for its activities aimed at completely 
engulfing the world in the Soviet or- 
bit. The statement said in part: 

“Tn the light of the conflagration in 
Korea, the paramount task confront- 
ing all liberty-loving peoples—and 
especially the free labor movement of 
the world—is to deter and if need be, 
to defeat decisive Soviet imperialist 
aggression. Here is the first prereq- 
uisite for the preservation of peace, 
the safeguarding and expansion of 
democracy, and the protection and 
promotion of national freedom and 
independence.” 
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(1951, pp. 281, 552) Res. 20 re- 
affirmed support of the A. F. of L. to 
the U.S. Government in the defense 
program, and called attention to the 
needs still existing. The report on the 
resolution, as adopted by the conyven- 
tion, set forth a 9-point economic pro- 
gram (p. 552). 


(1952, p. 544) The convention 
adopted a statement titled “Guiding 
Lines for Foreign Policy” which em- 
bodied 17 points, including: “14. A 
mutual security pact with the Repub- 
lic of Korea . . . should be entered 
into.” 


(Truce Team Recommended )— 
(1951, p. 119) “We have repeatedly 
called for the U.S. truce team putting 
to the fore in the negotiations at Pan- 
munjom a representative of the Re- 
public of Korea. . . . It is a most un- 
fortunate and unwarranted mistake 
on the part of the U. N. truce team 
not to have an active articulate rep- 
resentative of the Republic of Korea 
come forward as the spokesman of the 
United Nations. .. .” 


(1953, pp. 237, 662) E.C. Report 
contained analysis of critical inter- 
national areas of the world (includ- 
ing Korea). Convention adopted rec- 
ommendations submitted by conven- 
tion Committee on International La- 
bor Relations proposing that the U.S. 
sign a mutual security pact with the 
Republic of Korea . . . and take the 
initiative “in rallying the democracies 
for advancing through peaceful means 
and democratic solutions the national 
independence and sovereign integrity 
of countries like Austria, Germany, 
China and Korea which have been par- 
titioned, occupied, their democratic in- 
stitutions destroyed in whole or in 
part. .. . The democracies should seek 
the full national mdependence and 
territorial imtegrity of China, Ger- 
many and Korea through plebiscites 
conducted by the U.N. . . . through 
democratic elections to assure the 
free choice by their peoples of legiti- © 
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mate governments for their unified 
homelands.” 

(1954, p. 598) The report of the 
convention Committee on International 
Labor Relations contained a lengthy 
appraisal of the whole international 
situation and the convention approved 
an extensive program of action de- 
signed to promote a reduction in in- 
ternational tension and the attain- 
ment of a peaceful solution of such 
issues as the national reunification of 
Germany, Korea and China and their 
establishment as free nations to work 
out their national prosperity and in- 
ternational stability. (p. 600) 


Ku Klux Klan—(1946, pp. 255, 490) 
Res. 8, unanimously adopted, con- 
demned the Ku Klux Klan and called 
upon the U.S. Department of Justice 
to take necessary action toward out- 
lawing this ‘nefarious movement” in 
the interest of justice and peace for 
our country. 


Labels, Union 


(1924, p. 197) Resolutions adopted 
declaring the label of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers was not rec- 
ognized by the A. F. of L. and that 
all unions should be notified that it 
should not receive the patronage of 
the friends of the labor movement. 
Only the labels of the United Garment 
Workers of America and of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors should be recognized. 
(p. 198) The workers have at their 
command a potent weapon to combat 
forces of opposition, by directing the 
purchasing power of the consumer to 
demand only articles and commodities 
bearing the union label, and to refuse 
all merchandise or articles of wearing 
apparel, cigars and tobacco products 
or commodities of any description that 
are not made under organized union 
conditions, thereby withholding pa- 
tronage from all scab products, refus- 
ing to support the propaganda for the 
nonunion shop, and by helping to de- 
feat the campaign made by the ene- 
mies of labor with the increased con- 
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sumption of goods bearing the union 
label. The rapid introduction of im- 
proved machinery has revolution- 
ized the cigar industry and such im- 
proved machinery has so specialized 
the industry that unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers are gradually sup- 
planting the former skilled workers. 
Therefore, this convention calls atten- 
tion to its endorsement of the Cigar- 
makers’ Union Blue Label and because 
of the circumstances enumerated in 
the preamble, earnestly urges the dele- 
gates to report back to their unions 
the substance herein set forth and 
urges all unionists and all friends to 
continue to give their support to the 
union label and to redouble their ef- 
forts in that direction. Also, this con- 
vention requests all delegations to this 
convention to make every possible 
effort to communicate with their local 
members to demand the union label of 
the United Hatters when buying a hat. 
(p. 201) The president be and is here- 
by requested to cooperate with the 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers in an effort to bring about a 
condition whereby there may be got 
out three or less standard sizes of 
each kind in the quality, size, finish, 
weight, etc of paper. (p. 201) In its 
report to the Portland convention, the 
committee on labels expressed the be- 
lief that if a plan for wider dissemina- 
tion of union label propaganda could 
be outlined, developed and carried out 
successfully, it would not only ma- 
terially increase the knowledge of our 
members and friends on this impor- 
tant question, but would also increase 
the demand for and sale of union label 
goods, and at the same time lend sub- 
stantial support to employers in con- 
tractual relations with our affiliated 
unions. The convention is advised that 
at the convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department action of this 
character was taken which will, when 
put in operation, do much to develop 
the field covered by the Union Label 
Trades Department. It is proposed 
that an investigation be made and a 
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plan outlined covering a wide field of 
advertising, including newspapers, 
magazines, theatres, and establishing 
a bureau under which traveling lec- 
turers will address mass meetings and 
other gatherings of people, informing 
them of the true mission of the union 
label. There is no doubt in the minds 
of your committee that tremendous 
good is bound to result from a cam- 
paign of this kind. 

(1925, p. 36) From year to year 
resolutions have been introduced at 
our annual conventions dealing with 
the union labels of the various organi- 
zations, urging the cooperation of all 
organized labor in demanding union 
label products, requesting the endorse- 
ment of the A. F. of L. of these union 
labels and directing the attention of 
the delegates and the convention to 
the need of persistent, constant and 
vigorous action in promoting the man- 
ufacture, demand and sale of union- 
made and union-labelled goods. In 
season and out of season the officers 
of the A. F. of L. have used their 
utmost endeavors along these lines. 
The union label and the need for co- 
operative, concentrated action were 
very comprehensively stated by a res- 
olution introduced in the El Paso Con- 
vention, the resolution sponsored by 
the delegates from the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union and unanimously 
adopted by the convention. At our 
meeting in February the officers of the 
Union Label Trades Department con- 
ferred with us regarding the plans 
for a comprehensive union label cam- 
paign of forty weeks, simultaneously 
inaugurated and conducted all over 
the country. We were impressed with 
the idea not only contemplated in the 
education of the workers regarding 
the value of the union label and the 
demand for union-labelled goods, but 
the great opportunity presented for 
carrying forward an organizing cam- 
paign. We approved the suggestion 
offered and joined with the Depart- 
ment in calling a conference of repre- 
sentatives of national and interna- 
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tional unions, which met at A. F. of L. 
headquarters on May 6th. The confer- 
ence was attended by an officer or an 
official representative of sixty national 
and international unions. The plan of 
work is: 1. It is proposed to divide the 
country into five districts, each to be 
covered by a unit of four people, con- 
sisting of advance agent, machine 
operator, entertainer and lecturer. 2. 
The advance agent will arrange ail 
meetings at least two weeks in ad- 
vance of the arrival of the balance of 
the unit, the itinerary for which will 
be arranged by the officers of the 
State Federations of Labor and City 
Central Bodies, and he will also have 
a committee named to advertise the 
meeting. 3. The titles of machine op- 
erator and entertainer are self-explan- 
atory as to their duties. The lecturer 
will be in charge of the unit. _Imme- 
diately after the opening of the meet- 
ing he will deliver a lecture on the 
need for and benefits of trade union 
organization. Following the showing 
of the moving picture he will lecture 
on the necessity of spending money 
earned under union conditions, only 
for the products of union labor. He 
will secure data from Central Bodies 
and other local Labor officials as to 
which unions are in good shape, unions 
in poor condition, trades in which no 
organization exists, and what unions 
are not affiliated to the central body. 
5. This information together with a 
list of all unions in all cities visited 
not affiliated to the State Federation 
of Labor, shall be reported each week 
to the Secretary of the Union Label 
Trades Department. 6. The lecturer 
will also endeavor to learn the char- 
acter of and demand for union-made 
goods in each city and forward same 
to Secretary of the Union Label 
Trades Department. 7. The Secretary 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment will assemble this information 
for distribution to the national and 
international unions at interest, with 
the exception of the information rela- 
tive to membership or affiliation of 
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local unions to State or City Central 
Bodies. 8. Non-affiliation of local 
unions to State and City Central 
Bodies will be reported to the Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., with the re- 
quest that he urge the respective 
national and international unions to 
use their good offices in persuading 
local unions to affiliate with State and 
City Central Bodies. 9. The committee 
secured by the advance agent in all 
localities will be furnished literature 
by the A. F. of L., Union Label 
Trades Department and national 
and international unions, free of 
cost, for use in arranging meetings 
and for distribution at meetings. 
10. Wherever a meeting can be 
arranged to be held under the auspices 
of Trade Union Auxiliaries, Women’s 
Label Leagues or Women’s Clubs, 
they will be held during the after- 
noon. While the great war was in 
progress plans were put under way 
whereby a _ so-called “open shop” 
movement could be conducted. Since 
the signing of the armistice Labor has 
passed through several crises. One of 
these was the “open shop” drive; an- 
other was the period of unemploy- 
ment; yet another was attempted re- 
ductions in wages in many trades but 
which Labor successfully resisted. 
Labor lost some in membership but 
Labor has regained and will more 
than regain what it lost. No one can 
foretell when a new campaign against 
Labor may be undertaken or when 
another concerted effort at wage re- 
ductions may be attempted. The plans 
for organization, education and pub- 
licity which we are now inaugurating 
will, we believe, make it possible for 
Labor so to strengthen its position as 
to enable it to meet all attacks. At 
the time this report is being prepared, 
the campaign has not sufficiently pro- 
gressed to make a report as to its 
success or otherwise. However, we 
anticipate making a special report 
upon this subject some time during 
the convention. (p. 202) It is gratify- 
ing to be able to report the continued 
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activity of the Union Label Depart- 
ment in its own special field and to 
commend the officials thereof for the 
enlargement of ways and means for 
the dissemination of educational infor- 
mation among the workers through- 
out the country. Unfaltering loyalty 
to the union label principle by the 
more than four million members of 
organized labor in America and their 
millions of dependents for one year 
would go a long way toward ushering 
in the dawn of a new industrial day. 
(p. 272) The plans developed for a 
union label campaign are most prac- 
tical and comprehensive. We note 
with special gratification that the 
committee developing these plans was 
fully appreciative of the value and 
necessity of urging educational meth- 
ods; that it is proposed to appeal to 
the intelligence and good will of the 
purchasing public and that effective 
modern methods are to be employed 
to get labor’s position and purpose 
before the greatest possible numbers. 
Such methods are essential to con- 
structive organizing work and pur- 
chase of union labeled goods supple- 
ments the power of economic organi- 
zation by an influence helpful to union 
employers as well as union employes. 
This union label and organizing cam- 
paign planned on such comprehensive 
lines, we commend to the generous 
and sustained support of all trade 
unions. The undertaking will succeed 
in proportion to support and coopera- 
tion forthcoming. Organizing work 
should always have prior claim on the 
attention of all unions. We urge all 
iated local unions to arrange for vig- 
orous organization campaigns in ac- 
cordance with the program outlined. 
There are an enthusiasm and zest that 
can be achieved only through united 
action that will add immeasurably to 
all individual efforts. We are all to 
prepare to participate when the cam- 
paign is launched. (p. 283) We urge 
all national and international unions 
having labels and trade-marks to ren- 
der every possible assistance to the 
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EC and Legislative Committee in se- 
curing legislation for the registration 
of union trade marks and labels. 
(1926, p. 159) A special educational 
and organizing campaign was con- 
ducted during the past year by the 
Union Label Trades Department. This 
campaign laid special emphasis on 
trade union history and union labels. 
Moving pictures were used to good 
effect. The campaign lasted seven 
months; the labor film was sent into 
36 states and provinces, and shown in 
529 meetings in 396 cities. This cam- 
paign was planned to serve as a re- 
vival agency. No interest remains 
constant unless it is nourished. Re- 
minders of the struggles and achieve- 
ments of organized labor, and the in- 
spiration of its ideals together with 
the suggestion of new possibilities, 
has served to rouse the membership of 
our unions to renewed vigor and ac- 
tion. This has served to strengthen 
the cohesive forces that bind our 
movement together. The necessary 
and potential central factors in all 
such organizing campaigns are the 
central labor unions and the state fed- 
erations of labor. These bodies cannot 
make their full contribution to the 
labor movement unless all local unions 
that should be affiliated to them, join 
hands for mutual support, progress 
and reciprocal benefits. Many local 
unions are following the selfish policy 
of remaining aloof from local central 
labor unions and state federations. 
This is ill-advised saving for the help 
and moral support of the organized 
groups are of much greater value 
than the small costs of affiliation. 
When trouble comes to the local union 
it must turn to the local organized 
group for cooperation. Each local 
union should bear a share of the ex- 
pense of these organizations which if 
active and progressive, serve as pro- 
tection against attacks and wrongs 
that are visited upon more helpless 
groups. We urge therefore, that na- 
tional and international unions direct 
their local unions to establish and 
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maintain the custom of affiliation to 
central labor unions and state federa- 
tions of labor. One hundred per cent 
affiliation where affiliation is possible 
will mean one hundred per cent effi- 
ciency for the organized labor move- 
ment. (P. 303) Union label education 
is necessary among all of the people, 
but attempting to apply it in a com- 
pulsory manner arouses resentment 
and opposition. 

(1927, p. 234) Notice was given 
that an amendment had been passed 
to the Canadian Trade-Mark Act 
legalizing and protecting the various 
emblems of the trade unions. 

(1930, p. 230) On every hand we 
see signs of industrial depression, 
drawn shutters on erstwhile homes of 
industry, the black emblem of despair 
hanging on doors once wide open, or 
at least ajar—bearing intimation of a 
job within for any one disposed to 
work. The trades unionist, of all per- 
sons in the world can least afford to 
surrender to the benumbing and de- 
vitalizing influences of industrial de- 
pression. He should be a living, 
breathing, proclaiming apostle of the 
philosophy that wages, standards of 
living, steady employment, create 
market demand for the products which 
the manufacturer desires to sell. 
Therefore, in the midst of these fif- 
tieth anniversary days, this conven- 
tion challenges all true friends of the 
Union Labor cause to new wars of 
Union Label aggressiveness. Let us 
not become weary in well doing. The 
accomplishments of the past should 
be inspiration for the future. Striving 
to place the label on every piece of 
goods we wear, on every loaf of bread 
we eat, on every article of merchan- 
dise we admit into our homes—we 
will soon be able to say, like the cru- 
saders of old, “By this sign, we con- 
quer!” (P. 377) The A. F. of L. hereby 
instructs the EC to have introduced 
such bill or bills in the Congress of 
the U.S. and try to secure their adop- 
tion, that will protect the Union 
Label, Working Button and Shop 
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Card from misuse or imitation in the 
District of Columbia. 

(1932, p. 64) Congress enacted a 
law to authorize associations or em- 
ployes of the District of Columbia 
to adopt a device to designate the 
products of the labor of their mem- 
bers, to punish illegal use or imitation 
of such device, and for other purposes. 
Under the law any one counterfeiting 
a union label registered with the 
clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $500, or by imprisonment for not 
less than three months, nor more than 
one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. (P. 227) The union 
label is its own defender. It is in- 
vested with a peculiar kind of elo- 
central labor unions and their affil- 
quence. It radiates a fixed economic 
principle. It says—Wear me on the 
inner band of your hat. See that I am 
fastened to the sole of your shoe. Use 
me as an adornment for the lapel of 
your coat. Attach me to every brand 
of bread that you eat. Demand my 
presence with every cigar that you 
smoke. Make me a conscious concrete 
partner in all the commercial trans- 
actions of your daily life. By so doing 
there will come a rich reward in the 
satisfaction that you have done some- 
thing tangible in the way of making 
better and more wholesome the lot of 
those belonging to the ranks of those 
who daily toil. 

(1933, p. 277) The year now closing 
has been a trying one but the union 
label banners have been kept flying. 
A complete resumé of all departmen- 
tal activity is a matter of official rec- 
ord. Every call for outside help in 
union label campaigning has been an- 
swered so far as it was possible to do 
so. The Union Label Department has 
entered into the spirit of the National 
Recovery Act and will do its part to 
interpret the meaning thereof to the 
toiling masses. It will not hesitate, 
however, to give timely warning, as 
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occasion may require, that congres- 


sional enactment will never be any- 


thing less than a dead letter, a dry 
husk, an empty shell, unless human 


initiative, human energy and human — 


cooperation are brought into earnest 
and generous play. 

(1934, p. 152) The union label is 
the conception of the American trade 
unionists; it is the child of new life 
and of the New World. Neither eco- 
nomic history nor scholarly research 
has disclosed any record of a proto- 
type of the union label among the 
medieval guilds, those first and early 
groups of workers. The first Congress 
of Trades and Labor Unions which 
met in Pittsburgh December 15-18, 
1881, and organized the Federation of 


Trades and Labor Unions of United — 


States and Canada, recommended to 


all smokers to buy only cigars packed © 


in the boxes bearing the union label 


or the blue seal of the cigarmakers. — 


These labels were issued at that time 
by the Cigar Makers International 
Union, the White Cigar Makers of 
California and the Cigar Makers As- 
sembly of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
as a guarantee that the cigars thus 
packed were not manufactured by 
Chinese labor in California, by in- 
mates of state prisons, or by the un- 
clean tenement system of manufacture 
in New York City, but were made 
under clean and sanitary conditions. 
Even in that early day trade union 
workers recognized the necessity of 
some distinctive mark to designate 
things produced and work performed 
by them. From year to year as groups 
of local unions of similar trades were 
formed into national or international 
unions, these different trades adopted 
union labels, buttons, shop cards or 
other insignia distinctive of the trades 
represented. The A. F. of L. adopted 
a union label for use by those local 
unions having no national organiza- 
tion but affiliated direct to the Fed- 
eration. In practically all the yearly 
conventions of the A. F. of L. from 
1881 to date, by resolution or report 
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from the EC or committees, some dis- 
cussion or record of union label prog- 
ress or propaganda has marked the 
convention proceedings. By authority 
of the 1908 convention of the A. F. of 
L. a digest was made and published 
of union label laws, comprising in full 
or in substance the statutes, state and 
federal registrations, digest of court 
decisions, initiations, civil and crimi- 
nal remedies, search warrants and 
applications of the several states and 
territories. This digest proved to be 
of great value and is now in the refer- 
ence library of the A. F. of L. The 
Labor Review of the U.S. Department 
of Labor in April 1932 gives a digest 
of laws governing trade marks of 
trade unions. One of the first studies 
made of the union label was by John 
Graham Brooks. This was published 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
in 1898. Another study was by Ernest 
R. Spedden, Ph.D., and published by 
the Johns Hopkins Press of Baltimore 
in 1910. A further study is a chapter 
on the subject by Paul Douglas pub- 
lished in the volume “The Work in 
Modern Economic Society,” 1923. The 
laws of practically all the forty-eight 
states assure to labor organizations 
the right to register, use and protect 
from counterfeit or unauthorized use, 
the trade marks or labels chosen by 
them to distinguish the products of 
union label from other goods or man- 
ufactured articles. Those organiza- 
tions which have not already regis- 
tered their union labels, buttons, cards 
or other insignia that they do so at 
once. The union label has a high and 
honorable record. The importance of 
increasing its use and emphasizing its 
prestige is doubly significant now 
that the National Recovery Act has 
developed the Blue Eagle and the 
NRA label. (P. 395) In all ages the 
people have depended upon signs and 
symbols. They are the indices of hu- 
man purpose. They beckon in the di- 
rection in which we are asked to fol- 
low. The union label speaks with a 
clearness and significance which must 
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be aparent to all. Attached to an ar- 
cance which must be apparent to ail. 
ticle of printing, or a pair of shoes, a 
ladies’ garment, a box of cigars, or a 
loaf of bread, it proclaims before the 
world that the article of production 
thus decorated, comes from heads and 
hearts and hands unmancled by indus- 
trial slavery, and which have realized 
in some happier degree the status of 
freedom and opportunity which the 
A. F. of L. was designated to promote. 
If every laborer with a union card in 
his pocket would take just five min- 
utes a day for either morning or noon- 
tide or evening reflection, upon what 
would be accomplished if every mem- 
ber of the million-numbered ranks of 
Organized Labor would demand the 
union label on every purchase made. 
the awakened sentiment in behalf of 
union-made goods would completely 
revolutionize the cause for which we 
plead and speedily give to it a power, 
influence and prestige never before 
known. 


(1935, p. 445) We would first direct 
your attention to the careful analysis 
of the relation of Blue Eagle Label 
under NRA to our future course of 
action with our own trade union label. 
It is recognized that the Blue Eagle 
label served an excellent purpose as 
a temporary emergency governmental 
means of making the public aware 
that the industrial welfare of a nation 
is dependent upon the welfare of in- 
dustrial employes, and that the public 
can protect and enhance its welfare 
by purchasing only goods manufac- 
tured under conditions favorable to 
those employes. The report of the 
Label Trades Department points out 
that the government is justified in ad- 
vancing and maintaining fair stand- 
ards of work, and of industrial rela- 
tions by means of boycotting those 
who do not adhere to such standards 
and enforcing such boycott by denial 
of a label designed for that purpose; 
how much more justified is labor itself 
in adopting a union label, shop card 
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or button for the promotion of the 
sale of union made goods and union 
rendered services, and for the main- 
taining of collective employment 
standards agreed to between employ- 
ers and organized workers. The De- 
partment’s report points out while 
labor will continue to invoke the full 
strength of our government for the 
observance of the rights of workers, 
that we cannot, we must not, permit 
the symbol of our rights—the trade 
union label—to be displaced by a 
purely governmental mark. We should 
continue to seek the protection and 
support of our rights from all gov- 
ernmental agencies, but we must not 
at any time permit the substitution 
of a purely governmental token for 
the conduct or symbol of our own free 
trade union movement. The report of 
the Label Trades Department also 
points out that under the Wagner- 
Connery Labor Disputes Act “this 
Department of the A. F. of L. assumes 
a new and greater importance in the 
field of labor activities and should in- 
spire us to ever renewed, greater 
and larger activities.” The A. F. of 
L. notes with pleasure the increased 
valuable publicity which the Label 
Trades Department has enjoyed dur- 
ing the last year, both in the press of 
affiliated bodies and of cooperating 
organizations such as the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and the National Farm- 
ers’ Union. Of particular value in 
this publicity campaign have been the 
cartoons and posters prepared for the 
Department to enhance its work. The 
use of the radio, the participation in 
trade union conferences and conven- 
tions, the giving of our message to all 
groups on numerous occasions is to 
be highly commended. The A. F. of L. 
wishes to see this splendid work of 
publicity continued and developed 
even further to meet the growing de- 
mand for accurate information on the 
trade union movement. We call upon 
all affiliated bodies to use this service 
as the need therefor arises. 

(1936, p. 690) The union label de- 
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partment of the A. F. of L. looks back 
on the year now drawing to a close 
as one in which new appreciation of 
the importance of its work has been 
widely evidenced and faces the future 
with strengthened confidence in the 
growing success of its cause. This 
does not signify that no menacing 
clouds have overshadowed us, or that 
there are no rocks along the pathway 
which lies ahead. It simply means 
that the spirit of aggressiveness must 
not yield to weakening compromise — 
and that we must safeguard present — 
gains against the elements which 
would undermine and beguile us from 
our chosen path. The report of the — 
Executive Board of the Union Label 
Trades Department to the twenty- 
ninth annual convention which con- 
vened in Tampa, November 12th, has 
made its way into the hands of the 
delegates to this convention, or is 
available to all delegates not yet sup- 
plied with the same. Of the many 
pertinent subjects reviewed therein is 
one in particular worthy of emphasis 
and that is the manner in which radio 
was utilized and the revelation which 
such use has brought to us of its great 
future possibilities. For example, on 
March 28th, May 20th, and on Labor 
Day, the Department was able to se- 
cure time on the national net-works 
of the coast-to-coast broadcasting sys- 
tems. Thousands of letters asking for 
copies of the addresses and the Union 
Label Directory were received from all 
parts of the country. One especially 
gratifying feature was the numerous 
requests from high school and college 
students expressing desire to obtain 
information regarding organized labor 
and union label products. College pro- 
fessors made inquiry upon the subject 
as a condition precedent to including 
the same in their course of economics. 
U.S. Senators asked permission to ex- 
tend union labor addresses in the Con- 
gressional Record and then mailed 
over sixty thousand copies of such 
talks throughout the country. In con- 
nection with the subject of radio it 
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may be stated that the Union Label 
Trades Department, through Central 
Labor Unions and Local Trade 
Leagues, has secured time over eighty 
independent local broadcasting sta- 
tions. Departmental success in this 
respect during the past year will be 
the incentive for an earnest and far 
more extended exploitation of the 
radio medium in the year about to 
dawn. The Union Label Department 
desires to express its appreciation of 
the action of the EC in reviewing its 
work and according a full page there- 
to in its official report. That ours is 
an expanding field is keenly illustrated 
by the fact that over one million 
farmers have become interested and 
are now demanding the union label 
on their wearing apparel and other 
purchases. The atmosphere of this 
convention has been rife with declara- 
tions and predictions that organized 
labor is now entering upon an era of 
the widest recognition it has ever 
known; that the worker is to be re- 
lieved from the forces which have ex- 
ploited him in the past; that the 
larger heritage of freedom of which 
he has so long been dreaming, will 
soon be translated into the realities 
which are his lawful birthright. The 
union label is the morning-star of that 
approaching dawn. 

(1937, p. 429) No design for a 
union label, shop card or button shall 
be authorized or approved by the 
EC before the design has been sub- 
mitted to the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the A. F. of L. for review 
and recommendation. 

(1938, p. 539) The Union Label 
movement is a department of the gen- 
eral scheme of organized labor ad- 
vancement which is something more 
than a mere adjunct to a cause. It 
represents a forward-looking, intelli- 
gently constructive and vital force. 
Year after year this Committee has 
seen and heard the Department give 
an account of its stewardship. The 
Department has reached the point 
where it can radiate a happy optimism 
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over things accomplished, and give 
substantial reason for an abiding faith 
in achievements to be realized in days 
which are to come. The thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department, which immedi- 
ately preceded this convention, was 
the crowning event of a forward-mov- 
ing year. An inspirational sign of 
the times is the disclosure that a re- 
vivified industrial conscience is being 
manifested. Inquiry concerning the 
union label has increased from an in- 
different whisper to a chorus of earn- 
est interrogation. More buttons are 
being worn, more shop cards decorate 
the wall. An event of special signifi- 
cance was the first annual A. F. of L. 
Union Label and Industrial Exposi- 
tion held in the Cincinnati Music Hall. 
It aroused much interest among cer- 
tain manufacturers and business insti- 
tutions—the result of which has been 
a new demand for unionization in 
many industries and a correspond- 
ingly increased demand for the in- 
signia which tells who and what we 
are. One of the most elaborate publi- 
cations ever issued by organized labor 
for the promotion of an event was the 
twenty-eight page brochure, which 
emphasized the fact that there are 
twenty-five million Union Label con- 
sumers with a total annual purchasing 
power of over six billion dollars. 
(1939, p. 627) The union label is 
the guiding star pointing the way out 
of the fog of industrial depression. It 
is the flag which leads the procession 
of toiling masses from the darksome 
and miasmatic valleys of low living 
standards into the highlands where 
opportunity opens, where larger de- 
grees of comfort are available, and the 
enrichment of life which heart and 
mind and soul have a right to covet is 
within the reach of all. The union 
label cause is distinguished by a triple 
insignia—the Label, the Shop Card 
and the Service Button. Each serves 
an individualistic purpose. All unite 
in unification of an ideal. The Union 
Label and Industrial Exhibition held 
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in Music Hall, Cincinnati, in May, 
1938, was crowned with signal success. 
No attempt at a repetition of the en- 
terprise was scheduled for the current 
year on account of the two great 
World Fairs in progress on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast; but it has 
been decided that the next undertak- 
ing along this line will be attempted 
in 1940 and in the city which shall be 
finally selected as the seat of the six- 
tieth annual convention of the A. F. 
of L. 


(1940, p. 579) Today, the symbol 
of trade union production or services 
—the union label, shop card or button 
—is in most industries the rule rather 
than what in other years was the ex- 
ception. This means that today there 
are but few trade unionists who can 
any longer successfully contend that 
he or she must make sacrifices to se- 
cure products or services which carry 
the union label, shop card or button. 

The products which bear the union 
label or the services of workers which 
are identified by the display of the 
shop card or button might well be 
recognized as the products or services 
of free men in contrast with those 
products or services of non-trade 
unionists which, too often, we regret 
to say, are the products of economic 
slaves. Freedom, whether such be po- 
litical or economic, is the American 
way. 

The American flag signifies to the 
world that America is the home of the 
politically free. The product of in- 
dustry or the services of workers iden- 
tified by the union label, shop card or 
button is identified as the product or 
services not only of politically free 
Americans but also the product or 
services of those Americans who are 
free men and women. 


(1941, p. 410) The products which 
bear the union label or the services of 
workers which are identified by the 
display of the shop card or button 
might well be recognized as the prod- 
ucts or services of free men in con- 
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trast with those products or services 
of non-trade unionists which, too 
often, we regret to say, are the prod- 
ucts of economic slaves. Freedom, — 
whether such be political or economic, 
is the American way. ... 


It is a fundamental fact in econom- — 
ics that if union-earned money is not 
spent for the products and services of 
union workers, American union labor 
standards cannot be maintained. To 
state it positively, we repeat the 
principle that in order to obtain union 
wages through collective bargaining, 
members of labor unions and their 
friends must buy collectively. Only in 
this way can the American labor 
labor movement sustain the wages, 
hours and working conditions that 
have been gained in the past sixty 
years of struggle and sacrifice. ... 


Thousands of manufacturers are 
now displaying the union label and 
thousands of industrial and business 
firms are designating their services 
by the shop card and service button 
because they realize that the collective 
buying power of the millions of trade 
unionists, their families and friends 
is a most valuable market. This union 
label-conscious market has increased 
the business of firms that have collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with 
A. F. of L. unions by increasing per- 
centages annually for the last six 
years. The constant aim of the Union 
Label Trades Department has been 
to prove to employers that the union 
label is an emblem of mutual benefit. 
It means a square deal for both the 
employer who unionizes his plant and 
the employees who are members of a 
trade union. Collective bargaining 
spells higher wages. Higher wages 
mean more purchasing power for the 
members of organized labor. Increased 
purchasing power means greater de- 
mand for the raw products of our 
farming, mining and lumbering indus- 
tries. It means greater orders for the 
manufacturers, the processors and for 
the transportation of these commodi- 
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ties. With the shortening of working 
hours, millions now idle will obtain 
employment. This is the program of 
organized labor. It will create mass 
purchasing power. It is the only way 
to absorb mass production. 

Union labels, shop cards and service 
buttons are emblems on the banner of 
the allied forces which are combatting 
industrial dictators in America. They 
are the symbols of democracy. These 
trade marks of unions are the very 
antithesis of industrial totalitarian- 
ism. This great army of union-label- 
conscious consumers are pitted against 
the axis forces composed of sweatshop 
employers and low-wage chiselers. 
These official insignia which are dis- 
played on union label goods and desig- 
nate union services represent the mobi- 
lized consumers, who, with union- 
earned money, patronize only those 
firms that display the union label, 
shop card and service button. 

Union-earned money is the greatest 
weapon for the defense of American 
labor union standards. Members of 
trade unions, their families and 
friends form these union label-con- 
scious battalions. Like bombs in an 
air raid, union labels, shop cards and 
service buttons are the greatest 
weapons to drive out unfair bosses 
and open-shoppers from the consumer 
market. 


(1942, p. 670) For years we have 
fought against the importation of for- 
eign-made goods, especially those 
made in Japan. From early childhood 
many of us who have observed the 
Japs know that they are a thieving 
race. Not only have they been treach- 
erous in their methods of warfare, but 
they have been stealing our methods 
of commerce. Had we been faithful to 
the cause of the Union Label, Japan, 
Germany and Italy would have been 
less able to finance their military un- 
dertaking to rule the world. 

In approaching the general con- 
sumer with respect to Union Label 
goods and union services, your com- 
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mittee offers the following arguments 
which can be effectively used by Union 
Label advocates: 

The purchase of Union Label goods 
and the patronage of union services 
will increase purchasing power which, 
in turn, will spell more orders for 
manufacturers and more business for 
merchandisers. In short, we think 
Union Label purchases will bring per- 
manent prosperity to America. 

The Union Label is a continual 
picket line in front of every place of 
business that refuses to sell Union 
Label products and to employ mem- 
bers of service unions. It is a per- 
petual strike against unfair firms. 

Every loyal American should buy 
only Union Label and American made 
goods. The best defense of American 
labor union standards is to buy only 
from firms that display the Union 
Label, Shop Card and Service Button. 
They are the emblems of democracy 
in industry. If we want to maintain 
high wages, shorter hours and better 
working conditions, buy Union Label 
goods and use union services. 


(1944, p. 633) (Post-War-Buying) 
Your Committee recommends the buy- 
ing of union label goods and the use 
of union services as the best post-war 
plan that has yet been suggested or 
devised. This would do more to main- 
tain American standards than any 
other proposal that has come to our 
attention. It is the kind of a job that 
trade unionists know how to do and 
have been doing so conscientiously 
since the union label idea was first 
established. When trade unionists 
spend their union-earned money for 
union goods and union services, they 
are giving the best answer to anti- 
union propagandists and sweatshop- 
pers who are trying to destroy the 
labor movement and at the same time 
the American standards of living. 

(1947, p. 457) The importance of 
patronizing union label goods and 
services to offset the Talf-Hartley in- 
fluence, was stressed in the report of 
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the convention Committee on Union 
Labels, unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 


Unquestionably we shall live in a 
legalistic atmosphere for some years 
to come and our trials will be severe 
and costly. It is, therefore, all the 
more incumbent upon us to gird our 
belts and prepare to do battle on every 
field of organized labor’s activities. 
Particularly is that true at this time 
with the enactment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill into a law. We know that re- 
gardless of the final interpretations 
placed upon the law by the National 
Labor Relations Board and the courts 
that nothing will be found in the law 
that will compel anyone to buy non- 
union merchandise or patronize non- 
union services. Therefore, we cannot 
too strongly urge that all publicity 
possible be given through the channels 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in support of the Union Labels, Shop 
Cards and Service Buttons. 

We are advised that the Union 
Label Trades Department adopted the 
following slogan at its recent conven- 
tion: 

“There will never be legislation 
passed to force any one to buy non- 
union made goods when they prefer 
union-made goods.” 


Your Committee feels it their duty 
to call attention to the fact that there 
are more manufacturing firms today 
than ever before entitled to the use of 
the Union Label, but who are not do- 
ing so. It was explained to the Com- 
mittee in meeting that during the war 
the Government was the largest pur- 
chaser of all types of material and 
that the Union Label was regarded as 
a mark of identification and would not 
be acceptable on merchandise deliv- 
ered to the War and Navy Departments. 
As a result of this decision on the 
part of these branches of Government, 
manufacturers became lax in attach- 
ing the Union Label to goods manu- 
factured for consumer markets. The 
only way we can convince these manu- 
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facturers who are entitled to the use 
of the Union Label, but who fail to do 
so, is by continually demanding the 
Union Label. We urge national and 
international unions to endeavor to 
influence manufacturers in their in- 
dustries to attach the Union Label to 
all finished merchandise before deliv- 
ery to the retailer. 


1950, Res. 44, 45, 46, 92, all dealt 
with provisions for use of the union 
label. The following committee report 
was unanimously adopted: 


Resolution No. 44 was submitted by 
the Texas State Federation of Labor 
and urged the placing of Union Labels 
on all union-made ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. 

Resolution No. 45 was submitted by 
the Idaho State Federation of Labor 
also urging the placing of Union 
Labels on union-made ready-to-wear 
garments and in addition urged that 
secretaries of all Central Labor 
Unions and local unions maintain up- 
to-date directories of all A. F. of L. 
Union Label merchandise so that 
members of organized labor will have 
such information readily available to 
them. 


Resolution No. 46 was submitted by 
the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union of America, 
which resolution urged this conven- 
tion to reiterate the established policy 
of advancing at all times those prod- 
ucts and services displaying the Union 
Label, Shop Card and Service Button 
and further urging that every effort 
be made to maintain these emblems as 
the trade mark of the free, sincere and 
honorable trade unionists of the A. F. 
of L. 

Resolution No. 92 was submitted by 
the International Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers Union and 
called upon this convention to endorse 
the continued and increased use of the 
Union Label on all union made prod- 
ucts and that every national and 
international union become afiiliated 
with the Union Label Trades Depart- 
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ment and render all possible support 
to the Department. 


Your committee recommends con- 
currence in the spirit and intent of 
all four of these resolutions and in 
addition recommends that renewed 
policing action be taken to prevent the 
use of false and misleading labels 
which might not be recognized as 
false or misleading by the consuming 
public; that this convention reiterate 
the established principles governing 
the purchase of Union Label merchan- 
dise and services endorsed by the 
Union Shop Card; that further ag- 
gressive action be taken to provide for 
the use of the Union Label and the 
display of the Shop Card and Service 
Button in agreements negotiated with 
industry; coupled with an increased 
publicity campaign to further promote 
and explain the meaning of the Union 
Label, Shop Card and Service Button 
in agreements negotiated with indus- 
try; that international unions take 
action to give greater display to their 
A. F. of L. affiliation on their Union 
Labels, Shop Cards and_ Service 
Buttons. 


(1951, p. 571) The convention ap- 
proved the recommendation of its 
committee that each member of our 
unions should be required to take 
Labor’s loyalty oath which is to 
“Patronize only those firms that dis- 
play the union label, shop card and 
union button.” In addition to this 
oath, we should buy only those prod- 
ucts bearing the union label, or those 
products manufactured by union labor 
under union conditions. We are of the 
opinion that these are the most effec- 
tive measures which can be taken by 
our great movement in obtaining the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and 
increasing the productivity of these 
fair minded employers who employ 
only skilled union labor in the manu- 
facture and sale of their products. 
Each organization should seek an 
agreement with the employer for the 
use of the union label and the display 
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of the union shop card and union but- 
ton. We recommend that an increased 
publicity campaign be instituted at the 
local level to further promote the use 
and explain the meaning of the union 
label, shop card and union button. 

We especially urge each organiza- 
tion to acquaint their membership 
with the authentic union labels of the 
various crafts and trades, as we note 
with alarm the increased use of labels 
that are not authentic and are mis- 
leading to the consuming public. 


(On Publication) 
(1953, pp 435, 569) 


Whereas—In many instances writ- 
ers and representatives of publishing 
companies call upon union officials 
seeking information and data regard- 
ing the affairs of a union, and 


Whereas — Union officials are in- 
formed that the information and data 
desired is for research work in behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor 
or for the purpose of writing a history 
of one or more local unions, and 


Whereas—After all such informa- 
tion and data are gathered same are 
usually published in book or pamphlet 
form, said publications being printed 
and bound under non-union conditions, 
without the appearance of a union 
label, thereby placing the said unions 
or officials in very embarrassing situa- 
tions, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, go on record condemning the 
tactics of such writers and representa- 
tives who use unscrupulous methods 
to get labor information and data 
from unions or their officials, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That the officers of affil- 
iated unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be notified that they 
should not give out any information 
or data about their unions for publi- 
cation unless they are first assured 
that the said publication will be 
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printed and bound under union condi- 
tions with the appearance of the union 
label of the International Allied Print- 
ing Trades Association, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to every affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


(Label Clubs, Union) 
(1952, pp. 350, 556) Res. 137: 


Whereas—lIt was felt that there is 
a general need for our people to meet 
together to discuss mutual problems, 
and ; 

Whereas—The interest of one is the 
interest of all, and 

Whereas—The Union Label, Shop 
Card and Button should represent a 
magnet, attracting all organizations 
whose interests are similar or dissi- 
dent, because in the main, the overall 
interest to each and every one, is the 
security of wages, hours, and working 
conditions of the membership main- 
tained therein, and 

Whereas—The Union Label Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L. has set 
up a National Label Club which shall 
meet at luncheons either weekly, bi- 
monthly or monthly, and 

Whereas—This Label Club shall op- 
erate under a format to be furnished 
in the immediate future by the Union 
Label Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L. for the express purpose of hav- 
ing a basic program for the Union 
Label Councils both newly formed and 
operative, to use as a foundation and 
a draw-string around its bag of future 
union activity, and 

Whereas—It is felt that the Label 
Club will be a medium through which 
closer cooperation and coordination 
may be maintained among members 
of different unions in each separate 
locality, and 

Whereas—In the final analysis the 
Label Club will promote the idea 
which is perhaps most important of 
all: that every member of every or- 
ganization insofar as humanly pos- 
sible shall thoroughly emulate that 
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which is implicit in the A. F. of L. 
emblem now in use—the clasped hands 
of friendship, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the Union Label 
Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 
promulgate and do everything within 
its power to foster and engender a 
founding spirit for this Label Club 
nationally, and be it further 

Resolved—That this resolution be 
sent to all central bodies, state fed- 
erations, national and international 
unions now affiliated with the parent 
body for the urgent and primary pur- 
pose of helping to tighten, perhaps for 
the first time, the loose bonds which 
should have, all these years, tied us 
closer together in a spirit of coopera- 
tion, and be it further 

Resolved—That the Label Club shall 
be boosted as labor’s Rotary or Ki- 
wanis or Lions club, and as an answer 
and an offset to the organizations of 
management, and further as a means 
of providing a real sounding board 
throughout the nation for the policies 
pronounced by the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. speaking ex cathedra 
for the more than eight million mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. 

This resolution calls attention to the 
need for A. F. of L. members and rep- 
resentatives to meet together in their 
respective areas at frequent intervals 
in a Union Label Club, through which 
closer cooperation and coordination 
may be achieved among the different 
unions in each locality in much the 
same manner as management utilizes 
its various business and professional 
organizations; such Union Label Clubs 
serving the primary purpose of tight- 
ening the bonds between A. F. of L. 
local unions by fostering and strength- 
ening the spirit of cooperation. 


(Label Councils, Union) 


(1952, pp. 350, 356) Res. 185: 
Called for the organization of Union 
Label Councils in every city where 
there is a central labor body or state 
federation ... and for the cooperation 
of all central labor bodies and state 
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federations in support of Union Label 
Councils wherever such are organized. 

The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment is to be commended for its re- 
newed organizing activity which dur- 
ing the past year has resulted in the 
establishment of more than 50 new 
Union Label Councils and the reacti- 
vating of numerous already existing 
groups. The establishment by the De- 
partment of a Label Councils Division 
meets with the approval of your com- 
mittee as it is recognized that such a 
division can be of great aid to state 
and local Union Label Councils in re- 
solving normal operational problems 
and in guiding and coordinating their 
activities. All phases of the organiz- 
ing work undertaken by the Depart- 
ment should be continued without in- 
terruption. 

The committee concurs in the action 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment in more clearly defining the 
nature and purpose of state and local 
label groups by changing their desig- 
nation from Union Label Leagues to 
Union Label Councils. 


(Union Label Week) 


(1949, p. 70) The success attendant 
on the institution of Union Label 
Week in September of 1949, prompted 
the introduction of Res. 96 as follows: 
That we continue this nation-wide 
medium to publicize union labels, shop 
cards and buttons... . 

(1949, p. 461) Convention commit- 
tee report unanimously adopted: 

Your committee recommends con- 
currence. In doing so, we again call 
the attention of the officers and dele- 
gates to the huge success of Union 
Label Week conducted this year. We 
find that many governors of states 
and numerous mayors of cities desig- 
nated the period of September 3 
through September 10 as Union Label 
Week by proclamation. Labor papers, 
daily papers, weekly papers, monthly 
magazines and journals, the radio, 
television, billboards, radio transcrip- 
tions, literature, posters, advertising 
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material of all descriptions were used 
to carry the message of the union 
labels, shop cards and buttons to mil- 
lions of consumers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


(1952, p. 350) Res. 136: 


Whereas—The Union Label Trades 
Department maintains a _ constant 
year-round program, to impress upon 
all A. F. of L. members and their 
families and friends the importance 
of demanding Union Label products 
and patronizing Union services, and 

Whereas—The high point in each 
year’s promotional campaigns has 
been the observance of Union Label 
Week, and 

Whereas—This observance has each 
year become more national in scope 
and more effective at the local level, 
and 

Whereas—This year’s Union Label 
Week celebration, September 1-7, was 
endorsed by the President of the 
United States and officially proclaimed 
by Governors and Mayors throughout 
the land, and was the most successful 
Union Label Week thus far, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That this 71st Convention 
of the A. F. of L. recommends that 
the convention designate the period 
September 7 through 13 as Union 
Label Week for 1953. 


(P. 555) September 1 through 7, 
1952, was observed as Union Label 
Week and indications point to its hav- 
ing received greater attention and 
participation this year than ever be- 
fore. The increased attention given 
Union Label Week by national and 
international unions, state federations 
of labor, city central bodies and local 
and state Union Label Councils is in- 
deed encouraging and clearly demon- 
strates that A. F. of L. organizations 
are eager that this annual period fully 
serve its intended purpose; namely, to 
create better public relations and 
goodwill coupled with promotion of 
the union label, shop card and service 
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button. The increased attention given 
this observance by manufacturers, 
merchandisers and service establish- 
ments and the proclaiming of Union 
Label Week by the governors of many 
states and the mayors of a host of 
cities is ample proof and testimony 
to the effectiveness of our campaign 
to encourage the purchase and use of 
goods and services produced and ren- 
dered under the high craftsmanship 
standards of the A. F. of L. 


Your committee notes with satis- 
faction the extensive coverage given 
Union Label Week by the labor press 
and the publicity arms of the A. F. of 
L. and its affiliated organizations. The 
officials and staff of the Union Label 
Trades Department are to be com- 
mended for the wide use of radio, tele- 
vision and the daily press in the pro- 
motion of Union Label Week earlier 
this month and the effectiveness and 
quality of posters, brochures and 
other materials prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Department in ad- 
vance of the observance. Particular 
recognition is made of the aggressive 
and effective observances staged by 
local unions, state and local Union 
Label Councils and city and state 
groups in every locality. The continu- 
ation and implementation of this ag- 
gressive spirit and cooperation by all 
concerned will insure vastly greater 
success in future Union Label Weeks. 


Label League, Women’s Interna- 
tional—(1927, p. 235) The A. F. of L. 
commends very highly the work done 
by the Women’s International Label 
League, and urges the delegates to 
this convention and the officers of 
state and central bodies to render 
these noble women every aid. 


Labeling 

(1940, p. 76) For many years the 
A. F. of L. advocated a bill providing 
for labelling of goods in such a man- 
ner as to show their true content to 
protect producers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers from unre- 
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vealed presence of substitutes and 
mixtures in manufactured wool prod- 
ucts. Bill finally passed and will be 
enforced by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


Labor Attaches to State Department 
—(1944, p. 468) Res. 5, which fol- 
lows, was endorsed in principle, but 
the convention unanimously adopted 
the committee recommendations which 
follow the resolve: 

Whereas—tThe role of labor in the 
conduct of international relations has 
grown during the war and will doubt- 
less continue to increase after the 
war, and 

Whereas —In recognition of this 
fact the State Department has under- 
taken to appoint labor attaches in 
many countries where the United 
States has diplomatic representation, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. urge 
the creation, within the State Depart- 
ment, of an Under-Secretariat of La- 
bor to organize and supervise the 
work of the labor attaches who along 
with the head of the secretariat shall 
be chosen from the ranks of organized 
labor. 

In endorsing this resolution in prin- 
ciple, your committee would point out 
that at present labor attaches have 
not been granted statutory status; in 
fact the entire labor division in the 
Department of State has thus far not 
been given any status by legislation. 

Your committee in endorsing this 
resolution recommends that an effort 
be made to have appropriate legisla- 
tion enacted through which, chosen 
from the ranks of labor, qualified per- 
sons would be selected by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and accredited through 
the Department of State, to serve in 
a like manner as attaches in other 
fields after their status is established 
by law, qualifying through the proper 
department, and accredited for and 
serviced by the Department of State. 

(1946, p. 5381) Res. 86, unanimous- 
ly adopted: 
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Whereas—Our country is assuming 
an ever more pivotal role in world 
affairs, and 

Whereas—The chances of the dem- 
ocratic forces winning the peace are 
increasingly dependent on America’s 
pursuing an active and progressive 
policy in its international relations, 
and 


Whereas—The importance of Labor 
participating in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs has grown during the 
war and is bound to become increas- 
ingly significant, and 

Whereas—The growth of good will 
between nations can be greatly facili- 
tated by the promotion of mutual un- 
derstanding of the aims and activities 
of their labor movements, and 

Whereas—The bona fide trade un- 
ion movement can render inestimable 
services in strengthening the bonds 
between the truly democratic forces 
of our country and other nations, and 

Whereas—In recognition of the 
above, the State Department has ap- 
pointed labor attaches in several 
countries where the United States has 
diplomatic representation, and 

Whereas—Recent international de- 
velopments have accentuated the ur- 
gency of expanding the system of 
labor attaches, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge the creation, 
within the State Department, of an 
Under-Secretariat of Labor to organ- 
ize and supervise the work of the 
labor attaches who, along with the 
head of the secretariat, shall be 
chosen from the ranks of Labor, and 
be it further 

Resolved — That the above-men- 
tioned secretariat and Labor attaches 
be granted statutory status through 
the enactment of appropriate legis- 
lation empowering them to act in a 
like manner as attaches in other fields. 


Labor Day—(1924, p. 216) The A. 
F. of L. declares that either through 
neglect or failure to properly appre- 
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ciate the significance and importance 
of Labor Day and Labor Sunday the 
workers are not observing Labor Day 
and Labor Sunday in an appropriate 
and impressive manner. Labor Day is 
Labor’s holiday. It should be observed 
in a fitting manner so that the cause 
of Labor may be dignified and its 
interests promoted. We most heartily 
concur in the recommendation of the 
EC and we recommend that local 
unions, city and state bodies, and in- 
ternational unions carry out the ad- 
vice and instruction given by the EC 
regarding the observance of Labor 
Day and Labor Sunday. 


(1925, p. 92) Our convention in 
1909 in response to the increased in- 
terest manifested by the clergy and 
the church in the study of labor prob- 
lems, officially designated the Sunday 
preceding the first Monday in Septem- 
ber as Labor Sunday. It is fitting that 
one special Sunday should be set apart 
dedicated to Labor, to the considera- 
tion of and meditation upon the great 
achievements which the people may 
yet attain, the lofty ideals to which 
they may aspire, the inspiration 
which is to be found in the contribu- 
tion made by the organized labor 
movement to the safety, welfare and 
happiness of our whole people. The 
goal of the labor movement acknowl- 
edges no limit, it seeks the complete 
human ideal, economically, ethically, 
spiritually. That the men and women 
of the church have come to a better 
understanding and a more sympa- 
thetic interest in the hopes and the 
aspirations of the labor movement 
augurs much for greater cooperation 
of effort among these two groups of 
our social life. We urge that our 
people in all sections of the country 
should each year fittingly and appro- 
priately observe Labor Sunday, the 
day preceding Labor Day. (p. 291) 
The opportunity given to the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor to speak 
in various churches on that day and 
on other occasions is doing much to 
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bring about a better understanding 
of labor’s aims and purposes by the 
public generally. The pronouncements 
made by many prominent clergymen 
of all denominations has been most 
helpful in this respect. We urge that 
organized labor through its various 
affiliations do everything possible to 
promote a general observance of La- 
bor Sunday, a practice which, if ex- 
tended, would be of great benefit to 
the entire community. 


(1925, p. 92) On October 9, 1884, 
during our convention in Chicago, the 
first declaration was made for the in- 
auguration, establishment and _ ob- 
servance of Labor Day. That declara- 
tion was in the form of a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion as follows: “Resolved, That the 
first Monday in September of each 
year be set apart as a laborers’ na- 
tional holiday, and that we recommend 
its observance by all wage workers, 
irrespective of sex, calling or national- 
ity.” The A. F. of L., its officers and 
affiliated organizations were untiring 
in their efforts to have the Congress 
of the U.S. and the state legislatures 
take such action as would translate 
into legal form the convention declara- 
tion. The federal law was enacted in 
1894. That applied to the District of 
Columbia and the territories. All of 
the states have placed upon their 
statute books laws making the first 
Monday in September a legal holiday, 
known as Labor Day, except Wyoming 
and Wisconsin. This is made by proc- 
lamation from the governors year by 
year. Labor Day is now one of the 
great national holidays. There is no 
hamlet so remote, no village so small, 
but that Labor Day is observed in 
some form or another. Having in mind 
the generally accepted aspect of Labor 
Day as a great joy-making holiday, 
apprehensive of its spiritual signifi- 
cance becoming more and more les- 
sened, the EC in 1914 gave expression 
to a declaration which, because of its 
application to conditions now as much 


so as when first uttered, we most sol- 
emnly repeat and urge the thoughtful 
consideration of every delegate here 
present, every affiliated organization 
and every member thereof. That dec- 
laration reads: “Shall Labor Day lose 
its distinctive character and become 
a mere holiday for general meaning- 
less purposes and for the exploitation 
for private profit? Labor Day belongs 
to the working people of America. It 
is for them to determine its value and 
significance. Those outside the labor 
movement test its strength and viril- 
ity by the way in which Labor Day is 
observed. Their test is justified by the 
fact that the power of the labor move- 
ment consists in its appeal to the 
hearts, minds, and wills of the work- 
ers. Rouse the working people to a 
sense of their rights and interests, 
and the labor movement becomes an 
irresistible power for their realiza- 
tion. In the labor movement as in 
every human endeavor we become 
familiar with the heart forces and the 
ideals that brought the movement into 
existence, and sometimes forget that 
these spiritual forces must be revived 
and nourished or they wither and die. 
Some labor organizations have fallen 
into this error. They have abandoned 
regular Labor Day demonstrations, 
parades, meetings, addresses, in the 
belief that such expenditure of time, 
effort, and money is wasteful. This is 
a most serious mistake. Such labor 
demonstrations are not wasteful and 
they do pay even if only through pub- 
licity for the cause of Labor. Men and 
women marching shoulder to shoulder 
typify impressively the purposefulness 
and the unity of the labor movement. 
They are a physical demonstration of 
devotion to principle—a proof that 
none can fail to understand. Observ- 
ance of the day is a means of edu- 
cating public thought and agents for 
molding public opinion in regard to 
the principles and purposes of the 
labor movement. When our movement 
is understood it will be recognized and 
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established as a potent agency for jus- 
tice and humanity. The objections and 
opposition now interposed by employ- 
ers will no longer be tolerated. No 
human movement remains at one level 
—it must increase or it must decrease. 
As new members come into unions, 
they must learn the traditions and 
ideals of the cause of Labor. The 
spirit of fellowship and the brother- 
hood of man are the life of the labor 
movement. If this life be not nour- 
ished, the whole will become as a dead 
thing. The A. F. of L. urges that 
every central body plan to make ob- 
servance of the coming Labor Day, 
demonstrate to the whole nation the 
dignity, strength, and importance of 
the labor movement, and to make the 
spirit of the day of such a nature that 
every worker shall appreciate more 
keenly the value of his union and shall 
be ready to perform his duties with 
greater enthusiasm and more perfect 
understanding. Labor Day typifies a 
movement for life and humanity. Do 
not pervert it. Each city central body 
and all organized labor have a duty 
to perform.” (P. 291) We deplore the 
laxity and indifference on the part of 
organized labor in its failure to fit- 
tingly celebrate and observe Labor 
Day, as its founders intended it should 
be observed. Labor Day is organized 
labor’s day and set aside by legal en- 
actment. We must not permit any 
anther form of celebration to set aside 
or take the place of labor day parades, 
outings and mass meetings which 
mean so much to the organized labor 
movement in promoting its educa- 
tional, economic and social activities. 
Thus shall we be able to promote and 
set forth the spirit of fellowship and 
brotherhood which are the life of the 
labor movement. We recommend that 
all Central Labor Unions put forth 
special effort to celebrate each labor 
day -with parades, outings and mass 
meetings and that all International 
unions urge their affiliated local 
unions to participate in such celebra- 
tions. 
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(1926, p. 62) From the early days 
when the foundations of the A. F. of L. 
were so carefully planned and laid, 
Labor insisted upon certain days as its 
own specific days. That insistence per- 
sisted until by legislative enactment 
or accepted observance, Labor Day, 
the first Monday in September; Labor 
Sunday, the Sunday preceding Labor 
Day; and Labor’s Memorial Sunday, 
the fourth Sunday in May, are now 
universally and _ suitably observed 
through Labor’s memorial services for 
its honored dead, Labor’s ceremonial 
of its religious belief, and Labor’s 
turning from the world of trade and 
business occupations for a day of dec- 
laration and attestation of its loyalty 
to and support of the great principles 
of unity, cooperation, brotherhood and 
fraternity, which have made the A. F. 
of L. the power it is today in our 
national life. It behooves those of us 
who have been chosen to represent 
and speak for the men and women of 
Labor to exert every effort to keep 
always fresh in the hearts and minds 
of those for whom we speak the thrill- 
ing story of Labor’s battles and 
struggles before it gained the honor- 
able position it holds today in our 
body politic; its loyalty and patriotism 
to our government; that which has 
been gained for the laborer in the way 
of better wages, fewer hours of work, 
better sanitary conditions of employ- 
ment, opportunity for cultural devel- 
opment, leisure for spiritual under- 
standing and growth—all that makes 
for better citizenship — physically, 
mentally, spiritually, ethically. These 
three days are more than Labor’s hol- 
idays; they are Labor’s holy day, La- 
bor’s ceremonial day, Labor’s day of 
commemoration and of rededication to 
its high ideals; of renewing its pledge 
of loyalty to, its faith and support of 
the fundamental principles upon which 
the structure of Labor is builded. With 
all the earnestness with which we can 
speak we urge that Labor’s Specific 
Days be observed in spirit and in fact, 
as will most fittingly commemorate 
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Labor’s hopes, aims, aspirations and 
accomplishments. 


(1927, p. 70) No human movement 


can exist long without idealism. 
Yet the day’s work compels us 
to focus our thoughts and _ pur- 


poses on the things we are doing 
and we are apt to forget the ideal by 
which we would shape our living and 
doing. It is because of this human 
tendency that we have the custom of 
setting aside special days — holidays 
we call them—and have somewhat 
disguised their real purpose by alter- 
ing the original term which was holy 
days. They are days on which we 
turn from material things to their 
meaning or their spiritual purposes. 
The labor movement is fundamentally 
an effort to realize spiritual purposes 
—to enable men and women to free 
themselves from situations and hard- 
ships that restrict their development. 
These days are: Labor’s Memorial 
Sunday, the fourth Sunday in May; 
Labor Sunday, that day precedes the 
first Monday in September; and the 
following day or Labor Day. We urge 
fitting observance of these days so 
that the power of the labor movement 
may be continually revered. 


(1929, p. 76) The pioneers of the 
labor movement tirelessly struggled 
to secure recognition and acceptance 
by the federal and state governments 
of the first Monday in September as 
Labor’s own holiday. Labor Day has 
now become established as an integral 
part of the social life of the nation, so 
much so that we as Labor’s chosen 
representatives or as individual mem- 
bers in the ranks of Labor are prone 
to accept its observance solely as a 
great national holiday, a day of 
merry-making, pleasure and enter- 
tainment for all, and to forget to em- 
phasize its great significance as La- 
bor’s own day by governmental enact- 
ment, the day upon which we should 
stress its tremendous significance to 
the labor movement and to pay tribute 


of grateful memory to those faithful 
unswerving pioneers of Labor who 
struggled in season and out of season 
until Labor of this country had been 
given that great recognition of one 
day in the year set apart as Labor 
Day, observed by the closing of gov- 
ernment departments and the cessa- 
tion of industrial activities. Let us 
strive year after year to make more 
fitting observance of this great day in 
Labor’s history, this day which is 
American Labor’s day and which is 
accorded to Labor by no other gov- 
ernment. The Sunday preceding Labor 
Day is now established and recog- 
nized as Labor Sunday. Each year the 
labor organizations should urge upon 
the churches of all denominations in 
their respective localities—for Labor 
recognizes no particular sect — that 
Labor Sunday be appropriately ob- 
served and emphasized as dedicated 
especially to Labor. And on Labor’s 
Memorial Day, the fourth Sunday in 
May of each year, Labor should not 
fail to take time to remember to pay 
tribute to Labor’s sacred dead even as 
on Memorial Day, May 30th, we join 
in with other citizens in loving tribute 
to the nation’s honored dead. 


(1931, pp. 144, 346) Year after year 
in its annual reports to the conven- 
tions the EC emphasizes and reiter- 
ates the importance and significance 
of Labor’s own days—Labor Day, 
Labor Sunday, Labor’s Memorial Day 
—the first Monday in September, the 
Sunday preceding the first Monday, 
and the fourth Sunday in May. Of 
the three hundred and sixty-five days 
of the year these three days are dedi- 
cated to Labor. Labor Day and Labor 
Sunday are now fully recognized and 
observed by the public generally and 
the churches as well as by the organi- 
zations of Labor. However, Labor’s 
Memorial Day as yet is observed only 
by Labor. It behooves us to make 
adequate demonstration and observ- 
ance of Labor’s three special days— 
the dignity and honor of Labor imply 


; 
: 
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this. We urge the various organiza- 
tions at their regular meetings in 
ample time prior to Labor’s Memorial 
Day, Labor Sunday and Labor Day to 
make the matter a subject of discus- 
sion in order that sufficient time and 
thought may be given to plans, ways 
and means of arranging for a proper 
and dignified observance of each day. 


(1932, pp. 92, 280) By setting aside 
days for memorial purposes, we honor 
the traditions which are our heritage 
and review existing situations so as to 
plan for the future with clear per- 
spective. In all things it is necessary 
to retire a bit from the present in 
order to see things as a whole. To 
meet such needs Labor has designated 
three days for memorial and dedica- 
tory purposes: Labor Day—the first 
Monday in September. Labor Sunday 
—the day preceding Labor Day. La- 
bor’s Memorial Day—the fourth Sun- 
day in May. Fitting observance of 
these three days will add to the dig- 
nity and significance of Labor in 
public opinion and revitalize our move- 
ment. Unless we provide definite and 
regular opportunities to strengthen 
the idealism and spiritual forces of 
our movement we will starve them by 
neglect, and restrict our cause to ma- 
terial interests and economic forces. 
To prevent such a calamity and to 
give strength to our movement as a 
force for social justice and human 
welfare, let every labor union be un- 
failing in its observances of our me- 
morial days. In this year of depression 
let us give special care to making the 
character of these programs more 
worthy of the cause of Labor. 


(1937, p. 446) Executive proclama- 
tion of Labor Sunday in the several 
states and for the nation would be 
welcomed not only by Labor but by 
the churches as well. 


(Badge) —(1927, p. 365) The A. F. 
of L. heartily approves the idea of a 
uniform badge for Labor Day and 
urges all affiliated unions to support 
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the movement to adopt a uniform 
badge for use by all organized work- 
ers on Labor Day. 


Demonstrations — (1954, pp. 380, 
486)—Res. 22 deplored the diminish- 
ing effectiveness of Labor Day cele- 
brations throughout the country and 
proposed: ... 

Whereas —In view of the hostile 
legislation that has been enacted and 
proposed by Congress and the differ- 
ent State Legislatures against the 
A. F. of L., that the A. F. of L. in 
order to revive interest in Labor Day 
should cooperate with the Washington 
Central Labor Union in staging a 
huge demonstration in the Nation’s 
Capital on Labor Day in 1955, and 
that all national organizations, State 
Federations of Labor and City Central 
Bodies be requested to hold in their 
respective communities such demon- 
strations in order that it can be dem- 
onstrated that the A. F. of L. is one 
of the most important segments of our 
population, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to all State Federations 
of Labor and Central Labor Unions, 
requesting their active cooperation in 
carrying out the intent of this reso- 
lution. 

The recommendation and report of 
the convention committee was unan- 
imously adopted as follows: 

Your committee believes that Labor 
Day should be more widely and in- 
deed more seriously observed. In 
many places the true meaning of La- 
bor Day has been forgotten or ig- 
nored. 

We are happy to note that in the 
Nation’s Capital there was this year 
significant observance of the day with 
President Meany making a noteworthy 
address. 

Your committee commends. the 
spirit and purpose of the resolution 
and recommends that all State Fed- 
erations and City Central bodies 
should at least three months before 
Labor Day be asked to consider a pro- 
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gram commemorating the proper pur- 
pose of Labor Day, and your Com- 
mittee recommends that further con- 
sideration for action be submitted to 
the Executive Council. 


Memorial Sunday (also see: 
Labor Day, etc.)—(1924, p. 296) 
We recommend and strongly urge the 
observance of Labor’s Memorial Sun- 
day, as is our custom, on the fourth 
Sunday in May. It is most fitting 
that we should dedicate a particular 
day to the departed heroes of the 
Labor movement. We of the present 
Labor movement owe much to those 
who helped establish the standards we 
enjoy today and only by widespread 
observance of the memorial custom 
can we preserve the spirit of appre- 
ciation and reverence due to those who 
have done their work and passed on. 

(1925, p. 92) More and more we as 
a nation and as a great, free, inde- 
pendent people, rich and poor, capi- 
talist and labor, the learned and the 
ignorant, the wise and the foolish, the 
high and the low, without considera- 
tion of possessions, achievements, dig- 
nity of position or influence, on each 
recurring 30th of May gather together 
or take our solitary ways to those 
sorrowful paths beneath the cypress 
and the yews, there to pay our tribute 
of respect, love and reverent memory 
to those who have gone out into the 
Great Silence. There is yet another 
day which we of the labor movement 
have by official act dedicated to rev- 
erent memories—the fourth Sunday 
in May, Labor’s Memorial Sunday. It 
is on this day that the men and women 
of labor should meet and by appro- 
priate ceremonies express their trib- 
utes of memory of those who have 
gone on before in the great work for 
humanity. We urge continuance and 
greater observance of Labor’s Memor- 
ial Sunday. (P. 290) Too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the subject 
of Labor Memorial Sunday and the 
proper observance of that day by or- 
ganized labor. On the fourth Sunday 
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in May labor with other citizens of 
our land is privileged to pay a tribute 
to the men who have, during their 
lives, fought for the cause of labor 
and to establish its principles and 
ideals that those who live after them 
might enjoy a better and happier life. 


Labor Department—(1927, p. 254) 
There are in the executive branch of 
the federal government three service 
departments for the purpose of devel- 
oping and promoting special fields 
which are basic in national growth 
and progress. These departments 
must plan their service activities 
within the limits of appropriations 
provided for them by the Congress of 
the United States and it is needful 
that those who benefit by the service 
shall endeavor to persuade Congress 
and the budget bureau to make funds 
available for constructive work. There 
exists a decided inequity in the funds 
allotted to the Department of Labor 
as compared with the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture. For the 
year 1927 there were appropriated for 
the respective departments: Labor, 
$9,561,305.00; Commerce, $30,632,847.- 
00; Agriculture, $139,635,823.00; for 
1928, Labor, $8,558,540.00; Commerce, 
$35,240,430.00; Agriculture, $144,487,- 
820.00. The difference unfavorable to 
labor is clearly shown by reducing the 
appropriations to a percentage basis. 
Of the total amount appropriated for 
the three departments, labor got, in 
1927, 5.3 per cent; commerce, 17.1 per 
cent; agriculture, 77.6 per cent. In 
1928 labor will get 4.5 per cent; com- 
merce 18.7 per cent; agriculture, 76.7 
per cent. 


Obviously there has been a definite 
policy of discrimination against the 
Department of Labor, which is con- 
trary to the best national develop- 
ment. Wage earners need facts and 
information in order to plan policies 
and make their decisions wisely. They 
need more service from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, especially from the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Con- 
ciliation Division, Immigration Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Naturalization, the 
Women’s Bureau and the Children’s 
Bureau. If these bureaus give more 
service they must have more adequate 
appropriations. The president of the 
A. F. of L. is requested to initiate 
sustained efforts to have more ade- 
quate appropriations allotted to the 
bureaus of the Department of Labor. 


(1936, p.136) During the past few years 
a number of governmental agencies 
have been authorized and developed to 
perform functions most fundamentally 
affecting the lives and relations of 
wage earners. Some of these agencies 
are administered independently of the 
major administrative departments, 
while others are under departments 
whose major purpose is not the pro- 
motion of the welfare of Labor and 
whose staff, therefore, is not selected 
for understanding of labor problems 
and philosophy. There is one depart- 
ment in the federal government which 
was created to be the agency through 
which Labor should be fittingly and 
adequately represented and whose 
guiding fundamental precepts and 
practices should be based upon Labor’s 
decisions as to what constitutes its 
best interests. We, therefore, hold 
that in the reorganization of govern- 
mental functions, now under consider- 
ation, those agencies which administer 
rights of Labor or matters which pri- 
marily concern labor welfare, should 
be situated in the Department of La- 
bor. This is the agency through which 
Labor is given voice and representa- 
tion in those matters with which the 
President and his cabinet must deal. 
It is the duty and the privilege of the 
organized labor movement to recom- 
mend policies for labor issues and to 
insist that the most constructive meth- 
ods be adopted. 


(1936, p. 581) The Federal Govern- 
ment has for many years pursued the 
policy of actively aiding in the estab- 
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lishment of standards for industrial 
materials and products, and has as- 
sisted manufacturers in the search for 
foreign markets, and has aided farm- 
ers in increasing the quantity and 
quality of crops. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has only recently added 
to its services to labor the functions 
of assisting in the formulation of 
practical labor standards and of pro- 
viding facilities for the drafting of 
labor legislation and safety codes and 
on administrative practices. This 
service to labor should be continued 
and to that end Congress be urged 
to establish the Division of Labor 
Standards as a permanent bureau in 
the Department of Labor with ade- 
quate funds to carry on its activities 
in behalf of the workers of the coun- 
try. (P. 694) It is apparent by all 
who would avail themselves of the 
service of the U.S. Department of 
Labor that it is woefully inadequate 
and that while the Department is 
charged with the responsibility of 
looking after the interests of the great 
masses of people of this country the 
appropriation by comparison with 
that set aside for the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of 
Agriculture, is all out of proportion 
with the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment. We therefore demand of the 
incoming Congress that the Depart- 
ment of Labor be given a budget al- 
lowance comparable with that of the 
other two Departments mentioned and 
that the services of the Department 
be broadened for the purpose of better 
protecting the interests of those the 
Department was created to serve. 


(1939, pp. 144, 521) As democratic 
government developed in response to 
modern conditions, it has added to the 
duties of keeping the peace and na- 
tional defense, obligation to promote 
the welfare of the Nation. Promoting 
national welfare soon resolves itself 
into promoting the welfare of groups, 
classified according to their economic 
interests upon which basic welfare de- 
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pends. Thus we have developed in our 
government special services for those 
engaged in commerce and trade, in 
making articles of commerce, in trans- 
portation, in mining, in agriculture, 
and last of all for those employed in 
all those undertakings. The creation 
of the Department of Labor was in 
recognition of the fact that promotion 
of the best interests and social prog- 
ress of wage earners was a special 
function which should be entrusted to 
a Federal Department whose Secre- 
tary should be a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, in order that the wel- 
fare of Labor should advance equally 
and in coordination with the progress 
of other basic economic groups. Such 
coordinated progress is essential for 
sustained business activity and for the 
prevention of social unrest. The law 
authorizing the Federal Department 
of Labor conformed to precedents of 
other industrial countries which had 
been made conscious of the need for 
such agencies by their earlier indus- 
trial development. In 1881, in its first 
convention, the A. F. of L. because of 
the wholesome effects of state bureaus 
of labor statistics, urged that Con- 
gress authorize a Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and recommended for 
its management the appointment of a 
person “identified with the wage- 
earners of the country.” Such a bu- 
reau was created by Congress but 
there was delay in the appointment 
of the Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics. Repeated protests from the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor brought 
action and Carrol D. Wright was made 
first commissioner. Later this bureau 
was included in the Department of 
Labor—an independent agency with- 
out the status of a secretarial head 
with a seat in the President’s Cabinet. 
In 1896, the convention of the A. F. 
of L. instructed the EC to draft legis- 
lation to create a U.S. Department of 
Labor and to organize a campaign to 
put political support back of the meas- 
ure. Such a department would, the 


Federation hoped, “prove effective in 
perpetuating the purposes and inten- 
tions of the founders of the American 
Republic.” A bill to create a Depart- 
ment of Labor, with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet, was intro- 
duced in Congress but met with oppo- 
sition in the form of a measure to 
create a Department of Commerce 
and Industry. Such a Department 
authorized in 1903, absorbed the De- 
partment of Labor. Labor forcefully 
pointed out that a Department of 
Commerce had the primary function 
of serving commerce and industry and 
whatever labor information and serv- 
ice might be forthcoming would be a 
by-product of that fundamental pur- 
pose. Understanding and sympathy 
with the purposes of Labor was, the 
Federation maintained, essential to 
best service to Labor. In 1909 the Fed- 
eration declared: “This demand for a 
Department of Labor, independent of 
any other department under the gov- 
ernment, with a Secretary at its head, 
has been the unanimous declaration of 
the organized labor movement of our 
country time and again. It was at the 
urgent insistence of organized labor 
that the Department of Labor, as it 
was primarily constituted was created, 
which was afterwards bereft of its 
individual function by the law merg- 
ing it with the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. The labor forces 
and labor interests are of so vast and 
comprehensive a character that a 
department is needed which is de- 
voted entirely to the many ques- 
tions and problems so _ intimately 
associated with it. The secretary at 
the head of that department having 
an intelligence of and sympathy for 
the duties involved; a secretary who 
will be at the council table of the 
President’s Cabinet to give advice and 
council, and to speak the right word 
at the right time, is one of the grow- 
ing important necessities of our great 
industrial development.” It was not 
until the closing hours of the Congress 
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ending March 3, 1913, that a law 
authorizing the U.S. Department of 
Labor was passed, and signed by Pres- 
ident Taft. President Wilson appointed 
Hon. William B. Wilson, formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America and a union-card 
member of Congress, to serve as the 
first Secretary of Labor, an appoint- 
ment most satisfactory to the workers 
of the country. The basic law creat- 
ing the Department of Labor trans- 
ferred to it from the Department of 
Commerce the following bureaus: Im- 
migration and Naturalization, the Bu- 
reau of Labor with its name changed 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
the Children’s Bureau. The Secretary 
of Labor was specifically authorized 
to act as mediator in labor disputes 
and to appoint conciliators. The func- 
tions of the Department were gener- 
ally described in these words in the 
first section of the Act: The purpose 
of the Department of Labor shall be 
to foster, promote and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their work- 
ing conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. The first effort to organize spe- 
cific agencies to perform services in 
accord with this mandate was under 
the War Labor Administration when 
the U.S. Employment Service, the 
Women’s Bureau, and the Working 
Conditions Service were organized. 
The Working Conditions Service was 
developed to give service and informa- 
tion in three fields: industrial safety, 
industrial hygiene, and labor relations 
between employers and employees. 
The set-up of the industrial hygiene 
division was interesting. The personnel 
were detailed from the U.S. Public 
Health Service and worked under the 
Department of Labor and in accord 
with its guidance. Only the Women’s 
Bureau was made a permanent 
agency. In 1933, U.S. Employment 
Service was expanded on a Federal- 
State basis. In 1934 a Division of 
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Labor Standards was set up which 
has been concerned with legislative 
labor standards, industrial safety and 
occupational diseases. In 1936 admin- 
istration of minimum labor standards 
in public contracts was placed in the 
Department of Labor. More recently 
in 1937 the Wages and Hours Division 
administering the Fair I.abor Stand- 
ards Act, was placed in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It seemed as though 
Labor was making progress in get- 
ting a representative administrative 
department responsible for the wel- 
fare of a group constituting such a 
large proportion of the population. 
The basic principle upon which Labor 
has tested what functions should be 
located in the Department of Labor 
is that legislation dealing with rights 
of labor should be administered by the 
agency designated to promote our in- 
terests and welfare. Sympathy and 
understanding of the labor movement 
and the problems of wage earners are 
prerequisite to administration of mat- 
ters directly affecting our rights and 
welfare. When the Social Security Act 
was drafted and enacted in 1935, it 
provided old age benefits on a con- 
tributory basis, unemployment com- 
pensation, and public assistance. When 
this legislation was in the making the 
A. F. of L. favored locating its admin- 
istration within the Department of 
Labor, because old age benefits and 
unemployment compensation are rights 
of labor. However, the administration 
was made independent. As soon as 
unemployment compensation reached 
the stage of benefit payments, admin- 
istrative difficulties began to accumu- 
late. The executive agencies for the 
payment are the public employment 
offices which are under federal and 
state departments of labor. No legis- 
lative thought had been given to co- 
ordination of functions and control. 
The employment service is the De- 
partment of Labor’s response to its 
mandate to provide working people 
with “better opportunities of employ- 
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ment.” The lives of working people 
and their families are organized 
around their jobs. Through all their 
producing years, they are in and out 
of employment service for help in get- 
ting new jobs or better jobs. The em- 
ployment service is one agency about 
whose location: in the Department of 
Labor no question developed. It is 
primarily a labor service. It was 
therefore a most unexpected and un- 
warranted reversal of what we had 
built up by half a century of struggle 
and persistent effort, when, under 
authority to reorganize governmental 
departments, the executive order of 
the President transferred the U.S. 
Employment Service to the new Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and to which 
were transferred also the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the Office of Education 
and the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The A. F. of L. believes that 
from the standpoint of efficient man- 
agement a much wiser decision would 
have been to have separated the direct 
assistance functions of the Social Se- 
curity Board from its insurance func- 
tion, and to have transferred old age 
benefits and unemployment compensa- 
tion to the Department of Labor, 
where the administration of these 
agencies so directly affecting the wel- 
fare of Labor could be unified and co- 
ordinated with all of the undertakings 
to promote the welfare of those who 
work. Transferring the employment 
service from Labor’s own Department 
to any other agency, however good in 
itself, takes from the Department of 
Labor the very heart of the functions 
it is directed to perform and sets a 
precedent which unless reversed, will 
make the Department of Labor only 
an empty name. Dismembering of 
state departments of labor has been 
serious during the year, but this blow 
at the Federal Department of Labor 
nullifies the act creating the Depart- 
ment. The A. F. of L. will do every- 
thing in its power to reverse the de- 
cision dismembering the Department 
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of Labor and will be prepared to 
insist that the functions and the serv- 
ices of the Department of Labor be 
increased and expanded by adequate 
appropriation and the necessary au- 
thorizing legislation until the Depart- 
ment of Labor is really able to pro- 
mote the welfare of all those depend- 
ent on work for incomes. Our concep- 
tion of the scope of the groups to be 
served by the Department of Labor 
has steadily expanded. The coverage 
of labor law should be expanded to 
cover all labor—whether agricultural, 
domestic, industry, commerce or serv- 
ice. The functions of the Department 
of Labor should expand accordingly 
and the Department should be made 
truly the Department of Labor, so 
that Labor’s voice may be heard in the 
President’s Cabinet where decisions 
affecting Labor are discussed and de- 
cided. 


(1939, pp. 144, 521) The Department 
of Labor came into existence as a re- 
sult of the energetic activities of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
its success in convincing the Congress 
of the United States that a Depart- 
ment of Labor was fully as essential 
as a Department of Agriculture, or a 
Department of Commerce. This dis- 
membering of the Department of 
Labor can only result in minimizing 
its effectiveness and weakening its 
value to labor. 

The committee in expressing ap- 
proval of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report recommends that 
the Executive Council be instructed 
to use every effort to prevent any dis- 
membering of a department created 
for the specific purpose of labor’s wel- 
fare. 


(Centralization of Labor Policy) 

(1948, p. 415) Res. 121, unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas—The Department of La- 
bor was created “to foster, promote 
and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States”; and 
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Whereas — The Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department and the 
Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
always taken an active interest in the 
work of the United States Department 
of Labor, and 

Whereas—During the present emer- 
gency there has been a wide dispersion 
of government activity in the labor 
field among various agencies, mostly 
of temporary character, which has re- 
sulted in overlapping and duplication 
of effort and consequent confusion 
between labor and management in ob- 
taining solution of their problems, and 

Whereas—lIt is believed that greater 
efficiency both from the standpoint of 
labor and management can be ob- 
tained by the reestablishment of the 
Department of Labor to its traditional 
and legal position as the Department 
in charge of all the government labor 
policy making and operating func- 
tions, therefore be it 

Resolved — That the Building and 
Construction Trades Department and 
the Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as strongly recommending 
to the President of the United States 
that action be taken to centralize re- 
sponsibility for the making of govern- 
ment policy dealing with labor within 
the Department of Labor, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That studies be made im- 
mediately to determine which operat- 
ing activities should, in the interest 
of the welfare of labor, be transferred 
to and merged with the activities of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor, and be it further 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, to the Secretary 
of Labor, the Speaker of the House 
and to the President of the Senate. 


(Consolidation of Agencies Requested) 
(1944, pp. 85, 539): 


Whereas — The Department of 
Labor was created through the ac- 
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tivities of the A. F. of L. so that all 
labor in the United States would have 
a department to which labor could go 
for information and assistance, and 
Whereas — Instead of being 
strengthened in the passage of time 
many of its bureaus were transferred 
to other Federal agencies and 
Whereas—During the reconversion 
period it is more than ever necessary 
that there should be but one depart- 
ment dealing with the direct interests 
of labor, therefore, be it 
Resolved—By the 64th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor that it has become impera- 
tive that the various conflicting labor 
controls which are now vested in 
numerous Federal agencies in Wash- 
ington be consolidated in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, so that all labor prob- 
lems can come under one central Fed- 
eral agency as was contemplated when 
the Department of Labor was estab- 
lished, and be it further 
Resolved — That we request the 
President of the United States and 
the Congress to effectuate this con- 
solidation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment so that the existing confusion 
of authority and conflict of opinion 
between Federal agencies having to 
do within labor can be prompily elim- 
inated. 


(1946, p. 144) The A. F. of L. has 
long advocated the consolidation of all 
labor functions in labor departments 
—federal and state. We deplore the 
present trend to take away the neces- 
sary powers of state labor depart- 
ments and turn them over to health 
authorities in the guise of protecting 
public health. To prevent further 
action along this line, the Labor De- 
partment must be strengthened with 
federal funds as are all other branches 
of state government—health, educa- 
tion, welfare, agriculture. 


Reorganization — (1946, p. 144) 
The E.C. surveyed the creation and 
growth of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor, and subsequent reorganization 
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plans. Attention was directed to the 
opinion of the A. F. of L. that: “The 
administrative responsibilities of the 
federal departments have greatly ex- 
panded during recent years so that 
twice they have been reorganized in 
the interests of economy and effi- 
ciency.”’ Unfortunately both plans for 
reorganization proposed to weaken 
the Department of Labor. Instead of 
developing and integrating the sery- 
ices for workers and industries, vital 
labor functions were taken out of the 
Department of Labor and placed out- 
side the framework of work and in- 
come earning. Immigration and nat- 
uralization were taken from Labor 
and placed in the Department of Jus- 
tice although it was as workers that 
the mass of immigrants were fitted 
into the life of the nation. Our unions 
have been the most effective melting 
pot for naturalizing foreigners. In 
the first reorganization the United 
States Employment Service was hand- 
ed over to the Social Security Board 
to integrate its work with Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Yet the more 
important and basic functions of the 
U.S. Employment Service were help- 
ing workers to find suitable jobs and 
employers to get suitable workers, in 
helping workers to promote their wel- 
fare by giving them access to better 
jobs, in helping workers in declining 
communities to find work in other lo- 
calities, in advising vocational educa- 
tors on occupational trends. These are 
the very heart of the responsible func- 
tions which the Department of Labor 
should perform. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly urged that the U.S. 
Employment Service, and social in- 
surance be placed in the Department 
of Labor, in order that they might 
be administered as part of the ad- 
vancement of workers’ welfare. We 
do want the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice to decline into an agency to 
administer unemployment benefits nor 
do we want old age and unemploy- 
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ment benefits administered as welfare 
matters. On the contrary they con- 
stitute deferred payment of wages out 
of earnings which workers help to 
produce. They are earned rights and 
not public assistance benefits. Instead 
of developing the Department of La- 
bor into an agency worthy of the mil- 
lions it should serve, the Department 
was further dismembered by the sec- 
ond reorganization, and the Children’s 
Bureau, the Employment Service, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board—all 
were transferred to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to make ready a new 
federal department devoted to wel- 
fare. The American Federation of 
Labor was primarily responsible for 
securing legislation authorizing all 
these agencies and it seems a gratui- 
tous injury that they should be taken 
out of our Department and adminis- 
tered with less sympathetic under- 
standing. 


This reorganization plan has gone 
into effect, however, leaving the In- 
dustrial Division of the Bureau in the 
Department of Labor, and transfer- 
ring the health and welfare function 
of the Bureau to the Federal Security 
Agency. The Executive Council de- 
plores this separation of important 
functions of the Children’s Bureau 
from the Labor Department. The 
child -labor and youth - employment 
program were kept intact by making 
the Industrial Division for Child La- 
bor and Youth Employment Branch 
of the Division of Labor Standards. 
This division will carry on the ad- 
ministration of the child-labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and a full program of research and 
promotion of better working condi- 
tions for minors, including responsi- 
bility for development and promotion 
of standards for employment protec- 
tion of children and young persons 
and for promotion of measures for ad- 
vancing their opportunities or suit: 
able employment. 


The Executive Council believes we 
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should explore the possibilities of 
statutory legislation to make the In- 
dustrial Division an independent bu- 
reau responsible for a broad program 
to protect children. 

The split in the labor movement 
has been the excuse for selecting a 
Secretary outside the ranks of Labor, 
but it cannot be invoked to condone 
the dismemberment of the Depart- 
ment instead of its expansion. 

The Executive Council expresses 
keen disappointment over develop- 
ments in the administration of labor 
matters by the Department of Labor. 


(P. 615) The convention unani- 
mously adopted the following report 
of its committee on the above sub- 
ject: 

The disastrous consequences of re- 
organization plans upon the depart- 
ment are especially unfortunate at a 
time when the Labor Department 
should be servicing the wage earners 
of the country in meeting their grow- 
ing responsibilities and increasingly 
complex problems in promoting the 
welfare of the workers. 

We urge that steps be taken to 
build up the Labor Department and to 
assure satisfactory administration. 
There should be impartial perform- 
ance of duties entirely free from po- 
litical agreements or the promotion of 
special interests. 

(1947, p. 215) One of the first steps 
in retrieving Labor’s losses in the ad- 
ministrative as well as the legislative 
field should be rehabilitation of the 
Department of Labor under a secre- 
tary who not only has sympathetic 
understanding of labor problems but 
has a concern for Labor’s welfare. 
With present day extension of the 
field of public administration, the 
danger of development of bureau- 
cratic control is proportional to the 
administrator’s lack of understanding 
and failure to provide for cooperation 
with unions and other private organ- 
izations. Labor should have govern- 
ment recognition in keeping with the 
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importance of the services rendered 
and to enable workers to have serv- 
ices that would permit them to keep 
step with economic and social prog- 
ress. 

There should also be an end to the 
use of government authority to pro- 
mote the interest of a favored party 
in rival labor contests. We regard as 
serious the unbalanced placement of 
the representatives of factional inter- 
ests in various research capacities in 
the personnel of the Department of 
Labor. Such practices will undermine 
confidence in government services. 


(President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 1)—(1948, p. 123) The plan pro- 
vided for the permanent retention of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in and the transferal of the unem- 
ployment compensation functions of 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
to the Department of Labor. 

We strongly supported the Presi- 
dent’s proposals before the Congres- 
sional Committee because we firmly 
believe that all government labor 
activities should be placed under the 
direct authority and responsibility of 
the Secretary of Labor. However, on 
March 16, 1948, Congress adopted H. 
Con. Res. 181, which rejected the 
President’s Plan. 

Later, in the closing days of the 
session, by the use of an appropria- 
tion bill rider, the United States Em- 
ployment Service was transferred 
from the Department of Labor to the 
Federal Security Agency over an em- 
phatic Presidential veto, which was 
overridden by both Houses of Con- 
gress. 


(P. 419) The convention adopted 
E.C. report and the following: It is a 
policy long advocated by the A. F. of 
L. that all labor functions should be 
located in Labor’s special department. 
The promised restoration of the De- 
partment of Labor should include the 
transfer of these two agencies as well 
as all other agencies serving Labor. 
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(Labor and Federal Administrative 
Agencies) —(1947, p. 214) The reor- 
ganization of the government depart- 
ments with particular reference to the 
Labor Department, was briefly cov- 
ered in a secttion of the E.C. Report 
titled Labor and Federal Administra- 
tive Agencies, substantially as fol- 
lows: 

President Truman in pursuance of 
his executive duties planned to reor- 
ganize federal agencies at the close 
of the war, in order to integrate them 
for their peacetime responsibilities. 
The President’s proposals were incor- 
porated in three reorganization or- 
ders. These orders increased the dis- 
ruption of the Department of Labor 
begun by President Roosevelt. The 
Children’s Bureau was transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency and 
only its industrial function left in the 
Department of Labor. The adminis- 
tration of Federal Workmen’s Com- 
pensation was similarly transferred. 

The President wished to place the 
U.S. Employment Service permanent- 
ly in the Department of Labor. This, 
of course, is in accord with American 
Federation of Labor policies. We also 
had hoped that all social insurance 
programs would be administered in 
' the Department of Labor. These pro- 
posals were not approved. These de- 
cisions indicate a trend away from a 
policy of administration of labor law 
by Labor’s own department—from a 
policy that would assure sympathetic 
understanding of lLabor’s problems 
and goals to a policy of “disinterested 
administration by those who have per- 
sonally not known labor problems and 
purposes.” 

To this disruption under the guise 
of reorganization was added Congres- 
sional action taking the Conciliation 
Service out of the Department of La- 
bor and making it an independent 
agency that is quite “free” from sym- 
pathetic understanding of Labor’s in- 
terests and needs. 


To these executive and legislative 
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decisions to handicap workers in get- 
ting administrative justice, Congress 
has used its control over appropria- 
tions in a way that will hamstring 
what was left of the Department of 
Labor, so that services to wage earn- 
ers are greatly curtailed. Yet facts 
as everyone knows are essential to 
peaceful determination of problems. 
The Appropriation Act wipes out the 
remaining functions of the old Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and provides only for 
the enforcement of the child labor 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Law. 

One of the first steps in retrieving 
Labor’s losses in the administrative 
as well as the legislative field should 
be rehabilitation of the Department of 
Labor under a secretary who not only 
has sympathetic understanding of la- 
bor problems but has a concern for 
Labor’s welfare. With present day ex- 
tension of the field of public adminis- 
tration, the danger of development of 
bureaucratic control is proportional to 
the administrator’s lack of wunder- 
standing and failure to provide for 
cooperation with unions and other pri- 
vate organizations. Labor should have 
government recognition in keeping 
with the importance of the services 
rendered and to enable workers to 
have services that would permit them 
to keep step with economic and social 
progress. 


There should also be an end to the 
use of government authority to pro- 
mote the interest of a favored party 
in rival labor contests. We regard as 
serious the unbalanced placement of 
the representatives of factional] inter- 
est in various research capacities in 
the personnel of the Department of 
Labor. Such practices will undermine 
confidence in government services. 


(P. 566) We urge whole-hearted 
concurrence in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that the labor 
services and functions of the govern- 
ment be brought together in one de- 
partment and administered in the in- 
terests of the wage earners. Both 
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Congress and the Executive must be 
made to know Labor regards this de- 
partment as of major importance to 
workers and that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will hold them re- 
sponsible for attempts to disrupt and 
to cripple its work by failure to make 
adequate appropriations. 


(P. 683) The convention Commit- 
tee on Resolutions submitted a special 
report on Res. 200 protesting against 
the emasculation of certain functions 
of the Department of Labor caused by 
the slashing of appropriations by 
Congress. The resolution, and the 
committee report were unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

Through deliberate and restrictive 
legislation limiting its functions and 
unjustified and unwarranted slashes 
in its budget the Department of Labor 
has been emasculated. 

The budget of the Wage and Hour 
and Public’ Contracts Divisions has 
been reduced to the point that even 
by the most diligent efforts of the in- 
adequate staff which the present ap- 
propriation permits it will require 20 
years to make a single inspection of 
each of the establishments covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards and the 
Public Contracts Acts. 


In the face of this obvious result of 
the slash in appropriations the 80th 
Congress enacted a new statute limit- 
ing to two years the period in which 
a violating employer may be held lia- 
ble for the payment of withheld 
wages and overtime due his employ- 
ees; thus essentially granting immu- 
nity to such violating employers who 
may conceal their illegal acts for this 
period of two years. 

The 80th Congress, while enacting 
restrictive legislation against the in- 
terests of all wage earners, and re- 
moving controls on the essentials to 
the barest standards of living, refused 
to increase the minimum wage for 
American wage earners from the pres- 
ent wage of 40 cents an hour, or $16 
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for a work week of 40 hours, in the 
face of skyrocketing prices on food, 
clothing and shelter. 

The 80th Congress, through arbi- 
trary reductions in the budget of the 
United States Employment Service 
made it impossible for this Bureau of 
the Department of Labor to properly 
supervise the vast sums allocated to 
the State Employment Service sys- 
tems or to properly supervise the ac- 
tivities of these State Employment 
Service systems as specifically pro- 
vided in the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933 which created the employment 
service system. 

The 80th Congress, through arbi- 
trary reductions in the budget of the 
Veterans Employment Service, a 
branch of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, compelled the summary 
dismissal of 400 veterans employment 
field assistants whose sole duties were 
to find jobs for veterans of the armed 
forces of the United States. 

This Congress also maliciously 
slashed the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
budget so that it even cannot satis- 
factorily carry on its routine work on 
gathering data on cost of living, 
prices, housing, accidents and other 
important working and living condi- 
tions which are needed to enable a 
factual treatment of these problems 
so important to the life and comfort 
of most Americans. 

These purposes, contained in Public 
Law No. 426 of the 62nd Congress, 
and signed by President William How- 
ard Taft on March 4, 1913, were de- 
clared to be . . . “to foster, promote 
and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to im- 
prove their working conditions, and 
to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” 


Resolution No. 200: 


Resolved—That this convention em- 
phatically endorses the statement of 
President Truman that the 80th Con- 
gress has torn down the United States 
Department of Labor until it no 
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longer can function to properly carry 
out the purposes for which the de- 
partment was founded and contained 
in the Act passed by the Congress 
which created it; and, be it further 

Resolved—That the department be 
restored to its proper and intended 
status, so that it can fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities as required by the Act 
which created it. 


(1948, pp. 259, 476) Res. 74 pro- 
tested against the cuts in appropria- 
tions which curtailed the efficiency 
and service of the Department of La- 
bor with particular reference to sta- 
tistics. The resolution called upon the 
A. F. of L. convention to remind Con- 
gress that the working people of the 
United States will be content with 
nothing less than an adequately staffed 
and financed Department of Labor to 
work in the interests of the working 
people, and further we call upon 
Congress to retransfer to the Depart- 
ment of Labor those functions which 
properly belong to that department 
so that it may do a complete and well 
rounded job on behalf of the working 
people of the country; further, we call 
upon Congress to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to enable the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to give the same fac- 
tual and statistical coverage of labor 
and industrial affairs that it has given 
in the past. 

(1948, pp. 263, 466) Res. 88 pro- 
tested against a progressive weaken- 
ing of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor and the convention unanimously 
adopted the following: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and its affiliated na- 
tional and international unions, urge 
the Congress to restore to the Depart- 
ment of Labor the bureaus, divisions 
and agencies severed from the Depart- 
ment by the 80th Congress, and in ad- 
dition place within the Department of 
Labor all Federal bureaus, divisions 
and agencies established for the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of our coun- 
try, within the Department of Labor, 
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and in addition such new bureaus, di- 
visions and agencies which may be es- 
tablished to aid in fostering, promot- 
ing and developing the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and its affiliated na- 
tional and international unions, apply 
their united influence in urging the in- 
coming Congress to appropriate for 
the Department of Labor, the neces- 
sary funds which will enable it to ade- 
quately discharge the Department’s 
obligations to the wage earners of our 
country, its industries, and the nation 
as a whole. 


(1949, pp. 66, 494) Res. 86: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated na- 
tional and international unions, urge 
the Congress to restore to the Depart- 
ment of Labor the Bureaus, divisions 
and functions severed from it by the 
80th Congress, including the United 
States Conciliation Service, and in ad- 
dition place within the Department of 
Labor all related labor functions of the 
Federal Government properly belong- 
ing to the Department of Labor, and 
be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated na- 
tional and international unions apply 
their united influence to urge the 
President and the Congress to appro- 
priate to the Department of Labor the 
funds necessary to enable it ade- 
quately to carry out its obligations to 
the wage earners of our country, its 
industries, and the Nation as a whole. 

(1954, p. 280) The inadequacy of 
funds appropriated for the adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, was brought out in the report 
of the E.C. The A. F. of L. worked 
unceasingly to prevent cuts in appro- 
priations for the work of the Depart- 
ment, and to overcome efforts made to 
emasculate the Department by trans- 
fer of its functions to other depart- 
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ments of the Government. The E.C. 
report pointed out (page 281): 

Your Council wishes to make clear 
its basic position on the Department 
of Labor. We have no desire to con- 
struct a giant sprawling Government 
Agency with more funds than it can 
properly use. Rather we seek to create 
a department whose functions will be 
administered to the end that men and 
women may work under safety stand- 
ards which protect them to the maxi- 
mum; that the laws of Congress de- 
signed to protect wage earners from 
exploitation due to low wages and long 
working hours will be enforced; that 
the youth of this country will have 
available to it apprentice training of 
the highest quality; and that the 
women who work shall obtain the full- 
est protection which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide. These objectives 
are not measurable in the dollars and 
cents of fiscal budgets and their suc- 
cess can be reflected only in the well- 
being of all American wage earners. 


(P. 578) Your Committee has con- 
sidered carefully the Report of the 
Executive Council on the Department 
of Labor and noted the factual record 
of the Department’s progressive de- 
terioration and increasing ineffective- 
ness. 

At bottom, this deterioration arises 
from budgetary anemia caused by the 
persistent efforts of Congress to pare 
down the operating funds of the one 
Department authorized by law to fos- 
ter and promote the well-being of 
America’s wage earners. In the words 
of the Executive Council, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is truly a “stepchild of 
the Government.” 

Concretely, during the last two 
years the operating funds of the De- 
partment have moved in but one direc- 
tion: downward. But the number of 
American workers—both employed 
and unemployed—has steadily moved 
upward. In addition, changing eco- 
nomic conditions have intensified the 
need for the very programs which the 
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Department is authorized by law to 
administer. Nevertheless, the flow of 
funds has been slowed down to such a 
degree that neither plans for “reor- 
ganization” nor cynical claims of in- 
creased “efficiency” can overcome an 
inadequate budget. Dollars—not good 
intentions—are required to pave the 
way for a Department of Labor worthy 
of that title. 


Common sense indicates what is 
happening to the effectiveness of the 
Department in safeguarding the well- 
being of millions of wage earners. For 
over the past two years the number of 
employees in the Department of Labor 
has dropped almost 20 per cent. Since 
the total number of employees was 
never large, this reckless lay-off pro- 
gram has cut not merely to the bone 
but to the marrow of the Department. 
No basic function of the Department 
has escaped personnel reductions, and 
in particular instances some functions 
have all but been discontinued due to 
the lack of employees. 


Thus, protection of labor standards, 
effective enforcement of the Wage and 
Hour Law, supervision of the unem- 
ployment compensation program, col- 
lection of statistics, protection of 
migratory workers and the promotion 
of international labor relations are all 
suffering from lack of funds to main- 
tain an effective staff. 

Just by way of pinpointing the sig- 
nificance of this over-all condition, 
your Commitee directs your attention 
to the role of the Department in the 
current period of unemployment. Spe- 
cifically, the Department boasts of the 
extension of the benefits of unemploy- 
ment compensation to millions of ad- 
ditional workers. But the Department 
does not simultaneously point out in 
all candor that despite this increase in 
its responsibilities, the operating funds 
of the Bureau of Employment Security 
—charged with supervising the ad- 
ministration of the unemployment 
compensation benefit program for the 
Federal Government—continues to be 
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steadily reduced. This whip-sawing of 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram by extending coverage and si- 
multaneously cutting administrative 
funds bears all the earmarks of that 
ancient practice of weakening a law 
by starving its administration budget 
wise. 


Finally, your Committee directs your 
attention to the fact that there is not 
a single trade unionist in the top eche- 
lon of the Department. Neither the 
Office of the Secretary nor that of the 
Undersecretary and the Assistant Sec- 
retaries is occupied by a trade union- 
ist. This absence of a voice from the 
Trade Union Movement is the key to 
the Department’s ineffectiveness not 
only in opposing policies and legisla- 
tion inimical to all workers, but also 
in proposing genuine programs bene- 
ficial to all wage earners. This ab- 
sence of a voice from the Trade Union 
Movement accounts for the shrill cries 
of the Department for consideration 
of its “good intentions” and its thun- 
derous silence over matters of basic 
principles. It is the considered judg- 
ment of your Committee that in keep- 
ing with the general practice of the 
Federal Government in other Depart- 
ments, the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of Labor should come from the 
best equipped members of the group 
whose interests the Department has 
been authorized by law to foster and 
promote. 


(Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor )—(1947, p. 189) The E.C. 
reported the creation of an Assistant 
Secretary of Labor whose primary in- 
terest is in the field of international 
labor affairs. In order to have the ad- 
vice and experience of trade unions 
operating in this field the Secretary 
of Labor created a joint trade unions 
advisory committee of ten members, 
to which the president of the A. F. 
of L, designated four members to rep- 
resent the Federation. The Council re- 
port stated: 
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In the growing responsibilities of 
our nation in world affairs and in the 
United Nations it is increasingly im- 
portant that a line of responsibility 
should be established for the formula- 
tion of international labor policy for 
the U.S.A. 

Clearly the Department of Labor is 
the logical government agency to for- 
mulate government labor policy with 
knowledge of the facts and experience 
involved, The Department of State is 
responsible for stating foreign policy 
and administering it. Foreign policy 
developed with respect to individual 
nations and collectively for all nations 
through the United Nations must deal 
with many technical problems which 
are the province of our various fed- 
eral administrative departments. 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes the wisest results will be se- 
cured with the greatest economy by 
establishing liaison relations between 
the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Department of Labor, 
Department of Interior, Treasury De- 
partment, etc., so that these various 
Secretaries would have a determining 
influence in deciding policies in fields 
within which they have competence. 
The procedure has every advantage 
over the present policy of setting up 
agencies in the Department of State 
to duplicate work of these Depart- 
ments but without the experience, con- 
tacts, and responsibility which the spe- 
cialized Departments develop through 
administrative functions. 

We urge in the interests of efficiency 
and economy that the State Depart- 
ment develop liaison relations with 
the specialized administrative depart- 
ments so that the development of for- 
eign policy may have the benefit of 
specialized competence. 

(1947, p. 474) We note with ap- 
proval the appointment of such a com- 
mittee so that organized labor may 
put its experience at the service of the 
Department of Labor in development 
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of the Government’s national labor 
policy. 

We recommend concurrence in the 
suggestion of the Executive Council 
that the functional Departments (Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, etc.) be 
given responsibility for developing in- 
ternational as well as national policies 
within their jurisdictions. We concur 
also in the suggestion that the State 
Department establish liaison relations 
with the specialized administrative de- 
partments so as to put their special- 
ized information and experience at the 
service of the Department. 


(1949, p. 144) The E.C. Report cov- 
ering the activities of the Trade Union 
Advisory Committee (Labor Depart- 
ment) during the preceding year con- 
tained the following statement: 

The American Federation of Labor 
actively supports the international 
work of the Department of Labor and 
we have found that the Trade Union 
Advisory Committee is an effective 
body through which our views can be 
presented. We take pleasure in noting 
that this important area of Govern- 
ment activity—international labor af- 
fairs—is developing along the lines 
recomended in the Executive Council’s 
Report of 1947. 

(1949, p. 442) Report and recom- 
mendations of the convention com- 
mittee unanimously adopted as fol- 
lows: 

This committee of the Department 
of Labor has a vital function to per- 
form—to help promote better under- 
standing between our government and 
the Labor movement in the efforts of 
the latter to defend and extend human 
rights and the well-being of the work- 
ing people throughout the world. 

International labor affairs have be- 
come an area of important concern for 
our government especially as a result 
of its extensive interests and responsi- 
bilities in the critical world situation. 
Simultaneously our government’s for- 
eign policy is of increasing import in 
the lives of the working people. Real- 
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izing this, your committee recommends 
that the A. F. of L. representatives 
continue their valuable contributions 
to the work of this body by active par- 
ticipation in its deliberations and de- 
cisions. 


. Children’s Bureau (1948, pp. 245, 463) 
—Res. 42 directed attention to the ac- 
tion of the 80th Congress in curtailing 
the effective work done for the chil- 
dren of the U.S. by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor and 
called upon the A. F. of L. to “con- 
demn the unwarranted and foolish 
economy of the 80th Congress .. . and 
demanding that Congress reestablish 
a revitalized Children’s Bureau and in- 
crease opportunities of the children of 
the U.S.” 


Cost of Living Index (see: Wages, 
1944) 


Labor Statistics—(1933, p. 416) Our 
Federal cost of living statistics are 
most unsatisfactory and inadequate. 
The cost of living index used by the 
Federal Government has not been re- 
vised since 1918. In addition, investi- 
gations have become less thorough 
and more spotty. There exist no Fed- 
eral statistics adequately covering the 
number of employed in the manufac- 
turing industries, the number of days 
worked per week, per month and per 
year, the number of man hours worked 
and the total of weekly, monthly and 
annual amount of wages paid. There 
should be available complete statistics, 
covering the number of days worked 
per week, per month and per year and 
the weekly, monthly and annual wages 
paid to all employes in the non-manu- 
facturing industries and in the service 
of the Federal Government, the sey- 
eral states and all other political sub- 
divisions. The E.C. is directed to have 
a measure or measures introduced 
into the Congress which will provide 
the necessary appropriations to bring 
the Federal Cost of Living Index up to 
date, and for the adequate and more 
comprehensive collection of statistics 
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covering the volume of unemployment, 
the hours of labor, the man hours 
worked and the weekly, monthly and 
yearly amount of wages paid in the 
manufacturing and non-manufactur- 
ing industries and also covering all 
civilian employes of the federal gov- 
ernment, the several states and all 
other political sub-divisions. 


Education Service—(1947, p. 448) 
Protest against the abolishment of the 
Labor Education Service (Division of 
Labor Standards, Dept. of Labor) was 
set forth in Res. 64 which was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention. 
The resolution and convention action 
thereon follow: 

Whereas—The present Congress has 
eliminated the small appropriation for 
the Labor Education Service Branch 
of the Division of Labor Standards, 
and 

Whereas—Union requests for serv- 
ices during the past year clearly dem- 
onstrate the need for the program 
carried on by the Labor Education 
Service Branch, and 

Whereas—There is increasing need 
for bulletins and pamphlets in usable 
form relating to the economic inter- 
ests of union members as workers and 
citizens, as provided through this 
initial educational service program, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled go on record as protesting the 
elimination of this needed service for 
workers within the Department of La- 
bor, and as urging its speedy restora- 
tion on a basis that will enable it to 
issue pertinent information and ma- 
terial that will be of assistance to un- 
ion educational committees and de- 
partments in the carrying on of their 
services to workers. 

The educational extension service 
referred to in this resolution is a pilot 
program or a first step in implement- 
ing the larger program described in 
Resolution No, 63. The successful op- 
eration of this program over a pe- 


riod of several months demonstrated 
clearly the need for a much larger 
service in this field. In his address to 
this convention, Secretary Schwellen- 
bach, of the Department of Labor, re- 
ferred to elimination of this service as 
one of the acts of a budget-cutting 
Congress. 

The Committee recommends that, 
when this program is reestablished, it 
be set up to function directly within 
the office of, and under the supervision 
of, the Secretary of Labor. Such a set- 
up, the Committee feels, would greatly 
strengthen the service of this educa- 
tional program for organized labor. 

Believing that elimination of this 
service to organized labor was entirely 
unwarranted, in terms of the results 
achieved on a relatively small budget, 
the Committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution. 


Labor Extension Service — (1946, 
pp. 530, 531) Resolutions 84 and 91, 
given below, called for A. F. of L. 
suport of legislation establishing a 
Labor Extension Division in the La- 
bor Department. The convention ac- 
tions on the respective resolutions are 
also included: 


Res. 84: 


Whereas — Workers’ education is 
rapidly becoming one of the basic 
functions of the trade union move- 
ment, creating constructive labor 
awareness toward industrial relations, 
community problems and responsibili- 
ties and rights of citizenship, and 


Whereas—The Labor Extension Act 
of 1946 (H.R. 7141) calls for the crea- 
tion within the U.S. Department of 
Labor of a Labor Extension Division, 
establishing a National Labor Advis- 
ory Council on the matter of Labor 
education, and authorizing the appro- 
priation of fixed sums of money to be 
allotted annually to participating 
State universities, land-grant colleges 
and other educational institutions in 
return for which they would make 
available to workers everywhere their 
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educational facilities and resources on 
a systematic and planned basis, there- 
fore be it 

Resolyed—That the 65th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Chicago, Illinois, go on 
record in support of the Labor Exten- 
sion Act of 1946 (H.R. 7141) and in- 
struct the Executive Council to work 
for its passage in the next session of 
Congress. 


H.R. 7141 would provide for a Labor 
Extension Division in the Department 
of Labor to channel the research and 
information data of the Department 
through an extension service created 
in cooperation with the various states. 

The Morrill Act (1862) which made 
grants of money to colleges to enable 
them to serve agriculture and the me- 
chanical arts, has never been imple- 
mented to help workers promote their 
welfare as in the case of farmers. We 
are, therefore, proposing a labor ex- 
tension service through which infor- 
mation and research resources of the 
Department of Labor will link up with 
the State facilities organized by either 
a land grant college or State research 
agencies to provide local unions and 
workers with data, information, and 
consultant services they desire to ad- 
vance their economic interests and so- 
cial welfare. Such relationships and 
services must develop in accord with 
the needs of those served and with 
their cooperation. Such a service would 
give workers the material and tools 
with which to meet their educational 
needs. 

We recommend that the Permanent 
Committee on Education study this 
bill to make sure it conforms with the 
American Federation of Labor’s posi- 
tion that the Federal Government may 
aid local education but control over the 
plans and content must be in the hands 
of those directly concerned. 

Res. 91: 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of ‘.abor in convention at Toronto, 
Canada, October, 1942, adopted a reso- 
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lution supporting a Labor Extension 
Service, through which organized la- 
bor leaders and rank and file members 
may receive much needed educational 
advice and assistance; and which serv- 
ice would parallel other U.S. Govern- 
mental and Educational Services, and 


Whereas— The Labor Legislative 
Conference held in Washington, D. C., 
December, 1945, adopted a resolution 
recognizing the need of development 
of an informed union membership and 
trained competent union leaders, and 
supporting a Labor Education Service 
formulated and administered by the 
U.S. Department of Labor Education 
Advisory Committee, and 


Whereas — The Asheville Confer- 
ence, composed of two thousand A. F 
of L. delegates from the twelve south- 
ern States, adopted a resolution sup- 
porting the above stated action of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Labor Legislative Conference, urging 
each of the twelve southern States to 
follow suit, and 


Whereas—President William Green 
in the June 1946 issue of the Federa- 
tionist, so splendidly and forcibly 
stated our A. F. of L. position on labor 
education in which he said, “In addi- 
tion the Department of Labor should 
have a Labor Extension Service simi- 
lar to the Extension Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture,” and 

Whereas—The Committee for the 
Extension of Labor Education, com- 
posed of approximately thirty out- 
standing national labor leaders, has 
drafted a bill to fully cover the amend- 
ments and proposals set forth above, 
0 eee 

Resolved—That the 65th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
fully indorse the principles written in 
this bill, be it further 

Resolved—That this convention call 
upon President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor to use 
every effort toward its speedy enact- 
ment into law, and be it further 
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Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to all state feder- 
ations of labor urging adoption, and 
support, and that copies be sent to all 
Congressmen and Senators urging 
their support toward the passage of 
same. 

Your committee, while favoring the 
extension of the Labor Department’s 
activities in the field of labor educa- 
tion, cannot give its approval to the 
transferral of any control over labor 
education to the Department of Labor, 
or any other Federal agency. It does 
believe that the Extension Service pro- 
vided for in the resolution is entitled 
to the convention’s support, and with 
this comment your committee recom- 
mends adoption of the resolution. 


(1947, p. 443) Res. 63 called upon 


the A. F. of L. to reiterate its support 
for the immediate establishment of a 
Labor Extension Service. The resolu- 
tion was concurred in and all affiliated 
unions were urged to cooperate in se- 
curing the passage of legislation to 
this end. The resolution follows: 


Whereas—The United States Con- 
gress enacted the Morrill Act on July 
2, 1862, donating public lands to the 
several states and territories to pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of those 
engaged in agriculture and the me- 
chanical arts, and 


Whereas—These land grant colleges 
over the years have not promoted the 
welfare of those engaged in the me- 
chanical arts nor has the Department 
of Labor provided research and tech- 
nical assistance to workers compar- 
able to such services provided by the 
Department of Commerce for employ- 
ers, and 

Whereas—A Labor Extension Serv- 
ice Bill has now been introduced in 
both Houses of Congress (S. 1390 and 
H.R. 4078) to amend the Morrill Act 
making specific provision for research, 
information and educational extension 
services for workers through univer- 
sities, colleges and research agencies, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled reiterate its support for the im- 
mediate establishment of a Labor Ex- 
tension Service to provide research, 
information, and extension services 
to workers throughout the nation 
through the enactment of S. 1890. 


At its 1942 convention in Toronto, 
Canada, the American Federation of 
Labor endorsed a recommendation of 
the Committee on Education favoring 
establishment, in the Federal govern- 
ment of an educational and service 
program for organized labor similar 
to the services provided for employers 
by the Department of Commerce and 
for farmers by the Department of 
Agriculture. This action of the A. F. 
of L. was followed by similar action 
of other groups with the result that S. 
1390 has been introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide 
extensive educational, research and in- 
formational services for organized la- 
bor. The Permanent Committee on 
Education of the A. F. of L. has stud- 
ied, and in some cases changed, S. 
1390. The Committee, therefore, rec- 
ommends concurrence in this resolu- 
tion and urges all affiliated unions to 
cooperate in securing the passage of 
S. 1390. 


(1948, p. 122) S. 1890 (Companion 
Bills H.R. 4078 and H.R. 6202)—To 
broaden the cooperative extension sys- 
tem as established in the Act of May 
18, 1914, and Acts supplementary 
thereto, by providing for cooperative 
extension work between colleges re- 
ceiving the benefits of this Act and 
the Acts of July 2, 1862, and August 
30, 1890, and other qualified colleges, 
universities and research agencies, 
and the United States Department of 
Labor. 


Briefly, the proposal would establish 
in the Department of Labor a Labor 
Extension Service, which would op- 
erate through a cooperative plan be- 
twen the Department, colleges and 
universities, and groups of wage and 


————— ee CCC 
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salary earners requesting the service. 
It is a cooperative extension service 
for workers, which has been found 
practical and helpful by farmers and 
by employers. 

Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor appeared before 
the House and Senate Committees in 
suport of the principle of extension 
service for workers. Labor wants such 
a program; the nation needs it. It 
seems unjustifiable that there should 
be an extension service program for 
agriculture, and that a similar pro- 
gram for labor has not been provided 
by the Federal Congress. 

The success of such a Labor Exten- 
sion Service would, as in the case of 
the Agriculture Extension Service, de- 
pend upon maintaining it on a cooper- 
ative basis with local labor requests 
and proposals initiating all undertak- 
ings. Such an Extension Service would 
provide materials for workers in their 
union activities and educational proj- 
ects. 

(1948, p. 395) Convention approved 
committee recommendation that A. F. 
of L. continue to work for the enact- 
ment of the legislation until it finally 
becomes law. 

(1949, pp. 57, 183, 231, 384) (and 
Res. 60) The American Federation of 
Labor strongly supports the need for 
a Labor Extension Service within the 
Department of Labor and _ whole- 
heartedly endorses the proposal that 
such a service be established as speed- 
ily as possible. However, in the de- 
velopment of this Extension Service it 
is the considered judgment of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
the Department of Labor should as- 
sume the direct responsibility for the 
initiation and direction of any pro- 
posed extension. 

Severil bills concerning this subject 
were introduced in the 81st Congress. 
Most of these bills would place the pri- 
mary emphasis on securing extension 
services through state universities and 
institutions and limit the Department 
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of Labor largely to the supervision of 
state-administered programs. We do 
not favor that type of a Labor Exten- 
sion Service because there are only a 
few universities, if any, that have per- 
sonnel or resources that would permit 
them to do the practical service job 
that is immediately needed. 

In our testimony before the House 
Labor and Education Committee, 
the following recommendations were 
made: 


1. An agency should be established 
within the Department of Labor to 
provide services that will enable work- 
ers to engage in collective bargaining 
more effectively. Collective bargaining 
is understood to include all subject 
matter relating to the problems of the 
worker as a union member and as citi- 
zen, producer, and consumer. Any 
agency set up should provide the fol- 
lowing services: 

1) aid in research 

2) examination of best practices 

based on experience 


3) demonstration and evaluation of 
findings and material issued by 
various governmental agencies 


analysis of local, state and inter- 
national problems in terms of 
the workers’ interest and rela- 
tionship. 

2. The initiative for determining the 
nature and scope of the program 
should come largely from the unions 
themselves. All such services should 
be practical; information and interp- 
retation of data for workers, above 
all, must be practical and develop out 
of the expression of their continuing 
needs as they may be made evident 
through unions and other workers’ or- 
ganizations. It is through dealing with 
specific problems that adults acquire 
more information and understanding 
and share the problems of adult edu- 
cation. 

3. Since the Department of Labor 
was set up to protect and promote the 
interests of workers and wage earn- 


4 
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ers, it is logical that an extension serv- 
ice for workers should be administered 
through that department. The Depart- 
ment of Labor, dealing so directly with 
the material that affects the worker 
so vitally as a worker and as a citizen, 
is in the very best position to develop 
such an extension service on a func- 
tional basis. Moreover, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is in the very best posi- 
tion to draw on other governmental 
agencies for research materials and 
data to supplement the information 
and resources available through its 
own bureaus and agencies. The desir- 
ability of providing educational serv- 
ices of a functional nature through the 
appropriate department is stressed by 
the Hoover Commission’s report on 
education. 


4. Finally, if organized labor is in- 
terested in the establishment of field 
services and demonstration centers, it 
is essential that such services be es- 
tablished as an extension and supple- 
ment to such educational services as 
are being provided through the De- 
partment of Labor and the unions 
themselves, For this reason it seems 
imperative that field offices and dem- 
onstration centers be set up at the 
instance of organized labor groups 
themselves acting in cooperation with 
the Department of Labor. In those in- 
stances where universities, colleges, 
or private research agencies may be 
called in to perform specific services, 
they should be provided on a contract 
basis under such terms as may be ap- 
proved by the Department of Labor 
and the workers making use of such 
services. Orderly development of field 
services and demonstration centers 
will provide the best guarantee against 
haphazard development, the creation 
of competing services and needless ad- 
ministrative overhead. 

(1949, p. 357) This section of the 
Executive Council’s Report advocates 
support of legislation to provide fed- 
eral funds for educational extension 
services for organized labor in the col- 


leges and universities of the United 
States. The purpose of such legisla- 
tion is to provide services for unions 
similar to those provided for the farm- 
ers of the country by the Department 
of Agriculture and for industry by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Legislation, in recent years, to 
provide educational services of this 
kind for trade unions emanated from 
the 1942 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. This convention 
emphasized the fact “that the schools 
belong to all of the people” and that 
“government agencies also belong to 
all of the people, and both universities 
and agencies of the government should 
offer services to the millions of mem- 
bers of organized labor.” 

While strongly recommending serv- 
ices of this kind, the 1942 convention 
also emphasized “the fact that organ- 
ized labor must own and control its 
own educational program.” On this 
same subject, which is a vital consid- 
eration in relation to legislation now 
before Congress, the 1942 convention 
also stated: 

“It is the responsibility of labor to 
educate its own membership in the 


history and principles of organized ~ 


labor. Labor’s request to the univer- 
sities and to state and national govy- 
ernments is that these agencies pro- 
vide facilities for meetings, research 
services, and such information on so- 
cial problems—unemployment, social 
security, war problems, taxation, price 
controls, etc., as labor groups may re- 
quest from time to time. The educa- 
tional program, however, must remain 
in the hands of organized labor and be 
controlled by organized labor.” 

The Report of the Executive Coun- 
cil on this subject indicates the man- 
ner in which these objectives may be 
obtained and outlines the type of edu- 
cational services desired from the gov- 
ernment by the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Resolution No. 60 conforms to the 
same objectives and purposes set forth 
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in the Report of the Executive Coun- 
cil on this subject. 


Your Committee, therefore, recom- 
mends concurrence in this section of 
the Executive Council’s Report and 
Resolution No. 60. 


(1949, pp. 57, 357) Res. 60 pro- 
posed: That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, in October 
1949, urge immediate enactment of 
legislation by the Congress of the 
United States to provide Federal sub- 
sidies for establishing and maintain- 
ing educational services for unions in 
the colleges and universities of the 
United States, and further 


That the American Federation of 
Labor insist that such educational 
services for unions shall be controlled 
by the organized labor movement 
rather than by the State or Federal 
government. 


(P. 384) The American Federa- 
tion of Labor strongly supports the 
need for a Labor Extension Service 
within the Department of Labor and 
wholeheartedly endorses the proposal 
that such a service be established as 
speedily as possible. 

(1950, p. 200) The E.C. reported 
that prior to the convening of the 
Second Session of the 81st Congress, 
conferences were held with officials 
of the Department of Labor upon 
plans for legislation to “bring about 
the long-desired Labor education in- 
formational service ... (It was) ex- 
plained that organized labor desires 
such service to be administered cen- 
trally through the Department of 
Labor, but operated on a decentralized 
basis by states. 

(P. 235) Since 1942, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has endorsed 
bills to establish a Labor Extension 
Service by Act of Congress. Unfortu- 
nately, the earlier study and draft 
bills were prepared by an outside com- 
mittee in which the A. F. of L. was 
not asked to participate. The great 
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emphasis on formal class programs in 
the field of workers education ignored 
our experience. We have learned also, 
through practical experience, that un- 
ions must retain the initiative and ad- 
ministrative control of their educa- 
tional programs. While we believe that 
it is good that our unions in their edu- 
cational programs should cooperate 
with colleges, universities, and inter- 
ested civic groups in the community, 
in conducting forums and studies on 
subjects of mutual interest, we know 
that union education takes place in 
unions and through union problems. 
Our primary and immediate concern 
for this purpose is more information 
freely accessible to the unions. 

Growing realization that the success 
of the program depends upon a “sery- 
ice approach” rather than upon a for- 
mal class approach led the Federa- 
tion’s Committee on Education to ask 
that provision be made in the Depart- 
ment of Labor for a Labor Extension 
Service rather than for a workers edu- 
cation program. We recommend legis- 
lation to establish and promote, in and 
through the Department of Labor, a 
Labor Extension Service Program 
through which the initiative of the 
unions would be encouraged and their 
own research and development pro- 
grams aided by the services available 
to them for informational purposes 
through governmental and private 
agencies. 


(P. 427) This section of the 
Executive Council’s Report describes 
legislative attempts in recent years to 
secure federal funds for providing 
educational services for union work- 
ers similar to the services provided by 
the federal government for farmers 
and those engaged in industrial and 
commercial pursuits. At its 1942 con- 
vention in Toronto, Canada, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor recom- 
mended the establishment of a federal 
program of labor extension service. 
While making this important recom- 
mendation, the A. F. of L. called at- 
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tention to the fact that federal sup- 
port for workers education should 
never mean federal control of the edu- 
cation of workers, but that organized 
labor should always control its own 
education program. This is a principle 
of vital importance in the present 
world emergency, since government 
control of trade unions is a basic part 
of the totalitarian philosophy. Never 
was there a time when it was more 
vitally important that free trade un- 
ions remain free. 


In legislation which was drafted 
following the declaration of the A. F. 
of L. on this subject in 1942, organized 
labor was given only representation 
on committees to prepare labor’s edu- 
cation program but did not have con- 
trol of the program. Under some of 
the proposed legislation organized la- 
bor would have surrendered its educa- 
tion program to the state and to uni- 
versities controlled by the state. The 
A. F. of L. could do nothing else than 
oppose legislation which involved this 
dangerous threat of state control of 
labor’s education program, It is the 
considered judgment of your com- 
mittee that organized labor should 
continue to attempt to secure labor ex- 
tension services for workers, but that 
such legislation must provide that la- 
bor shall determine its own education 
program. It should be the function of 
government to provide such facilities 
and services as organized labor may 
request and approve in working out 
its own education program. 

The wisdom of the A. F. of L. in de- 
manding that organized labor shall 
control its own education program is 
emphasized by the fact that in many 
instances where so-called labor-man- 
agement courses have been established 
in universities, the point of view of 
management has been so stressed that 
the courses have actually become anti- 
labor. In some cases strong pressure 
has been brought by “big business” to 
eliminate those courses in universities 
which present the true objectives and 


accomplishments of the organized la- 
bor movement. In future legislation 
organized labor must see to it that 


control of labor education programs. 


remains in the hands of the labor 
movement itself. 


Labor Standards Bureau—(1948, p. 
264, 466) Res. 91 was unanimously 
adopted reaffirming the action of pre- 
vious conventions: 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
affirm all of its previous endorsements 
of the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
and request the officers of its affiliated 
national and international unions to 
give their active cooperation, and do 
all that lies within their power to as- 
sist the Bureau of Labor Standards in 
its work, and by so doing protect the 
lives and the limbs and health of their 
membership. 


(1949, pp. 65, 493) Res. 81. 


Whereas—Good labor standards in 
modern industrial society are not only 
a basic safeguard to the well-being of 
wage earners but also materially con- 
tribute to the efficiency of production, 
and 


Whereas—Such minimum standards 
established by law and industrial prac- 
tice are the only protection afforded 
millions of unorganized workers and 
further safeguard the standards won 
by unions in free collective bargaining 
with management, and 


Whereas— The Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U.S, Department of Labor, 
is the Government arm engaged in 
promoting such standards for the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents and oc- 
cupational disease, the extension of 
sound workmen’s compensation laws, 
the regulation of wages, hours, indus- 
trial homework and child labor, ade- 
quate employment and educational op- 
portunities for young workers, and the 
extension of these and similar labor 
standards both in this country and 
abroad, and 


Whereas—These efforts to save the 
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lives, limbs and health of workers, to 
safeguard the security of their fami- 
lies and to further the well being of 
both, merit the active support and co- 
operation of the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated national and 
international unions for the benefit of 
their members, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
affirm all its previous endorsements of 
the Bureau of the Labor Standards 
and request the officers of its affiliated 
unions, dedicated to the extension of 
sound working conditions for their 
members, to continue and expand their 
support and active cooperation with 
the Bureau. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics—(1942, 
p. 674) The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor has 
been requested by the Congress of the 
United States to make a continuous 
study of post-war labor problems. The 
Chief of the Bureau has, therefore, 
communicated with President Green 
and asked him to appoint a committee 
of labor representatives to advise with 
the Bureau, and the invitation was ac- 
cepted. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
also asks all International and Na- 
tional Unions and state and city cen- 
tral bodies to keep in touch with its 
post-war work. The Bureau will be 
glad to send information and, if ne- 
cessary, also field workers to help the 
unions establish their own post-war 
committees to educate their members 
on post-war problems, 

Your Committee recommends that 
all affiliated bodies cooperate in this 
reconstruction program of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
(1944, pp. 41, 472) 


Whereas—Cost of living statistics 
as compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, have become a factor in 
wage controls as administered by Fed- 
eral Government agencies, and 
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Whereas—Even prior to the institu- 
tion of governmental controls as a re- 
sult of the present war emergency, 
such statistics formed the basis of 
wage controls in many agreements be- 
tween industry and labor, and 

Whereas—Serious deficiencies in the 
data content of the Bureau of Labor 
Statisties Index was disclosed by the 
report of the Labor members of the 
President’s Committee on the Cost of 
Living, and 

Whereas—The reconcilement of this 
index by the incorporation of such de- 
ficiencies discloses that this index, in 
its present form, fails completely in 
reflecting the magnitude of the actual 
rise in the cost of living, thereby de- 
stroying any confidence which organ- 
ized labor may have had in the index 
as an instrument to be used in wage 
controls and adjustments, and 


Whereas—The restoration of this 
lost confidence on the part of organ- 
ized labor in the adequacy and relia- 
bility of the index is essential if the 
index is to serve a useful purpose in 
relation to collective bargaining, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby requests that 
labor personnel, appointed by labor, 
be made a vart of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to assist in determining the 
policy, as well as the compilation of 
data content for the BLS Cost of Liy- 
ing Index and, be it further 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the 
United States, and to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

(1947, p. 678) The importance of 
adequate government statistical serv- 
ice was presented for the considera- 
tion of the A. F. of L. through Res. 
186, unanimously adopted as follows: 

Whereas—It is recognized that the 
maintenance of economic prosperity 
and full employment require a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the forces 
affecting our economy, and 
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Whereas—It is recognized that in- 
dustrial peace can only be maintained 
when the full facts concerning the eco- 
nomic and working conditions of the 
worker are publicly known, and 


Whereas—It has been the function 
of the U.S. Government, through its 
various departments and agencies, 
particularly the Department of Labor, 
to make available to the public impar- 
tial facts and information concerning 
the economic status of workers, and 


Whereas—The past session of the 
Eightieth Congress has drastically and 
unreasonably cut the appropriations 
necessary to carry on these govern- 
mental functions therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention, as- 
sembled, demand that Congress recog- 
nize the need for full and complete 
economic and statistical facts and 
other research information by appro- 
priating adequate money to the vari- 
ous government agencies charged with 
collecting and dispensing this infor- 
mation, and be it further 


Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil insist upon an adequate appropria- 
tion for the Department of Labor and 
its various Bureaus in order that the 
Department may carry out its statu- 
tory function of improving and de- 
veloping the welfare of the wage earn- 
ers in the United States, of improving 
their working conditions and of ad- 
vancing their opportunities for profit- 
able employment. 


(1948, pp. 268, 466) Res. 89 di- 
rected attention to the importance of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, par- 
ticularly to wage earners and re- 
quested the convention to give hearty 
approval to the work accomplished in 
the past by the Bureau, and to pledge 
support to strengthen the functions of 
the bureau. 


(1949, pp. 66, 494) Through Res. 85 
the A. F. of L. resolved that “vigor- 
ous efforts be made to obtain from 
the Congress of the U.S. sufficient ap- 


propriations to enable the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to conduct each year 
surveys of wages by occupation in all 
of the more important industries in 
representative large and medium sized 
communities located in all parts of the 
country; and conduct each year sur- 
veys of wages by occupation in major 
industries that are located predomi- 
nantly outside of urban areas.” 


(Pp. 66, 498) Res. 84: The con- 
vention gave hearty approval to 
the work being carried on by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and pledged 
to do what lies within its power to 
strengthen the function of the Bureau. 


Trade Union Advisory Committee— 
(1950, p. 504) In commenting on the 
annual report of the role being played 
by A. F. of L. representatives in the 
functions and activities of this agency 
of the Labor Department, the conven- 
tion unanimously approved the follow- 
ing convention committee statement: 

Never before was it so urgent for 
our labor movement and government 
to cooperate heartily and effectively in 
the extension and expansion of decent 
working and living conditions and the 
promotion of human rights on a world 
scale. 

In view of the increasingly aggres- 
sive challenge of totalitarian despot- 
ism to our free society and American 
way of life, your Committee recom- 
mends the furtherance of the above- 
noted cooperation through the A. F. 
of L. representatives. 


Labor’s Bill of Rights (See: World 
Peace, Labor’s Attitude) 


Labor Disputes, Definition (See: 
American Furniture Co. Case) 


Labor-Industry Conference (War) 
(1942, p. 184) The President of the 
A. F. of L. was asked to designate six 
representatives to serve with repre- 
sentatives of industry and an equal 
number of representatives from the 
C.I.0. to recommend a policy under 
which stoppages in war work should 
cease for the duration of the war. 


, 
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The three groups were able to agree 
upon three principles but the employ- 
ers proposed a fourth upon which 
Labor could not concur. To avoid a2 
deadlock, the President conferred with 
the management and labor groups and 
decided that the three principles upon 
which there was unity were adequate 
for the initiation of a program. They 
were: 

1. There would be no strikes. 

2. A War Labor Board would be set 
up. 

3. All grievances should be sub- 
mitted to the War Labor Board for 
adjustment. 

Labor Laws, Sound Administration 
of—(1940, pp. 137-38, 502-3) The 
Council Report says: 

“We must not however, permit the 
enlarged field of labor legislation to 
crowd out collective bargaining or to 
dominate the activities of organized 
labor.” 


The Council further says: 


“Tabor demands that government 
agencies charged with the administra- 
tion of labor legislation, be so organ- 
ized and staffed that they may serve, 
not dictate or pervert Labor’s inter- 
ests.” 


As organized labor has been active 
in shaping the substance of labor leg- 
islation, unquestionably it should be 
represented in the personnel of the 
boards or commissions created to ad- 
minister the law, and also upon all ad- 
visory councils which may be estab- 
lished. 

As Labor and management are di- 
rectly affected by the administration 
of such legislation, and a public in- 
terest is established, advisory councils 
should be composed of bona fide repre- 
sentatives of Labor, of management 
and the public, these representatives 
should be composed of bona fide repre- 
represent instead of by the represen- 
tatives of government. 


We have every reason and every 


right to demand that in every instance 
where an advisory council is estab- 
lished, that labor representatives be 
officially designated by the American 
Federation of Labor and our State 
Federations and Central Labor Bodies 
as may be appropriate. 

There is a necessity for the serv- 
ices of technically trained experts but 
their services should be confined to 
assisting in the preparation of infor- 
mation requiring technical research. 
We imsist that those having the high- 
est of technical requirements are not 
for that reason equipped to deal with 
the human problems arising between 
employers and employed, and that 
only those having this practical ex- 
perience should hold responsible ad- 
visory or administrative positions in 
connection with the administration of 
labor legislation. 

Your committee is also convinced 
that the Civil Service examination sys- 
tem must be reorganized so that due 
recognition will be given to the prac- 
tieal experience possessed by many 
wage earners. 

Your committee calls attention to 
constant changes in Civil Service re- 
quirements established by the Federal 
Civil Service Commission which pre- 
eludes competent and experienced 
trade unionists from many positions 
under the government. 


Altogether too frequently those pos- 
sessing only academic qualifications 
are given positions which by the very 
importance of the work requires the 
employment of those with long and 
practical experience in such affairs. 

We have witmessed the rapid ex- 
tension of Civil Service requirements 
which are evidently intended to pre- 
clude the employment of trade union- 
ists on the ground that they do not 
possess academic degrees. This is a 
tendency which must be overcome if 
organized labor is to have the repre- 
sentation to which it is entitled, and 
for which it is fully qualified in the 
administration of laws affecting labor. 
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Labor’s League for Human Rights 
(see: Relief Activities and Accom- 
plishments, 1944) 


United Nations Relief Fund—(1942, 
p. 634) The labor movement of Amer- 
ica has not remained indifferent to the 
cries of help from our afflicted and 
tortured fellow men in the Old World. 
Our unions, particularly those which 
retained closer ties and relations with 
the labor movement in Europe, re- 
sponded magnificently with material 
and moral help for the unfortunate 
victims of Nazi brutality. In the past 
half-dozen years substantial sums 
were raised for war sufferers in the 
devastated European lands, distrib- 
uted by responsible American and 
British labor agencies to the most 
needy and most affected groups. Con- 
siderable sums also have been ad- 
vanced through reliable labor chan- 
nels for underground anti-Nazi activ- 
ities in places where sparks of re- 
bellion could be ignited and fostered 
to the greatest discomfort of the 
common enemy. 

Even more important has been the 
spiritual value of this aid, the con- 
stant prodding of our national con- 
science toward the realization of the 
Nazi abominations and their blight- 
ing effect upon the civilization of 
which we, on the American continent, 
are an inseverable part. The revela- 
tions of Nazi cruelties and of the re- 
lentless Nazi hatred for democracy 
and human liberties, has served to 
open the eyes of millions of Ameri- 
cans to the inevitability of the com- 
ing struggle and to begin prepara- 
tions for that fateful conflict. ... 
despite the tremendous preoccupation 
with the prosecution of the war, we 
would be remiss of our complete duty 
and would fall short of the demands 
of our great tradition in the labor 
movement, were we to forget even in 
these crucial days the utter tragedy 
and the bitter fate of the millions in 
the devastated and occupied lands 
who are struggling helplessly in the 


clutches of the aggressors. Relief, in 
various forms is still possible for 
many of them, and the dependable 
trade union and general agencies can 
still be depended on to reach them 
with some assistance. 

Still closer at home, and containing 
as great an appeal and imposing upon 
us in the labor movement a command- 
ing obligation, is the problem of giv- 
ing every possible aid and comfort to 
our men in the fighting forces in every 
part of the world, and to the fighting 
men of our allies in the United Na- 
tions. This aid and comfort to our 
sailors, soldiers and fliers is a prac- 
tical job which requires funds and 
material means for its realization. 


For this great and noble purpose, 
our trade union movement has formed 
the United Nations Relief Fund, of 
which the secretary of your Commit- 
tee on Resolutions is the chairman, 
and which is attached to the Labor 
League for Human Rights, of which 
William Green, our president, is hon- 
orary chairman, and George Meany, 
our secretary-treasurer, is honorary 
secretary. The work of this relief 
fund is being carried on in agreement 
and in conjunction with all the out- 
standing national service-rendering 
organizations, including the Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, Inc., the 
British, Russian and Chinese Relief 
Association, the Army and Navy Re- 
lef Funds, the American Red Cross 
and like organizations. We are con- 
fident this work will redound to the 
everlasting credit of the trade union 
movement, and therefore merits the 
approval and the fullest support and 
cooperation of all Labor and of all 
labor and trade unions. 


Labor’s League for Human Rights, 
United Nations Relief Fund has been 
formed to help mobilize organized la- 
bor in the fight against tyranny and 
barbarism, to extend all possible aid 
to our allies of the United Nations, 
to the boys in our own armed services, 
to underground movements fighting 
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the Axis Powers at the constant risk 
of lives on many fronts, and as well 
to bring relief to the countless vic- 
tims of Nazism, Fascism and of Ja- 
panese imperialism. 


Affiliated unions and their members 
are strongly urged to render every 
possible support in carrying forward 
the program of Labor’s League for 
Human Rights, United Nations Relief, 
in the building up of a unified pro- 
gram of relief and aid to all fighters 
against the Axis Powers through 
their Community and War Chests 
where they exist, or through Labor’s 
own organization where no Commu- 
nity or War Chest exists. 


Of equal significance to us in the 
American labor movement is the con- 
stant duty devolving upon us unre- 
mittingly to serve notice, through 
our own government and through the 
councils of the United Nations, upon 
the Nazi conquerors and tormentors 
of Europe and Asia that we maintain 
an unforgettable record of each of 
their crimes and bloody misdeeds; 
that we shall hold them to merciless 
responsibility for the millions of 
butchered civilians in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Holland, Yugo- 
slavia, Luxembourg and all other sub- 
jugated lands; that we shall demand 
an accounting for the millions of 
Jews destroyed in cold blood in the 
Nazi-built ghettos of Eastern Europe; 
that we shall demand and obtain a 
reckoning for the countless enslaved 
children and dishonored and mutilated 
women, and for the numberless lives 
of innocent hostages snuffed out by 
Nazi shooting squads all over Europe. 


We shall demand an accounting 
from them for the lives of labor men 
and women, for the murdered trade 
union leaders and workers, the first 
victims of their barbarities. The 
blustering Nazi bullies cannot be 
reminded too often of their eventual 
doom when the day of reckoning is at 
hand. 
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And for this day of reckoning the 
labor movement of America, along 
with all the constructive forces of the 
world, may well prepare spiritually in 
advance. The day when hostilities 
will end and the problems of recon- 
struction and restoration of economic 
and civilian life will be upon us, 
should not find us unprepared for 
that great task. The labor move- 
ment, which today is ready to sacri- 
fice its all for victory, should not be 
denied its rightful place in the coun- 
cils for a constructive and durable 
peace. The idealism, the vigor and 
the vision of our movement should 
make its greatest contribution to the 
molding of a post-war world that will 
make impossible the repetition of the 
blunders, the inequalities and the big- 
otries which brought about this world- 
wide holocaust. 

Today we are building for war and 
for victory. Tomorrow, after the war, 
a greater, stronger and more enlight- 
ened labor movement representing the 
entire gainfully employed population 
of our country, matured and tested in 
the crucible of this unparalleled glob- 
al conflict, will begin building for 
peace. The common struggle for com- 
mon aims and in alliance with other 
nations, in other lands and upon other 
continents, will have taught us the 
greatest lesson of tolerance and un- 
derstanding in all our history. It will 
teach us the invaluable lesson of true 
human quality and equality, as dem- 
onstrated on the fields of battle by 
the Chinese, the British, the Russians, 
the Poles, and the French and those 
of all other nations large and small. 

It is fitting for the labor movement. 
which has pioneered in countless ef- 
forts of social endeavor, to be in the 
van of spiritual preparedness for the 
post-war period. This post-war new 
world, half-weary and _ half-ruined, 
will call upon America for help in re- 
construction. America’s contribution 
to this rehabilitation can and should 
be of as great historic significance at 
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its part in attaining victory over the 
forces of darkness and_ barbarity 
which today are still engulfing the 
world. 

(An Epochal Year)—(1945, p. 23) 
Through Labor’s League for Human 
Rights we have given a helping hand 
to trade union leaders in resistance 
movements in Europe and to efforts 
to restore free trade unions in former 
Axis countries. Our major concern in 
the field of international relations is 
to provide a rallying center for those 
workers and unions devoted to a dem- 
ocratic way of life. 


(1946, p. 600) Res. 191: 


Whereas—The Labor League for 
Human Rights, created by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, has initiated 
and encouraged voluntary contribu- 
tions during the war years of more 
than $140,000,000 from American 
trade unionists to local Community 
Chests, National War Fund and the 
National American Red Cross, and 


Whereas—The Labor League for 
for Human Rights has sponsored and 
developed the plan through which al- 
most 10,000 A. F. of L. trade union 
members have been given positions of 
responsibility and authority on im- 
portant committees and boards of di- 
rectors of health, welfare and relief 
organizations named above, and 


Whereas—The Labor League for 
Human Rights has conducted an over- 
seas labor relief program in excess of 
$10,000,000 to bring foodstuffs, medi- 
cal supplies, rehabilitation centers and 
workers’ rest homes to the war-dey- 
asted areas throughout the world, 
and 

Whereas—The Labor League for 
Human rights in this peace-time pe- 
riod will advance its full support to 
the final campaign of the USO and in 
developing to the maximum Commu- 
nity Chest programs in the field of 
voluntary health and welfare pro- 
grams throughout the United States 
by cooperating with the Labor-Em- 
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ployee Participation Department of 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
through officially designated staff rep- 
resentatives in said department, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Sixty-fifth Con- 
vention assembled, hereby endorses 
the past record and accomplishments 
of the Labor League for Human 
Rights, A. F. of L., commends its sup- 
port of this final USO campaign as 
well as its future work with Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, Inc., for the 
fullest support and assistance by 
every member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and recommends that 
the Labor League consider calling up- 
on local community chests in indus- 
trial communities to employ officially 
designated A. F. of L. staff represent- 
atives to further the program within 
the community, and, be it further 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
looks to the Labor League for Human 
Rights, A. F. of L., as its guide and 
advisor in bringing greater advan- 
tages in the field of voluntary health, 
welfare and recreation to every Amer- 
ican community. 


Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion (LLPE) (also see: Political)— 
(1948, p. 65) A detailed report on the 
organization of Labor’s League for 
Political Education was submitted to 
the convention. The league was set 
up to meet the requirements of the 
Taft-Hartley Law which prohibited 
the use of contributions or expendi- 
tures for any political purpose by a 
union as such. As a consequence, it 
was necessary that the league be es- 
tablished as an independent organiza- 
tion and financed by voluntary con- 
tributions of the A. F. of L. members 
and their friends. 

(P. 422) The convention committee 
submitted a report on this section of 
the E.C. Report which was unani- 
mously approved as follows: 


SESE (PRL a ae ee 
and retarded Our cforts to msi 
respect for democracy and freedom 
im the hearts of workers of every land 


To the peoples of forcigm coumirics 
tis electiem was 2 greai demonsira- 
fiom of the witaltty amd ability of 2 
free people te chamge ther govern 
ment when their democratically chosen 


[ii ES ea ay 
diated im this country kas kad 2 re 
markable and imspirimg effect upon 
the morale of the common people of 
the world. 

As 2 comsequence of the part played 
by Americar trade unionists im achiev- 
ing this victory, 2 great responsibeliiy 
is placed upom our showders Thiz 
eleciiom Was 2 vindicaiiom and 2 yote 
of comidence im Labor's lesiziive 
and econemic policy. We musi now 
prove equal to the comfidence and trust 
Dlaced im us by the American people 
We must, by our conduct, meri com 
timmeusly the comfdemce amd goed will 
manifested im US im our cause 2nd @ 
Today m Washimgim ihere are 
many high level policy-making 2gem- 
Ges amd commitices which amxusiy 
seek the advice and participaiiom of 
Labor. Tt has beem difeult 2i iimmes 
fe get ow most 2hle leaders io come 
te Washimeiom and iake part m ihe 
formulation ef aur policies: boi de- 
mestic and foreign We must meet 
fully, adequately and intelligent 
lees Seeks eeaeineaaiigieiaieian ait 
fmence im public life placed upom as 

Your commiiice is graiifed with 
the decisiom reached by ithe National 
Comumitiee of Labor’s League fer Pe- 
litieal Edeeaiiom fo mammiam ithe 
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league as a strong, virile, effective 
organization and on a permanent 
basis at a national, state and local 
level. In our judgment, the league 
was well advised that its principle ob- 
jective was to serve as an informa- 
tional and educational institution for 
the purposes set forth in its declara- 
tions; that lobbying is not to be en- 
gaged in and that its educational ac- 
tivities will at all times conform to 
the legislative policies of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


We are particularly pleased that 
the league has distinguished between 
educational and direct political activi- 
ties and that funds solicited and re- 
ceived for the next fourteen months 
are to be allocated solely to the edu- 
cational efforts set forth and that the 
Administrative Committee is charged 
with the responsibility of further ef- 
fectuating the affairs of the league so 
as to safeguard its activities from 
every point of view, that of our trade 
unions and their members and as well 
advance efficiently and effectively the 
objectives of the league to the fullest 
possible extent. 


It is our hope that every national 
and international union will render 
full financial and moral support to 
this important undertaking. The con- 
tribution of ten cents (10c) per mem- 
ber unanimously requested by the 
national committee is a small sacri- 
fice compared to the great benefits 
that will be the inevitable reward of 
our enlightened citizenry. 


Let us learn by the lessons of the 
past. Let us not again repeat our 
mistakes of old. As workers and as 
citizens let us participate to the full 
in our political as well as our social, 
industrial, labor and public affairs. 
After all, the great mass of wage 
earners, small salaried employes, agri- 
cultural workers and all of their de- 
pendents constitute the overwhelming 
electorate of our land. It is to artic- 
ulate their needs and wants—their 
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hopes and aspirations, that the league 
is formed. To safeguard and advance 
a free and democratic government re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people, 
it is imperative we have a free and 
democratic trade union movement and 
the active participation of all in the 
molding of liberal and forward look- 
ing governmental and public policies 
and in the selection and election of 
men to public office to carry them 
into effect. 


Hail to Labor’s League for Political 
Education! 


(P. 444) The Convention Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report sub- 


mitted the following statement on 
LLPE which was adopted: 


Since this section of the Executive 
Council’s Report was submitted to this 
Committee there has been a report 
made on Labor’s League for Political 
Education. The overwhelming enthu- 
siasm with which the delegates to this 
convention accepted the report is in 
itself the fullest testimony on how we 
all feel in regard to continuing this 
work. We recommend, therefore, that 
the action taken here at the meeting 
of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, to make this work a permanent 
function of our organization, be con- 
firmed by this convention. 


The splendid record of action ac- 
complishments achieved by Labor’s 
League for Political Education shows 
the urgency for not only continuing it, 
but for expanding and developing it. 


The enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Law at a time when Labor’s economic 
strength was higher than it had ever 
been before in our country’s history is 
proof of what indeed is axiomatic to- 
day: Economic strength of a free 
trade union must be maintained and 
implemented by political as well as 
economic action. Political and econom- 
ic action supplement each other in a 
democratic industrial nation. The 
magnificent, economically strong, Typ- 
ographical Union, for example, found 
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itself facing a death sentence from a 
political power bent upon destroying 
this Union. It is only through the de- 
feat of the political power used against 
us that this Union will maintain and 
increase their economic strength. 

It is good to note that Labor’s 
League for Political Education will 
carry on; unfettered soon, we hope 
and expect, by the anti-social limita- 
tions placed on it by Taft-Hartley. 

Your Committee would express 
thanks to LLPE for its magnificent 
work, and to the thousands of trade 
unionists throughout the country who 
worked with and through the League 
to accomplish its purpose. 

It is to be hoped that upon the re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Law and of 
all other anti-labor legislation at the 
national and state level that we shall 
frankly conduct a political league. We 
must be mindful of the tremendous 
importance of the educational pro- 
gram of such a league in a long term 
approach. If our political activity is to 
be sound and effective the League 
must conduct a continuous educational 
program through which, in coopera- 
tion with the Workers Education Bu- 
reau, the Research Department and 
Legislative Committee of the A. F. of 
L. and the Education Committee of 
International, State and City Central 
Bodies as well as of the A. F. of L. 
itself, our members and all other citi- 
zens may be kept continuously fully 
informed on current problems on 
which issues are based and on the 
means and methods through which our 
free trade union movement proposes 
to face these problems. 

The foundation has been laid for a 
tremendous, socially alert, articulate 
political force in America. 

We offer deep thanks to those who 
have made this rich beginning pos- 
sible and practical. We express our 
gratitude, and to all our members of 
the Federation we say, “Carry On.” 

We are confident that the program 
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adopted by the League will have the 
full cooperation of the leaders and 
members of the A. F. of L. and re- 
vitalize the political as well as the 
economic strength of our movement. 


(1949, pp. 46, 487) Res. 30, unani- 
mously concurred in, instructed the 
E.C. to make the League for Political 
Education more representative and 
much more active in political cam- 
paigns. The committee recommenda- 
tion stated: 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be concurred in to the 
end that the political structure of each 
state, county or city, be thoroughly 
covered by Labor’s League for Polit- 
ical Education, and that the greatest 
possible local, personal activity be 
attained. 

(1950, pp. 29, 475) Res. 23 pro- 
posed a method of raising funds for 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion: 

Whereas—The 80th Congress en- 
acted a bill that would completely de- 
stroy Labor if fully administrated 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act, and 


Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor in its 65th Annual Conven- 
tion founded the Labor League for 
Political Education through volun- 
tary contributions to be used to carry 
out the philosophy of Samuel Gomp- 
ers to aid our friends and defeat our 
enemies, and 


Whereas—The contributions have 
not been sufficient to amply carry on 
the work throughout the United 
States, and 


Whereas—The State of Oregon and 
likewise the State of Washington has 
created a five and 10 dollar club to 
raise additional funds to carry out 
the legislative work for those two 
states, and 

Whereas—The intent of the LLPE 
was to raise money to support and 
defend national legislation because 
the Taft-Hartley Act prohibited the 
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use of funds from local treasuries for 
national political purposes, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention, while in 
session, go on record creating a vol- 
untary $10.00 club (contributions by 
all American Federation of Labor 
paid officials and others), on the na- 
tional basis and that the funds con- 
tributed will be relayed to Joseph 
Keenan’s office to carry on the work 
as originally intended by the LLPE 
and the national office of the LLPE 
will use the same button as now used, 
but will identify it by having a color 
likeness to the letters on the button 
circling the edge of the entire button. 

The convention referred the resolu- 
tion to the Administrative Committee 
of LLPE. 


(1952, pp. 285, 521) The activities 
of our Labor’s League for Political 
Education are supported by voluntary 
contributions of our members and 
friends. At this decisive time, it is 
vital that maximum cooperation be 
extended by all of our affiliates in 
calling upon the membership to con- 
tribute financially toward making the 
work and the services of the league 
effective. Friends of Labor must be 
returned to public office and its en- 
emies and opponents defeated. This 
can be done only with the full knowl- 
edge of the candidates’ records and 
on the basis of clear explanation of 
the issues involved. It is up to every 
trade unionist to support and assist 
in the activities of the league to this 
end. 

We stress that the expanded ac- 
tivities of the league in carrying on 
political education must carry be- 
yond the coming election. The organ- 
ized and richly financed campaign of 
reactionary interests to abridge the 
rights of workers, to limit their op- 
portunities and to cripple trade un- 
ionism, will be pressed against Labor 
in Congress, in the state legislatures 
and all political bodies throughout the 
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land. This drive must not only be met 
and overcome, but turned back by 
positive and militant support of can- 
didates and issues from the broad 
ranks of organized labor. 


We commend the officers of the 
league and its Administrative Com- 
mittee for the excellent services they 
have rendered and ask for intensified 
support of its work. 


(1953, pp. 332, 684) In the three 
national elections since Labor’s League 
for Political Education was formed 
the effectiveness of our political pro- 
gram has been clearly demonstrated. 
In spite of General Hisenhower’s per- 
sonal sweep of the presidential con- 
test in 1952, Labor’s friends fared 
much better than would ordinarily be 
expected. We held our own in the 
Senate and lost only eighteen friends 
in the House. Compared to the 83 
friends we had in the House in 1947, 
we now have more than 160. Com- 
pared to the 25 friends we had in the 
Senate in 1947 we now have 38. The 
precincts where reside the largest 
proportion of A. F. of L. members, 
turned out the heaviest vote for the 
Presidential candidate we supported, 
Adlai Stevenson, in the last election. 


The professional politicians know 
these facts even though some of our 
own members may be unaware of 
them. A strong showing by friends 
of the working people is more impor- 
tant than ever before in the forth- 
coming Congressional elections, 


It is a trade union responsibility 
and civic duty for every A. F. of L. 
member to support his Labor’s League 
for Political Education, to become ac- 
quainted with the issues, to become 
qualified to vote and then to vote for 
friends of Labor on election day. 


(1955, p. 310) A brief report on the 
work of LLPE was included in the 
report of the E.C., concluding: 


The battle for a liberal Congress 
never ends, It is a year ’round task. 
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Every trade union member and 
every unit of Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education must battle hard, 
effectively and intelligently in the 
months to come if they are to get 
legislation that will do the greatest 
good for the greatest number of our 
citizens. 


The foes of trade unionists have 
opened a new line of attack through 
politics and legislation. 


Trade unionists can attain progres- 
sive legislative goals once they have 
marshaled their political power that 
by nature lies in the vast membership 
of the labor movement. 


Every cent contributed voluntarily 
to Labor’s League is spent only after 
long and careful consideration at 
times and places where it will do the 
most good—and for candidates who, 
in the judgment of state and local 
leagues, will do the most good for the 
most people. 


Labor-Management Conference (see: 
Collective Bargaining, 1945) 


Labor - Management Cooperation — 
(1940, pp. 342-346) At the invitation 
of the A. F. of L., the convention was 
addressed by Otto S. Beyer, a member 
of the National Mediation Board and 
a recognized authority on the subject 
of union-management cooperation. 
Mr. Beyer outlined briefly the effec- 
tivness of Labor’s struggle to estab- 
lish its rightful place in American 
society despite onslaughts throughout 
the years, and traced the growth of 
the union-management cooperation 
philosophy through practical applica- 
tion in a number of industries, notably 
railroad, pulp and sulphite, electrical 
construction, high grade machine pro- 
duction plants, etc. He referred to the 
significant cooperative developments 
then under way on the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, participated in by fif- 
teen A. F. of L. construction and metal 
trades unions which had been called 
to the attention of the nation by the 
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President of the United States in his 
Labor Day address. He further stated: 


“There are many other practical ex- 
amples of labor-management coopera- 
tion which I could mention, but the 
foregoing should establish the point 
that free and independent unions of 
labor, when accepted by manage- 
ments without reservation for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining, pro- 
vide a rich opportunity to improve the 
performance and service of industry. 
It provides this opportunity in a way 
which promises more lasting good to 
industry, the public, and the employ- 
ees than all the fancy systems of wage 
payments, stretch-out and speed-up, 
that have been devised by the in- 
genious gentry of professional indus- 
trial and Labor counselors. 


“T am convinced that espousal by the 
American Federation of Labor of the 
policy which seeks to establish for 
labor organizations a constructive 
place in industry, a policy which 
looks beyond the immediate objective 
of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, and insists that labor organi- 
zations acquire more and more re- 
sponsibility for the success of indus- 
try, has served to shape the public 
labor policy of today. I believe I am 
in a position to know that it would 
have been infinitely more difficult to 
convince public authorities and Con- 
gress as to the wisdom of the many 
steps that have been taken since 1933 
to enable workers to join labor organ- 
izations, select representatives, and 
negotiate labor agreements, but for 
the conviction that with a strong com- 
petent labor movement the purposes 
of industry will be more effectively 
accomplished and the public better 
and more reliably served. 


“To the American Federation of 
Labor which shaped this policy and to 
those constituent unions which have 
taken practical steps to broaden the 
functions of labor organizations in in- 
dustry, in my estimation, belongs no 
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small share of the credit for having 
justified the wisdom of the adoption 
of our public labor relations policy. It 
is, therefore, fair to conclude that it 
behooves Labor to comprehend the 
full implications of this fact and 
make certain that everything is done 
to assure those plants where the right 
to organize is respected and labor 
agreements are made, that the goods 
they manufacture shall be of the best. 
I thus visualize the ever-increasing 
importance of the union label. This 
label, when found on a product, should 
not merely mean that it has been 
made under fair labor conditions, but 
should guarantee as well that the 
product is the best value for the price. 
In short, the union label should mean 
that the goods were manufactured ac- 
cording to all the rules of genuine 
collective bargaining and sound labor- 
management cooperation. 


“President Green has aptly pointed 
out in his discussion of ‘Labor and 
Democracy’ that union-management 
cooperation is the logical outgrowth 
of collective bargaining. The tangible 
products of collective bargaining are 
rates of pay, rules regulating work- 
ing conditions and the hours of em- 
ployment, provisions for the recruit- 
ing and training of employees, and 
seniority rights, all jointly deter- 
mined by representatives of men and 
management and incorporated in 
written agreements. Such agree- 
ments, supplemented by joint appeals 
machinery for adjusting individual 
claims and grievances, may be said to 
constitute the foundation upon which 
to build for labor-management coop- 
eration. But while indispensable in 
themselves they are not sufficient. 
Employers desirous of availing them- 
selves of Labor’s organized capacity 
for cooperation must recognize that 
the labor organizations of their em- 
ployees are essential to the orderly 
conduct of industry. They must ac- 
cept them not merely for the purpose 
of adjusting controversial matters, 
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such as what wages should be paid 
or what hours should be worked—but 
in addition they must enable the un 
ions to participate also in the deter- 
mination of matters that ordinarily 
have been left to management but the 
constructive handling of which affects 
the welfare of the employees no less 
than that of the employers and the 
public. 


“What in essence is union-manage- 
ment cooperation? Let me tell you 
first what it is not. 


“Labor management cooperation is 
not a speedup system. It is not a 
labor-saving scheme. It does not call 
for the introduction of wage incen- 
tive or bonus systems. It is not profit- 
sharing. It is not a managerial device 
which aims at cutting costs at the 
expense of labor. Cooperation be- 
tween labor and management is a 
growth, a development. 


“In the day by day relations be- 
tween men and management, there 
are a thousand things in the accom- 
plishment of which they can work to- 
gether, where controversies will not 
arise, provided agreement can be 
reached on controversial issues. To 
devise ways and means for this work- 
ing together is the essence of union- 
management cooperation. 


“In the making of things in our fac- 
tories, in the production of power in 
our electric plants, in the construction 
of buildings and engineering works, 
in the furnishing of transportation, 
many detailed tasks are daily per- 
formed by the thousands upon thou- 
sands of workers employed in these 
factories, power plants, construction 
projects and transportation compan- 
ies. Time, how long it takes to do 
them, is one factor that enters into 
the performance of these tasks Time 
becomes a substantial factor in de- 
termining labor costs. But time is by 
no means all that a man gives to his 
work. The way he does his job—how 
well he does it—his skill, the quality 
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of his workmanship—is also a factor, 
and a most important one. 


“In addition, every worker dispenses 
materials and supplies and uses tools 
and machines. Oftentimes the cost of 
these items total as much, if not more 
than the labor expense that enters into 
the final cost of the product. How 
efficiently and economically he uses 
his materials, how skillfully and care- 
fully he handles his tools and equip- 
ment, all are factors within the con- 
trol of each and every workman 
worthy of his hire. 


“Tn service industries, such as bus 
and truck operation, railroading, and 
air transportation, the day by day 
relationship between the employees 
and the public spells good or bad 
service in the mind of the public. The 
general reputation of the company 
that employs him is determined in no 
small measure by the way the em- 
ployee and his union feel about such 
a company. Again this is where the 
significance of the union label comes 
in. 
“T could go on expanding the point 
that an individual when he functions 
as an employee is useful in many 
more respects than simply giving so 
much time to his job. His usefulness, 
in short, is measured by a wide variety 
of factors, the range of which is grow- 
ing ever wider. It is to all of these 
factors that labor-management coop- 
eration addresses itself... .” 


(Pp. 345-6) In his reply to Mr. 
Beyer, President Green made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“|. He has made some very def- 
inite suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. He has dealt with a subject that 
is realistic, because, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized, whether the 
workers in a factory become unionized 
or whether they remain unorganized, 
there exists a form of employer and 
employee relationship. We believe we 
ean develop it to a high degree and 
scientific point if our unions are rec- 
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ognized, the right of organized labor 
to function is accepted as a part of 
our national economy, and through 
the contribution that we are able to 
make, place industry and Labor upon 
a high, scientific basis. I am thor- 
oughly committed to the program I 
believe in it.” 
(1944, p. 5388) Res. 130: 


Whereas—The satisfactory develop- 
ment of free enterprise in the indus- 
trial world depends upon the attitude 
of management and Labor toward the 
problem and their willingness to co- 
operate, therefore be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
clare that the peacetime problem 
growing out of the reconversion pe- 
riod can only be successfully solved 
through the willingness and whole- 
some cooperation between the trade 
union movement and the leaders in 
the industrial world, and that this 
convention call upon the leaders of 
industry to confer with the leaders of 
our American trade union movement 
so that the greatest possible degree of 
understanding and cooperation can be 
established. 

Your committee recommends con- 
currence in the resolution and fur- 
thermore recommends that industrial- 
ists and trade union officers and mem- 
bers continue their forward-looking 
and excellent work in plant labor- 
management committees and that the 
government assist these committees 
in dealing with production problems, 
care of tools, improving quality and 
other matters affecting war produc- 
tion and the reconversion program. 


Labor-Management Educational 
Projects—(1951, p. 407) The follow- 
ing special report by the convention 
Committee on Industrial Relations 
was approved: 

Your committee believes that the 
matter of industrial relations is of 
such great importance at the present 
time that not only is the voluntary 
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time-honored free collective bargain- 
ing policy established by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at stake, but 
that our democratic way of life under 
the free enterprise system established 
by the fathers of the Constitution of 
the United States of America, may 
be completely eliminated. 

The enactment of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, better known 
as the Taft-Hartley Act, clearly es- 
tablishes the unfortunate fact that 
the labor movement, as we know it 
today in the American Federation of 
Labor, is not understood by the Amer- 
ican people, and not understood par- 
ticularly by the representatives of the 
people in the Congress of the United 
States. Unfortunately, even some 
within the protection of our labor 
movement do not seem to understand 
the tremendous importance of volun- 
tary free labor-management relations 
—with the least possible governmen- 
tal regulation. 

Therefore, as a matter of self-pro- 
tection and in order that further ad- 
vancements can be made by Labor, 
and as a matter of prime public rela- 
tions in its purest sense, it is impera- 
tive that the American people be bet- 
ter educated in the problems of Labor. 


The place for education is in the 
school room. Questions involving La- 
bor-Management Relations have not 
been taught in the school rooms. Ac- 
ceptance of the idea that newspapers 
are the educators of the masses of 
our population is a thought which is 
apparently true in a general sense, 
and often repeated again and again. 
However, this avenue, namely the 
daily press, as a method of labor edu- 
cation is denied Labor in a number of 
ways. First of all, non-labor dailies 
will not interest themselves in labor- 
management education, and even if 
they were interested, their writers 
themselves have shown they have 
little or no understanding of labor 
problems. Also, labor newspapers es- 
tablished by Labor do not reach the 
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great mass of the public outside the 
labor movement. 

In order to bring about a better 
understanding of Labor generally, 
and have the American public know 
Labor and appreciate the blessings 
that organized labor has brought to 
laboring people and the country as a 
whole, we recommend the establish- 
ment of professorships and classes in 
Labor Science in as many leading 
schools of journalism as possible. It 
is recommended that the American 
Federation of Labor endow at least 
one, and possibly more of these 
courses in Labor Science. It is further 
recommended that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated na- 
tional and international unions, con- 
sider the desirability of instituting 
scholarships for such students of 
journalism who display a predilection 
for the affairs of Labor. The institu- 
tion of such scholarships we might 
well recommend as living memorials 
for our deceased labor leaders rather 
than the usual memorials of stone and 
granite. 

The establishment of a greater un- 
derstanding of our labor movement, 
of its trials and successes in modern 
trade union history would enable 
these students, as they write on labor 
problems in later years as reporters, 
writers or editorial policy makers, to 
write with greater knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the value of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in this na- 
tion, and broaden and educate the 
newspaper and_ periodical - reading 
American public concerning the im- 
portance of proper labor-management 
relations. 


There exists today a great and def- 
inite need for such educational efforts, 
and if we believe in the union labor 
movement we must build, not for our- 
selves alone, but as did those who 
have gone before us, and built for us. 
We must in our turn build for those 
who come after us. The journalists, 
writers, newsmen, editors, radio and 
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television people of tomorrow, with 
the proper knowledge of labor-man- 
agement relations, could render a 
great patriotic service to our country 
in these days when subversive move- 
ments, such as Communism, must be 
destroyed. 


The so-called intellectual guardians 
of the public, whether they be uni- 
versity professors or other intellec- 
tuals, should have a complete knowl- 
edge of labor-management relations 
in order to qualify as advisors to 
leaders in government or industry. 


Your committee believes there are 
few, if any, such educational efforts 
in existence today. Such few labor- 
management classes as do exist, in 
too many cases, teach how Labor is to 
be managed or controlled, in the same 
manner as though the labor of a 
human being were a commodity or an 
article of commerce. 


Your committee feels that the 
American Federation of Labor should 
give the matter of industrial rela- 
tions a full measure of attention. In- 
creasing, necessary government con- 
trols make it imperative that those 
who qualify to sit on government 
boards must of necessity have knowl- 
edge of labor-management relations 
as set forth in a union-management 
agreement established by voluntary 
action of affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


We, therefore, recommend that this 
committee’s report be referred to the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor for consideration, 
and such action as may be necessary 
to bring about the desired results in 
proper labor-management relations. 


Labor-Management Relations— 
(1925, p. 38) With the industrial 
changes that have come in the past 
few years our labor movement has 
found it has to meet different prob- 
lems and a different type of opposition 
from employers who oppose the trade 
union movement. Made more intelli- 
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gent in their methods by appreciation 
of industrial morale and the value of 
good health and safety of employees, 
such managements began introducing 
welfare work and so-called employee 
representation plans. The first of 
these efforts were crude and conspicu- 
ously paternalistic. More recent types 
are changed somewhat in form. Em- 
ployers realize that the old methods 
can no longer be used successfully 
against trade unions. Therefore, in- 
stead of opposing labor organization 
without offering any counter propo- 
sal, they offer substitutes. Organiza- 
tion all recognize is a method essen- 
tial for production procedure. The 
expressed and definite purpose of cor- 
porations which organize company 
unions is to prevent the organization 
of workers into trade unions. Among 
the more important of these agencies 
and methods are: Company unions or 
employee representation plans ema- 
nating from sources other than groups 
of workers; insurance provided by 
employers; employee ownership. 

While these proposals may contain 
some element of betterment for wage 
earners yet when used to undermine 
and nullify the trade union move- 
ment, they become the agency for de- 
feating the best interests of wage 
earners and industries as well as the 
country as a whole. 


These methods therefore constitute 
new problems which our movement 
must study to establish the facts and 
findings, and the results of our stud- 
ies will help us to find the best 
way of meeting the problems and the 
dangers they entail. Thus we shall 
develop the tactics and the methods 
with which to cope with our new prob- 
lems. It is useless to continue to use 
tactics and methods adapted to or- 
ganization of industry and methods of 
opposition based upon conditions that 
existed in previous decades. The un- 
ions that make progress against ex- 
isting difficulties must be able to 
match brains against brains and in- 
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formation and resourcefulness against 
information and resourcefulness. It is 
necessary for us to have more exact 
and more comprehensive information 
as to our own union strength and 
effectiveness as well as to industry 
and trade. 


(P. 229) Sustained industrial prog- 
ress and regular employment are in- 
compatible with production control 
without plans based upon exact in- 
formation and previous experience. 
Research in the industrial field rep- 
resents continuous inquiry for new in- 
formation and its application togeth- 
er with testing of existing methods 
and processes. However great tech- 
nical improvements in production 
processes there is always some stra- 
tegic point where the worker must 
control and make decisions. 


Production is a group undertaking. 
It involves finding the best ways for 
the group to work together. This is 
the field of personnel relations re- 
search. It is of the utmost importance 
that the trade union should be ade- 
quately represented in this field in 
order that technicians and research 
workers may at all stages have their 
attention called to the functions of 
the trade union and that this neces- 
sary agency may be taken into con- 
sideration in the development of poli- 
cies and not have to contest for a 
place after conclusions are formu- 
lated. 


Labor’s Non- Partisan League — 
(1938, p. 409. The A. F. of L. desires 
to call attention to the general letter 
of March 21, 1938, sent by the E.C. 
to the officers of national and inter- 
national unions; state federations of 
labor, and central labor unions, rela- 
tive to the status and activity of La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League, which is 
the political expression of the C.I.O. 
We desire to quote this portion of the 
letter: 


1. The league is nothing more 
than a C.J.O. agency, a ventrilo- 


quist’s dummy for the C.I.O. lead- 
ers. When the league speaks, it is 
with the voice of the C.I.0O. leaders. 
When it acts, it is the C.I.0. leaders 
who pull the strings. 

2. It is opposed to the best in- 
terests of American Labor and 
therefore should be opposed by the 
A. F. of L. 

3. It is devoted chiefly to promot- 
ing the personal political ambitions 
of C.I.0. leaders. 


The letter further on instructs all 
state federations of labor; city central 
bodies, and local organizations afiili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. to withdraw 
from association with Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. 

We call attention to the gratifying 
and almost unanimous response which 
followed the receipt of this communi- 
cation by local unions, central labor 
bodies, and state federations of labor. 


In New York State the political ex- 
pression of the C.I.0. has adopted the 
title of American Labor Party, but its 
official letterheads indicate it is 
merely the New York branch of La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League. 


In other states, the C.I.O. has adopt- 
ed other political titles for the pur- 
pose of misleading trade unionists. 

The E.C. is directed to send copies 
of this declaration to all central labor 
bodies and state federations of labor, 
so that they may be received at the 
earliest date prior to the November 
elections. 


(1939, p. 503) The ASE of Gem 
convention assembled and through its 
E.C. has repeatedly denounced Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League as being antag- 
onistic to the A. F. of L., its purposes 
and policies, and has declared it as 
being a part and accessory to the 
C.1.0. 

The President of the A. F. of L. act- 
ing under instructions of the E.C. 
meeting of February 1939, held at 
Miami, Fla., sent a letter dated March 
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1, 1939, addressed to all state federa- 
tions of labor, city central bodies, and 
directly affiliated labor unions in which 
it was ordered that all organizations 
affiliated with Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League immediately divorce them- 
selves from affiliation with Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League and are not to 
affiliate with same league in the fu- 
ture. 

This order has been construed by 
many as applying to individuals who 
are members of A. F. of L. unions 
and at the same time are members of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

At the 40th Annual Convention of 
the California State Federation of La- 
bor held in the City of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, during the week beginning 
September 25, 1939, individuals pre- 
sented credentials as delegates-elect 
who admittedly were officers or mem- 
bers of Labor’s Non Partisan League. 

There existed some doubt in the 
minds of the delegates to the said 
California State Federation of Labor 
Convention as to whether the March 1, 
1939, order on membership in Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League applied to in- 
dividual members as well as organiza- 
tions. 

The 59th Annual Convention of the 
A. F. of L. in order to clarify this situ- 
ation and for the purpose of making 
the position and orders of the A. F. 
of L. effective hereby reaffirms its 
position and policy toward Labors 
Non-Partisan League, declaring that 
it is an accessory to the C.I.0. and an- 
tagonistic to the A. F. of L. 


Labor Policy (National) (1946, p. 
101, 484) The development of a na- 
tional labor policy was outlined in a 
detailed report under the above title 
which was considered by the conven- 
tion. The recommendations of the 
convention committee were unani- 
mously approved as follows: (p. 484) 

Your Committee has read with in- 
terest the accurate and detailed report 
of the Executive Council on national 
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labor policy. We unanimously concur 
in and endorse the conclusion of the 
Council that the time has come to re- 
turn to the basic principles of trade 
unionism—the right to organize; the 
right to form unions of our own choos- 
ing; the right to bargain collectively; 
the right to refuse to work for unfair 
employers; and the right of Govern- 
ment employees to organize. 

Nothing in the experience of the 
American Federation of Labor with 
wartime regulation of collective bar- 
gaining by the Federal Government 
justifies a departure from these basic 
principles. Nothing has occurred since 
the end of the war to justify delaying 
our immediate return to the freedom 
required by these principles. Imme- 
diate economic freedom is of utmost 
importance to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in particular and the 
American labor movement in general. 

Only after our freedom has been re- 
stored can there be any progress made 
toward the formulation of a national 
labor policy. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that such a policy will be 
established by so-called national con- 
ferences of labor and management. A 
truly national labor policy can best be 
obtained through the tried and tested 
procedures of collective bargaining be- 
tween individual employers and indus- 
trial groups of organized workingmen. 

In summary, therefore, it is the 
unanimous recommendation of your 
Committee that positive steps be taken 
by the American Federation of Labor 
to free itself from the remnants of 
Federal regulation which was neces- 
sary only in time of war. 


Labor Policy Committee, United 
(1951, p. 51) In December of 1950, the 
American Federation of Labor joined 
with the C.1.0., the Railway Labor 
Executives Association and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists in 
the formation of a committee designed 
to seek greater participation for La- 
bor in the defense program in which 
our nation is presently engaged. 
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Up to that time, Labor had been 
shut out completely of any active part 
in the workings of the defense pro- 
gram, despite the fact that the great- 
est sacrifices were expected from the 
great mass of working people of this 
nation. This committee, known as the 
United Labor Policy Committee, made 
a determined effort to secure adequate 
representation for Labor in the vari- 
ous phases of the defense program. A 
few appointments had been made of 
Labor men in advisory positions in 
various agencies and in the establish- 
ment of the Wage Stabilization Board. 


In pretest against the unfair treat- 
ment which had been accorded to La- 
bor up to that time, in February of 
this year Labor withdrew its repre- 
sentatives from the defense program, 
first from the Wage Stabilization 
Board and later from all defense 
agencies. 

This step was not taken hastily. It 
was taken only after two months of 
repeated conferences with many differ- 
ent government officials at which or- 
ganized labor expressed its dissatis- 
faction with the conduct of the defense 
program, It was only when Labor felt 
there was no other alternative that it 
took this drastic step. 


The withdrawal of Labor represen- 
tatives from the defense program was 
not caused by a dispute over any one 
single item. Rather, the United Labor 
Policy Committee had _ reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the entire 
conduct of the defense program cov- 
ering many different issues was in 
fundamental disagreement with the 
objectives and policies of organized 
labor. 

The withdrawal lasted approxi- 
mately two months. After it had oc- 
curred, the committee found a changed 
attitude among many government of- 
ficials. In further discussions, the com- 
mittee was able to obtain considera- 
tion for Labor’s views. As a result, on 
April 30, 1951, the committee voted 
unanimously to recommend to labor 
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representatives that they return to 
their positions in defense agencies. 


The following summarizes the main 
issues involved in this controversy, to- 
gether with the subsequent action that 
resulted in Labor’s return to the de- 
fense program: 


1. Wage Stabilization. The Wage 
Stabilization Board began considera- 
tion of its first major problem in Jan- 
uary, 1951. This was the formulation 
of a general wage regulation to re- 
move the inequities that had been cre- 
ated by the general price-wage freeze 
of January 25, 1951. 


In considering such a general regu- 
lation (later adopted as General Wage 
Regulation No. 6), the Public and Em- 
ployer members of the Board totally 
disregarded the viewpoint of organ- 
ized labor and adopted instead a harsh, 
restrictive regulation limiting wage 
increases to 10 per cent above the 
January, 1950 level. Because this par- 
ticular issue was of crucial import- 
ance, the only alternative available to 
the Labor members of the Board when 
this regulation was approved on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951, was to submit their 
resignations. 

Since that time, a new Wage Sta- 
bilization Board has been established. 
Some of the harsh, restrictive provi- 
sions of Regulation 6 have been super- 
seded by other regulations. Moreover, 
Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, has indicated by letter 
of February 27 that action should be 
taken on a number of the other labor 
grievances. A more complete discus- 
sion of the wage stabilization prob- 
lems is found in a separate section of 
this report. 


2. Labor Participation in the De- 
fense Program. When Mr. Wilson as- 
sumed complete direction and author- 
ity over the nation’s defense effort, it 
became quite clear that organized la- 
bor was not to be given a real voice in 
determining the policy of this defense 
program. Although the ULPC held a 
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number of discussions with Mr. Wil- 
son during the early months of 1951, 
there never was the slightest indica- 
tion by Mr. Wilson that he felt organ- 
ized labor could make any significant 
contribution to the country’s mobili- 
zation effort. Although certain sub- 
ordinate defense agencies were will- 
ing to work out arrangements for la- 
bor participation, these arrangements 
would have been meaningless so long 
as Mr. Wilson was not willing to grant 
Labor a significant place in the de- 
fense program. 

When Labor withdrew from the de- 
fense program, it had not been ac- 
corded any genuine representation. 
Appointments were almost completely 
to advisory committees which met very 
infrequently and constituted only a 
token recognition of Labor’s partici- 
pation in the defense program. 


However, after the resignation of 
the Labor members, the problem of 
Labor representation was at least par- 
tially solved by President Truman’s 
action on March 15 creating a new 
National Advisory Board on Mobiliza- 
tion Policy composed of sixteen mem- 
bers, with Mr. Wilson as chairman. 
The Board includes four representa- 
tives each of labor, business, agricul- 
ture, and the public. The Board is es- 
tablished to advise directly with Presi- 
dent Truman and thus provides labor 
members on the Board a direct means 
whereby their viewpoints on critical 
issues can be presented to the highest 
officials in the government. (In the 
work of this Board and in other phases 
of the defense program, we can now 
report that our relationship is on a 
cooperative and friendly basis.) 


Mr. Wilson also agreed to accept 
suggestions from Labor for an in- 
dividual to serve as a member of his 
top policy staff. When the boycott of 
the defense program ended on April 
30, Labor suggested the name of 
George M. Harrison, Vice President 
of the A. F. of L. and President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, to 
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serve in this position. Mr. Wilson ac- 
cepted Mr. Harrison, who is now serv- 
ing in this capacity. 

In addition, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the ULPC, several individuals 
from the ranks of organized labor 
have been appointed to positions 
within the defense program. . . 


3. Manpower. Originally the entire 
handling of manpower problems was 
placed in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Department had 
established a Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee. 


However, when Mr. Wilson assumed 
office in December, he transferred to 
himself, without any previous consul- 
tation with organized labor, final au- 
thority over these questions. A special 
governmental manpower policy com- 
mittee was established in his office, 
with Mr. Arthur Fleming as chairman. 
By this action, Mr. Wilson arbitrarily 
eliminated any effective voice which 
organized labor and management had 
on these questions through their joint 
policy committee to the Department of 
Labor. 


After the labor representatives had 
resigned their defense positions, a 
number of meetings were held in an 
attempt to work out this manpower 
problem. A satisfactory solution was 
reached under which a new man- 
agement-labor manpower policy com- 
mittee equivalent in status to the 
governmental committee was created 
to pass upon all policy matters in the 
manpower program. ... 

The Executive Council at its meet- 
ing held in Montreal, in August, re- 
viewed the work of the United Labor 
Policy Committee with great satisfac- 
tion. It was the judgment of the Ex- 
ecutive Council that this committee 
had performed a valuable service in 
securing for Labor representation in 
the vital agencies having to do with 
the national defense. It is the feeling 
of the Executive Council that this 
committee, which ceased to exist on 
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August 28, has adequately fulfilled the 
purpose for which it was created and 
that its work has been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 


It was also the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council that the emergency, 
which called for the creation of a tem- 
porary committee such as this, has 
served to point out the crying need for 
Labor unity in our country, as indi- 
cated in the previous section of this 
Report. 

(1951, pp. 308, 5381) Your com- 
mittee commends the course followed 
by your Executive Council in partici- 
pating in the formation and work of 
the United Labor Policy Committee 
designed to seek greater participation 
for Labor in the government’s defense 
program. A. F. of L. representatives 
rendered invaluable service in the 
work of this committee which con- 
sisted of representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the C.I.O., 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. 


Inasmuch as the objectives of the 
United Labor Policy Committee had 
been realized the representatives of 
the A. F. of L. withdrew on August 
28th and the United Labor Policy 
Committee ceased to exist. 


In this connection your committee 
also considered Resolution No. 84, de- 
signed to prevent the dissolution of 
this committee. Since the United La- 
bor Policy Committee is no longer in 
existence, your committee in lieu of 
this resolution recommends approval 
of the Executive Council’s action and 
of this section of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


“Labor’s Daily” (1952, p. 419, 520) 
Res. 143 requested support and en- 
couragement to LABOR’S DAILY es- 
tablished by the Int. Typographical 
Union in Charleston, West Virginia. 


Labor (Organized) Contribution to 
Industry—(1931, p. 63) Wage earn- 
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ers organized in unions are standard 
making groups. Union standards are 
also conditioning influences in the in- 
dustry. Where standards become gen- 
eral throughout an industry, they pro- 
mote stability and lay the foundations 
for intelligent planning and price fix- 
ing. Union demands for standards and 
for increasingly higher wage rates 
and shorter hours have compelled 
many industries to do intelligent cost 
accounting in order to know their la- 
bor costs, and to install machinery and 
technical processes. Labor’s insistence 
upon higher standards has repeatedly 
created the necessity for more pro- 
gressive management policies. The 
collective agreement put the negotia- 
tion of work conditions upon a prac- 
tical sound foundation. It has resulted 
in the accumulation of information re- 
lating to wage earners’ progress. It 
brings out the likeness between the 
business of wage earners and other 
groups who are trying to promote their 
interests and get ahead in the world. 
Wage earners through their unions 
were the pioneers in working out the 
principles and technique of associated 
activity. We have passed from the age 
of individual self-sufficiency to a pe- 
riod of interdependence of interests. 
Practically the whole business world 
is now organized for carrying on as- 
sociated activities and is developing 
for their functions the principles that 
Labor discovered. It, as Labor, has 
conformed to the necessities of the 
changed economic situation. Business, 
however, has made the basic mistake 
of attempting to carry over into the 
associated area the principles of per- 
sonal gain regardless of the costs to 
others. The way to avoid such mistakes 
is in application of the principles of 
unions—collective negotiation and co- 
operation. The union has contributed 
the principle of the work contract. 
The legality of a contract turns upon 
its mutuality. Unless conditions of em- 
ployment are jointly agreed upon, eco- 
nomic competition may force workers 
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to accept jobs on conditions stipulated 
by the company which they know to be 
unfair. A negotiated work contract 
rests upon understanding of mutual 
interests between those associated to- 
gether in carrying on an industry. The 
work contract establishes the idea of 
mutuality of interests which may be- 
come the basis for all work relation- 
ships. From the principle of mutu- 
ality comes the idea of progress by in- 
creasing returns to the whole indus- 
try, thus making possible larger re- 
turns to all attached to it. Mutuality 
stimulates cooperation—a much more 
fundamentally sound principle than 
profit at the expense of co-workers. 
This new principle of trade unions 
looks to progress on a higher level of 
achievement. Even though the begin- 
nings of such developments are scat- 
tered their possibilities are rich. There 
is readily available the materials out 
of which they may be fashioned. 


Labor Press—(1924, p. 207) This 
convention herewith desires to re- 
affirm all that has been recorded in 
past assemblages with regard to the 
labor press, but also to emphasize the 
necessity of the membership of local 
unions to (1) subscribe for and read 
the labor papers printed in their com- 
munities, and to (2) adopt ways and 
means to secure the distribution of 
labor publications among the non- 
union workers they may be acquainted 
with or who reside in their neighbor- 
hoods, to the end that a systematic 
campaign of education can be prose- 
euted to strengthen the whole labor 
movement. 

(1925, p. 92) Improved labor con- 
ditions and the consequent social ad- 
vancement of the masses are not 
brought about by acquiescence in the 
free play of so-called “economic laws,” 
but by a deliberate effort on the part 
of organized labor. The official trade 
union publications are a necessary and 
growing power in this conscious effort 
for human progress. The influence of 
the labor papers is not restricted to 
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the organized workers, but affects the 
views and judgments of our entire 
people. With many questions vitally 
concerning the workers and the public 
unsettled, with open and underground 
attacks on the labor movement and 
our fundamental American institu- 
tions persisting and developing, the 
labor papers become sentinels con- 
stantly on guard for the instruction of 
the masses and their protection from 
those predatory economic, political and 
judicial interests who are always at 
war against the cause of humanity. 
Service to the labor movement and 
mankind is the purpose of the labor 
press. We commend their efforts dur- 
ing the past year and urge that whole- 
hearted support be given them for the 
militant work now calling for the mo- 
bilization of all our powers. 


(p. 290) This convention is unani- 
mously in accord with this subject 
matter. The effort on the part of the 
various unions to make their official 
journals mediums for the education of 
membership of organized labor on the 
vast number of economic and indus- 
trial questions of the day is most com- 
mendable. We recommend the exten- 
sion of this idea to the labor press of 
the country, not only in the interest of 
labor but in the interest of public edu- 
cation on the aims and ideals of labor 
along the path to constructive results. 


(1927, p. 66) The press is a me- 
dium for getting a public hearing, and 
the labor press is the bedrock depend- 
ence of the labor movement. Scattered 
through our industrial districts are 
labor papers that perform a service 
for Labor that is of highest value. We 
urge local support of these faithful 
aids and urge the labor press to take 
advantage of all opportunities to ren- 
der additional service to the labor 
movement. 


(1928, p. 291) During the past year 
the support extended the American 
trade union movement by the labor 
press has been of almost incalculable 
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benefit and the editors and publishers 
of this press have given unstintingly 
of their time and energy to aid the 
growth and progress of our movement; 
therefore the A. F. of L., in its Forty- 
eighth Annual Convention assembled, 
does reiterate its deepfelt appreciation 
for this splendid support given so 
freely and willingly by the labor 
press; calling upon the movement to 
continue its support of those monthly 
and weekly labor publications which 
have proven their friendship and loy- 
alty to the great cause of American 
trade unionism. The importance of 
the labor press can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is deserving of the full- 
est support from trade unionists 
everywhere. In any case where the 
regular journal of any national or in- 
ternational union does not reach all 
its members, the union should consider 
means of increasing the circulation of 
its paper. The publications of the A. 
F. of L., particularly the American 
Federationist, should also receive 
greater support. We believe that every 
effort should be made to make all these 
publications as attractive as possible 
in every way. An attractive appearing 
and well edited journal is a highly im- 
portant asset to any organization. In 
addition to the national and interna- 
tional publications, however, it is es- 
sential that there be in every locality 
a local labor paper, to deal with local 
problems and events. Notwithstanding 
its great importance to the movement, 
the local labor press receives inade- 
quate support. In every case where the 
local labor paper is conducted in har- 
mony with the principles of the trade 
union movement, and reflects the prin- 
ciples and policies of the A. F. of L., 
steps should be taken by the trade 
unionists of the locality to increase 
the circulation of such paper. In many 
instances these local publications are 
struggling along on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. This condition can be remedied 
if the trade unionists in the locality 
will face the problem squarely. We 
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recommend that trade unionists every- 
where give earnest consideration to 
promoting the circulation of the bona 
fide labor paper which is published in 
their locality. 


(p. 291) Statement by the presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L.“I deeply appre- 
ciate the splendid support given to the 
A. F. of L. by the loyal labor press, 
supplementing, as it does, the publi- 
cations of our national and interna- 
tional organizations. I feel that we do 
not always and in every instance prop- 
erly appreciate the splendid support 
given our movement by the loyal pub- 
lications. Of course it is necessary for 
us to discriminate between what are 
classified as so-called labor publica- 
tions, but which are in reality Com- 
munist publications, papers published 
and circulated under the guise of la- 
bor, but actually opposing labor. We 
need to discriminate between these 
and the legitimate publications which 
espouse the cause of the A. F. of L., 
and that, in season and out of season, 
advance and promote the interests of 
our common cause. I bespeak for such 
publications the hearty support of or- 
ganized labor in every locality.” 


(1929, p. 364) This Forty-ninth An- 
nual Convention of the A. F. of L. ex- 
presses its deep-felt gratitude to the 
publishers of the bona fide labor publi- 
cations; recommending that these very 
valuable publications receive the full 
and unstinted support of the members 
of organized labor, because by and 
through this support can the labor 
press of America be extended in edu- 
cation, in power and influence. There- 
fore every effort should be made in 
the year ahead to fully utilize the 
valuable service rendered by the bona 
fide labor press in the education and 
the upbuilding of the American labor 
movement, 

(1931, p. 475) The president of the 
A. F. of L. is hereby directed to ap- 
point a special committee of five, of 
which he shall be a member, to study 
the situation surrounding the weekly 
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labor press and news services and to 
make recommendations to the E.C., 
these recommendations to be placed 
before the E.C. prior to its winter 
quarterly meeting. 


(1932, pp. 93, 283) Responding to 
the terms of Resolution No. 83 acted 
upon in the last convention, a special 
committee was selected to inquire into 
the difficulties experienced by the la- 
bor press, and, if possible, to ascertain 
by what additional methods or means 
the labor press might be assisted in 
the stressing period through which we 
have been passing. This committee has 
made not only an exhaustive research 
but has endeavored to find some prac- 
ticable, feasible and helpful way by 
which the labor press might be as- 
sisted. In order that the facts might 
first be ascertained and suggestions 
for improvements secured, a question- 
naire was prepared embodying forty- 
seven specific requests for detailed in- 
formation. This questionnaire was 
mailed to all of our labor press, ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty in 
number. Present difficulties of the la- 
bor press are due primarily to a re- 
stricted circulation. Circulation is the 
life of a publication, bringing with it 
increased advertising. Labor papers 
have done, are doing, and will continue 
to render an invaluable service to or- 
ganized labor. Their usefulness is lim- 
ited only to the extent to which our 
trade union members fail to avail 
themselves of the opportunities pre- 
sented. It is essential that labor papers 
reach the trade union membership. It 
is equally essential that the trade un- 
ion membership reach the labor pa- 
pers. The spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the two built upon circulation 
and interest, must be had. Labor pa- 
pers should be aided in every way pos- 
sible and to them must be accorded a 
full measure of service and of support. 
Anything and everything that will add 
to the strength and circulation of the 
labor press contributes to the power 
and strength of the labor movement 
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to advance the interests of the work- 
ing people. In addition, the splendid 
work performed by the labor press, 
whose proprietors, managers and edi- 
tors frequently serve the cause of La- 
bor without the inducement of ade- 
quate financial reward is also acknowl- 
edged, 

(1938, pp. 112, 472) The labor press, 
which gives support to the eco- 
nomic philosophy, the political pro- 
gram, and the principles and policies 
of the A. F. of L., has rendered and is 
rendering most valuable service. This 
refers to the bona fide labor press such 
as the official publications of the A. F. 
of L. and national and international 
unions, as well as the local labor pa- 
pers and periodicals, many of which 
have a wide circulation and are dis- 
tributed over an extensive field. The 
loyalty which these publications herein 
referred to have shown to the A. F. of 
L, in its fight against dualism, seces- 
sion, and false and destructive politi- 
eal and economic philosophies pro- 
claimed by dual and seceding unions, 
is appreciated by the E.C. and by the 
officers and members of the A. F. of L. 
as well. The E.C. bespeaks for this 
splendid labor press and for labor pub- 
lications the full support and assist- 
ance of all the officers and members of 
the A. F. of L. and of all national and 
international unions, of state federa- 
tions of labor and city central bodies. 
The dissemination of the truth regard- 
ing dualism and secession, and the 
plans, policies and work of the A. F. 
of L., is more necessary now than ever 
before in the history of the A. F. of L., 
and can only be brought about through 
the labor publications and the labor 
press referred to herein. 


(1940, p. 550) We concur with the 
statement of the E.C.... that the labor 
press has rendered most valuable serv- 
ice to the trade union movement in its 
publicity and its education of trade 
unions. 

We join with the Executive Council 
in the belief that the Weekly News 
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Service has been of most practical as- 
sistance to the labor press, and we 
likewise concur with the appeal voiced 
by the Executive Council that our la- 
bor publications, loyal supporters of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
will be given increased support by the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and all their friends in 
every locality where a bona fide labor 
paper is published. 


Labor Press Assn. Intl. 


(1947, p. 589) A message from the 
International Labor Press Assn. to the 
convention embodied qualifications for 
membership and a code of ethics for 
the guidance of the members of the 
J.L.P.A. as follows: 


Qualifications for Membership 


Membership in the International La- 
bor Press of America shall be granted 
only to bona fide labor publications 
sponsored or endorsed by affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
such as journals of international and 
national unions, local and state publi- 
cations, publishing at regular monthly, 
semi-monthly, or weekly intervals. 


Applications for membership shall 
contain the following information and 
bear the signature of the publisher: 
name of publication, when established, 
complete statement of ownership, 
whether an international, national, 
state or local publication, frequency 
of publication, name and address of 
editor and publisher, jurisdiction or 
territory served, if state or local paper 
. .. list of other labor papers in terri- 
tory; if not owned by an A. F. of L. 
affiliate ... what endorsements does it 
possess; and, whether it unqualifiedly 
pledges its loyal support to the A. F. 
of L 


Application for membership must 
be accompanied by an initiation fee 
of $5.00 and one year’s annual dues, 
graduated upon the following basis— 
local and state newspapers, $12.00 per 
year; national and international pub- 
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lications, $24.00 per year. All dues are 
payable in advance. 


Code of Ethics 


1. Member publications must serve 
the best interests of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates, 
and avoid giving aid or comfort to any 
movement dual or inimical to the A. F. 
of L. 


2. It shall be considered unethical 
for member publications to seek vol- 
ume subscriptions or advertising, out- 
side the territory served by such me- 
diums, as originally set forth in their 
application for membership, unless 
otherwise provided by the Executive 
Board or annual convention of the In- 
ternational Labor Press of America. 
This shall not apply to the field of na- 
tional advertising. 


8. Editors of member publications 
shall serve the best interests of the 
A. F. of L. and its affiliates and dedi- 
cate their publications to the educa- 
tion and enlightenment of the rank 
and file membership of the A. F. of L., 
as well as the general public as to the 
activities, hopes and aspirations of the 
trade union movement. 


4. No member publication shall so- 
licit or accept advertising from any 
firm employing non-union labor dur- 
ing the period of a strike or lockout. 


5. Member publications must list all 
endorsements conferred upon them by 
A. F. of L. affiliates. 


6. No publication shall be admitted 
to membership which uses so-called 
“SDoiler room” high pressure, telephone 
sales methods in solicitation of adver- 
tising. Publications found guilty, af- 
ter a proper hearing by the I.L.P. Ex- 
ecutive Board or a sub-committee 
thereof, shall be suspended from mem- 
bership, but may appeal to the next 
convention of the International Labor 
Press, whose decisions on appeals by 
the convention shall be final. 


7. Any member publication found 
guilty of using the name of the I.L.P. 
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or the A. F. of L. without authoriza- 
tion in the solicitation of advertising 
or so-called “donations” shall stand 
suspended, after conviction by the 
I.L.P. Executive Board, or a com- 
mittee thereof, and shall automatically 
stand expelled if the action of the Ex- 
ecutive Board trial committee is up- 
held by the annual convention of the 
L-L.P.- 

8. Local and state labor publications 
shall be limited in their activities to 
the particular locality and/or juris- 
diction of the local union, central labor 
union or state federation of labor 
which owns the publication, or whose 
official endorsement it carries. 

9. It is the position of the I.L.P. 
that the publication of so-called “year- 
books” by affiliates of the A. F. of L. 
is an unethical practice, and should be 
denounced by our membership wher- 
ever it shows its head. These books 
shall be barred from membership in 
the I.L.P., because of the great injury 
they are causing to the good name of 
the A. F. of L. and the labor move- 
ment generally. 

10. Members of the I.L.P. pledge 
themselves to adhere to this code of 
ethics, and to faithfully uphold the 
high motives which impelled the ven- 
erable Samuel Gompers to call for the 
organization of The Labor Press over 
36 years ago. 

In responding to the remarks of the 
delegate to the convention who sub- 
mitted the report on the Int] Labor 
Press, the President of the A. F. of L. 
said: “.. . We are all interested in the 
Labor Press. We want to make it 
stronger, more influential and helpful 
to the cause of Labor. We shall do all 
we can to be helpful in the promotion 
of that purpose.” 


Labor Spies (Also see: Oppressive 
Labor Practices) 

(1940, p. 80, 405) The E.C. in its 
report to the 1940 convention directed 
attention to proposed legislation de- 
signed “to give vitalily to the rights 
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of free speech and assembly guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, which have 
been denied by private spy systems 
and by private force. The exhaustive 
investigations conducted by the La- 
Follette Committee on Civil Liberties 
found that the traffic in labor espio- 
nage had assumed the proportions of 
a substantial industry serving thou- 
sands of clients, and costing millions 
of dollars each year. Spies took official 
positions in unions, embezzled funds, 
betrayed the names of active union 
members and the proceedings of se- 
cret union deliberations. Spies pene- 
trated into the homes of workers, into 
fraternal organizations, and even into 
schools and churches. Spies counseled 
violence, spread discord, and sowed 
suspicion. Incalculable damage has re- 
sulted from the use of these labor 
spies to those who were the users as 
well as to those who were intended to 
be the victims. The very existence of a 
well organized highly developed pri- 
vate espionage system constitutes an 
ever present threat to the right of 
free-born American citizens. 

In a very direct sense this bill, if 
enacted into law, will contribute to 
industrial peace. It will take machine 
guns, sawed-off shotguns, and offen- 
sive weapons of chemical warfare out 
of factories and mills. 


As reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education the bill 
had been carefully drawn to accom- 
plish its objectives with a minimum of 
regulation and without placing a bur- 
den on the fair-minded employer. 
However, fioor amendments in the 
Senate materially weakened the bill. 
Amendments were added to the Dill 
which were not germane to the sub- 
ject and had no bearing on oppressive 
labor practices and should have been 
passed, if at all, in a separate meas- 
ure. 

The convention directed that every 
possible effort be given by all organi- 
zations affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
to secure favorable action on proposed 
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measure and to defeat all proposed 
amendments to weaken or subvert its 
purpose. 

(1942, p. 163) S. 2485 by Senators 
LaFollette and Thomas of Utah. (Com- 
panion bill H.R. 6928.) This bill was 
written to give vitality to the rights of 
free speech and assembly guaranteed 
by the Constitution, which have been 
denied by private spy systems and by 
private force. The exhaustive investi- 
gations conducted by the LaFollette 
Committee on Civil Liberties found 
that the traffic in labor espionage had 
assumed the proportions of a substan- 
tial industry serving thousands of 
clients, employing thousands of men, 
and costing millions of dollars each 
year. A similar bill passed the Senate 
at the 76th Session of Congress but 
died in the House. The Civil Liber- 
ties Committee has recently issued 
several reports on the manipulations 
of organized employers in California. 
These reports show the necessity for 
the proposed legislation. 

(P. 608) Convention directed con- 
tinued support of this legislation. 


Lame Duck Congresses—(1924, p. 
72) A constitutional amendment was 
introduced providing that the terms 
of President and Vice President shall 
end on the third Monday in January 
and that the terms of Senators and 
representatives shall end on the first 
Monday in January following the 
election, passed the Senate. 

A similar bill was reported favor- 
ably in the House and will come up in 
the next session 

(P. 187) The E.C. is urged to use 
every possible effort to secure action 
by the House on Resolution 93, which 
would eliminate the present situation 
whereby a Congress that has been re- 
pudiated by the people is permitted 
to legislate, and a newly elected Con- 
gress, unless called into extra session, 
has no opportunity for thirteen 
months following an election to make 
effective the mandates of the people. 
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(1927, p. 74) The blocking of legis- 
lation in the House and the filibuster- 
ing in the Senate have called partic- 
ular attention to the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution introduced 
by Senator Norris of Nebraska. It 
proposes that the terms of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall end on 
the third Monday in January and the 
terms of members of Congress on the 
first Monday in January. Congress 
would assemble on the first Monday 
in January unless it shall by law ap- 
point a different day. This resolution 
has passed the Senate in three differ- 
ent Congresses but has not been al- 
lowed to come before the House. If 
it did it would undoubtedly carry by 
a practically unanimous vote. The 
sentiment in its favor is growing and 
we hope that the next Congress will 
act favorably on this necessary 
amendment to the Constitution. 


(P. 247) Every delegate should do 
his utmost to secure speedy approval 
in his respective state of this amend- 
ment, which organized labor has re- 
peatedly supported. 


(1928, pp. 80, 212) Senate Joint 
Resolution 47 proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing that the terms of 
the President and Vice President shall 
end at noon January 15, and that the 
terms of members of Congress shall 
end January 2, after the elections in 
November. The bill was reported to 
the House with an amendment pro- 
viding that the terms of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall end 
January 24 and members of Congress 
shall end January 4. 

The resolution was favorably re- 
ceived by members of the House and 
it undoubtedly would have passed if 
it had not been for an amendment 
sub nitted by Representative Garrett 
of Tennessee, which provided that the 
states should vote upon it within 
seven years and that one House of 
the Legislature should be elected be- 
fore a vote was taken. Friends of the 
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measure stated that the adoption of 
this amendment would be a fatal er- 
ror as it would be impossible for it 
to be ratified in seven years under the 
conditions provided. Therefore many 
friends of the bill were forced to vote 
against it and it was defeated. 


Land Limitations (Federal Recla- 
mation Laws)—(1948, p. 164) The 
issue of applying the excess land lim- 
itation laws in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado and Texas has been 
actively before Congress for several 
years. It is contended that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has been unable 
to work out this problem or to apply 
the limitation with respect to three 
major projects, namely, San Luis 
Valley project, Colorado; the Valley 
Gravity Canal project, Texas; and the 
Central Valley projects in California. 


S. 912 (H.R. 2052) — Exempting 
certain projects from the land-limita- 
tion provisions of the federal recla- 
mation laws and repealing all incon- 
sistent provisions of prior Acts. 


This proposal would lift the re- 
strictions now placed upon distribu- 
tion of water to private lands beyond 
160 acres. The land-limitation provi- 
sions would not apply to any private 
lands, to the delivery of project water 
supply to private lands, or to any con- 
tract relating to project water supply 
for private lands, susceptible of irri- 
gation with any water supplied from 
or made available by any of the three 
water projects mentioned above. It 
was provided that no benefit of the 
federal reclamation laws shall ever 
be denied because of size of any hold- 
ing of private lands within or served 
by any of the subject projects. 


The American Federation of Labor 
joined with the state federations of 
labor of California, Colorado, and 
Texas, in opposition to the enactment 
of this legislation. We believe that 
if this proposal was enacted it would 
encourage private ownership of large 
tracts of usable land which we feel 
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would deny opportunity to the indi- 
vidual citizen and be destructive to 
the areas affected. 


We were successful in blocking 
action on these bills in the committee. 


(P. 450) Approval of the policy 
outlined by the Executive Council was 
unanimously voted by the convention. 


Latin America (see: Pan American 
Federation of Labor) 


Latin American Activities (also see: 
Inter-American Confederation of La- 
bor (C.I.T.); Inter-American Region- 
al Organization of Workers (ORIT); 
Pan American Labor) 


(Message to Workers)—(1943, p. 
564) The following report titled 
“Greetings to the Workers of Latin 
America” was presented by the Com- 
mitteee on International Relations 
and unanimously adopted: 


As the tide of war runs its full and 
tragic course to the inevitable victory 
of the United Nations, the American 
Federation of Labor, through its rep- 
resentatives assembled in convention 
in the city of Boston, sends a special 
fraternal message to the workers of 
Latin America. 

We in the United States are aware 
of the Latin American worker’s con- 
tribution to the war effort. We know 
that from the bleak Straits of Magel- 
lan to the island republics of the Ca- 
ribbean you have backed the attack 
with your daily toil. Your solidly 
democratic sentiments have not wav- 
ered in the face of all the adversity 
which the war has brought upon you. 


From such a demonstration of loy- 
alty and solidarity, the people of the 
United States have learned much. We 
have felt more deeply than ever the 
power of Bolivar’s ideal of continen- 
tal Americanism. We have seen our 
national security protected on both 
flanks by the vigilance of two friendly 
peoples—the Canadians on the north 
and the Latin Americans on the south. 
More than ever, we have become 
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aware of our common destiny both 
amid the dangers of war and the vicis- 
situdes of peace. 

Furthermore, the war has made us 
closer economic neighbors. The visible 


and invisible ties of investment, 
transportation, trade, communica- 
tions and exchange have been 


strengthened. We must understand 
this increased economic inter-depend- 
ence, and resolve that it shall not 
again be used for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting any single group of Ameri- 
cans for the benefit of another group 
of Americans. Exploitation of the im- 
perialist type does not suit the tem- 
perament of the workers of the United 
States, and we shall oppose its con- 
tinuation or its revival in the rela- 
tions between the peoples of this hem- 
isphere. 

This is the only basis on which we 
ean face the future together with con- 
fidence. For we know, that in spite of 
the brilliant progress of science dur- 
ing the past half century, the bene- 
fits of progress have been withheld 
from large numbers of the people of 
this continent. The war has merely 
turned back the gray cloud of hunger 
that has hovered persistently over 
millions of Latin American workers 
and their families. Educational op- 
portunity in many of the neighboring 
republics, as in sections of ours, is 
still the privilege of the few, not the 
right of all. Men, women and children 
often work for a few cents a day, liv- 
ing in crowded tenements, lacking the 
services and equipment necessary to 
combat disease and ignorance. 


But in the combination of technol- 
ogy and resources there is the hope 
of a better day for all of us. Improved 
living standards throughout our con- 
tinent can be achieved by the applica- 
tion to the riches of our soil of the 
instruments of production developed 
or perfected during the war. Greater 
productivity, security in the job and 
adequate living standards can make 
the 130,000,000 people of Latin Amer- 
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ica the balance wheel of our conti- 
nental economy. 


The American Federation of Labor 
desires to work out the concrete ways 
of achieving this common goal with 
the workers of Latin America on the 
basis of mutual respect and confi- 
dence. The workers of the United 
States represented in this convention 
desires no control, no advantage, over 
the free, genuine and independent la- 
bor organizations of Latin America. 
We desire rather to help in the main- 
tenance of that independence, that 
freedom and that integrity in a spirit 
of mutual tolerance for our differ- 
ences in character, in tradition and 
culture. 


On this basis, the workers of the 
American continent can face the fu- 
ture with assurance. Through their 
organizations they can and should se- 
cure a voice in all inter-American 
councils. They can see to it that In- 
ter-American policies carry out, in 
specific and concrete ways, the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms. 


Animated by these principles of 
neighborly understanding and labor 
solidarity, the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor send their 
fraternal greetings to their fellow- 
American workers of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Latin-American Labor Movement— 
Restablishment Urged—(1944, p. 623) 
Res. 120: ; 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor is aware of the fact that 
Labor in all Latin. American countries 
needs its urgent cooperation and col- 
laboration for the advancement of the 
toiling masses of said countries and 
to foster and support democracy and. 
freedom among the people, and 

Whereas—Investigations and re- 
ports submitted have proved to our 
satisfaction that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor should take the lead- 
ership in carrying out some practical 
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plan that would reestablish such rela- 
tions as are necessary to be of service 
to the working people of these coun- 
tries, therefore, be it 


Resolved—By this Sixty-fourth An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be authorized and in- 
structed to take such steps as might 
be deemed necessary by this body to 
start immediately a practical plan 
aimed at the purpose of reestablish- 
ing sound and constructive labor rela- 
tions between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Latin American 
labor movements. 


Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of this resolution and in so do- 
ing presents the following comments, 
observations and recommendations for 
consideration and approval: 


Although no formal relationships 
have existed between the American 
Federation of Labor and the labor or- 
ganizations of the Latin-American 
countries for some time past, ex- 
change of fraternal communications, 
the increasing available information 
on labor developments and travel be- 
tween the two Americas has enabled 
us to keep in touch with key persons. 
We have been increasingly aware of 
the concern of South America for the 
growth of free trade unions capable of 
serving the workers irrespective of 
political changes in their own coun- 
tries and elsewhere in the world. 


Our Latin-American fellow workers 
have been our comrades in the fight 
against dictatorships and despotic 
government. It is timely that the mu- 
tual respect and responsibility that 
have developed out of war-time coop- 
eration should be carried further into 
peace-time cooperation in establishing 
free and democratic trade unions in 
all countries as a citadel against the 
imposition of unconstitutional author- 
ity as well as the means of raising 
standards of living generally. 
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During the past year the American 
Federation of Labor has established a 
news service in Spanish entitled 
“Noticiario Obrero Norteamericano” 
to carry regular labor news to Cen- 
tral and South American countries. 
Our purpose is to convey the feeling 
of Labor in the United States that 
our hopes and responsibilities in the 
future must be mutual; that progress 
anywhere brings courage everywhere; 
and that need and hunger anywhere 
are the concern of all others. We 
have found the use made of this sery- 
ice most encouraging. 

Because of our common concern for 
free trade unionism, we regret that 
many union groups are without the 
facilities to protect their members 
against injustice and do not have a 
status that enables them to interpret 
Labor’s need or desires to the com- 
munity. We are apprehensive at the 
development of potential totalitarian- 
ism centers which may menace free 
institutions in the New World. We 
realize full well that unless construc- 
tive forces and remedial programs are 
put into action, these situations can- 
not be righted. 


We are increasingly aware of the 
powerful economic organizations and 
forces that are welding together the 
business men of our two continents 
and that industrial commissions or 
organizations have been set up rep- 
resentative only of management. Un- 
less our economics provide represen- 
tation for all in decisions that affect 
them and advance the interests of 
consumers as well as management we 
cannot hope to maintain either polit- 
ical democracy or economic prosper- 
ity. The organization of workers in 
free trade unions is the pivotal force 
that must be introduced in these sit- 
uations. In order to further union 
organization, to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and mutual responsibilities, we 
recommend the E.C. be authorized to 
call a conference of representatives 
of trade unions of the Western Hem- 
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isphere to develop a program of joint 
interests and mutual responsibilities. 

We need to prevent the develop- 
ment of difficulties in our New World 
and to plan for the maintenance of 
political and economic freedom and 
progress. It is important that all 
countries share in technical progress 
that makes possible higher standards 
of living. In order to help workers of 
other countries to be prepared to op- 
erate new machines and techniques 
we propose that the labor movements 
of our various countries arrange for 
the exchange of apprentices; crafts- 
men to go from countries familiar 
with modern technical equipment to 
countries undertaking modernization, 
with workers from other countries 
coming to our country to learn under 
our craftsmen. We can look to the 
Labor Division of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs for technical assistance and aid 
in developing such relationships. 


The Labor Division of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has been most helpful in pro- 
moting opportunities for personal ex- 
change of experience by workers of 
our various countries, in providing 
technical assistance such as transla- 
tions and interpreters, and in provid- 
ing continuously information on labor 
problems and activities necessary for 
mutual understanding among Ameri- 
can workers. These services which 
supplement the official statistics and 
information are available through the 
Labor Information Division of the 
Pan American Union. 

We need organization in free trade 
unions to get recognition and accept- 
ance of the fact that Labor is a dyna- 
mic and functional force in the struc- 
ture of every national life. Conse- 
quently any agency serving as a 
medium for coordinating Pan-Ameri- 
can activity must consider the inter- 
ests of wage earners without whom 
modern life could not function. A 
case in point is the economic confer- 
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ence called by the Pan American Un- 
ion for Washington, D. C., in March, 
1945, to consider scientific and eco- 
nomic problems. The agency contains 
matters of vital concern to Labor. 
Pan-American free trade unions must 
make a concerted and sustained effort 
to see that union representatives are 
included in national delegations when 
matters concerning them are to be 
considered. 


We repeat, the first step to all these 
ends is more general organization in 
trade unions and a coordinating body 
to develop a common program. To 
this end we urge the early calling of 
the conference of Pan-American trade 
unions recommended above. 


(1946, p. 403) Your committee on 
International Labor Relations has 
considered carefully and thoughtfully 
those sections of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report dealing with Latin Amer- 
ican trade union problems and the 
activities of the Federation as related 
to these problems. 


We are greatly and most favorably 
impressed with the progress of frater- 
nity realized and with the future pos- 
sibilities of uniting the workers of the 
Western Hemisphere into an ever 
greater degree of solidarity. 


As the most populous country in 
North and South America and as a 
nation which plays so important a 
role in world affairs, we in the United 
States must place the problem of our 
relations with all our American 
neighbors first on our agenda. In the 
light of the critical international situ- 
ation, active cooperation by all the 
peoples of North, Central and South 
America for common democratic goals 
is our most vital concern of the hour. 
Note that we speak of all the nations. 
There can be no full and effective in- 
ter-American unity unless and until 
our northern neighbor, Canada, shares 
equally with all the American repub- 
lics in meeting the tasks and needs of 
both continents and in fulfilling our 
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common responsibilities to the entire 
world community of nations. 

Therefore we must, at the very out- 
set, stress the urgency of our own 
government and all other American 
governments soliciting and securing 
effective participation by Canada in 
the management and direction of all 
inter-American affairs. There cannot 
be and there will not be any full in- 
ter-American unity without the Cana- 
dian Government being appropriately 
and actively represented in the Pan 
American Union. 

It is hardly necessary to tell our 
convention of the decisive part which 
the labor movements, the trade un- 
ions, the working peoples of the 
United States and all other American 
countries must play in establishing 
unity in the New World. We of the 
American Federation of Labor hold 
that the most extensive and intensive 
cooperation among the democratic 
ranks of organized labor throughout 
the Americas is the very first pre- 
requisite for sound and effective unity 
of the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. There is no better and there 
is no other way of turning the West- 
ern Hemisphere into a fortress for 
world peace and freedom. 


This is not a new idea or aim with 
us. These are not mere words or pious 
wishes. There is life to our plans and 
realism to our purpose. We firmly 
believe in translating our words into 
deeds. Eloquent and encouraging 
proof of this is right here at hand. 
We have with us today the vigorous 
and forthright representatives of the 
democratic labor movements in eight 
republics south of the Rio Grande. We 
are honored and privileged to wel- 
come these stalwart spokesmen of 
our Latin American brothers as equals 
in the front ranks of the struggle for 
democracy and liberty, for a better 
life, and a more peaceful and happy 
world. 

Since our last convention we have 
redoubled our efforts, greatly extend- 
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ed our activities, and registered real 
strides toward practical and active 
inter-American labor solidarity. Bona 
fide free trade unions are the bulwark 
of democracy. The Act of Chapulta- 
pec, signed by all the American re- 
publics last year in Mexico City, con- 
tains clear-cut provisions guarantee- 
ing freedom of trade union organiza- 
tion. We can all be proud of the de- 
cisive sole played by our General 
Secretary-Treasurer and the other 
Labor advisors to the United States 
delegation in securing the adoption 
of these provisions. We realize, how- 
ever, that the best of treaty clauses 
mean nothing unless supplemented by 
energetic application in life. 


We are pleased to note that the Ex- 
ecutive Council spared no effort in de- 
veloping closer contacts with the fra- 
ternal labor movements of our Latin 
American brothers. It lost no time in 
promoting an exchange of ideas and 
a better understanding between our- 
selves and the free trade union forces 
of the other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is most gratifying to 
report that the Executive Council has 
attained real results through publica- 
tion in the Spanish language of the 
North American Labor News — the 
semi-monthly ‘‘Noticiario Obrero 
Norteamericano.” Within the past 
three years the circulation of this 
clipsheet has more than trebled. It 
has proved to be a very effective in- 
strument for cementing the ties of 
friendship which bind the trade union 
movements of this hemisphere. It has 
likewise served as a valuable aid to 
our government in pursuing a genuine 
good neighbor policy. The Latin 
American trade union leaders who are 
sincerely endeavoring to build labor 
organizations based on our common 
democratic ideals and principles have 
found this organ to be of indispensa- 
ble educational help and of paramount 
assistance in their constructive and 
worthy activities. 

The North American Labor News 
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has not shied away from or taken the 
defensive in fighting against the dog- 
mas and deeds of totalitarianism and 
dictatorship in Latin America. It has 
hit hard and telling blows to the 
apostles and advocates of Nazi, Fas- 
cist and Communist ideology and in- 
trigue. These destructive elements 
have in recent years enormously ex- 
tended their pernicious activities. We 
cannot exaggerate the vehemence and 
vigor with which the Communists in 
Latin America have been conducting 
their campaign of vilification against 
the democratic ideals and the cham- 
pions of the democratic way of life. 
The struggle against this totalitarian 
plague is not necessarily one of de- 
fending the policies of the United 
States or any other American govern- 
ment in the eyes of the Latin Ameri- 
can peoples. There is something much 
more fundamental at stake. 


Many of the slanders levelled by 
Russia’s Communist agents in the 
Central and South American coun- 
tries against the people of the United 
States do not deserve to be dignified 
by an answer. Besides we have no 
desire to compete with these toadies 
and tools of dictatorship, with these 
dangerous reactionaries hiding behind 
radical phrases, in name-calling. The 
best answer our own country and all 
American democracies can give to the 
purveyors of totalitarian germs is to 
treat each in a just and humane man- 
ner and to cooperate honestly and 
wholeheartedly in the pursuits of 
peace and the advancement of human 
welfare—in securing a better and full- 
er life and more freedom for the com- 
mon people. It is in this spirit and 
toward this end that we of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are striving 
and working—and fighting against 
the encroachments and aggression of 
the new menace of post-war totali- 
tarianism which is infiltrating the 
Western Hemisphere. Our big job 
has been and will be to defend and 
strengthen the basic ideals and aims 
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of democracy as a way of life far 
superior to Nazism, Fascism, Commu- 
nism, and all other breeds of totali- 
tarian tyranny and dictatorship. 

In order to promote and strengthen 
this democratic solidarity of the free 
labor movements of North, Central 
and South America, the A. F. of L. 
has also given practical aid to the 
workers in their own domestic strug- 
gles against injustice and oppression, 
against native reaction as well as 
against the disruptive manipulations 
of those elements that are interested 
only in playing politics with the needs 
and problems of the toiling masses in 
order to further the aggressive inter- 
ests of a foreign dictatorial regime. 
Hence, we have published a Spanish 
edition of the “Special Bulletin” on 
international affairs gotten out by our 
Free Trade Union Committee. Right 
now we have on the press a Spanish 
edition of the Bill of Rights which 
the A. F. of L. has proposed to the 
United Nations for adoption and in- 
clusion in the general peace treaty. 

We have not limited ourselves to 
printed words. We have established 
direct personal contact with our sis- 
ter movements in the Latin-American 
republics. 

We have made only a beginning. 
We have very much more to do. To- 
day more than ever, the nations of 
the New World are organically bound 
up with each other—culturally, eco- 
nomically and politically, for a com- 
mon defense of common ideals and in- 
terests. The more close and friendly 
our relations will be, the more they 
will be mutually advantageous. To- 
day more than ever does the welfare 
of the people of the United States and 
that of other American democracies 
depend on true and full good neigh- 
borliness. In the economic sphere, 
modern life is not narrow national 
self-sufficiency but international eco- 
nomic cooperation and interdepend- 
ence. In waging the victorious war 
against the Axis menace, our own 
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country has depleted many of its nat- 
ural resources. Production and pros- 
perity in the U.S. now depend to a 
very large extent on our ability to se- 
cure, through fair and square inter- 
national trade and commerce with our 
Latin-American neighbors, certain 
vital raw materials. Similarly, the 
improvement of the working and liv- 
ing conditions of the Latin-American 
peoples are, in large measure, de- 
pendent upon their ability and readi- 
ness to supply us with these mate- 
rials and at the same time to develop 
in their own countries modern indus- 
trial techniques and skills. 

In both of these respects, the Latin- 
American nations need the coopera- 
tion and assistance of the United 
States with its vast industries and 
enormous capacity for providing man- 
ufactured goods, The peoples of South 
and Central America may be assured 
that the A. F. of L. will do every- 
thing in its power to secure just and 
sound economic relations between our 
country and theirs which will prove 
to be of greatest benefit to all the 
nations concerned. We shall continue 
to give all possible help to the free 
trade unions and to the forces work- 
ing for free trade unionism in Latin 
America to help them become much 
stronger and to be fully equipped for 
meeting the many complicated prob- 
lems of modern economic life. All 
our decades of experience and strug- 
gle as a free trade union movement, 
all the lessons we have learned in 
dealing with employers and govern- 
mental agencies in our endeavors to 
improve our conditions, raise our 
wages, shorten our hours of labor and 
gain fuller social security and greater 
rights and democratic liberties are at 
their disposal. 


Our sole aim is to help only through 
voluntary and honest cooperation as 
equals in a great crusade for human- 
ity and freedom. We are absolutely 
against every form of outside inter- 
ference and intrigue. We would not 
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tolerate any foreign intrigue and 
machination for the control of our 
own labor movement, and we do not 
seek any such sinister influence or 
domination of other labor movements. 
The welfare and progress of the U.S. 
demands free, strong and prosperous 
Latin-American republics. And the 
welfare and progress of all Latin 
America requires just as much a 
healthy and prospering democratic 
U.S. Here is the common need, the 
goal of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. And of course only a truly 
democratic and prosperous Western 
Hemisphere can render effectively the 
moral, material and spiritual aid 
which the countries of the Old World 
need so desperately today. ... 


It is in this solemn spirit that we 
strongly reaffirm our unalterable op- 
position to every form of imperialism 
and aggrandizement and assure our 
fraternal labor movements in Central 
and South America that they can 
count on our unstinted support to help 
them in their struggle against the 
feudal system of exploitation still 
maintained by some foreign-owned in- 
dustrial corporations in their country. 


We underline our wholehearted 
readiness to cooperate in the exchange 
of information, technical knowledge, 
trade union experience, and in en- 
deavors of mutual assistance between 
the bona fide labor movements of the 
Western Hemisphere. We shall do 
this through the medium of publica- 
tions, literature, personal visits, ex- 
change of missions and other pyrac- 
tical and constructive measures. 


It is our fondest hope that as a re- 
sult of such growing solidarity and 
community of purpose, that as a con- 
sequence of such solid cooperation, the 
day will not be far off when there can 
be proclaimed the establishment of a 
permanent inter-American trade un- 
ion association of democratic, inde- 
pendent and effective labor organiza- 
tions. 
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(1949, p. 442) The convention 
unanimously approved the report of 
its committee which considered the 
E.C. Report on Latin-American activ- 
ities. The convention action, in part, 
follows: 

. . we underscore the headway 
made by the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Workers in rallying and 
organizing the workers south of the 
Rio Grande for improved standards 
of life and the protection and promo- 
tion of human rights. It is particu- 
larly satisfying to note that the CIT 
has decisively defeated the totalita- 
rian bands of the so-called Left led 
by the Communist stooge Toledano. 
But there remains the serious task of 
defeating the mounting wave of anti- 
labor and anti-democratic forces un- 
der the totalitarian banner of Peron 
in Argentina and the dictatorships in 
Peru and Venezuela. These reaction- 
aries of the Right have in recent 
months been guilty of ruthlessly vio- 
lating the basic democratic liberties 
and the rights of Labor. 

Our government, for the sake of its 
influence and prestige among the 
democratic forces of the world, would 
be well-advised to show no friendship 
for or make any concessions to these 
bearers of totalitarian dogmas and 
despotism among our good neighbors 
to the south. Our government would 
likewise render distinguished service 
to our national security and to the 
cause of orderly social progress if it 
would actively discourage and cate- 
gorically disapprove profiteering prac- 
tices by greedy corporate American 
interests which enable sundry dema- 
gogues to promote suspicion of and 
enmity toward the entire American 
people and the democratic cause. 

At this critical hour in the life of 
peoples, the American Federation of 
Labor is rendering invaluable service 
to the cause of human freedom and 
social betterment, to genuine good 
neighbor policy, by lending full 
aid and comfort to democratic Labor 
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which is the decisive force in advanc- 
ing the cause of democracy and 
healthy economic development 
throughout the Latin-American world. 
We must continue this support in 
order to enable Latin-American Labor 
to rally evermore effectively our sis- 
ter republics for progressive indus- 
trialization, better conditions of work 
and life, and an ever more vital role 
in cooperating with other peoples for 
the preservation of peace and the pro- 
motion of human welfare. 


(1950, pp. 108, 503) The E.C. Re- 
port contained a brief survey of Latin- 
American affairs, and the convention 
approved the following statement: 

In this hour of world tension, the 
convention should greet heartily the 
Executive Council Report stressing 
that, “During the past year, the A. F. 
of L. has continued its strong fight in 
support of democracy and trade union 
freedom which have been repeatedly 
violated by a number of military goy- 
ernments in Latin America.” 

Military dictatorship, Nazism, Fas- 
cism, Falangism, Peronism, and Com- 
munism are only varying phases of 
degrading and reprehensible despot- 
ism. They are all enemies of human 
freedom, decency and democratic La- 
bor. Their emergence anywhere is a 
threat to liberty and free labor every- 
where. Especially at this moment 
when our country is the acknowledged 
and dynamic leader of world democ- 
racy and when totalitarian Russia has 
singled out the United States as its 
main target of abuse and hostility, it 
is imperative for Labor in the United 
States to spare neither energy nor 
resources in welding the strongest 
bonds of Latin-American Labor soli- 
darity so as to beat back the rising 
tide of reactionary dictatorship in a 
number of our neighboring Latin 
American countries. Thereby we will 
hasten the day when the entire New 
World will be a bastion of human 
freedom and peace. 

The committee is pleased to report 
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that toward these laudable goals, the 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers and the A. F. of L. Latin- 
American representatives have made 
valuable contributions. 


We are confident that this impor- 
tant and constructive work will be 
continued and advanced through new 
forms and channels under the banner 
of the regional organizations to be 
set up by the ICFTU as well as 
through continued direct activities by 
the present representatives and ma- 
chinery for such vital undertakings. 


(1951, pp. 70, 471) During the past 
year, the American Federation of 
Labor has continued its fight in sup- 
port of democracy and trade union 
freedom in Latin America. 


On July 31, 1950, President Green 
wrote to the Colombian Ambassador 
in Washington asking for the grant- 
ing of legal recognition to the Con- 
federation of Labor of Colombia 
(CTC), which had requested the sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor. Mainly as a result of that in- 
tervention on the part of President 
William Green the Government of 
Colombia on October 5, 1950, issued a 
decree granting such legal recogni- 
tion. 


Substantial progress has been reg- 
istered in the fight for the reestab- 
lishment of trade union freedom in 
Peru. The American Federation of 
Labor has taken a leading part in this 
struggle since 1948, when most of the 
leaders of the Confederation of Labor 
of Peru (CTP) were arrested by the 
Military Government Committee 
which seized power in that country. 
Arturo Sabroso Montoya, having been 
released from prison, is again head- 
ing the Confederation of Labor of 
Peru, and has expressed the gratitude 
of the Peruvian workers to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the con- 
stant support given them during the 
long struggle for the recovery of 
their trade union freedom. 
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The situation is still serious in 
Argentina, Venezuela and other Latin 
American countries ruled by dictator- 
ships. The American Federation of 
Labor, in conjunction with other or- 
ganizations affiliated to the ICFTU, 
has repeatedly raised its voice against 
conditions existing in those countries. 
On March 1, 1951, we joined with the 
United Mine Workers and the C.I.O. 
in submitting a memorandum to the 
Government of Venezuela asking for 
the release of a number of Labor 
leaders held in prison, without 
charges, and requested the reestab- 
lishment of trade union freedom. 


The American Federation of Labor’s 
opposition to the policies of the Gov- 
ernment of Argentina, which has in- 
tensified its repressive measures 
against free trade unionism, has been 
presented in several conferences held 
with State Department officials in 
charge of Latin-American affairs. 


During the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of American States, held in 
Washington, D. C., in March-April of 
this year, the American Federation of 
Labor presented a statement of policy 
to the U.S. State Department. The 
Federation advocated a program of 
political and economic measures de- 
signed to strengthen the democratic 
forces of Latin America in their 
struggle against Communism and 
Fascism and to bring about an in- 
crease in the standard of living of the 
people, as a prerequisite for Latin 
America’s full participation in the 
world-wide struggle against totalita- 
rian aggression. 


(1952, pp. 123, 546) The Executive 
Council included in its annual report 
a special section on Activities in Latin 
America, quoting a statement by the 
E.C. issued on August 19, 1951, as 
follows: 


The Executive Council is greatly 
concerned with the problems arising 
from continued low standards of liv- 
ing in Latin America, which provide 
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fertile ground for the growth of neo- 
Fascist totalitarian movements and 
give the Communists opportunity to 
renew their efforts to regain lost 
positions, 

We believe that the strengthening 
of the free labor movement offers the 
best guarantee that totalitarian 
forces will not prevail and, therefore, 
renew our pledge of active coopera- 
tion with the free trade unionists of 
Latin America in their endeavor to 
raise the standard of living of their 
respective peoples. 


In this connection, the Executive 
Council strongly urges that the spe- 
cial prices above the world market 
levels which the United States is pay- 
ing Latin America for materials 
which are needed for our defense 
stockpiling should be used primarily 
for better work and wage standards. 


At the same time, we reaffirm our 
opposition to the granting of eco- 
nomic aid of any form to those Latin 
American governments which have 
suppressed civil liberties and are de- 
nying the free exercise of trade union 
organization and action. 


(1954, p. 603) The convention Com- 
mittee on International Labor Rela- 
tions submitted a special report on 
Latin American Affairs which was 
unanimously approved as follows: 


The A. F. of L. activities in Latin 
America, our relations with and active 
participation in the increasingly effec- 
tive Inter-American Regional Organi- 
zation of Workers (O.R.I.T.) and the 
work of the Joint United States Mex- 
ico Trade Union Committee are de- 
scribed fully in the Executive Council 
Report. 

At this hour of peril to world peace 
and human liberty, the democratic 
ideals and most vital interests of our 
country necessitate greatly expanded 
relations between the United States 
and its Latin American neighbors. 
These relations should be based on a 
policy of positive friendship, closest 
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cooperation, and the highest reciproc- 
ity and comprehensive mutual aid. No 
one can exaggerate the importance of 
the great role of the freedom-loving 
people south of the Rio Grande in pro- 
moting world relations based on hu- 
man liberty, social justice and endur- 
ing international harmony. By the 
same token, no one can exaggerate 
how dangerous to the future of free- 
dom and peace, reaction and dictator- 
ship in Latin America or mistakes 
made by the United States in its rela- 
tions with Latin America might be 
and actually have been. 


The men in Moscow directing the 
world-wide Communist conspiracy 
have been alert especially to the enor- 
mous political and economic poten- 
tialities of Latin America, This ex- 
plains the years of persistent, patient 
and well-financed Communist infiltra- 
tion of Guatemala, the Soviet policy 
of systematic expansion and growing 
intimacy of relationships with the 
Peron dictatorship, and the vast and 
varied Kremlin intrigue and subver- 
sion throughout the Latin American 
countries — particularly Brazil and 
Chile. 


In this situation, the Committee on 
International Labor Relations calls 
upon our government and the Ameri- 
can people to give first-line priority of 
consideration to the problems and 
tasks of developing a policy of active 
good neighborliness toward the Latin 
American peoples in order to aid them 
generously in their aspirations to at- 
tain stable, strong and prosperous de- 
mocracies, utilize their national re- 
sources most effectively with the para- 
mount purpose of improving their 
standards of life and labor, their 
health, general well-being, and their 
positive contributions to the preserva- 
tion and advancement of our common 
ideals of liberty, peace, and social 
progress. In the fulfillment of such a 
course the people of the United States 
and the peoples of the Latin American 
republics have much need of each other 
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and have much to give to each other. 
A cementing of relationships based on 
full and genuine equality among the 
cooperating democracies of the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be of greatest 
benefit not only to the participating 
nations but to the entire human race. 

In this spirit, we propose the fol- 
lowing course of action: 


(1) 


(2) 


At the forthcoming Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic Conference to be 
held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
our government should propose 
a concrete program for foster- 
ing economic progress and 
eliminating poverty through 
more effective joint utilization 
of the natural resources and in- 
dustrial capacities of all the 
nations in the new world. In its 
final form, the execution and fi- 
nancing of this inter-American 
prosperity plan should not be a 
United States project but should 
rather be an operation of joint 
efforts, with reciprocal eco- 
nomic responsibilities and ma- 
terial contributions in accord- 
ance with the ability and re- 
sources of each participating 
country. 


As a demonstration of our 
country’s strong desire to help 
the peoples of Latin America 
immediately better their condi- 
tions of life and in preparation 
for a more permanent and 
broader plan of close economic 
collaboration in support of our 
common welfare, collective se- 
curity and freedom, our gov- 
ernment should (a) appropriate 
at least fifty million dollars for 
technical aid to the Latin Amer- 
ican democratic governments; 
(b) seek to have the Interna- 
tional Bank adopt a more gen- 


_erous loan policy toward our 


neighboring Latin American de- 
mocracies and the activities of 
the Import-Export Bank be ex- 
panded; (c) provide for guaran- 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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tees to assure that the benefits 
of the United States aid shall 
accrue primarily to the great 
mass of underprivileged and 
impoverished people; (b) seek 
to have various Latin American 
governments discard all eco- 
nomic and _ political policies 
which have seriously hindered 
the raising of living standards. 
No political encouragement or 
any assistance whatsoever shall 
henceforth be given by our goy- 
ernment to any dictatorial re- 
gime in Latin America, for such 
assistance is not only detrimen- 
tal to the ideals and interests of 
the people of the Western Hem- 
isphere but also helps the Com- 
munist enemies of world peace 
and freedom. On the contrary, 
active encouragement and gen- 
erous assistance should be given 
to strengthen the position and 
influence of Latin American de- 
mocracies like Costa Rica and 
Bolivia. 


Immediate steps for aiding 
Brazil and Chile to restore eco- 
nomic stability and _ political 
consolidation of their demo- 
cratic forces. 


No efforts should be spared to 
help the people of Guatemala 
and its Carlos Castillo Armas 
government to overcome fully 
and speedily the ravages of the 
extensive insidious Communist 
infiltration and subversion of 
its economic, political, social, 
trade union, cultural and mili- 
tary institutions and to lay the 
foundation for a healthy and 
prosperous Guatemalan democ- 
racy. In line with this course, 
we urgently appeal to the gov- 
ernment of Guatemala to pur- 
sue a vigorous and consistent 
policy of promoting sound so- 
cial legislation and lending 
every aid to the development of 
democratic peasant organiza- 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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tions and a strong free trade 
union movement as a dynamic 
section of the O.R.I.T. and the 
Geshe 


In furtherance of this policy, 
we appeal to all American- 
owned enterprises in Guatemala 
and throughout Latin America 
to cease and desist from all eco- 
nomic policies and other prac- 
tices which are in the least im- 
perialist in character and which 
are not conducive to the de- 
velopment of free trade unions 
and other democratic institu- 
tions as well as genuine free en- 
terprise in the best American 
tradition. 


Nothing should be left undone 
by our government to impress 
upon the government of Peru 
the absolute urgency of its lift- 
ing the restrictions preventing 
the existence and activities of 
free trade unions and eliminat- 
ing all barriers to the return of 
the democratic Peruvian exiles 
to their homeland with full citi- 
zenship rights. 


To condemn vigorously the con- 
tinued repression of trade un- 
ion rights and the unrestrained 
violation of fundamental hu- 
man rights perpetrated against 
the democratic trade union lead- 
ership whose most active 
spokesmen have been subjected 
to brutal violence and years of 
imprisonment by the dictator- 
ship oppressing the people of 
Venezuela. 


Toward translating into life 
our solidarity with the peoples 
of Latin America, we reaffirm 
our determination to help build 
and to cooperate fully with the 
O.R.I.T. in its campaign to ex- 
tend the benefits and influence 
of free trade unionism as the 
strongest safeguard against the 
Communist and every other 


brand of dictatorship and as 
the most effective force for win- 
ning the hearts and the minds, 
the devotion and support of the 
great mass of Latin American 
people whose wholehearted co- 
operation is indispensible to the 
entire Western Hemisphere 
playing its rightful role in aid- 
ing the decisive triumph of the 
forces of world peace and de- 
mocracy over the enemies of 
human freedom and enduring, 
decent, and harmonious rela- 
tions among the nations of the 
world. 


(1955, p. 281) The E.C. Report de- 
voted special attention to problems in 
Latin America, pointing out that dur- 
ing the past year the A. F. of L. has 
continued its fight in support of de- 
mocracy and trade union freedom 
throughout Latin America and the 
Caribbean area. The report con- 
tinued with the statement that most 
of our attention was concentrated in 
Central America where reactionary 
elements, supported by totalitarian 
governments in the Caribbean area, 
launched an assault against the demo- 
cratic regime of Costa Rica. 


As soon as news of the invasion 
reached the United States, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor sent to the 
Confederation of Labor of Costa Rica 
assurances of complete solidarity. We 
pledged ‘active intervention before 
the U.S. government to obtain imme- 
diate help in repelling the invasion by 
totalitarian forces.” Two days later the 
chairman of the A. F. of L. Interna- 
tional Relations and Free Trade Un- 
ion Committees, issued a statement 
which was sent to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, the Chairman of the 
Organization of American States, and 
the Government of Costa Rica, which 
said in part: 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor has, for some time, been in con- 
sultation with the State Department 
regarding the events which have led 
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to the present threat to the national 
security and democratic liberties of 
the people of Costa Rica. 


“In expectation of the current as- 
sault against the Republic of Costa 
Rica, we have made every effort to 
arouse our government to take deci- 
sive preventive measures. Since the 
outbreak of hostilities against the 
Costa Rican democracy, we have 
sought to impress upon our govern- 
ment that it must move with vigor and 
dispatch to halt the military aggres- 
sion. 


“The AFL welcomes the promptness 
with which the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) has acted in the 
present crisis. The success scored by 
the OAS in averting a clash between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua in the Fall 
of 1948 should serve to assure the ef- 
fectiveness of the steps now taken for 
the maintenance of peace. Our coun- 
try’s historic move in providing air- 
craft for the OAS investigating mis- 
sion should likewise aid in the preser- 
vation of peace. 


“But it is not enough to wait for 
the fruition of the laudable course 
pursued by the OAS. The A. F. of L., 
therefore, strongly urges our govern- 
ment to spare neither effort, nor en- 
ergy, nor resources in enabling the 
progressive Republic of Costa Rica, 
where the free trade unions are a bul- 
wark of its dynamic democracy and 
determined opposition to Communism 
and all other forms of dictatorship, to 
beat back all aggression, regardless of 
its source or instigation.” 


The Executive Council in its meet- 
ing at Miami Beach, Florida, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1955, took cognizance of the 
situation in Latin America in a state- 
ment in which it commended “the full 
and prompt cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in act- 
ing resolutely and forcefully to safe- 
guard Costa Rica’s national integrity 
and freedom.” In addition, after an- 
alyzing “how favorable are the condi- 
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tions for new world democratic coop- 
eration and how much can be done in 
the protection and promotion of free- 
dom and people,” the Executive Coun- 
cil proposed the following: 


1. Particularly because of the fact 
that Communism has become the most 
dangerous form of indirect aggression 
and foreign intervention in the domes- 
tic affairs of all independent countries, 
our government should vigorously re- 
affirm to the peoples of Latin America 
that the United States views with 
marked hostility any attempt at 
armed interference on the part of one 
government in the internal affairs of 
another. 


2. Our government should expand 
and accelerate the moral encourage- 
ment and political support of the 
growth of free labor organizations and 
other democratic forces, such as in 
Chile, Colombia, Equador and other 
countries where totalitarians, Com- 
munists and Fascists are again on the 
offensive. 


3. Toward preserving peace and 
fostering economic and political co- 
operation among the Central Ameri- 
can Republics, we call upon the trade 
unions of these countries to join hands 
in taking the lead for speeding the 
revival of the Organization of Central 
American States—ODECA—which 
had shown such real progress but had 
been torpedoed by the former, Com- 
munist-controlled, government of Gua- 
temala. 


4. In this connection, we categori- 
cally insist that our government forth- 
with discontinue its dangerous policy, 
of directly or indirectly, unloading 
outmoded weapons on Latin American 
countries. In view of the new prob- 
lems of defense and combat in the 
Atomic Age, such armaments are mili- 
tarily useless against aggression from 
without, though they do serve to 
strengthen aggression from within 
against defenseless peoples by the 
various despotic regimes. 
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5. Toward encouraging the progress 
of Latin American democracy and sta- 
bilizing and strengthening the exist- 
ing democratic republics, our govern- 
ment should enter into mutual security 
and economic aid pacts with them. 


6. Toward correcting the inade- 
quacies and shortcomings of the 
United States’ policy at the recent 
Rio de Janeiro Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Conference, we reiterate our 
proposal, that our government, as the 
representative of the most industrially 
developed and strongest democracy in 
the New World, extends adequate and 
generous material and technical as- 
sistance in the form of an Inter-Amer- 
ican Marshall Plan, to our Latin 
American neighbors with a view of 
evolving and executing a joint pro- 
gram for developing their natural re- 
sources, increasing their productivity, 
stabilizing the prices of their basic 
raw materials, and improving the pur- 
chasing power and living standards of 
the people. 


7. Toward encouraging and insur- 
ing a fair, effective and profitable role 
for foreign private enterprise in the 
economic development of Latin Amer- 
ica, there should be set up a tri-partite 
board (government, free labor, private 
enterprise) to prepare a code of 
equitable relations between such in- 
vestors and all other parties con- 
cerned. 


Venezuela and Panama 


In line with the resolution adopted 
by our 73rd convention in Los Angeles, 
the A. F. of L. took the initiative to 
refuse labor participation in the I.L.O. 
Petroleum Industrial Committee Meet- 
ing in Caracas, Venezuela, as a “pro- 
test against the continued suppression 
of trade union rights and the im- 
prisonment of trade union leaders in 
that country.” 


The worker members of the I.L.0. 
governing body at the request of the 
International Federation of Petroleum 
Industrial Workers had voted unani- 
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mously to reject the invitation of 
Venezuela to hold the next meeting of 
the I.L.0. Petroleum Committee in 
that country. The governing body, 
however, by a majority vote of gov- 
ernment and employer representatives 
accepted the invitation. 


In a joint A.F.L.-C.I.0. statement, 
later supported by the O.R.I.T., the 
International Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers, the Oil Workers Union 
of Mexico, the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labor, we explained that 
the Government of Venezuela was en- 
gaged in a current persecution of 
trade union leaders and complete sup- 
pression of trade union rights, and 
announced our decision to refuse par- 
ticipation in the meeting. 


On April 25, the very first day of 
the Petroleum conference, Adrian Ver- 
muelen, worker member of the I.L.0. 
governing body, denounced the anti- 
labor policy of the Venezuelan dicta- 
torship. Following his expulsion from 
the country by the government, the 
I.L.O. meeting was suspended and 
then adjourned “sine die.”’ As an anti- 
climax, the Venezuelan dictatorship 
announced its withdrawal from the 
International Labor Organization. 
However, our efforts were not in vain. 
A few weeks later many Venezuelan 
democratic trade unionists, who had 
been imprisoned some many years 
without trial or formal charges, were 
released; and among them most of the 
leaders of the Venezuelan Confedera- 
tion of Labor, who are now living in 
exile. 


Last April, the Government of Pan- 
ama issued orders which interferred 
with the travels into that country of 
international free trade union repre- 
sentatives. The A. F. of L. repre- 
sentative was even arrested and 
deported from Puerto Armuelles, in 
the banana plantations of Western 
Panama. The A. F. of L. launched 
strong complaints with the govern- 
ment of that country, asking guaran- 
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tees that the freedom of travel on the 
part of its representatives as well as 
those of O.R.I.T. would not be inter- 
fered with in the future. 


On July 11, 1955, the Foreign 
Minister of Panama sent to the 
President of the A. F. of L. 


through medium of the Ambassador of 
Panama in Washington, a statement 
of policy defining its attitude toward 
the development of a free labor move- 
ment and the technical assistance and 
guidance “offered by the representa- 
tives of better organized labor move- 
ments from abroad.” In its communi- 
cation the Government of Panama as- 
sured that the representatives of the 
A. F. of L. and other free trade un- 
ions “will be welcome in the future to 
contribute to the development of a 
free labor movement.” 


Later, the American Federation of 
Labor actively assisted a group of 
trade union leaders who were fired by 
the Chiriqui Land Company on ac- 
count of their labor activities. The 
case is now pending before the De- 
partment of Labor of Panama. 


End of Peron in Argentina 


The downfall, September 19, 1955, 
of the Peron dictatorship in Argentina 
was followed by the installation of a 
Provisional Government which, among 
its first acts, pledged support of free 
trade unionism while at the same time 
assuring that the gains of organized 
labor would be safeguarded. Leaders 
of the free trade union movement liv- 
ing in exile took advantage of the new 
political climate to return home where 
they joined those who had remained in 
Argentina and together launched a 
movement for reorganization of the 
trade union movement on a free, in- 
dependent, non-political basis. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was the first trade union organization, 
as early as March, 1947, following the 
report of its Committee, that went to 
Argentina, publicly and forcefully de- 
nounced the Peron regime as totali- 
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tarian and anti-labor. We particularly 
exposed the captive General Confeder- 
ation of Labor which had become an 
instrument of the anti-democratic pol- 
icies of the government and thus had 
lost the right to be regarded as a gen- 
uine voice of organized labor. The re- 
port of the A. F. of L. Committee re- 
ceived world-wide publicity and was 
hailed by the whole democratic labor 
movement of Latin America. 

The American Federation of Labor 
welcomes the political change in Ar- 
gentina as an indication of the re- 
newed vitality of the democratic move- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, and 
as an added proof of the inability of 
any totalitarian regime—whether 
Communist, Fascist, Nazi or Peronista 
—to satisfy the economic and political 
aspirations of the people. It is too soon 
to fully assess the effect of the labor 
policy of the new Argentine govern- 
ment. However, the leaders of the free 
trade union movement are people with 
a reputation of honesty, experience 
and deep loyalty to the democratic 
way of life. We are, therefore, confi- 
dent that they will succeed in bringing 
back the Argentine labor movement 
into the family of international demo- 
cratic trade unionism. To them we 
pledge moral solidarity and support. 


Organizational and Educational 
Assistance 

In furtherance of the A. F. of L. 
policy to help promote the principle of 
free trade unionism and expose the 
fallacies and dangers of totalitarian 
Communism, we undertook the distri- 
bution of an additional 50,000 copies 
and 25,000 copies respectively of the 
two highly effective Spanish-language 
pamphlets issued by the A. F. of L. 
Free Trade Union Committee, namely, 
Who Is the Imperialist? and Slave La- 
bor in the Soviet World. Also, we cir- 
culated 10,000 additional copies in 
Spanish of the A. F. of L. pamphlet 
A Democratic Institution, thousands 
of other pamphlets issued by the 
O.R.LT., the LC.F.T.U., the Pan 
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American Union, the U.S. Department 
of Labor and the U.S. Information 
Service, and 10,000 copies in Spanish 
of a special Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee pamphlet against the admis- 
sion of Communist China into the 
United Nations. We mailed also 10,- 
000 copies of Puerto Rico’s Governor 
Munoz Marin’s address before our last 
convention in Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion, we have sent packages regularly 
of educational material in English to 
the unions in the British and Dutch 
West Indies, the Guianas and British 
Honduras, and have assisted them in 
obtaining labor educational films from 
government agencies and from unions 
in the United States and Canada. 


Our Representative made an exten- 
sive tour of Central America in the 
Fall of 1954, went back there and to 
Panama and Mexico in April-May, 
1955, and again in August-September, 
1955. In October and November he 
visited Cuba, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
establishing new contacts and further- 
ing the cause of free trade unionists 
through press interviews, lectures, 
and public meetings. 


We have continued our assistance 
to trade unionists in Latin America 
by supplying them with literature, 
technical information, research find- 
ings and specific data to help them in 
negotiating collective agreements and 
in establishing trade union educa- 
tional and welfare projects. We have 
also continued our assistance, through 
the good offices of the Metal Trades 
Department, to the Union of Workers 
and Employers of the U.S. Naval Base 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in their 
labor relations with the U.S. Navy 
Department. 


We acknowledge with great appre- 
ciation the offer of active support 
made by the Cuban Federation of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes to 
the A. F. of L. Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
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tional Union in connection with the 
hotel strike in Miami Beach, Florida. 
We also express public appreciation 
for the invitation to attend the Na- 
tional Convention of the Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Ecuador, 
the National Trade Union Confedera- 
tion of Uruguay, and the Bolivian 
Central Labor Organization. To this 
last group President George Meany 
sent a telegram of regrets in which it 
was stated: 


“The American Federation of Labor 
has noticed with a feeling of appre- 
ciation the efforts of the Bolivian la- 
bor movement to combat Communist 
totalitarian infiltration and to remain 
a powerful factor in the building of a 
new democratic society. We also wish 
to support you in your struggle 
against any other form of totalitarian 
infiltration, whether Fascist, Nazi, 
Falangist or Peronist.” 


O.R.1.T. 


(19538, pp. 256, 666) The convention 
unanimously approved the report of 
its committee which dealt with the 
E.C. Report on A. F. of L. activities in 
Latin America: 


Your Committee recommends your 
adoption of the Executive Council Re- 
port Sections dealing with the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (O.R.I.T.) and Latin Amer- 
ica. 


We note with approval the stepped- 
up distribution in the ranks of Latin- 
American labor of varied literature on 
the most pressing problems of the 
world crisis; the vigorous application 
of A. F. of L. policy in support of the 
democratic and free labor forces in 
our neighboring republics struggling 
to attain social justice, and the close 
co-operation with and support of the 
O.R.1.T. 

The struggle of the O.R.I.T. against 
poverty and the menace of dictator- 
ship within the New World has as- 
sumed greatly increased importance. 
There is now developing increasing 
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collaboration between the Russian or 
Communist brand of totalitarianism 
and its Peronist manifestation. The 
recently agreed-upon trade treaty be- 
tween Peron and the Kremlin is far 
more than commercial in its implica- 
tions. As a consequence, pro-Soviet 
front organizations are accorded priv- 
ileges, while the bona fide free trade 
unions and other democratic forces 
are subjected to intensified persecu- 
tion. In Venezuela, the ruthless mili- 
tary dictatorship crushes every effort 
to re-establish free trade unions, but 
actively aids the Communist Labor 
Front organizations affiliated with the 
WET. 


Our government has not been suf- 
ficiently aware of, or has not reacted 
effectively to, this dangerous turn of 
affairs evidenced in the expanding col- 
laboration between the Communist 
and other totalitarian forces. Our gov- 
ernment should pursue a policy aimed 
at strengthening the democratic forces 
and aiding them in their endeavors to 
utilize the vast natural resources of 
these countries for the benefit of their 
peoples. Only such a _ constructive, 
positive policy can strengthen the 
prosperity of the New World as a 
whole and cement its solidarity into 
an ever mightier force for world-wide 
economic stability and security, for 
international peace and freedom. 

Experience in Europe and Asia 
shows clearly that seeking to curry 
favor with dictators, giving them un- 
deserved honors and recognition, pro- 
viding arms to dictatorial regimes, ca- 
tering to domestic and foreign selfish 
interests, and disregarding the gen- 
uine democratic and free labor forces 
seriously weaken democracy, jeopard- 
ize the security of our own country 
and the entire New World and hurt 
the prospects of world peace. 


In view of this situation, we pro- 
pose; 


1. No further economic or military 
aid should be extended to the Peronist 
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and military dictatorships now im- 
poverishing and oppressing the people 
of Latin America. 

2. Because of the suppression of 
democratic rights and free trade un- 
ions in Venezuela, and because of the 
Venezuelan dictatorship’s encourage- 
ment and aid to the Communist Labor 
Front of the W.F.T.U., our govern- 
ment should take the initiative in seek- 
ing to have the forthcoming Tenth 
Pan-American Conference sessions 
transferred from Caracas (Venezuela.) 


3. Toward eliminating poverty, se- 
curing better conditions of life and la- 
bor, strengthening democracy in Latin 
America and enabling the entire New 
World to play a unified and more ef- 
fective role in the present world crisis, 
our government should sponsor and 
support an Inter-American economic 
development program, akin to the 
Marshall Plan. 

4. The financing and execution of 
this program should be through joint 
efforts, with reciprocal responsibilities, 
with contributions based on the ca- 
pacity of each participating country 
to pay, and with the common objective 
of raising the productive capacity of 
the workers and farmers so that the 
vast natural resources of their home- 
lands will be utilized for the greater 
benefit of the great mass of the peo- 
ple. 


Graduate Lawyers Discrimination 
Against—(1938, pp. 170, 548) S. 3549, 
to prevent discrimination against 
graduates of certain schools in the 
making of appointments to Govern- 
ment positions, the qualifications for 
which include legal training or legal 
experience, failed of passage. It was 
favorably reported to the Senate, but 
no action was taken. The Civil Service 
Commission approved the bill. In a 
letter to the committee the commission 
stated: “The proposed bill as drawn 
would prohibit the Commission, in an- 
nouncing examinations for positions 
in which legal training or experience 
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is desirable, from setting up as a pre- 
requisite for eligibility in such exami- 
nation (1) graduation from a particu- 
lar law school, (2) graduation from a 
law school or particular class or one 
which has been approved or accredited 
by any association, organization, or 
group, or (3) college training in addi- 
tion to law school training. Appoint- 
ing officers of all departments and 
agencies in which attorneys are ex- 
pected from the regular competitive 
provisions of the civil service would 
similarly be restricted by the above- 
named provisions in establishing re- 
quirements of persons proposed for 
appointment.” The legislation would 
prevent the discrimination that is be- 
ing practiced through the influence of 
the American Bar Association. The 
bill will be reintroduced in the next 
session of Congress and every effort 
will be made to have it passed. 

(1939, p. 148) For years the prac- 
tice has been by executives in the 
Federal Government to discriminate 
against graduates of certain schools 
in the appointment of lawyers. No one 
could be appointed to a Federal posi- 
tion unless he was a graduate of a 
school accredited by the Association of 
American Law Schools or approved by 
the American Bar Association. This 
would prevent the appointment of law- 
yers who had qualified themselves by 
study outside the schools mentioned, 
not having the funds to attend college. 
During the discussion on the bill it 
was pointed out that such men as 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry and 
Abraham Lincoln could not have been 
appointed to the Federal Government 
if they were alive today as they had 
not been graduated in schools ap- 
proved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools of the American Bar 
Association. S. 1610, to remedy this 
discrimination, passed the Senate 
without a roll call vote. The bill was 
reported favorably in the House and 
it, undoubtedly, will pass in the next 
session. 


Lawyers Bill—(1947, pp. 253, 524) 
The E.C. reported opposition to a bill 
pending in Congress which would re- 
quire persons appearing before ad- 
ministrative agencies of the govern- 
ment to register with a “Credentials 
Committee” to be set up by the De- 
partment of Justice. The implications 
of this bill are such that it may pre- 
vent representatives of Labor from 
appearing on behalf of labor organi- 
zations or their members before Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The convention approved the E.C. 
report and instructed the E.C. to con- 
tinue its opposition to this measure. 


(1948, p. 165) E.C. reported con- 
tinued opposition to this proposed leg- 
islation for the reason that “the impli- 
cations of this bill are such that it 
would prevent representatives of labor 
from appearing on their legitimate 
business in behalf of labor organiza- 
tions or their members before Govern- 
ment agencies.” 


(p. 410) The convention unani- 
mously adopted the committee report 
as follows: 


This bill would deny labor represen- 
tatives the right to appear before gov- 
ernmental agencies to defend their 
members in any and all things per- 
taining to their job rights, unemploy- 
ment benefits, compensation cases, in 
fact, deny the workers the benefit of 
the service of their chosen representa- 
tives when they have cases pending 
before such governmental agencies un- 
less licensed by a Board and this we 
are certain would be to the grievous 
detriment of members of all our labor 
unions. 

We want the Executive Council to 
oppose any such bill if further at- 
tempts are made to have same enacted 
into law. 


Lease Purchases (Government) 
(1953, p. 154, 499) The E.C. presented 
the interest of Labor in the practice 
of the government to lease-purchase 
buildings or building sites, particular- 
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ly as applied as the Bacon-Davis Law 
applied. The convention adopted the 
following report on the subject: 

During the past session of Congress, 
several bills were introduced to allow 
the Federal government to acquire 
new sites and buildings. The A. F. of 
L.’s interest in this legislation, along 
with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, was to emphasize 
the need for an appropriate provision 
making applicable to any construction 
project the labor standards of the 
Davis-Bacon statute. 


(1954, p. 152) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported that for three years prior, 
the A. F. of L. took an active interest 
in several lease-purchase bills de- 
signed to enable the government to 
acquire real estate by contract extend- 
ing over a number of years with a 
purchase price to be amortized in the 
form of rents. The EC reported that 
during the 82nd Congress this legisla- 
tion began taking form and the A. F. 
of L. closely watched the bills being 
considered in six committees, none of 
which at the outset contained provi- 
sions reasserting the Davis-Bacon 
principles. The EC report on this sub- 
ject outlined the pattern for the Gov- 
ernment’s acquiring and occupying 
structures along the following lines: 

Space requirements to be satisfied 
by lease-purchase requirements must 
be urgent and permanent. Temporary 
needs will be met only on a rental 
basis. New buildings, in the main, will 
be acquired by lease-purchase. Design 
and construction along GSA specifica- 
tions will be observed strictly. All 
lease-purchase projects must be clear- 
ly justified. Widespread competition 
will be encouraged on such contracts. 


The President signed the lease-pur- 
chase bill into law (Public Law No. 
519) which includes provision for 
House and Senate Public Works Com- 
mittees to approve lists of preferred 
projects. Both the Post Office Depart- 
ment and General Services Adminis- 
tration will acquire property under 
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the new law. Facilities thus acquired 
will be paid for in the form of rents 
over stipulated periods at the end of 
which the property title passes to the 
Government. In the interim, the prop- 
erty remains on the tax rolls. This is 
calculated to effect savings to the 
Government and still provide modern 
buildings to replace a long list of out- 
moded properties. 


(Page 585) The Executive Council 
reports that through the determined 
efforts of our representative, provi- 
sions requiring adherence to the labor 
standards of the Davis-Bacon Act 
have been included in a law authoriz- 
ing government acquisition of real 
estate on a lease-purchase basis. Since 
this legislation will result in new con- 
struction and remodeling valued at 
several billion dollars, it was essential 
that the Davis-Bacon standards be in- 
cluded to safeguard the welfare of our 
members in the building and construc- 
tion trades. Your Committee heartily 
commends the officers of the Federa- 
tion for their vigilance in assuring 
protection of labor standards in this 
important new program. 


Leather Goods Tariff Proposal, 
Handbags, Luggage and Personal 
(also see: Tariff) (1951, p. 277, 549- 
550) Res. 13 directed attention to the 
plight of the organized workers in the 
ladies’ handbag, pocketbook and per- 
sonal leather goods trades in competi- 
tion with leather novelties from for- 
eign countries and requested approval 
of the following: 


RESOLVED, By the 70th conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor that we pledge our complete 
support to the International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, a constituent and integral part 
of our Federation, in its campaign for 
the restoration of the 35% tariff on 
all imported ladies’ handbags, pocket- 
books and personal leather goods 
novelties, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all cur inter- 
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national unions, state federations, city 
central bodies, federal unions and 
local unions extend all moral support 
to the International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ 
Union in its national campaign to 
eliminate the unfair and cut-throat 
competition of all importations of 
articles of our manufacture from such 
countries as employ home workers 
under sweat shop conditions or from 
countries the governments of which 
are subsidizing exports of ladies’ 
handbags, pocketbooks and personal 
leather goods novelties to the United 
States, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the appro- 
priate committees of the House of 
Representatives and Senate and to 
such government agencies as deal with 
the making of reciprocity treaties 
dealing with tariffs on ladies’ hand- 
bags, luggage, pocketbooks and per- 
sonal leather goods novelties. 


(1951, p. 280, 549) Res. 16: 


WHEREAS, The importation of for- 
eign manufactured products has ad- 
versely affected the domestic leather 
and leather goods industries through- 
out the United States, and 


WHEREAS, Such products include 
ladies’ handbags, luggage, metal 
frames for handbags, personal leather 
goods and a wide variety of items 
made of leather, and 


WHEREAS, Further concessions of 
tariff reductions are now pending in 
Congress, which concessions if granted 
would mean the virtual dumping of 
such products on the domestic market, 
and consequently, the elimination of 
such domestically manufactured prod- 
ucts, and 


WHEREAS, Further tariff conces- 
sions would give to foreign competi- 
tors, in addition to their low wage 
scales, a competitive advantage creat- 
ing irreparable injury not only to the 
domestic industry as such, but to the 
members of our union as well with 
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the concomitant results of widespread 
unemployment; encouraging low wage 
scales; loss of all gains secured by 
our union for its members—such as, 
increased wage benefits, paid holidays, 
vacations, sick benefits, insurance and 
like benefits, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor urge the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information 
and all other Congressional Commit- 
tees concerned with the extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act not to sup- 
port and to vote against any extension 
of Trade Agreements Act insofar as 
they adversely affect the working con- 
ditions of workers in this country, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor give full support 
to the International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ 
Union in this serious matter. 

(1952, p. 48, 468) Res. 59 called for 
the restoration of 35 and 50 percent 
tariff on imported handbags made of 
reptile and leather. Convention re- 
ferred the resolution to the officers of 
the A. F. of L. 


(1952, p. 41, 466) Res. 55 called up- 
on the convention to endorse the 
crusade of the international union 
concerned to secure the removal of the 
excise tax of 20 percent on the prod- 
ucts of their members. Resolution re- 
ferred to A. F. of L. Committee on 
Taxation. 


Legal Cases (see listings under 
names of principles involved) 


Legal Department Established 
(1938, p. 177) With the enactment of 
social justice legislation in the last 
few years, such as the Bacon-Davis 
Act, Walsh-Healey Act, National La- 
bor Relations Act and the Wages and 
Hours Act, it became necessary to 
have available legal counsel at Head- 
quarters. Because of this need we en- 
gaged the services of Hon. Joseph A. 
Padway as Counsel for the A. F. 
of L. 
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Legal Information Bureau—(1924, 
p. 41) It is evident that the conduct 
and decisions of the trade unions and 
the attitude and actions of trade 
unionists are being subjected more 
and more to a super critical legal 
analysis and court definition. As trade 
unions become stronger, it is quite 
logical to anticipate that employers 
will resort more frequently to the 
courts in defense of what they have 
come to regard altogether too long as 
their “vested” rights and “divine” 
possessions. The trade unions must 
meet this change in the form of con- 
flict for equality, justice and right, 
and develop every possible instrumen- 
tality and agency that will enable 
them to continue their march of prog- 
ress. In our report to the Portland 
convention there was set forth the 
urgent need for a legal information 
bureau to meet these changed condi- 
tions. Initial steps had then been taken 
to establish such a bureau in a mod- 
est form, and on a basis assuring 
constant growth and permanency. A 
volunteer staff of lawyers familiar 
with and competent to handle litiga- 
tion involving industrial relations has 
been established. It is surprisingly en- 
couraging to have found such a sym- 
pathetic and helpful response from 
this direction. National and interna- 
tional unions, state federations of 
labor and central labor unions have 
cooperated likewise by furnishing this 
bureau whatever information was 
solicited or that came to their atten- 
tion. 


The nucleus has been gathered for 
a comprehensive and useful law li- 
brary. Advance sheets are being re- 
ceived of all reported decisions of 
courts of last resort in the several 
states and in the United States. Co- 
operating attorneys and officials of 
trade unions are likewise advising the 
bureau upon current and pending de- 
cisions and issues involved. This 
method of gathering legal information 
has enabled the bureau to distinguish 
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carefully those cases in which funda- 
mental principles and rights of the 
wage earners are involved, and where- 
in remedial and helpful legislation is 
menaced. Accordingly the A. F. of 
L. has been able to assist the organi- 
zations involved to meet these issues 
in the most effective and efficient 
manner possible. 

As was indicated in our report a 
year ago, oftentimes successful legis- 
lative results of the trade unions have 
been annulled or placed in jeopardy 
because of the employment of inex- 
perienced counsel, untrained in indus- 
trial relations affairs. To some extent 
this situation has been remedied. 
There is still room for great improve- 
ment. It is hoped that with time and 
further experience this bureau will be 
able to meet this situation adequately. 
The service of this bureau has con- 
tributed also to a helpful study of 
labor legislation proposed, pending, 
or enacted into law. A number of 
studies are now in the making which 
will emphasize the importance and the 
helpfulness of this service. 


While it was not and is not intended 
that this bureau shall furnish counsel 
or undertake the defense of any trade 
union involved in legal difficulties, 
nevertheless, valuable and helpful in- 
formation and practical advice have 
been given to affiliated organizations 
in a number of instances. 


The legal information gathered by 
the bureau has been carefully re- 
viewed, tabulated and much of it dis- 
seminated to all helpful and inter- 
ested groups anc persons. The bureau 
has published and distributed from 
time to time a legal information bul- 
letin containing the latest decisions 
of the more important labor cases 
rendered by courts of last resort. 
Seven numbers of this bulletin have 
been issued during the past year, each 
number containing approximately eight 
decisions. This bulletin is distributed 
to the presidents and secretaries of 
the affiliated national and interna- 
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tional unions, state federations of 
labor, central bodies, salaried organi- 
zers, labor publications, libraries and 
other institutions requesting them. 
That this service is of practical value 
is demonstrated in the constantly in- 
creasing demand being made for it. 

The legal information bureau has 
passed the stage of experimentation; 
it has demonstrated its practicability 
and great helpfulness. The A. F. of 
L. is alert to the importance of this 
work and of the opportunities that 
continually present themselves for 
further improvement. It is the pur- 
pose to enlarge the service with time 
and experience, consistent with the 
original designs of its creation and in 
keeping with all other demands made 
upon the A. F. of L. 

For that which has been achieved, 
and to those having made that suc- 
cess possible, we express appreciation 
The sincere hope is voiced that this 
cooperation may be not only continued 
but be enlarged upon during the com- 
ing year. Every possible encourage- 
ment and added support are solicited. 
It is only through cooperation and 
constant vigilance that the proper and 
efficient defense may be presented 
whenever and wherever the rights of 
labor and the fruits of labor’s strug- 
gles are challenged in the courts, 
whether in the law or equity divisions. 


(1925, p. 71) The work of the Legal 
Information Bureau has expanded 
during the past year in order to make 
its services more comprehensive and 
more valuable. 


The initial work of the Bureau is 
the gathering of legal decisions and 
information on legal proceedings. By 
collecting these materials in the cen- 
tral office a clearing center is created 
for the information of lawyers and 
unions and for the compilation of 
data that will disclose legislative and 
legal trends. The more significant de- 
cisions are published in our Legal 
Information Bulletin so that the data 
may be readily available for all whom 
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it may serve. The establishment of a 
legal information clearing house is 
the most economical measure for 
meeting the legal needs of trade 
unions. A central clearing office avoids 
duplication of work which was former- 
ly necessary by individual unions and 
their lawyers and it also reduces the 
probability of valuable and pertinent 
information escaping the attention of 
persons dealing with problems to 
which it would apply. In addition to 
the gathering and publication of im- 
portant legal decisions, the Bureau 
has initiated the work of studying and 
analyzing legal decisions in order to 
secure the necessary information for 
service in legislative drafting and for 
guidance in developing principles un- 
derlying proposed legislation. In doing 
this work the Bureau is not encroach- 
ing upon the legislative field but is 
only bringing to bear upon legislative 
principles that discriminating study 
and careful analysis that must pre- 
cede adoption of legislative policies 
and the advocacy of legislative meas- 
ures. The field of legislative research 
is concerned with legal principles and 
not activity to promote enactment of 
legislation. It is further necessary, in 
addition to meeting the economic at- 
tacks upon trade unions, that our 
movement be in a position to cope 
equally well with legal attacks 
through hostile legislation and 
through court proceedings and deci- 
sions. Legal proceedings may harass a 
trade union so that economic effective- 
ness is impossible. Legal attacks upon 
trade unions generally follow well 
developed methods and channels. 


(P. 300) We commend highly the 
wisdom of our executives in extending 
the work of the Legal Information 
Bureau. The information gathered and 
supplied by this bureau has been in- 
valuable to lawyers and individual 
unions. Appreciative of the strategic 
importance of this work, we recom- 
mend that the opportunities of the 
bureau be extended as rapidly as our 
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finances will permit. We fully realize 
the value of getting labor’s conten- 
tions before legal students, before 
lawyers and judges and before all 
groups concerned with the enactment 
and application of legislation. We 
commend highly the present form of 
the Legal Information Bulletin and 
express our appreciation of the effi- 
cient way in which the bureau has 
been directed. 

(1926, p. 63) During the past year 
the Legal Information Bureau has at- 
tempted to carry on its work so as to 
merit the continued approval and co- 
operation heretofore extended to it 
by our affiliated organizations and at- 
torneys sympathetic with the aids and 
ideals of the labor movement. In the 
Legal Information Bulletins which 
have been pericdically published and 
circulated attention has been directed 
to judicial decisions affecting our 
movement. These decisions have con- 
tained much of interest and informa- 
tional value to our membership at 
large. 

Every effort has been made to en- 
large this service and to render it of 
increasing value. The Bureau has de- 
voted considerable attention to the 
study of the injunction evil and has 
done the preliminary research work, 
as well as drafted bills to prevent 
misuse of injunctions. It has also 
studied the proposed bill to declare 
so-called “yellow dog contracts” void 
and has given close attention to con- 
spiracy laws. A great amount of mate- 
rial upon all these subjects has been 
secured. A report of the work of the 
Bureau in connection with these mat- 
ters is containea elsewhere. 


There are a great number of deci- 
sions rendered in which the rights of 
labor are affected which do not appear 
in the various reporting systems re- 
ceived by the Bureau. This is caused 
by the fact that the decisions are 
those of an inferior court, but they 
are of great importance to labor; con- 
sequently the Bureau should be noti- 
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fied and if possible a copy of all the 
decisions forwarded so that proper 
publicity may be given them. Although 
the Bureau is in possession of numer- 
ous briefs and injunctions issued 
against trade unions, it is true that 
there are numerous other injunctions 
issued from time to time of which 
this Bureau received no authentic in- 
formation other than through the 
daily press. It is therefore again 
urged that all organizations continue 
to supply the Bureau as promptly as 
possible with information regarding 
decisions affecting the trade union 
movement as well as to supply it with 
copies of injunctions or temporary re- 
straining orders issued against their 
members. It is only through this con- 
tinued cooperation that the Legal In- 
formation Bureau can fulfill the duties 
entrusted to it in the fullest measure. 
(P. 319) The A. F. of L. believes that 
this service agency should be con- 
tinued and that careful consideration 
should be given the possibility of de- 
veloping within the bureau a legisla- 
tive reference division that shall be 
responsible for making available ex- 
perience with various legislative prin- 
ciples and governmental practices. 
Such a division instituted in a modest 
way would serve as a clearing house 
for legislative experience and supple- 
ment the service the bureau renders 
in the legal field. This service would 
facilitate the work of both federal 
and state legislative agents. 


(1929, p.104) During the past year 
the Bureau has continued the publi- 
cation of the Legal Information Bulle- 
tin, making available to our organi- 
zations and membership the more im- 
portant legal decisions of our federal 
and state courts. In comparison with 
other years the injunctions issued 
against our organizations and brought 
to the attention of our Bureau have 
been few. One injunction which has 
attracted more attention than any 
other in the past year was that issued 
by Federal Judge Wayne G,. Borah, 
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of New Orleans, against the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes of America 
upon the application of the New York 
Trust Company and others. At one 
time during the strike, and with the 
knowledge and permission of Judge 
Borah, a large number of U. S. Dep- 
uty Marshals were permitted to ride 
the street cars and to act as guards 
and watchmen of the properties of the 
street railway. During the past year 
the Bureau attempted to secure copies 
of the various injunctions issued from 
time to time against trade unions and 
officers thereof. As a result of the 
ccoperation of union executives, the 
Federation’s file of injunctions is con- 
stantly growing. If the same measure 
of cooperation is extended in the fu- 
ture as has been given during the 
past year, we will be in possession of 
as complete a file of injunctions as 
it is possible to obtain. The sustained 
support and cooperation of all are 
solicited to this end. From the ma- 
terial already assembled in the Fed- 
eration office an effort has been made 
and is being made to compile a list 
of all persons fined or imprisoned for 
contempt of injunctions issued in in- 
dustrial disputes. A large number of 
instances has already been collected 
and the material is being compiled. 
The Legal Information Bulletin was 
published monthly, from January 
through June. Approximately fifty 
decisions have been published—a num- 
ber of these being decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court, affect- 
ing the labor movement directly in 
most cases and indirectly in others. 


(1930, pp. 95, 285) Since the last 
report upon the workings of this Bu- 
reau, it has concerned itself with the 
the publishing of additional Legal In- 
formation Bulletins containing court 
decisions of interest to labor. Hight 
such Bulletins have been published, 
containing forty-seven decisions. 


(1931, pp. 187, 341) Since the last 
report upon this activity, the Legal 


Information Bureau has been func- 
tioning in a very able and capable 
manner. It has continued its policy 
of publishing court decisions of in- 
terest to Labor and at the same time, 
has sought to extend its activities in 
other fields. Where questions of a 
legal nature have arisen of interest 
to other organizations and industries, 
they have been referred promptly to 
the organizations concerned, not only 
for their information and guidance 
but also so that the Bureau might be 
in receipt of their thoughts and deci- 
sions upon the matter. Since the ad- 
journment of the last convention of 
the A. F. of L. many interesting de- 
cisions, both favorable and unfavor- 
able to Labor, have been rendered by 
both state and Federal Courts. The 
U. S. Supreme Court, in particular, 
has rendered several important de- 
cisions. 


(1932, pp. 111, 283) The Legal In- 
formation Bureau has continued its 
excellent work in disseminating legal 
decisions of interest to Labor. Bulle- 
tins have been issued regularly up to 
and including the month of August, 
1932. At this time, however, it was 
found necessary to discontinue tem- 
porarily the publication of these bul- 
letins because of financial stringency. 
As soon as the necessity for this re- 
trenchment is over, the bulletins will 
be resumed, In the meantime, de- 
cisions relating to Labor are being 
secured and filed for reference use in 
the headquarters office. Such decisions 
may be had upon request from our 
affiliated organizations. Meanwhile, the 
columns of the American Federation- 
ist will be open to a synopsis and dis- 
cussion of such important labor cases 
as will be decided during the discon- 
tinuance of the Bulletin. The decisions 
which have been published cover many 
different topics. Included among them 
are decisions referring to workmen’s 
compensation with particular refer- 
ence to the question of whether a 
worker is engaged in interstate com- 
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merce at the time of the injury and 
the constitutionality of prevailing rate 
of wage laws. However, by far, in 
our opinion, the most important utter- 
ance which has been made by the 
U. S. Supreme Court during the past 
year is contained in the striking dis- 
senting opinion filed by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in a case entitled the New 
State Ice Company vs. Liebmann pub- 
lished in the May, 1932, Legal Infor- 
mation Bulletin and reported in Vol. 
52, Supreme Court Reporter, at page 
371. A careful reading of the entire 
dissenting opinion is recommended to 
all and in particular, the following 
language, because of its prophetic 
character and its application to pres- 
ent-day industrial conditions, is re- 
published for the information of all: 
“The people of the United States are 
now confronted with an emergency 
more serious than war. Misery is 
wide-spread in a time, not of scarcity, 
but of over-abundance. The long-con- 
tinued depression has brought unprec- 
edented unemployment, a catastrophic 
fall in commodity prices and a volume 
of economic losses which threatens our 
financial institutions. Some people be- 
lieve that the existing conditions 
threaten even the stability of the cap- 
italistic system. Economists are 
searching for the causes of this dis- 
order and are reexamining the basis 
of our industrial structure. Business 
men are seeking possible remedies. 
Most of them realize that failure to 
distribute widely the profits of indus- 
try has been a prime cause of our 
present plight. But rightly or wrongly, 
many persons think that one of the 
major contributing causes has been 
unbridled competition. Increasingly, 
doubt is expressed whether it is eco- 
nomically wise, or morally right, that 
men should be permitted to add to 
the producing facilities of an indus- 
try which is already suffering from 
over-capacity. In justification of that 
doubt, men point to the excess-capac- 
ity of our productive facilities result- 
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ing from their vast expansion without 
corresponding increase in the con- 
sumptive capacity of the people. They 
assert that through improved methods 
of manufacture, made possible by ad- 
vances in science and invention and 
vast accumulation of capital, our in- 
dustries had become capable of pro- 
ducing from thirty to one hundred 
per cent more than was consumed 
even in days of vaunted prosperity; 
and that the present capacity will for 
a long time exceed the needs of busi- 
ness. All agree that irregularity in 
employment—the greatest of our evils 
—cannot be overcome unless produc- 
tion and consumption are more nearly 
balanced. Many insist there must be 
some form of economic control. There 
are plans for proration. There are 
many proposals for stabilization. And 
some thoughtful men of wide business 
experience insist that all projects for 
stabilization and proration must prove 
futile unless in some way, the equiva- 
lent of the certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity is made a pre- 
requisite to embarking new capital in 
an industry in which the capacity al- 
ready exeeds the production sched- 
ules. Whether that view is sound no- 
body knows. The objections to the 
proposal are obvious and grave. The 
remedy might bring evils worse than 
the present disease. The obstacles to 
success seem insuperable. The eco- 
nomie and social sciences are largely 
uncharted seas. We have been none 
too successful in the modest essays in 
economic control already entered upon. 
The new proposal involves a vast ex- 
tension of the area of control. Merely 
to acquire the knowledge essential as 
a basis for the exercise of this mul- 
titude of judgments would be a for- 
midable task; and each of the thou- 
sands of these judgments would call 
for some measure of prophecy. Even 
more serious are the obstacles to suc- 
cess inherent in the demands which 
execution of the project would make 
upon human intelligence and upon the 
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character of men. Man is weak and 
his judgment is at best fallible. Yet 
the advances in the exact sciences and 
the achievements in invention remind 
us that the seemingly impossible 
sometimes happens. There are many 
men now living who were in the habit 
of using the age-old expression: ‘It 
is as impossible as flying.’ The dis- 
coveries in physical science, the tri- 
umphs in invention, attest the value 
of the process of trial and error. In 
large measure, these advances have 
been due to experimentation. In those 
fields experimentation has, for two 
centuries, been not only free but en- 
couraged. Some people assert that 
our present plight is due, in part, to 
the limitations set by courts upon ex- 
perimentation in the fields of social 
and economic science; and to the dis- 
couragement to which proposals for 
betterment there, have been subjected 
otherwise. There must be power in the 
states and the nation to remould, 
through experimentation, our eco- 
nomic practices and institutions to 
meet changing social and economic 
needs. I cannot believe that the fram- 
ers of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
or the states which ratified it, in- 
tended to deprive us of the power 
to correct the evils of technological 
unemployment and excess productive 
capacity which have attended progress 
in the useful arts. To stay experimen- 
tation in things social and economic 
is a grave responsibility. Denial of the 
right to experiment may be fraught 
with serious consequences to the na- 
tion. It is one of the happy incidents 
of the federal system that a single 
courageous state may, if its citizens 
choose, serve as a laboratory, and try 
novel social and economic experiments 
without risk to the rest of the country. 
This court has the power to prevent 
an experiment. We may strike down 
the statute which embodies it on the 
ground that, in our opinion, the meas- 
ure is arbitrary, capricious or un- 
reasonable. We have the power to do 


this, because the due process clause 
has been held by the court applicable 
to matters of substantive law as well 
as to matters of procedure. But in the 
exercise of this high power, we must 
be ever on guard, lest we erect our 
prejudices into legal principles. If we 
would guide by the light of reason, 
we must let our minds be bold.” 


(1935, p. 796) The convention di- 
rected the E.C. to undertake the work 
of establishing a legal information 
bureau in so far as its further study 
of this subject will warrant, and as 
may be within the means of the A. F. 
of L. or as may be contributed by 
national and international unions. 


Legal Status of Unions—(1927, p. 
40) There is no question but that the 
union is a legitimate organization and 
performs constructive functions. Un- 
ions are finding their work seriously 
handicapped by interpretation of exist- 
ing law and by procedure in equity 
courts. Under Section 4—Legal, we 
list cases which indicate the serious- 
ness of the present situation and 
which constitute grounds for seeking 
legislative relief. In order to give the 
trade unions not only legal existence 
but the right to exercise their normal 
functions, two legislative remedies 
must be enacted: amendment of anti- 
trust and anti-combination legislation 
to prevent restriction of normal union 
activity, as is possible under present 
law, and definition of the jurisdiction 
of equity courts. We believe there 
should be freedom of association for 
economic agencies because associated 
effort is essential for those experi- 
ences and economies necessary to most 
efficient production results, and, on 
the other hand, associated effort is 
necessary for most constructive func- 
tioning of all groups connected with 
production. We hold the right of 
Labor to organize into trade unions 
and the exercise of their normal func- 
tions should not be questioned. We 
concede the necessity for safeguards 
to prevent monopolistic evils on the 
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part of all other forms of associations. 
We shall submit to Congress legisla- 
tive drafts and shall give these meas- 
ures priority in our legislative efforts. 
We shall seek the cooperation of 
other interested groups. Use of “yel- 
low dog contracts” has not decreased. 
Employers in many states have been 
compelling their employees to sign 
contracts not to belong to unions as 
a condition of employment. In other 
instances we find employers requiring 
their workers to belong to “company 
unions.” We note the efforts in some 
states to secure legislation declaring 
yellow dog contracts contrary to pub- 
lic policy and we hope these efforts 
will be helpful in reducing this evil. 
(P. 289) The title “Legal Status” 
serves to introduce matters of para- 
mount importance. The existing fed- 
eral anti-trust and anti-combination 
laws (except certain sections of the 
Clayton Act which are not as effective 
as many had hoped) make little or 
no distinction between labor and the 
products of labor, and are directed 
against so-called combinations and so- 
called restraints of trade in such lan- 
guage that every sort of agreement 
or combination between two or more 
persons relating to production, trans- 
portation, sales, distribution or stor- 
age may be declared unlawful. The 
enforcement of these laws, in their 
apparent literal meaning, has been 
directed exclusively against trade 
unions, notwithstanding the fact that 
the statutes were not intended to be 
so applied. In cases affecting business 
combinations, such as the steel, cor- 
poration, the railroads and others, the 
courts have felt justified in softening 
by interpretation and in some cases 
even entirely ignoring the so-called 
anti-trust laws, regardless of the well 
known and admitted fact that Con- 
gress intended the statute to apply to 
such combinations. In relation to busi- 
ness corporations and organizations 
the U.S. may boast of more drastic 
anti-combination laws and more actual 
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combinations than any other country. 
The situation demands the amending 
or repeal of the Sherman, Clayton or 
any other of the so-called anti-trust 
acts in such manner that inhibitions 
against monopolies in the products 
of labor may be enacted in place of 
the present laws which are being used 
to prevent workers from combining 
for purposes of mutual aid. The anti- 
trust laws referred to and similar 
legislation are predicated upon the 
conspiracy doctrine. We commend the 
E.C. proposal to have legislation en- 
acted so as to prevent that doctrine 
from being applied to labor organiza- 
tions either in the form of legislative 
enactments or judicial interpretation. 
In all legislative proposals care should 
be taken to safeguard the interests of 
the farmers and the legitimate co- 
operative societies. The necessity for 
clearly defining the jurisdiction of the 
equity courts transcends even the need 
for a change in the so-called anti-trust 
laws. The misuse of injunctions in 
labor disputes has become so notori- 
ous that unless a remedy is found the 
entire equity system will ultimately 
break under the increasing burden of 
disrepute which is attaching itself to 
it because of the misuse of injunctions 
against labor. The mere statement of 
the fact that in equity proceedings in- 
volving labor controversies the suc- 
cessful complainant’s chair is invari- 
ably reserved for the employer or his 
representative, and that labor is al- 
ways the defendant, should be suffi- 
cient to show the utter injustice of 
the present situation. The use of 
equity proceedings as a means of set- 
ting aside law and denying the safe- 
guards which the law provides are, in 
our opinion, a grave and dangerous 
violation of the letter and spirit of the 
constitution. The unwarranted seizure 
of jurisdiction by injunction judges is 
nothing short of judicial piracy which 
unfortunately has in some instances 
been authorized by the U.S. Congress 
and state legislatures. The equity 
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court must be restricted to its proper 
field and this, the Council advises, 
necessitates the enactment of a stat- 
ute defining the jurisdiction of the 
equity courts. The President and the 
E.C. will take steps to bring to the 
attention of all affiliated organizations 
the need for participating in the nomi- 
nation and election or selection of 
judges and that the candidates and 
their supporters be called upon to 
account for the misuse of the equity 
power. Require them to meet the issue 
in the open field of public discussion 
during campaigns for the nomination 
and election of judges within the 
states and when federal judges are 
being selected. It is true that this pol- 
icy has been carried out to some ex- 
tent in the past. It should be applied 
with greater persistency in the future. 
The so-called “Yellow Dog Contract” 
is a grave menace. The alleged ‘“con- 
tract” serves as a subterfuge upon 
which to base injunctions to prevent 
workers from organizing in trade un- 
ions. The term “yellow dog” has no 
reference to the unfortunates who are 
compelled to surrender their rights in 
order to obtain employment, but re- 
lates solely to the “contract” itself 
which, like the proverbial alley cur, is 
a menace to the community in which it 
exists. The evils of the “yellow dog 
contract”? may be reduced through the 
efforts in some states, notably in Ohio, 
Illinois and California, to secure legis- 
lation declaring the alleged contract 
to be contrary to public policy and 
therefore void. 


Legislative Council Formation Au- 
thorized (National) — (1948, pp. 418, 
446) The following supplemental re- 
port of the E.C. was presented to the 
convention: 


Resolved, That the sixty-seventh 
convention of the A. F. of L. instruct 
the E.C. to immediately establish a 
National Legislative Council for the 
express purpose of furthering the leg- 
islative policy of A. F. of L. conven- 
tions and its E.C. The National Legis- 
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lative Council shall be composed of 
the Legislative Committee of the A. 
F. of L. and the officially designated 
legislative representative from each 
National and International Union de- 
siring to participate in the Council’s 
activities. Meetings shall be held not 
less than once each month during the 
time that Congress is in session and 
a complete report of all activities shall 
be submitted to the E.C. of the A. F. 
of L. The President and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the A. F. of L. shall 
serve as chairman and secretary re- 
spectively of the National Legislative 
Council. In the event of the absence 
of the chairman from any stated meet- 
ing, the secretary of the National 
Legislative Council shall serve as 
chairman pro-tem. All phases of legis- 
lative activity shall come within the 
purview of the National Legislative 
Council, and all affiliated unions are 
requested to designate an official rep- 
resentative. 


Legislation (National)—Due to the 
limitations of space in this volume, 
it is not practical to list all the 
most crucial legislative measures 
which the A. F. of L. considered. The 
Legislative Committee of the A. F. 
of L. worked for legislation desired 
by the A. F. of L. and its component 
organizations, and to prevent the en- 
actment of unfavorable measures. The 
legislative program of the Govern- 
ment Employes was given active sup- 
port by the A. F. of L. legislative 
representatives, as were the programs 
of affiliated international unions, De- 
partments, etc. In the annual reports 
of the E.C. to the convention the most 
important legislative measures were 
briefly explained and appropriate ac- 
tion indicated. In addition, the A. F. 
of L. published a concise list of legis- 
lative achievements. The last of the 
A. F. of L. leaflets titled “Legislative 
Achievements” is included herein: 


Legislative Achievements of the 
A. F. of L. 
“Stand faithfully by our friends and 
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elect them. Oppose our enemies and 
defeat them; whether they be candi- 
date for President, for Congress, or 
other offices; whether Executive, Leg- 
islative or Judicial.” Samuel Gompers 


(A. F. of L. Legislative Procedure) 


The A. F. of L. maintains a National 
Legislative Committee functioning un- 
der the direct supervision of and re- 
porting directly to the President of 
the A. F. of L. and the E.C. 


In addition to legislation, the A. F. 
of L. National Legislative Committee 
handles many other matters with Gov- 
ernment departments and also makes 
a close check upon and compiles the 
records of all votes and legislative 
acts of members of Congress. 


The A. F. of L. Departments, State 
Federations of Labor, and City Cen- 
tral Labor Unions also maintain Leg- 
islative Committees and many of the 
affiliated National and International 
organizations station legislative repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 


In addition the 1948 Convention of 
the A. F. of L. created the National 
Legislative Council. Its first meeting 
was held on January 18, 1949. 


This Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the A. F. of L., its 
one hundred and eight National and 
International Unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, some City Central 
Bodies, the Government Employes 
Council, and the standard Railroad 
Labor Organizations. 


President Meany is Chairman, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler, the 
Secretary of the Council, W. C. Hush- 
ing, Chairman of the National Legis- 
lative Committee, is also Chairman 
of the Council’s Administrative Com- 
mittee of nine members. 


Resolutions involving legislative ac- 
tion, upon being approved by the con- 
vention, are referred following the 
convention to the National Legislative 
Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Such resolutions often 
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are in generalized form and constitute 
the directives to be followed by the 
National Legislative Committee 
which thereupon proceeds to carry out 
the will of the Convention in detail. 


(Setting Forth the A. F. of L. Position) 


The National Legislative Commit- 
tee includes a Chairman and several 
members with an adequate staff. 
Members of the Legislative Commit- 
tee are assigned the legislative pro- 
posals by the Chairman, to be trans- 
lated into bills to be presented to the 
Congress. Customarily, bills are spon- 
sored by members of the Congres- 
sional Committee which is to consider 
the type of legislation covered by the 
bill. The A. F. of L. in actual fact is 
represented at one time or another 
before practically every Congres- 
sional Committee. Primarily, however, 
it is most concerned with bills pend- 
ing before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the two Appropriations Committees, 
the two Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees, the Armed Services Com- 
mittees, the Judiciary Committees, 
Ways and Means and Finance Com- 
mittees, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committees and Public Works 
Committee. 


The Legislative Committee at all 
times maintains a complete file of 
bills, committee reports, committee 
ealendars and all related material to 
keep close touch with the progress 
or lack of progress of a given bill or 
resolution. 


It is the duty of the members of 
the National Legislative Committee 
to set forth clearly the position of 
the A. F. of L. on each and every 
legislative proposal referred to the 
committee by our convention. Each 
member is responsible at all times 
for keeping in touch with the legis- 
lative situation in all its phases, 
whether in the drafting stage, or at 
the time it is under consideration, by 
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the sub-committee, the full commit- 
tee of the House or Senate, and dur- 
ing the time of floor discussion. Fur- 
ther, each member is charged with 
following through to final conclusion 
the bills entrusted especially to his 
care. 

There are times when the legisla- 
tion is of such moment that all Leg- 
islative Committee members may be 
required to turn their energies to- 
ward success of the immediate enter- 
prise. In such cases, our Legislative 
Committee staff personally contacts 
“doubtful” members of the commit- 
tee or of the House or Senate, press- 
ing our views and checking on re- 
ports that one or another legislator 
may be wavering from his position 
in labor’s favor. 

It is the further duty of a member 
of the Legislative Committee staff 
also to contact lawmakers who are 
known to be antagonistic to organized 
labor’s position. This is for the two- 
fold purpose of attempting to convert 
such legislators and also to know 
more intimately just what may be 
the detailed sentiment among the op- 
position. At no time may the posi- 
tion be taken that anything can be 
assumed as a fact, whether the as- 
sumption be favorable or unfavorable. 

There are times when the task of 
legislating calls for a rapid increase 
in manpower to contact the lawmak- 
ers quickly. On these occasions, the 
A. F. of L. informs state and central 
affiliated bodies of the situation and 
the need and includes the request 
that delegates attend a meeting of 
our National Legislative Council com- 
prising all 105 affiliated International 
Unions. Such meetings sometimes are 
called on short notice. Delegates are 
briefed on the situation upon arrival 
and ways and means are discussed 
on what part the visiting delegates 
can best take in the campaign. These 
delegates are assigned the names of 
certain members of the Congress, 
often including their own Senators 
and Representatives. Contacts are 
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made and their reports upon attitude 
and general expression are considered 
at future meetings. Reports are com- 
pared and further contacts are made. 

It has been found helpful to call 
these delegates to Washington on oc- 
casions because they come as con- 
stituents of the lawmakers directly 
from their own states. 


(Interim Action on Legislation) 


It is not always possible to formulate 
a rigid legislative program admitting 
of no variation twelve months or more 
in advance. For this reason the Exec- 
utive Council of the A. F. of L. is 
authorized by the convention to con- 
sider and approve any measures to 
meet the exigencies of the situation. 

At no time does any member of 
the National Legislative Committee 
consider it proper to demand action 
by a member of Congress on any 
piece of iegislation. Instead, reason- 
ing is applied and the subject is talked 
out during visits to Capitol Hill. 
Every member of Congress is quite 
aware of the presence of organized 
labor in his own district. Therefore, 
it is considered unnecessary to point 
out the obvious. 

With such an ideal set-up working 
continuously in close harmony, excel- 
lent results are obtained. Federal em- 
ployees are particularly benefited by 
their affiliation to the A. F. of L. as 
practically all wage increases, hours, 
working conditions, etc., secured by 
them are the results of the legisla- 
tive acts of the Congress. 


(Legislative Achievements of the 
A. F. of L.) 

The non-partisan political policy of 
the A. F. of L. has repeatedly proved 
its practicability. Most important of 
all, it has aided in securing the pas- 
sage of remedial Federal and state 
legislation that would benefit Labor 
and the people generally. It has been 
an influence that has forced the defeat 
of objectionable legislation. 

More and more the agitation by the 
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A. F. of L. for non-partisanship has 
encouraged the growth of independent 
voting by individuals and various 
groups of people who desire forward- 
looking instead of reactionary legis- 
lation. 

Up to 1905 whatever legislation 
was enacted in the interest of labor 
was secured only after most strenu- 
ous campaigns by the wage earners 
and often over long periods of time. 
Although the Chinese Exclusion Act 
was passed in 1882, efforts continued 
yearly to break down its beneficial 
effects. Even as late as 1912 amend- 
ments to the law that would have 
flooded this country with Chinese 
were proposed but defeated. 


The campaign against unrestricted 
immigration, begun in 1891, did not 
become in any way successful until 
1907. It was not until 1913 that the 
literacy test was incorporated in the 
immigration law and it was not until 
1921, when the 3 per cent “national 
origin” law was enacted, that a real 
effort was made by Congress to limit 
immigration. In 1924 Congress went 
still further restricting immigration. 
The present 2 per cent “national 
origin” law was enacted and aliens 
ineligible to citizenship were entirely 
barred as immigrants. By this legis- 
lation American wage earners and 
American civilization won a notable 
victory. 

Although a national eight-hour law 
for mechanics and laborers on public 
works for the United States was 
enacted in 1868, it was not enforced. 
The first convention of the A. F. of L. 
in 1881 demanded that it be recog- 
nized by Government officials. This 
agitation continued for years, but it 
was not until 1892 that Congress 
amended the law providing for a 
shorter workday for all mechanical 
labor on public work, whether em- 
ployed by the Government or by con- 
tractors. Immediately efforts were 
made to nullify the law, and it was 
not until 1906 that an Executive Or- 
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der directed the enforcement of the 
law and prosecution of its violators. 
In 1912 the law was extended to sub- 
contractors. 

The indifferent manner in which 
members of Congress, both in the Sen- 
ate and in the House, received re- 
quests from Labor for remedial leg- 
islation became so pronounced that 
the 1905 convention of the A. F. of L. 
urged all organizations to oppose the 
nomination and election of candidates 
for congressional and legislative hon- 
ors who had shown themselves to be 
unfriendly to the interests and prin- 
ciples of organized labor, and to assist 
to the extent of their ability in the 
nomination and election of candidates 
known to be friendly to labor legis- 
lation. 

Conditions had become so unbear- 
able that a meeting of the presidents 
of all international unions was called 
to meet with the Executive Council 
in Washington to consult and devise 
ways and means by which the position 
of Labor in regard to its rights and 
interests might be discussed and for- 
mulated. That conference was at- 
tended by 117 presidents or repre- 
sentatives of presidents of the inter- 
national trade unions of our country, 
together with the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. 


The conference adopted what came 
to be known as Labor’s Bill of Griev- 
ances. The conference presented the 
Bill of Grievances to the President, 
the President pro tem of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 21, 1906. The 
document outlined Labor’s grievances 
and contained an arraignment of those 
who refused to legislate in favor of 
Labor and of the people or those who 
continued their efforts to promote the 
wishes of the special interests. It 
concluded: 


As Labor’s representatives we ask 
you to redress these grievances, for 
it is in your power to do so. Labor 
now appeals to you, and we trust 
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that it may not be in vain. But if 
perchance you may not heed us we 
shall appeal to the conscience and 
the support of our fellow citizens. 


After that meeting a plan of cam- 
paign was formulated and the follow- 
ing declaration adopted: 


We will stand by our friends and 
administer a stinging rebuke to men 
or parties who are either indifferent, 
negligent, or hostile. 


Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
appeared before the platform com- 
mittees of the major political parties 
for the purpose of pressing upon them 
the necessity of including in their 
statement of political intentions dec- 
larations for legislation helpful to 
Labor and essential to the best inter- 
ests of all the people. 

Following the defining of these poli- 
cies, organized labor ventured into 
an aggressive campaign to elect to 
public office in the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government ir- 
respective of political parties such 
men as had by their records and atti- 
tudes manifested themselves to be 
favorably inclined to the demands 
made by Labor in the interest of the 
wage workers and of all the people. 


The congressional elections in 1910 
resulted in a change of the political 
complexion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and organized labor was 
given a large measure of credit for 
that important change. It was real- 
ized that the non-partisan political 
policy of the A. F. of L. was inher- 
ently sound, practical and potent for 
even greater influence and power in 
our political life. 


As the years passed greater advan- 
tages were secured through our non- 
partisan political policy. Those in con- 
trol of the major political parties be- 
gan to realize that Labor was not 
seeking mere political preferment but 
was concerned solely with securing 
legislation helpful to the economic ad- 
vancement of the wage earners and 
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the social advancement of all our 
people. 

This high ideal in our political en- 
deavors met with ever increasing fa- 
vorable response in the election to 
Congress of members of the major 
political parties who more fully and 
truly represented the hopes and as- 
pirations of the wage earners and the 
people generally. 


By 1917 practically every demand 
set out in the petition to Congress in 
the Bill of Exceptions submitted in 
1906 had been enacted into law. 


Since the Bill of Grievances was 
submitted lack of progress in secur- 
ing state legislation clearly demon- 
strated that national legislation was 
indispensable if the child life of our 
nation was to be made secure. Since 
1881 the A. F. of L. has persistently 
sought the passage of laws in the 
several states forbidding the employ- 
ment of children in industry. In 1914 
a bill was introduced in Congress pro- 
hibiting interstate transportation of 
products in the production of which 
the labor of children under certain 
ages was employed. In 1916 this bill 
was enacted into law, only to be de- 
clared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1918. An 
amendment was then made to the 
Revenue Act in which an excise tax 
of 10 per cent was placed on the net 
profits of the employers of child labor. 
This measure became a law and was 
also declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1922. 
The A. F. of L. then had a joint reso- 
lution introduced in Congress propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
authorizing Congress to prohibit the 
exploitation of the labor of children. 
This was approved by Congress in 
June, 1924, and referred to the state 
legislatures for ratification. 

Twenty-eight states had ratified the 
Child Labor Amendment when the 
first edition of this pamphlet was 
printed. During 1933 and 1934 legis- 
latures that met were influenced by 
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the action of the National Recovery 
Administration in having codes for 
various industries contain clauses that 
no child under sixteen could be em- 
ployed and in hazardous employment 
under eighteen. 


The United States Supreme Court 
evidently was compelled to recognize 
the constitutional power and right of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to modify, restrict, regulate or 
control the judicial power of the Gov- 
ernment. Ever since the courts in- 
vaded the industrial life of our people 
by the issuance of prohibitory man- 
dates directed against trade unions 
and their normal and rightful activi- 
ties the A. F. of L. has protested 
against this violation of the constitu- 
tional guarantee to workers of life, 
liberal and the pursuit of happiness. 
Beginning with 1898 the A. F. of L. 
has endeavored to secure legislation 
restricting the issuance of injunctions 
in labor disputes. After years of 
struggle the Clayton Law was enacted 
in 1914, only to find the United States 
Supreme Court soon thereafter emas- 
culating the effective remedies it con- 
tained. The decision of the Supreme 
Court in October, 1924, however, 
somewhat restored to the Clayton Act 
the effectiveness of which it had been 
rebbed. The constitutional power of 
Congress to regulate judicial pro- 
cedure was confirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court, in sustaining 
the constitutionality of that provision 
which secured to everyone charged 
with criminal contempt a trial by jury 
and deprived the courts of power here- 
tofore considered beyond the reach of 
the legislative branch of Government. 
To that extent the Clayton Law has 
been maintained. 


March 23, 1932 the President signed 
what is known as the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Law. It de- 
fines and limits the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity and makes 
unlawful “yellow dog” contracts and 
permits publicity to the existence of, 
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or the facts involved in, any labor 
dispute whether by advertising, speak- 
ing, patrolling or by any other method 
not involving fraud or violence. Many 
other provisions in the bill protect 
Labor. 


In 1935 Congress responded to the 
repeated requests of the American 
Federation of Labor for legislation 
to provide social security. The same 
session of Congress also passed the 
National Labor Relations Act protect- 
ing and guaranteeing Labor’s right to 
collective bargaining without inter- 
ference by hostile employers. 


It is evident that Labor’s non-par- 
tisan political policy insofar as con- 
gressional elections are concerned 
thoroughly justifies the assertion that 
Labor achieved signal successes since 
1906. 


It was because of the election of 
friends of Labor that compulsory labor 
legislation was defeated. It also made 
it possible to defeat the campaign to 
relieve the well-to-do from taxation 
and place the burden through a sales 
tax upon those least able to bear it. 
The rights of free speech, free press 
and free assemblage, although consti- 
tutional, have been attacked in many 
covert ways but always defeated in 
the Federal Congress. 


Hundreds of laws have been enacted 
in the states as well as the Federal 
Congress providing for the health, 
safety and comfort of the wage earn- 
ers. Workmen’s compensation laws 
have been secured in all but one state, 
some of them including occupational 
diseases. Sweatshops have been elim- 
inated in most places, and tenement 
house work has been minimized 
through efforts of Labor. Sanitary 
workshops have been secured that 
have defeated the depredations of the 
white plague and many occupational 
diseases. Children have been taken 
out of the workshops and factories 
and placed in the schools and play- 
grounds. Insidious efforts to make 
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null and void all protective laws for 
women have been defeated. 

In all the legislation that has been 
urged in either the Federal or state 
legislatures Labor has asked for 
nothing except those things which it 
cannot gain through its economic 
power, and only for legislation that 
would benefit the people generally. 


The A. F. of L. is a voluntary or- 
ganization and abhors compulsion. It 
gives its aid in the interest of all legis- 
lation that is supported by the for- 
ward-looking citizenship of our coun- 
try. It has repeatedly urged the en- 
actment of legislation in the interest 
of the farmers. In the elections for 
members of the various legislatures 
and of Congress the farmers have 
joined hands many times with Labor 
to choose those who would be true to 
the people. 

Each year the Executive Council 
has reported to the A. F. of L. con- 
ventions the victories and the defeats 
in legislation for the year previous. 
However, in order that members of 
organized labor and their sympathiz- 
ers as well as the foes of Labor may 
know what has been achieved through 
the non-partisan political policy of the 
A. F. of L., the Executive Council has 
prepared the following report of the 
principal legislation enacted and de- 
feated since 1905. 


In June 1953, as a result of the 
1952 Convention action, the National 
Legislative Committee was assigned 
the task of coordinating information 
in regard to all legislative activities 
in all of the forty-eight states and all 
of the territories and insular posses- 
sions. It was the sense of the Con- 
vention that the need was great to 
keep our State Federations informed 
of the progress of all state legislative 
activities, and this the National Legis- 
lative Committee will do as frequent- 
ly as occasion warrants. 

The year 1953 was an especially 
busy year along the legislative fronts 
of 44 of the 48 states. In addition to 
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furnishing all the State Federations 
of Labor and our organizations in all 
territories and insular possessions in- 
formation regarding state legislation, 
the National Legislative Committee 
will also furnish such legislative in- 
formation on national legislation as 
may be of concern to Labor in states, 
territories and insular possessions. 


RECORD OF FIFTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1905, to March 3, 1907 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 
1. Employers’ Liability Law. 
2. Immigration laws strengthened. 
3. Limiting railroad men’s hours of 
labor to 16 in any one day. 
4, Investigation ordered of indus- 
trial conditions among working wom- 
en and children. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 
1. Immigration of Chinese into the 
Hawaiian Islands. 
2. Anti-compulsory pilotage. 


RECORD OF SIXTIETH CONGRESS 
March 4, 1907, to March 3, 1909 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. Employers’ Liability Law, to 
take the place of the act passed by 
the Fifty-ninth Congress which was 
annulled by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

2. Compensation for 
Government employes. 

3. Child Labor Law for the District 
of Columbia. 

4. Disapproval of the unfair per- 
sonal injury act of the Territory of 
New Mexico. 

5. Appropriation for investigation 
of accidents in coal mines. 

6. Providing for self-emptying ash 
pans for locomotives. 


injuries to 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Reduction of wages of employes 
of Panama Canal and Railroad. 
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2. Ship subsidy and conscription. 

3. Complsory investigation of labor 
disputes, which was intended as a 
forerunner of compulsory arbitration. 

4. Proposal to waive contract labor 
provision of immigration laws in 
Hawaii. 

5. Efforts to establish censorship 
of publications in Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1909, to March 3, 1911 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. Employers’ Liability Act amended 
and strengthened. 

2. Federal employes’ compensation 
for injuries act extended requiring 
railroads to report all accidents. 

8. Establishing the Bureau of Mines. 

4. Providing standard equipment for 
railroads. 

5. Providing for Federal locomotive 
boiler inspection. 

6. Immigration Law relating to de- 
portation strengthened. 

7. Eight-hour provision incorporated 
in naval appropriations acts. 

8. Eight-hour provision included in 
the Act authorizing construction of 
revenue cutters. 

9. Providing for Federal Commis- 
sion on Workmen’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability. 

10. Establishing postal 
banks. 

11. Providing for an eight-hour day 
on public works in Puerto Rico; pro- 
hibiting employment of children under 
14 years of age and providing for an 
employers’ liability law. 

12. Amending the rules of the House 
of Representatives to prevent the 
practice of killing legislation in com- 
mittées. 

13. Proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution for the levying of an 
income tax. 


savings 
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14. Compelling publicity of political 
campaign contributions. 

15. Child Labor Law for the District 
of Columbia amended and strength- 
ened. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-SECOND 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1911, to March 3, 1913 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. “Gag” rule abolished. Rights of 
hearing, petition and association re- 
stored to Post Office and other Civil 
Service employes. 

2. Proposed constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the election of 
United States Senators by the people. 

3. General Eight-hour Law on all 
contracts for public work. 

4, Providing an eight-hour clause in 
contracts for fortifications. 

5. Providing for an _ eight-hour 
provision in contracts for the navy. 

6. Eight hours for letter carriers 
and clerks in post offices made man- 
datory. 

7. Extended Federal Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to the employes of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

8. Children’s Bureau established. 


9. Industrial Relations Commission 
created. 

10. Second-class postage rates as- 
sured for trade union and fraternal 
publications. 

11. Eight-hour Law of 1892 extended 
to dredgemen. 

12. Providing for a Department of 
Labor, the Secretary to be a member 
of the President’s cabinet. 

13. Bureau of Mines Act strength- 
ened. 

14. Passed bill freeing seamen. 
(Vetoed by President Taft.) 

15. Amending Immigration Bill to 
require literacy test. (Vetoed by Presi- 
dent Taft.) 

16. Prohibiting the use of phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches. 
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17. Exempting organizations of 
labor from prosecution under the anti- 
trust act. (Vetoed by President Taft.) 

18. Providing for the physical valu- 
ation of all railroads and express com- 
panies. 

19. Providing for parcel post. 

20. Increase in appropriations for 
rescue work in Bureau of Mines. 

21. Ordering investigation of the 
industrial conditions in the iron and 
steel industry and also of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

22. Providing a three-watch system 
in the Merchant Marine for masters, 
mates and pilots. 

23. Providing for the construction 
in Government navy yards of naval 
vessels and colliers. 

24. Increase of wages for pressmen 
in the Government Printing Office of 
five cents an hour. 

25. Providing for a 10 percent in- 
crease in wages for employes of naval 
gun factory. 

26. Investigation of the textile strike 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

27. Investigation of the Taylor stop- 
watch system. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-THIRD 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1913, to March 38, 1915 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Labor and farmers’ organizations 
exempted from the anti-trust act. 

2. Limiting the use and abuse of the 
writ of injunction in labor disputes. 

3. Defining and restricting punish- 
ment of alleged contempts of injunc- 
tion writs and providing jury trials in 
contempt cases. 

4, Prohibiting Department of Jus- 
tice using funds to prosecute labor 
and farmers’ organizations under the 
anti-trust act. 

5. Seamen’s Law abolishing invol- 
untary servitude, providing better 
treatment of seamen and improving 
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life-saving provisions on vessels at 
sea. 


6. Repealed Erdman Act providing 
for conciliation, mediation and arbi- 
tration in disputes between railroads 
and their employes and enacted the 
Newlands Law for permanent officials 
appointed to administer it in behalf 
of railroad employes. 


7. Hight-hour Law for women and 
child workers in the District of Co- 
lumbia. (Decided constitutional March 
3, 1915, by Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.) 


8. Eight hours for employes under 
the Alaska Coal Land Act. 


9. Public construction of Alaska 
Railroad. 


10. Providing for industrial educa- 
tion for farmers and rural residents 
under the agricultural extension act. 


11. Prohibiting Taylor stop-watch 
system and speeding up methods in 
United States navy yards, gun fac- 
tories, torpedo stations and arsenals. 


12. Prohibiting piecework in the 
Post Office Department, Washington, 
IDE Cr 


13. Providing for construction of 
battleships, transports and other ves- 
sels in the United States navy yards 
and requiring repairs to be made in 
governmental instead of private yards. 


14. Guaranteeing the right of li- 
censed officers such as masters, mates 
and pilots to quit work and protect- 
ing them when reporting defects of 
their vessels to Government inspec- 
tors. 

15. Strengthening Bureau of Mines 
Act and providing ten new experi- 
ment stations and seven new safety 
stations. 

16. Ordering senatorial investigation 
of industrial disputes in the coal fields 
of West Virginia. Resulted in the 
restoration of peace, the establishment 
of the eight-hour day and check 
weighmen and a 10 per cent increase 
in wages; the right of organization 
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was guaranteed and other improved 
working conditions included. 


17. Workmen’s Compensation Act 
extended to post office employes. 


18. Extending locomotive boiler in- 
spection of locomotive engines and 
tenders. 

19. Leaves of absence with pay to 
employes of the Government Printing 
Office extended from 26 to 30 days 
per year. 

20. Impeachment proceedings 
against Judge Wright which caused 
his resignation. 

21. Investigation of industrial dis- 
putes in the Colorado coal fields and 
Michigan copper region officially veri- 
fied by complaints and charges made 
by the men of Labor against the min- 
ing companies and their alliance with 
the political and military powers. 

22. Increase wages of metal trades 
mechanics employed at the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) navy yard 7.81 per cent. 

23. Income Tax Law enacted in con- 
formity with the new United States 
constitutional amendment. 

24. Appropriated an additional 
$139,000 for the work of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

25. Appropriated more adequate 
funds for the Department of Labor. 

26. Passed resolution demanding in- 
formation from cabinet officials as to 
what uses, if any, were made of the 
Rockefeller or Carnegie funds in their 
Departments. 

27. Immigration Bill providing for 
literacy test. (Passed over veto.) 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 

1. Substituting biennial promotion 
of post office employes instead of an- 
nual. 

2. Lengthening the workday for 
post office clerks and carriers. 

3. Reducing the pay of letter car- 
riers, known as collectors, from $1,200 
to $1,000 per year. 
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4. Providing for a reduction of 
wages and the payment of rents by 
employes in the Panama Canal Zone. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-FOURTH 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1915, to March 3, 1917 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Prohibiting the transportation of 
articles made by children under 14 in 
interstate commerce and providing 
that children between 14 and 16 must 
not work over eight hours in any day 
or over six days per week, and work 
only between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. (De- 
clared unconstitutional by United 
States Supreme Court—vote, 5 to 4— 
June 3, 1918.) 


2. Prohibiting the use of all stop- 
watch or other offensive time-measur- 
ing devices in Government navy yards, 
gun factories, torpedo stations and 
other Government establishments for 
the purpose of speeding up work be- 
yond human endurance. 

3. Farm Loan Law. 

4. Department of Justice prohibited 
from using anti-trust appropriations 
to prosecute labor and farmer organi- 
zations. 

5. Fixing minimum and maximum 
fines for enforcement of railroad em- 
ployes 16 hour act. 

6. Ordered the printing of Indus- 
trial Relations Commission’s report. 

7. Federal employes’ compensation 
for injuries. 

8. Prohibiting enlisted men compet- 
ing with citizens in private employ- 
ment. 

9. Wage increases and better work- 
ing conditions for clerks, carriers, 
printers and laborers. 

10. Thirty days’ leave of absence 
for employes in navy yards, torpedo 
stations, gun factories and arsenals. 

11. Twenty per cent increase in sal- 
aries for janitors, caretakers of public 
schools and street cleaners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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12. Ten per cent increase in wages 
for machinists, plumbers, electricians 
and other mechanics and helpers in 
the Government Printing Office. 

13. Increase of 814 per cent in 
wages for 24,383 navy yard employes. 

14. Additional appropriations for 
the Bureau of Mines. 

15. Increase in wages for machin- 
ists, boilermakers and other mechanics 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

16. New appropriation of $6,000,000 
for the purpose of equipping Govern- 
ment navy yards in six cities. 

17. Appropriation of $20,000,000 to 
construct and equip powerhouses for 
production of nitrates for munitions, 
fertilizers and other essential prod- 
ucts. 

18. Appropriation of $11,000,000 to 
establish a Government armor plate 


plant. 
19. Creating United States Shipping 
Board to encourage, develop and 


create a merchant marine. 

20. Literacy test placed in the immi- 
gration law and made applicable to 
aliens over 16 years of age. 

21. New organic law for Puerto 
Rico granting citizenship rights to the 
people of that island as well as other 
essential humanitarian features. 

22. Eight-hour law applicable to 
contractors doing work for the United 
States strengthened and minimum 
overtime rates for employes. 

23. Increases in wages of Federal 
employes except in Post Office Depart- 
ment. Those receiving $1,200 a year to 
$1,800 a year were increased 5 per 
cent and those receiving less than 
$1,200 10 per cent. 

24. Re-enactment of Tavenner 
Amendment forbidding officials to use 
stop-watch or other time-measuring 
devices in Government establishments, 
also prohibiting the payment of bonus 
or premiums for excessive production. 

25. Creating a Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 
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Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Borland amendment to increase 
hours of labor of Government em- 
ployes. 

2. Repeal of law abolishing com- 
pulsory pilotage which protects the 
lives of passengers and property. 


3. Complsory investigation of labor 
disputes as an amendment to the 
Eight-hour Law for railroad men. 


4, Extending authority to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix 
hours and wages for railroad em- 
ployes “either on its own initiative, 
petition of employes, managers of 
railroads or the public.” 

5. Penalizing workmen agreeing to 
cease work on railroads. 


6. Efforts to destroy efficiency of 
the Seamen’s Act. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-FIFTH 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1917, to March 3, 1919 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Increases in wages of Federal 
employes except in Post Office Depart- 
ment. Those receiving $1,200 to $1,800 
a year were increased 5 per cent and 
those receiving less than $1,200 10 
per cent. 

2. Prohibiting the Department of 
Justice using funds to prosecute mem- 
bers of labor and farmers’ organiza- 
tions in their effort to increase wages, 
reduce hours and improve working 
conditions under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, a provision in harmony 
with the labor provisions of the Clay- 
ton law. 

3. Re-enactment of the Tavenner 
Amendment forbidding officials to use 
the stop-watch or other time-measur- 
ing devices in the Government estab- 
lishments or the payment of bonuses 
or premiums for excessive production. 


4. Food Control Law. 
5. Food Survey Law. 


6. Amending the judicial code to 
enable longshoremen and other mari- 
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time workers to obtain compensation 
for injuries under the state compen- 
sation laws. 

7. Additional appropriations for De- 
partment of Labor to enable it to ren- 
der better service in its Public Em- 
ployment Service Bureau. 

8. War Risk Insurance Law provid- 
ing for a liberal, comprehensive com- 
pensation for injuries suffered by the 
enlisted soldiers and sailors and their 
dependents. 

9. War risk insurance extended to 
seamen employed in the merchant 
marine. 

10. Allowing dependents to receive 
pay of those absent abroad in mili- 
tary and naval service. 

11. Providing for reimbursement to 
officers and seamen for property lost. 

12. Providing six months’ gratuity 
to dependents of deceased sailors in 
the navy. 

13. Establishing new ratings for 
enginemen and blacksmiths, etc., in 
the navy. 

14. Providing for housing and lands 
for shipyards and munition workers. 


15. Housing for war workers. 

16. Civil Rights Law for sailors and 
soldiers while in military service. 

17. Daylight Saving Law. 

18. Government taking over the rail- 
roads and just compensation to their 
owners. 

19. Transportation of shipyard em- 
ployes—amending the emergency ship- 
ping funds provision of the urgent 
deficiency appropriation act empower- 
ing the President to take over such 
transportation as necessary to ac- 
commodate the workers. 


20. Amending the naturalization 
laws providing that aliens in the mili- 
tary and naval service be granted 
compensatory consideration under the 
naturalization laws. 


21. Granting furloughs to enlisted 
men to engage in industrial activities. 
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22. Amending War Risk Insurance 
Act granting insurance to others than 
those to be insured. 


23. Extending the use of the special 
fund and authorizing acceptance of 
gifts under the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers’ act. 

24. Commission to fix minimum 


wage for women and minors in the 
District of Columbia. 


25. Transportation, including sleep- 
ing car accommodation, to war work- 
ers of the United States Government 
no longer needed. 

26. For the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics at the Atlanta (Ga.) peniten- 
tiary to supply the requirements of 
War and Navy Departments with 
tents, etc., for the army. 


27. To enable the President to carry 
out the price guarantee for the 1918 
and 1919 crops of wheat. 


28. Revenue Act, approved February 
24, 1919, providing a 10 per cent in- 
come on concerns employing child 
labor. (Declared unconstitutional by 
Supreme Court May 16, 1922.) 


29. Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial Appropriation Law carried $184,- 
000 to enforce the child labor provi- 
sion in the Revenue Law. 


30. Government granted $240 tem- 
porary increase in compensation of all 
employes. 

31. Bonus of $60 given to soldiers, 
sailors and marines at the time of 
their discharge. 

32. Allowing persons of Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps of World War 
I to retain uniforms, also to receive 
5 cents per mile for railroad fare 
home. 

33. Increase in compensation for 
postal employes. 

34. Provision for commission to re- 
classify salaries of the Government 
employes. 

35. Provision for commission to in- 
vestigate the salaries of postmasters 
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and employes of the postal service 
with a view to reclassification and 
readjustment. 

36. Appropriation of $200,000,000 to 
aid the states in the construction of 
rural post roads. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 

1. Effort to prohibit the right to 
strike under the war materiel law. 

2. Borland Amendment to increase 
the hours of labor of Government em- 
ployes without extra compensation. 

3. Proposal to strike out the bonus 
clause in the Naval Appropriation 
Bill. Labor favored this provision in 
the bill. 


4. Effort to have the “Work or 
Fight” clause incorporated in the 
draft law. 

RECORD OF SIXTY-SIXTH 


CONGRESS 
March 4, 1919, to March 3, 1921 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. $21,000,000 appropriation for the 
rehabilitation of injured soldiers by 
the Vocational Education Board. 

2. Appropriation of $400,000 for 
United States Employment Bureau. 

3. Woman Suffrage Amendment. 

4. Increased compensation for em- 
ployes of the Government Printing 
Office. 

5. Deficiency appropriation of $263,- 
072.04 for the enforcement of immi- 
gation laws. 

6. Rent commission provided for 
District of Columbia in food control 
bill. 

7. Postal employes granted $150 in- 
crease. 

8. Increased compensation for po- 
licemen, District of Columbia. 

9. Increased compensation for Fire 
Department employes, District of 
Columbia. 

10. Retirement of school teachers in 
the District of Columbia. (Public Law 
111.) 
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11. Granting custom inspectors over- 
time for loading and unloading vessels 
at night. 

12. Directing War Finance Corpor- 
ation to take action for relief of agri- 
cultural sections of the country. 

13. Lever Food Control Law re- 
pealed. 

14. Creating Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor. 


15. Bonus for Federal employes, 
firemen and policemen. (Public Law 
314.) 


16. Increase in compensation to pos- 
tal employes. (Public Law 314.) 

17. Retirement for Civil Service 
employes. (Public Law 215.) 

18. Vocational rehabilitation of 
cripples in industry. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Effort to deprive Federal em- 
ployes who are members of organized 
labor of benefits under the retirement 
bill. 

2. Effort to deprive Panama Canal 
employes of the war bonus given to 
Federal employes. 

3. Compulsory labor clauses in the 
Cummins Bill. 

4. Labor clauses in the Esch Bill 
providing that unions would be finan- 
cially liable for damages to railroads 
in the event of a strike. 

5. Amendment to the Esch Bill pro- 
viding that not only the unions but 
the individual members should be lia- 
ble for damages to railroads during a 
strike. 


6. Effort to strike from the defii- 
ciency bill clause which exempts labor 
and the farmers’ organizations from 
prosecution under the anti-trust act. 

7. Effort in the House to strike pro- 
hibition of “Taylor system” from the 
Naval Appropriation Bill. 

8. Effort to eliminate the $240 bonus 
for Federal employes from the Legis- 
lative, Executive and Judicial Appro- 
priation Bill. 
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9. Effort to postpone date of going 
into effect of Section 10, Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, regarding interlocking di- 
rectorates. (Vetoed by President.) 

10. Compulsory military training in 
Army Reorganization Bill. 


11. Calder Coal Regulation Bill. 


12. Effort to exempt Lever Food 
Control Law from war-time legisla- 
tion repeal. 


13. Poindexter Anti-Strike Bill. 


14. Effort to strike anti-Taylor sys- 
tem from army appropriation bill. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1921, to March 3, 1923 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Limiting immigration until June 
30, 1922, to 3 per cent of the number 
of foreign born of any nationality in 
the United States according to the 
census of 1910. 

2. Extending the date of expiration 
of the 3 per cent immigration law to 
June 30, 1924. 


3. Increasing the number of years 
to five instead of one that foreigners 
must live in Canada, Cuba or Mexico 
before entering the United States. 

4. Penalizing steamship companies 
that bring more than the quota of any 
nationality provided in the immigra- 
tion law. 

5. Appropriating $5,000,000 for pur- 
chase of seed grain and of feed for 
farmers in crop failure areas of 
United States. 

6. For relief of distressed and starv- 
ing people of Russia. 

7. Authorizing association of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products. 

8. Appropriating $75,000,000 for 
construction of rural post roads. 

9. Public protection of maternity 
and infancy. 

10. Establishing Veterans’ Bureau 
in Treasury Department. 
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11. Increasing force and salaries of 
Patent Office employes, etc. 


12. Authorizing extension of time 
for payment of construction charges 
on reclamation projects, etc. 


13. Amending act for retirement of 
employes in classified Civil Service. 


14. Bringing all persons in classified 
Civil Service under Retirement Act. 


15. Providing that watertenders, 
oilers and firemen shall work eight 
hours instead of twelve whether in 
port or at sea. 


16. Appropriation of $225,000 for 
United States Employment Service of 
Department of Labor. 


17. Appropriation for Women’s Bu- 
reau of Department of Labor in- 
creased from $75,000 to $100,000. 

18. Providing for the appointment 
of a commission to investigate ques- 
tions relative to interstate commerce 
in coal. 

19. Prohibiting profiteering in coal. 

20. Bonus for Federal and District 
employes of $240 per year for the 
year ending June 30, 1923. 

21. Forbidding the expenditure of 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice to prosecute labor 
and farmers’ organizations. 

22. Extending the Federal Retire- 
ment Act to include charwomen, lab- 
orers and other employes whether 
classified or unclassified who are em- 
ployed on an annual basis and whose 
pay is less than $600 per annum. 

23. Reclassification Act. 


24. Equalizing pensions of retired 
policemen and firemen of the District 
of Columbia. 


25. Bonus for Federal and District 
employes of $240 per year for the 
year ending June 30, 1924. 

26. Extending occupational diseases 
compensation until March 1, 1924. 


27. Prohibiting shipment of filled 
milk in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 
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28. Extending retirement act to em- 
ployes 55 years of age or over who 
shall have served for 15 years and who 
become involuntarily separated from 
the Government service. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 

1. Legalizing judicial kidnapping. 

2. Coolie Bill providing for the ad- 
mission of 50,000 Chinese into Hawaii. 

3. Prohibiting picketing in labor dis- 
putes in the District of Columbia. 

4, Amendment to Section 10 of the 
Clayton Act to permit officials of rail- 
roads to have an official interest in 
companies furnishing supplies to the 
railroads. 

5. Making cessation of work in the 
coal industry unlawful conspiracies. 

6. Authorizing reduction in wages 
instead of suspension without pay of 
rural letter carriers for purposes of 
discipline. 

7. Measures providing for the sales 
tax which several members of the 
Senate and House were determined 
should be established. 

8. Loading the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill 
with the sales tax for the purpose of 
defeating that measure. 

9. Subsidy Bill which proposed to 
sell Government merchant ships to 
private persons for a mere bagatelle; 
also providing for a merchant marine 
naval reserve service to be used to 
break strikes and the repeal of the 
Seamen’s Act permitting seamen to 
leave a vessel in safe harbor. 


10. Bills ostensibly to punish sedi- 
tion but in reality so insidiously 
worded that they would make indus- 
trial disputes subject to their provi- 
sions. 

11. Providing a penalty of $10,000 
fine or imprisonment not exceeding 
ten years or both for any official of a 
trade union to advise any person em- 
ployed in the production or operation 
of any mines or agency of interstate 
commerce to quit such employment. 
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12. Attempts to strike out from the 
army and navy appropriation bills the 
clause prohibiting bonus or stop-watch 
system. 


13. Prohibiting the use of money 
appropriated for the Department of 
Justice to prosecute organizations of 
farmers or labor for alleged violations 
of the Anti-Trust Act. 


14. Limiting the number of life 
boats, floats, rafts and life preservers 
on vessels to 25 per cent, thus leaving 
75 per cent of the passengers and 
crew aboard a boat without means 
of safety during times of wrecks. 

15. Providing for compulsory labor. 

16. Providing for deportation of 
aliens who participate in “riotous 
gatherings.” 

17. Giving the Federal courts juris- 
diction over aliens which the-Consti- 
tution provides shall come within the 
police power of the states. 

18. Providing that whenever a state 
does not find sufficient evidence to 
prosecute those engaged in riots that 
the Federal courts can assume juris- 
diction. 

19. Establishing a “Federal Court 
of Conciliation,” the enforcement of 
whose awards would compel the wage 
earners to work against their will. 

20. Providing for simplifying the 
“nleading, practice and procedure in 
certain Federal courts,” to give them 
more power. 

21. Establishing courts to decide 
wages and working conditions of 
miners. 

22. Establishing railroad adjust- 
ment boards which would make labor 
compulsory. 

23. Giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to fix and regulate 
the wages of all railroad employes. 

24. Providing that insurance com- 
panies should have the exclusive right 
to issue insurance under a proposed 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for the 
District of Columbia. 
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25. Providing for the refunding of 
fines imposed on food profiteers dur- 
ing and since the first World War. 


RECORD OF SIXTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS 


March 4, 1923, to March 3, 1925 


- Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Further limiting immigration into 
the United States and excluding all 
persons who are ineligible to United 
States citizenship. 


2. Protection of Alaskan fisheries. 


3. Review of awards for compensa- 
tion for injuries, Government em- 
ployes. 

4. Reorganization and improvement 
of foreign service of United States. 


5. To regulate and fix wages of em- 
ployes of Government Printing Office. 


6. Adjusted compensation for vet- 
erans of World War. 


7. Increase in salaries for teachers 
of District of Columbia. 


8. Increase in salaries for police and 
firemen, District of Columbia. 


9. Extension of District of Columbia 
Rent Act. 

10. Appropriating $1,000,000 an- 
nually for three years for use of 
states in vocational rehabilitation 
work, etc. 

11. To limit, regulate and prohibit 
labor of children under 18 years. 


12. Increase in wages for postal 
employes. (After being vetoed by the 
President it was passed again and be- 
came a law.) 


13. Raising the compulsory educa- 
tion age of persons in the District fo 
Columbia from 14 to 16 years. 

14. Authorizing the President to 
modify or abolish visa fees in certain 
cases. 

15. Providing for payment of claims 
to employes of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company of $1,600,000. 
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16. Increases in wages for 330 em- 
ployes in the employ of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 


17. Ratification of treaty recogniz- 
ing Cuba’s right to Isle of Pines. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Providing for conscription of men 
in industry in times of war or when- 
ever the President declares a national 
emergency. 


2. Making it more difficult to secure 
amendments to the Constitution. 


3 Prohibiting work of any kind ex- 
cept domestic and hotel service on 
Sunday in the District of Columbia. 


4. Authorizing the President to 
direct the Marine Band to play at 
fairs and thus compete with union 
musicians. 


5. Providing for a Department of 
Education and Relief, which would 
consist mostly of military bureaus. 


6. “Equal rights” amendment to the 
Constitution, which would make void 
all laws for the protection of women 
in industry. 


7. Prohibit picketing in labor dis- 
putes in the District of Columbia. 


8. Providing that officers of the 
Army and Navy, including those re- 
tired, may be assigned by the head of 
any department to duty in any branch, 
agency o: political division of Govern- 
ment whenever authorized by the 
President. 


9. Establishing a “Federal Court of 
Conciliation” to hear and determine 
industrial disputes affecting interstate 
commerce. 


10. Taking the police power from 
the several states and placing it in 
the Federal courts in controversies in 
which aliens are involved. 


11. Providing for the deportation 
of certain aliens which would affect 
those engaged in industrial disputes. 
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RECORD OF SIXTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1925, to March 3, 1927 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. To abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board and provide for the mainte- 
nance of industrial peace on the rail- 
roads through collective bargaining, 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration. 
(Public Law 257.) 

2. To liberalize the Retirement Law. 

3. Teachers’ Retirement Law. 

4. Mothers’ pensions for the District 
of Columbia. 

5. Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
longshoremen and harbor workers. 

6. Liberalization of rates in Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 

1. Providing for industrial conscrip- 
tion. 

2. Registration of aliens. 

3. Blue laws for District of Colum- 
bia. 

4. Fixing prices during suspension 
of mining. 

5. Garrett-Wadsworth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States, making it practically impossi- 
ble to amend that document. 


RECORD OF SEVENTIETH 
CONGRESS 
March 4, 1927, to March 3, 1929 


Measures of Interest to Labvr Enacted 

1. Providing for the erection of a 
monument to Samuel Gompers. 

2. Child Labor Law for the District 
of Columbia. 

3. Designating May 1 of each year 
as Child Health Day. 

4. Providing for the construction 
and repair of buildings at United 
States army posts. 

5. Workmen’s Compensation Law 
for District of Columbia. 

6. Providing for differential in pay 
for night work in postal service. 
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7. Increasing salaries of Federal 
employes. 

8. Amending Immigration Law of 
1924 to unite families. 

9. Adjusting compensation of em- 
ployes in the Customs Service. 

10. Adjusting compensation of im- 
migration inspectors. 

11. Providing for flood control. 

12. Reducing postal rates. 

13. Granting allowances for rent, 
fuel, light and equipment to post- 
masters of the fourth class. 

14. Raising salaries of judges. 

15. Providing for the erection of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

16. Convict Labor Enabling Act. 

17. Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
extended to District of Columbia. 


18. Vocational education extended 
to agriculture for payment of teach- 
ers, supervisors and directors. 

19. Providing for two narcotic 
farms. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 


March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1931 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Defeated the confirmation of the 
appointment of Judge Parker to be a 
member of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

2. Directing the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to collect statistics of 
changes in employment. 

3. Liberalization of the Retirement 
Act. 

4, Wage increase for low-paid Fed- 
eral employes. 

5. Establishing hospital for defec- 
tive delinquents. 

6. Providing for parole of prisoners. 

7. Regulating employment of Fed- 
eral prisoners. 

8. Extending Vocational Education 
Act. 
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9. Providing free text books for 
high schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

10. Appropriations for rural post 
roads. 

11. Prevailing rates of wages on 
public buildings in the United States 
and the District of Columbia. 

12. Saturday half-holiday for nearly 
600,000 Government employes without 
reduction of wages or salaries. 

13. Advance planning for public 
works to be constructed during de- 
pression. 

14. Creation of a Department of 
Labor in Puerto Rico. 

15. Extension of provisions of the 
Vocational and Rehabilitation Acts to 
Puerto Rico. 

16. Retirement Act for Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad employes. 

17. Adjustment of wages of certain 
employes in the Customs Service. 

18. Appropriation of $500,000 addi- 
tional to increase the border immigra- 
tion patrol. 

19. Appropriation of $178,000 to 
collect complete statistics of changes 
in employment, total wages paid and 
total hours of employment in the 
service of the Federal Government, 
the states and political subdivisions 
thereof. 


20. Modernization of three battle- 
ships in the Government navy yards 
and arsenals at a cost of $30,000,000. 


21. Requiring all work on 11 new 
destroyers to be performed in the 
navy yards and arsenals when it does 
not cost appreciably more than by 
contract. 

22. Extra compensation for over- 
time service performed by immigra- 
tion inspectors and other employes of 
the immigration service. 

23. Books for the adult blind. 


24. Appropriating an additional 
$500,000 for improving the United 
States Employment Service. 
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25. Increase of $200 in wages for 
locomotive engineers and hours of 
service inspectors. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 
1. Unification of border patrols. 
2. Permitting waiving of jury trials. 
3. “Equal Rights Amendment” to 
the United States Constitution. 


4. Amendment to Volstead Act to 
permit raiding of homes without a 
warrant. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-SECOND 
CONGRESS 


March 4, 1931, to March 3, 1933 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. Anti-Injunction Law. 

2. Vocational Rehabilitation Act ex- 
tended. 

3. Five-day week for all per diem 
and many salaried employes of the 
Government. 

4. Providing for incorporation of 
credit unions. 

5. Forbidding immigration of musi- 
cians other than those of outstanding 
talent. 


6. Name of Porto Rico changed to 
“Puerto Rico.” 

T. Prohibiting counterfeiting of 
union labels in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


8. Forbidding use of convict labor on 
public roads financed by Federal Govy- 
ernment. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-THIRD 
CONGRESS 


March 3, 1933, to January 2, 1935 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. Repealed 10 per cent of the 15 
per cent wage cut for Government 
employes. 

2. Improved conditions of rural let- 
ter carriers. 

3. Created Adjustment Board to 
adjust disputes between railroads and 
employes. 
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4. Retirement system for railroad 
employes. 

5. Passed new Philippine Independ- 
ence Act which eliminates immigra- 
tion from the Islands. 

6. Bank deposit guarantee extended 
for a year and raised to $5,000. 

7. Appropriated $950,000,000 for un- 
employment relief. 

8. Authorized President to appoint 
boards to adjust disputes in private 
employment. 

9. Appropriated $3,000,000 for voca- 
tional education. 

10. Authorized construction of 102 
naval vessels and 1,100 aircrafts. 

11. Restored automatic promotions 
for Government employes. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-FOURTH 
CONGRESS 


January 3, 1935, to January 4, 1937 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. National Labor Relations Act. 

2. Social Security Act. 

3. Law to stabilize the coal industry. 

4, Air Mail Act providing rates of 
compensation and working conditions 
for all pilots. 

5. Forty-hour week for 121,069 pos- 
tal employes with no reduction in 
wages. 

6. Railroad Retirement Act. 

7. Appropriation of $4,880,000,000 
for direct relief and work on useful 
projects. 

8. Repealed the last 5 per cent re- 
duction made by the Economy Act. 

9. Appropriated funds to enable 
30,000 Filipinos to return to their 
homeland. 

10. Prison Labor Law prohibiting 
transportation of prison-made prod- 
ucts into states having state-use sys- 
tem. 

11. Providing that all government 
contractors shall pay the prevailing 
rate of wages, work employes not 
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more than eight hours a day and five 
days a week, with no child or convict 
labor to be employed, on all contracts 
for supplies entered into by any ac- 
tivity of the government. 


12. Forbidding transportation in in- 
terstate commerce of professional 
strike spies and thugs who would in- 
terfere with peaceful picketing. 


13. Investigation ordered by the 
Senate of violations of the right of 
free speech and free assemblage and 
undue interference with the right of 
Labor to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

14. Placing under state compensa- 
tion laws all workers employed on 
public works. 


15. Placing employes in the airplane 
industry under the Railway Labor 
Board. 


16. Providing that all passenger 
vessels having accommodations for 50 
or more passengers shall be equipped 
with automatic sprinkler systems. 


17. Prevailing rates of wages to be 
paid on all relief work. 

18. Forbidding the employment of 
aliens illegally in the United States on 
relief work. 

19. Requiring that from 75-90 per 
cent of the unlicensed crew members 
of American merchant vessels must 
be citizens of the United States. 


20. Shipping corporations that re- 
ceive subsidies from the government 
must incorporate in their contracts 
minimum manning and wage scales 
and reasonable working conditions. 


21. Granting facilities of Public 
Health Service to all seamen on gov- 
ernment vessels not in military or 
naval establishments. 

22. Appropriated $12,000,000 for 
further development of vocational ed- 
ucation. 

23. Appropriation of $1,425,000,000 
for direct and work relief on useful 
projects. 
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24. Granted 26 days annual leave 
for government employes which can 
be accumulated for succeeding years 
until it totals 60 days. 


25. Sick leave for government em- 
ployes of one and one-fourth days per 
month accumulative, not to exceed 90 
days. 

26. Five-day week for employes of 
mail equipment shops at the same 
wages for five and one-half days. 


27. Authorizing operations of stands 
in federal buildings by blind persons 
to enlarge their economic opportuni- 
ties. 

28. Granted additional $50 a month 
to all government employes for serv- 
ices of attendants to those who are 
blind or totally disabled. 


29. Limiting number of substitutes 
in postal service to one for each six 
regular employes. 

30. Raised vocational schools in Dis- 
trict of Columbia to rank of junior 
high schools. 


31. Five-day week with no reduc- 
tion in pay for employes of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing who were 
not included in the 1935 law. 

32. Retirement Act for railroad em- 
ployes of Alaska. 

33. Repealing Radio Zone Law for 


broadcasting stations which will ben- 
efit WCFL. 


RECORD OF 
SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


January 5, 1937, to January 2, 1939 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Important amendment to the law 
prohibiting transportation of strike 
breakers in interstate commerce. 

2. Appropriation of $2,580,000,000 
for relief purposes. 

3. Prohibiting the introduction or 
delivery in interstate commerce of any 
food, drug, device or cosmetic that is 
adulterated or misbranded. 
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4. Appropriation of $115,000,000 for 
highway construction. 
5. Protection assured for pilots and 


co-pilots in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938. 


6. Small Claims Court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


7. Beneficial amendments to Long- 
shoremen’s Compensation Act. (Pub- 
lic Law 727.) 


8. Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 


9. Strengthening the law providing 
for the organization of credit unions. 


10. Providing for the promotion of 
laborers, watchmen and messengers in 
the postal service to the next higher 
grade. 

11. Extending five-day week to 
watchmen and messengers in the first- 
and second-class post offices. 


12. Fair Labor Standards Act, pro- 
viding for specific minimum wages 
and maximum hours and no differen- 
tials. 


18. Protecting salaries of rural let- 
ter carriers who transfer from one 
rural route to another. 


14. Providing additional compensa- 
tion to rural letter carriers serving 
short, heavy routes. 


15. Creating a stenographic grade 
in the rural mail service. 

16. Providing that the construction 
of all naval vessels shall be in accord- 
ance with the Government Contracts 
Act. 


17. Creation of boards to regulate 
barbering and the practice of cosme- 
tology in the District of Columbia. 
(Public Law 579.) 


18. Providing payment to Govern- 
ment employes for all legal holidays 
and such days when the establish- 
ments of the Government are closed 
by Executive Order. 


19. Compelling persons engaged in 
foreign propaganda to register with 
the Secretary of State. 
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20. Eight-hour day for tugboat em- 
ployes on the Great Lakes. 

21. Maritime Labor Board created 
to use its good offices in the media- 
tion of labor disputes. 

22. Amendment to the National 
Housing Act reducing down payments 
to only 10 per cent and decreasing 
interest rates on loans. 


23. Appropriation of $800,000,000 
for low-rent housing and slum clear- 
ances. 


24. Program for apprenticeship 
training and Bureau to administer 
it established in Department of Labor. 
(Public Law 308.) 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-SIXTH 
CONGRESS 


January 3, 1939, to January 3, 1941 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act advancing for two years the 
date when old age pensions take effect» 
adding approximately 1,000,000 per- 
sons to those already covered and 
maintaining for the next three years 
the 1 per cent employee-employer old 
age pension tax. 

2. Appropriation of $50,000 for the 
Civil Liberties Committee to complete 
investigations on the West Coast. 


3. Beneficial amendments to Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act of 1908 applica- 
ble to railroad men and seamen. 

4. Amendments to Naturalization 
Law enabling persons to qualify for 
citizenship who entered the United 
States prior to July 1, 1924, without 
a record of permanent admission. 

5. Extending to December 31, 1940, 
the time in which Filipinos will be 
provided free transportation to their 
native land. 

6. Appropriation of $1,200,000 for 
Wage and Hour Administration after 
the House refused any appropriation. 

7. Extending the life of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps until July 1, 1943. 
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8. Requiring shipowners to deposit 
such portions of a seaman’s wages, 
as may be stipulated, in a savings 
bank or a United States postal sav- 
ings depository. 

9. Load lines made: applicable to 
foreign-going American vessels of 150 
tons, or over. 

10. Secured amendment to bill en- 
larging Panama Canal to provide all 
positions of skilled, technical, clerical, 
administrative or supervisory class to 
be filled by citizens of the United 
States; also an appropriation to house 
the additional personnel. 


11. Permitting appointment of mid- 
shipmen to the Naval Academy from 
sons of civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment on the Canal Zone. 


12. Permitting Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation to extend amortization 
of loans from 15 to 25 years. 


13. Providing a continuing study 
of Facts on Productivity and Labor 
Costs. 


14. Protection for those to be in- 
ducted into the armed forces. 


15. Adequate appropriations for 
Federal Housing projects: (a) to facil- 
itate national defense and (b) for the 
low income groups. 


16. Further protection against pris- 
on labor competition and provision 
for further study of the problem. 


17. Various enactments to safeguard 
and improve the working conditions 
of Federal employes. 

18. Remedial laws for migratory 
labor. 

19. Prevailing wages at Boulder 
Dam. 

20. “Fair Wages and Equitable 
Working Conditions” under Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940. 

21. Truth in Fabric Act requiring 
labeling of goods to indicate wool con- 
tents. 

22. Beneficial amendment to Alaska 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


—— 
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23. Prevailing rate of wages for 
Territories. 

24. Improved Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law for the District of 
Columbia. (Public Law 719.) 


25. Improved Unemployment Insur- 
ance law for railroad workers. 


26. Marine War Risk Insurance. 


27. Protection for American fish- 
eries against unfair foreign competi- 
tion. 

28. Reserving towing between 
American ports to American ships. 

29. Protection against dangerous 
cargoes. 

30. Penalties for stowaways who 
have, in the past, used this method 
for illegal entry into the United 
States. 

31. Higher standards for licensing 
operators of motorboats. 

32. Appropriations of $4,314,870,537 
for relief, including National Youth 
Administration, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Farm Security Administration, 
etc. 

33. Extending Civil Service to 
approximately 200,000 employes of 
the Federal Government not thereto- 
fore covered by Civil Service laws. 
(Public Law 880.) 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 

1. Defeated provision in the Na- 
tional Defense Act providing that the 
manufacturer of educational airplanes 
would not come under the Wash- 
Healy Act which would permit the 
employment of cheap and incompetent 
labor. 


2. Defeated several objectionable 
amendments to the Wage and Hour 
Law (Fair Labor Standards Act) in- 
cluding an amendment that would 
have exempted more than 2,000,000 
workers from its provisions. 

3. Defeated bills that would per- 
mit naturalization of certain Asiatics 
ineligible to citizenship. Such bills, if 
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enacted into law, would have ult- 
mately opened our ports to nationals 
of all Asiatic countries now denied 
admission for permanent residence. 

4. Defeated several covert attacks 
on the Seamen’s Act of 1915. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESS 


January 3, 1941, to December 17, 1942 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Supported all lend-lease and war 
appropriation measures. (Public Law 
11.) 

2. Kliminated the prohibition against 
enlistment of felons in the armed 
services when cases were meritorious. 

3. Strengthened the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

4. Supported Public Defense Works 
Act expediting construction of hous- 
ing. 

5. Alaska Slum Clearance Act. 

6. $150,000,000 additional for de- 
fense housing. (Public Law 73.) 

7. $200,000,000 additional for na- 
tional housing. (Public Law 248.) 

8. $300,000,000 additional for de- 
fense housing. (Public Law 371.) 

9. Secured McCarran Amendment 
to the War and Navy Departments’ 
Appropriation Bills providing for the 
forty-hour week and for the elimina- 
tion of alien employes in the Canal 
Zone. (Public Law 873.) 


10. Favorably amended Canal Zone 
Retirement Act. (Public Law 347.) 

11. Pay for accumulated leave for 
all Federal and District of Columbia 
employes and for employes of Gov- 
ernment-owned corporations who en- 
ter military service. (Public Law 


517.) 
12. Longevity pay for postal em- 
ployes. (Vetoed.) 


13. Additional pay for rural letter 
carriers up to $2,100. 


14. Differential pay for night work 
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in the postal custodial service pro- 
vided. 

15. Overtime pay for War, Navy 
and Maritime Commission employes 
which were extended three different 
times and broadened in the last ex- 
tension to include a 10 per cent bonus 
for all employes who could not be 
worked overtime. 

16. Extended the Civil Service to 
many thousands of Federal employes. 

17. Extended the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to persons employed at 
navy, air and army bases on land 
acquired from foreign governments. 
(Public Law 208.) 

18. Favorably amended Federal Re- 
tirement Act increasing benefits. 
(Public Law 411.) 

19. Amended District of Columbia 
Vagrancy Act so that it could not 
apply to Labor in strikes or prevent 
picketing. Public Law 352.) 


20. Secured Accident Prevention 
Board for the District of Columbia. 
(Public Law 271.) 


21. Amended Convict Labor Act so 
that products of District of Columbia 
penitentiary at Lorton, Va., could 
be brought into the District.. (Public 
Law 160.) 

22. Secured $300 annual pay in- 
crease for District of Columbia Metro- 
politan police, White House police, 
Capitol police, etc., and D. C. fire- 
men. (Vetoed.) 

23. Restored cut in appropriation of 
$128,600 to National Labor Relations 
Board. 

24. Restored cut in appropriation of 
$583,000 for enforcement of Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 


25. Secured continuation of appro- 
priation for Dies Committee Investi- 
gating un-American Activities. 

26. Aided in passage of Federal Aid 
Bill for Highways. 

27. Pay increase for Army and Navy 
nurses. (Public Law 828.) 
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28. Pay increase for military forces. 
(Public Law 214.) 


29. Increased pay for Alaska Rail- 
road employes to rates paid in the 
United States. (Public Law 824.) 


380. Secured benefits for injury, 
death, or enemy detention of Federal 
employes and employes of contractors 
for the United States on work outside 
the continental United States. (Pub- 
lic Law 784.) 

31. Protected Labor’s interests on 
immigration and naturalization pro- 
posals. 

82. Secured a minimum pay rate 
for Federal custodial and sub-profes- 
sional groups with increases for me- 


chanics and others in that service. 
(Public Law 641.) 


33. Secured pay for Saturday work 
for postal employes. (Public Law 
509.) 

34. Secured legislation permitting 
Federal employes to accumulate va- 
cations up to 90 days. 


35. Absentee votes for soldiers and 
sailors in Federal elections. 


36. Changed the limitation on 
monthly hours for airline pilots. 
(Public Law 535.) 


37. Amended Railroad Retirement 
Act so that military service is counted 
toward retirement. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Defeated general sales tax in 
Revenue Act and protected Labor’s 
interests in every possible way. 


2. Defeated amendment to National 
Defense Health Act which would have 
permitted army and navy officers to 
set up prohibition areas near the 
camps. 


3. Prevented wage control from be- 
ing included in Price Control Act. 


4. Defeated, in committee, Byrd 
Amendment providing mandatory 48- 
hour week for all Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia employes. 
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5. Defeated bill increasing the hours 
of work for women in the District of 
Columbia. 

6. Defeated several anti-Labor rack- 
eteering bills designed to restrict la- 
bor unions. 

7. Defeated proposals providing for 
the registration and regulation of 
trade unions. 

8. Defeated Lee Prohibition Amend- 
ment to the Selective Service and 
Training Act. 

9. Defeated approximately 90 anti- 
Labor bills, resolutions and amend- 
ments designed to hamper or limit 
the activities of Labor. These pro- 
posals generally prohibited overtime 
pay, strikes, union membership, freez- 
ing of the status quo, recognition of 
unions or the closed shop by one 
method or another. 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS 


January 6, 1943, to December 19, 1944 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 

1. A series of Public Laws benefi- 
cial to Armed Services Personnel in- 
cluding the G. I. Bill of Rights. (Pub- 
lic Law 346.) 

2. Withholding Federal Income Tax 
payments, at the source, in line with 
A. F. of L. advocated plan. (Public 
Law 315.) 

3. Salary increases for postal em- 
ployes. (Public Law 25.) 

4. Salary increases for District of 
Columbia firemen, policemen, and 
teachers. (Public Law 22.) 

5. Provision for rural rehabilitation 
and loans to farmers. (Public Law 
129.) 

6. Obtained necessary appropriation 
to operate International Labor Office. 
(Public Law 105.) 

7.. Overtime payments for Govern- 
ment employes. (Public Law 49.) 

8. Increased appropriation for war 
housing. (Public Law 119.) 
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9. Industrial vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for Veterans. (Public Law 113.) 

10. Vocational Rehabilitation for 
Veterans. (Public Law 16.) 


11. Continuation of Committee on 
un-American Activities. (H. Res. 
65.) 


12. Succeeded in having A. F. of L.- 
sponsored provision included in Labor 
Federal-Security-Agency Appropria- 
tion, which prevented raiding by rival 
labor organizations where A. F. of L. 
contracts were involved. (Public Law 
S73) 


13. Creation of the Pharmacy Corps 
in the U. S. Army. (Public Law 130.) 


14. Supported and obtained enact- 
ment of provisions in Public Law 216 
for changing method of wage pay- 
ments to Naval Contractor’s employes 
on public works held prisoners or 
hostages by the enemy on Wake 
Island. 


15. All postal system substitute em- 
ployes granted salaries recognizing 
the time served as substitutes. (Pub- 
lic Law 266.) 


16. Recognition of Panama Canal 
construction workers granting modest 
annuities for those who served three 
or more years prior to 1914. (Public 
Law 319.) 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Veto of Bankhead-Pace Farm 
bills, which would have prevented cer- 
tain deductions in determining parity 
or comparable prices of agricultural 
commodities. 


2. Opposed Equal Rights amendment 
which would invalidate all laws in the 
States and Federal Government bene- 
ficial to women. 


3. Successfully opposed return to 
national prohibition, through defeat 
in both the 77th and 78th Congresses 
of bills introduced by the customary 
sponsors. 


4. Successfully opposed assorted 
lists of bills designed to admit to 
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naturalization East Indians, South 
Sea Islanders, Koreans and others. 

5. Attempt to merge the Federal 
Civil Service Retirement system with 
Social Security and assigning Social 
Security account numbers to Govern- 
ment employes, eliminated from Pub- 
lic Law 216.) 


RECORD OF SEVENTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS 


January 3, 1945, to August 2, 1946 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Health Program for Federal Gov- 
ernment Employes. (Public Law 658.) 

2. Railroad Retirement Act amend- 
ments making the old age plan under 
this law a model for other systems. 
(Public Law 572.) 

3. Amendment to the Bonneville 
Project Act permitting the Adminis- 
trator to use business methods in 
administering the Act, and establish- 
ing a means of improving relationship 
with employes. (Public Law 201.) 

4. Amendments to the Federal Aid 
Road Act of 1916, providing design- 
ing and construction of dams to serve 
as foundations for highways, bridges, 
ete. (Public Law 521.) 

5. Amendment to law providing 
benefits for the injury, death, disabil- 
ity or detention of employes of war 
contractors by stipulating 100 per 
cent earning provisions retroactively 
to January 1, 1942. Public Law 650.) 


6. Expansion of the School Lunch 
Program. (Public Law 396.) 


7. $5,000,000 appropriated to assist 
the states in surveying the need for 
hospitals and authorizing appropria- 
tion of $75,000,000 Federal contribu- 
tions for allotment yearly for five 
years for hospital construction (Pub- 
lic Law 725.) 


8. Further extension of period of 
activity of Special House Committee 
on un-American Activities, which 
Committee thereupon became a regu- 
lar standing committee of the House. 
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9. Federal aid in developing, con- 
structing, improving and repairing 
public airports in the United States. 
(Public Law 377.) 


10. National policy and program 
for all employment through concerted 
efforts of industry, labor, agriculture, 
Federal, state and local governments. 
(Public Law 304.) 


11. Legislative streamlining and Re- 
organization Act, reducing number of 
Congressional Committees and requir- 
ing registration under its lobbying 
provisions. (Public Law 601.) 

12. Salary increase of $300 for Dis- 
trict of Columbia firemen and police- 
men, U. S. Park police, White House 
police. (Public Law 151.) 

13. Overtime pay for Federal clas- 
sified employes. (Public Law 106.) 


14. 14 per cent or $250 increased 
salary to Federal Government em- 
ployes. (Public Law 390.) 

15. Increase of $400 to Postal em- 
ployes. (Public Law 386.) 


16. Postal Classification Act rewrit- 
ten, modernized and extended. (Pub- 
lic Law 134.) 


17. Government-paid transportation 
costs on household and personal ef- 
fects under 3% tons for permanent- 
duty Government employes when 
transferred at the convenience of the 
Government. (Public Law 600.) 


18. Fullbright Act providing for ex- 


change of students on international 
basis. (Public Law 584.) 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Defeated long series of anti-La- 
bor bills including the Hatch-Burton- 
Ball bill, which would have forced 
compulsory arbitration upon unions. 


2. Appointment of Fact Finding 
Boards to investigate Labor disputes. 
(Vetoed.) (Case bill—H. R. 4908.) 

3. Peacetime conscription starting 
at age 18. 

4. National prohibition legislation. 
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5. President Truman’s proposal be- 
fore a joint session of Congress to 
grant him power to draft into the 
Armed Forces all persons necessary to 
operate strike-bound plants or facili- 
ties. 

6. The proposed Andrews amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to void closed shop contracts. 

7. Use of stopwatches or other 
clocking devices in timing Navy 
workmen in an effort to bring about 
speed-ups. 

8. Draft of nurses for the Armed 
Services as class legislation and as 
an enter:ng wedge for military con- 
scription. 


RECORD OF EIGHTIETH 
CONGRESS 


ist Session: January 8, 1947, to July 
27, 1947 


Special Session: November 17, 1947, 
to December 19, 1947 


2d Session: January 6, 1948, to June 
20, 1948 


Special Session: July 26, 1948, to 
August 7, 1948 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. European Recovery Program— 
promoting general welfare, national 
interest, and foreign policy of the 
United States, including Greece and 
Turkey. (Public Law 472.) 

2. Creation of Board of Examiners 
for barbers in the District of Colum- 
bia. (Public Law 800.) 

3. Recognition of war claims of 
civilian workmen employed by con- 
tractors on Government projects in 
Pacific areas and who became Japa- 
nese Prisoners of War. (Public Law 
896.) 

4. Housing Acts in 1947 and 1948, 
including Veterans’ Housing Act, 
(Public Law 85), and Disabled Veter- 
ans’ Housing Act. (Public Law 702.) 

5. Legislation beneficial to War 
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Veterans, including: Extension of 
time in which to apply for automatic 
death payments under the National 
Service Life Insurance Act (Public 
Law 429); increased service-connected 
death compensation for widows and 
dependents (Public Law 868); higher 
subsistence allowances while pursuing 
instituional training (Public Law 
411); granting financial help to per- 
manently paralyzed veterans (Public 
Law 702). And others. 


6. Seniority rights of Veterans in 
the Postal Service. (Public Law 739.) 


7. Series of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Acts—extending period of 
validity of the Act to facilitate ad- 
mittance of alien fiancees or fiances 
of members of the Armed Forces into 
the United States, (Public Law 126); 
expediting admittance of alien spouses 
and children of citizen members of 
the United States Armed Forces. 
(Public Law 218.) 


8. Expansion and liberalization of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to 
include for the first time widows and 
dependents benefits and setting prece- 
dent for an increase in annuities based 
upon an entirely new formula. (Pub- 
lic Law 426.) 


9. Salary increases of $450 for 
postal employes and $330 for non- 
postal employes. (Public Law 900.) 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Proposal to eliminate legal re- 
quirements providing for construction 
in navy yards of at least 50 per cent 
of all naval vessels and a fixed pro- 
portion of naval aircraft and army 
ordnances in plant. 


2. Permission of Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Land-Grant Colleges to 
determine need for importing farm 
labor. 

3. Granting Justice Department 
power to register and _ regulate 
through a “Credentials Committee” 
those with cases to present to Admin- 
istrative Agencies. 
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4. National Sales Tax—subject of 
much discussion which finally nar- 
rowed down to passage of sales tax 
for District of Columbia. 

5. Circulation of liquor advertising, 
bills on which were pigeon-holed in 
Committee. 

All restrictive and oppressive laws 
against labor, most especially the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been consist- 
ently and constantly fought at every 
turn from hearing stage to floor de- 
bate, to conference, presidential ap- 
proval or veto. Every effort was used 
during the 80th Congress to combat 
this legislation, but despite this the 
oppressive, obnoxious Taft-Hartley 
Act became law. (Public Law 101.) 


RECORD OF EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 


1st Session: January 3, 1949, to 
October 19, 1949 


2d Session: January 3, 1950, to 
January 2, 1951 
Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 
1. Extension and amendment of the 


Economic Cooperation Appropriation 
Act of 1948. (Public Law 47.) 


2. Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1949 increasing the minimum wage 


from 40 cents to 75 cents. (Public 
Law 393.) 
3. Social Security Act revisions 


granting average new benefits of 77 
per cent. (Public Law 734.) 


4. Government employes disability 
compensation act increasing benefits 
for injury or death. (Public Law 
357.) 


5. Appropriation to supply funds 
with which to grant benefits to “Old 
Timers” who constructed the Panama 
Canal. (Public Law 266.) 


6. Merger of Canal Zone Retire- 
ment and Alaska Railroad Retirement 
systems with the Civil Service sys- 
tem, thus permitting new and in- 
creased benefits. (Public Law 180.) 
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7. Government Salaries—President’s 
increase (Public Law 2); Executive 
pay bill (Public Law 359); Classifica- 
tion Revision Act, 1949 (Public Law 
429); and Postal (Public Law 428). 


8. Sixty-hour, two-platoon week for 
District of Columbia firefighters as 
authorized. (Public Laws 560 and 
843.) 

9. Displaced Persons Act of 1950 
increases number of refugees admit- 
table to the United States from 205,- 
000 to 400,744, or more, and removing 
some discriminatory provisions. (Pub- 
lic Law 555.) 

10. Legislation to aid rehabilitation 
of Youthful Offenders. (Public Law 
865.) 

11. Continuation of authority of the 
Maritime Commission under the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 591), and other measures con- 
tinuing Government authority to 
charter war-built vessels. 


12. Research and training in arthri- 
tis and rheumatism, multiple sclero- 
sis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, etc. (Pub- 
lic Law 692.) 

13. Union shop for Railroad Unions 
and removal of State Interference in 
such matters. (Public Law 914.) 


14. Federal Safety Council estab- 
lished in the Department of Labor. 
(Public Law 357.) 

15. Government travel allowance 
increased from $6.00 to $9.00 a day. 
(Publie Law 92.) 

16. Improved efficiency rating sys- 


tem for Civil Service employes. (Pub- 
lic Law 873.) 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Facilitating admittance to certain 
aliens for agricultural work. 

2. Anti-labor legislation providing 
compulsory arbitration in the rail- 
road industry. 

3. McClellan Amendment in H. R. 
9526 modifying bond requirements for 


importing agricultural Mexican la- 
borers. 
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4. Several measures designed to 
eancel long-existing 98-hour laws 
smothered in Committee. 

5. Prevented attempt by Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to destroy orderly 
procedure for appealing low efficiency 
ratings. 

In this Congress a concerted effort 
was made to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Because there still remained in 
the Congress substantially the same 
number of lawmakers who had voted 
for the Act in the 80th Congress, the 
effort failed. 


RECORD OF EIGHTY-SECOND 
CONGRESS 


1st Session: January 3, 1951, to 
October 20, 1951 


2d Session: January 8, 1952, to 
July 7, 1952 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Railroad Retirement improved 
and extended. (Public Law 234.) 


2. Effective date for Federal Tax 
on incomes in the Canal Zone changed 
from January 1, 1949 to January 1, 
1950, thus doing away with the re- 
troactive tax. (Public Law 82.) 


3. Liberalization of leave for D. C. 
School Teachers with 75-day accumu- 
lation of sick leave and other bene- 
fits. (Public Law 226.) 


4. Substantial appropriation ob- 
tained for coordinating manpower 
safety on National basis. (Public 
Law 253.) 

5. Minimum of $400 and maximum 
of $800 increase retroactive to July 1, 
to Postal Field Service employes and 
elimination of two entrance grades 
with two grade adjustment for em- 
ployes entering service after June 30, 
1945. (Public Law 204.) 

6. Adequate appropriation for ad- 
ministering Apprenticeship Training. 
(Public Law 253.) 

7. Increased salaries to Firefighters, 
Metropolitan Policemen, employees of 
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the District of Columbia Board of 
Education, including School Teachers, 
and U. S. Park Policemen. (Public 
Law 207.) 

8. Classification Act, non-postal em- 
ployes pay increased by 10 per cent 
with $300 minimum and $800 maxi- 
mum retroactive to mid-1951. (Public 
Law 201.) 

9. Government employes’ sick leave 
accrual ceiling removed. (Public Law 
233.) 

10. Changes in salaries of Canal 
Zone Policemen, Firefighters and 
School Teachers made automatic in 
line with pay for like work in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (Public Law 207.) 

11. Obtained Subcommittee support 
for Bureau of Labor Statistics cost 
ot living figures continuing appropria- 
tion, which will be reflected in future 
legislation. (H. Res. 73.) 

12. Appropriation to combat beetle 
pests on timber reserves supplying 
raw materials for many of our Unions. 
(Public Law 135.) 


13. Regulation of Barbering Indus- 
try in the District of Columbia ex- 
tended. (Public Law 89.) 


14. Enactment to remove the tariff 
restriction on copper imports. (Pub- 
lic Law 38.) 

15. Restored substantial amount of 
Children’s Bureau Appropriation and 
grants to States. (Public Law 134.) 


16. Oversized parcels diverted into 
express channels, thereby saving 
thousands of jobs for Union members. 
(Public Law 199.) 


17. New Social Security benefits 
formula computations and other dis- 
ability and old-age insurance benefits. 
(Public Law 590.) 


18. Puerto Rican Commonwealth— 
full local self-government and consti- 
tution carrying new human rights 
and aid-to-education and other pro- 
visions. (Public Law 447.) 


19. Creation of Delaware River 
Port Authority by granting Federal 
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permission to construct tunnels and 
bridges at Philadelphia, Camden and 
Chester, and creation and operation 
of Port Authority. (Public Laws 573 


and 574.) 
20. Tallahoma, Tennessee Wind 
Tunnel operation continuance and 


military and naval public works con- 
struction program. (Public Laws 488 
and 534.) 


21. After more than 70 years of 
constant effort to obtain an adequate 
mine safety bill, Public Law 552 was 
enacted to minimize the number and 
severity of catastrophes. 


22. New graduated scale of benefit 
payments to those on the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement rolls (Public Law 555) 
providing not in excess of 25 per 
cent in annuities. 


23. A. F. of L. proposals for mak- 
ing Korean G. I. readjustment benefits 
more workable included in Public Law 
550. 


24. Armed Service Reserve Act 
(Public Law 476) included A. F. of L. 
program for proper consideration and 
review of manpower skills regarded 
more necessary in civilian production. 


25. Many A. F. of L. provisions 
for Immigration and Naturalization 
adopted in McCarran-Walter Omnibus 
bills which, though vetoed, later be- 
came Public Law 414. 


26. Several ILO conference agree- 
ments on working conditions for mer- 
chant seamen ratified by Senate ac- 
tion. 


27. Appropriations for continuing 
civilian defense activities at a time 
when few could foresee the great need 
for such preparedness. (Public Law 
547.) 


28. Amendments to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which pro- 
vided a simple procedure whereby in- 
dustries injured by tariff reductions 
ean get relief upon appeal to the 
Tariff Commission. (Public Law 50.) 
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Hostile Legislation Defeated 

1. Lucas Amendment to Defense 
Production Act to destroy tripartite 
membership on the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and to include company 
union representation and greater pub- 
lic representation. The latter would 
have to result in creation of Govern- 
ment domination of the Nation’s wage 
structure. 


2. Adoption of proposed Twenty- 
third amendment to U. S. Constitu- 
tion limiting income tax to 25 per 
cent of incomes, and thereby further 
shifting tax burdens to lower pay 
group. Number of ratifying States 
reduced from 25 to 14 with 32 neces- 
sary for adoption. 


3. Demonstrated fact that Depart- 
ment of Labor Consumers’ Price In- 
dex figures are not subject to manip- 
ulation and therefore are essential to 
Labor Department project. (H. Res- 
73.) 


4, Preservation of 25 per cent wage 
differential for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and Canal Zone Government em- 
ployees. 


5. The Smith, V. A. Bill (H. R. 
7647), designed to add to the already 
burdensome and onerous anti-labor 
legislation. 


6. S. 2444 purportedly limited only 
to barring alcoholic advertising on 
television and radio. 


7. Reorganization Plan No. 2—to 
alter method of selecting Postmasters 
but which Plan was not in conformity 
with provisions of original basic Re- 
organization Act. 

8. Universal Military Training de- 
feated because it failed to include 
proper labor safeguards. H. R. 5904.) 


9. St. Lawrence Seaway intended to 
authorize U. S. participation in con- 
structing the Seaway pigeon-holed. 
(S. J. Res. 27.) 

10. S. 1135—which would have un- 
dermined veterans’ preference and fur- 
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ther constricted Government employes’ 
rights and privileges. 


11. Measure to give submerged pe- 
troleum domain to the States, ignor- 
ing Hill Amendment granting Federal 
royalties to Nation’s public schools, 
vetoed. 


12. Repeated intensive attacks on 
eight-hour day law. 


RECORD OF EIGHTY-THIRD 
CONGRESS 


ist Session: January 3, 1953, to 
August 4, 1953 


2d Session: January 6, 1954, to 
August 6, 1954 


Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted 


1. Restorations of substantial in- 
creases in Labor Department appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1954. In- 
crease in research and grants-in-aids 
funds for Public Health Work, despite 
resistance by HEW Department Sec- 
retary. (Public Law 170.) 


2. Sec. 640 in Defense Department 
appropriation bill changed so as not 
to abolish pay differentials for civil- 
ians in Alaska, Hawaii and Canal 
Zone. (Public Law 179.) 


3. Approval of governmental reor- 
ganization plans No. 1 to create De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare; No. 9 to re-create the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers; No. 10 to 
separate air mail pay from airline 
subsidies to reduce the postal deficit. 


4, Extension of defense areas aid- 
to-education. (Public Law 246 and 
Public Law 248.) 


5. Extension of hospital construc- 
tion for two years. (Public Law 151.) 

6. Repeal of Thomas rider compel- 
ing Government employes to “use-or 
lose” their annual leave. (Public Law 
102.) 

7. Increased appropriation for Civil 


Defense in target areas where great 
majority of our members are located 
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from $37,770,000 to $46,000,000. (Pub- 
lic Law 207.) 

8. Police and firefighters in District 
of Columbia and Panama Canal Zone 
pay increase of 12 per cent. (Public 
Law 74.) 

9. Retained defense manpower pol- 
icy No. 4 permitting firms in surplus 
labor areas opportunity to match ac- 
ceptable bids on Government contracts 
from other areas. Proposed rider to 
Defense Appropriation bill would have 
prohibited this. (Public Law 179.) 


10. Small Business Administration 
established to succeed Small Defense 
Plants Administration. For the first 
time, small business now will have 
a permanent agency in Washington 
for peace or wartime assistance. (Pub- 
lic Law 163.) 


11. Maintained appropriation of 
$83,365,000 for school lunch program, 
same as for 1952. (Public Law 156.) 


12. Amendment to Social Security 
Act permitting Wisconsin Retirement 
Systems to be integrated with Social 
Security System. (Public Law 279.) 


13. Federal inspection of plants, 
warehouses, vehicles, etc., to detect 
contamination in foods, drugs, and 
other consumer items at their sources. 
(Public Law 217.) 


14. Salaries of District of Columbia 
teachers increased: 10 per cent on 
first $3,000; 8 per cent from $3,000 
to $5,000; 6 per cent above $5,000. 
(Public Law 189.) Canal Zone teach- 
ers’ salaries are set in accordance 
with rates in District of Columbia. 


15. For the first time since 1870, 
Congress reviewed the entire revenue 
code and considered an 875-page re- 
vision bill (Public Law 591, 83rd Con- 
gress). The average taxpayer got 
some scant benefits, but most bene- 
fits went to high-bracket levels: 

(a) Retirement Income—First $1,200 
for those past age 65 exempt. Per- 
sons’ annuities under public plans may 
retire before age 65 and still get 
full exemption. 
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(b) Medical Expenses—Medical and 
dental bills may be deducted if ex- 
ceeding 3 per cent of gross income 
instead of previous 5 per cent. 


(c) Working Children—Those get- 
ting more than $600 may still be 
claimed as dependents if under age 
19 or if in school and parents provide 
more than half their support. 


(d) Child Care—Working widows, 
widowers or divorcees or married cou- 
ples with less than $4,500 combined 
income may deduct up to $600 expense 
for care of a dependent. 


(e) Tax payment deadline postponed 
till April 15. 


16. Civil Service retirement increase 
payments placed on permanent basis. 
(Public Law 730.) 


17. Permanent legislation to insure 
ocean cargo preference to privately 
owned American flag vessels in Mu- 
tual Security Administration ship- 
ments. (Public Law 664.) 


18. Unemployment compensation for 
federal employes established as a 
principle and a practice after many 
years of seeking such legislation. 
(Public Law 767.) 


19. School lunch program appropria- 
tion increased by 15 million over 
budget estimate and maintained at 
1953-54 level. (Public Law 487.) 


20. District of Columbia firefighters 
and policemen salary act of 1953 
amended to correct inequities and to 
provide recognition for technicians. 
(Public Law 728.) 


21. Public Law 744 to amend exist- 
ing law providing more adequate bene- 
fits to our members who were cap- 
tured as civilians by the Japanese in 
World War II and whose health was 
undermined by overwork and under- 
nourishment in prisoner camps. 


22. Domestic migratory labor pro- 
gram finally established on modest 
basis. (Public Law 329.) 


23. Philippine trade extension on 
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duty-free and reciprocal basis for 18 
months. (Public Law 474.) 


24, Reciprocal trade agreement act 
renewed for another year. (Public 
Law 464.) 


25. Construction of 35,000 public 
housing units for one year with re- 
striction of occupancy to persons dis- 
placed by slum clearance. (Public 
Law 560.) 

26. Government term life insurance 
established. (Public Law 598.) 


27. Locomotive inspection main- 
tained as separate operation in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission through 
appropriation properly earmarked. 
(Public Law 428.) 

28. Vocational rehabilitation made 
notable strides witn new law designed 
to increase number of handicapped 
persons for retraining trom 60,000 to 
200,000 by 1959. Federal funds au- 
thorized for grants to states to in- 
crease trom $23,000,000 to $65,000,000 
within three years. (Public Law 565.) 


29. “Dual benefit” provision of 1951 
amendments to Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, as amended, repealed. 
(Public Law 356.) Other improve- 
ments: Widows may draw benefits at 
age 60. Widows with railroad service 
entitling them to pensions may draw 
their own payments as well. Disabled 
railroader may earn $100 a month in- 
stead of $75 and not lose disability 
benefits. Survivor benefits for disabled 
children and widowed mothers liber- 
alized-tax base raised to $350 a month. 
Unemployment benefits rose to $8.50 
a day ceiling. 

30. S. 8706 amended to provide that 
Labor Unions whose policies and ac- 
tivities have been directed against 
anti-Communist organizations will be 
presumed to be not Communist infil- 
trated. (Public Law 637.) 


31. Suspension of two cents a pound 
tariff on copper extended one year. 
(Public Law 452.) ~ 


32. Refugee Relief Act amended to 
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make existing allotments of special 
non-quota visas for Italian, Greek and 
Dutch Nationals under the refugee or 
relative preference group according 
to demand. (Public Law 751.) 


33. Maritime laws included: Con- 
struction of 20 tankers. (Public Law 
575.) Governmental authority to ac- 
quire war-built tankers 10 years or 
older in exchange for allowance of 
eredit to apply on new tanker con- 
struction costs. (Public Law 574.) 
Amendment of Title XI of Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 to facilitate pri- 
vate financing of new ship construc- 
tion. (Public Law 781.) Authorizing 
conversion of out-of-service vessels to 
naval auxiliaries, cost not to exceed 
25 million. (Public Law 608.) 


34. Improved benefits and extended 
coverage under revisions of Social Se- 
curity Act. (Public Law 761.) 


35. Public interest protected and 
safeguards set up against monopoly 
in new atomic energy law. (Public 
Law 703.) 


36. Law extended to 1956 granting 
federal assistance for school construc- 
tion and operation in districts affected 
by large influx of federal personnel. 
Liberalized provisions for elegibility 
for funds also included. (Public Law 
246.) 

37. Lease-purchase system for Gov- 
ernment acquisition of real estate to 
include reaffirmation of labor laws 
governing remodeling and new con- 
struction. (Public Law 519.) 


38. Excise tax cuts provided in Pub- 
lic Law 324, 83rd Congress, became 
effective April 1, 1954. These brought 
drops in most items from 25, 20 and 
15 per cent to a fiat 10 per cent. Ex- 
cise rates on home appliances fell 
from 10 to 5 per cent with admissions 
of 50 cents or less exempted. Tax 
cutbacks totaled 1 billion dollars 
yearly. 


Hostile Legislation Defeated 


1. Prevented former Governor Wil- 
liam Tuck of Virginia, author of some 
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of the worst anti-union state laws, 
from becoming a member of the House 
Labor Committee. 


2. Preserved the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem by having pigeonholed the bill 
to abolish the plan providing con- 
venience to the public and profit for 
the Government. (S. 573.) 

3. Blocked “grab” of public grazing 
lands for the benefit of a few large 
cattlemen. (H. R. 4023.) 


4. Saved Lloyd-LaFollette Act and 
Sec. 14 provisions in Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act providing right of appeal 
against peremptory firing in Govern- 
ment service. 

5. Stopped bill to abolish more than 
500 AFL federal local union jobs in 
Dayton, Ohio, prepaid envelope plant 
doing contract work for Government 
which work would have been scattered 
to rural newspaper plants mostly un- 
organized. (H. R. 2688.) 

6. Blocked amendment to Tariff Law 
which would have abolished the Amer- 
ican selling price as a basis of duty 
of assessment, and would have seri- 
ously affected some of our Unions. 
(Public Law 243.) 

7. Once more defeated so-called 
equal rights amendment to U. 8. Con- 
stitution through adoption in the Sen- 
ate of the Hayden Amendment. (S. J. 
Res. 49.) 


8. Defeated S. 1708 to oust all trial 
examiners of NLRB who served dur- 
ing the days when the Wagner Act 
was in effect. 


9. Prevented abolition of 25 per cent 
wage differential in Alaska and Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 


10. Held within committee H. R. 
3203 to waive customary regulations 
and thus decrease safety on the high- 
ways to allow trip-leasing of “gypsy” 
trucks to haul agricultural products. 

11. Defeated S. 1708 intended to 
remove from their jobs those field, 
trial and review examiners appointed 
during the Wagner Act. 
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12. Stopped Administration’s efforts 
to foist upon labor a set of Taft- 
Hartley Act Amendments even more 
restrictive than in existing law. (S. 
2650.) 


13. Defeated plan to link inequit- 
able postal job reclassification to re- 
vision of postal rates. (H. R. 7774.) 


14. H. R. 3602 to permit garnish- 
ment of federal salaries, including 
those of members of the Congress and 
the Judiciary, defeated in House Com- 
mittee. 

15. “Millionaire amendment” to re- 
vise the U. S. Constitution and limit- 
ing federal income taxation to 25 per 
cent. (S. J. Res. 23.) 


16. Dirksen bill (S. 3423) expired 
on Senate calendar. A. F. of L. pro- 
posal to amend this bill on the floor 
was sufficient to prevent its being con- 
sidered by the Senate. The measure 
would have led to turning over former 
enemy alien assets which could have 
been taken behind the Iron Curtain 
and to have abolished jobs of Ameri- 
can workmen in General Aniline and 
Dye Corporation and other companies. 


17. Ceiling on Government salary 
overtime rates raised to $5,060, grade 
9. (Public Law 762.) 


18. Efforts to repeal defense man- 
power policy No. 4 defeated. (Public 
Law 458.) 


19. Prominent role taken in block- 
ing passage of administration wire- 
tapping bill which would have given 
blanket power to Attorney General to 
tap wires without customary court 
safeguards. (S. 3229.) 


20. Prevented passage of bill which 
would have made stringent state labor 
laws on picketing, etc., take prece- 
dence over federal legislation. In ef- 
fect, this bill was an effort to upset 
court decisions favorable to Labor. 
(H. R. 8211 and S. 3745.) 


(Extension of Coverage to Excluded 
Groups) — (1939, pp. 196, 684) Acting 
upon a special section of the Report 
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of labor legislation, the convention 
adopted the following committee re- 
port: 


The Executive Council makes a spe- 
cial report on coverage of social se- 
curity legislation and other laws as- 
suring rights to labor. This section 
of the report points out how workers 
are prevented from securing the bene- 
of the Executive Council on coverage 
fits of such legislation by various 
limitations on coverage, exclusions 
from coverage, as well as definitions. 
Such restrictions on coverage are 
usually made in the name of adminis- 
trative expediency but are for the most 
part efforts by the employers con- 
cerned to relieve themselves of the 
obligations of the law. For example, 
the seamen, including fishermen, 
asked to be included under social se- 
curity law, but the clause adopted to 
cover them excluded all fishermen 
except those in the salmon and hali- 
but industry. 


Although factories have moved into 
the fields and agriculture is becoming 
mechanized, agricultural employers 
succeeded in getting a definition that 
withdraws old-age benefits from some 
now covered and excludes other work- 
ers who are not farm employes such 
as industrial laborers, carpenters, me- 
chanics, bookkeepers, truckers, etc. 


Withdrawal of coverage by old-age 
insurance is additionally questionable 
because it nullifies equities created by 
contributions by employers and work- 
ers. 

One of the most unjustifiable ex- 
clusions is that portion of the Social 
Security Act which limits tax credits 
against Federal taxes for unemploy- 
ment compensation to employers of 
eight or more. This limitation com- 
plicates instead of facilitates admin- 
istration and denies benefits to groups 
sorely in need of the protection. 

Federal Fair Labor Standards Acts 
providing minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours in private industry and 
for those employed on public contracts 


ee 
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are weakened by exemptions for learn- 
ers, apprentices, and handicapped 
workers. The privilege of exemption 
from the minimum affords opportunity 
to evade fair standards of competition 
and should be granted, if at all, only 
in accord with the regulations satis- 
factory to labor. The A. F. of L. holds 
that all beginners should be paid the 
minimum wage and that apprentice- 
ship standards should be fixed by col- 
lective bargaining. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act 
loosely exempts agricultural workers 
including anyone in the area of pro- 
duction. This exempts workers han- 
dling, packing or storing raw prod- 
ucts, those employed in canning, agri- 
cultural or horticultural products, or 
in making cheese, butter or other 
dairy products. 

Coverage under protective labor leg- 
islation should be based on need grow- 
ing out of the employer-employe re- 
lationship. These workers should be 
assured incomes that will enable them 
to be self-supporting and relieved of 
necessity for applying for relief im- 
mediately upon the loss of job or oc- 
eurrence of sickness in the family or 
such happenings as befall all families. 


We recommend that all organiza- 
tions, central bodies and State Fed- 
erations of Labor promote organiz- 
ing campaigns among these workers 
usually excluded from labor law and 
whose sub-minimum standards en- 
danger fair standards for all, as well 
as increased taxes for all for relief 
expenditures. Organization of the 
workers concerned so that they may 
present petitions in their own behalf, 
facilitates their inclusion in labor 
legislation. 

We also urge careful scrutiny of 
coverage of all labor legislation so 
that as many as possible may have 
the benefit of protection which in turn 
facilitates the organization of work- 
ers in unions. We urge unions every- 
where to be alert to the industriali- 
zation of farms, to the relation be- 


’ exemptions. 


tween first processing, quick freezing, 
industrialized farming and related 
processing and industrial production 
in urban centers whether small or 
large. The welfare of workers in all 
kinds of employment is the concern 
of organized labor and should be the 
concern of social legislation. 


Legislative Trends, State (1942) 
(Defense)—(1942, p. 166) War con- 
ditions continued to emphasize two 
trends: anti-violence or anti-sabotage 
proposals which aimed at prohibiting 
or controlling necessary and legiti- 
mate union activity and proposals to 
suspend or modify protective labor 
standards. In Mississippi an anti-vio- 
lence bill was passed, while similar 
proposals were defeated in Louisiana 
and Texas. The sponsoring agency 
was the Christian American Asso- 
ciation. 


Seven legislatures had under con- 
sideration bills to suspend hours laws 
or to empower some official to grant 
Louisiana, New York, 
and Virginia granted authority to la- 
bor commissioners to issue permits of 
exemption provided certain conditions 
and procedures were complied with. 
In general these procedures complied 
with the recommendations of the 
United States Department of Labor 
after consultation with state labor 
officials which involve (1) filing writ- 
ten application with the State Labor 
Department for each establishment 
for which exemption is requested; 
(2) investigation to verify statements 
on need for exemption and to secure 
supplementary information; (3) is- 
suance of a permit specifying the 
period for which the exemption is 
granted, and the workers or processes 
to which it applies. In urgent cases 
temporary permission may be granted, 
pending investigation. One purpose 
of the investigation is to determine 
whether the bottleneck cannot be 
broken in some other way; whether 
all possible sources of labor supply 
have been tapped; whether the firm 
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is training additional workers; 
whether available space and equip- 
ment is being fully utilized; and 
whether, if the hours or night work 
regulations are waived temporarily, 
any offset is being offered to the 
workers such as additional pay, com- 
pensating time off, special arrange- 
ments for transportation. 


Organized labor was not repre- 
sented in the conference and in gen- 
eral felt there was at that time no 
excuse for exemption. Unemployment 
was still high and all reserves had not 
been explored. 


Several states adopted amendments 
to specific laws. South Carolina 
amended two Sunday laws, one apply- 
ing to employees in textile mills and 
the other to women in mercantile or 
manufacturing establishments, pro- 
viding for the issuance of permits to 
work on Sunday or necessary war 
work. 


Kentucky has suspended for the 
duration the provisions of the public 
works law requiring overtime pay 
after 8 hours a day and 40 a week 
insofar as highways vital to national 
defense are concerned. 


Louisiana also changed the 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week law for women 
to 10 a day and 48 a week (effective 
for the duration, the former standard 
to be restored after the war). An- 
other change was not limited to the 
duration: the exemption of women 
engaged in processing sugar, and all 
female office workers except those in 
laundries, hotels, and restaurants. 
This illustrates how, under cover of 
the war emergency, labor laws may 


be permanently weakened or im- 
paired. 
New Jersey gave the Governor 


power to suspend the statutory meal 
period requirement of 30 minutes dur- 
ing wartime if he determines that 
suspension will not endanger the 
health or productive efficiency of 
employees. 
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In two states—New York and New 
Jersey —the state school attendance 
and child labor laws were modified 
on the plea of anticipated labor short- 
ages in agriculture. A similar move 
in Pennsylvania met with defeat. 


In Massachusetts a special session 
passed a law giving the Goy- 
ernor broad emergency powers, in- 
cluding that to suspend any law, rule, 
or regulation affecting the employ- 
ment of persons in war work at his 
discretion and in any manner he saw 
fit. Fortunately, the Governor chose 
to delegate this power to the State 
Labor Commissioner who has appar- 
ently been exercising it with discrim- 
ination, dealing with each case on its 
merits. 


In Maine and Rhode Island the 
Governors were given broad grants of 
emergency powers whose effect, if 
any, upon labor laws is not at all 
clear. Thus in Maine the Governor 
may now redirect the activities of 
any department of the state except 
the courts. He may utilize all the 
manpower and material resources of 
the state, whether public or private, 
for the assistance of the armed forces 
or the public protection and welfare. 
In Rhode Island the Governor may is- 
sue rules and regulations for the con- 
trol of traffic, the use of highways, 
the congregation of persons on streets 
or in buildings and the use and occu- 
pancy of buildings. While no one 
challenges measures that are really 
necessary for the public safety in 
time of war, such far-reaching powers 
may at one time or another infringe 
on civil rights of workers and unions, 
and will bear careful watching to 
guard against misuse. 


In formulating Labor’s attitude to- 
ward future proposals for relaxation 
of state labor laws the plea of certain 
industrialists that these laws hamper 
war production needs to be weighed 
against the policy on hours officially 
recommended by the Federal agencies 
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chiefly responsible for the war pro- 
duction program. 

1. For wartime production the 8- 
hour day and 48-hour week approxi- 
mate the best working schedule for 
sustained efficiency in most industrial 
operations. 

2. One weekly scheduled day of rest 
for the individual, approximately 
every seventh, should be a universal 
and invariable rule. 

3. A 30-minute meal period is de- 
sirable. 

4. Vacations are conducive to sus- 


tained production, and should be 
spread over the longest possible 
period. 


These standards were recommended 
after a review of industrial experi- 
ence, both in this country and abroad, 
with longer daily and weekly hours, 
the 7-day week, the sacrifice of lunch 
periods, holidays and vacations. The 
policy statement has been widely en- 
dorsed by industry and is in line with 
arguments long since urged by Labor 
on behalf of labor legislation: exces- 
sive hours and bad working condi- 
tions impair the health and efficiency 
of the individual worker. 


If, and when, necessary for war 
production, standards embodied in 
state laws must be relaxed or modi- 
fied. But every effort must be made 
to shorten the period during which 
all-out production is dependent upon 
relaxation. Industry must convert ma- 
chinery and recruit and train labor as 
fast as possible in order to assure an 
early return to sound standards. There 
must be no relaxation of standards 
governing employment of minors un- 
der 16. There must be no blanket sus- 
pension of labor standards, and no 
unnecessary abrogation of labor laws 
or regulations. 


(P. 643) We emphasize we must 
be ever alert to the dangers of 
anti-sabotage proposals which are 
proposed for the purpose of prohibit- 
ing or controlling necessary and legit- 
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imate union activity as the question is 
a Federal problem and not one need- 
ing State legislation. We should guard 
against proposals to suspend or mod- 
ify protecting labor standards all un- 
der the guise of winning the war. 
There must be no blanket suspension 
of labor standards, and no unneces- 
sary abrogation of Labor Laws or 
regulations. 


Liability Insurance (Goy’t Owned 
Vehicles) (1949, pp. 52, 389) Res. 
50, unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention as follows: 


Whereas — The drivers of Govern- 
ment owned vehicles are not ade- 
quately protected against personal 
suits arising from accidents, and 


Whereas—The Federal Government 
does not accept full responsibility for 
the actions of its employees, by se- 
curing adequate insurance such as 
may be purchased by drivers of pri- 
vately owned trucks, and 

Whereas—A citizen, sustaining in- 
juries involving a Government owned 
vehicle driven by a Government em- 
ployee, may elect to file suit against 
the employee personally, and 

Whereas—There is no legal author- 
ity for the Department to reimburse 
an employee if he is required to settle 
a claim, except by a special Act of 
Congress, therefore, be it 

Resolved — That the delegates, in 
convention assembled, urge the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. to do all in 
their power toward the enactment of 
legislation providing a practical lia- 
bility coverage for drivers of Govern- 
ment owned vehicles. 


Liberty, Individual (See: Congres- 
sional Investigations; Civil Rights) 


Liberty League—(1935, p. 583) A 
Lawyer’s Committee appointed by the 
National Liberty League professing 
to give a disinterested legal opinion 
concerning the constitutionality of 
the National Labor Relations Act re- 
cently enacted by Congress, has issued 
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an opinion that such act is unconsti- 
tutional and legal nullity, and that it 
may therefore be violated by employ- 
ers with impunity. The said Lawyers’ 
Committee consists of corporation 
lawyers who have repeatedly sought 
to nullify measures which do not meet 
with the approval of their clients and 
their opinion is therefore the expres- 
sion of their clients’ opposition to 
the measure and not the unbiased 
opinion of lawyers interested in a 
consideration of the actual constitu- 
tional validity of the said act. The 
rendering of such opinion under a 
cloak which sought to conceal the real 
basis for the views which it contains 
has been universally condemned as 
unethical and an attempt to prejudge 
the action of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. against whose judgment it 
sets up the judgment of special plead- 
ers working for corporations inter- 
ested in invalidating the act. The 
A. F. of L. condemns as unethical the 
tactics and methods to which the Law- 
yers Committee and the League have 
resorted to defeat an act of Congress. 
(The Supreme Court later declared the 
act constitutional.) 


Library Association, American — 
(1926, pp. 61, 854) The cooperation 
of librarians is indispensible to all 
educational work and especially to 
undertakings in adult education. We 
recommend that unions everywhere 
seek the friendly aid of librarians and 
that the American Library Associa- 
tion be kept advised of our needs and 
plans. This association is concerned 
with developing various types of serv- 
ices and can perform its full service 
only through cooperation with other 
social groups. We suggest that the 
President of the A. F. of L. be re- 
quested to advise the American Li- 
brary Association of our apprecia- 
tion of its work and our desire to 
share the reciprocal benefits of co- 
operation. 

Library Facilities, Rural—(1949, pp. 
180, 356) Executive Council reported 
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on the establishment of rural library 
demonstration centers, urging city 
central bodies to cooperate with adja- 
cent rural and suburban areas in 
making the best possible use of the 
law. It was further urged that city 
central bodies cooperate with farm 
organizations and other civic groups 
and with the help of the Workers 
Education Bureau plan discussion 
course through reading and studies 
made possible through the law. The 
Executive Council further recom- 
mended exploration of the possibility 
of having the provisions of this law 
extended to help develop library facili- 
ties in certain urban areas. now not 
able to support them. 


(1952, pp. 278, 495) A. F. of L. sup- 
ported proposed legislation to provide 
a public library service in rural areas. 
Continued efforts to secure such leg- 
islation were authorized by the con- 
vention. 


Libraries, Labor — (1946, p. 510) 
Res. 22, unanimously adopted: 


Whereas—A majority of universi- 
ties throughout the country have set 
up labor libraries, and 


Whereas—Many of these universi- 
ties conduct labor classes, and 


Whereas — The labor libraries at 
these universities are at the disposal 
of the regular students as well as 
the students of labor, and 


Whereas—We find that many bro- 
chures and pamphlets dealing with 
labor are passed out free to the stu- 
dents, and 

Whereas—it has been the experi- 
ence of the U.A.W.-A.F.L. that very 
few American Federation of Labor 
brochures and pamphlets appear in 
the libraries of these universities, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 65th convention 
of the A. F. of L., convening in the 
city of Chicago on October 7, 1946, 
go on record as recommending to all 
of its affiliates that they supply the 
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universities throughout the country, 
and particularly those which conduct 
labor classes, with adequate amounts 
of all literature and brochures which 
are available from time to time, and 
be it further 


Resolved—That this convention in- 
struct the incoming Executive Council 
immediately to forward to all uni- 
versities an adequate number of 
copies of all brochures and literature 
which are available at this time and 
to forward a sufficient number of 
copies of future literature immedi- 
ately upon release of same. 


Library Services, Adequate—(1954, 
pp. 395, 556) Res. 64 called upon A. 
F. of L. to seek legislation to pro- 
vide the necessary funds to provide 
adequate library services through the 
Federal Aid to Education Bill and the 
Library Bill. 


Licenses, Business—(1948, p. 411) 
Convention approved report of the 
Executive Council which opposed en- 
actment of legislation under which 
certain businesses would be permitted 
to operate without licenses. This leg- 
islation would be to the serious detri- 
ment of skilled workers who at the 
present time, must be licensed in the 
installation of electrical apparatus, 
plumbing and other appurtenances. 


Licensing Proposed, Labor Repre- 
sentatives (1951, p. 138) The Execu- 
tive Council directed attention to leg- 
islation introduced in the Congress in 
line with bills previously introduced 
in other sessions, which would “pro- 
tect the public with respect to the 
practice of law, by those other than 
duly licensed attorneys and counselors 
at law, before the U. S. Government 
departments, bureaus, commissions 
and agencies and in the U. S. tax 
courts.” The A. F. of L. had opposed 
all such legislation. 


Convention commended position of 
the Executive Council (p. 507). 


Lincoln Day—(1924, p. 202) En- 
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dorsed bill providing that Lincoln’s 
birthday be made a legal holiday. 

(1925, p. 55) A bill providing that 
February 12 should be known as Lin- 
coln Day in honor of the anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
passed the Senate but was defeated 
in the House. 


Liquor Advertising—(1947, p. 169) 
The Executive Council reported on 
attempts being made in Congress to 
prohibit the movement of newspapers 
and periodicals advertising intoxicat- 
ing liquors in interstate commerce by 
amendment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act to restrict the advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages. The Ex- 
ecutive Council report stated “We 
believe that this proposal would rep- 
resent an unwarranted interference 
with the distribution of a product that 
is recognized by federal law as a 
legitimate article of commerce among 
the states. . . 


The A. F. of L. joined with other 
national and international unions in 
opposition to the enactment of this 
legislation. It is our conviction that 
to deny the benefits of advertising to 
an industry that engages in the man- 
ufacture of a product that is wholly 
legal, when the advertising of other 
products is not similarly restricted, 
would be an act of discrimination that 
is not justified. 


(Page 399) We believe this bill 
discriminatory against distribution of 
legitimate products, the manufactur- 
ing of which gives many job oppor- 
tunities at good wages to thousands 
of American workers. 

We recommend the Council always 
oppose such legislation. 


Literacy—(1930, p. 288) The extent 
of illiteracy in our adult population 
was first made known to us in the 
draft of 1917. Various proposals have 
been made through federal and state 
agencies to eliminate, or to reduce, 
this national menace. But progress in 
this direction lags, and while we are 
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the most prosperous nation in the 
world, we are sadly behind in literacy. 
Literacy is not wholly a problem of 
immigration or one concerned with 
our colored population, for large num- 
bers of white natives even in our 
richest states are unable to trace their 
names. The tracing of a name is 
far too low a test of literacy. The 
national standard of what constitutes 
a minimum test of literacy should not 
be lower than the standard accepted 
in any state. Therefore, a standard 
equivalent to that reached by fourth- 
grade children in the elementary 
schools should be adopted by the fed- 
eral government, and used in census 
enumerating, and in other situations 
where literacy tests are required. The 
solution of the problem of illiteracy 
should be recognized as the obligation 
of the several states and their munici- 
palities, with such subventions as the 
federal government may grant with- 
out restrictions and obligations be- 
yond the purpose for which funds may 
be given. 


Lithographers (Printing Trades vs.) 
(see: Printing Trades — Lithogra- 
phers) 


“Little Steel Formula” 
tional War Labor Board) 


Living Standards (Adequate) (Also 
see: Wages; Hours; Labor Standards; 
also Div. Dept. of Labor)—(1940, pp. 
100, 101, 553) Convention deplored in- 
adequacy of living standards as point- 
ed out in Report of Executive Council. 
Adopted firm statement substantially 
as follows: 


(see Na- 


In this section of the Executive 
Council’s report is indicated what is 
necessary to bring standards of liv- 
ing for all families up to an accepted 
American standard. Certainly $1 per 
hour for 40 hours a week is not an 
extravagant standard and that stand- 
ard is the least that will maintain a 
health and efficiency standard for a 
family of five. Yet only 15 per cent 
of all wage earners in families could 
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maintain that standard in 1935-6. As 
the Executive Council points out this 
situation remains materially un- 
changed. 

We emphasize the fact that only 
increased business activity will en- 
able us to raise living standards for 
more families to a health and effi- 
ciency level with the maintenance of 
existing work and pay standards. In 
addition to defense production there 
must be expansion of consumer and 
capital goods industries. 


Lobby Legislation—(1936, p. 130) 
The word “principally” caused the de- 
feat of H. R. 11663 known as the 
“lobby bill.” For several months a 
special committee had investigated 
lobbies and it was found that great 
sums of money have been used to 
defeat measures introduced in Con- 
gress. In one instance nearly $1,000,- 
000 was admitted to have been used 
by one man in fighting what is known 
as the “death sentence” in the hold- 
ing company bill. The sentiment for 
a stringent lobby bill was very great. 
Section 6 provided that the provisions 
of the Act applied to any person or 
group of persons who, by themselves 
or through any agent or employee or 
other person in any manner whatso- 
ever, directly or indirectly, solicit, col- 
lect or receive anything of value to 
be used “principally” to aid, or the 
principal purpose of which person is 
to aid in the enactment or defeat of 
any legislation or appropriation by 
Congress of any existing law or adop- 
tion or defeat of any amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
or to influence the election or defeat 
of any candidate for elective federal 
office. Both Houses had passed lobby 
bills. After they were referred to a 
conference committee, a new bill was 
written. In explaining the bill on the 
floor, the conference committee stated 
that the A. F. of L., the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
similar organizations would not be 
affected as the funds they collected 
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were not “principally” to carry out 
the purposes forbidden in the pro- 
posed law. The attention of the com- 
mittee was then called to the fact 
that the utilities did not collect funds 
to be used “principally” to carry out 
the acts forbidden in the bill. This 
created so much opposition to the 
bill that it was defeated by a vote of 
265 to 77. 


Local and Federated Bodies— (1931, 
p. 402) The American Federation of 
Labor is composed of many widely di- 
verse units, bound together by the 
powerful ties of fraternity and mu- 
tual benefit through association. The 
work of the Federation is likewise 
diverse, touching many points of na- 
tional life, and entering into the very 
homes of millions of individual la- 
borers by improving their conditions 
as to hours of labor, sanitary and 
safety measures and, above all, wage 
scales which are the very life blood 
of our people. From this humble but 
powerful place in the heart of the 
home, the work of the Federation dis- 
plays itself in ever-widening circles, 
finding high expression in legislative 
enactments of State and Nation, bene- 
fitting not only millions of workers, 
but also enhancing the welfare of the 
whole country. The foundation stone 
of all labor organization is the local 
body; without it there would be no 
structure. These individual stones join 
in the foundation wall upon which the 
edifice of Labor is reared. Without 
detracting from the importance of the 
higher elements of the A. F. of L., 
they would all quickly be paralyzed 
if the various locals should fail to 
function. Very much of the completed 
work of organized labor is done by 
locals grouped into central labor 
unions. These bodies are in close con- 
tact with local conditions, and by this 
intimate touch are in a strategic po- 
sition to combat the efforts of local 
Chambers of Commerce or local Em- 
ployers’ Associations who may be so 
short-sighted as to try to secure pros- 
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perity by cutting wages, increasing 
the hours of labor, or by any of the 
reactionary devices resorted to in 
times of depression under the guise 
of “deflating labor.” While intelligent 
employers now recognize and freely 
admit that the welfare of industry 
as a whole is inseparably bound up 
with the maintenance of a high wage 
standard and steady employment, and 
the consequent improvement of the 
standard of living in ever-ascending 
degree, it is highly unfortunate that 
there still exist numbers of employ- 
ers, notably great corporations em- 
ploying non-union labor, who not only 
disregard the welfare of their own 
employes, but who also deliberately 
tear down their fellow employers by 
cutting wages and so reducing the 
buying power of their employes. Thus 
while possibly making a saving in 
the wage cost of their own product, 
they callously disregard their social 
duty even to their own class, and de- 
stroy the standard of living upon 
which the industrial life of our nation 
has been based. In a very direct and 
cruel way they subtract trom the life 
blood of their own workers; in equal 
truth they strike at the very heart of 
our nation’s life. To combat this re- 
actionary tendency on the part of 
heartless and unpatriotic employers, 
the Central Labor Union occupies a 
point of vantage both in economic and 
political power. Legislators, state and 
national, are swayed by many motives, 
but very few of them are indifferent 
to the wishes of well organized and 
militant local labor bodies. Out of 
aggressive locals grouped in Central 
Labor Unions grows the power of 
State Federations of Labor, national 
and international unions, the great A. 
F. of L. itself. None of these could 
long survive if the locals were to 
become decadent. As to the duty of 
a local to join the Central Labor 
Union, we would point out that rather 
than an obligation grudgingly to be 
paid, it should be esteemed the high 
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privilege of each local to affiliate with 
others in the central body. By the 
same token each central body should 
solicit the affiliation of all locals 
within its jurisdiction and by kindly 
persuasion would accomplish success. 


(1933, p. 370) No part of the or- 
ganic structure of the A. F. of L. 
could be spared without serious dam- 
age to the whole; but the local union 
holds the unique position of being the 
foundation of all. It is basic, and on 
its health and vigor depends the vital- 
ity of the entire labor movement. In 
the higher labor bodies, composed of 
representative delegates from the lo- 
cal unions, or from the central unions, 
it may be taken for granted that 
those delegated are schooled in the 
underlying principles of unionism and 
business proceeds on that assumption; 
therefore, in the local union the new 
members who may eventually be dele- 
gates in the higher labor bodies should 
be thoroughly instructed in those 
fundamental precepts of Labor. This 
is particularly true at the present 
time in cases of rapid increase of 
membership in many unions through 
the laudable desire of workers to pro- 
vide the proper machinery, or to con- 
nect with existing machinery, to deal 
with NRA codes and connected prob- 
lems. This numerical increase con- 
tains a serious menace unless these 
fledgling members are rapidly schooled 
in the principles of organized labor. 

(1938, p. 582) We are mindful of 
the work carried on during the year 
by local central bodies for the benefit 
of the affiliated unions. We have re- 
ceived information that there are 
many local unions that make up the 
national and international unions, who 
are not in affiliation with the central 
body in their locality. We urge the 
national and international unions to 
request their local unions to affiliate 
themselves with their local central 
body, as a strong central body can 
be of great assistance to the local 
unions, and the International Repre- 
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sentatives who visit the localities who 
seek the cooperation of the Central 
Bodies on behalf of their international 
organizations. 


(1932, p. 299) The local union 
is the basis of all work of the 
A. F. of L.; its importance can- 
not be over-emphasized. It can con- 
tribute in marked degree to the work 
of the Federation in overcoming the 
dire effects of the still continuing 
business depression. The year that has 
elapsed since the Vancouver Conven- 
tion has been replete with convincing 
evidence of the soundness of the wage 
philosophy of the A. F. of L. Revival 
of business still awaits restoration of 
the buying power of workers. Con- 
tinued wage cutting has so decreased 
demand that nearly all industry is 
prostrate. Caught in the vortex of 
their own folly, many great wage-cut- 
ting corporations have also been com- 
pelled to reduce or entirely discon- 
tinue dividends, and are showing 
heavy operating losses, thus complet- 
ing the vicious circle of destruction. 
It appears that no industry or group 
of industries is both wise enough and 
strong enough to lead the procession 
back to prosperity. Many leading ex- 
ecutives now give lip service to our 
principle of increasing the buying 
power of the wage earner. But still 
each industry holds its own labor cost 
down by the introduction of additional 
labor-discharging machines, and by 
wage cuts to their remaining em- 
ployes. Thus the management of each 
industry lessens the demand for the 
products of all industry. If all, or even 
a large percent of all employers could 
at one time be induced to give a 
shorter workweek, hire more workers, 
and pay but a modest increase of 
wages, all industry would profit, 
workers would again be happy and 
dividends to stockholders would be 
resumed. But no one dares to start, 
and pending this general action so 
devoutly desired there is an impasse. 
The breaking of that barrier is the 
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question of the hour. What is the key- 
log of the jam? Can the local union 
find and dislodge it? We do recom- 
mend building up local unions to their 
utmost power, closer affiliation of all 
local unions into their Central Labor 
Bodies, and then a never-ceasing edu- 
cation of our members to confine their 
patronage to the products of fair em- 
ployers. The piecemeal shortening of 
hours and paying a greater percent- 
age of product to the workers by 
fair employers will be accelerated in 
direct proportion to the compact or- 
ganization of the workers, and the 
foundation of this organization is 
the Local Union. Our present and for- 
mer partial and faulty organization 
has achieved wonders, pointing the 
way to still greater success. That 
cherished ideal of all workers united 
in locals, all locals affiliated into 
Central Labor Unions, and with the 
State Federations combined into an 
irresistible A. F. of L. is a glorious 
purpose toward which to strive, but 
as progress is made toward that end, 
more and more power will be avail- 
able. If a forward-looking manufac- 
turer, who today in theory accepts our 
philosophy, but who hesitates to apply 
it to his business for fear that the 
slightly increased labor cost of his 
product would prove suicidal in com- 
petition with other makers of the 
same product employing non-union 
labor, if such a manufacturer could 
have reasonable assurance of the 
patronage of even a fair per cent of 
wage earners, his hesitancy would 
vanish and he would lead the way to 
prosperity. And it is in the local 
unions, central labor unions and 
through the labor press that the in- 
dividual members could be educated 
to give preference to his product. 
Human nature being what it is, as 
long as it seems profitable in some 
cases to grind down labor, there will 
doubtless be heartless employers who 
will continue this ruthless practice. 
They are business pirates. Not only 
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are they exploiting their employes, 
but in a very real sense they are 
tearing down the standards of their 
own class by unfair competition. But 
if fair employers were to receive the 
deserved patronage of organized and 
well-paid workers, then the piratical 
price-cutting manufacturers would 
have only the patronage of their own 
distressed employes. The cream of 
the business would go to the fair em- 
ployer. Here the Local Union must be 
the dominant factor in teaching its 
members to avoid the product of the 
unfair factory, even though slightly 
cheaper. There is no magic wand to 
wave save the wand of organization 
and even that does not produce in- 
stant results. The A. F. of L. has 
brightened the homes of millions of 
families by increase of wages and 
betterment of working conditions. 
During the passing years of depres- 
sion the Federation has resisted de- 
creases of wages. While our members 
have undeniably suffered, their pay re- 
ductions have been much less than 
those imposed upon unorganized work- 
ers, whose condition is now most piti- 
able. Their sad state is largely charge- 
able to their own neglect or refusal to 
join local unions and so become part 
of the great labor movement. There- 
fore all organizers of the A. F. of L., 
and all officers and members of local un- 
ions and central labor unions, should 
exert every possible proper effort to 
build up their membership and to 
educate that membership to confine 
their patronage to union-made goods. 


Log Embargo 


(1940, p. 84, 408) A. F. of L. sup- 
ported bill providing for an embargo 
on the exportation of certain types of 
logs (Douglas Fir Peeler logs and 
Port Oxford Cedar logs) produced on 
the West Coast which are indispen- 
sable to the American wood-using in- 
dustries. The E.C. in its annual re- 
port to the convention stated that the 
unrestricted exportation of the logs 
covered by the bill has for several 
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vears past deprived American workers 
of many millions of dollars in wages 
and is contributing to a premature de- 
pletion of an essential raw materiai 
which can never be replaced. The logs 
covered by the proposed embargo rep- 
resent the highest quality of softwood 
logs available anywhere in the world. 
Therefore this high quality of raw 
material permits of a greater degree 
of refinement through manufacture 
than ordinary logs and consequently 
the wage item in the manufactured 
products such as plywood, mill work, 
etc., is as high as $25 to $30 per ton. 
For comparison the wage item repre- 
sented by the same logs if exported is 
only about $2 per ton. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is easily explained why 
foreign countries are desirious of im- 
porting these logs which are unavail- 
able from any other source. Attention 
should also be called to the fact that 
while we are exporting these logs our 
own industries in certain localities on 
the West Coast are experiencing a 
shortage of high grade logs and this 
situation is becoming progressively 
more serious. Plywood and other prod- 
ucts manufactured from these logs 
are used in every state of the Union. 
The future production cost is certain 
to advance as a result of scarcity of 
raw material and this will immediately 
adversely affect prospective home own- 
ers and hundreds of thousands of 
workers in the building industries. The 
question of forest conservation is also 
involved. These high grade logs com- 
mand a premium and the profit de- 
rived from the logging of this material 
must in part be applied to commercial 
reforestation enterprises. It is obvi- 
ously in national interest to extend 
the cutting of this class of timber as 
far into the future as possible both 
with the object of furthering refores- 
tation and to create employment op- 
portunities for our own labor. 


The convention unanimously adopted 
report of Committee on Resolutions 
stating that “the adoption of this leg- 


islation would be in the interest of not 
only great numbers of workers in the 
wood working industry but also in the 
interest of conservatism of valuable 
natural products.” Efforts to secure 
enactment of this legislation should be 
continued. 


Longevity Pay (1939, p. 423) Res. 
55, with committee recommendation 
thereon, was unanimously adopted as 
follows: 


Whereas—The principle of longev- 
ity pay is recognized and its practice 
well established in many industries 
and employments, including the mili- 
tary and naval establishments of the 
United States Government; and 


Whereas—Postal employees in top 
automatic salary grades have few op- 
portunities for advancement, and a 
stationary salary scale in an economic 
world where living costs and stand- 
ards are continually rising is equiva- 
lent to a steady reduction in pay; 
therefore be it 


Resolved—That this 59th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the principle of lon- 
gevity pay for postal employees as em- 
bodied in a bill introduced by the 
Senator from New York, and instruct 
the Executive Council to support the 
efforts of the affiliated postal organi- 
zations to secure its enactment. 


This resolution provides for endorse- 
ment of a principle that is now in ef- 
fect in certain branches of govern- 
ment service and that is applied in 
many lines of private employment. 


Longshoremen’s Association 
(Revocation of Charter) 


(1958, p. 58) Because of its his- 
torical importance in recording the 
annals of the American Federation of 
Labor, the report of the Executive 
Council to the 1953 convention con- 
tained a complete record of corre- 
spondence, decisions, etc. for the con- 
sideration of the convention. The Ex- 
ecutive Council recommended that the 
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I.L.A. be suspended from membership 
in the A. F. of L. “until such time as 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is satisfied 
that the International Longshoremen’s 
Association has taken the necessary 
action to comply in good faith... .” 


The Executive Council also sub- 
mitted to the convention a supplemen- 
tal report as follows: 

(1953, p. 364, 486) 


Supplemental Report of the Executive 
Council on the Affairs of the 
International Longshoremen’s 

Association 


For many months past, the New 
York State Crime Commission and 
other agencies of the federal, state, 
and local governments have conducted 
an extensive investigation into the 
many alleged illegal practices existing 
on the New York and New Jersey 
water fronts. 


The evidence adduced under oath 
discloses a most shocking state of af- 
fairs, proving that gangsters or crimi- 
nals had obtained a strangle hold on 
the whole operations of handling ship 
cargoes on the piers of Greater New 
York Harbor, including the workers 
and the unions composing the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. 
A detailed history of these facts is 
contained in the Executive Council’s 
Report to this Convention. 


Faced with this deplorable situa- 
tion, your Executive Council was con- 
fronted with the duty of cleansing the 
American Federation of Labor of such 
gangster elements and also of protect- 
ing the freedom and the opportunities 
of the decent workers saddled with 
these many vicious practices. Accord- 
ingly, on February 3, 1953, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Executive 
Council addressed a communication to 
the-officers and members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
detailing certain specific directives 
which it would be necessary for the 
International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
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ation to comply with in order to re- 
main in affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. From that time 
until the present, there has been a 
voluminous exchange of correspond- 
ence, innumerable conferences, and 
every reasonable and practical effort 
has been used to persuade the I.L.A. 
to comply with the Executive Coun- 
cil’s directives, but instead of the situ- 
ation improving, if anything, it has 
grown worse. 

For all of the foregoing reasons, it 
is the conclusion of the Executive 
Council that this Convention revoke 
the charter of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and that the 
Executive Council be directed to issue 
a charter for a new organization of 
longshoremen, under such conditions 
and such regulations as will assure 
the conduct and control of said organi- 
zation, within its proper jurisdiction, 
by the decent elements on the water- 
front, free from racketeering, gang- 
sterism, crime and corruption. 

(p. 486) During the past year the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
cerned itself with the disclosures of 
crime and corruption on the New York 
waterfront involving the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. Your 
Committee has given searching con- 
sideration to the detailed documenta- 
tion of the actions taken by the 
Executive Council and by our officers 
in connection with these developments, 
contained in the Executive Council’s 
Report and to the final recommenda- 
tion, submitted by the Executive Coun- 
cil in the form of a Supplementary 
Report to this Convention, asking that 
the Certificate of Affiliation of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion be revoked. 

The officers of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association also ap- 
peared before your Committee, as well 
as representatives of its several locals 
on the Atlantic, the Gulf and the West 
Coast and in the New York area. In 
addition, individual representatives of 
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the International Longshoremen’s un- 
ion appeared before and were heard 
by the Committee. In all of these rep- 
resentations there was no denial of 
the allegations contained and condi- 
tions described in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report, but pleas were made for 
time to correct the evils complained of. 


The International Longshoremen’s 
Association has maintained its affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor for sixty years. It is with heavy 
heart that we have reviewed the de- 
velopments which made possible the 
penetration of irresponsible, corrupt 
and criminal elements into the ranks 
of this A. F. of L. affiliate. We cannot 
escape the conclusion that the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
has failed to live up to its trade union 
responsibilities and obligations and to 
give longshoremen and dock workers 
within its membership the steward- 
ship and the service to which these 
workers are entitled. The I.L.A. has 
permitted gangsters, racketeers and 
thugs to fasten themselves to the body 
of its organization, infecting it with 
corruption and destroying its integ- 
rity, its effectiveness and its trade 
union character. 


Our national and international un- 
ions are self-governing and autono- 
mous. We emphasize the independent 
and autonomous responsibility of such 
unions to deal with their own internal 
problems. But we must also affirm the 
right of the American Federation of 
Labor to refuse to associate with those 
who fail to meet the standards of good 
citizenship and sound trade unionism. 
For such, there is no place in the 
ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


We also wish to stress that it is not 
the responsibility of our Federation to 
exercise the police power over the con- 
duct of its members. Crime and law- 
lessness must be dealt with by the 
duly constituted law enforcement 
agencies of the local, State and Fed- 
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eral governments and adjudicated in 
courts of law. 


The American Federation of Labor 
must not and will not lend the cloak 
of trade unionism to organized law- 
lessness or to dignify with its affilia- 
tion persons and practices alien and 
inimical to our movement. Nor can 
the Federation tolerate conditions 
shown to be prevailing in the I.L.A. or 
to permit their existence to cast doubt 
and suspicion on our movement as a 
whole. 


Eight months have elapsed since the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor officially called 
upon the International Longshore- 
mens Association to cleanse its organi- 
zation. This the I.L.A. has failed to 
do. There has been no compliance 
by the I.L.A. with the A, F. of L. di- 
rectives to establish democratic pro- 
cedures in the conduct of its local and 
international affairs and to assure 
sound and responsible administration 
necessarily to serve the legitimate 
needs and interests of the workers 
concerned. 


We regret that the International 
Longshoremen’s Association has failed 
to take remedial action to raise itself 
and the local unions above suspicion 
and completely free itself of all rack- 
eteering, criminal, corrupt and other 
irregular activities disclosed by the 
recent crime investigation. This fail- 
ure leaves us no choice but to revoke 
the Certificate of Affiliation of the As- 
sociation. 


We concur in the recommendation 
of the Executive Council that, upon 
the revocation of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association’s Certifi- 
cate of Affiliation, provision be made 
for a new organization of longshore- 
men and direct that a Certificate of 
Affiliation for such new organization 
within its proper jurisdiction be issued 
by the Executive Council. 


We are fully conscious of the hard- 
ships and sacrifices on the part of the 
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members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association brought about 
by the recent developments in their or- 
ganization and involved in the impend- 
ing task of revoking the existing Cer- 
tificate of Affiliation and issuing a 
new one. This process includes not 
only a transfer of membership but 
also of the benefits conferred upon the 
workers by the union membership, in- 
cluding those derived from the wel- 
fare funds established by collective 
bargaining on their behalf. It is a 
matter of diligent attention and deep 
concern by the American Federation 
of Labor that the interests and equi- 
ties of those longshoremen who wish 
to affiliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be safeguarded to the 
greatest possible extent. 


To this end, we recommend that the 
Executive Council and officers of the 
American Federation of Labor select 
a committee of five outstanding trade 
union officials to be charged with the 
responsibility of supervising and guid- 
ing the new International Union for 
at least one year. It should be the re- 
sponsibility of this Committee to as- 
sure the provision of such services as 
may be necessary to protect the collec- 
tive bargaining benefits and safeguard 
the equities of the members of the new 
organization. Immediately upon ap- 
pointment such a Committee should 
make an inquiry into the equitable 
rights of I.L.A. members and _ local 
unions and contractual obligations on 
their behalf, so that these would be 
preserved in the transfer of member- 
ship and affiliation with the new or- 
ganization. The American Federation 
of Labor should render every helpful 
service in the effectuation of such 
transfer and in assuring every pos- 
sible protection to the workers con- 
cerned. 

We call upon our affiliates to join 
in this task to the end that the new 
union of longshoremen would be in a 
position to render improved services 
and provide a full measure of trade- 
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union protection to the workers taking 
advantage of its membership. 

Speaking on behalf of the entire 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, we appeal to the rank 
and file of the longshoremen and to 
the officers of the local unions to re- 
spond fully to the great challenge of 
the new task of building an organiza- 
tion of longshoremen truly represen- 
tative of the workers’ interests and 
carrying forward the work of better- 
ment of longshoremen’s welfare in the 
best tradition of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations your committee recom- 
mends that the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, act 
favorably upon the proposals placed 
before you and adopt the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the 
Executive Council and in its Supple- 
mentary Report. 

New Organization Formed—(1954, 
pp. 43, 50) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported that in accordance with 
authorization of 1953 convention, a 
new international union of longshore- 
men was chartered under date of Sep- 
tember 24, 1953, with the title of In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Assn.-A. 
F. of L. The new international union 
functioned during the intervening 
year between the 1953 and 1954 con- 
ventions under the supervision of a 
Board of Trustees. On approval of 
request, the title was changed to Int'l. 
Bro. of Longshoremen August 9, 1954. 
A brief but comprehensive report of 
activities of this new union during the 
first year of its existence was sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council. 

(p. 533) Convention unanimously 
adopted committee report as follows: 

After carefully reviewing the im- 
portant events recorded in this section 
of the Executive Council’s Report, 
your Committee submits the following 
report: 

At this convention, the American 
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Federation of Labor welcomes for the 
first time its newest international af- 
filiate, the International Brotherhood 
of Longshoremen—A. F. of L. 


The International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen—A. F. of L. was char- 
tered by the 72nd Convention one year 
ago in St. Louis. That charter was is- 
sued after the racket-ridden Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
was ousted for its failure to comply 
with A. F. of L. Executive Council 
directives to rid itself of underworld 
elements which had destroyed the 
I.L.A.’s effectiveness as a trade union. 


This new union experienced a 
stormy first year in a hard fight in 
behalf of the highest principles of the 
American Federation of Labor against 
underworld racketeers, entrenched 
employer interests, Communists and 
public apathy. 

At the time of its first constitu- 
tional convention held last July in 
Chicago, the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen-A. F. of L. had 
won approximately 10,000 per capita 
members. 

The Executive Council notes that it 
is growing steadily in strength, and 
that its influence and prestige will ex- 
pand as its membership increases. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has contributed generously of man- 
power and finances to help the new 
union establish a strong foundation. 


We urge that the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen-A. F. 
of L. now press forward with all its 
new vigor to the end that every long- 
shoreman within its jurisdiction, on 
all coasts, will soon again be repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor in this union dedicated exclu- 
sively to the improvement of long- 
shoremen’s working conditions and 
the standard of living completely free 
of those unsavory elements which at- 
tached themselves to the old I.L.A.— 
and which are still calling the tune in 
that organization. We call upon all 
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our affiliated international unions, 
state federations and city centrals to 
help wherever possible in building the 
L.B.L.-A. F. of L. 


Our greatest disappointment this 
first year was the slight margin of 
263 votes by which longshoremen in 
the Port of New York rejected A. F. 
of L. affiliation. The International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen-A. F. 
of L. under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Meany and his four A. F. of L. 
co-trustees waged its most intensive 
organizing campaign in the Port 
of New York extending over eight 
months. Our efforts have changed 
many things there for the better, and 
today offer the forces of clean and 
honest trade unionism and good goy- 
ernment their greatest opportunity 
for a final victory in the campaign to 
clean up the New York waterfront. 


The new union tried hard to win the 
election but the combined opposition 
of underworld forces, their threats 
and money actively assisted by the 
New York Shipping Association and 
the Communists proved just strong 
enough to give the old I.L.A. a govern- 
ment certification as bargaining agent 
for the next two years. That means 
the old I.L.A. will be in control for 
the next two years. There is no doubt 
that their friends, the employers, will 
give them the union shop. This means 
that A. F. of L. members and support- 
ers in the Port of New York will find 
it necessary to pay dues to the old 
I.L.A. in order to get work and hold 
jobs. 


The A. F. of L. must count on its 
loyal supporters to exercise an effec- 
tive reform role to help make New 
York a cleaner port. The New York 
Times of September 6, 1954,in a page 
one article, points up the importance 
of the A. F. of L. contribution to a 
waterfront cleanup in the past years 
in these words: 


“The real progress toward reform 
has been less in the enforcement of the 
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new pier laws than in the display by 
the longshoremen themselves of their 
resentment against the corruption that 
turned their union into an instrument 
of exploitation.” 


Except for the A. F. of L. campaign 
the longshoremen’s resentment never 
would have been revealed. 


New York has seen only the first 
round of this fight. 


The American Federation of Labor 
will continue to render full assistance 
to this new international union until it 
succeeds in its objective of organizing 
the working longshoremen of the na- 
tion. That includes without reserva- 
tion the longshoremen employed in 
the Port of New York. 


We warn, however, that state and 
local officials of New York and New 
Jersey must do their part in the ad- 
ministration of the public laws to pre- 
vent racketeers, bribers and thieves 
from again threatening, intimidating, 
beating and killing longshoremen in 
order to subvert the longshoremen’s 
union for selfish and corrupt power. 

We commend President Meany, his 
co-trustees and the members of the 
Executive Council for their leadership 
and efforts in this fight for clean and 
decent trade unionism. The record has 
been written for all to see, and was 
reported by press and radio for all 
America to read and hear. That rec- 
ord reaffirms the stand of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that it must 
not and will not lend the cloak of 
trade unionism to organized lawless- 
ness or dignify with its affiliation per- 
sons and practices alien to our move- 
ment. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation 


(1941, pp. 267, 598) A resolution 
was unanimously adopted requesting 
that legislation be prepared and intro- 
duced to amend the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act to liberalize payments for injuries 
to conform with the benefits of the 
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Wisconsin Industrial 
Act. 


(1948, pp. 124, 419) The E.C. re- 
ported on legislation approved June 
24, 1948, raising both the minimum 
and maximum compensation rates by 
approximately 40 per cent; limiting 
maximum compensation; and remoy- 
ing limitations on compensation for 
death or total disability; and increas- 
ing death benefits. 


Compensation 


Convention urged state federations 
of labor to use this Act as a precedent 
to amend their state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 


(1950, pp. 39, 497) Res. 51: Where- 
as—The Federal Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
when enacted was intended to provide 
full protection to longshoremen in- 
jured while working aboard ship or on 
navigable waters, and 


Whereas—The Federal Longshore- 
men’s Act as now administered gives 
virtually full and final authority to 
one person—the Deputy Commissioner 
—to pass on all questions arising 
when a longshoreman is injured, and 


Whereas—Such procedure deprives 
injured longshoremen of the right of 
trial by jury on all contested fact is- 
sues, including the extent of disability 
resulting from the injury, and 


Whereas—Such a denial of jury 
trial works a manifest hardship and 
injustice on injured longshoremen and 
places such injured longshoremen at 
the mercy of one individual, and 


Whereas—When men are injured 
they are forced to use company doctor 
and do not have the right to use their 
family doctor, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record pledg- 
ing its full support to an amendment 
to the Federal Longshoremen’s Act 
providing that an injured longshore- 
man shall be entitled to a full review 
of the Deputy Commissioner’s decision 
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with the right of jury trial on all con- 
tested issues, and that an injured em- 
ployee be given the right of choosing 
his own doctor, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to adopt at 
the next session of Congress an 
Amendment to the Federal Longshore- 
men’s Act providing that an injured 
longshoreman will have in the future 
a full right of review in the form of a 
trial by jury of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s decision or all contested is- 
sues. 


“Los Angeles Times-Mirror” Labor 
Attitude Protested (1954, pp. 386, 
487) Res. 44 


Whereas—The Times-Mirror Com- 
pany, publishers of the non-union Los 
Angeles Times and Los Angeles Mir- 
ror, has viciously opposed the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor and all or- 
ganized labor for more than 70 years, 
and 


Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor spearheaded activities 
against the anti-union Times-Mirror 
Company as early as 1891 when Sam- 
uel Gompers visited the city of Los 
Angeles to assist the American Feder- 
ation of Labor unions in this area, and 


Whereas—Throughout the years the 
Times-Mirror Company has acted as 
the keystone of labor-hating forces in 
an attempt to destroy trade unionism 
not only in Los Angeles but through- 
out the State of California and the 
Congress of United States, and 


Whereas—Through its anti-labor 
activities the Times-Mirror Company 
has developed into a giant monopoly 
with vast holdings in real estate, bank- 
ing, hotels, railroads, cattle ranches, 
mining, aircraft manufacture, retail 
stores, food markets, and numerous 
other industries in addition to com- 
mercial printing and newspaper pub- 
lishing, and 
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Whereas—In the field of politics the 
Times-Mirror Company is attempting 
to control municipal, state and na- 
tional legislatures, especially in an en- 
deavor to bring about restrictive leg- 
islation designed to destroy all of or- 
ganized labor, and 


Whereas—For the past two years 
the Los Angeles Central Labor Coun- 
cil and the Los Angeles Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council have entered into 
a vigorous and comprehensive pro- 
gram to influence trade union mem- 
bers to refuse to patronize the Los 
Angeles Times or the Los Angeles 
Mirror, and 


Whereas—This program for the 
first time in many years has achieved 
notable success and offers a promise of 
complete victory for organized labor 
against the anti-labor policies and 
practices of the Times-Mirror Com- 
pany, and 


Whereas—In order to bring the pro- 
gram to its ultimate goal it is neces- 
sary to have the full support and co- 
operation of every national and inter- 
national union and their local unions, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the Seventy-third 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convened in the City of 
Los Angeles does hereby denounce the 
Times-Mirror Company and its news- 
papers, the Los Angeles Times and the 
Los Angeles Mirror, as enemies of all 
working men and women, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That this Convention en- 
dorse the program of the American 
Federation of Labor unions in Los 
Angeles against the Times-Mirror 
Company and call upon all affiliated 
unions to provide every possible co- 
operation and assistance, both moral 
and financial, to the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council and the Los An- 
geles Allied Printing Trades Council. 


CONTINUED IN VOLUME III, PART I 
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